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Li^TTEIiS  OF  THE  PRESENT  CENTURY, 
AND  OF  L\Tm  DATE. 


SUCTION  II. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LETTERS. 


I 


LETTER    I. 

£)r.  Svjift  to  Miss  Jt^ne  IFaryng  " . 

Madam,  Dublin,  May  4,  rjcc. 

AM  extremely  concerned  si  the  ac- 
count you  give  of  your  healih,  for 
my  uncle  told  me  he  found  you  in  ap- 
pearance better  than  you  had  been  in 
some  years  ;  and  1  was  in  boner-  you  had 
still  continued  so.  God  forbid  I  should 
ever  be  the  occasion  of  creating  more 
troubles  to  you,  as  yoii  seem  to  intimate  I 
The  letter  you  desired  me  to  answer,  I 
have  frequently  read,  and  thought  I  had 
replied  to  every  part  of  it  that  required  : 
however,  since  you  are  pleased  to  repeat 
those  particulars  wherein  you  desire  sr.lis- 
faction,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  it  you 
as  well  as  I  am  able.  You  would  know 
what  gave  my  temper  that  sudden  turn, 
as  to  alter  the  style  of  mv  letters  since  I 
last  came  over.  If  there  has  been  that 
alteration  vou  observe,  I  have  told  you 
the  cause  abundance  of  times.  1  had 
iised  a  thousand  endeavours  and  argu- 
ments to  get  you  from  the  company  and 
place  you  are  in  ;  both  on  tliC  account  of 
your  health  and  humour,  which  I  thought 
were  like  to  suffer  very  much  in  such  an 


*  This  letter,  Mr.  Faulkner  says,  ifras  writ- 
ten "  to  a  lady  of  family  in  the  north  of  ire- 
"  land  ;"  and  he  adds,  that  it  was  "  supi)oscd 
"  to  he  previous  to  !)r.  Swift's  acquaintance 
"  witli  Stcl'a."  It  was  written  not  Ion?  I)e- 
fore  the  time  of  Stella"*  lixing  her  residence  in 
ircliiud. 


air,  and  before  such  examples.  AW  I 
had  in  answer  from  you  was  nothing  but 
a  great  deal  ot  arg\ilng,  and  sometimes  in. 
a  style  so  very  itnperioiib  as  I  tiiought 
mighl  have  been  snared,  when  I  reflected 
how  much  you  hati  Ijeen  in  the  wrong. 
The  other  thing  you  would  know  is,  whe- 
ther this  change  of  stvlc  be  owing  to  the 
thoughts  of  a  new  mistress.  J  declare, 
upon  (he  word  of  a  Christian  and  a  gen- 
tleman, it  is  not  ;  neititer  had  1  ever 
thoughts  of  being  married  to  any  other 
person  but  yourself.  I  had  ever  an  opi- 
nion that  vou  had  a  great  s>veetness  of 
nature  and  humour;  and  whatever  ap- 
peared to  the  contrary,  I  looked  upon  it 
only  as  a  thing  put  on  as  necessary  be- 
fore a  lover :  but  [  have  since  ubicrved 
in  abundance  of  your  letters  such  marks 
of  a  severe  indif!eren'ce,  that  I  began  I9 
ihink  it  was  hardly  possiole  for  one  of 
my  few  good  qualities  to  please  you.  I 
never  knew  anv  so  hard  to  be  worked 
upon,  even  in  matters  where  the  in- 
teres.!  and  concern  are  entirely  your  own: 
all  which,  I  say,  passed  easily  while  we 
were  in  the  stale  of  formalities  and  ce- 
reiuony ;  but  since  that,  there  is  no 
other  way  of  accounting  for  this  untract- 
able  behaviour  in  you,  but  by  imputing 
it  to  a  want  of  common  esteem  and 
friendship  for  m.e. 

When  I  desired  an  account  of  your 
fortune,  I  had  no  such  design  as  you  pre- 
tend to  imagine.     1  have  told  you  many 
a  time,   that  in  England   it  wus  in  the 
F  f  power 
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jJower  of  any  young  fellow  of  common 
sense  lo  get  a  larger  fortune  than  ever 
you  pretended  to.  1  asked,  in  order  to 
consider  whether  it  were  suliicient,  with 
the  help  of  mV  poor  income,  to  make 
one  of  your  humour  easy  in  a  married 
state.  1  think  it  comes  lo  almost  a  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year;  and  1  think  at  the 
same  time,  that  no  young  woman  in  the 
world  of  the  sanTe  income  would  dwindle 
awav  her  health  and  life  in  such  a  sink, 
and  among  such  family  conversation  : 
neither  have  all  your  letters  been  once 
able  to  persuade  that  you  have  the  least 
value  for  me,  because  you  so  little  re- 
garded what  I  so  often  said  upon  that 
matter.  The  dismal  account  you  say  I 
have  given  you  of  mv  livings  *,  I  can 
assure  you  to  be  a  true  one  ;  and,  since 
it  is  a  dismal  one  even  in  your  own  opi- 
nion, you  can  best  draw  consequences 
from  it.  The  place  where  Dr.  Eoltonf 
lived  is  upon  a  living  wliich  he  keeps 
with  the  deanery ;  but  the  place  of  resi- 
dence foP  that  they  have  given  me,  is 
within  a  mile  of  a  town  called  Trim, 
twenty  miles  from  hence ;  and  there  is 
no  other  way,  but  (o  hire  a  house  at 
Trim,  or  build  one  on  the  spot :  the  first 
is  hardly  to  be  done,  and  the  other  1  am 
too  poor  to  perform  at  present.  For  com- 
.ingdovvn  to  Belfast,  it's  what  I  cannot  yet 
think  of,  my  attendance  is  so  close,  and 
so  much  required  of  me;  but  our  govern- 
ment sits  very  loose,  and  I  believe  will 
change  in  a  few  months  ;  whether  our 
part  X  *^'ill  partlike  in  the  change,  I 
know  not,  though  I  am  very  apt  to  be- 
lieve it;  and  then  I  shall  be  at  leisure  for 

*  Those  of  Laracor  and  Rafhhcggin. 

f  This  gentleman,  as  well  as  Dr.  Swift,  was 
fh;i plain  to  Lord  Berkeley  when  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  in  Irelaiul;  and  was  promoted 
fo  the  deanery  of  Derry,  wliich  had  been  pre- 
viously promised  to  Dr.  Swift ;  hut  Mr.  Bush, 
the  principal  secretary,  for  wcit^hfy  reasons 
best  known  to  himself,  laid  Dr.  S^ift  aside, 
unless  he  would  pay  him  a  large  sum;  wiiich 
the  Dodtor  refused  with  the  utmost  contempt 
and  scorn — Dr.  Bollon,  who  was  uUo  minister 
of  St.  Werber?'s,  Oiihlin,  was  advanced  (o  '.he 
bishopricofCJonfert,  Sept.  12,1722;  translated 
to  Elphin,  April  16,  1724;  to  Cashel,  Jan.  6, 
1799;  an!l  died  in  1744.  He  was  one  of  the 
n:os'  eloquent  speakers  of  his  lime,  and  was 
particularly  skilled  in  ecclesiastical  history. 

+  Meaning  Lord  Berkeley,  who  was  then  one 
«f  tl-.e  three  Lords  Justices.— The  Earl  of 
Rc(  hesier  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  iu 
St'|i(ea»h€r  following. 


Cohort  journey.    But  I  hope  your  other 
friends,   more  powerful  than  I,  will  be- 
fore that  time  persuade  you    from    the 
place  where  you  are.     I  desire  mv  ser- 
vice lo  your  mother,  in   return  for  her 
reriiembrance:  but  for  any  other  dealings 
that  way,   I  entreat  your  pardon :  and  [ 
think  1  have  more  cause  to  resent   your 
desires  of  me.  in  that  cause,  than  you 
have  to  be  angry  with  rti)  refusals.   If  you 
like   such  company  and  condu  -T:,  much 
good  do   you   with    them  !    my  educa- 
tion   has   been    olherwise.      iVIv  uncle 
T^dam  §  asked    me  one  day  in  privaie, 
as  by  direction,  what*'Tfiv  designs  were  in 
relalion   to  vou,  because  it    might  be  a 
hindrance  to  you  if  I  did   not   proceed. 
The  answer  I  gave  him  (which  I  suppose 
he  has   sent  you)  was  to  this  eirect: — ' 
"  That  I  hoDeJ  1  was  no  hindrance   to 
"  you;  because  the   reason  you  urged 
"  against  an  union    with  me  was  drawn 
"  from   your  indisposition,    which  sliil 
"  continued  ;  that  you  also  thought  m\'' 
*'•  fortune  not  sufticient,  which  is  neither 
"  at  pres(?nt  in  a  condition  60  offer  you  : 
"  That,  if  your  healtl)  and  my   forimie 
"  were  as  they  ought,  I   would  prefer 
"  you   above  all  your  sex  ;  but  that,  in 
"  the    prcsLMit    condition   of  both,     I 
"  thought  it  was  against  your  o[)in!on, 
"  and  would  certainly  make  you  unha; - 
"  py  :     That,   had   yon  any  other  offers 
*'  which  your  friendsor  yourself  thought  ' 
''  more    to   your  advantage,    I   should 
*'  think  I  were  very  unjust  lo  be  an  ob- 
"  stacle  in  your  way."     Now  for  what 
concerns  my  fortune,  you  have  answered 
it.     I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  let  me 
know  if  your  health  be  otherwise  than  it 
was  when  you  told  me  ihedodors  advised 
you  againsi  marriage,  as  what  would  cer- 
tainly hazard  your  life.  Are  they' or  you 
crown  of  another  opinion  in  this  particu- 
lar ?   Are  yon  in  a  condition  to  manage 
domestic  a.ffairs,  with  an  income  of  k-ss 
(perhaps)  than  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year?  Have  you  such  an  ircli  nation  tomy 
person  and  humour,  as   lo  comply  with 
mv  desiies  and  way  of  living,  and   en- 
deavour lo  make  us  both    as  happy    as 
vou  can  f    Will  you  be  ready  lo  engage 
in  those  methods  I  shall  direct  for  the  im- 
provement of  your  mind,  so  as  to  make 


^  Whoso  daughter,  Anne,  married  a  clergy- 
man of  the  name  of  Ferry. 
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us  enterlaining  company  for  each  other, 
wiUioiit  being  niisciable    when    we  .are 
neither  visiling  or  visited?  Ciii  you  bend 
vQur  love,  esteem,   and    indiftcrcncc  to 
others  the  same  way  as  I  do  mine  r  Shall 
1  have  so  much  power  in  your  heart,  or 
you  so  much  governmenl  of  your  passi- 
ons, as  to  grow  in    good   humour  upon 
my  approach,  though'provokcd  by  a—  ? 
Have  you  so  much  good  nature  as' to  en? 
deavour  by  soft  woids  to  smooth  anv  rug- 
ged humour  occasioned  bv  the  cross  acci- 
dents of  life?     Shall  the 'place  wherever 
your  husband  is  thrown  be  more  welcome 
than  courts  and  cities  without  him  ?  In 
ihort,  these  are  some  of  the  necessary 
methods  to  please  men  who,  like  me,  are 
deep  read  in  the  world  ;  and  to  i  peison 
thus  made,  I  shall   be  proud  in   givino 
all  due  returns  towards  making  her  hap^ 
py.     These  are  the  questions 'l  have  al- 
ways resolved  to   propose  to  her    with 
whom  I  meant  to  pass  my  life;  and  when- 
ever you  can  heariilv  answer  them  in  the 
affirmative,  1  shall  be  blessed  to  have  vou 
I!)  my  arms,  without  regarding  whet'her 
your  person  be  beautiful,    or  vour  for- 
tune large.     Cleanliness  in  the  first  and 
competency  in  the  other,  is  all  I  look  for. 
1  oesire  indeed  a  plentiful  revenue,  but 
would  rather  it   should    be  of  mv  own  • 
though  I  should  bear  from  a   wife  to  be 
reproached  for  the  greatest. 

I  have  said  all  I  can  possibly  sav  in 
answer  to  any  part  of  your  lettJr,  and  in 
tellmg  you  my  clear  opinion  as  to  mat- 
ters between  us.  I  singled  vou  out  at 
hrst  trom  the  rest  of  women  ';  and  I  ex- 
pa  not  to  be  used  like  a  common  lover. 
When  you  think  fit  to  send  me  an  an- 
swer to  this  without—,  I  shall  then  ap- 
prove myself,  by  all  means  vou  shall 
command,  Madam,  your  most  failhiul 
humble  servant. 


LETTER    11. 

Dr.  TiUotion  to  the  Eari  of  Mulgm-je. 

My  Lord,  oa.23,  1670. 

Jt  was  a  great  salisfaclion  to  me  \o  be 
^anywise  instrumental  in  the  gaining 
®f  your  Lordship  to  our  religion,  which  I 
ammosthrmly  persuaded  to  be  the  truth- 
but  yet  I  am,  and  always  was,  more  con- 
cerned that  your  Lordship  should  con- 
tinue a  virtuous  and  good  man,  than  be- 
come a  proteslantj    being  assured   that 


the  ignorance  and  errors  of  mens'  under- 
standings, will  find    a   much  easier  for- 
giveness with  God  than  Ihefaultsof  their 
wills.     I  remember  your  Lord.hip  once 
told  me,  you  would  endeavonr  to  justify 
(he  sincerity  of  your  change,  by  a  con- 
scientious  regard  to  all  oilier  parts  aud 
adions  of  your  life;  I  am  sure  von  can- 
not more  efi'eaually  condemn  v'our  own 
a«ft,  than    by   being  a  \vorse  'man,    af- 
ter your  professsion  to  have  embraced  ^ 
better  religion.     1  will  certainly  be  oi^e 
of  the  last  to  believe  anv  thing  of  your 
Lordship  that  is  not  good  ;  but  I  always 
teared  I  should  be  among  the  first  th'at 
should  hear  of  it.     Before  the  time  I  last 
"•aited  on   your  Lordship,  I  l,ad   heard 
something  which  afflicled  me  very  .en- 
sibly;   but  I  hoped   it  was  not  true,  and 
w.s  Hierefore  loth  then  to  trouble  vour 
Lordslnp  about  it ;   but  having  heard  the 
same  since  from   those  whom   I  believe 
to  bear  no  ill- will  to  your  Lord.hip,!  now 
think  it  my  dw(y  to  acquaint  you  with  it. 
io  speak  pkanly,  I  have  been  told  that 
your  i^ordship  is  of  late  fallen  into  a  con- 
versalion  dangerous  both  (o  vour  repu- 
tation and  virtue,   two  of  the  lendeix^.t 
acd  oearest  things  iix  the  world.  I  believe 
your  Lordship  to   have  great  command 
andcondua  of  yourselt^  but  am   very 
bcnsible  of  human  frailty,  and  of  the  dan- 
STous  temptaiions  to  which  vouth  is  e^ - 
posed  ,n  this  dissolute  age;  and  therefore 
,  1  earnestly  beseech  your  Lordship  to  con- 
Mcier     besides  the  high  provocation  of 
Almighty   God,  and  the  hazard  of  vour 
soul  whenever  you  engage  in  a  bad  course, 
wha.  a   blemish  you  will  bring  upon   a 
tan;  and  unspotted  reputation,  what  Un- 
easiness and  trouble  you   will   create  to 
}ourself  from  the  severe  rcfleaions  of  a 
pulty  conscience,  and  how  great  a  vio- 
lence  you  will  offer  to  the  g'ood  princi- 
plesof  your  nature  and  education,  and  to 

wni;  '^"^'^'^^'"''^de  for  virtuous  and 
woithythinp.  And  do  not  imagine  you 
can  stop  when  you  please;  exjeric'nce 
shews  us  the  contrary,  and  that  nothino- 
IS  more  vain  than  for  men  to  think  to  sel 
bounds  to  themselves  in  any  that  is  b.ad  : 
J  hope  in  God  that  no  len.plalion  hath 
yet  prevailed  upon  your  Lordship  so  far 
as  to  be  guilty  of  any  lewd  aa  :  if  it  have, 
f's  you  love  your  soul,  let  it  not  proceed 
to  a  habit  The  retreat  is  yet  easy  and 
open,  but  vnll  every  day  become  more 
difhcult  and  obstrufted  ;  God  is  so  mer- 
citui,  that  upon  our  repentance  and  reso^ 

J  u  lion 
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lutlon  of  amendment,  be  is  not  on])  rea- 
dy to  forgive  what  is  pnsi,  but  to'assist 
lis  by  his  grace  to  do  belter  for  the  fii- 
Im-e  ;  but  I  need  not  enforce  these  con- 
siderations upon  a  mind  so  capable  and 
easy  to  receive  good  counscJ ;  I  shall  onlv 
desire  your  Lordship  (o  think  again  and 
again  how  great  a  point  of  wisdom  it  is 


will  not  be  surprized  to  find  I  am  not  the 
most  ungrateful  and  insensible  man  liv- 
ing; which  certainly  I  should  be,  if  I 
did  not  acknowledge  all  your  industrious 
concern  for  me  about  the  business  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  now 
makes  so  much  noise  in  the  world.  Yon 
have,  as  I  am  told,  so  cordially  pleaded 


m  all  otir  actions  to  consult  the  peace  of  ray  cause,  that  it  is  almost  become  vour 
our  own  minds,  and  to  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  constant  and  inseparable  com- 
panion of  our  lives.  If  others  displease 
us  we  may  quit  their  company;  but  he 
that  is  displeased  at  himself  is'unavoida- 
b!y  unhappy,  because  he  hath  no  waj 
to  CTCt  rid  of  himself. 

jMy  Lord,  for  God's  sake,  and  vour 
own,  thinkof  being  happy,  and  resolve 
by  all  means  to  save  yourself  from  this 
untoward  generation  ;  and  delermine  ra- 
ther upon  a  speedy  change  of  your  con- 
dition than  to  gratify  the  inclinations 
of  youth  in  any  way  but  what  is  lawful 
and  honourable;  and  let  me  have  the 
contentment  to  be  assured  from  vour 
Lordship,  either  that  there  hath  been  no 
ground  for  this  report,  or  that  there 
shall  be  none  for  the  future,  which  will 
be  the  vvelcomest  neu-s  to  me  in  the 
■u'orld.  I  have  now  only  to  beg  of  vour 
Lordship  to  believe,  that  I  have  not  done 
Ihis  to  satisfy  the  formality  of  my  pro- 
fession; but  that  it  proceeds  from  the 
truest  affection  and  good-will  that  one 
man  can  possibly  ber.r  to  -nnother. 

I  pray  God  every  day  for  your  Lord- 
ship, vvith  the  same  conslancv  and  fer- 
vour of  devotion  as  for  myself;  and  do 
nou'  more  earnestly  beg  <^f  him,  that  this 


own  ;  and  therefore,  as  unwilling  as  I  am 
to  speak  of  myself,  especially  in  a  busi- 
ness which  I  cannot  wholly  excuse,  yet 
I  think  myself  now  a  little  obliged  to 
shew  my  part  in  this  matter ;  though  im- 
prudent enough,  yet  is  not  altotjelher 
nnworthy  of  so  just  and  so  considerable 
an  advocate. 

The  less  a  man  says  of  himself,  th.c 
better;  and  it  is  so  well  known  already 
how  I  was  kept  out  of  all  the  secret  coun- 
cils, that  I  need  not  justify  myself,  nor 
trouble  you  as  to  those  matters  ;  only  I 
appeal  to  the  unquestionable  testimony 
of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  if  I  did  not 
zealously  and  conslantly  take  all  occa- 
sions to  oppose  the  French  interest;  be- 
cause I  kneu'  it  directly  opposite  both  to 
(he  Kingand  kingdom's  good,  whichare 
indeed  things  inseparable,  and  ought  to 
be  so  accounted,  as  a  fundamental  maxim 
in  all  councils  of  princes. 

This,  1  hope,  will  prepare  the  way  a 
little  for  what  I  have  to  say  concerning 
my  being  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners; of  which  error  I  am  now  as 
sensible  as  I  was  at  first  ignorant,  be- 
ing so  unhappily  conversant  in  the  midst 
of  a  perpetual  court-flattery,  as  never  to 
have  heard  the  least  word  of  any  illegality 


counsel  may  be  acceptable  and  effectual,     in  that  commission  before  I  was  unfor- 
tunately engaged  in  it. 

For,  tho'  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  had 
very  prudently  refused  to  be  of  it,  yet  it 
VV3S  talked  at  court,  it  proceeded  only 
from  his  unwillingness  to  act  at  that  time, 
and  not  from  any  illegality  he  suspected 
in  I  lie  commission;  having  excused  him- 


I  am,  &c, 

LETTER    IIL 

Earl  of  MitJ^fave  to  Dr.  Tiilotsin, 

Sir,  WhKcball,  March  27,  1689. 


TOOTHING  in  this  world  is,  nor  ought     self  from  it  the  most  respectful  way,  by 


to  be,  so  dear  to  any  man,  as  his  re 
putation  ;  and  consequently  the  defence 
of  it  is  the  greatest  obligation  (hat  one 
man  can  lay  on  another :  there  aye  also 
tome  circumstances,  that  render  this  ob- 
Jigation  yet  more  ?icccpt?.ble  and  v-alua- 
blc  ;  a>^  when  it  is  conferred  generously, 
wilhov.^  any  self-interest,  oi-  the  least  de- 
sire of  invitation  frorn  the  person  so  de- 
fen<!ed.  All  this  happens  to  be  my  case 
at  this  tim.c ;  and  therefore  I  hope  ycu 


(he  infirmities  he  lay  under.  Being  thus 
ignorant  of  the  laws,  and  in  such  a  statioi^ 
at  court,  I  need  not  desire  a  man  of  your 
judgment  and  candour  to  consider  the 
hardness  of  my  case,  when  1  was  com- 
manded to  serve  in  a  commission  witU 
a  Lord  Chancellor,  a  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, and  two  Bishops,  who  had  all  of 
them  already  acted  some  lime  there, 
without  shewing  the  least  diffidence  of 
(heir  power,  or  any  hesitation  in  the  ex- 

fcutiosi 
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cciilion  of  it;  nnd  perhaps  a  man  of 
more  discretion  than  1  can  [)ri  tend  to, 
iniglit  have  been  easily  |)ersiiaded  to  act 
in  svieh  a  conjinicUoi',  and  to  think  he 
might  do  it  safely,  both  in  low  and  con- 
science :  but  1  need  not  say  much  to 
shew  my  desire  to  have  avoided,  if  pos- 
sible, a  troublesome  employment,  that 
had  not  the  legist  temptation  of  honour 
or  profit  to  recommend  it ;  and  which 
therefore  1  continued  in  upon  no  account 
in  the  world  but  to  serve  both  king  and 
clerjry  with  the  little  ability  I  had,  in 
moderating  those  councils,  which  I 
thought  might  gro\v  higher  if  I  left  my 
place  to  be  tilled  by  any  of  those  who 
waited  for  it  greedily,  in  order  to  their 
ill  designs. 

And  I  may  expect  the  more  credit  in 
this,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  two 
important  affairs  which  passed  in  that 
«cclesiastical  court,  being  the  Bishop  of 
London's  suspension,  and  the  incapaci- 
Kiting  the  members  of  Magdalen  college: 
t!he  first  was  done  some  months  before  I 
was  a  commissioner  ;  and  I  opposed  the 
last,  both  in  voting  and  speaking,  and 
with  all  the  interest  I  was  able  to  make 
use  of,  which  Indeed  was  but  little  after 
that  opposition  ;  in  which  being  outvot- 
ed, I  seldom  came,  and  never  acted  in 
tliat  court  after,  except  (o  restore  the 
Bishop  of  London,  though  sent  for  con- 
linually,  by  reason  of  my  lodging  so 
near  it. 

And  since  I  have  been  forced  to  men- 
lion  mv  good-will  at  least,  if  not  my  ser- 
vice, to  such  learned  men  of  the  clergv, 
who  I  thought  deserved  it,  it  may  be  al- 
lowed mc  to  give  this  one  instance  more 
of  it ;  that  although  in  preferring  men  lo 
all  other  places  of  the  household,  I  ever 
used  to  ask  permission  first,  and  accord- 
ingly was  often  refused,  for  the  sake  of 
Roman  Catholics  and  others,  who  were 
recommended  by  persons  more  in  favour 
than  myself;  yet  1  w?s  so  careful  of  keep- 
ing that  considerable  part  of  the  family 
unmixed  with  mean  or  unworthy  chap- 
lains, wliom  others  I  feared  would  have 
imposed  on  his  Majesty,  that  I  constantly 
filled  up  those  vacancies  without  giving 
him  the  least  notice  or  trouble  about  it, 
and  supplied  them  with  the  ablest  ap- 
proved divines  I  could  possibly  find, 
most  commonly  recommended  to  me  by 
ti  e  bishops  who  were  not  of  the  court  : 
which  Iconceived  the  most  proper  course, 
io  a  matter  concerning  clergymen,  with 


a  king  of  a  different  persuasion  from 
tlielrs,  and  intended  for  his  real  service, 
believing  it  had  been  better  for  hiiu,  :.i 
well  as  the  kingdom,  if  the  greater  ec- 
clesiastical dignities  had  been  dispo3ed  of 
by  others  with  as  much  caution. 

And  thus.  Sir,  1  have  endeavoured  to 
coHfirm  you  in  your  favourable  opinion 
of  me,  which  must  be  acknowledged  by 
every  body  an  approbation  of  such 
weight,  that  as  I  hope  it  may  be  an  ex* 
ample  of  authority  lo  many,  so  it  is  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  l):dancc  the  censorious* 
ness  of  others,     lam,  Sec, 


«l 


LETTEPv    IV. 

Dr.  Ltiuis  Attevinry*  lo  BisJtoJt  jll'erhurp 
Dear  Brother,  April  .  .  i^zo. 

T  is  reported  that  the  Archdeacon  [of 
Rochester]  is  dead  ;  and  I  have  sent 
my  servant  to  inform  me,  whether  it  is 
so  or  not.  I  have  since  considered  all 
that  you  said  to  me  yesterday,  and  both 
from  reason  and  matter  of  fact,  still  am 
of  opinion,  that  there  can  be  no  just  mat- 
ter of  exception  taken. 

I  shall  only  lay  down  two  or  three 
instances  which  lie  uppermost  in  mv 
thoughts.  Your  Lordship  very  well 
knowb,  that  Lanfranc,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  t  had  a  brother  for  his  Arch- 
deacon ;  and  that  Sir  Thomas  More's  fa- 
ther was  a  I'uisne  Judge  when  he  was 
Lord  Chancellor  j  ;  and  thus,  in  the  sa-» 
cred  history,  did  God  himself  appoint, 
that  the  safety  and  advancement  of  the 
patriarchs  should  be  procured  by  theii' 
younger  brother;  and  that  they,  with 
their  father,  should  live  under  the  pro- 
tection and  government  of  Joseph.    I  in* 


I 


*  Dr.  Lewis  Atterhury,  elderbrcther  of  (ha 
Cistiop,  v.asborn  at  Caldecot,  in  tt>e  parish  of 
New  port -l^agnel,  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  se- 
cond of  AJay  1656.  He  was  educated  at  West- 
minster Sciiool,uii(]er  the  celebrated  Dr.  Bushjr^ 
■between  wliom  and  our  Divine's  f?.ther,  J)r* 
Lewis  Atierbury,  there  was  a  friendihip  auiJ 
intimacy. 

f  From  1070  till  1303- -^  AnsehibUI'JS  wa^ 
made  Arciideacon  in  IC75. 

+  On  the  disgrace  of  Wofsev,  in  1533,  tftef 
great  seal  was  intrusied  to  Sfr  rhoinas  More,, 
who  was  tile  first  layman  lUat  enjoyed  that 
honour,  which  he  resi£:ned  iu  1,33,  nnd  was 
executed  in  1535.  His  father,  Sir  Johoy  out-' 
livjtJhfui  35  jears. 

F  f  3  stance 
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M'.nre  in  those  obvious  examples,  only 
to  let  your  Lordship  see  that  I  have 
canvassed  these  niatiers  in  mv  own 
Ihoughls  ;  and  I  sec  no  rear.on  but  to  de- 
pend on  your  kind  intentions,  intimated 
in  your  former  letter,  to  yoilr  most  af- 
fectionate brother,  Sec. 


LETTER     V. 

Bishoji  Atterbiiry  to  hh  Brclhvr. 

Broniley,  Wednesday,  April  .  .  1720. 
Dear  Brctheri 

OUR  letter  directed  to  We-tininsler 
found  me  here  this  morning.  I  hope 
to  be  at  Westminster  to-m.orro\v.  In 
the  meah  time  you  may  asuire  yourself 
of  any  thing  thr.t  is  in  my  disposal.  At 
present  the  gentleman  *  you  mention  is 
well,  and  likely  to  continue  so.  His 
distemper  is  the  same  as  mine,  though  he 
has  it  in  a  worse  degree.  However,  he 
is  IG  or  17  years  younger  than  I  amj 
and  may  probably  therefore  outlive  me. 
When  he  uas  in  danger  of  l.nte,  llie  first 
];erson  1  thought  of  was  you.  But  there 
are  objections  against  that,  in  point  of 
dccencv,  which,  I  own,  slick  wiih  me; 
and  which,  after  I  haVc  laid  them  before 
vou,  you  shall  allow,  of  over-rule,  as  yoii 
think  fit.  It  had  been  a  much  propercr 
pest  for  mv  nephewf ,  it  God  had  pleased 
to  spare  his  life.  You  need  not  mention 
anv  thing  of  tl.is  kind  to  n»e  |  lor  you 
may  deperd  upon  it,  you  are  never  out 
of  the  thou^ius  01"  your  ever  affectionate 
brother. 


I 


LETTER     VL 

FTom  the  same  to   the  sair.c. 

Dear  Brotht-r,     Dcar.cry,  TucsJ.ay  NIjlU. 

TioFE  voH  have  considered  the  mat;er 
of  ihe  Archdeaconry,  and  do  at  last 
see  it  in  the  srme  light  that  1  do.  I  pro- 
tect to  you,  I  car.nol  help  thinking  ii  the 
most  uuieemlv  indecent  thing  in  the 
world  ;  and  I  <\m  very  sr.re  the  genera- 
lity of  those,   u  [;oie  opinions   I    regard. 


*  Thomas  Sprat,  M.  A.  (sun  to  Htc  famous 
Risliojj  of  I  hat  name).  Ho  w;i<  A  rc,li(!<Mr()ir  of 
liocIiL-s;er  j  aiiil  a  prehemlary  of  Wcs 'minster, 
AViiic-iitster,  uiiu  kocHe>;lcr.  HedieilMay  lo,- 
1 72... 

T  Or.  f.ewis  Alferlnlry  tmil  three  >on9;  of 
vhom  ihe  lirsi  and  suxoaa  aieil  la  ilieir  infancy. 
The  thiril,  named  Bed.Mi'lipJil  Alterimry,  was 
horn  .Ian.  8,  1693,  ^"*^  ^"^^  "'  ^^^^  Siuail-pox, 
Doc.  27,  i-jS. 


will  be  of  that  opinion.  I  was  so  far 
from  apprehending  that  such  a  statiorl, 
under  me,  would  be  in  the  least  welcome 
to  you,  that  I  discoursed  of  it,  and  pro- 
posed it  to  another  person  j  some  time 
ago,  and  am  entered  very  far  into  en- 
gagements on  that  head  ;  and  had  yoii 
not  wrilten  to  me,  I  do  frankly  own, 
that  I  should  never  have  spoken  a  word 
to  you  about  it.  Believe  me,  when  I  tell 
you  that  this  is  a  plain  stale  of  the  fa6l ; 
and,  should  you  at  last  come  to  be  of  my 
opinion,  I  dare  say,  you  will  not,  at  long 
run,  think  yourself  mistaken.  I  am  sure, 
I  shall  not  Ue  at  ease  till  vou  are  in  some 
good  dignity  in  the  church;  such  as  youi 
and  I,  and  all  the  world,  shall  agree,  is 
every  way  proper  for  you*    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    VIL 

From  ihe  iame  to  the  sayue. 

Dear  Brother,  May  20,  1720. 

rpHE  person,  to  whom  I  told  you  I  hacf 
-*  gone  very  far  towards  engaging  my- 
self for  the  Archdeaconry,  was  Dr. 
Brydgtrs,  §  the  Duke  of  Chandos's  bro- 
ther ;  and  him  I  am  this  day  going  to 
collate  to  it.  I  hope  you  are  convinced 
by  what  I  have  said  and  written,  that 
nothing  couhl  liave  been  more  impropey 
than  the  placing  you  in  that  post,  imme- 
diately under  myself.  Could  I  have  been 
easy  under  that  thought,  you  may  be 
sure,  no  man  living  should  have  had  the 
preference  lo  you.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    Vin. 

Et  shoji  yjili)  bury  to  his  Son  at  Oxford. 

Dear  Obbv,  [Of  imcerlain  date.] 

I  THANK    you  for  your  letter,  because 

there  are  manifest  signs  in  it  of  your 
endeavouring  to  excel  yotirself,  and  by 
^Consequence  to  please  me.  You  have 
Succeeded  in  both  respecls,  and  will  al- 
wa\  -;  succeed,  if  you  think  it  worth  your 
while  to  consider  what  you  write,  and  la 
<\'hom,  and  let  nothing,  though  of  a  tri- 
fling nature,  pass  through  your  pen  negU 
genl]v:get  bul  the  way  of  writingcorreft- 
Iv  and  iustlv,  time  and  use  will  teach  you 
to  write  readily  afterwards ;  not  bul  that 

\  Dr  Brjdgcs.     Sec  the  nest  letter. 
((  Dr  Br\(l£cei  was  nri  ol;!  ami  iutimate  ad' 
quainuiicc  oltlie  JLiishop.  liecUcU  .^lay  9,  x-iil' 

too 
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GO  mucli  cnrc  may  <;ivca  sliffiicss  fo  your 
style,  which  oii|iht  iiilcUer.;,  by  all  nnans 
lo  be  avoided.    The  turn  of  ihcm  should 

be  always  naUiral  and  easy,  for  they  are 
an  imnge  of  private  and  familiar  coiwcr- 
salion.  I  mention  ibis  with  respccfl  to  the 
four  or  five  first  lir.cs  of  yours,  which 
have  an  air  of  poetry,  and  do  naUirally 
resolve  themselves  in  blank  verse.  I 
bend  you  the  letter  again,  that  you  your- 
self may  ROW  make  the  same  observation; 
but  you  took  the  bint  of  the  thought  frbm 
a  po2m;  and  it  is  n>  vv.onder  therefore  if 
you  Iiave  heightened  your  phras  j  a  little 
wiien  you  were  expressing  it.  The  rest 
is  as  it  should  be,  and  particularly  there 
is  an  air  of  duty  and  sincerity  in  it,  that, 
if  it  comes  from  the  heart,  is  the  most 
ncceptcble  present  vou  can  make  me  : 
with  these  good  quaJitics  a«  incorrect:  let- 
ter would  please  me  ;  and  without  them, 
Ihe  fiiicst  thoughts  and  langup.ge  would 
ma"ke  no  lasting  impression  upon  me. 
The  Great  Being  says  (you  know)  "  Mv 
"  son,  giv-e  me  thy  heaft'' —  im.plying, 
that  without  it  all  other  gifts  signify  no- 
thing ;  let  me  conjure  you,  therefore, 
never  to  say  any  thing,  either  in  a  letter 
.or  common  conversa'.ion,  lhi;l  you  do  not 
ttiin'k ;  but  always  let  your  mind  and 
your  words  go  together,  even  on  the 
most  slight  and  trivial  occasions.  Shelter 
not  the  least  degree  of  insincerity  under 
the  notion  of  a  compliment,  which  (as 
far  as  it  deser'es  to  be  practised  bv  a  m?n 
of  probity)  is  only  the  most  civil  and 
obliging  way  of  saying  what  vou  reallv 
mean;  and  whoever  en■!plo^•s  if  otheru'ise 
throws  away  truth  for  good  breedi.iu>';  £ 
need  not  tell  you  how  little  his  charac- 
ter gels  by  such  an  exci'ange.  I  sav 
not  this  as  if  I  suspeifted  that  in  any  pa^'t 
of  your  letter  you  intended  only  to  write 
what  was  proper,  without  any  regard  to 
v-hat  was  true  :  for  I  am  lesolved  to  be- 
lieve that  you  were  in  good  earnest  from 
the  beginning  to  ll.e  end  of  it,  as  much 
even  as  I  am  when  1  tell  you  thai  I  Em 
your  loving  fjither. 

LETTER     IX 
Eij/ic/i  Jitaiwjf  to  Lord  Tozonumi. 

My  Lord,       The  Tower,  April  ro,  1723. 

T   AM   thankful  for  the  favour  of  seeing 

my  daughter  any    way  ;   but  was    in 

hopes  the  restraint  of  an. officer's  presence 

in  respeft  of  her  might  have  been  judged 


ncv-dless,  al  a  time  when  her  husband  is 
allowed  to  be  as  often  and  as  long  vvilii 
me  as  he  pleases  without  witness,  especi- 
ally since  we  have  been  parted  now  for 
near  eight  months  *,  and  must  soon,  if 
the  I5ill  takes  place  f ,  be  parted  fof 
ever. 

My  Lord,  I  have  many  things  to  say 
to  her,  iiJ  relation  to  herself,  iier  brother, 
and  my  little  family  affairs,  which  can- 
not with  ease,  to  her  or  me,  be  said  i-n 
presence  of  others  ;  and  I  dare  say  your 
Lordship  does  not  apprehend  that  the 
subjed  of  our  conversation  will  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  deserve  to  be  in  any 
degree  watched  cr  restrained.  She  h.as 
been  the  comfort  of  my  life  ;  and  I  shall 
leave  her  with  more  regret  than  I  leave 
my  preferments  (though  when  I  am 
stripped  of  them  I  shall  have  nothing  to 
support  me).  Nor  is  there  scarce  any 
loss,  besides  that  of  my  country,  which 
will  touch  me  so  neariv. 

Your  Lordship,  who  is  known  to  be  a 
tender  father  ■{:,  will  feel  what  I  say  ;  and 
consider  how  far  it  is  fit  to  indulge  me 
in  so  innocent  a  request.  Jt  is  a  little 
thing  I  ask  ;  but  nothing  is  little  that  cna 
give  any  relief  io  a  man  in  my  sad  cir- 
cum.slar.ces,  which  de-serve  your  Lord- 
ship's compassion,  and  I  hope  will  ob- 
tain it. 

I  am,  with  all  respect,  your  Lordship's 
most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant. 

LETTER    X.' 


The  Ehhofi  cf  Roche^er  to  Mis.  M or  ice. 

Montpelier,  Sept.  3,  1729. 

My  dear  Heart, 

HAVE  so  much  to  say  to  you,  that  I 
can  hardly  say  any  thing  to  you  till  I 
see  y<-)u.  My  heart  is  full  ;  but  it  is  in 
vain  to  begin  upon  paper  what  I  can 
never  end,  I  have  a  thousand  desires  I9 
see  you,  which  are  cheked  by  a  thousand 
fears,  lest  any  ill  accident  sliould  happen 
to  you  in  the  journey.  God  preserve  you 
in  every  step  of  it,  and  send  you  safe 
hiiherl  And  I  will  endeavour,  by  his 
blessing  and  assistance,  to  send  you  well 
back  again,  and  to  accompany  you  in  the 
journey,  is  far  as  the  law    of'  England 


I 


*  Til?  Rishf>pwasapprehon1ed  \ug. 24,  i?;i 

+  It  t)a--<f(l  (lie  House  of  I  'o.iimoa»  on  i\ii  grit 
of  ^piiT  ;in:l  rcce'ned  ihe  ro,.  alusserit  .Vlav  27. 

\  I'tit?  iSoblcntm  reru-'J  iro.ri  ijuolic  buii' 
uess  ill  1 ,  jo,  and  tlieti  Juue  i^i. 
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V  i!I  siiifcr  n\c.  I  stay  her*.*  only  to  rc« 
ifivc  and  lake  care  of  you  ((or  no  olhcr 
view  should  havf  hindered  my  coining 
into  Ihc  i.orth  of  France  lliis  autumn) ) 
and  1  live  onlv  to  help  low.Trds  lenglh- 
cning  your  life,  and  rcndcriiij;  il,  it'  I 
ran,  more  agreeable  to  you  :  for  I  sec 
not  of  wiial  use  I  am,  or  can  W,  in 
other  rcsj^ects.  I  shall  be  impatient  till 
1  hear  you  are  s.-»felv  landed,  and  as  ini- 
p.ilient  after  tl  at  till  you  arc  irfely  p.r- 
rived  in  vour  winter  quarter?.  God,  I 
hope,  will  favour  you  with  ^ood  weather, 
and  all  mrniur  of  goud  accidents  on  the 
wav  ;  and  1  will  take  care,  my  dear  love, 
to  make  you  as  easy  and  ha|)py  as  1  can 
at  the  end  of  your  journey. 

1  have  written  to  Mr  Morice  about 
every  thing  I  can  think  «d'  relating  to 
your  accoir.modalion  on  the  road,  and 
shall  not  therefore  repeat  any  part  of  it 
in  this  It'lter,  which  is  intenileH  only  to 
aeknowledoe  a  ini»take  under  which  I 
find  myseii.  I  thought  J  loved  you  be- 
fore as  much  as  I  could  possibly ;  but  I 
fctl  suili  new  degrees  of  icndcrneiS  aris- 
?ng  in  me  upon  ihib  terrible  lonji  jour- 
ney, zs  I  was  never  before  acquainted 
with.  God  will  rrw^n-rl  you,  i  hope, 
for  yocr  piety  to  me,  whieh  had,  f  doubt 
not,  its  share  in  producing  this  resolu- 
tion, and  will  in  rewarding  you  reward 
me  also ;  that  being  the  chief  thing  I 
have  to  beg  <»f  Him. 

Adieu,  ujy  dear  ht-art,  till  I  see  you  ! 
^nd  till  then  kJlisfy  yourself,  that,  what- 
ever uneasinesi  your  journey  may  give 
you,  my  expectation  of  you,  aud  concern 
for  yoti,  will  give  me  more.  I  am  got 
to  another  page,  ami  nuist  do  violence 
to  m\self  to  slop  here  —  bvit  I  will  — 
and  abruptly  bid  you,  my  dear  heart, 
adieu,  till  1  bid  you  welcome  to  Monl- 
pelier. 

A  line,  under  your  own  hand,  pray,, 
by  tl)e  post  that  first  sets  cnl  utter  you 
Rtnd  al  Hourdeaux. 

1.KTTER    Xr. 

il/r.y.  F'wifis  t'j  hit  rttctfier  In  IjntJiT!. 

Dear  Brol  her,  TouI.>n»e,  Noi .  «,  1 719. 
A  KTKR  a  vcrv  Irdious  an*!  fatiguing 
journey,  Mr.  NK)nce  iim\  t\\.  lidy 
arrived  here  on  Afonday  momino,  (he 
7lh,  about  seven  o'clock,  when^hc  ir.ot 
Lrr  father:  the  oidy  thing,  I  believe, 
khe  had  to  desire  of  God  in  this  woild. 
fc'lie  went  to  bed,  and  r.cver  sLpl  till  she 
,icpt  her  lu4li  aud  well  may  it  be  called 


so  ;  for  never  w.is  death  received  in  sd 
composed  a  manner,  as  1  shall  distinctly 
relate  to  you  from  Monlpelicr.  bhe  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  (upon  her  carnesliy 
desiring  to  have  it  if  possible)  about  ar 
hour  and  a  half  before  she  cxpirel.  Th:  '• 
remaining  time  she  employed  in  diiccf* 
ing  what  she  would  have  done  in  tli- 
most  maierial  thing*  thai  relate  to  ld;n:Iy 
affbirs,  and  that  in  a  very  inuving  ma:?- 
ncr;  and  one  of  the  la-st  was  to  c  -  '  ' 
husband  10  her ;  when  shesaiJ,  • 
♦*  Mr.  Nforice,  lake  .arc  of  llic  cli  1  t  • 
**  —  I  know  you  will ;  remember  mc  ro 
*'  the  Duchess  of  Btickingharn  1"  — — 
This  faial  stroke,  being  given  on  ths 
wr.y  to  her  intended  {Mjrt,  must,  vou  will 
think,  put  us  into  uncommon  disorder. 
Ni'r.  \f..)rice  goes  for  England  as  soon 
as  in  a  condition  to  do  >t.  T'ray  giv- 
my  family  an  accnuni  of  this ;  and  I 
shall,  from  Monlpelier,  do  the  same  ar 
large,  as  well  as  to  yourself.  Adieu  < 
Vours  mcsi  afrcctionalely. 

LETTER    Xir. 

Tiie  VAihoJt  0/  Rochfslri  to  Mr.  Fo^ie, 

T  vr.N  rt'KK  to  thank  you  for  yoiu"  lC\iv{ 
aiid  friendly  letter,  because  I  think 
nivbclf  very  sure  of  a  safe  conveyance ; 
and  I  am  uner.sy  til!  I  have  told  you  what 
impressions  it  made  upon  me.  I  will  do 
it  with  the  ^anie  simplicity  and  truth  with 
which  I  wrote  to  yoti  from  Montpclicr 
upon  a  very  melancholy  occasion  ;  the 
n.emory  of  which  W(nid  have  been  iA 
the  mo5t  touching  manner  awaKencd  b^* 
M'hal  you  wri',  had  it  been  entirely  laid 
a?  leep,  a:  il  never  will  or  can  be.  'fime, 
and  a  succession  of  other  objects,  added 
to  reawn  and  religion  (for  even  these 
great  principles,  that  should  command 
our  nature,  want  now  and  then  some  as- 
sistances from  il)  may  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  my  mind  from  what  it  lov<»  too- 
inuch  to  tliink  of,  though  it  finds  no 
pleasure  in  nich  thoughts  :  they  may 
der.cien  the  quick  sen>>e  of  grief,  and  pre- 
vent the  frequent  returns  of  it;  but 
where  it  m  well  fixed,  they  cannot  ex- 
tinguish it. 

LI.  1    ILK    Xlll. 

Th  btiiioj.  «/  Roihiun  10  •   •   •   •. 

Pearbir,  [L'mlated.] 

\'oi  u    endeavours  (hat   I  may  forget 

my  miiforfnnc,  are  fnily  noble.     It 

would  be  to  dcbci  vc  ihcoi  to  Cy  from  ro- 

K)Iutien: 


■oluliDii.  1  !ii:y  jShU  not  il^iyrr-*  mr  , 
h\'.i  1  must  help  to  bear  «l'«i  \ou  icll  mc 
li€3  so  !»onvy  upon  luy  hjciids.  1  pir- 
fcrvc  u  mean  ;  which  1^  (hrt  cxctllciirc, 
JMSticr,  and  lilncs-.  of  all  ('if-  m  iha 
unonl  system, 

\  irtiir's  .1  intm,  imtl  ♦  fo  l«  mim'Tm'"'* 
)iidiiinc  n<  >ii'  Umu'ii  hi,  ur  tlomiT  I*"**- 
.'  niv  Irictid,  is  no  mnrk  of  i 

•   ,1,  .  .  v  or  excessive  sorrov  ;  hill 

k  '>oi  I  oi  a  ».i!;:iic;.>l  way  ot  Irraliu^  !liiir',i 
lOiioU',  not  .-ficr  t!>e  ^ublk'  .'ashioos  i)f 
fh->sc  you  h\'C.\y.  oty  that  would  ii;a;;niry 
nature  by  dcprcs'-ing  the  Deity  ;  who, 
^••'l;^^l;  forth  their  ruict-isary  at^rcc-mcnt, 
rnakc  iinuccfi^ary  fclrifc.  With  reverence 
i'^  I  mention  (ati«  things,  and  know 

}li»w  (lie  <reat  li>\e  of  n:i)urc  lilU  diy  iiiiiiil, 
>iiil  universal  kiiidnrsi^  lu  iliy  kinil. 

1  am,  while  thus  juvenile,  an  advoJalc 
/«ir,  and  not  a  railer  against,  extreme^. 
Thoso  symptoms  strongly  bode  a  second 
''Oulh,  that  vapours  with  a  treble  and 
(Irt'.'ctive  flame  I  it  is  tl:c  enervated  arm 
•t  Priam  injjjotcntly  raised  against  tlie 
thundering  rage  of  youthh.d  Pyrrhus, 
llo'vcvcr,  this  epistle,  my  di-ar  friend, 
shall  not  beoome  more  tawdry  by  its  not 
being  of  a  piece;  for  1  will  conclude 
with  answering  your  lajt  serious  cjuesliou 
with  another  scrap  of  poetry  : 

WhafeVr  flii"  soul  of  nahire  has  desSgn'd, 
A 'id  wr<ui;lit  on  iii.ittiT,   U  ill'  elVott  ol  mind  ; 
1  .kc  form  of  suhif.iiifc  iis  the  fonm-r's  yif, 
IVniv  beauty  (iiid  design  tJjat  strike  the  heart } 
There's  nought  in  simple  matter  to  delight, 
'Ti«  ihc  fjir  workauiii'ship  liiat  take*  llie  sight. 
The  beaulii'iil  crtect  of  mind  alone 
l<  conu'ly,  and  in  all  fhinjs  coinely  >Uiown. 
^N  here  uiiiid  !•»  no',  iliere  horror  needs  must  be, 
Wyr  matter  rorink'>s  is  '.kt'onniiy. 

LETTER     XIV. 

Di .    Kln^   to    li.-s'io/i  ^'ItUii'Uiy. 

1699. 

/J.ivK  me  l(_.■•^e,  Mr,  to  tell  yon  a  secret 
—  that  I  have  spent  a  whole  dav  upon 
Dr.  Betillcy's  late  volume  of  scandal  and 
criticistn*  ;  for  every  one  may  not  judge 
it  for  his  credit  to  he  so  employed. 
He  IhinLs  meanly,  I  find,  of  my  re?.diiig  ; 
as  meanly  as  I  think  of  his  sense,  his 
modesty,  or  his  manners  ;  and  vet,  for 
all  that,  1  dar«  say,  I  have  read  more 
than  any  man  in  England  besides  liim  and 
me;  for  I  have  read  his  book  all  over. 

If  you  h.^vc  looked  into  it,  S'r,  voil 
luve   found,  ll)al  a  person,   umler  the 
•  The  DiiicrtaiioD  on  PhaJaria,  16,  9, 
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pr«ri«'nce  «if  criticism,  may  lake  xvhat  irtt 
dnn;  he  pleatcs  with  the  reputation  anil 
ttcdit  of  any  gentleman  ;  und  tl.nt  h<5 
need  not  have  any  regard  to  annthet 
man's  f  haracter^  who  ha<i  outc  rciolvtd 
to  expoic  his  own. 

It  was  my  misforluna  once  in  my  lif** 
to  be  in  the  same  j)Iate  with  Dr.  Hentlev^ 
and  a  witness  to  a  great  deal  of  his  ritt^fl 
aiul  scurrilous  language  :  which  hc  wai 
^o  I'^jcmI  of,  as  to  throw  it  out  at  randon* 
in  a  public  shop;  and  is  $0  silly  noiv  ai 
to  call  it  rnvfs-JioMiin^r  \i\  mc,  l)ecauso  li* 
was  to  noisy,  and  1  uat  so  near,  that  i 
could  not  help  hearing  iU 

You  desired  mc,  at  some  years  dir- 
tance,  to  rvcollcct  what  passed  at  thAl 
meeting;  and  I  obeycti  your  commandv. 
Shall  I  "reckon  it  an  ailvantagc,  thai  f)f. 
HeiUley,  \vho  ilis|)Ute?!  the  other  tcsli* 
n)0nics,  falls  in  enliiely  with  mine  ?  I 
would,  if  1  were  not  apprehensive  thai 
(,n  that  very  account  it  might  be  one  step 
farther  frtKii  being  credited. 

llowevLi",  such  is  his  spili?.  to  mc,  thai 
he  coi;firms  the  truth  of  all  1  told  vou. 
For  the  only  parlioular  I  could  call  to 
mind  h?r  grantj,  with  some  flight  dif- 
ference in  the  expression.  And  as  t* 
the  general  account  I  gave  of  his  rude= 
ncss  and  insolence,  he  denies  it  indeed  »^ 
but  in  so  rude  and  insolent  a  mannctv 
th.U  there  fs  no  occasion  for  me  toju^ 
tii'y  myself  on  that  head. 

1  had  declared,  it  seems,  that  he  said, 
'•  the  MS.  of  Flialaris  would  be  worth 
"  noth.ing  if  it  were  collated."  He  sell 
me  right ;  and  avers,  the  exprersion  was 
'•  That,  after  the  various  lections  were 
"  once  taken,  and  printed,  the  MS. 
"  would  be  like  a  squeezed  orange,  and 
"  little  worth  for  the  future."  The  si^ 
niililude  of  "  a  squee7.ed  orange,"  is  in- 
deed a  consider<>ble  circumstance,  which 
I  had  forgotten;  as  I  d-nihllcss  did  se- 
veral others ;  but,  for  r.li  ;:iat,  1  remem- 
ber the  general  drift  and  manner  of  his 
discourse,  as  wejl  as  if  all  ih.e  jiarticufer 
(fxjiresdons  were  present  to  ine.-  just 
as  I  know  hisr  last  botSit  lo  be  a. disinge- 
nuous, vain,  confujcd,  unmannerly  per' 
formance ;  though,  to  my  happiness, 
hardly  any  of  his  awkward  jests  or  im- 
pertinent quotations  stick  by  me. 

1  hc!d  owned  it  to  be  my  opijiiin, 
"  that  a  Ms.  was  worth  nothing  unlvs^ 
'•  it  were  collated."  The  Docior  cim- 
ninglv  distioguishes  Upon  m?;  and  sav-, 
♦'  it  is  worth  nothing  indswd  to  the  re«i 
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"of  the  world;  but  it  is  better  for  the 
"  owner,  if  a  price  were  to  be  set  upon 
"  it,"  I  beg  his  pardon  for  mv  mistake. 
J  thought  we  were  talking  of  books  in 
the  way  of  scholars  :  whereas  he  answers 
me  like  a  bookseller,  and  as  if  he  dealt 
in  MSS.  instead  of  reading  them.  For 
iny  part,  I  measure  the  value  of  these 
kind  of  things  from  the  advantage  the 
public  msy  receive  from  them,  and  not 
from  the  profit  they  are  likely  to  ^jring 
in  to  a  private  owner;  and  therefore  I 
have  the  same  opinion  of  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  *  (which,  he  says,  "  he  keeps 
*'  in  his  lodgings,")  nov,-,  as  I  should 
have  had  before  the  Editors  of  the  Eng. 
lish  Polyglott  published  the  collation  of 
it;  though  it  may  not  perhaps  b-^ar  up 
to  the  same  price  in  St.  Paul's  Chmch- 
yard,  or  at  an  auction  ;  but  I  hope,  if 
it  be  safely  kept,  it  need  never  come  to 
the  experim.ent. 

As  to  the  particular  reflections  he  has 
east  on  me,  it  is  no  more  ihan  I  expect- 
ed. I  could  neither  hope  nor  wish  for 
l)et(er  treatment  irom  one  that  had  used 
you  so  ill.  It  is  reputable  both  to  men 
and  books  to  be  ill  spoken  of  by  him  ; 
and  a  favourable  presumption  on  their 
side,  that  there  is  something  inboth  which 
may  chance  to  recommend  them  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
every  little  creature  to  throw  dirty  lan- 
guage :  but  a  man  must  have  some  credit 
himself  in  the  world,  before  things  he 
says  can  lessen  the  reputation  of  another ; 
and  if  Dr.  Bentley  must  be  thus  quali- 
fied to  mischief  me,  I  am  safe  fron)  all  the 
harm  that  his  malice  can  do  me.  I  am, 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  huiuble  servant. 


Y 


LETTER     XV. 
Sir  Riohard  Steele  to  f  Mrs.  Scurlock. 
Madam,  Saiunlay,  Aug;.  9,  1707. 

ouK  v\it  and  beauty  arc  suggeitions 
which  may  easily  lead  you  into  th.e 

*  Of  the  Old  Teslament. 

+  Mr-T.  M.  Scttrlockjafierwanls  Lad}  Steele, 
idaiis-hrtT  and  sole  tK-itLssofJonatliaii  Si-urlock, 
ii'scj.  01  I  he  county  ol'  racrinaritien,  van  at  this 
time  a  beajtifiil^Dun^  l;i!ly  ahcut  tlu-ai^eof  »8 
cr  ag.  Sr-e  is  siylc;i  Ikti-,  according;  to  the 
mode  of  tiie  time  \,acn  tiiis  letter  was  written, 
not  iilisi^  but  J/<4^cjiSc!irlo;;!c,ilio«|5h  hermo- 
ttier  \ras  still  li.ving.  Ttie  appellation  of  Miss 
Was  (hen  a;)pr(>()riared  to  the  daughters  of  gen- 
tlemun  under  the  agje  of  ten,  or  ji;iven  o|)i)ro- 
briously  to  youiisr^^utlewomeii  roproarhable  for 
tke  giddintiss  or  irregularit)  of  tlieir  cuoduct. 


I 


intention  of  my  writing  to  you.  You 
may  be  sure  that  I  Cannot  be  cold  to  so 
many  good  qualities  as  all  that  see  you 
must  observe  in  you.  You  are  a  woman 
of  a  very  good  uBderstanding,  and  will 
not  measure  my  thoughts  bv  any  ardour 
in  my  expressions,  which  is  the  ordinary 
language  on  these  occasions. 

I  have  reasons  for  hiding  from  mv 
nearest  relation  any  purpose  I  may  have 
resolved  upon  of  wailing  on  you  if  you 
permit  it;  and  I  hope  you  have  confi- 
dence from  mine,  as  well  as  your  own 
character,  that  such  a  condescension 
should  not  be  ill  used  by,  Madain,  your 
nicst  obedient  servant. 

LETTER    XVL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Madam,  Aug.  11,  1707, 

WRIT  to  you  on  Saturday  by  Mrs. 
Warren  ;  and  give  you  this  trouble  to 
urge  the  same  request  I  made  then; 
which  was,  that  I  may  bo  admitted  to 
wait  upon  you.  I  should  be  very  far  from 
desiring  this,  if  it  were  a  transgression  of 
the  most  severe  rules  to  allow  it.  I  know 
you  are  very  much  above  the  little  arts 
which  are  frequent  in  your  sex  of  giving 
unnecessary  torment  to  their  admirers  : 
therefore  hopeyou  willdo  so  much  justice 
to  the  generous  passion  I  have  for  vou, 
as  to  let  me  have  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quainting you  upon  what  motives  I  i>re- 
tend  to  your  good  opinion.  I  shall  not 
trouble  ywu  with  my  sentiments  till  I 
know  how  they  will  be  received  ;  and  as 
I  kiiow  no  reason  why  difference  of  sex 
should  make  our  language  to  each  other 
ditferfrom  the  ordinsry  rules  of  right  rea- 
son, I  shall  affect  plainness  and  sincerity  in 
my  discourse  to  you,  as  much  as  other  lo- 
vers do  perplexity  and  rapture.  Instead 
of  saying  "Ibhall  die  for  you,"  I  profess 
I  should  be  glad  to  lead  my  life  with 
vou.  You  are  as  beautiful,  as  witty,  as 
prudent,  and  as  good-humoured,  as  any 
woman  breathing;  but  I  must  confess 
to  you,  I  regard  at!  these  excellencies  as 
you  will  please  to  direct  them  for  my  hap- 
piness or  misery.  With  me,  Madam, 
the  only  la'jting  motive  to  love,  is  the 
hope  of  its  becoming  rnutual.  I  beg  of 
you  lo  let  Mrs.  Warren  send  me  word 
when  I  may  attend  you.  \  promise  you 
I  will  talk  of  nothing  but  indilferent 
things ;  though,  at  the  same  tnne,  I 
know  not  hew  I  shall  approach  you  in 

the 
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the  lender  niomcul  ot  tiist  seeing  you  nf- 
tcr  (IVistiLT'ar.ltion  which  ha?  bt-c-ti  mr.de 
h)\  Madam,  your  liiost  obedient  and  ii.ost 
faithful  humble  serVaiif; 

LETTER     XVII. 

Fiotr:  the   same   to  the   savir. 

Madam,  Aup-  i4»  ''ot: 

i  Came  to  your  licii^e  (his  night  to  wait 
on  you  ;  but  vou  have  coniuianded  iiic 
to  expect  the  happiness  of  seeing  you  at 
another  time  of  more  Iciiiiic;.  1  am  now 
iiiider  your  own  roof  while  I  write;  and 
that  imaginary  satisfaction  of  being  s<> 
near  you,  though  not  in  your  presence, 
has  in  it  something  (Iiat  touches  me  with 
so  tender  ideas,  that  it  is  impossible;  for 
me  lo  describe  their  force.  All  great 
passion  makes  usdumli;  and  the  highest 
happiness,  as  well  as  highest  grief,  seizes 
us  too  violently  to  be  e:<presscd  by  ciur 
words. 

You  are  so  good  as  to  let  me  know  I 
shall  have  the-  honour  of  seeing  vou  when 
1  nex*  come  here.  J  will  live  ii[)on  fliat 
«.spectation,  and  rneditate  on  your  per- 
fections till  that  happy  hour.  The 
vainest  woman  upon  earth  never  saw  in 
hei*  glass  half  the  attractions  which  I  view 
in  you.  Your  air,  your  shape,  your 
every  glance,  motion,  ar.d  gesture,  have 
such  peculiar  graces,  that  ycu  possess  my 
whole  soul,  and  I  know  no  life  but  m 
the  hopes  of  your  approbation.  I  know 
not  what  to  say,  but  that  I  love  you  with 
the  si nccrest  passion  that  ever  en'fced  the 
heart  of  man.  I  vviil  make  it  the  busi- 
ness of  my  ^ife  to  find  out  means  of  con- 
vincing yon  that  I  prefer  you  to  all  that 
is  pleasing  upon  earth.  I  am.  Madam, 
your  most  obedient,  most  faithful  hum- 
ble servant. 


LETTER      XVIIL 

'F^om  the  safiie  to  the  sami. 
Madam,  Friday  morning,  Ang  15,  1707. 
tjoPiNG  you  are  in  good  health,  as  I 
*^  am  at  this  present  wilting,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  bidding  you  good -morrow,  and 
thanking  you  for  yesterday's  adriiission. 
To  know  so  much  pleasure  with  so  much 
innocence  is,  methri>ks,  a  satisfaction  be- 
yond the  present  condition  of  human  life; 
hut  the  union  of  minds  in  pure  affection 
is  renewing  the  first  state  of  mau. 


You  cannot  imagine  the  graliludiiwitU 
which  I  meditate  on  your  obliging  beha- 
viour to  me,  and  how  much  improved 
in  generous  sentiments  I  return  froiii 
> our  company  :  at  the  same  time  Ihat 
Vou  give  me  a  passion  for  yourself,  yoti 
jnsiiire  ine  also  with  a  love  of  virtue. 

:\iii.  Vv'anen  iiiformed  me  of  your  iii- 
leniion  *  on  Sunday  morning.  I  forbeaii^ 
indulging  myself  in  a  style  which  mV 
eager  wishes  prompt  me  to,  out  of  re= 
veience  fo  ttiat  occasion^.  I  am,  JVIadaril; 
vour  most  obliged,  most  faithful  servant; 


LETTER     XIX; 

From  tJte  same  to  the  same; 

Madam,  Au^.  16,  1707; 

EFokfc:  the  light  this  morning  dawned 
n[  on  the  earth,  I  awaked,  and  lay  iii 


B 

expcctatitin  of   its    return;  not   that  id 
cottld  give  any  new  sense  of  joy  to  me; 
but  as  i  hoped  it  would  bless  you  with  it.^ 
cheerful  face,  after  a  quiet  which  I  wished 
you  last  night.     If  my  prayers  are  hesrdj 
the  day  a];peared  with  all  the  influence 
of  a  merciful  Creator  upon  your  pergoH 
and  actions.  Let  others,  my  lovely  charm- 
cr,  talk  of  a  blind  being  that  disposes 
tlieir  hearts.    I  contemn  their  low  imageij 
of  love.     I  have  not  a  thought  which  rei 
lates  to  you,  that  I  cannot  with  confi- 
dence beseech  the  All-seeing  Power  id 
bless  me  in.     May  he  direct  you  in  all 
your  steps,  and  reward  your  innocencej 
your  sanctity  of  manners,  your  prtidehi 
youth,  an.d  becorning  piety,  with  thecori" 
linuance  of  his   grace  and  protecti'in  \ 
This  is  an  unusual  language  to  ladies  ; 
but  you  have  a  mind  elevated  above  the 
giddy  notions  of  a  sex  ensnared  by  flai- 
lery,  and  misled  by  a  false  and  short  ado- 
ration, into  a  solid  and  long  contempt: 
Beauty,  my  fairest  creature,  palls  in  the 
possession;  but  1  love  also  your  mind  : 
your  soul  is  cis  dear  to  me  as  my  own  • 
and,  if  the  advantage  of  a  liberal  edu= 
cation,  some   knowledge,  and  as  much 
conlcmjt  of  the  world,  joined  with  en^ 
deavours  towards  a  life  of  strict  virtue 
and  'religion,  can  qualify  me  to  raise  nevi' 
idea*  in  a  breast  so  well  disposed  as  yoUrj; 
is,    our  days   will  pass  away    with  joy; 
and,  instead  of  introducing  melancholy 
prospects  of  decay,  give  us  hope  of  eJer-r 
nal  youth  in  a  better  life.     1  liave  buf 

'■  To  rercivc  tiie  sacn'Oeiit, 
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few  mLiries  from  the  duty  of  my  em- 
ployment to  write  in,  and  without  <ime 
to  read  over  what  I  have  writ  :  there- 
fore beseech  you  to  pardon  the  first  hints 
of  my  mind,  which  I  have  expressed  in 
so  little  order.  I  am,  dearest  creature, 
your  most  obedient,  most  devoted  ser° 
Vant. 


LETTER    XX. 

Sir  RUhaiJ  Steeli  to  Mrs,  Scurloci. 
Madam,  Aiij.  17,  1707. 

'T  COULD  not  omit  wriiing  to  von,  tho* 
on  Sunday  morning,  when  1  know  I 
interrupt  your  meditation  on  higher  sub- 
jects *  ;  there  is  notking  but  Heaven  it- 
self which  I  prefer  to  vour  love,  which 
thall  be  the  pursuit  of  my  life  ;  and  I 
hope  there  will  not  a  day  appear  to  our 
lives  end,  wherein  there  will  not  appear 
some  instance  of  an  affection,  not  to  be 
excelled  but  in  the  mansions  of  eter- 
nity, to  which  we  may  recommend  our- 
selves by  our  beliavioiir  to  each  other 
hevG.  I  am,  lovely  charmer,  your  obe- 
•iicnt  •   .  .   . 


LETTER    XXI. 
Frern  the  sanie  to  the  satne. 

Madam,        Lord  Sunderlamrs  Office,  1707. 

VyiTH  what  language  shall  T  address 
my  lovely  Fair,  to  acquaint  her  with 
(he  sentiments  of  an  heart  she  delights 
to  torture  f  1  have  not  a  minute's  quiet 
cut  of  your  sight  ;  and  v^hen  I  am  with 
you,  you  use  me  with  so  much  distance, 
that  1  am  still  in  a  state  of  absence, 
Tieightened  with  a  view  of  the  charms 
which  I  am  denied  to  approach.  In  a 
•word,  you  must  give  me  either  a  fan,  a 
mask,  or  a  glove  you  have  wore,  or  1 
cannot  live;  otherwise  you  must  expect 
1  will  kiss  your  hand,  or  when  I  next 
sit  by  you,  steal  your  handkerchief. 
You  yourself  are  too  great  a  bounty  to 
be  received  at  once;  therefore  1  must 
be  prepared  by  degrees,  lest  the  mighty 
gift  distract  me  with  joy.  Dear  Mrs. 
Scurlock,  I  am  tired  with  calling  you  by 
that  name;  therefore  say  the  day  in  which 
you  will  take  that  of,  Madam,  your  most 
•bedient,  most  devoted  hu.mble  servant. 

*  The  sacrameiit. 


LETTER    XXn. 

From    the    same  to   the   sawie. 

Madam,   Smith-street,  ATestminster,  1705* 

T  TAKE  up  pen  and  ink  to  indulge  the 
sensibility  of  mind  I  am  under,  in  re- 
flecting upon  the  agreeable  company  in 
w  hich  I  passed  yesterday  evening.  The 
day  hangs  heavily  upon  me  ;  and  the 
whole  business  of  it  is  an  impertinent 
guilty  dream  in  comparison  of  the  hap- 
piness of  a  few  moments  of  real  life  at 
your  house,  which  go  off  in  privacy  and 
innocence.  Were  it  possible  the  con- 
cern I  have  for  you  were  mutual,  how 
tedious  would  be  the  moments  of  each 
other's  absence,  how  fleeting  the  hour* 
we  should  be  together!  Hovv  would  xnf 
mirth  be  heightened  !  How  my  sorrow 
banished  by  the  appearance  of  a  smile  in 
that  countenance  where  are  so  charming- 
ly painted  complacency,  good  sense,  in- 
nocence, honour,  and  truth  !  Since  this 
is  the  fijrure  vou  bear  in  mv  imacination. 
you  cannot  blame  my  desire  of  having 
those  good  qualities  my  constant  compa- 
nions, and  for  ever  engaged  in  mv  inte- 
rests. My  heart  overflows  with  the  pleas- 
ing prospects  which  throng  into  my  mind 
when  I  think  of  you.  What  shall  I  say, 
Pr'yihee,  Mrs.  Scurlock,  have  pity  on. 
Madam,  your  most  obedient,  m.ost  faith- 
i"ul  servant. 


LETTER    XXIIL 

Viom  the    same   to   the   snme. 

Madam,  Sniiih-strcet,  Westminster,  17C7. 

T  LAY  down  last  night  with  your  image 
in  mv  thoughts,  and  have  awakened 
this  morning  in  the  samecontemplation„ 
The  pleasing  transport  with  which  I  am 
delighted,  has  a  sweetness  in  it,  attend- 
ed with  a  train  of  ten  thousand  soft  de- 
sires, anxieties,  and  cares.  The  day  arises 
on  my  hopes  with  new  brightness;  youth, 
beauty,  and  innocence,  are  the  charm' 
ing  objects  that  steal  me  from  myself, 
give  me  joys  nbove  the  reach  of  ambi- 
tion, pride,  or  glory.  Believe  me,  fair 
one,  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet  is  giv- 
ing myself  the  highest  bliss  1  know  on 
earth.  Oh,  hasten  ye  minutes  !  bring 
on  the  happy  morning  wherein  to  be 
ever  her's  will  make  me  look  down  on 
thrones !  Dear  Molly,  I  am  passionately, 
faithfully  thine, 

LST^ 
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LETTER    XXIV. 

From   the  same  to  tlie  same. 
Madam,  Aup.  22,  1707. 

Tf  my  vigilance, nnd  icn  thousand  wishes 
for  vour  welfare  aud  repose,  could  have 
any  force,  you  last  night  slept  in  secu- 
rity, and  had  every  good  angel  in  your 
attendance.  To  have  iny  thoughts  ever 
fixed  on  you,  to  live  in  constant  fear  of 
every  accident  to  which  human  life  is  li- 
nble,  and  to  send  up  my  hourly  prayers 
to  avert  them  from  you  ;  I  ray,  Madam, 
thus  to  think  and  thus  to  suffer,  is  what 
I  do  for  her  who  is  in  pain  at  my  ap- 
proach, and  calls  all  my  tender  sorrow 
impertinence.  You  are  now  before  my 
eyes,  my  eyes  that  are  ready  to  fiow  \w\{h. 
tenderness,  but  cannot  give  relief  to  my 
gushing  heart,  that  dictates  what  I  am 
DOW  saying,  and  yearns  to  tell  you  all  its 
nchings.  How  art  thou,  oh  my  soul, 
stolen  from  thyself !  how  is  all  my  atten- 
tion broken  I  My  books  are  blank  paper, 
and  my  friends  intruders.  I  have  no 
hope  of  quiet  but  from  your  pity;  to  grant 
if,  would  make  more  for  your  triumph. 
To  give  pain  is  the  tyranny  ;  to  make 
h^ppy,  the  true  empire  of  beautv.  If 
you  would  consider  aright,  you  would 
find  an  agreeable  change  in  dismissing 
the  attendance  of  a  slave  to  receive  the 
complaisance  of  a  companion.  I  bear 
the  former,  in  hopes  of  the  latter  condi- 
tion. As  I  live  in  chains  without  mur- 
muring at  the  power  which  inflicts  them, 
so  I  could  enjoy  freedom  without  forget- 
ting the  mercy  that  gave  it.  Dear  Mis. 
Scurlock,  the  life  which  you  bestow  on 
me  shall  be  no  more  my  own,  I  am  your 
niost  devoted,  most  obedient  servant. 


LETTER    XXV. 

From   the   same   to  the   same. 

Madam,  Aug.  ^o,  1707. 

T  BEG  pardon  that  my  paper  is  not  finer; 
but  1  am  forced  to  write  from  a  coffee- 
house where  I  am  amending  about  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  dirty  crowd  of  busy 
faces  all  around  me,  talking  of  money'; 
while  all  my  ambition,  all  my  wealth,  is 
love  !  Love,  which  animate's  my  heart, 
sweetens  my  humour,  enlarges  rny  soul, 
and  affects  every  action  of  my  life.  It  is 
lo  my  lovely  charmer  I  owc^  that  manv 


noble  ideas  are  continuallv  aHixed  to  my 
words  and  actioiis ;  it  is  the  natural  ef- 
fect of  that  generous  p.ission,  to  create 
in  the  admirersomc  similitude  of  the  ob- 
ject admired.  Thus,  my  dear,  am  I  every 
day  to  improve  froin  so  sweet  a  comfn- 
nion.  Look  up,  my  fair  one,  to  that 
Heaven  which  made  thee  "uch,  and  join 
with  me  to  implore  its  influence  on  our 
fender  innocent  hours,  and  In^seerh  the 
i\ulhor  of  love  to  bless  the  rites  hr  has 
ordained,  and  mingle  with  our  happiness 
a  just  sense  of  our  transient  condition, 
aud  a  resignation  to  his  will,  which  only 
can  regulate  our  minds  to  a  steady  en- 
deavour to  please  liim  and  each  other. 
I  am  for  ever  your  faithful  servant, 


LETTER    XXVL 
From  tJ.e  same  to  the  same. 

Saturday  Night,  Aug.  50,  T707. 
Dear,  lovelv,  Mrs.  Scurlcck, 
HAVE  been  in  very  good  company, 
where  your  health,  under  the  charac- 
ter oi  iheivoman  I  Jr,<e  best,  has  been  often 
drank  ;  so  that  I  r»ay  say  I  am  dead 
drunk  for  your  s.ike,  which  is  more  thaii 
"  I  die  for  you," 


I 


LETTER    X^VU. 

From    the    sa?ne    to    f^e    sam.e. 

Madam,  Sejit.  r,  1707. 

Tt  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  ta 
be  in  love,  and  yet  attend  business. 
As  for  me,  all  who  speak  to  me  find  me 
out,  and  I  must  lock  myself  up,  or  other 
people  will  do  it  foi'  me. 

A  gentleman  asked  me  this  morning, 
*'  What  news  from  Lisbon  r"  and  I  an- 
swered, "  She  is  exquisitely  handsome." 
Another  desired  to  know  "  V/hen  I 
had  been  last  at  Hampton-court  '"  I 
replied,  "  It  will  be  on  Tuesday  come 
se'ennight."  Pr'ythec  allow  me  at  least 
to  kiss  your  hand  before  that  day,  thai 
mv  mind  may  be  in  some  composure. 
oil  love  ! 

A  thousand  torments  dwell  about  thee, 
Yet  who  would  live,  to  live  without  tliee  ? 

Methinks  I  could  write  a  volume  io 
you  ;  but  all  the  language  on  earth  would 
fail  in  saying  how  much,  and  with  what 
disinterested  passion,  I  am  ev'er  yours. 

LET. 
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LETTER    XXVIII. 
§it  R.ic/iare^  Steele  to  Mrs.  Scurlcck. 
Sept.  2,   iTC-, 

Dear  Creature,       between  one  and  two. 

EVER  since  seven  this  morning  i  have 
been  in  comomv;  but  have  -tole  a 
^Tipiment,  to  pour  out  the  fuhiess  of  my 
thoughts,  and  complain  (o  you  of  the  in- 
|erruption  that  impertinent  amusement 
filled  Business  has  given  mc,  amidst  my 
contemplation  on  the  best  of  women, 
and  the  most  agreeable  object  that  ever 
f:havmed  the  heart  ot  man.  I  am,  dear- 
^St^  loveliest  creature,  eternally, thine, 

LETTER     XXIX. 

from  the  same   to  the   same. 

Scpr.  7,  I7r7, 
pear  Creature,  Seven  in  the  Morniii-. 
•a^T]^ XT  to  the  influence  of  Eleaven,  1  am 
•i^  to  Ihapk  you  tb.at  I  see  the  returning 
^i.av  with  pleasure.  To  pass  my  even- 
ings in  so  sweet  a  conversation,  and  have 
^he  e«teem  of  a  wo:nan  of  your  merit, 
^as,  in  it  a  particularity  of  ha})p!nes.5  no 
^ore  to  be  expressed  tlan  returned  ;  but 
\  am,  my  lovely  creature,  contented  to 
fie  oai  the  obliged  side,  and  toeiuploy  all 
^\y  days  in  new  endeavours  to  -"onvince 
you,  and  all  the  world,  of  the  sense  I 
have  of  Tour  condescension  in  chusing, 
^.idam,  your  most  faithful,  most  obe- 
dient humble  servant. 


LETTER     XXX. 

S->  Richard  Steele  to  Mrs.  Scurlock,  sni. 

Lord  SunderlanriV  OHlie, 
^.ladarn,  V/hit^-liall,  Sep.  3,  1707. 

'^-<ii  5;  young  lady,  your  daughterr,  told 
4  mv,  she  had  a  Icik-r  from  yon  of  '2'id 
i^ipjlant,  wherein  vou  gave  her  the  h.ighest 
piarks  of  your  aircdion  and  an.^iciy  for 
^er  welfare,  in  relation  to  me.  'The 
9_iaia  prospect  on  these  occasions  is  that 
^f  fortune;  therefore  I  shall  very  can- 
^tdiy  give  you  an  account  of  myself  as  to 
^hafparticular.  Iviy  late  wife  had  so  ck- 
yeme  a  value  for  me,  that  §he,  by  fine, 
^•onveyed  to  vaz  her  whole  estate,  situate 
i;^i  Barbadoes,  which,  with  the  stock  and 
lU'.ves  'proper  securities  being  given  for 
\he  payment  of  the  rent;  is  let  for  eight 


hundred-and-fifty  ponndg  /?r>-  atmum,  at 
hali-yearly  payments;  thatis  tosay,4'25l, 
ejch  first  of  Mav,  and  425  1.  each  first  of 
December.  This  estate  came  to  her  in- 
cumbered with  a  debt  of  3GO0  1.  by  le- 
gacies and  debts  of  her  brother,  whose 
executrix  shp.  was,  as  well  as  heiress.  I 
must  confess  it  has  not  been  in  mv  power 
to  lessen  the  incumbrance,  by  reason  of" 
chargeable  sicknesses,  and  not  having  at 
that  time  any  employment  of  profit ;  but 
at  present, and  ever  since  May  last,  I  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Secretaries  of 
(State. to  write  the  Gazette,  with  a  saiarv. 
of  300  1.  a  year,  paying  a  tax  of  45  1.  I 
am  also  gentieman-waitor  to  his  Roya! 
Highness  the  Prince,  with  a  salary  of 
UlOl.  a  year,  not  subject  to  taxes. 

Thus  my  whole  income  is    /.       s.    J. 
iit  present, /;«• «;:««;«  -     1S.jO     0     O 


Deduct  (he  interest  of  30001,  180     0     0 
Ta,ics  for  my  employment      45     0    0 


2'25     0     0 


Remains  after  these  deduc- 
tions -  -  1025  0  0 
This  is,  Madam,  the  present  state  of  my 
affairs;  and,  though  this  income  is  so 
large,  I  have  not  taken  any  regard  to, 
lav  up  any  thing  further  than  just  what 
pays  the  interest  above  mentioned.  If  t 
may  be  so  happy  to  obtain  yotn^  favour, 
so  as  we  mav  live  together  with  singje- 
ness  of  mind,  I  shall  readilv  go  into  such 
measures  as  shall  be  thought  most  advise- 
able  for  our  mutual  interest;  and,  if  it  is 
thought  fit,  will  sell  what  I  have  in  (he 
Plantations.  Your  daughter  acquaints 
nie,  there  is  a  demand  of  14001.  upon 
your  estate,  (he  annual  income  of  v.hich 
is  better  than  400 1.  /ler  annura.  You 
have  row  (he  whole  view  of  both  our 
circumstances  before  you  ;  and  you  see 
there  is  foundation  for  our  living  in  ar» 
handsome  manner,  provided  we  can  be 
of  one  mind  ;  without  which  I  could  not 
propose  to  myself  any  happiness  or  bless- 
ing, were  my  circumstances  ever  so  plen- 
tiful.  I  am  at  a  present  juncture  in  my 
affairs,  and  my  friends  are  in  great  power, 
so  that  it  would  be  highly  necessary  for 
us  to  be  in  the  figure  of  life  which  we 
shall  think  convenient  to  appear  in,  as 
soon  a?  may  be,  that  I  may  prosecute  my 
expectations  in  a  busy  way  v.-hile  the 
wind  is  for  me;  with  just  consideration 
that  about  a  court  it  will  not  always  blo\v 
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one  uav.  Your  coming  lo  town  is 
miohlily  to  be  wished.  I  promise  my- 
self the  pleasures  ot  an  industrious  and 
virtuous  life,  in  studying  to  do  things 
agreeable  to  you  ;  t)Ut  1  will  not  enlarge 
into  piofessions.  I  assure  you,  1  slmll 
always  contend  with  you  who  shall  lay 
the  greater  obligations  nn  the  other; 
and  i  can  form  to  mvself  no  greater  sa- 
tisfaction than  having  one  day  your  per- 
mission to  subscribe  myself.  Madam, 
vour  most  obedient  son  and  most  hum- 
ble servant. 

Writing  is  painful  to  me.  If  you  in- 
close your  letters  to  your  daughter,  ihey 
will  come  free,  ''To  Richard  bteele,  t/q. 
*'  at  the  Secretary's  Office,  Whitehall." 

LETTER    XXXL 

5/;    Richard  Steele   to   Mrs.   Sturkci. 

Dear  M.idam,  Sept.  5,  1707. 

rj-'Hii  pleasing  hope  with  which  my  mind 
•*■  is  possessed,  is  too  deli':ate  a  touch 
of  the  soul  to  be  explained  ;  bill  it  is 
founded  on  so  solid  and  hsting  niolive?, 
that  I  am  sure  it  will  actuate  the  beha- 
viour of  my  whole  life  :  for  I  do  not  en- 
tertain my  imagination  with  those  trans- 
ports only  which  arc  raised  bv  beniuv, 
but  fix  it  also  on  the  satisfactions  which 
flow  from  the  reverence  due  to  virtue. 
Thus  I  am  not  only  allured  by  your  j;er- 
£on,  but  convinced  byl'our  life,  that  you 
are  the  most  amiable  of  women.  Lei  us 
go  on,  mv  lovely  creature,  to  make  our 
regards  to  each  ether  mutual  and  un- 
changeable, that,  while  the  world  around 
us  is  enchanted  with  the  false  satisf-.ctions 
of  vagrant  desires,  our  persons  may  be 
shrio«s  to  each  other,  and  sacred  to  con- 
jugal faith,  unreserved  confidence,  and 
heavenly  society.  While  we  live  after 
this  manner,  angels  will  be  so  far  from 
being  our  superiors,  that  they  will  be  our 
attendants.  Every  good  being  guard  mv 
fairest,  and  conduct  her  to  that  bosom 
that  pants  to  receive  her,  and  protect 
her  from  all  the  cares  and  vicissitudes  of 
life  with  an  ete-nal  tenderness  !  I  am 
fcver  most  obligingly  yours. 

LETTER      XXX 11. 

From  the  same  to  the  mine. 

Madam,  Sept.  10,  1707. 

T>EiNG  very  imeasy  when  absent  from 
you,  I  desire  you  woiild  give  me  leave 


to  take  coach  and  come  to  vour  house : 
in  order  to  which,  pray  let  Warren  be  in 
the  way  to  admit  yoiu"  most  obliged 
humble  servant. 


LETTER    XXXIIL 

Sir  Ih'duird  Sicciv  tu  .l/rs.  Scurloc/:,  sen. 

Lord  Siinderlantl's  (XFire, 
Madam^  WUiiehall,  Sep.  10,  t707. 

t5 Y  Tuesday's  post  I  took  the  liberty  to 
-'-'  write  to  vou  on  the  miost  important 
occasion,  and  have  been  in  ten  thousand 
anxieties  ever  since  that  time,  for  the  re- 
ception which  that  letter  is  to  find.  The 
circumstance  is  so  tender,  and  my  hap- 
piness haiiL's  so  nmch  upon  it,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  seconding  my  first  ad« 
dress  to  you  with  a  second,  thougii  I  pro- 
tect 10  you,!  set  pen  to  paper  with  as  much 
diffidence  as  if  T  had  the  same  passion  for 
vourhclf  as  for  your  daughter.  1  do  not 
entertain  you  with  an  account  of  my  for- 
tune, and  those  particulars  which  will 
naturally  be  enquired  into  by  a  parent, 
because  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  so  gocd 
an  opinion  of  Mrs.  Scurl&ck's  prudence, 
thai  vou  do  not  believe  she  would  throw 
herself  away.  As  to  your  favour  to  my 
pretensions,  I  hope  it  upon  no  other 
foundation  than  making  it  appear  to 
you,  that  as  to  your  own  part  in  the  af- 
fair, there  is  no  man  breathing  that 
could  come  into  vour  alliance,  who 
should,  in  all  the  offices  of  life,  and  pe- 
culiar esteem  for  yourself,  exceed  the 
gratitude  of.  Madam,  your  most  obe- 
dient, most  .humble  servant. 


LETTER    XXXIV. 
Sir  Richard  Steele  to  Jilrs.  Scurlock. 


Y 


My  Dear  Wife,  Oct.  8,  1707. 

ou  were  not,  I  am  sure,  awake  so 
soon  as  I  was  for  you,  and  desired  I  he 
blessing  of  God  upon  you.  After  that 
first  duty,  my  next  is  to  let  vou  know 
1  am  in  health  this  morning  :  which  I 
know  you  are  solicitous  for.  I  believe, 
it  would  not  be  amiss  if,  some  time  this 
afternoon,  you  took  a  coach  or  chair, 
and  went  to  see  an  house  next  door  lo 
Lady  Bulkley*s,  towards  St.  James's- 
slreet,  which  is  to  be  let.  1  h.ive  a  solid 
reason  for  quickening  my  diligence  in  all 
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^ffr.irsofthe  world,  )vhich  is,  (hat  you 
are  my  partaker  in  them,  and  will  make 
me  labour  more  than  anv  incitation  of 
ambition  or  ucalttj  could  do.  After 
}  hsve  implored  the  help  of  Provi- 
tlence,  I  will  have  no  moLlve  to  my 
actions  but  the  love  of  the  best  crtature 
giving,  lo  whom  1  am  an  obedient  hus- 
band. 

LETTER    XXXV. 

S.V  Richard  Steele  to  Mrs.  Scurhck. 

Bear  Aladr^na,  O-Ci.  8,  1707. 

T  covLD  not  forbear  letting  you  know 
*  that  I  have  received  letters  this  mo- 
i"iient  from  Barbadoes,  which  will  facili- 
tate my  business ;  so  natural  is  it  that  all 
things  must  grow  better  by  your  conde- 
^c-endinc^  lo  be  partner  to  your  most 
obliged  hu^^band  and  most  humble  aer-.r 
Yant. 

LETTER     XXXVI. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  to  Mrs,  Sewicei-,  s^>i. 

Honoured  Mother,         Oct.  14,  17C7. 
■f  AM  very  borrv  to  find,   !v  Mrs.  Scur- 
■*  lock's  letter,  that  you  keep  your  bed  ; 
which  makes  me  almost  in  despair  of  see- 
ing you  so  soon  as  I  promised  myself. 

I  have  taken  an  hpuse  in  Berry-street, 
Sf.  James's,  and  beg  your  leave  (o  le- 
|npve  your  goods  thi;her  ;  v\  l-.ere  I  hope 
we  shall  live  all  together  in  the  strictest 
tove  and  friendship.  Whatever  belter 
prospects  your  daughter  might  well  have 
given  herself,  from  her  great  merit  and 
good  qualities,  I  sh.Tll  take  care  to  l-.;u'e 
it  said,  that  she  coukl  not  have  married 
inorc  advantageouMv  with  regard  to  her 
iiiofhcr,  who  shall  always  find  me  ker 
:fnost  obedient  son  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant. 

Your  dai!;'htcr  ^■ives  her  dutv  (o  vou. 


LETTER    XXX ViL 

$ir  RieharJ  Steele  to  Mrs.  Scurloek. 

Oct.  16,  i-c~. 
Dearest  Being  on  Earth, 

T3a-I!  don  me  it  you  do  not  see  me  till 
*  eleven  o'clock,  having  ir.et  a  school- 
fellow from  Indi,),  by  v,  hrni  I  arii  to  be 
ioforrr.ed  in  things  this  nie;l'.t  which  ex- 
Tivmcly  concern  yqnr  pbcdiepl  Im^Land. 


LETTER    XXXVIir. 

Sirf  Riehard  Steele  to.  Mrs.  S  cur  loci;  icit. 

Lord  Sunderland's  Ofliee, 
Honoured  Madam,         Oct.  28,  1707, 

I  vr  A  s  very  glad  to  find  Ust  post  that  mv 
wife  had  a  letter,  which  informed  her 
of  (he  amendment  of  your  health.  She 
tells  me  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
message  sent  her  that  my  hand  is  requir- 
ed for  the  payment  of  some  money  in 
the  country.  I  accordingly  include  suclv 
3  direction,  and  in  any  thing  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  have  mv  concurrence, 
you  have  it  without  reserve  ;  for  I  sin- 
cerely rely  on  your  prudence  and  good-, 
ness,  both  in  acting  for  me  and  in  favour 
to  me.  If  you  think  it  convenient  that 
I  do  this  in  a  more  formal  wav,  be  plca.s- 
ed  to  command.  Madam,  your  most  obe  ^ 
dieni  son,  and  most  humble  servant, 

LETTER     XXXIX. 


'the. 


■  to  th 


e  satie^. 


I 


Honoared  Madam,         ^ov.  4, 1707, 

AM  sorrv  your  indisposition  continues^ 
and  keeps  yon  in  the  country  ;  I  have 
myself  Ueen  under  a  very  severe  illness 
for  some  days,  but  am  now  almost  reco- 
vered. This  is  my  wife's  birth-day,  and 
I  am  come  down  stairs  to  celebrate  i^ 
with  as  much  good  humour  as  rriy  pre- 
sent health  will  permit.  Your  health  iii 
not  omilted  in  our  cheerful  moments, 
and  your  company  will  extremely  im- 
prove them.  I  am,  Madam,  your  most 
cbcdient  son  and  most  huaible  servant. 
Your  daughter  has  beep  very  ill  tiU 
this  day.     3he  gives  her  duty. 

LETTER     XL. 

Trom  the  same  to  the  same. 


] 


Honoured  Madam,       Nov.  13,  1707. 

AM  very  glad  to  hear  by  uncle  Scur* 
lock's  last  letters,  that  you  have  taken 
in  your  horses  in  order  to  your  journey. 
Since  my  last  to  you,  1  have  had  an  af- 
fliction which  was  perfectly  new  to  me  ; 
a  fit  of  the  gout.  I  am  a  little  awkward 
at  my  crutches,  and  have  not  been  so 
patient  as  longer  experience  of  this  sort 
of  evil  usually  makes  us.  Our  new 
house  will  be  ready  for  our  goods  next 
\\eekj;  andj  as  scon  as  it  is  so,  we  will 

remove 
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remove  to  it.  I  am  out  of  pain,  tlioujjli 
I  cannot  stir;  in  the  mean  while  your 
daughter  is  dancing  at  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  She  gives  her  duty  to  you. 
I  am  extremely  obliged  to  my  uncle 
Scurlock  for  his  kind  present,  wliich  will 
be  in  town  to  morrow  niglit.  I  am,  Ma- 
dam, your  most  obedient  son,  and  hum- 
ble servant. 

LETTER  XLT. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Lord  Sunderland's  Office, 

Honoured  Madam,  Nuv.  20,  1707. 
lyfv  wile  shewed  me  a  letter  of  the  15th 
from  Mrs.  Pugli,  wherein  there  are 
the  general  comphiints  under  which  every 
body  at  present  is  sighing,  whoseconcerns 
are  wholly  in  land.  Chearful  and  inge- 
nuous tempers  may  agree  so  well,  and 
concert  their  affairs  in  such  a  manner,  as 
to  make  all  things  easy.  I  extremely 
long  to  see  you ;  and  hope  to  be  on  my 
legs  to  receive  you,  when  I  first  do  my- 
self the  honour  of  kneeling  to  you,  and 
telling  Iiow  much  I  am.  Madam,  your 
most  obedient  son,  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant. 

My  absolute  governess  gives  her  duty 
to  you. 

LETTER    Xm. 

Sir  Richard  Siefle  to  Airs.  Steele. 

Dear  Ruler,  Dec,  8,  1707. 

T     CANNOT   wait   upon  you    to-day    to 

Hampton-Court.  I  have  the  West- 
Indian  business  on  my  hand,"  and  find 
very  much  to  be  done  before  Thursday's 
post.  I  shall  dine  at  our  table  at  court, 
where  the  bearer  knows  how  to  come  to 
rae  with  any  orders  for  your  obedient 
husband,  and  most  humble  servant. 

My  duty  to  my  mother. 

LETTER    XLin. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
My  dear,  dear  Wife,     Dec.  22, 1707. 

T   WRITE  to  let  you  know  I  do  not  come 
home  to  dinner,   being  obliged  to  at- 
tend some  business  abroad,  of  which  I 

*  Tlie  plantation  in  Barbadoesj  left  to  Steele 
by  his  iii-st  wife. 


shall  give  you  an  account  (when  I  see 
you  in  the  eveiiiu'a;)  as  becomes  your  du- 
tiful and  obedient  husband. 

L  E  T  T  E  R     XLIV. 

From  tlie  same  to  the  same. 

Devil  TaTcm,  Temple-Bar, 

Dear  Prue,  Jan.  3,  1708. 

T  HAVE  partly  succeeded  in  my  business 

to-day,  and  inclose  two  guineas  as  ear- 
nest of  more.  Dear  Prue,  I  cannot  come 
home  to  dinner.  I  languish  for  your 
welfare,  and  will  never  be  a  moment 
careless  more.      Your  faithful  husband. 

Send  me  word  you  have  received  this. 

LETTER    XLV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Prue,  Eleven  at  Night,  Jan.  5, 1708. 
T  was  going  home  two  hours   ago,  but 

was  met  by  Mr.  Griffith,  who  has  kept 
me  ever  since  meeting  me  as  he  came 
from  Mr.  Lambert's.  I  will  come  with- 
in a  pint  of  wine. 

We  drink  your  health,  and  Mr.  Grif- 
fith is  your  servant. 

LETTER     XLVL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

May  19,  1708. 
Lord  Sunderland's  Office,  eleven  o'clock. 
Dear  Prue, 

T  DESIRE  of  you  to  get  the  coach  and 
yourself  ready  as  soon  as  you  can  con- 
veniently, and  call  for  me  here,  from 
whence  we  will  go  and  spend  some  time 
together  in  the  fresh  air,  in  free  confer- 
ence. Let  ray  best  periwig  be  put  in  the 
coach-box,  and  my  new  shoes,  for  it  is  a 
comfort  to  be  wtll-dressed  in  agieeable 
company.  You  are  vital  life  to  your 
obliged,  affectionate  husband,  and  huuir 
ble  servant. 

LETTER     XLVn. 

From  the  same  to  lite  same. 

Dear  Wife,  Aug.  il,  1703. 

T  HAVE  ordered  Richard   to   take   your 

directions,  whether  you  ^vill  have  the 

chariot  with  two  or  four  liories  to  set  you 
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and  your  friend  down  at  your  house  at 
Hampton-Court.  Watts  is  gone  over 
the  water,  and  says  slie  has  your  com- 
mands to  follow  in  the  stage-coach.  I 
shall  iriake  it  the  business  of  my  lile  to 
make  you  easy  and  happy.  Consult  your 
cool  thoughts,  and  you  will  kno\v  that  it 
is  the  glory  of  a  woman  to  be  her  hus- 
band's friend  and  companion,  and  not  his 
sovereign  director.  I  am,  with  truth, 
sincerity,  and  tenderness,  ever  your  faith- 
ful husband. 

Pray  let  the  gardener  put  the  place  in 
order. 

LETTER     XLVIII. 

Sir  Richard  Sleek  lo  JMis.  Steele. 

:Madam,  Aug.  Vi,  1708. 

T   HAVE  yaur  letter,  wherein  you  let  me 

know,  that  the  little  dispute  we  have 
had  is  far  from  being  a  trouble  to  you ; 
nevertheless,  I  assure  you,  any  disturb- 
ance between  us  is  the  greatest  affliction 
to  me  imaginable.    You  talk  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world;  I  shall  never  govern 
my  actions   by   it,  but   by  the  rules  of 
morality  and  right  reason.     I  love  you 
better  than  the  light  of  my  eyes,  or  the 
life-blood  in  my  heart;  but,  when  I  have 
let  you  know  that,  you  are  also  to  under- 
stand,  that  neither  my  sight  shall  be  so 
far  inchanted,  or  my   affection  so  much 
master  of  me,  as  to  make  me  forget  our 
common  interest.  To  attend  my  business 
as  I  ought,  and   improve  my  fortune,  it 
is  necessary  that   my  time  and  my  will 
should  be  under  no  direction  but  my  own. 
Pray  give  my  moi>t  humble  service  to 
Mrs.   Binns.     I   write  all  this  rather  to 
explain  my  own  thoughts   to  you  than 
answer   your  letter  distinctly.     I  inclose 
it    to  you,   that,    upon   second  thoughts, 
you  may  see  the  disrespectful  manner  in 
which  you  treat  your  affectionate,  faithful 
husband. 

LETTER     XLIX. 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 
Madam,  Aug.  i3,  iro3.- 

I  HOPE  this  will  find  you  in  good  health, 
as  I  am  at  this  present  writing,  thanks 

be  to  God  for  it. 

I  have  not  only  rebelled  against  you, 

but  all  the  rest  of  my  governors,  from 

yourself,  whom  I  acknowledge  to  have 


the  right  of  partnership,  to  the  lowest 
person  who  had  to  do  with  me.  I  have 
a  very  just  sense  of  your  merit,  and  think, 
when  i  have  put  you  into  the  proper  me- 
thfxls  which  you  ought  to  follow,  I  shall 
be  the  happiest  man  living  in  being  your 
most  afli^clionate  husband,  and  humble 
servant. 

LETTER     L. 

from  ihe  same  lo  the  same. 

Monday  mornirg. 

Dear  Pruc,  Aug.  16,  1708. 

T  HOPE  you  have  composed  your  mind, 

and  are  convinced  that  the  methods  I 
have  taken  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
our  mutual  good.  I  do  assure  you,  tliere 
is  not  that  thing  on  earth,  except  my  ho- 
no\;r  and  that  dignity  which  every  man 
who  lives  in  the  world  must  preserve  to 
himself,  which  I  am  not  ready  to  sacri- 
fice to  your  will  and  inclination. 

I  dined  yesterday  with  my  Lord  Ha- 
lifax, where  the  beauties  in  the  garden 
were  drunk  too.  I  have  settled  a  great 
deal  of  business  within  these  few  days, 
of  all  which  I  will  gi\e  you  an  account 
wdien  we  meet.  I  am,  with  the  most  sin- 
cere affection,  your. obliged  husband. 

I  sent  you  some  tea  on  Friday  last. 
My  most  humble  service  to  Mrs.  Binns. 

LETTER     LL 

from  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Prue,  Sept.  13, 1708. 

T  WRITE  to  you  in  obedience    to  what 

you  ordered  me;  but  there  are  not 
words  to  express  the  tenderness  I  have  for 
you.  Love  is  too  harsh  a  word  for  it; 
but  if  you  knew  how  my  heart  aches  when 
you  speak  an  unkind  word  to  me,  and 
springs  with  joy  when  you  smile  upon 
me,  I  am  sure  you  v,;ould  place  your 
glory  rather  in  preserving  my  happiness 
like  a  good  wife,  than  tormenting  me  like 
a  peevisii  beauty.  Good  Pruc,  write  me 
word  you  sl>;Ul  be  overjoyed  at  my  re- 
turn to  you,  and  pity  ths  awkward  figure 
I  make  when  I  pretend  to  resist  you,  by 
com])lying  always  with  the  reasonable 
demands  of  your  enamoured  husband. 
P,  S.     I  am  Mrs.  Binns's  servant. 
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LETTER     LII. 

from  the  same  to  the  same. 

Five  in  the  cveninjr, 
Dear  Prue,  Sept.  19, 17()8. 

T  SEND  you  seven  pennyworth  of  wal- 
*  mils  at  five  a  penny,  which  is  the 
o;rcatest  proof  I  cm  give  you  at  present 
ofmybeing,^vithnly  -.vhole  heart,  yours. 

The  little  horse  comes  back  with  the 
boy,  who  returns  with  him  for  me  on 
Wednesday  evening;  iu  the  mean  time, 
I  believe,  it  will  be  well  that  he  runs  in 
the  park, 

1  am  Mrs.  Binns's  servant. 

Since  I  writ  this,  I  came  to  the  place 
uhere  the  boy  was  ordered  with  the 
horses;  and,  not  hnding  him,  sent  this 
bearer,  lest  you  should  be  in  fears,  the 
boy  not  returning. 

P.  S.  There  are  but  29  walnuts. 

LETTER     LIII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Almost  nine  at  nisjht, 
Dear  Prue,  Oct.  29, 1708. 

T  BEG  the  favour  of  you  to  take  care  to 
wrap  yourself  up  very  warm  for  your 
journey  to-morrow.  The  coaclunan  has 
his  orders;  and  I  have  agreed  with  him 
to  bring  you  to  Kensington-square,  and 
carry  Mrs.  Binns's  home,  in  hopes  she 
will  dispense  with  yeurwaiting  upon  her, 
and  returning  afterwards  to  your  lodg- 
ings. 

I  shall  take  care  to  have  your  lodgings 
fit  for  your  reception,  and  will  never 
omit  any  thing  in  my  power  to  make 
your  hoiu's  agreeable.  Your  aflfectionate 
husband. 

LETTER     LIV. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Prue,  Nov.  13, 1708. 

T  SEND  you  all  the  money  I  have,  which 
I  hope  will  bring  you  to  town.  Since 
you  have  an  inclination  to  see  the  funeral, 
I  have  spoken  for  a  place  at  the  house- 
keeper's of  the  House  of  Lords  to  place 
you  in,  till  I  can  get  you  a  more  conve- 
nient one  for  seeing  the  procession  ;  and 


I  take  it  that  it  will  be  best  to  be  in  the 
Abbey  itself,  for  which  end  you  must 
come  soon.  I  am  ordered  to  stay  here, 
or  should  come  for  you.  Yours,  with 
all  my  soul. 

The  llect  is  con)c  in. 

LETTER     LV. 

From  (he  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Wife,  Nov.  17, 1708. 

TTow  can  you  add  to  my  cares,  by  mak- 
ing so  unjust  complaints  against  me 
as  In  yours  of  last  night?  I  take  all  the 
pains  imaginal)le  to  bring  you  home  to 
ease  and  satisfaction,  and  made  a  great 
step  in  it  yesternight,  which  I  could 
not  had  I  spent  my  time  elsewhere  than 
where  I  did.  My  dear,  he  chearful,  and 
expect  a  good  account  of  things  this  even- 
ing, from  dear  wife,  your  most  affec- 
tionate and  most  obliged  husband. 

LETTER     LVI. 

From  (he  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Wife,  May  5, 1709. 

T  CANNOT  express  to  you  the  real  sor- 
row the  inequality  of  my  behaviour 
gives  me,  when  I  reflect  that  I  am  in 
passion  before  the  best  of  women.  Dear 
Prue,  forgive  me  :  I  will  neglect  nothing 
which  may  contribute  to  our  ease  toge- 
ther; and  you  shall  always  find  nie  your 
affectionate,  faithful,  and  tender  husband. 

LETTER     LVH. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Prue,  April  7,  1710. 

T  INCLOSE  to  you  a  receipt  for  the  sauce- 
pan and  spoon,  and  a  note  of  231.  of 
Lewis's,  which  will  make   up  the  501. 
I  promised  for  your  ensuing  occasion.* 

I  know  no  happiness  in  this  life  in  any 
degree  comparable  to  the  pleasure  I  have 
in  your  person  and  society :  I  only  beg 
of  you  to  add  to  your  other  charms,  a 
fearfulness  to  see  a  man  that  loves  you  in 
pain  and  uneasiness,  to  make  me  as  hap- 
py as  it  is  possible  to  be  in  this  life. 
Rising  a  little  in  a  morning,    and  bein^ 

*  Mrs.  Steele  was  tlien  pregnant  with  her 
first  child. 
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disposed   to  a  chearrulness,* thing  you  do.  let  it  be  ever  so  odd  and 

would  not  be  amiss.    I  am  your  most  af-  unexpected,  to  tlietcnderest  of  husbands, 

fectionate  husband,  and  obedient  servant.  We  had  not,  when  youleftus,  an  inch 

There  are  papers  in  the  parlour  win-  of  candle,   a  pound  of  coal,   or  a  bit  of 

dow,  dated   iVom  Hamburgh  and  other  meat,  in  the  kouse  ;  but  we  do  not  want 

places,  which  I  want.  now. 


LETTER     LVIII. 

Sir  Richard  Sleelc  lo  Mrs.  Steele^  at 
Mr?.  Bradshaw's  House  at  Siindy-end^ 
wer  against  the  Bull  Alehouse  in  Ful- 
ham-road. 

Wednesday,  Aug.  9,  1710. 
Berry-street,  half-hour  after  six. 

Dear  Prue, 

'T'Hou  art  such  a  foolish  tender  thing, 
that  there  is  no  living  with  thee. 
I  have  broke  my  rest  last  night,  be- 
cause I  knew  you  would  be  such  a  fool  as 
not  to  sleep.  Pray  come  home  by  this 
morning's  coach,  if  you  are  impatient; 
but  if  you  are  not  here  before  noon,  I 
will  come  down  to  you  in  the  evening  : 
but  I  must  make  visits  this  morning,  to 
hear  what  is  doing.     Yours  ever. 

LETTER     LIX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Creature,  July,  24, 1712. 

A  LL  you  desire  shall  be  done.  I  beg 
of  you  to  compose  yourself:  for  no- 
thing else  can  [make]  iiappy  one  that 
doats  on  you  so  much  that  he  cannot  hide 
it,  though  he  heartily  wishes  he  could. 
Yours  unchangeably.. 

LETTER     LX. 

From  the  same  In  Ike  snmr,  at  Curmar- 

then,   South  Wales. 

Dear  Prue,       Saturday,  Nov.  17, 1716. 

\ /Jolly's  distemper  proves  the  small- 
pox, which  she  has  very  favourably, 
and  a  good  kind.  Mrs.  Evans  is  very 
good  ;  and  Nurse  Jervase  very  diligent ; 
Sarah  has  every  good  quality,  and  the 
whole  family  are  in  health  beside  the 
dear  infant.  I  am  very  close  at  my  pa- 
pers, not  having  been  two  hours  out  of 
the  house  since  I  parted  with  you.  Pray 
take  care  of  yourself.  I  love  you  to  dis- 
traction; lor   I  cannot   be  angry  at  any 

*  A  few  word*  are  here  cut  out. 


LETTER     LXr. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Prue,  Nov.  20,1716. 

T  AM  here  under  the  double  severity  of 
your  absence  and  Molly's  sickness ; 
but  I  hope  you  are  well,  as  the  child  is, 
in  her  condition.  She  has  the  small-pox 
with  very  favourable  symptoms,  and  is 
very  well  attended  by  Evans  and  her 
husband,  Sarah,  and  Nurse  Jervase.  I 
am,  with  the  utmost  affection,  your  obe- 
dient husband,  and  most  humble  servant. 

I  hope  to  begin  my  journey+  the  day 
after  \Villmot's  return. 

I  opened  this  after  sealed,  to  let  you 
know  Willmot  is  come. 

LETTER     LXn. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Prue,  Nov.  26,  1716. 

T  HorE  this  will  find  you  safe  at  Car- 
marthen, and  that  you  find  all  things 
easy  there.  There  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary has  occurred  here.  Your  daughter 
Betty  was  very  well  yesterday:  I  made 
her  be  brought  out  as  I  rode  by. 

I  have  been  much  on  horseback  to 
prepare  for  my  journey,  for  which  I  ex- 
pect orders  on  Monday  next  out  of  Scot- 
laiid.  This  is  the  ninth  day  with  my 
dear  Molly  in  the  small-pox ;  she  has 
many  in  the  body,  few  in  the  face:  they 
are,  they  say,  very  kindly.  Nurse  Jer- 
vase, with  her  duty,  recommends  her- 
self to  you  for  her  extraordinary  care  and 
diligence  about  your  child.  Mrs.  Evans 
and  her  husband  deserve  very  well  of  us. 
I  am  with  the  teuderest  love,  your  most 
obedient  husband,  and  most  humble  ser- 
vant. 

My  most  humble  service  to  the  widow, 
and  all  the  family. 

t  To  Scotland  whither  he  was  going  as  a 
Commissioner  of  the  forfeited  estates. 
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LETTER    LXIII. 

From  Ihc  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Prue,  Dec.  18,  1716. 

VV'"^'"^'^  I  'o^'*^  y°"  because  you  are 
the  mother  of  the  children,  or  them 
because  you  are  tlieir  mother,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  am  sure  I  am  growing  a  very 
covetous  creature  for  the  sake  ol  both  of 
you.  I  am  making  haste  to  Scotland : 
have  only  a  small  affair,  which  I  will 
acquaint  you  with  in  my  next,  and  am 
entirely  yours. 

LETTER    LXIV. 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 
Dear  Prue,  Christnias-day. 

T  WENT  the  other  day  to  see  Betty  at 
Chelsea,  who  represented  to  me,  in 
her  pretty  language,  "  that  she  seemed 
"  helpless  and  friendless,  witiiout  any 
"  body's  taking  notice  of  her  at  Christ- 
"  mas,  wheji  all  the  children  but  she  and 
"  two  more  were  witli  tiieir  relations.' 
I  have  invited  her  to  dinner  to-day,  with 
one  of  the  teachers,  and  they  are  here 
now  in  the  room  ;  Betty  and  Moll  very 
noisy  and  pleased  together.  Bess  goes 
back  again,  as  soon  as  she  has  dined,  to 
Chelsea.  I  have  stayed  in,  to  get  a  very 
advantageous  affair  dispatched;  for,  1 
assure  you,  I  love  money  at  present  as 
well  as  your  ladyship,  and  am  entirely 
yours. 

I  told  Betty  I  had  writ  to  you:  and 
she  made  me  open  the  letter  again;  aad 
give  her  humble  duty  to  her  mother,  and 
desire  to  know  when  she  shall  have  the 
honour  to  see  her  in  town.  She  gives 
her  love  to  Mrs.  Bevans  and  all  her 
cousins. 

LETTER    LXV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Prue,  [Undated,] 

Y  HAVE  yours,  and,  if  I  have  ever  of- 
fended you,  am  heartily  sorry  for  it, 
and  beg  your  pardon.  As  to  the  next 
circumstance,  the  world  is  all  alike  every 
vhere ;  and  I  know  no  occasion  for  ex- 
pecting great  friendship,  and  disinterest- 
ed conduct;  but  maintain  a  discreet  and 
distant  correspondence,  at  the  same  time 
always  ready  to  do  what  good  one  can  to 


relations,  w'ithout  thinking  of  what  re- 
turn tliey  will  make.  1  do,  as  you  ad- 
vise, court  and  converse  with  men  able 
and  willing  to  serve  me.  But  after 
this,  you  grow  very  pleasant,  and  talk  of 
8001.  Please  to  shew  me  in  your  next 
how  you  make  out  such  a  demand  upon 
me,  and  you  shall  have  my  serious  an- 
swer to  it.  Your  words  are,  "  the  full 
"  8001.  you  owe  me."  You  advise  me 
to  take  care  of  my  soul:  I  do  not  know 
what  you  can  think  of  yours,  when  you 
have  and  do  with-liold  from  me  your 
body,  I  observe  what  you  say  of  cousin 
Alexander,  and  shall  be  glad  of  his  cor- 
respondence. I  have  not  yet  had  any 
money  as  a  commissioner;  but  shall  next 
week,  and  then  will  pay  Betty's  school- 
ing, lie.  Your  most  obedient,  humble 
husband  and  servant. 

I  inclose  to  you  a  letter  from  Morgan 
Davies,  wiih  my  answer  on  the  back,  i 
believe  you  had  better  conceal  that.  I 
send  you  his  letter  ;  you  may  be  sure  he 
shall  have  no  consent  of  mine  separate 
from  yours,  for  you  rule  me  entirely. 

LETTER    LXVI. 

Fro)n  the  same  lo  the  same. 

[Undated.] 
My  dearest  Prue,  and  beloved  Wife,  Sec, 
T  HAVE  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  which 
turns  wholly  upon  my  taking  care  of 
ray  health,  and  advice  to  forbearembark- 
ing  too  deeply  in  public  matters,  which 
you  enforce  by  reminding  me  of  the  in- 
gratitude I  have  met  with.  I  have  as 
quick  sense  of  the  ill-treatment  I  have 
received  as  is  consistent  with  keeping  up 
my  own  spirit  and  good-humour.  When- 
ever I  am  a  malcontent,  I  will  take  care 
not  to  be  a  gloomy  one,  but  hope  to  keep 
some  stings  of  wit  and  humour  in  my 
own  defence.  I  am  talking  to  my  wife, 
and  therefore  may  speak  my  heart  and 
the  vanity  of  it.  I  know,  and  you  are 
witness,  that  I  have  se.'-vedthe  Royal  Fa- 
mily with  an  unreservedness  due  only  to 
Heaven,  and  I  am  now  (I  thank  my  bro- 
ther Whigs)  not  possessed  of  twenty  shil- 
lings from  the  favour  of  tlie  court.  The 
Playhouse  it  had  been  barbarity  to  deny 
at  the  player's  request,  and  therefore  I 
do  not  allow  it  a  favour.  But  I  banish 
the  very  memory  of  thtse  things,  nor 
will  1  expect  any  thing  but  what  I  must 
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strike  out  of  myself.  By' Tuesday's  post 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  guess  when  I 
shall  leave  the  town,  and  turn  all  my 
thoughts  to  finish  my  comedy."  You 
vill  find  I  have  got  so  much  constancy 
and  fortitude  as  to  live  my  own  way 
(within  the  rules  of  good-breeding  and 
dtcency)  where-ever  I  am;  for  I  will  not 
sacrifice  your  husband,  and  the  father  of 
the  poor  babes,  to  any  one's  humour  in 
the  world.  But  to  provide  for,  and  do 
you  good,  is  all  my  ambition. 

I  have  a  list  of  21  leases  for  the  setting 
out  1991.  8s.  per  aiiiiam.  I  have  not  yet 
heard  of  Mr.  Philips.  I  am,  dear  Prue, 
ever  yours. 

LETTER    LXVII. 

Sir  Richard  Steele  to  Lady  Steele.  "^ 


Dear  Prue, 


Hampten-Court. 
March  16, 1716-17. 


TF  you  have  written  any  thing  to  me 
which  I  should  have  received  last  night, 
I  beg  your  pardon  that  I  cannot  answer  it 
till  the  next  post.  The  House  of  Commons 
will  be  very  busy  the  next  week;  and  I 
had  many  things,  public  and  private,  for 
which  I  wanted  four-and- twenty  hours  re- 
tirement, and  therefore  came  tovisit  your 
son.  I  came  out  of  town  yesterday,  be- 
ing Friday,  and  shall  return  to-morrow. 
Your  son,  at  the  present  writing,  is 
mighty  well  employed,  in  tumbling  on 
the  Hoor  of  the  room,  and  sweeping  the 
sand  with  a  feather.  He  grows  a  most 
delightfid  child,  and  very  full  of  play  and 
spirit.  He  is  also  a  very  great  scholar; 
lie  can  read  his  Primer;  and  I  have 
Ijrought  down  my  Virgil.  He  makes 
most  shrewd  remarks  upon  the  pictures. 
\Ve  are  very  intimate  friends  and  play- 
fellows. He  begins  to  be  very  ragged  ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  equip 
him  with  new  cloathsand  frocks,  or  what 
Mrs.  Evans  and  I  shall  think  for  his  ser- 
vice.    I  am,  dear  Prue,  ever  yours. 

LETTER    LXVHL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Prue,  [Undated.] 

T  HAVE  yours,  wherein  you  mention  Ful- 
ler, and  the  account  you  have  that  he 

•  If  this  was  bis  "  Conscieus  Lovers,"  it  re- 
mained unfinished  till  17il. 


shewed  an  insolent  joy  at  his  wife's  death. 
I  do  not  set  up  to  excuse  his  conduct  to- 
wards his  wife,  but  shall  take  care  of 
mine  towards  ray  own. 

You  tell  me  you  want  a  little  flattery 
from  me.  I  assure  you  I  know  no  one 
who  deserves  so  much  commendation  as 
yourself,  and  to  whom  saying  the  best 
things  would  be  so  little  like  flattery. 
The  thing  speaks  itself,  considering  you 
as  a  very  handsome  woman  tliat  loves 
retirement,  one  who  does  not  want  wit, 
and  yet  is  extremely  sincere;  and  so  I 
could  go  through  all  the  vices  which  at- 
tend the  good  qualities  of  other  people, 
of  which  you  are  exempt.  But,  indeed, 
though  you  have  every  perfection,  you 
have  one  extravagant  fault,  which  almost 
frustrates  the  good  in  you  to  me,  and 
that  is,  that  you  do  not  love  to  dress,  to 
appear,  to  shine  out,  even  at  my  request, 
and  to  make  me  proud  of  you,  or  rather 
to  indulge  the  pride  I  have  that  you  are 
mine.  This  is  all  I  \yish  changed  in  you, 
which  I  hope  you  will  bring  about,  and 
condescend  to  be,  what  nature  made  you, 
the  most  beauteous  and  most  agreeable 
of  your  sex,  at  the  instance  of,  dear 
Prue,  your  most  affectionate,  obsequious 
husband. 

A  quarter  of  Molly's  schooling  is  paid. 
The  children  are  perfectly  well. 

LETTER    LXIX. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

My  dearest  Prue,        March  26,  I7ir. 
T  HAVE    received   yours,    wherein    yoi; 

give  me  the  sensible  affliction  of  let- 
ting me  know  of  the  continual  pain  in 
your  head.  I  could  not  meet  with  ne- 
cessary advice;  but,  according  to  the 
description  you  give  me,  I  am  confident 
washing  your  head  incold  waterwill  cure 
you;  I  mean,  having  Avater  poured  on 
your  head,  and  rubbed  with  an  hand, 
from  the  crown  of  your  head  to  the  nape 
of  your  neck.  \Vhen  I  lay  in  your  place, 
and  on  your  pillow,  I  assure  you,  I  fell 
into  tears  last  night,  to  think  that  my 
charming  little  insolent  might  be  then 
awake  and  in  pain,  and  took  it  to  be  a 
sin  to  go  to  sleep. 

For  this  tender  passion  towards  you,  I 
must  be  contented  that  your  Prueship  will 
condescend  to  call  yourself  my  well- 
wisher.  I  am  going  abroad,  and  write 
before  I  go  out,  lest  accidents  should  hap- 
pen 
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pen  to  ])rcveiit  my  wriling  at  all.  If"  I 
can  meet  with  luilher  advice  for  you,  I 
will  send  it  in  a  letter  to  Alexander.  I 
atn,  dear  Pruc,  ever  thine.  i 

LETT  K  R    LXX. 

from  Ike  same  to  the  same,  at  Cunnar- 
l/'ieii,  South  IVaits^ 

Dear  Prue,  [Undated.] 

T  AM,  as  you  observe,  still  id  town,  and 
have  your  rallying  letter.  'J'iie  claims 
of  the  fair  sex  are,  you  say,  unaccount- 
able. It  is  well  for  you  tlicy  are;  lor, 
I  assure  you,  I  think  you  both  the  fairest 
and  the  best  of  ivuinen. 

1  have  been  much  at  home  and  alone 
since  we  parted.  I  am  come  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  making  my  three  children  my 
partners,  and  will  constantly  lay  up 
sometliing  out  of  all  receipts  of  money 
for  eacli  of  them,  in  a  box  bearing  the 
name  of  the  little  one  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. Betty  grows  tall,  and  has  the 
best  air  I  ever  saw  in  any  creature  of  her 
3ge,  I  am  going  to  dine  with  the 
Speaker.  Things  at  court  seem  to  be  in 
a  very  uncertain  way.  I  aiu,  dear 
Prue,  eternally  yours.  . 

LETTER    LXXI. 

From  the  same  to  Ike  same. 

My  Dear  Prue,  Sept.  20, 1717. 

TpH-^VE  yours  of  the  16th,  and  am  hear- 

tily  troubled  that  we  share  in  a  new 
ealan?iity,  to  wit,  having  the  same  distem- 
per.•'•  Pray  take  care  of  yourself,  and 
you  will  find  that  we  slvall  be  in  great 
plenty  before  another  year  turns  round. 
My  dear  wife,  preserve  yourself  for  him 
that  sincerely  loves  you,  and  to  be  an 
example  to  your  little  ones  of  religion  and 
virtue.  If  it  pleases  God  to  bless  us 
together  with  life  and  healtii,  we  will 
live  a  life  ©f  piety  and  chearful  virtue. 
Your  daughter  Bess  gives  her  duty  to 
you,  and  says  she  will  be  your  comfort, 
but  she  is  very  sorry  you  are  alflicted  with 
the  gout.  The  brats,  my  girls,  stand 
on  each  side  the  table;  and  Molly  sa)  s, 
that  what  I  am  \Yriting  now  is  about  her 
new  coat.  Bess  is  wit'i  me  till  she  has 
pew  cloatlis.  Miss  Moll  has  taken  upon 
hsr  to  hold  the  sand-box,  and  is  so  im- 

*  Th*  gout. 


pertinent  in  her  ofTice,  that  I  cannot 
write  more.  But  you  are  to  take  this 
letter  as  from  your  three  best  friends, 
Bess,  Moll,  and  their  Father. 
Eugene  was  very  well  this  mornino". 
Moll  bids  me  let  you  know  that  she  fell 
down  just  now,  and  did  not  hurt  herself. 
Betty  and  Moll  gave  their  service  to  Sam 
and  Myrtle. 

LETTER    LXXII. 

Mr.  Mcyric/ce  to  Miss  Steele. 

Madam,  Pembrokeshire. 

T  n.vvE  lately    heard  a   very    excellent 

character  of  the  honesty  of  John  Tre- 
logan ;  and  as  I  know  how  to  esteem 
every  recommend.ition  of  yours,  I  there- 
fore employ  him  in  a  case  of  the  highest 
importance  to  myself,  the  carriage  of  a 
hundred  weight  of  love,  right  good  as 
any  in  England,  at  your  service.  Do 
not  let  your  generous  temper  be  in  paia 
to  make  any  return;  I  must  ask  none. 
Allow  me  leave  to  send  you  ail  I  have, 
for  I  am  abundantly  supplied,  and  think 
it  no  trouble ;  for,  believe  me,  it  is  no 
trouble  at  all,  Cousin.  In  mig'ity  pain 
surely,  I  have  convinced  you,  ^ladam, 
how  conformable  I  can  be  to  your  com- 
mand, since  I  have  left  your  presence, 
where  my  only  quiet  and  repose  dwell. 
It  is  true,  I  might  find  more  safety,  but 
I  buy  it  at  a  most  extravagant  purchase. 
You  will,  perhaps,  draw  a  charge  of  a 
very  ready  shew^  of  disobedience  even  in 
my  declaration  of  it,  because  you  have 
commanded  me  not  to  love  :  but,  not  to 
love,  is  not  to  live;  and  not  to  love  you, 
would  be  death  in  the  worst  foTm  it  can 
appear  in.  Do  not,  my  fair  unbeliever, 
urge  my  crime  in  this,  since  I  would  die 
to  be  obedient  to  you  in  any  thing;  for 
it  is  the  just  resolve  and  constitution  of 
my  mind.  If  my  passion  can  be  recom- 
mended by  its  purity,  by  its  religious  and 
heaveiily  fondness,  it  has  that,  and  yet 
much  more,  to  say  for  itself,  if  you  would 
hear  it.  When  you  meet  with  any  body 
that  can  love  you  better,  that  will  more 
readily  subject  his  little  life  and  fortune 
to  your  pleasure  and  inclination,  I  must 
then  only  learn  to  be  content  from  your 
happiness,  and  I  must  for  ever  own 
myself  in  the  most  religious  rights,  and 
greatest  tenderness  of  my  soul,  dear  Mrs. 
Steele,  your  most  passionately  fond  ad< 
mirer,  and  ever-more  devoted. 
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LETTER    LXXIII. 

Mr.  Meyricke  lo  Miss  Steele. 

Prush,  Thursday,  Jan.  6,  1730. 

Madam, 
pouLD  I  apprehend  any  danger  when 
I  conform  to  your  commands,  I 
might  have  been  extremely  sensible  of  it 
last  Monday  night,  when  I  met  about  a 
thousand  coal-pits,  with  open  mouths 
ready  to-  devour  me,  just  covered  over 
with  snow,  and,  under  that  disguise  of 
their  complexion,  might  have  ensnared  a 
man  much  more  in  his  senses  than  myself. 
In  all  these  threatening  dangers,  ray 
charming  Stella  diverted  my  thoughts  ; 
and  every  the  greatest  fright  and  fear  was 
removed  from  before  my  eyes  by  the 
pleasing  idea  I  had  of  that  lovely  crea- 
ture. Thus,  Madam,  am  I  thankful  for 
the  noble  inspiration  you  give  my  soul  of 
courage  and  constancy,  which  will  enable 
me  lo  brave  the  fury  of  every  storm  lean 
possibly  meet  with  in  life.  It  may,  in- 
deed, be  very  inconsistent  with  a  modern 
fine  gentleman,  or  a  lover,  before  his 
mi';tress.  lo  offer  any  thanksgiving  to  the 
Divine  Providence  for  his  protection;  but 
sure  it  cannot  offend  the  good,  the  pious 
Miss  Steele.  No  ;  it  is  to  that  infinite, 
all-wise  Beii.g,whortrietli  the  very  heart, 
that  I  pray  to  si.ew  me  mercy;  to  Him 
let  me.be  instant  in  prayer,  who  sees  ail 
tlungs  intuitively :  and  may  his  influence 
direct  andgoverityou  when  it  is  possible 
for  your  own  human  prudence  to  fail  you  ! 
I  am,  my  lovely  creature,  every  way  en- 
gaged to  you ;  and  surely  it  concerns 
you  not  a  little,  in  the  excellency  of  your 
mind  as  a  good  Christian,  to  support  me 
a  little  better  under  my  present  inquie- 
tude, and  great  suspense  of  happiness. 
Oh  1  would  you  take  but  one  view  of 
my  soul,  and  see  the  rejoicings  it  has  at 
the  pleasure  you  could  give  it  I  Do,  my 
charmer,  lay  one  obligation  upon  me, 
wliich  every  part  of  ray  life  would  be  in- 
dustriously employed  to  return.  I  wish 
you  would  see  with  what  a  disinterested 
passion  I  am  yours.  But  why  should  I 
be  thus  importunate  to  a  generous  mind, 
which  has  the  gift  of  charily?  I  pray  the 
Almighty  to  govern  and  direct  you  in 
the  right  use  of  it;  and  believe  me,  dear 
Miss  Steele,  to  be  for  ever  yours. 

If  you  cannot  send  me  something  to 
live  upon  here,  1  must  see  Carmarthen 
soon  ;  shall  I  ? 


LETTER    LXXIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  [Undated.] 

,T  seems  it  is  in  love,  as  it  is  in  the 

worship  of  the  Gods :  we  are  still  to 
supplicate,  still  to  pray,  though  the  Deity 
we  adore  gives  us  no  positive  assurance 
of  mercy,  by  a  gracious  appearance  or 
promise  to  us.  We  are  bid,  indeed,  in 
one  case,  to  "  hear  Closes  and  the  pro- 
"  phets  ;"  but  such  are  my  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances, that  I  have  no  certain  known 
rules  to  go  by;  however,  I  shall  keep 
close  to  the  leuer  of  the  law,  and  "  love 
"  without  ceasing."  Under  this  uncer- 
tain  state  and  perplexity  I  may,  with 
morejustice  than  the  child-bed  lady,  ask, 
"  What  have  I  done,  ye  Gods,  to  de- 
"  serve  thus?"  Be  still,  O  my  soul  1  and 
please  thyself  with  those  imaginations, 
that  thy  great  distractionswiU,  sometime 
or  other,  have  a  happy  end.  The  Spec- 
tator has  observed,  that  "  to  be  ena- 
"  moured  with  a  lady  of  sense  and  vir- 
"  tue,  is  an  improvement  of  the  under- 
"  standing  and  morals."  I  own  I  have 
an  exceeding  good  opinion  of  my  gover- 
ness ;  only  I  think  her  discipline  a  little 
too  rigid  and  severe,  at  present,  for  my 
tender  nature;  but  I  hope  there  will  be 
notliing  wanting  in  her  indulgent  care, 
as  I  am  sine  there  shall  not  in  iny  honest 
endeavours  •"■ 


I  wish  you  would  suffer  it  to  be  argued 
by  myself  or  counsel.  I  will  make  my  re- 
gard known  for  your  person  by  eveiy 
thing  that  can  be  done.  I  esteem  you  too 
precious  to  be  bought  or  sold,  or  I  would 
offer  ail  I  have  with  a  frank  and  honest 
heart,  which  you  shall  be  ac(|uainted 
with  as  soon  as  you  please.  My  rivals 
may  probably  be  better  able  to  purchase 
the  pleasant  fields  of  Llanguner,  w-hich 
have  so  many  beauties  and  delights,  that 
I  would  wish  you,  as  a  friend,  never  to 
part  with  tiiem:  but  I  fain  would  be  the 
purchaser  of  your  person,  and  I  freely  bid 
my  life  and  fortune,  which  I  shall  never 
have  occasion  to  murmur  or  repine  at,  till 
you  declare  them  below  your  notice, 
Teacii  me,  oil  1  instruct  me,  dear  Miss 
Sieele,  how  to  value  both,  and  let  me 
live  in  love  and  truth  eternally  yours. 

Your  horse  has  promised  me  the  ho- 
nuiir  of  a  visit  to-morrow. 

*  Here  a  few  voids  are  pui-posely  cut  out. 
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LETTER    LXXV. 

From  Ihe  same  lo  l/ie  same^  al  Mr.  Scur- 
lock' s, 

Priish,  Sunday  morn, 
Madam,  Eight  o'Clodv 

ACCORuiNC   to   the    best    calcubtion  I 
■^  can  make,  it  is  now  a   hundred  and 
sixteen  hours,  thirteen  minutes,  and  three 
seconds,  Sec.  since  f    leli  Carmarthen;  a 
very  tedious  and  nie'.anc'iolv  time,  under 
whicli  I    have    been    cliicHy   supported 
by  the  parson  of  the  parish,  \\\\o  is  in- 
deed  a  good  sensible  brown  man,  only 
a  littie  unhappy  in  his  too  great  rciish  for 
the  very  thirsty  weed  of  tobacco,  and  the 
liquid  manufacture  of  our  country,  ale. 
The  near  approach  of  the  very  solemn 
season  just  at  hand,  led  us  hito  conversa- 
tion suit  ble  to  the  occasion;  and  in  the 
progress  ol  our  discourse,  he  so -well  insi- 
nuated himself  into  a  familiarity  withme, 
that    he   gained    the  inmost  recesses  of 
my  soul,  where  he  found  suchglooiny  sor- 
row and  sadness  as  drew  his  compassion, 
and,  I  hope,  may  in  time  deserve  yours, 
or  I  must  have  recourse  to  him,  or  some 
more  able    and    discreet   minister,    for 
ghostly  counsel,  Sec.     The  poor  man,  in 
the  honesty  of  his  heart,  for  the  good  of 
religion,  and  to  the  best  of  his  capacity, 
directed  the  most  religious  use  of  my  af- 
fections, and  urged  very  strong  and  sa- 
cred reasons  against  "  setting  my  heart 
"  too    much    upon    the    things  of  this 
"  world."     But  such  is  the  depravity  of 
nature,  dear  Doctor,  I  cannot  help   it. 
Heaven  forgive  me,  if  it  can  be  my  of- 
fence to  love  Aliss  Steele  too  much,  and 
punish  me   for  that  crime  towards  any 
other  lady  1     Being  at  present  in  a  good 
disposition  of  mind  to  prepare  myself  for 
the  next  world,  I  intend  by  tlie  assistance 
of  God,  this  day  to  answer  the  most  po- 
sitive   command  of  heaven;   and   I  am 
persuaded,  in  the  purity  of  ray   consci- 
ence, tliat  I  can  give  no  offence  in  this 
very  solemn  assurance  under  my  hand, 
that  I  love  you    above   the  world,  ab- 
stracted from  any  views  of  fortune,    but 
merely  on  account  of  your  agreeable  per- 
son, pretty  sense,  most  excellent  temper, 
and  very  sweet  endowments    of    good- 
nature in  its  primitive  sense.    But  if  your 
resolutions  are  unalterable,  your  inclina- 
tions different  from  any  thing  in  me,  and 
you  can  neither   be   thus  charitable  ©r 


generous  as  to  reward  so  well-grounded 
a  passion,  I  can  tlien  greatly  lament  my 
endless  misfortune,    and    resolve    never 
more  to  give  trouble,    or  offence,  where 
I  lo'  e  so  well.     But,  if  you  are  no.  very 
determuied  to  the  contrary,  I  will  cheer- 
fully serve,  in  great  constancy,  your  own 
time,    though  naturally   as  impifient  a 
lover  asvoM  Ivave  met  with.     Do  not  ab- 
solutely despise  the  honestyandsi.mplicity 
of  this  heart:   if  vou  resolve  against  it, 
urge  its  crime  in  loving  too  much,  and 
declare  your  dislike  of  too  fond  a  hus- 
band.  Vou  may  most  certainly  oblige  me 
so  far,  as  to  make  me  conform  to  every 
thing  you  please ;  for  I  know  not  how 
it  happens,  but  so  it  is,  I  iiad  much  ra- 
ther be  your  slave,  than  claim  a   supe- 
riority over  any  lady  I  ever  saw.     Your 
generous  temper  may,  perhaps,  despise 
so  servile  a   dechration ;  but  tiiink  it  is 
to  you  only  I  can  so  far  resign  myself. 
Perhaps  you  may  like  better  to  be  treated 
with  the  power  and  auti:o:ity  of  a  very 
hiisband.      Indeed  you   may  trust  your- 
self with  any  person,  for  you  have  such 
winning  engagements   as  can  sooth  and 
soften    the  most  contradictory   temper; 
therefore  you  need  not  wish  a  greater  va- 
rietv  of  choice:  lose  as  little  time  as  pos- 
sible, for  your  joys  will    be  conhrraed  at 
a  titnewhen  other  people  are  to  be  wished 
into  them  by  their   friends.     You  have 
admirers  enough,    Madam,  to   pay  you 
compliments;     but    if  truths,  as  divine 
and  sacred  as  any   I  have  found  in  good 
books,   which   I  have   been    conversant 
with  these  three  days,   can  recommend 
what  I  say,    you  are  beyond   expression 
dear  to  me;  and  every  thing  you  do,  and 
say,  gives  me  admiration  and  pleasure, 
but  wnen  you  speak  ray  death.     I  have 
been  so  very  happy  as  to  be  supported 
by   the  most  engaging  friendship  that  I 
have  yet  met  with  in  life,  without  which 
I   Had  sunk    in  very   bitter   anguish  of 
thought  long  before  this  day.     May  you 
l»e  blessed  with  all  tliat  Heaven  can  send 
you:  and  believe  me  to  be.  fro.n  my  in- 
most soul,  dear  Miss   Steele,   yours,   as 
much  as  possible  man  can  be. 

My  nerves,  Madam,  are  exceeding 
good,  for  my  shaking  hand  is  only  a  na- 
tural consequence  ©f  ray  aching  heart  at 
this  jimcture. 
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Alf..  Harcourl  to  Miss  Steele,  in  Cannar- 
then,  South  IVales, 

*'  QuT  of  sight  out  of  mind,"  is  a  pro- 
verb Avhich,  on  many  occasions, 
might  be  founded  in  truth.  Miss  Steele 
perhaps,  at  present  may  best  knuwn 
Tvherein  it  has  been  verilied.  Give  me 
leave  to  assure  you,  it  is  not  so  with  me 
in  respect  to  one  who  is  tlie  very  grace 
and  ornament  of  her  sex. 

Permit  me,  Madam,  to  send  you  this 
now  only  as  the  tribute  of  my  wishes, 
where  my  ])oor  services  in  times  past 
were,  or  would  be  now,  less  regarded. 
However,  had  you  thought  me  worthy 
of  that  heart,  which  you  keep  reserved 
for  some  other,  haply  you  would  have 
found  me  not  the  least  faithful,  nor  the 
least  sensible  of  the  obligation.  But 
tcauty,  goodness,  and  good  sense,  such 
as  you  are  the  happy  mistress  of,  will 
always  claim  the  best  wishes  and  good- 
will of  the  most  uncivilised  and  barbar- 
ous. But  since  praise  from  some,  even  to 
the  most  praise-worihy,  will  be  found 
imacceptable;  myself  too  conscious  of 
the  application,  I  "-'aW.  decline  the  un- 
welcome task. 

It  would  be  too  romantic  to  tell  you 
into  what  an  abyss  of  melancholy  .     .    . 

.   .   '. fell  into 

on  parting  from  you  (heavens  forbid  the 
omen  I J  I  hope  no  presage  of  any  ill  ac- 
cident. Why  could  not  I,  the  most 
faithful,  though  meanest,  of  your  ser- 
vants, be  permitted  to  see  you  to  your 
journey's  end?  I  could  have  returned 
with  pleasure  had  I  but  seen  you  sale  I 
but  you  thought  otlierwise,  and  it  be- 
comes me  to  be  silent. 

I  hope  her  late  indisposition  has  left  her; 
if  not,  I  hope  no  time  will  be  lost  to- 
wards a  speedy  application  for  the  reco- 
very of  her  health.  Her  returning  to 
the  hot-well,  as  she  talked  of,  would  be 
the  best  resolution  she  could  take.  I  find 
a  very  sensible  benefit  already  by  these 
waters.  I  would  with  pleasure  meet  her 
half-way,  could  I  but  know  the  time  of 
her  coming;  but  the  fear  of  disobliging 
a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  prevents  me 
in  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  Iter  at 
Carmarthen.     Fairest,  adieu  I 


Miss  Steele  to  a  Friend  in  London. 

Sir, 

VfY  time  and  thoughts  are  so  employed 
about  my  poor  sister  (who  grows 
worse  every  day)  that  I  could  not  sooner 
acknowledge  the  favour  of  your  obliging 
letters.  I  have  a  true  sense  of  what  I 
owe  you  for  the  trouble  you  take  in  our 
affairs.  I  am  glad  you  have  brought  the 
players*  to  such  good  terms;  and  I  sin- 
cerely wish  it  may  ever  be  as  much  in 
my  power,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  always  be 
in  my  inclination,  to  shew  my  gratitude 
to  you  lor  the  many  favours  and  civilities 
you  have  conferred  on  my  sister  and  self. 
Your  kind  inquiry  relating  to  Dan  y 
park  estate,  is  another  instance  of  your 
friendship  to  me;  but  you  will  allow  me 
the  liberty  to  say,  that  I  think  ihe  satis- 
faction given  you  so  deficient,  and  so 
little  to  tlie  purpose,  that,  from  this  mo- 
ment, I  take  a  resolution  to  put  an  abso- 
lute stop  to  that  affair.  Mr.  George 
Harcourt's  pretending  to  send  to  liis 
uncle  for  the  particulars  of  an  estate  to 
be  settled  upon  him,  which  I  was  always 
made  to  believe  was  actually  to  be  his  by 
an  old  entail,  and  consecjuently  out  of 
his  uncle's  power  to  give  from  him,  is 
so  inconsistent  with  the  account  which 
my,  or  rather  his,  friends  gave  me  of  it, 
tliat  I  can  no  way  account  for  it. 
'Jliere  have  been  so  many  impositions  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt's  estate 
detected,  that  I  never  repented  any  thin^ 
more,  than  that  I  was  persuaded  to  enter 
at  first  into  any  treaty  with  Mr.  George 
Harcourt.  The  first  representations  to 
me  were,  that  all  Mr.  Lewis  Harcourt's 
estate  was  entailed  upon  his  nephew.  In 
some  time  after,  I  was  informed  there 
was  a  mortgage  of  twelve  hundred  pounds 
upon  his  estate,  which  was  a  plain  dis-- 
covery  that  part  of  his  estate  was  in  his 
own  pewer;  and  I  believe  you  are 
convinced  that  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year  of    his   estate    is     settled   on    his 

•  Sir  Richard  Steele's  interest  in  Dnii-j'-Lane 
Theatre  became,  after  iiis  deatii,  the  joint  pro- 
perty of  his  two  daughters,  and,  on  thedeatliof 
tlie  younger  of  them,  devolved  to  EliKibeth  the 
elder,  who  sold  it  for  no  inconsiderable  sum. 
But,  as  if  a  fatality  attended  the  business,  the  at- 
torney who  received  the  money  for  her  ran  away 
with  the  whole,  and  she  never  received  a  penny. 

daughters. 
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daughters.     Now  these  are  impositions 
of  so  gross  and  shocking  a  nature,  that 
they  are  hardly  to  be  paralleled.    When 
Mr.    Harcourt  was   introduced  to  me  by 
Mrs.  Bevan,    Mrs.    Lloyd  of  Danyralt, 
and  Mr.  Sandy,  (all   three   my    nearest 
relations)  they  told  nie  he  had  an  estate 
of  eight  hundred  pounds  a  year;  that  he 
had  a  place  of  seven   hundred  i)ounds  a 
year,  which,   with  a   chance  of  money 
from  his  aunt,  was   such  a  fortune  as  I 
9oidd  not   disapprove.     The  unconnnon 
merit   of  the  gentleman  was  their  daily 
theme:   their  perpetual  and  importunate 
solicitations    were   the  hrst   motives  that 
induced  me  to  think  of  it.    Convinced  by 
their  reasoning  that  I  might  probably  be 
happy    in   a  change  of  my  condition  so 
much  to  my  advantage,   I  submitted,  and 
preferred  their  judgment  to  ray  own  in- 
clination ;  and   things  went  on  accord- 
ingly,   when,   to   my   great   surprise,  I 
found   them  very  much  mistaken  in  re- 
gard to  his   fortune.       These   things   of 
themselves    are  very  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  breaking  olf  witli  Mr.  Har- 
court -,  but  the  melancholy  circumstance 
I   have  to   add  is,  that  notwithstanding 
my   endeavours,  I   find  it   is  not  in  my 
power  to  have  an  afftction  for  the  gentle- 
man, which  a  woman  ought  to  have  for 
the  person  she  makes  choice  of  for  the 
companion  of  her  life.     I  did  all  I  could 
to  make  him  sensible  of  this  when  last  in 
the  country.      I  have  an  aversion  to  the 
thoughts  of  it,  which  I  can  never  over- 
come.    It   does   not   proceed   from  any 
want  of  merit  in  him  ;  1  think  him  very 
deservhig;  but  we  cannot  comniand  our 
affections;  and   I  flatter  myself  that  you, 
who  are  my  friend,  cannot  find  fault  with 
me ;  for,    if  the    regard    is  not   mutual 
in   marriage,  the  consequence   must  be 
miserable.     I  heartily  wish  cousin  Har- 
court all  the   happiness  the   state  can  af- 
ford in  a  better  choice.     I  am  apprehen- 
sive that  my   friends  at  Carmarthen,  es- 
pecially Mrs.  Bevanand  Mr.  Sandy,  will 
be  irreconcileable   on  this  occasion.     It 
is  very  much  my  inclination  to  live  with 
my  relations,    for  nobody  can    have   a 
greater  tenderness  for  them  than  I  have, 
and  I  propose  great   satisfaction  in  conti- 
nuing with  them  ;  but,   if  they  will  not 
receive  me,  I  must  be  content :   I  hope  I 
am  not  so  destitute  of  friends  as  to  de- 
spair of  a  reception  elsewhere. 


LETTER    LXXVIII. 
Mr,  Meyricke  to  Miss  Steele, 

Tuesday  mom, 

T  HOPE  dear  Miss  Steele  has  enjoyed  as 
good  rest  as  I  have  wished  her,  for  I 
have  been  awake  the  whole  night  in  very 
thought  for  her  repose  and  happiness. 
Yesterday's  sun  was  the  most  tedious  that 
ever  shone  ;  and  I  can  scarce  live  another 
under  the  affliction  you  bear,  unless  you 
njodcrate  it  by  the  refined  sense  and  rea- 
son you  are  mistress  of;  which,  by  abun- 
dance of  good-nature,  I  fear  you  make 
more  useful  to  your  friends  than  your- 
self; yet,  for  pity  sake,  let  not  Mrs.  Be- 
van, whom  I  must  ever  value,  w^ant  any 
comfort  from  your  persuasive,  liealinoj 
tongue.  Pardon  me,  I  would  mention 
nothing  but  what  I  hope  may  concur 
with  your  sentiments.  Do  not,  my 
charmer,  by  any  means  destroy  your 
health,  which  is  far  more  valuable  to 
me  than  my  life.  My  heart  aches  for  you, 
and  longs  to  tell  you  its  sufferings.  I 
want  very  much  to  see  you,  and  would, 
if  possible,  more  than  share  your  grief. 
I  could  drink  them  tears  which  shower 
down  so  fast,  the  bitter  affliction  of  my 
soul  ;  but  let  me  forget  that  ever  there 
was  affliction,  pain,  or  sorrow,  born  into 
the  world,  and  be  for  ever  yours. 

LETTER    LXXIX. 

Miss  Steele  to  Mr.  Meyilcke„ 

Sir, 

J  AM  surprised  to  find  you  persist  in 
giving  yourself  and  me  a  trouble  which 
I  have  so  often  told  you  would  be  to  no 
effect.  As  you  are  a  gentleman  of  great 
merit,  I  wish  you  may  be  blessed  with 
the  best  and  most  agreeable  of  the  sex; 
but,  for  my  own  part,  I  am  unalterably 
determined  never  to  think  of  marrying 
you.  Therefore  I  hope  justice  to  your- 
self will  prevail,  when  I  make  it  my  re- 
quest, that  you  will  from  this  moment 
desist  from  giving  yourself,  your  friends, 
or  me,  any  farther  trouble  on  this  occa- 
sion.    I  am,  Sir,  &:c. 
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'The  Hon.  yo/m  f afterwards  Lord)  Trevor 
'To  Miss  Sleek. 
Dear  Miss  Steele, 
"The   general  confirmation   I  meet  with 
from  all  hands,  that  you  have  lately 
dismissed  a  gentleman  esteemed  the  near- 
est your  regard,  persuades  me  to  declare  a 
passion  which  can  rest  no  longer  unre- 
vealed,    or   more  properly,    unrepealed. 
But  the  good  sense  and  discernment  that 
distinguishes  you   from  the  multitude  of 
your  sex,  will  excuse  a  representation  of 
the   tragical  tales  of  love  ;    though    this 
case  is  generally  required  to  be  as  metho- 
dically stated  to  a  fair  lady,  as  a  case  of 
dangerous    ill-health    is  to  a    physician. 
Without  farther  preamble,  Madam,  my 
design  is  to  assure  you,   that  you  are  the 
lady  that,  from  all    the   laws    of  love,  I 
have  pictured  in  my   imagination  most 
agreeable ;  and   every  thing  that  is  to  be 
said  upon  this  head  is,  "  I  love  you," 
But  though  you  will  object  that  I  tell  al- 
most every  lady  the  same  story;  I  grant 
I  do,  those  I  like;  some  have   been   so 
good  as  to  believe  me,  and  soften  the  care 
and  concern  that  the  most  unchristianand 
unbelieving  part  ot  the  sex  hath  created. 
But  to  none  have  1  confessed  the  attrac  - 
tion  of   my   soul  so  far,  that   1    wor.ld, 
what  shall   I    say?    marry  them.     No; 
never  was  I  so  daring,  so  bold  in  thought, 
till  the  year  l72'J-30,  and  the  2Jth  year 
of  my  age,  when  I  was  so  fortunate  or 
unfortiai.iic,  as  you  decree,  to  behold  the 
resistless  charms  of  the  most  engaging. 
But  ol  this  enough.    I  wish  I  could  guess 
at  what  was  the  most  prevailing  passion 
in  your  breast.     Give  me  leave  then  to 
consider  you  as  a  woman  with  a  share  and 
proportion    of  pride,  but  so  much  as  is 
barely  ornamental.     Here  vanity  will  na- 
turally take  place,  and  incline  you  to  the 
love  of  wealth,  honour,  kc.      Vou   will 
then  imagine  that  this  comes  from  a  blue, 
green,  or    red  ribband,    wliich    is   from 
niither.     But  every   thing  that  is  good 
and  great,  every  joy  and  bliss,  will  be 
complete    in  him,  when  you  are   in  his 
arms.     If  settlements  are  to  take  place, 
what  I  can  offer  will,  I  hope,  be  not  un- 
equal to  your  fortune,  though  inferior  to 
your  deserts.     I  wish  Heaven  had  made 
me  master  of    every    thing   you   desire, 
that  every  inclination  of  yours  might  be 
satisfied.     If  you  are  disposed  to   think 


seriously  on  this   point,  there  must  be  a 
provision  for  the  younger  children,  which 
Providence  will  not  fail,  under  honest  in- 
dustry, to  bless  us  with.  This  is  the  first 
proposal  I  have  ever  made,  arid  I  maybe 
tuiacquainted  with  the  form  ;  in  which  if 
I  have  erred,  I  hope  you  can  have  good- 
ness enough    in   your   heart   to    forgive 
your  lover.   But  I  must  here  take  the  ad- 
ditional name   of  friend,  and  earnestly 
exhort   you  as  it    concerns  the  diity  of 
your  religion,   yourself,    and   all  that  is 
near  and  dear  to  you,  never  to  marry  a 
man  that  you  cannot  unite  with  even  in 
soul.     Here  is  the  harmony,  the  bliss  of 
a  married  state  ;  which  I  most  sincerely 
wish  you  happy  in,  though  it  ends  in  my 
own  ruin.     But  this  you  are  not  to  hope 
for,    if  you  would  violate  a  true  passion 
with   the  consideration  of  riches,  titles, 
or  such  glittering  toys.     The  decrees  of 
Heaven  are  against  you,  and  cry  aloud, 
Revenge!   What   remains    for  mc  is,  to 
assure  you,  that,  without  vanity,  I  love 
myself  exceeding  well,  and  can  heartily 
love  you  if  you  will  do  so  too.     Begin 
then  to  dispose  yourself  that  way  ;  con- 
sult Heaven,  and  ask  whether  your  gra- 
titude is  not  concerned.  Arguments  may 
be  more  prevailing  from  your  generous 
temper,   if  you  will  use  them,  than  any 
I  can  offer;  and  I  believe  you  generous 
in  every   thing,  but    towards  me.     No 
news  sticks  to   me,  but  of  the  sufferings 
of  mankind.     There  is  an  unhappy  gen- 
tleman, whom   I  dare  not  describe  lest 
you  should  discover  him,   who  is  seem- 
ingly very  restless  in  mind  and  temper. 
Seeks   amusement    and    diversion  every 
evening   in   the   several   theatres  of  the 
Hay-market,  and  Drury-lane,  &:c.     But 
the  most  harmonious  elegance  of  the  first 
seems  an   ungrateful  discord;  and   even 
the  wit  and  humour,  with   which  your 
father  has  so  happily  furnished  the  latter, 
cannot  divert  his  thoughts  in  the  absence 
of  his  daughter.     Who  can  be  barbarous 
enough  to  laugh  at  misfortunes  when  thej 
themselves   have  occasioned  them  ?  My 
passion  is  too  singular  to  need  a  name,  or 
to  be    impaled   to   any   other  than  the 
slighted  and  unhappy  Polydore.* 

*  Mr.  Trevor  avu*  <»t  this  time  one  of  his  Ma- 
ji'Stj's  justices  of  the  grand  sessions  for  the 
ctjur.tics  of  t'iuniartfit'B,  Pembroke,  and  Cardi- 
gan ;  and  was  appointed  one  of  tlic  King's* 
counsel,  May  15,  1730.  By  his  interest,  Mr. 
S<urlock,  an  attomey,  was  made  profhonotary 
of  tlie  above  meutioned  ceimties  iu  Jabuarv, 
17  29-30. 
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LETTER    LXXXI. 

Mr.  Meyricke  lo  Mrs.  Lloijd. 

Pontvane,  Nov.  25,  1730. 

Dear  Cousin  Lloyd, 

CiNCE  I  have  been  driven  out  of  Para- 
disc,  I  have  long  wandered  up  and 
down  forlorn  and  desolate :  at  length  have 
reached  Pontvane,  where  my  spirits  are 
animated  with  a  large  glass  of  generous 
wine  to  your  more  generous  health,  and 
I  am  just  supj)orted  by  the  delig'ithil 
cordial  of  a  healing  and  honest  friendship. 
Having  great  coniidence  in  John  Trelo- 
gan,  1  have  taken  leave  to  send  you  six 
dozen  of  wine,  carriage  paid:  it  is  the 
blushings  of  Milfbrd,  and,  I  hope,  very 
good ;  but  excuse  rae  if  I  recommend  it 
to  be  kept  warm  in  straw,  lor  it  must 
not  be  cliilled,  or  it  will  lose  its  true  fla- 
vour and  spirit.  It  savours  so  much 
of  my  own  temper,  that  I  would  have 
it  encouraged  by  a  due  proportion  of 
warmth;  and,  in  similitude,  I  am  bold 
to  say,  it  will  prove  very  good  upon  trial. 
In  the  great  inquietude  of  ray  soul,  give 
tnc  leave  to  return  to  the  only  subject  I 
can  think  of.  Recommend  me  to  the 
sprightly  boy  William.,  who,  I  cannot 
forget,  promised  me  his  guardian  care  as 
a  Cupid  over  the  heart  which  he  can  only 
warm.  Thou  little  God,  dispose  her  as 
a  reward  to  thy  truest  servant  I  \\^ere 
the  degrees  of  my  alfection  less  engaged, 
I  should  be  less  troublesome,  but  do, 
dear  Madam,  indulge  me  in  common 
with  my  friends  to  complain,  and  favour 
me  with  your  wishes;  Heciven  will  re- 
ward you  for  it.  Oh,  I  could  dwell 
upon  this  subject  eternally,  but  the  dif- 
ferent passions  of  love  and  despair  torture 
me  to  madness  1  We  are  told  that  af- 
flictions are  sometimes  sent  from  Heaven 
to  direct  us  in  our  way  thither;  I  wish  I 
could  bear  them  more  calmly.  Sighs 
and  languishments  are  my  allotment  ; 
but  I  thank  Heaven,  1  have  religion 
enough  to  adore  the  hand  from  whence 
they  are  sent.  Methinks  I  am  inter- 
rupted by  your  sudden  appearance  in  tlie 
room,  where  an  easy,  good-natured,  af- 
fable sweetness,  stands  gracefully  recom- 
mended. Allow  me  Madam,  most  thank- 
fully to  own  the  civilities  of  your  liouse, 
which  I  most  heartily  wish  I  could  be  so 
happy  as   to  retura  to  at  Loudon,  Hoi- 


land-house,  or  any  other  air  that  she 
could  like.  Sure,  I  could  live  for  ever 
any  where  with  her,  but  no  where  with- 
out her;  but,  living  or  dying,  I  shall  be 
always  in  the  deepest  sense  of  obligation, 
dear  Madam,  your  most  truly  obliged, 
affectionate  cousin,  and  most  obedient 
humble  servant. 

Every  happiness  attend  your  little  fa- 
mily. My  service  waits  on  dear,  dear 
Mrs.  Bevan.  If  there  was  another  peu 
to  be  had,  I  would  endeavour  to  send 
you  a  fairer  impression  ol  the  mind,  al- 
ways bad,  but  never,  never  worse  than 
this,  which  you  have  goodness  enough  tj 
excuse.  You  may,  hi  some  measure, 
read  the  disorder  of  my  mind  in  the  hur- 
ry of  my  hand. 

LETTER     LXXXIL 

Mrs.  Alary  Scurlock  lo  kcr  MoIIlck. 

Dear  Madam, 
TJY    a   letter   I  had  from   Cousin  Betty 

Scurlock,  I  find  you  are  resolved  to 
winter  in  Wales,  which  is  the  cause  of 
this  speed  in  my  writing,  having  kept  a 
secret  from  you,  through  fear  that  a  let- 
ter might  (by  the  usual  impertinent  curi- 
osity of  people)  make  a  discovery  of  what 
is  proper  for  your  own  ear  only,  and  not 
to  divert  any  in  that  tattling  place  where 
that  wretched  impudence  H.  O.  resorts, 
who  (lest  we  should  think  God  had  not 
wholly  forsaken  him  J  had  the  boldness 
to  send  me  a  letter,  which  I  had  the 
very  last  post.  I  tore  it  without  once 
reading  it,  he  being  beneath  my  scoiTifui 
laugh. 

But  the  matter  in  hand  is  this  :  Y,our 
frequent  declarations  of  your  earnesl 
wishes  that  I  might  happily  please  you  ia 
obliging  myself  by  my  choice  of  a  com- 
panion for  life,  has  emboldened  me,  now 
fate  has  put  it  in  my  power,  to  give  so 
far  encouragement  as  lo  promise  speedy- 
marriage  upon  condition  of  yourconsent^ 
which  I  do  not  question  h-aving,  when  I 
tell  you  I  not  only  make  use  of  the  most 
weighing  consideration  I  am  mistress  of, 
but  also  hope  my  inclination  is  the  direc- 
tion of  Providence,  whose  guidance,  in 
every  particular  of  this  nice  affair  more 
particularly,  I  cease  not  to  implore  con- 
tinually. I  cannot  recommend  the  person 
to  you  as  having  a  great  estate,  title,  &c, 
v>'hich    are    generally    a  parent's   chief 

care; 
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care;  but  he  has  a  competency  in  world-  and  he  a  witness  to  our  manner  of  living 

ly  goods  to   make  easy,  with  a  mind   so  and  appearing  in  the  world,  which  God 

richly  adorned  as  to  exceed  an  equivalent  Almighty  directus  in  the  way  of,  and  also 

to  the  greatest  estate  in  the  world,  in  my this  letter  to  your  duti- 

opinion:   in  short,  his  person  is  what  I  ful  Molly  ; there 

like  ;  his  temper  is  what  I   am  sure  will  being   no   room    for  long  consideration 

make  you,  as  well  as  myself,   perfectly understood. 

happy,  if  the  respect  of  a  lover,  with  the 

tender  fondness  of  a  dutiful  son,  can  make 

you  so  ;  and,  for  his  understanding  and  LETTER     LXXXIIf. 

morals,  I  refer  you  to  his  "  Christian 

Hero,"  which  I  remember  you  seemed  j^j,.^  sieele  lo  Mr.  Addison,'^ 

to  approve.     By  this  I  believe  you  know 

his  name ;  but,  lest  memory  may  notbe-  gjj.                                                1705. 

friend  me,  it  is  the  survivor  of  the  per-  ...  ,              .     ,    .     ,        .  ,       r 

1         r          IT          .  •    ^,     11  Vou  will  be  surprised,  ni  tlie  midst  oi  a 

son  to  whose  luneral  I   went  in  my  ill-  i     ,  .,         i  r     -i-                     •           •  l 

r       •  •        1      .  I  „,     ,        ♦■  t»i  „^  daily  and  lamiliar  conversation,  with 

ness.    Inquiries  about  him,    any   larther  ,  ,  ^         ,  •  ,     ■               ,• 

.1       I  u             J             ^1.  ^„fU«^    „^j  an  address  which   bears  so  distant  an  air 

than  I  have  made,   are  altogether  need-  i  i-      i    i-      •         i 

,         r     T         f  11         •■  r    1         11        »  as    a  public   dedication:   but  to  put  you 

less,  ior  I  am  tuUy  satished,  and  do  not  ^  i         •       i  ■  i  n           i-        n    • 

1    ,             Ml  I            1  «    k  .•  out  01  the  pain  which  I  know  this  will  give 

question   but  you  will  be  so  when  busi-  ^      '               ,    ,            j    •      •     •. 

^           .,,            ..           .    1      .,     „  „      •»  you,  I  assure  you  1  do  not  design  m  it, 

ness  will  permit  you   to  be  an  eye-wit-  ■'  ,'          ,  ,  i   •'                ,,             *          • 

ness  and  partaker  of  my  happiness.     In  ^'^^'  '"'^''}f  ^^  veryneed  ess,  a  panegyric 

the   mean  time,  what  I  desire  is,  your  «"  yo^irself  or,  what  perhaps  is  very  ne- 

J  1  ,      •      .               ^,-      •;      .  cessary,  a  delence  oi   the  play.     In  the 

consent  and  blessing  to  my  putting  it  out  .'\      ,  ,   ,.                         .   .i 

r                    .    J  1             1            I        .  one  I   should  discover  too  much  the  con- 

ot  my  power  to  delay,  and  so  perhaps  to  ^            ,         •      i        i       .      i-    i 

,       '  ^      r    ,       J      1         r     .•         f  cern  oi  an  author,  in  the  other  too  little 

Jose,  my    hrst  and  only  inclination ;  ior  ,     r      ,         <      r  •      i 

,     ,    11                      .        a                     .    r  the  Irecdoni  ot  a  iriend. 

I   shall   never  meet  with  a   prospect  ot  .,                      •       .  •           i-      • 

,        .          T  .1  •      I      11     ^   ■  1       \/  My  purpose,    in   this    application,  is 

happiness    it   this  should  vanisli.     You  i          i          i                  t  i          r 

,  ^r  .              J       .  .1                       r  only  to  shew  the  esteem  I  have  tor  you, 

doubtless  wonder  at  the  assurance  ot  my  /  ,       ,  ■     i                i     •    •              •  l 

,,      r           nil             ifv..u  and  that  1  look  upon   the  intimacy  witli 

style,  lor  really  I  do  myselt ;  but  then,  r  .i                   i     ui        • 

.r'    '          .,       I               -^      r  •.    •.      11  you  as  one  ot   the  most  valuable  enioy- 

it  you  consider  the  necessity  ot  It,  It  will  '            ..          ...         .     ,                •         r 

II-  .     .u     u  ij               r        c    .    .u«  ments  ot  my  lite.     At  the  same  time,  I 

palliate  the  boldness.      For,    hrst,  the  ,         »       i      i.                   n           i-        . 

ti-             I    .                .               .   .1    .  .u  hope,  I  make  the  town  no  ill  compliment 

distance  between  us  is  so  great,  that  the  r      i    •   i  •    i                     r    i  •            j 

J.    ,               ,       1  ..     .        •     .  tor  their  kind  acceptance  ot   this  comedy, 

speechest  answer  to  a  letter  terminates  an  .        ,         ,    i  •       i       •    ,           r        -J 

^      f  J           .         .            ..••.•  in  acknowledgino;  that  It  has  so  tar  raised 

age  ot  days;  then  the  constant  visits,  in  .   .        9.  -^                ,            i  •  i   •. 

.V     r         r.    r         1               1           -1.  my  opinion  ot  It,  as  to  make  me  think  it 

the  torm  ht   tor  a  lover,  make  a  mighty  '  .  ^                  '        •  i      r        •     •  i  ui 

.  ,,           .              11       1      J  no  improper  memorial   ot  an  inviolable 

noise  m  an  idle,  prying  neighbourhood  ;  j.  .      i 'i  • 

so  will  cause  the  uneasiness  of  an  endless  t     i      ij      .    a-     •.    .                       t 

J               ,              .          11  ■.       D   .  I   should  not  otter  it   to  you  as  such, 

nine  days  wonder,  as  tliey  call  it.     But  t     ■  t      .  u                       r  i  /         -j 

,          .'         .       r     11      •         T-  .    T  u  had  I  not  been  very  caretul  to  avoid  eve- 

the  main  matter  ot   all,  since  rate  i  be-  ,.        ,         •  i     i     i    n       .       i    • 

..        ,           1  •      1  1-         •        •    .1  ry  ihino;  that  might  look  ill-natured,  ira- 

iieve  has  ordained  him  mine,  is  tlie  neg-  '      ,   °          ■  a-  ■  \  .        i    .  .i     u  .. 

,          n-i-               111-           -  moral,  or  preiudicial  to  what  the  better 

Ject  ot  his  business,   which   his  coming  ;.         i-   ji    u           j      ju 

,                  11              .              T..     "^  part  ot  mankind  hold  sacred  and  honour- 
in  the  manner  he  does  must  cause.   1  hese  ^,  , 

considerations,  with  several  more  when  „*                 ,            ,         ^    .  ^       . 

,               ,        ,           .      .    I-       .         •.  Poetrv,   under  sucn  restraints,    is  an 

known,  though  now  too  tedious  to  write,  ,,.  .     ^'      .          ,                 .      ' 

.,,    t',          I           .l                 .1-  obliging  service  to  human  society ;  es])e- 

will,  I  hope,  lessen  the  censure  this  com-  .  ,p    ■=,       .    .           ,  ,..             '     j  '. 

,'      ■  ^  1  ,,               .r.-u.  cially  when  it  is  used  like  your  admir- 

prehensive  letter  may  at  hrst  sight  cause.  ii         •       .                      j                    ri 

*^™,                 ,.       i,      ,1®      J.  able   vein,   to   recommend   more  usetul 

There  is  nothing  I  should  more  desire  ...      •              if         •              i-       u 

.                                        .1        •   •  qualities  in  yourselt,  or  immortalize  cha- 

than  your   presence   at   the  giving  my  ^           .     i    i       •■      m            t        i 

,      J  '     .  .  ^,                 r           u  racters  truly  heroic  in  ottiers,     1  am  tiere 

hand,  witli  that  part  ot   my   heart  you  .      j              r   u      i  •                        •       . 

'            1       .1          •  r    .          r  m   danger  ot    breaking  my  promise  to 

can   spare:   but  the    mistortune  ot   your  i       r        i    n  .  i      .i         i 

,         *^       -r                  1                 II  J  you,  theretore  shall  take  the  only  oppor- 

lameness,  it  you  were  liere,  would  deny  '     ■     ^\    ^          cc     ■     \c    c      •  .• 

,       L       .               1           ri-    J  •     •^  tunity  that  can  otter  itselt  ot  resistuig  my 

me  that  happiness,  unless  public  doings  •     i-      •           u              i   •           -.u 

fS       1-  1    ■        1    .  T    '1    *  own   inclinations,     by   complying  with 

were  intended,  which  is  what  I  abhor  :  t           c-'                       .  r  -.ur  i 

,     .£-                   ,  ,            L       -  yours.     1   am,  .Sir,   your  most  taithtul, 

msomucti,  it  you  consent  to  my  changing     l      ui  \ 

.              '  r  ;         f      1     u     J     •.    '^    ,^  humble  servant, 
the  name  ot  lover  tor  liusband,   it  shall 

not  be  in  the  power  of  the  town  to  more  ,  p,^^^^^  ^^  the  Tender  Husband,  which 
than  guess  there  may  be  such  a  thing,  un-  wa-s  first  acted  in  1704,  but  not  printed  till 
til  your  affairs  will  permit  you  to  come     1705. 
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Mr.  Pope  lo  Ml.  Steele. 

June  18,  171?. 
Y'ou  have  oliligcd  me  with  a  very  kind 
letter,  by    whicli  I  lliid  you  sliilt  the 
scene  of  your  life  from  the  to>vn  to  tlie 
country,  and  enjoy  that  mixed  state  which 
wise  men  both  delight  in  and  are  ciualifi- 
ed  for.     Methiuks  the  moralists  and  phi- 
losophers have   generally    run  too  much 
into  extremes  in  commending  entirely  ei- 
ther solitude,  or  public  lile.      In  the  for- 
mer, men  for  the  most  part  grow  useless 
by  too  mudh  rest :  and  in  the  latter,    are 
destroyed  by  too   mucli  precijjitation;  as 
waters,  lying  still,  pntrify,  and  are  good 
for  nothing;  and  runningviolentlv  on,  do 
but  the  more  mischief  in  their  passage  to 
others,  and   are  swallowed  up  and   lost 
the  sooner  themselves.     Those,  indeed, 
who  can  be  useful  to  all  states,  should  be 
like  gentle   streams,    that  not  only  glide 
through  lonely  valleys  and  forests,  amidst 
the  flocks  and   the  shepherds,  but   visit 
populous  towns  in  their  course,  and  are  at 
once  of  ornament    and  service  to  them. 
But  there  are  another  sort  of  people  who 
seem  designed  for  solitude ;  such,  I  mean, 
as  have  more  to  hide  than  to  shew.     As 
for  my  own  part,  I  am  one  of  those  whom 
Seneca  says,  "  lam,  umbruliles  sunt,  at 
"  pulent  in  tarbido  esse  (juicquid  in  luce 
"  est."     Some  men,  like  some  pictures, 
are   fitter  for  a  corner  than  a  full  light ; 
and,  I  believe,  such  as  have  a  natural 
bent  to   solitude  (to  carry  on  the  former 
similitude)  are   like  waters,  which  may- 
be forced  into  fountains,  and,  exalted  in- 
to a  great  height,  may  make  a  noble  fi- 
gure, and  a  louder  noise;  but,  after  all, 
they  would  run  more  smoothly,  quietly, 
and   plentifidly,     in    their    own  natural 
course  upon  the  ground.     The  consider- 
ation of  this  would  make  me  very  well 
contented  with  the  possession  only  of  that 
quiet  which  Cowley  calls  the  companion 
of  obscurity.   But  whoever  has  the  Mus- 
es too  for  his  companions,  can   never  be 
idle  enough  to  be  uneasy.  Thus, Sir,  you 
see  I    would   flatter   myself  into  a  good 
opinion  of  ray  own  way  of  living.      Plu- 
tarch just  now  told  me,  that  it  is  in  hu- 
man life  as  in  a  game  at  tables,  wiiei-e  a 
man  may  wish  for  the  highest  cast,  but, 
if  his  chance  be  otherwise,  he  is  even  to 
play  it   as   well  as   he  can,  and  to  make 
tije  best  of  it.     I  am  your,  kc. 


Mr.  Steele  to  Mrs.  Bovei/, 
Madam,  July  2i,  I7t4. 

tt  is  an  undisputed  privilege  writers  arc 
possessed  of,  to  produce  examples  to 
the  precepts  they  would  enforce  Irom  the 
livir\g  characters  of  their  contemporaries. 
You  carmot,  therefore,  expect  for  ever 
to  be  doing  laudable  things,  and  for  ever 
to  escape  applause.  It  is  in  vain,  you 
find,  that  you  have  always  concealed 
greater  excellencies  than  others  industri- 
ously present  to  view:  for  the  world  will 
know  that  your  beauty,  though  in  the 
highest  degree  of  dignity  and  sweetness, 
is  but  a  faint  image  of  the  spirit  which 
inhabits  the  amiable  form  which  Hea- 
ven has  bestowed  on  you.  It  is  ob- 
served, by  all  who  know  you,  that, 
though  you  have  an  aspect  and  miea 
which  draw  the  attention  and  expecta- 
tion of  all  who  converse  with,  you,  and  a 
wit  and  good  sense  which  surmount  the 
great  conceptions  your  person  raises  in 
you.i  beholders,  those  perfections  are  en- 
joyed by  you  like  gifts  of  common  accept- 
ation :  that  lovely  and  aflable  air  ex- 
presses only  the  humility  of  a  great  and 
generous  heart ;  and  the  most  siiiuiug  ac- 
complishments, used  by  others  to  attract 
vulgar  admiration,  are  serviceable  to  you 
only  as  they  adorn  piety  and  charity. 

Though  your  person  and  fortune  equally 
rise  the  admiration  and  ambition  of  our 
whole  sex  to  move  your  attention  to  their 
importunities  ;  your  equal  spirit  enter- 
tains itself  with  ideas  of  a  very  different 
kind,  and  is  solicitous  to  search  for  im- 
perfections where  it  were  the  utmost  in- 
justice for  any  other  to  imagine  any,  and 
applauses  only  awaken  you  to  an  inquisi- 
tion for  errors. 

It  is  with  this  turn  of  mind  that,  in- 
stead of  assemblies  and  conversations, 
books  and  solitude  have  been  your 
choice,  and  you  have  gone  on  in  the  stu- 
dy of  what  you  should  be,  rather  thair 
attend  to  the  celebration  of  what  you  are» 
Thus,  with  the  charms  of  the  fairest  of 
your  own  sex,  and  knowledge  not  in- 
ferior to  the  most  learned  of  ours,  a  closet, 
a  bower,  or  some  beauteous  scene  of  ru- 
ral nature,  has  constantly  robbed  the 
world  of  a  lady's  appearance,  who  never 
was  beheld  but  with  gladness  to  her  vi- 
sitaats,  nor  ever  admired  but  with  pain 
to  herself. 

But 
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But  a  constant  distribution  of  large 
charities,  a  search  for  objects  of  new 
bounty,  and  a  skilful  choice  of  modest 
merit,  or  suffering  virtue,  touch  tlie  souls 
of  those  who  partake  your  goodness  too 
deeply  to  be  borne  without  inquiring  for, 
and  celebrating  their  benefactress.  I 
should  be  lotli  to  offend  your  tenderness 
in  this  particular ;  but  I  know,  when  I 
say  this,  the  fatherless  and  thewidow,  the 
neglected  man  of  merit,  the  wretch  on 
the  sick  bed,  in  a  word,  the  distressed 
under  all  forms,  will  from  this  hint  learn 
to  trace  the  kind  hand  which  has  so  of- 
ten, as  from  Heaven,  conveyed  to  them 
what  they  have  asked  in  the  anguish  of 
soul,  when  none  could  hear,  but  He  who 
has  blessed  you  with  so  ample  a  fortune, 
and  given  you  a  soul  to  employ  it  in  his 
service. 

If  much  more  than  what  is  here  inti- 
mated be  not  the  plain  truth,  it  is  im- 
possible to  come  at  what  is  so,  since  one 
can  find  none  who  speak  of  you  who 
are  not  in  love  with  your  person,  or  in- 
debted to  your  fortune.  I  wish  you,  as 
tbc  completion  of  human  happiness,  a 
long  continuance  of  being  what  you  are  ; 
and  am,  Mad;im,  your  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant. 

LETTER     LXXXVI. 

Sir  Ridiurd  Steele  to  Mrs.  Steele.'!- 
Madam,  [1715.] 

|F  great  obligations  received  are  just  mo- 
tives for  addres':es  of  this  kind,  you 
have  an  unqueStion;ible  pretension  to  mv 
acknowledgments,  wliohave  condescend- 
cdto  give  me  your  very  self.  I  can  make 
no  return  for  so  inestimable  a  favour, 
but  in  acknowledging  the  generosity  of 
the  giver.  To  have  either  wealili,  wit, 
or  beauty,  is  generally  a  temptation  to  a 
woman  to  put  an  unreasonable  value  up- 
on herself:  but  with  all  these  in  a  degree 
which  drew  upon  you  the  addresses  of 
men  of  tiie  amplest  fortunes,  you  bestow- 
ed your  person  where  you  could  have  no 
expectations  but  from  the  gratitude  of  the 
receiver,  though  you  knew  he  could  exert 
that  gratitude  in  no  other  returns  but 
esteem  and  love.  For  which  must  I  first 
thank  you  ?  for  what  you  have  denied 
yourself,  or  for  what  you  have  bestowed 
on  me? 

I  owe  to  you,  that  for  my  sake  you 
have  overlooked  the  prospect  of  living  in 

*  Prefixed  to  tlie  third  voluiac  of  "  The  La- 
dies Librtu>." 


pomp  and  plenty,  and  I  have  not  been 
circumspect  enough  to  preserve  yoii  from 
care  and  sorrow.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
this  particular  ;  you  are  so  good  a  wife, 
that  1  knovv  you  think  I  rob  you  of  more 
than  I  can  give,  when  I  say  any  thing  in 
your  favour  to  my  own  disadvantage. 

Whoever  should  seeor  hearyou,  would 
think  it  were  worth  leaving  all  the  world 
for  you;  while  I,  habitually  possessed  of 
that  happiness,  have  been  throwing  away 
impotent  endeavours  for  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, to  the  neglect  of  her  for  whom 
any  other  man,  in  his  senses,  would  be 
apt  to  sacrifice  every  thing  else. 

I  know  not  by  what  unreasonable  pre- 
possession it  is,  but  methinks  there  must 
be  something  austere  to  give  authority  to 
wisdom ;  and  I  cannot  account  for  having 
only  rallied  many  seasonable  sentiments 
of  yours,  but  that  you  are  too  beautiful  to 
appear  judicious. 

One  may  grow  fond,  but  not  wise, 
from  what  is  said  by  so  lovely  a  counsel- 
lor. Hard  fate,  that  you  have  been  les- 
sened by  your  perfections,  and  lost  power 
by  your  charms  I 

That  ingenuous  spirit  in  all  your  be- 
haviour, that  familiar  grace  in  your  words 
and  actions,  has  for  these  seven  years 
only  inspired  admiration  and  love  ;  but 
experience  has  taught  me,  the  best  coun- 
sel I  ever  have  received  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  fairest  and  softest  liDS, 
and  convinced  me  that  I  am  in  you  blest 
with  a  wise  friend,  as  well  as  a  charming 
mistress. 

Your  mind  shall  no  longer  suffer  by 
your  person ;  nor  shall  your  eyes  for  the 
future,  dazzle  me  into  a  blindness  to- 
wards your  understanding.  I  rejoice  in 
this  public  occasion  to  shew  my  esteem, 
for  you  :  and  must  do  you  the  justice  to 
say,  that  there  can  be  no  virtue  repre- 
sented in  all  this  collection  for  the  female 
world,  which  I  have  not  known  you  ex- 
ert, as  far  as  the  opportunities  of  your 
fortune  have  given  you  leave.  Foj?give 
me,  that  my  heart  overflows  with  love 
and  gratitude  for  daily  instances  of  your 
prudent  ceconomy,  the  just  disposition 
you  make  of  your  little  affairs,  your 
chearfulness  in  dispatcli  of  them,  your 
prudent  forbearance  of  any  reflections 
that  they  might  have  needed  less  vigi- 
lance had  you  disposed  of  your  fortune 
suitably  ;  in  short,  for  all  the  arguments 
you  every  day  give  me  of  a  generous  and 
sincere  affection. 

It 
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It  is  impossible  for  ine  to  look  back 
on  many  evils  and  pains  which  I  have 
suffered  since  \vc  came  to<fether,  witlioiit 
a  pleasure  which  is  not  to  be  expressed, 
lioui  the  prools  I  have  had  in  those  cir- 
cnnjstances  of  your  unwearied  goodness. 
How  often  has  your  tenderness  removed 
pain  from  my  sick  head  I  liow  often  an- 
guish from  my  alllicted  heart  I  witli  how 
skiHul  patience  have  1  known  you  comjjly 
with  tiie  vain  projects  wliicli  pain  has 
suggested,  to  have  an  acliing  limb  re- 
moved by  journeying  from  one  side  of  a 
room  to  another  I  how  often,  the  next 
instant,  travelled  the  same  ground  again, 
without  telling  yoiu"  patient  it  was  lo  no 
pur])ose  to  change  his  situation  I  If  there 
are  such  beings  as  guardian  angels,  thus 
are  they  employed.  I  will  no  more  be- 
lieve one  of  them  more  good  in  its  incli- 
nations, than  I  can  conceive  it  more 
charming  in  its  form,   than  my  wife. 

But  I  offend,  and  forget  that  wliaf  I 
say  to  you  is  to  appear  in  public.  Vou 
arc  so  great  a  lover  of  home,  that  I  know 
it  will  be  irksome  to  you  to  go  into  the 
world  even  in  an  applause.  I  will  end 
this  without  so  much  as  mentioning  your 
little  flock,  or  your  own  amiable  hgure 
at  the  head  of  it.  That  I  think  them 
preferable  to  all  other  children,  I  know 
is  the  effect  of  passion  and  instinct;  that  I 
believe  you  the  best  of  wives,  I  know 
pruceeds  Irom  experience  and  reason.  I 
am,  Madam,  your  most  obliged  husband, 
and  most  obedient  humble  servant. 


LETTER    LXXXVII. 

JJalchess  Dowager  o/Somenet  lo  Mrs.  — 


1754. 


J  AM  sorry,    good   Mrs.  ,    to  find 

that  your  illness  seems  rather  to  in- 
crease than  diminish  ;  yet  tiiC  disposition 
ol  mind  with  which  you  receive  this  pain- 
ful dispensation,  seems  lo  convert  your 
sufTerings  into  a  blessing  :  while  you  re- 
sign to  the  will  of  God  in  so  patient  a 
manner,  this  disease  seems  only  the  chas- 
tisement of  a  wise  and  merciful  Being, 
who  chasteneth  not  for  his  own  pleasure, 
but  for  your  profit.  Were  I  not  con- 
vinced of  this  great  truth,  I  fear  I  must 
long  since  have  sunk  under  the  burden  of 
sorrow,  which  God  saw  fit  to  wean  my 
foolish  heart  from  this  vain  world,  and 


shew  me  how  little  all  the  grandeur  and 
riches  of  it  avail  to  happiness.  He  gave 
me  a  son,"  who  promised  all  that  the 
fondest  wishes  of  the  fondest  parents  could 
ho|)c  :  an  iionour  to  his  family,  an  orna- 
ment to  his  country;  with  a  heart  early 
attached  to  all  the  duties  of  religion  and 
society,  with  the  advantage  of  strong 
and  uninterrupted  health,  joined  to  a 
form,  which,  when  he  came  into  Italy, 
made  him  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  English  Angel"  than  by 
that  of  bis  family.  I  know,  this  account 
may  look  like  a  mother's  fondness;  per- 
haps it  was  too  much  so  once  ;  but,  alas  \ 
it  now  only  serves  to  shew  the  uncertainty 
and  frailty  of  all  human  dependence. 
This  justly  beloved  child  was  snatched 
Irom  us  be  fore  we  could  hear  of  his  illness; 
tliat  fatal  disease,  the  small-pox,  seized 
him  at  Bologna,  and  carried  him  off  the 
evening  of  his  birth-day, +  on  which  he 
Jiad  completed  nineteen  years.  Two 
posts  before,  I  had  a  letter  from  him, 
written  with  all  the  life  and  innocent 
chcarfulness  inherent  to  his  nature ;  the 
next  but  one  came  from  his  afflicted  go- 
vei7i©r,J  to  acquaint  his  unhappy  fatfier 
that  he  had  lost  the  most  dutiful  and  best 
of  sons,  the  pride  and  hope  of  his  de- 
clining age.  He  bore  the  stroke  like  a 
wise  man  and  a  Christian,  but  never  for- 
got, nor  ceased  to  sigh  for  it.  A  long 
series  of  pain  and  in(u-mity,  which  was 
daily  gaining  ground,  shewed  me  tlie 
sword  which  appeared  suspended  over  my 
head  by  an  almost  cobweb-thread  long 
before  it  dropped. j5  As  to  my  bodily 
pains,  I  bless  God,  they  are  by  no  means 
insupportable  at  present ;  I  rather  suffer 
a  languid  state  of  weakness,  which  wastes 
my  flesh  and  consumes  my  spirits  by  a 
gentle  decay,  than  any  frightful  suffering, 
and  am  spending  those  remains  of  nature 
which  were  almost  exhausted  in  continued 
care  and  anxiety  for  the  sufferings  of  a 
person  dearer  to  me  than  myself.  My 
daughter,]!    ^^'^"   ^s   very   good   to    me, 

*  Lord  viscount  BeaKchamp. 

t  September  11,  1744. 

X  Mr.  (aftei-wards  Dr.)  Dalton  was  tutor  to 
lord  Baauchamp,  but  the  "  Supplement  to  the 
"  Biographical  Dictionary"  (publisliedinl767) 
says,  "  a  bad  state  of  health  prevented  him  from 
"  attending  his  pupil  on  his  travels  abroad,  and 
"  saved  him  the  mortification  of  being  an  eye- 
"  witness  of  his  death." 

^  Algernon  duke  of  Somerset  died  February 
7,  174y-50. 

II  The  countess  (afterwards  dutches*)  of  North- 
uuiberland. 

Hh  has 
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has  sent  me  her  youngest  son,"  just  turned 
of  four  years  old,  to  amuse  rae  in  my 
solitude,  because  he  is  a  great  favourite 
of  mine,  and  shews  a  great  deal  of  his 
uncle's  disposition,  and  some  faint  like- 
ness ot  his  person.  It  is  high  time  to  re- 
lease you  from  so  long  a  letter,  but  there 
are  some  subjects  on  which  my  tears 
and  pen  know  not  how  to  stop  \\\\tn 
they  begin  to  flow.  I  am,  dear  Madam, 
your,  Sec. 


LETTER    LXXXVIIL 

Jiev.  Mr.  Dijer\lo  Mr.  Buncombe. 

Sir,  Coningsby,t  Nov.  24,  17j6. 

■you  have  most  agreeably  increased  my 
obligations :  and  it  was  very  kind 
and  ingenuous  to  inform  me  somewhat 
of  yourself,  as,  in  the  generous  freedom 
of  your  spirit,  you  broke  through  the 
little  vulgarity  of  fashion,  and  wrote  to 
one  whom  you  never  saw,  and  to  one 
who  has  been  long  out  of  the  world. 

Your  invitation  is  exceedingly  engag- 
ing. The  simplicity  of  your  manner  of 
life,  and  your  regular  hours,  to  me  are 
luxuries.  And  how  well  do  you  set  forth 
your  entertainment  in  the  names  of  Mr. 
Hawkins  Browne  and  tlie  author  of  Cla- 
rissa :  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  those 
of  Miss  Carter  and  Miss  Talbot  l(i  what  a 
bill  of  fare  I  yet  old  Barzillai,  though 
invited  by  David  to  the  highest  ele- 
gancies of  life,  held  it  vain  to  go  to  Je- 
rusalem, when  he  could  no  longer  hear  Ihe 
voice  of  singing  men  and  singing  women. 
Frailties  also  are  troublesome  in  company 
— except  in  Frith-street,  where  they  are 

*  Afterwards  lord  Algernon  Percy. 

t  Author  of  '•  Grongar-hill,"  the  "  Riiins  of 
"  Rome,"  and  "  the  Heece." — Mr.  Dyer  v.as 
the  second  son  of  Robert  Dyer,  Esq.  of  Abei- 
glasney,  uiCarmarthci.shire,  a  solicitor  of  great 
capacity  and  note :  hefinii-hedhis  sciiool-studies 
at  Westminster  under  Dr.  Friend,  from  whence 
he  was  called  away  to  be  instructed  in  his  fn- 
thcrs  profession ;  but  disliking  the  law,  and  his 
father  soon  after  dying,  he  settled  himself  A^itli 
Mr.  Richardfon,  pamter,  in  Lincoln's-iii-tields, 
being  fond  of  the  art  of  drawing  from  his  child- 
hood, and  his  imagination  glowing  and  strong. 
He  afterwards  travelled  into  Italy  for  improve- 
ment, and  at  Rome  formed  tlie  plan  of  his  poem 
en  its  "  ruins."  At  his  retuni,  ill  health,  his  love 
of  books,  solitude,  and  retlection,  induced  him 
to  enter  into  orders.    He  died  in  1758,  aged  58. 

i  Neai'  Homcastle  in  Lincolnshire. 

I  A  mistake— probably  fgr  Mm  Muko,  after- 
wards Mrs.  Cbapgac.   ' 


carried  into  the  arms  of  humanity.  In 
spring,  therefore,  perhaps  I  may  quit  my 
solitude  here,  and  venture  abroad  with  an 
hundred  infirmities  upon  my  head;  and 
sacrifice  my  vanity  to  one  so  benevolent 
as  Mr.  Buncombe. 

....  I  have  not  met  withDodsley's 
two  last  volumes,  and  have  hitherto 
missed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  "  Ode 
"  to  Health. II"  Though  head-aclis  and 
sickness  make  me  fearful  of  reading 
much,  yet  I  will  haste  to  see  it ;  it  will 
particularly  suit  me  :  I  will  seek  it,  as  I 
seek  health,  which,  alas  !  I  very  much 
want.  Your  liumble  servant  is  become 
a  deaf,  and  dull,  and  languid  creature: 
who,  however,  in  his  poor  change  of 
constitution  being  a  little  recompensed 
with  the  critic's  phlegm,  has  made  shift, 
by  many  blottings  and  corrections,  and 
some  helps  from  his  kind  friend  Dr. 
Akcnside,  to  give  a  sort  of  finishing  to 
the  "  Fleece,"  which  is  just  sent  up  to 
Mr.  Dodsley  ;  but  as  people  are  so  taken 
up  with  politics,  and  have  so  little  incli- 
nation to  read  any  thing  but  satire  and 
news-papers,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  jthis 
is  a  proper  time  for  publishing  it. 

I  have  read  none  of  the  Connoisseurs 
— no  papers  reach  this  lonely  place.  I 
know  not  how  the  world  goes — but  with 
Mr.  Hughes,  as  an  author,  I  am  well 
acquainted,  and  am  glad  that  we  are  to 
have  a  fuller  account  of  the  life  of  so 
beautiful  a  poet.f 

Lord  chancellor  has  been  favourable  to 
me.  This  living  is  I20l.  per  ann.  The 
other,  called  Kirkby,  llOl.  But  my 
preferments  came  in  this  course :  Cal  thorp 
in  Leicestershire,  (801.  a  year)  was  given 
me  by  one  Mr.  Harper  in  1741.  That 
1  quitted  in  1751  for  a  small  living  of  731. 
called  B'ctcliford,  ten  miles  from  hence, 
and  given  me  by  lord  chancellor,  through 
Mr.  Wray's'-'-  interest.  A  year  after, 
through  the  same  interest,  Sir  John 
Heathcote  gave  me  this,  and  lately  pro- 
cured me  Kirkby  of  lord  chancellor, 
without  my  solicitation.  I  was  glad  of 
tliis,  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  me, 
though  I  think  myself  a  loser  by  the  ex- 
change, through  the  cxpences  of  the  seal, 
dispensations,  journeys,  Sec.  and  the 
charge  of  aii  old  house,  half  of  which  I 

[]  By  Mr.  J.  Buncombe. 

4[  In  the  "  Biographia  Britannica,"  by  Dr. 
Campbell. 

**  Daniel  Wray,  Esq.  one  of  the  dcputy-lcller& 
of  the  exchequer,  atrieiid  to  virtue  and  th«  ravses. 
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am  goinj^  to  pull  down.  More  of  myself 
(whicli  your  good-natured  curiosity  draws 
trom  nic)  is  this  :  after  iiaving  been  an 
itinerant  painter  in  my  native  cotuUry 
(S.  Wales),  and  in  Herefordshire,  Wor- 
cestershire, &:c.  &:c.  I  married,  and  set- 
tled in  Leicestershire.  My  wife's  name 
was  Elisor,"'  whose  grandmother  was  a 
Sljakcspear,  descended  from  a  brother  of 
every  body's  Sliakespear.  We  have  four 
children  living;  three  are  girls;  the 
youngest  a  boy  six  years  old,  I  had  some- 
brothers  ;  have  but  one  left.  He  is  a 
clergyman, +  lives  at  Marybone,  and  has 
such  a  house  full  of  children  as  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  noted  statue  at  Rome  of  the 
river  Nile,  on  the  arms,  legs,  and  body 
of  which  are  crawling,  and  climbing, 
ten  or  a  dozen  little  boys  and  girls. 
Believe  me  to  be.  Sir,  your.  Sec. 

LETTER    LXXXIX. 

From  Ihe  same  lo  the  same. 
Dear  Sir,        Coningsby,  Jan.  31,  1757. 

YY'ANT  of  health  was  a  cause  of  not 
writing,  tliat  gave  me  concern.  I 
hope  it  happens  but  seldom  :  and  that  it 
was  owing  to  what  makes  most  people  out 
of  order — bad  weather  ;  the  ill  effects  of 
which,  here  at  least,  are  general.  I 
think  I  never  was  so  weather-sick ;  the 
deep  snows  forbid  me  air  and  exercise; 
and  my  best  medicine  is  a  friend's  letter. 
You  see  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  you. 

Your  son  also  I  am  obliged  to  :  and  I 
am  under  strong  temptation — You  are 
adding  to  my  bill  of  fare.  I  feel  your 
kind  art  in  twisting  and  strengthening  the 
silken  cord,  which,  probably,  in  the 
spring,  will  draw  me  to  town;  where,  I 
have  reason  to  flatter  myself,  I  shall  see, 
wliat  I  so  much  like  and  covet,  two  or 
three  chearful  countenances,  easy  sim- 
plicity, and  soft  humanity;  and,  if  a 
sweet  female  voice  should  come  in,  I  am 
still  able  to  hear  the  murmur  of  music, 
which  I  excessively  love. 

Your  good  liking  of  those  verses, 
"  Have  my  friends  in  the  town,"j  8cc. 
should  have  been  acknowledged  in  my 

*  Sister  of  Mr.  Strong  Ensor,  of  Warwickshire. 

t  Now  yeoman  of  his  majesty's  almonry. 

X  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  .♦.ad  this 
beautiful  "  Epistle"  here  at  large : 

1. 
H.vvEmy  fiiendsin  the  town,  the  busy  gay  town, 

Forgot  such  a  man  as  John  Dyer? 
Or  heedless  despise  they,  or  pity  the  clown, 

Wbose  besom  no  pageantries  fire? 


last.  I  have  a  wicked  memory:  it  is  2 
great  misfortune.  Neitlier  did  I  thank 
you  for  mentioning  tlie  new  kind  of  trum- 
pet— but  I  never  use  any;  for,  puttino- 
my  hand  to  my  ear,  I  can  give  it  such  k 
form  as  will  increase  my  hearing.  Be- 
sides, cold  batliing,  frequent  and  mode- 
rate exercise,  frequent  frictions  of  my 
liead  and  ears,  warm  feet,  warm  water 
with  my  wine,  and  supperless  nights, 
have  much  abated  my  deafness. 

Mr.  Dodsley  indeed  has  the  "  Fleece." 
I  did  not  tiiink  this  a  fit  season  for  its 
publication;  but  my  friend  Mr.  Wray 
overcame  me ;  and  though  it  has  lain  lono- 
"  by"  me,  not  much  "•  before"  me,  it 
is  now  precipitated  to  the  press,  with 
such  faults,  as  must  be  imputed  to  the 
air  of  a  fenny  country,  where  I  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  above  these  five  years, 
without  health,  without  books,  and 
without  proper  conversation.  I  say  not 
this  in  any  arrogant  sense — for,  God 
knows,  I  am  far  from  despising  either 
the  peasant  or  the  country  parson. 

Good  Mr.  Edwards  jl  was  my  parti- 
cular friend;  even  Mr.  Wray  cannot 
lament  him  more  than  I  do.  How  sea- 
sonable are  your  presents  1  they  have  an 
additional  beauty  in  being  new  to  me. 
Even  the  "  Rambler"  has  not  reached 
this  place ;  nor  have  the  beams  of  his 
"  Sunday"|l  ever  shone  upon  me.  You. 
see  what  proofs  I  give  you  of  being  quite 
out  of  the  world. 


No  matter,  no  matter,  content  in  the  shades — 

Contented!  why  eveiy  thing  charms  me! 
Fall  in  tunes  all  adown  the  green  steep,  ye  cas- 

'Till  hence  rigid  virtue  alarms  me  :     [cades, 
3. 
'Till  outrage  arises,  or  misery  needs 

The  swift,  the  intrepid  avenger ; 
'Till  sacred  religion,  or  Uberty,  bleeds, 

Then  mine  be  the  deed  and  the  danger! 
4. 
Alas  1  what  a  folly,  th^t  wealth  and  domain 

We  heap  up  in  siu  and  in  sorrow ! 
Immense  is  the  toil,  yet  the  labour  how  vain! 

Is  not  life  to  be  over  to-morrow  ? 
5. 
Tlien  glide  on  my  moments,  the  few  that  I  have. 

Sweet-shaded,  and  quiet,  and  even, 
While  gently  the  body  descends  to  tlie  grave, 

And  the  spirit  arises  to  heaven. 

f  Of  Turrick,  m  Buckinghamshire,  autlior  of 
th2  "Canons  of  Criticism,"  &c.  He  died  about 
three  weeks  before  tlie  date  of  this  letter  (on  a 
visit)  at  ]\Ir.  Richardson's,  at  Parsons  Green. 

II  An  allegorical  paper  so  signed,  \vritt«n  by 
th«  late  excelleat  Mrs.  Catherius  Talkot. 

H  h  2  Most 
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^fost  expressive,  I  am  afraid,  is  that 
one  word  of  yours, /«/w«5.  .  .  .  I  am, 
Sir,  your  obliged  humble  servajit. 


LETTER    XC. 

Mr.  Dijer  to  Mr.   Duncoinbc. 

Dear  Sir,  Coningsby,  Mareh,  19, 1757. 
J  WHO  want  so  many  apologies  myself, 
must  be  ashamed  to  read  any  from 
you  1  but  I  too  have  been  ill :  and  my 
coughs  have  been  so  contiimal  and  violent, 
that  I  dreaded  the  posture  of  writing:  yet, 
though  it  gives  me  sJiame,  it  gives  me 
also  pleasure  to  observe,  that  your  apo- 
logy and  inclination  to  a  correspondence 
with  me,  shew  your  warm  benevolence ; 
for  we,  in  the  country,  who  see  nothing 
but  earth  and  sky,  who  hear  nothing 
but  the  inarticulate  voices  of  beasts  and 
birds, cannot  correspondwithyouin  town 
upon  an  equal  footing:  wanting  bustle 
and  news,  we  can  furnish  only  triHes  in 
exchange,  and  must  always  depend  upon 
your  generosity;  therefore  the  calling 
any  letter  from  Coningsby  "  agreeable" 
gives  me  a  clear  view  of  your  benevo- 
lence  

It  is  my  wish,  forgive  me,  that  the 
gout  may  pay  you  many  an  annual  visit. 
I  would  wish  no  such  thing,  were  you  a 
younger  man,  or  did  you  not  discover 
such  a  resignation  as  will  ever  preserve  a 
relish  for  an  useful  life;  and  useful  always 
is  the  life  of  every  good  man.  So  that 
I  cannot  imagine  how  so  many  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous  Romans,  &:c.  could,  in 
any  circumstance,  approve  of  self-killing 
■ — But  my  thouglits  grow  over-grave — 
it  is  no  wonder,  for  I  am  now  confined 
by  illness — yet  I  can  taste  pleasure — - 
and  am  rejoiced  to  hear,  that  the  merits, 
ef  my  generous  friend,  your  son,  are  so 
well  taken  notice  of  by  our  humane  arch- 
bishop. I  have  been  at  Canterbury;  it 
is  an  agreeable  city,  in  a  very  pleasant 
country. 

I  never  heard  of  any  collection  of  let- 
ters by  Mr.  Edwards  :  yet  there  may  be 
such  :  he  gave  all  his  studies  a  turn  to 
f:riticism. 

— Ah  1  just  this  moment  the  Stamford 
ilercury  comes  to  me,  and  mentions  the 
death  of  the  good  archbishop.  Your  sou 
and  all  mankind  have  lost  a  friend.  I 
ojhj  Sir,  your  obliged  huaible  servant. 


LETTER    XCI. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Sir,        Coningsby,  Aug.  1,  1757, 

TT  grieves  me  that  I  cannot  keep  pace 

with  your  civilities — no,  nor  even  ac- 
knowledge them  in  due  time.  Alas  1  in 
any  thing,  I  can  as  ill  acquit  myself  as  a 
goutv  man  can  dance  ;  but  it  cannot  be 
helped,  I  write  to  humanity. 

The  most  agreeable  parcel  is  at  last 
sent  me.  I  have  mn  over  the  "  Horace." 
I  will  next  walk  over  it.  After  that,  I 
will  crawl  over  it — not  so  much  to  criti- 
cise, as  to  be  luxurious  over  it ;  for  it 
seems  very  correct. 

Since  Mr.  Strahan  has  carried  liis 
translation*  so  far,  it  would  be  a  great 
pity  if  age,  or  sickness,  or  the  backward- 
ness of  his  friends,  should  prevent  the 
finishing  of  it. 

Ah  I  the  swallows- — happy  those  who 
fly  about  Soho  1  But  my  wings  are  not 
only  grown  weak  ;  they  are  even  losing 
their  feathers.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  never 
make  one  among  them,  though  your  in- 
vitations are  most  provokingly  agreeable. 
I  am  so  weak,  and  so  much  in  pain,  that 
this   letter  cannot  be   tiresomely   long. 

Believe  me  to  be,  &:c. 

LETTER    XCII. 

Jiev.  Mr,  Meadowcourl\  to  Mr.  Dun  combe. 

Dear  Sir,       Worce.ster,  July  10,  1758. 
I  AM  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  re- 
membering a  person  who  has  been  so 
long  out  of  sight,  and  for  giving  me  so 
acceptable  a  token  of  your  remembrance 

as 

*  Of  «  the  iEneid." 

t  Prebendary  or'  Worcester.  On  IVIay  29, 
1716,  as  tliis<rentleiv.an(thcn  HatcIielorofAits, 
and  Fellow  ol'  Merton-collece)  was  drinking  the 
King's  and  other  loyal  healiiis  at  the  Constitu- 
tiou-chib  at  Oxford,  in  company  with  several 
Officers  of  the  army,  they  were  visited  by  the 
snb-proctor,  whom  Mr.  IVI.  requested  to  drink 
King  Georue's  healtli  with  them.  For  these 
''  ait'ronting  and  improper  words,"  (as  they  wer« 
termed)  .Air.  M.  w;ui  put  (h\  tlie  proctor)  into 
the  "  blacit  book,"  and  was  sentenced  to  be 
kept  back  from  his  degreeof  Master  of  Arts  for 
two  years.  Nor  could  he  then  obtain  it  (as  he 
reiiised  publicly  to  acknowledge  the  heinousness 
of  hi';  crime,  and  the  lenity  of  his  sentence),  but 
b\  9'  ading  his  Majesty  *  act  of  grace.  On  th« 
same  day,  in  the  year  1719,  Mr.  M.  ag;au  dis- 
tinguished himself,  by  complaining  to  tlie  vice- 
chancellor  of  a  seditious  sennon,  preached  be- 
lijie  the  woiversity,  by  Mr.  Warton,  professorof 

poetiy. 
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as  the  fust  volume  of  your  "  Horace." 
To  the  dishonour  of  this  phicc,  tlierc  arc 
no  hooksellers,  nnol  but  lew  readers  of 
books  here.  Most  olthc  clergy,  especially 
the  incumbents  on  cushions  in  a  cathe- 
dral, have  finished  their  studies  belore 
they  are  liflcd  into  prderment.  Worldly 
cares,  or  worldly  enjoyments,  too  active, 
or  too  passive,  a  life,  often  lead  thcui  too 
far  astray  from  literary  pursuits. 

I  am  glad  to  find  the  Bishop  of  k'il- 
dare"  mentioned  among  your  friends,  as 
I  am  sure  that  his  friendship  must  yield 
you  the  highest  satisfaction.  Kvery  good 
and  agreeable  quality  meet  together  in 
his  character,  without  the  least  mixture 
of  any  thing  bad.  Nothing  is  wanting 
in  him  but  better  health,  which  is  some- 
times in  such  a  state  as  to  occasion  ex- 
treme pain  to  himself,  and  no  less  concern 
to  all  who  know  hira. 

The  account  you  have  heard  of  my 
being  much  addicted  to  the  peripatetic 
sect  is  a  true  account.  But  it  is  in  win- 
ter, and  in  the  cool  seasons,  that  I  ven- 
ture on  walks  of  any  considerable  length. 
He  who  travels  on  foot  has  an  opportuni- 
ty of  wandering  from  hill  to  hill,  from 
siream  to  stream,  and  from  one  rich  valley 
to  another ;  of  dwelling  on  lovely  land- 
scapes and  delicious  scenes ;  and  of  see- 
ing numberless  objects  and  numberless 
places,  which  are  inaccessible  to  the 
horseman,  and  never  were  seen  by  any 
one  whirled  throiigh  the  country  in  the 
state-prison  of  a  coach.  For  these  and 
many  other  reasons,  I  chuse  to  make  use 
of  my  own  legs,  and  prefer  the  whole- 
some exercise  of  walking  to  all  the  modes 
of  conveyance  which  effeminacy  and 
luxury  can  invent.  If  I  live  to  take  an- 
other philosophical  journey  on  foot  to 
London,  Mr.  Buncombe  in  Frith  street, 
may  depend  on  hearing  me  knock  at  his 
door. 

My  place  of  residence,  during  the 
summer  months,  is  almost  twenty  miles 
from  hence,  in  reductd  valle, 

poetry.  The  vice-chancellor,  who  had  at  fir$t 
refused  to  take  cognizance  of  it,  being  com- 
manded by  the  lords  justices  to  proceed  against 
the  preacher,  the  attair  ended  witli  Mr.  Wartons 
deposing  upon  oath  that  "  he  had  lost  his  notes." 
For  an  abstract  of  the  sermon,  see  Amlierst's 
"  Terrae  Jilius^'  numb.  15.  A  stall  at  Worces- 
ter was,  some  years  after,  tlie  reward  of  Mr. 
Meadowcourt's  loyalty.     He  died  in  17C0. 

*  Ur.  Fletcher.  He  died  at  Dublin  in  1761. 
His  two  younger  brothers  were  successively 
Deaos  of  Kiidaie. 


Qua  pinus  inp;en.i  alhaquc  populux 
Umbram  hospitakm  coiisociarc  amant  ramis. 

Here  my  days  pass  away  in  peace,  un- 
disturbed by  ambition  and  envy,  not  alto- 
gether devoted  to  solitude,  nor  too  often 
interrupted  by  social  visits.  I  rejoice 
here  in  the  works  of  my  hands,  which 
are  const;:ntly  employed  in  forming  a 
wood  into  walks,  in  nursing  a  thicket  of 
shrubs,  and  in  adding  the  improvements 
of  art  to  those  of  nature  in  a  most  de- 
lightful situation.-!-  Was  it  not  for  such 
ainusemenls  as  these,  accompanied  with 
the  entertainments  of  books,  I  slioukl 
probably  be  found  at  the  foot  of  Parnas- 
sus, courting  the  Muses,  and  catchiii;^" 
at  some  of  the  poetical  spirit  which  is 
still  indulged  to  you.  May  it  long  be 
indulged  to  you,  and  be  ever  attended 
with  satisfaction  and  success  I  These  are 
not  tlie  compliments,  but  the  sincere 
wishes,  of,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obliged 
and  faithful  humble  servant. 

I  can  give  you  but  a  bad  account  of 
any  thing  I  have  published  of  late 
years. J  Mr.  Sandby,  bookseller,  in 
Fleet-street,  may,  perhaps,  have  reason 
to  give  you  a  worse. 

LETTER    XCni, 

From  llic  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  Sir,        Worcester,  Dec.  4,  1758. 

It  is  owing  to  a  long  excursion  from 
home,  and  a  more  tiresome  attendance 
on  an  audit,  which  is  here  an  occasion  of 
much  collegiate  festivity,  that  I  am  so 
late  in  acknowledging  the  favour  of  your 
letter,  and  in  thanking  your  son  for  his 
very  acceptable  present. |[  No  author 
who  finds  himself  praised  in  print  can  be 
more  delighted  than  I  was,  in  finding 
proper  justice  done  in  the  "  Feminead" 
to  the  characters   of  Mrs,  Madan  and 

t  This  gentleman,  while  he  was  fellow  of 
Merton-college,hada  very  elegautgarden  there. 

X  In  particular,  "  A  critical  Dissertation,  with 
"  notes,  on  Rliltoii's  Para4ise  Regained,  1748." 

II  The  ':'  Feminead,  pr  Female  Genius,  a 
poem."  The  ladies  tliere  celebrated,  are  Mrs. 
Catherine  Piiilips,  Anne  countess  of  Winchelsea, 
Airs.  Cockburne,  Mrs.  Rowe,  Frances  dutchet>s 
dowager  of  Somerset,  Anne  viscountess  Irwin, 
Mrs.  Wright,  (sister  to  Mr.  Wesley)  Mrs. 
Madan,  Mrs.  Lcapor,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Brooke, 
Miss  Ferrar,  (altenvards  Mrs.  Pecknrd)  Miss 
Pennington  of  Huntingdon,  Miss  Mulso,  (after- 
wards INIrs.  Chapone)  and  Miss  Highmore, 
afteiwardi  married  to  the  author. 

Miss 
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Miss  Carter,  who  have  ever  been  my  fa- 
vourite heroines  in  verse.  The  spirit 
which  animates  the  poems  of  these  two 
ladies  seems  transfused  into  Mr.  Dun- 
corabe's.  His  Muse  is  a  Muse  of  sound 
judgment  as  well  as  strong  sense.  She  is 
never  unintelligible  in  her  flights,  never 
hides  her  head  inter  nubila  and  never 
serpit  humi. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  spent  part 
of  the  last  summer  at  Stocks.  You  seem 
doubtful  whether  I  have  ever  been  at  that 
agreeable  place.  Mrs.  Duncombe  can 
tell  you  that  I  was  once  a  troublesome 
guest  there,  on  your  nephew  Lewis's 
hivitation,  for  more  than  a  fortnight, 
and  during  that  time  had  great  satisfac- 
tion in  visiting  Mr.  Gore's  family  at 
Tring,  and  my  worthy  friend  Dr.  Cowper 
at  Berkhamsted.  The  beech-woods,  the 
lawns,  the  hills,  the  well-watered  valleys, 
and  the  extensive  views  of  the  country 
round  Aylesbury,  are  still  strongly  im- 
pressed on  my  mind.  The  last  visit  I 
paid  your  brother,  was  the  last  visit  I 
wished  to  pay,  as  I  came  thither,  at  his 
request,  with  the  remains  of  a  most  ami- 
able and  hopeful  youth,  and  saw  them 
laid  in  the  grave.  His  loss,  and  the  loss 
of  Dr.  Cowper,  have  made  me  a  volun- 
tary exile  from  that  part  of  Hertfordshire, 
which,  with  all  its  charms,  can  hold  forth 
nothing  inviting  to,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
affectionate  and  obliged  humble  servant. 

LETTER     XCIV. 
Joseph  Ward,  Esq.  "■  to  Mr.  Highmore. 

np-ir  «;ir  Willington,  near  Derby, 

ueai  air,  j^,,y  ^3^  ^^^^^ 

ryi  Monday  last  I  saw  an  account  of 
the  death  oi  Mr.  Richardson.  You 
have  lost  a  valuable  friend,  and  the  w^orld 
an  ingenious  man.  I  know  no  modern 
author  that  was  a  greater  master  of  the 
passions  than  he  was,  or  had  a  greater 
insight  into  human  nature. 

Meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  avgit, 

Irritat,  mulcet,  falsis  teirmibus  implet, 
Ut  magus,  et  modome  Thebi$,Tnodoponit  AthenisA 
*  Barrister  at  law.    He  died  in  1767. 
t  'Tis  he  who  gives  my  breast  a  thousand  pains, 
Can  make  me  feel  each  passion  that  he  feigns, 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art, 
Witli  pity  or  with  terror  tear  my  heart, 
And  snatch  me  o'er  tlie  earth,  or  through  the 

ajr, 
To  Thebes,  to  Athens,  when  he  will,  and 
where. 

Vote. 


I  have  somewhere  read,  but  where  I 
cannot  tell,  that  Dr.  Harvey  (who  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood)  was 
so  delighted  in  reading  Virgil,  that  he 
would  sometimes  fling  the  book  away, 
and  say  "  it  had  a  devil."  I  confess,  in 
reading  Clarissa,  which  I  take  to  be  Mr, 
R.'s  capital  performance,  and  seeing  her 
piety,  purity,  and  delicacy  so  ill  used  by 
a  Lovelace,  I  have  been  scarce  able  to 
pacify  myself,  till  I  have  recollected 
that  this  scene,  so  artfully  worked  up, 
had  no  other  existence  than  in  Mr. 
Richardson's  fancy  er  imagination, J  I 
am  obliged  to  him,  for  he  hath  contri- 
buted much  to  my  entertainment,  and  I 
hope  I  may  say,  to  my  improvement; 
for  I  have  many  times  thought  I  have  re- 
turned from  reading  him  a  better  man 
than  I  was  before  I  began.  How  can  a 
man  be  better  employed  than  by  in- 
structing mankind,  and  making  them 
wiser  and  better  than  they  otherwise 
would  be?  To  this  good  end  I  cannot  but 
think  his  wriiiiijs  greatly  conducive,  ex- 
cept some  scenes  in  Pamela  and  Clarissa, 
which,  I  confess,  I  have  sometimes 
thought  had  better  been  left  out.  I  am 
your  most  obedient  humble  servant. 

LETTER    XCV. 

Jiev.  Mr.  SpenceW  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  James 
Ridley  ^^  after  the  publicalion  of  the  first 
Jour  numbers  of  the  "  "talcs  of  the 
Genii." 

June  1764. 

IYhv  fiutterest  thou  so,  O  my  heart? 
■  '     And  why  art  thou  at  the  same  time 
so  deliglited  and  so  distressed. 

}  "  >Jr.  Richart^son,"  says  Lord  Corke,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  "  draws  tears  from  every  eye. 
"  It  is  impossible  to  take  up  his  works,  with- 
"  out  quitting  the  thoughts  of  everj'  thing  else, 
"  and  travelling \vitl)  him  wherever  he  pleases 
"  to  carry  us." 

II  Prebendary  of  Durham,  &c. 

^Tliis  pathetic  aid  elegant  moralist,  eldest  son 
of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Ridley,  prebendary  of  Salisbury, 
(a  name  now  doubly  endeared  to  Englishmen 
and  Protestants)  died  in  February  1765,  a  few 
days  after  the  pubUcation  of  the  last  number  of 
his  Genii.  So  generous  a  heart,  such  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  powers  and  workings  of 
nature,  so  serious  and  earnest  a  desire  to  serve 
God  and  mankind,  with  a  cheerful  spirit  and 
address  in  conveying  his  instructions,  make  his 
loss  as  great  to  the  public  as  it  was  to  his  family 
and  friends.  A  humorous  paper,  called  the 
"  Schemei,"  first  published  in  the  London 
Chronicle,  and  since  collected  into  a  volume, 
was  abo  written  by  liim. 

Tke 
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TJie  rays  ofiliy  brightness,  ()  H(;iam, 
the  son  of  Asinar,  have  penetrated  my 
most  retired  recesses,  and  thy  doctrines 
have  descended  upon  me,  like  the  dews 
ol  tlic  morning,  chid  in  all  the  colours 
that  the  sun  can  give. 

How  shall  I  express  the  joys  that  have 
devoured  me?  Or  how  shalllsuihciently 
return  my  thanks  to  the  most  moral  and 
tlic  most  illuminated  of  the  sons  of  men  ? 

The  poor  "  Dervise  of  the  Groves" 
has  notliing  to  return  but  prayers ;  and 
his  prayers  shall  be  lifted  up  for  thee  in 
the  evening,  and  in  the  morning,  and  at 
noon-day. 

Mayest  thou  continue  to  leap  over  the 
boundaries  of  nature  like  a  roe  1  aud  rise 
into  the  highest  regions  of  splendor,  as 
the  eagle  that  delighted  m  soaring  to- 
ward the  sun  ! 

May  thy  instructions  sink  into  the  heart 
of  mortals  !  and  render  them  in  due 
time,  as  great  and  good  as  the  immortal 
Genii  with  whom  thou  dost  so  intimately 
converse  I 

These  are  the  prayers  of  Pliesoj  Ec- 
neps,-r  the  "  Dervise  of  the  Groves," 
for  the  most  moral  and  most  illuminated 
of  the  sons  of  men. 


LETTER    XCVI. 

Mr.  WarburlonMo  the  Rev,  Dr.  Doddridge. 

London, 
Rev.  and  worthy  Sir,     April  19, 1738. 

T  FOUND    the  very  agreeable  favour  of 
your  letter  of  the  13th  instant  in  Lon- 
don, where  I  am  lately  come  for  a  few 
days. 

I  can  now  easily  forgive  the  Counlry 
Clergijman,X  as  owing  to  him,  in  some 
measure,  the  acquisition  of  such  a  friend- 
ship as  I  flatter  myself,  Sir,  to  reap  in 
you.  And  though  you  give  so  polite  a 
turn  to  that  occasion,  I  must  never  suffer 

*  Mr.  Spence's  name  backward.  See  tale 
the  ninth,  entitled  "  Merj^Iip  the  Persian,  or 
\'  Phesoj  Ecneps,  tlie  Dervise  of  the  Groves," 
in  which  the  author  has  taken  occasion  to  eom- 
niemorate,  in  like  manner,  many  other  fri<_uds. 

t  Afterwards  Bishop  of  Glocester. 

X  In  January  1737-8,  Mr.  Warburton  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  the  Divine  Legation 
of  Moses,  &c.  and  in  March,  a  Vindication  of  the 
autlior  of  that  work,  from  tiie  aspersions  of  the 
Country  Clersyman's  Letter  in  the  Weekly  Mis- 
cellany of  Feb.  14,  1737.  The  professed  editor 
of  the  Miscellany  was  WUliaia  Webnter,  D.  D, 


myself  to  believe,  that  it  was  any  merit 
in  my  book,  but  a  generous  indignation 
against  an  abandoned  libeller,  that  has 
procured  me  the  honour  of  so  consider- 
able a  patroniser. 

I  will  assure  you,  Sir,  that,  next  to  the 
service  of  truth,  my  aim  in  writing  was 
to  procure  myself  the  favour  and  friend- 
ship of  good  and  learned  men.  So  that 
you  will  not  wonder  that  I  accept  the 
friendship  you  are  pleased  to  offer  me  in 
so  generous  and  polite  a  manner,  with  all 
the  pleasure  that  gifts  most  esteemed 
amongst  men  are  generally  received  with. 
DifTerence  of  religious  persuasion,  amongst 
sincere  professors,  never  was,  I  thank 
God,  any  reason  of  restraining  or  abating 
my  esteem  for  men  of  your  character  in 
life  and  learning. 

I  have  read  your  proposals  for  the 
Family  Expositor,  and  have  entertained, 
from  the  specimen,  so  high  an  opinion  of 
yonv  notes  and  paraphrase,  that  had  I 
any  thing  material  on  the  gospels,  I 
should  be  very  cautious,  (without affecta- 
tion] of  laying  them  before  so  accurate 
a  critic,  notwithstanding  all  the  temp- 
tations I  should  have  of  appearing  in  so 
honourable  a  station.  But  the  truth  is, 
I  have  little  of  this  kind  on  the  evange- 
lists worth  your  notice,  and  your  work  is 
already  in  the  press :  but  vou  shall  be 
sure  to  command  what  I  have  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament  on  occasion, 
if  of  any  service  to  you.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  make  it  my  request  to  be  admitted  in 
the  list  of  your  subscribers.  I  shall  pay 
the  subscription  money  to  Mr.  Hett,  but 
shall  take  no  receipt,  because  I  would 
have  one  from  yourself,  in  order  to  en- 
gage you  to  begin  a  correspondence  from 
which  I  expect  to  receive  so  much  bene- 
ht  and  pleasure. 

I  am  greatly  indebted  to  you.  Sir,  for 
your  good  prayers.  I  beg  you  would  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe  you  do  not  want 
mine,  being  with  the  utmost  esteem  and 
sincerity,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate 
liumble  servant, 

LETTER    XCVII, 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,       Cambridge,  April  4,  1759. 

T  write  to  you  amidst  a  strange   mix- 
ture of  entertainments  and  study  be- 
tv/een   the   college-halls   aud   libraries. 
The  necessity  of  consulting  books  only  to 
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t>e  met  with  Lcre,  has  brought  me  to 
Cambridge;  but  my  long  nights  in  com- 
pany make  my  mornings  by  myself  so 
very  short,  that  I  am  likely  to  return  as 
wise  as  I  came;  which  will  be  in  a  few 
days. 

Before  I  left  the  country,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  your  Family  Ex- 
positor. My  mother  and  I  took  it  by 
turns.  She,  who  is  superior  to  me  in 
every  thing,  aspired  to  the  divine  learn- 
ing of  the  improvements,  while  I  kept 
grovelling  in  the  human  learning  in  the 
notes  below.  The  result  of  all  was,  that 
she  says  she  is  sure  you  are  a  very  good 
man,  and  I  am  sure  you  arc  a  very 
learned  one.  I  sat  down  to  your  notes 
with  a  great  deal  of  malice,  and  deter- 
mined resolution  not  to  spare  you.  And 
let  me  tell  you,  a  man  who  comments  on 
the  Bible  affords  all  the  opportunity  a  ca- 
viller could  wish  for.  But  your  judg- 
ment is  always  so  tnie,  and  your  decision 
so  right,  that  I  am  as  unprofitable  a  reader 
to  you  as  the  least  of  your  flock. 

A  friend  of  mine.  Dr.  Taylor  of  New- 
ark, (M.  D.)  who  has  seen  your  book, 
desires  to  be  a  subscriber.  If  you  will 
be  so  good  to  order  a  bock  to  be  left  for 
him  at  Mr.  Gyles's,  he  has  orders  to  pay 
for  it. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  inclose  two 
or  three  papers  of  proposals,  just  now 
offered  to  the  public  by  my  friend  Dr. 
Middleton,  for  his  Life  of  Tully.  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  your  very  affectionate  friend 
and  brother. 

LETTER     XCVIII. 
Mr.  Warburton  to  Dr.  Doddridge. 


Dear  Sir, 


May  28,  1741. 


■THIS  day  sevennight  Mr.  Gyles  gave 
Mr.  Fowler  himself  the  remaining 
sheets,  which  I  suppose  you  have  received 
by  this  time. 

After  an  extremely  fatiguing  journey 
in  the  stage  coach  with  very  indifferent 
company,  increased  by  worse  taken  up 
on  the  road,  I  reached  Mr.  Gyles's  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  last  night. 

I  have  abundance  of  thanks  to  return 
for  the  very  friendly  entertainment  I  met 
with  at  Northampton,  from  you  and  your 
excellent  lady.  I  must  tell  you  frankly, 
you  have  more  happiness  than  comes  to 
the  share  of  one  man,  and  to  make  it  the 
»ore  exquisite,  of  several  kinds.   Provi- 


dence has  treated  you  with  a  feast  of 
many  courses  :  which  none  but  a  good 
Lcvite  under  the  old  law,  when  the  dis- 
pensation was  exact,  could  fairly  pretend 
to.  That  you  may  long  enjoy  every  part 
of  it,  especially  "  that  last  and  best — 
which  shares  and  doubles  all  the  rest,"  is 
the  earnest  prayer  of,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
affectionate  brother  and  friend. 

LETTER     XCIX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Feb.  14, 1742-3. 

T  SHOULD  not  have  been  so  long  in 
making  my  best  acknowledgments  for 
your  last  kind  letter,  had  not  my  absence 
from  home,  and  a  lace  unhappy  domestic 
affair,  prevented  me  and  engrossed  all  my 
thoughts — the  misfortunes  of  an  excel- 
lent sister  and  her  children,  by  her  hus- 
band's ill  success  in  trade,  yet  attended 
to  with  t'le  utmost  honesty  and  sobriety  ; 
so  that,  to  his  own  ruin,  he  has  been  a 
considerable  benefactor  to  the  public 
while  in  trade,  and  his  creditors  at  last 
no  losers,  but  himself  undone.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  be  an  alleviation  or 
aggravation  of  the  misfortune.  But  I 
can  tell  you  with  the  utmost  truth,  that 
I  share  with  this  distressed  sister  and  her 
children  (who  all  live  with  me)  the  small 
revenue  it  has  pleased  God  to  bless  mc 
with,  with  much  greater  satisfaction  than 
others  spend  theirs  on  their  pleasures.  I 
do  not  know  hou'  it  is,  but  though  I  am 
far  from  being  an  hero,  yet  I  find  Brutus 
expresses  my  exact  sentiments,  when  he 
says  to  Cicero,  Aidtr  alii  cumsuisvivunf. 
Aihil  ego  possum  in  Sororis  inece  Liberis 
Jatere^  quo  possil  explcri  voluntas  mea^ 
out  njficium.  But  you  will  reprove  me  I 
know  for  this  false  modesty  in  apologiz- 
ing for  this  comparison ;  and  say,  where 
is  the  wonder,  that  a  man  who  pretends 
to  be  a  christian  should  not  come  behind 
a  pagan,  how  great  soever  in  the  per- 
formance of  moral  duties.  However 
this  may  be,  I  can  assure  yeu  my  only 
concern  on  this  occasion  was  for  an  m- 
comparable  mother,  whom  I  feared  the 
misfortunes  of  a  favourite  daughter  would 
liave  too  much  affected.  But,  I  thank 
God,  religion,  that  religion  which  you 
make  such  amiable  drawings  of  in  all 
your  writings,  was  more  than  a  support 
to  her.  But  I  ask  pardon  for  talking  so 
long  ef  myself.     This  is  a  subject  I  never 
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choose  to  talk;  oT,  yet  I  could  not  forbear 
mcutioninj:;  it  to  a  man  I  so  much  esteem, 
and  whose  heart  I  know  to  be  so  right. 

It  was  with  great  conceiii  1  lonnd  Mrs. 
Doddridge  so  ill  at  Bath.  I  know  the 
grief  this  must  have  occasioned  you. 
But  I  know  your  suflicicncy.  i  trust  in 
God  she  has  by  this  time  received  tiie 
expected  bcneht  from  the  waters.  It 
was  by  accident  I  saw  her  name  in 
Leake's  book  (ior  then  I  had  not  receiv- 
ed your  last)  a  little  before  I  left  Mr. 
Allen's.  I  visited  her  twice.  Tlie  first 
time  she  was  going  out  to  drink  the  wa- 
ters, the  second  time  a  visiting :  so  I  had 
not  the  pleasure  of  much  of  her  company. 
You  may  be  assured,  I  would  not  hinder 
her  the  first  time ;  and  1  made  a  con- 
fxience  not  to  do  it  the  second :  for  it 
was  a  new  acquaintance  she  was  going  to 
make;  a  matter  perhaps  as  useful  to  her 
amusement,  while  she  stayed  at  Bath,  as 
the  other  for  her  health. 

Thus  you  see,  my  good  friend,  we 
have  all  something  to  make  us  think  less 
complacently  of  the  world.  Religion 
will  do  great  things.  It  will  always 
make  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah  whole- 
some and  palatable.  But  we  must  not 
thiijk  i,t  will  usually  turn  water  to  wine, 
because  it  once  did  so.  Nor  is  it  fit  it 
should,  unless  this  were  our  place  of  rest 
where  we  were  to  expect  tlie  bridegroom. 
I  do  the  best  I  can,  and  should,  I  think, 
do  the  same,  if  I  were  a  mere  pagan,  to 
rpake  life  passable.  To  be  always  la- 
menting the  iijiseiies  of  it,  or  always 
seeking  after  tlie  pleasures  of  it,  equally 
takes  us  oft  from  the  work  of  oin-  salva- 
tion. And  though  I  be  extremely  cau- 
tious what  sect  1  follow  in  religion,  yet 
any  in  philosophy  will  serve  my  turn, 
and  honest  Sancho  Panca's  is  as  good  as 
any;  who  on  his  return  from  an  impor- 
tant commission,  when  asked  by  his  mas- 
ter whether  they  should  mark  the  day 
with  a  black  or  a  white  stone;  replied, 
'Faith,  Sir,  if  you  will  be  ruled  by  me, 
with  neither,  but  with  goodbrowii  oclire. 
What  this  philosopher  thought  of  his 
commission,  I  think  of  human  life  in  ge- 
neral, ^ood  brown  ochre  is  the  compac- 
tion of  it. 

I  got  home  a  little  before  Christmas, 
after  a  charming  philosophical  retirement 
in  a  palace  with  Mr.  Pope  and  Mr.  Allen 
for  two  or  three  months.  The  gentle- 
man I  mentioned  last  is,  I  verily  believe, 
the  greatest  private  character  that  ever 


appeared  in  any  age  of  the  world.  You 
see  his  munificence  to  the  Bath-Hospital. 
This  is  but  a  small  part  of  his  charities, 
and  charity  but  a  small  part  of  his  vir- 
tues. I  have  studied  his  character  even 
maliciously,  to  find  where  his  weakness 
lies;  but  have  studied  in  vain.  When  I 
know  it,  the  world  shall  know  it  too  for 
the  consolation  of  the  envious;  especially 
as  I  suspect  it  will  prove  to  be  only  a  par- 
tiality he  has  entertained  for  me.  In  a 
word,  I  firmly  believe  him  to  have  been 
sent  by  Providence  into  the  world,  to 
teach  men  what  blessings  they  might  ex- 
pect from  heaven,  would  they  study  to 
deserve  them. 

I  received  your  agreeable  present  of 
your  Pupil's  Sermons,*  with  your  Life  of 
him,  which  my  nephew  has  read  with 
great  pleasure,  and  you  have  both  our 
most  hearty  thanks  for  it.  He  is  now  of 
Jesus  College  in  Cambridge.  But  I  take 
what  care  I  can  myself  of  his  education. 
He  is  very  promising,  and  I  hope  will 
prove  a  comfort  to  an  excellent,  though 
unfortunate  mother. 

Dr.  Taylor  has  just  now  shewn  me  the 
first  part  of  your  excellent  answer  to 
Christianity  not  founded  on  argument; 
which  he  highly  esteems,  and  we  wait 
impatiently  lor  the  second. 

Will  you  forgive  my  concluding  with- 
out overlooking  this  sad  scribble,  which 
I  should  be  even  afraid  to  do  had  I  time. 
But  now  I  have  not  a  moment  more  thaa 
to  conclude,  with  my  best  respects  to  Mrs. 
Doddridge,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affec- 
tionate and  faithful  friend  and  brother. 

LETTER    C. 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Prior- Park,  Sept.  2, 1751. 
youR  kind  letter  gave  me,  and  will 
give  Mr.  Allen,  great  concern ;  but 
for  ourselves,  not  you.  Death,  when- 
ever it  happens,  in  a  life  spent  like  yours, 
is  to  be  envied,  not  pitied,  and  you  will 
have  the  prayers  of  your  friends,  as  con- 
querors have  the  shouts  of  the  crowd. 
Cod  preserve  you;  if  he  continues  you 
here,  to  go  on  in  his  service ;  if  he  takes 
you  to  himself,  to  be  crowned  with 
glory. 

Be  assured  th«  memory  of  our  friend- 
ship will  be  as  durable  as  my  life.     \ 


By  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  TUomas  Steffe. 
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order  an  inquiry  to  be  raacle  of  your 
health  from  time  to  time ;  but  if  you 
fatigue  yourseh'"  any  more  in  writing,  it 
will  prevent  me  that  sktisfactior.,  I  am, 
<lear  Sir,  your  most  Xilfcctionate  friend 
and  brother, 

LETTER    CI. 
Dr.   Doddridge  lo  a  I'oung  Genlleman., 
on  his  recovery  from  a  dangerous  illness. 
Dear  Sir,  1740. 

npHouGH  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a 
personal     acquaintance   with   you,    I 
think  it  not  improbable,  that  you  have 
learnt  my  name  from  your  excellent  pa- 
rents, who  honour  me  with  their  friend- 
ship in  a  degree  far  beyond  what  I  could 
ever  pretend  to   have  deserved.     They 
early  informed  me  of  your  illness,  and 
recommended  you  to  my  earnest  and  af- 
fectionate prayers :  which,   I  will  assure 
you,  dear  Sir,  you  have  had,  and  shall 
continue  to  have  a  share  in  them.     God 
has  been  gracious  to  us,  and  heard  our 
prayers.       He    has    brought    you   back 
from  the  borders  of  the  grave,  when  you 
had  received    the  sentence  of  deith  in 
yourself.     And   now,    my   dear  friend, 
for  so  methinks  I  have  a  kind  of  here- 
ditary right  to  call  you,  give  me  leave 
seriously  to  remind  you  of  the  goodness 
of  God  in  this  respect,  and  to  call  upon 
you  iij  his  name  to  a  proper  improve- 
ment of  it.     I  doubt  not,  but  in  the  in- 
tervals of  your  disorder,  you  had  some 
solemn  thoughts  of  death  and  eternity. 
I  doubt  not,  but  yo'j  cried  to  God,  and 
formed  some  purposes   for   his   service. 
But  I  know  how  ready  our  treacherous 
hearts  are  to   forget   such  deliverances, 
and  to  forget  those  vov.'s  oi  God  that  are 
■upon  us;  and  therefore  let  me,  with  all 
simplicity  and  plainness,  though  at  the 
same  time  with  the  sincerest  respect,  re- 
new the  admonition  as  in  the  name  of  my 
great  Lord  and  Master,  who,  I  would 
)iope,  means  you  graciously  in  inclining 
nie  to  write  to  you  upon  this  occasion. 
I  would  beseech  you  seriously  to  examine 
your  lieart  and  ways,  and  to  ask  yourself 
before  God,   "    What  if  the  fever  had 
finished  its  work,  and  brought  me  down 
lo  the  dust  of  death,  and  my  spirit  had 
returned    to   God    who    gave    it,   how 
ivpuld  it  have  been  received  by  him?" 
You  are  descended  from  the  most  gracious 
pair  that  I  think  I  ever  knew.     But  they 
camiot  convey  grace  to  )-pu.     Even  from 


them,  excellent  as  they  are,  you  derive 
a  corrupt  nature.     Ask  your  own  heart 
then,  "  Have  I  been  ever  earnest  with 
God'for  renewing  grace?     Have  I  ever 
pleaded  with  him  in  prayer,  that  I  might 
experience  that  change  which  the  gospel 
requires,  without  which  no  man  can  en- 
ter into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?"  These 
are  matters  of  infinite  importance;  which 
must  lie  at  the  root  of  all  our  hopes  of 
heaven,  or  those  hopes  will  prove  like 
a  spider's  web.     I    beseech  you  there- 
fore, dear  Sir,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  by  all  your  prospects 
in  the  eternal  world,  that  you  take  these 
things  under  an  attentive  consideration. 
I  hope  you  have   thought  of  them.     I 
would  fain  persuade  myself  to  believe, 
you  are  experimentally  acquainted  with 
them.     But  I  would  court  you  to  apply 
your  heart   to  them  more  and  more.     I 
know,  Sir,  that  in  vour  circumstances  of 
life  innumerable   tc:}!ptations    will   sur- 
round you;  and  it   is  a  good  thing,    in 
order  to   be   fortified   cigainst  them   all, 
that  the  heart  be  establisiied  with  grace. 
You  have  all  the  encouragement  you  can 
desire,  to  attempt  the  work  of  serious  re- 
ligion, and  that  betimes;  for  it  must  be 
done  immediately,   or   perhaps    it   may 
not  be  done  at  all,  probably  it  will  not. 
You  have  a  gracious  God  to  go  to,  who 
is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  repentance.    You 
have    a  most  compassionate   Redeemer, 
wlio  shed  his  blood  for  the  salvation  of 
perishing  sinners;  and  I  humbly  hope  for 
your  salvation.     The  spirit  of  God  has 
conquered     hearts    much    harder    than 
yours  can  be,  even  supposing   you   are 
now  in  an  unrenewed  state.     You  are  the 
seed  of  God's  servants :  you  were  early 
devoted  to  God  in  baptism  :   you  have  a 
large   stock   of  prayers  laid  up  in   the 
presence  of  God  for  you.     I  do   really 
apprehend,    even   the   covenant  of  God 
with  believing  parents  bears  a  favorable 
aspect  upon  their  children:    and  though  I 
dare  not  say,  nor  think,  that  it  secures 
their  salvation;  for  I  fear  fact  lies  strongly 
against  such  a  presumption,  as  we  are 
sure  it  did  even  is  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham ;  yet  there  in  some  peculiar  encou- 
ragement for  such    to   seek  the  God  of 
their  Fathers.     I  believe  the  Spirit  strives 
peculiarly  with  them;    and   that   when 
they  seek  it,  it  is  more  immediately  and 
more  fully  communicated  to  them  than 

generally 
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generally  to  others.  And  sure  I  am, 
that  tliose  early  instructions  they  have 
received,  have  olieii  a  blessed  rcsiirrcciion 
in  their  hearts,  even  alter  they  have 
been  long  forgotten;  and  the  seed,  which 
seemed  to  have  perished,  often  brings 
forth  fruit  in  abundance.  And  therefore, 
dear  Sir,  thank  God  and  take  couiage. 
In  his  name  and  strength,  set  out  in  your 
heavenly  pilgrimage,  with  the  word  of 
Cod  in  your  hand  and  heart,  and  with 
your  eyes  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  your 
guide  and  strength:  and  be  assured,  there 
are  many  who  will  bid  you  good  speed 
In  the  name  of  tiie  Lord,  and  will  rejoice 
to  assist  you  in  your  course.  I  am  not 
without  hope,  that  our  gracious  God 
may  at  length  favour  me  with  more  im- 
mediate and  renewed  opportunities  of 
serving  you.'^  In  the  mean  time  be  as- 
sured, that  I  most  cordially  love  you, 
though  personally  unknown.  Be  assured, 
my  heart  overflows  with  a  true  concern 
for  your  welfare;  that  I  pour  out  my 
soul  before  God  in  prayer  on  your  ac- 
count;  and  that  to  hear  of  your  health 
and  happiness,  and  above  all  that  your 
soul  prospers,  will  yield  me  unutterable 
delight;  for  I  am  not  merely  in  form, 
but  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  tender- 
ness of  heart,  dear  Sir,  your  most  faith- 
ful and  affectionate  friend,  and  hurnbk 
servant. 

LETTER    CJI. 

Dr.  Doddridge  lo  Sir  J. . 


Dear  Sir,      Northampton,  Dec.  8,  1742. 

pERMiT  me  frankly  to  speak  my  njind 
to  you  on  a  head,  on  which  I  lear  to 
be  silent,  lest  I  should  fail  in  a  brancli  of 
duty  and  gratitude  to  «i  gentleman  to 
whom  I  think  myself  obliged,  and  whom 
I  would  gladly  serve  to  the  best  of  my 
little  ability.  Be  not  angry,  when  I  tell 
you,  I  was  heartily  grieved  at  the  liberties 
you  took  last  night  in  using  the  vener- 
able name  of  the  Ever  Blessed  God  in 
so  light  a  manner ;  and  in  the  needless 
appeals  which  you  made  to  him,  as  to 
things  which  would  have  been  believed 
on  much  less  evidence  than  the  word  of 

Sir  J, .  I  have   not  heard  so  much 

of  that  kind  of  language,  except  when 
passing  by  people  of  low  education  in  the 
Streets,    for  some  years ;   whether  it  be 

*  lie  afterwards  became  the  Doctor's  pupil. 


owing  to  the  complaisance  with  which 
gentlemen  commonly  treat  our  profession, 
or,  as  I  rather  hope,  to  a  sense  of  what. 
is  in  itself  reasonable  and  decent. 

I  am  sure,  Sir,  that  your  knowledge 
of  men  and  things  is  capable  of  making 
conversation  pleasant  and  improving,  and 
of  Idling  up  your  full  share  in  it  without 
these  dreadful  expletives;  for  dreadful  I 
must  call  them,  when  considered  in  a 
view  to  that  strict  account  which  must  so 
certainly,  and  so  quickly,  be  rendered 
up  to  God  for  all  our  words  as  well  as 
our  actions.  I  was  the  more  solicitious, 
Sir,  to  mention  the  affair  to  you  in  con- 
sideration of  your  office  as  a  magistrate; 
the  dignity  of  which  must  certainly  be 
most  efl'ectually  supported  by  avoiding 
whatever  it  might  require  you  to  punish 
in  others.  In  this  view.  Sir,  permit  mc 
to  entreat  you  to  join  your  efforts  with 
those  of  all  other  wise  and  good  men  to 
discountenance,  and,  if  possible,  to  drive 
out  of  the  world  this  unprofitable  enor- 
mity of  swearing  in  common  conversa- 
tion; concerning  the  evil  of  which,  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge,  whea 
addiessing  myself  to  a  gentleman  of  your 
good  understanding. 

I  conclude.  Sir,  with  my  most  afifec- 
tioaate  good  wishes  and  prayers  for  you^ 
that  the  whole  of  your  conduct  in  every 
circumstance  of  life,  may  be  such  as  will 
yield  the  most  pleasing  reflections  in  the 
awful  hour  of  death,  and  the  most  com- 
loitable  accoimt  before  the  divine  tribu- 
nal, to  which  we  are  hastening;  and  in  the 
serious  views  of  which,  I  have  presumed 
to  give  you  this  trouble,  hoping  you  will 
esteem  it,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  a  proof 
tliat  I  am  with  great  sincerity,  honoured 
Sir,  your  most  faithful  and  obedient  hum- 
ble servant. 

LETTER    cm. 

Dr.  Oliver  to  Dr.  Doddridge. 

Good  Sir,      Bath,  November  12,  1744. 
T  RETURN  you  my  hearty  thanks  for  the 

kind  present  you  have  made  me  of  the; 
two  volumes  of  your  Family  Expositor. 
Writing  books  which  may  make  men 
wiser  and  better;  improve  the  mind, 
and  correct  the  heart ;  is  surely  the  no- 
blest effort  of  the  human  faculties  I  It  is 
the  most  diffusive  benelicence  we  are  ca- 
pable of;  it  not  only  blesses  our  contem- 
porariesj  but  exteaJs  its  happy  influence 

to 
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to  the  most  distant  posterity  I  How  un- 
like the  glory  of  heroes  and  conquerors, 
is  the  glory  of  the  author  of  such  writ- 
ings I  How  infinitely  superior  I  How 
much  more  solid  and  secure  his  possession 
of  it,  which  no  turn  of  fortune,  no  acci- 
dent can  destroy;  and  which  all  the  ty- 
rants upon  earth  cannot  ravage  from  him. 
But  how  difi'erent  will  their  meditations 
be  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  languishing  I 
What  comfort  will  these  great  destroyers 
of  mankind  then  feel  from  reflecting  on 
the  millions  of  their  fellow-creatures  who 
have  fallen  sacrifices  to  their  ambition, 
pride,  or  avarice;  whom  they  will  dread 
to  meet  in  the  world  they  are  going  to  1 
What  hope,  what  joyous  consolation,  shall 
the  good  man  feel  in  that  trying  moment, 
who  has  a  well-grounded  confidence,  that 
he  is  just  entering  into  a  world  of  spirits, 
where  he  shall  be  received  with  the  accla- 
mations of  multitudes;  whom  lie  will 
find  enjoying  the  good  eflfects  of  his  pious 
labours  I  I  do  not  doubt,  Sir,  but  you 
•»vill  be  this  happy  man  ;  and  long  may 
you  continue  to  labour  to  secure  to  your- 
self this  great,  this  unspeakable  felicity  1 
May  the  dear  partner  of  all  your  joys 
long  share  them  with  you  in  health  and 
chearfulness,  to  which  I  think  myself 
happy  to  have  in  the  least  contributed. 
I  beg  you  will  make  her  ray  best  compli- 
ments, and  believe  me,  with  true  respect, 
Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  obedient  ser- 
vant. 

Be  pleased  to  present  my  humble  ser- 
vice to  Dr.  Stonhouse.  A  letter  of  his  is 
just  come  to  my  hands,  by  which  I  per- 
ceive that  his  kindness  to  our  hospital  has 
•been  shamefully  neglected,  but  I  will 
answer  it  very  soon. 

LETTER    CIV. 

The  Bishop  of  Oxford  {Dr.  Seeker]  to 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge. 

Rev.  Sir,      Cuddesden,  Sept.  29, 174.'?. 
J  RETURN    you   many   thanks   for   your 

favourable  opinion  both  of  my  sermon 
and  its  author,  though  expressed  in  a 
manner,  which  you  would  have  forborn, 
if  you  had  known  me  better.  Plain  men 
should  be  treated  in  a  plain  way  :  and  no- 
body should  have  things  said  to  him, 
which  he  doth  not  deserve :  and  ought 
not  to  hear  if  he  did.  Let  us  all  endea- 
vour to  do  what  good  we  can:  and  give 
those  who  seem  to  endeavour  it  faithfully, 
the  comfort  of  knowing  we  think  they  do, 


but  never  tempt  one  another  to  forget  we 
are  unprofitable  servants.  I  am  in  no 
danger  of  transgressing  this  rule,  when  I 
say,  that  I  have  read  your  works  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  I  hope  some  bene- 
fit :  and  both  rejoice  and  wonder,  that  in 
the  midst  of  your  otlier  occupations  you 
continue  able,  as  I  pray  God  you  long 
may,  to  oblige  your  fellow-christians  so 
often  and  so  highly  from  the  press.  In- 
deed it  must  and  ought  to  be  owned  in 
general,  that  the  dissenters  have  done  ex- 
cellently of  late  years  in  the  service  of 
Christianity;  and  I.  hope  our  common 
warfare  will  make  us  chiefly  attentive  to 
our  conmion  interest,  and  unite  us  in  a 
closer  alliance.  I  believe,  on  the  best  in- 
quiry I  can  make,  that  what  I  have  said 
in  favour  of  our  charity-schools  is  true. 
And  you  do  very  well  to  propagate  a  sense 
of  religion  amongst  your  own  people  by 
the  same  method.  I  have  read  Dr.  Watts's 
Es^^y  on  the  subject,  which  fell  into  my 
haiids  but  yesterday,  with  much  pleasure, 
and  a  little  surprise,  to  see  in  how  many 
points  we  have  coincided :  an  evidence  I 
presume,  that  we  are  both  in  the  right. 
I  congratulate  you  heartily  on  the  prospect 
you  have  of  success  in  your  hospital :  and 
as  I  am  very  sensible  of  what  peculiar 
advantage  it  would  be  to  have  one  at  Ox- 
ford, so  I  have  not  only  taken  all  oppor- 
tunities of  expressing  and  inculcating  my 
opinion,  but  should  long  before  now  have 
made  some  trial  what  could  be  done  in  the 
matter;  if  hopes  had  not  been  given  me, 
that  Dr.  Radclifie's  trustees,  when  his 
library  is  finished,  will  employ  some  part 
of  the  residue  of  his  money  in  this  excel- 
lent work.  You  were  much  to  blame  in 
not  letting  me  see  you  at  Glocester;  and 
the  Bishop,  when  he  knows  it,  will  be  as 
sorry  as  I  am,  that  you  passed  by  us  in 
the  manner  you  did.  The  time  of  my 
being  in  town  and  that  of  your  coming 
thither,  I  am  afraid  are  different.  But  if 
any  occasion  bring  you  near  me,  either 
there  or  here,  I  beg  you  will  not  think 
you  need  any  introducer:  for  I  am  with 
great  esteem  and  regard,  Rev.  Sir,  your 
very  humble  servant. 

LETTER    CV. 

"the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  f  Dr.  Seek- 
er) to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Doddridge. 
Rev.  Sir,  Lambetli,  July  21,  1749. 

T  HAVE  been,  since  I  received  your  let- 
ter, in  a  very  disagreeable  situation, 
moving  my  family  to  Lambeth. 

1  1  have 
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I  have  a  very  true  regard  and  honour 
for  you,  and  shall  be  most  sincerely  glad 
to  see  you,  whenever  your  affairs  bring 
you  to  London.  I  have  objection  but  to 
two  days  within  the  time  you  mention, 
from  the 24tli  instant,  to  the  lOtli  of  Au- 
gust, which  are  Wednesday  July '27,  and 
the  Saturday  following.  I  am  always  at 
liome,  and  the  sooner  my  Iriends  c;dl 
upon  me  in  the  morning  so  much  the 
better.  I  am  at  leisure  constantly  by 
nine. 

1  must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  give 
my  service  to  Mr.  and,  if  you  plc.tse, 
Mrs.  West.  I  cannot  go  to  settle  at 
Croydon  this  summer,  for  reasons  very 
apparent  to  a  m»n  that  knows  anv  thing 
of  cleaning  and  furnishing  houses,  called 
palaces.  I  am,  with  most  sincere  esteem, 
Reverend  Sir,  your  obliged  and  assured 
friend. 

LETTER    CVI. 

Dr.  Doddridge  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  IVood  of 
JVorwich. 

Northampton, 
My  dear  Friend,  Oct.  13, 1748. 

•youR  letters,  wise  and  good  and  kind, 
as  they  were  cordial  indeed,  and  Icit 
as  such,  had  perhaps  remained  some  weeks 
longer  imanswered,  if  another  had  not 
leached  me  by  the  last  post,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  would  admit  of  no  delay;  but 
wliich,  tenderly  as  you  have  adjusted  the 
matter,  necessarily  upbraids  my  former 
silence,  and  makes  me  quite  ashamed  of 
it.  Yet  sure  I  ani,  you  would  pity  me  if 
Touknew  what  lam  necessitated  to  write. 
Indeed  I  spend  so  much  time  with  my  pen 
in  my  hand,  that  1  am  astonished  at  my 
own  health,  wliich  was  never  better,  ex- 
cepting a  pain  in  my  right  hand,  which 
grasping  the  pen  so  much  has  occasioned, 
aad  by  which  I  sometimes  fear  lest  any 
tendon  be  strained,  or  perhaps  contracted : 
yet,  I  thank  God,  it  seldom  affects  any 
motion  but  that  which  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced it.  Only,  my  good  friend,  remem- 
ber this  when  I  seem  ungrateful  to  so 
much  goodness  as  yours ;  which  I  really 
think,  frequent  and  constant  as  my  ad- 
dresses to  the  throne  of  grace  for  you  are, 
and  tenderly  as  my  heart  interests  itself  in 
all  the  concerns  of  your  health,  useful- 
ness, and  comfort,  I  do  not,  and  cannotj 
by  any  means,  suitably  repay. 


Now  I  have  begun  I  could  write  to  you 
all  day,  and  fill  a  great  many  sheets, 
were  1  to  indulge  my  own  inclinations; 
but  as  I  know  I  have  but  a  lew  minutes 
to  write  in,  I  must  use  them  to  the  most 
material  purpose  that  I  can.  But  I  can- 
not come  to  the  important  and  affecting 
occasion  and  subject  of  your  last,  till  I 
have  congratulated  you  and  your  good 
lady  on  your  recovery  and  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  your  health  to  such  a  degree; 
in  which  I  adore  that  God,  who  hears 
prayei's,  for  his  compassion  to  me  and  to 
his  church.  Tenderly  did  I  wait  every 
circumstance  of  information,  during  the 
time  of  your  dangerous  illness;  and  one 
way  or  another,  so  kindly  did  Providence 
order  it,  I  had  more  frequent  intelligence 
relating  to  you,  than  I  ever  had  in  dwible 
that  time  before  or  since.  I  doubt  not 
but  your  resolutions  for  the  service  »f 
God,  your  deliverer  and  your  saviour, 
are  renewed ;  and  I  rejoice  in  the  support 
he  gave  you,  and  the  mercy  he  has 
wrought  out  for  you,  methinks  as  if  my 
life  and  soul  were  in  the  place  of  yours. 

But  I  wilfnow,  lest  Heave  not  myself 
room  to  do  it,  condole  with  you  and  your 
friends  at  Woodbridge,  on  the  death  of 
that  worthy  and  excellent  servant  of 
Christ,  your  uncle.  Mr.  Barker  had  in- 
formed me  of  the  affecting  providence  by 
Air.  Ashworth,  from  whom  I  received 
the  news  of  it  near  a  week  ago,  and 
had  desired  me  to  advise  the  people  to 
a  suitable  minister   if  I  could.     Truly, 

I  think  Mr.  K a  very  suitable  one, 

if  they  have  no  objection  to  a  Baxterian 
Calvinist  (which,  by  the  way,  I  think  a 
very  proper  expression)  and  I  believe  they 
would  find  the  good  effects  of  his  excel- 
leHt  gifts,  for  they  are  distinguished;  and 
that  the  seriousness  and  sweetness  of  his 
temper,  and  prudence  of  his  conduct, 
would  make  them  very  happy.  I  must 
profess  to  you,  that  I  find  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  direct  vacant  churches,  in  tiie  mo- 
derately Calvinistical  way  (as  most  that 
apply  to  me  are)  to  suitable  ministers. 
And  I  have  hardly  ever  known  the  time 
when  it  was  more  difficult.  I  have  no  pu- 
pil to  send  out  till  Midsummer,  and  then, 
iiope,  if  God  spare  our  lives,  to  furnish  the 
churches  with  several  excellent  persons. 
The  most  probable  means  I  can  think  of 
to  direct  you  which  way  to  look,  in  sub- 
ordination to  that  upward  prospect  which 
I  know  y»u,  dear  Sir,  have  your  eyes 

ever 
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ever  upon,  is  to  mention  two  or  three 
pious,  sensible,  and,  in  the  main,  popular 
men,  whom  narrow  circumstances  force 
from  their  present  situation,  and  to  leave 
you  to  correspond  with  any  of  them  as 
you  may  think  fit  for  either  of  the  places 
in  question.  The  first  of  these  I  think 
you  know,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  now  at  Deal, 
if  a  wife  and  three  chirdren,  with  little 
but  a  place  to  depend  upon,  be  no  objec- 
tion. He  is  an  admirable  preacher,  and 
a  most  lovely  man.  My  neighbour,  Mr. 
Gainsborough,  of  Newport-Pagnel,  will 
leave  his  people ;  he  is  a  worthy  man, 
but  low-spirited,  and  seems  to  have  some 
objections  against  Suffolk ;  but  whether 
equally  against  all  parts  of  it,  I  know  not. 
\ir.  Affleck,  whom  I  formerly  mention- 
ed, is  very  much  esteemed  in  Holland, 
where  he  is  now  supplying,  during  good 
Mr.  Longueville's  absence ;  and  he  is 
certainly  both  in  prayer  and  preaching, 
in  ray  judgment,  uncommonly  excelleni; 
and  his  temper  and  character  remarkably 
good.  But,  as  I  formerly  told  y«u,  he 
is  a  Scotchman;  though  really  in  his 
pronunciation  much  mended.  He  is  a 
Calvinist,  but  of  great  moderation,  exem- 
plary humility,  zeal,  and  activity  for  the 
glory ofChrist  and  salvation  ofsouls.  Tliis 
is  all  the  information  I  can  give  you  that 
I  think  material,  and  I  leave  you  to  advise 
our  friends  at  Woodbridge  and  Wrent- 
ham  as  you  judge  most  convenient. 

Let  me  now  conclude  with  our  united 
and  most  affectionate  services  to  yourself 
and  lady,  not  forgetting  my  other  friends 
at  Norwich  and  in  your  former  neigh- 
bourhood. I  must  not  by  any  means, 
omit  to  beg  your  prayers  for  Mrs.  Dod- 
dridge, who  expects  to  be  confined  in  a 
short  time.  You  know  what  a  good  wife 
is,  and  she  is  one  of  the  best,  and  rises  in 
value  every  year.  I  am,  you  affectionate 
friend  and  brother. 

P.S.  Fain  would  I,  if  possible,  end  my 
Family  Expositor:  with  the  third  volume 
of  which  I  rejoice,  if  you  and  my  other 
friends  are  pleased.  Truly,  I  spared  no 
pains  to  make  it  worthy  their  acceptance. 
I  continue  daily  going  on  with  the  re- 
maining books  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
am  now  in  Jude ;  so  that  I  hope  to  end 
the  first  copy,  from  which,  if  I  should  be 
removed,  the  work  might  be  printed,  by 
the  end  of  December :  but  I  have  carried 
the  notes  no  farther  than  Ephesians,  be- 
ing intent  on   the  paraphrase,  version, 


and  improvements,   as  what,  to  general 
edification,  seemed  most  material. 

LETTER     CVIL 

J^'aliianiel  Xeal^  Esq.  to  Dr.  Doddridge, 

Tunbridge-Wells, 

Dear  Sir,  Sept.  i,  1751. 

T   FEEL  a  Struggle  in  my  breast  whilst  I 

deliberate,  whether,  considering  the 
fceblestateof  your  health,  I  should  break 
or  keep  silence;  but  such  is  the  officious- 
ness  of  friendship,  that  anxious  (though 
impotent)  to  afford  relief,  inquiry  must  be 
made  after  an  afflicted  friend,  though  at 
some  hazard  of  disturbing  his  slumbers. 

How  afiected  we  all  were,  (in  which 
number  I  include  Mr.  Barker  and  his  la- 
dy, for  in  our  love  and  in  our  distress  for 
you,  we  are  all  one)  I  say  how  affected  we 
were  widi  those  various  events  which  be- 
fell you  in  your  progress  to  and  on  your 
arrival  at  Bristol,  I  choose  not  to  men- 
tion; yet  I  trust  in  God,  it  will  be  seen 
in  the  issue,  that  it  was  the  kind  hand  of 
his  Providence  that  conducted  you  thither, 
as  to  the  waters  of  life ;  for  though  to  you 
it  were  a  matter  of  choice  not  to  revive 
at  all,  till  you  obtain  a  part  in  the  better 
resurrection ;  yet  in  compassion  to  us,  in 
compassion  to  this  bankrupt-world,  it  is 
my  daily  prayer,  (Oh,  forgive  me  this 
wrong!)  that  you  may  not  yet  increase 
the  number,  and  enhance  the  triumphs, 
of  the  blessed. 

I  persuade  myself,  my  dear  friend,  that 
you  have  left  all  your  cares  as  well  as  all 
your  business  at  Northampton,  and  that 
you  will  be  inaccessible  to  every  uninvited 
guest.  Ceremony  is  the  bane  of  solitude ; 
and  even  the  draught  of  pious  or  cheerful 
converse  should  be  taken  in  measure,  and 
under  a  guard,  where  the  appetite  of  the 
soul  is  so  eager,  and  every  kind  of  exer- 
cise lias  been  found  so  fatal. 

I  presume  you  know  before  this  time,, 
that  the  examination  of  your  pupils  on 
Monday  last  (as  far  as  was  censistent 
with  your  absence)  proceeded  with  signal 
honour  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  satisfaction  to 
the  trustees ;  of  which  Mr.  Price  has,  by 
letter  since  his  retyrn,  given  me  a  most 
obliging  and  circumstantial  account, 
knowing  how  much  I  interested  myself  in 
the  event. — But  whence  have  you  your 
remittances  to  Bristol?  The  settling  ac- 
counts, 
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counts,  or  sending  in  bills,  is  a  trouble  of 
which  you  should  now  be  eased :  1  desire, 
therefore,  that  either  you  or  Mrs.  Dod- 
dridge will  draw  on  me  for  any  sum  you 
want,  without  any  other  ceremony  tiiau 
advising  me  of  il  by  a  line;  or  if  you  can 
devise  any  oilier  method  to  prove  my 
friendship,  it  will  be  a  kind  relief  to  one 
who  is  op|)re&sed  under  a  sense  of  his 
inability,  in  this  season  ot  difiiculty,  to 
do  you  service. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  tliongli  I 
am  no  advocate  for  the  sleeping'  of  the 
soul,  yet  mcthinlcs  I  could  wish,  that  you, 
who  are  all  soul,  (having  so  nearly  worn 
out  the  frail  veiiicle  in  its  service)  could 
for  a  while  suspend  the  thinking  powers, 
that  the  body  might  have  time  to  revive. 
We  all  submit  to  deny  ourselves  the  ex- 
pectation of  hearing  from  you,  that  the 
time  a  letter  would  cost  you  may  be  de- 
voted to  rest.  A  line  from  any  hand  will 
satisfy  us,  if  you  are  belter;  and  if  other- 
wise, a  word  will  be  more  than  we  can 
well  support.  Compliments  are  vain, 
whilst  you  possess  our  hearts;  and  as  for 
Mrs.  Doddridge,  as  ministering  to  you, 
she  shares  the  ofhce,  may  she  partake  of 
the  refreshments,  of  angels  I 

Adieu.  Be  God  ever  with  you;  which 
is  the  most  comprehensive  good  that  can 
he  wished  you  by  your  most  affectionate 
friend  and  humble  servant. 

LETTER    CVIII. 

From  the  same  to  Ihc  same. 

Tunbridnc-Wells, 
Dear  Sir,  Sept.  ii,  i~5i. 

W*..  Johnston  came  into  Mr.  Barker's 
lodgings  with  your  letter,  whilst  I 
was  there  to-day  with  my  family  at  din- 
ner, and  after  the  contents  of  it  had  been 
read  and  considered,  I  was  desired  to 
put  our  united  opinion  (which  you  know 
where  a  consultation  has  been  held  is 
the  province  of  the  youngest)  into  writ- 
ing. 

We  all  agree,  that  the  single  point 
which  must  determine  the  expedience  of 
your  making  trial  of  a  warmer  climate, 
is  the  probabilty  of  its  restoring  your 
health,  of  which  your  physicians  are  the 
only  competent  judges.  The  accounts 
you  have  had  of  its  success  in  like  cases, 
is  undoubtedly  a  strong  testimony  in  fa- 
vour of  their  judgment;  and  Mr.  Barker 


mentioned  it  to  me  last  Sunday,  as  what 
he  apprehended  tlie  most  probable  means 
of  your  speedy  and  perfect  recovery. 

The  objections  arising  therefore  in, 
your  mind,  from  your  connections  with 
your  academy,  or  church,  or  family, 
must  not  be  suffered  citiier  to  deter  or 
perplex  you.  Reduce  them  to  the  prin- 
cipal, and  then  communicate  them  to 
us.  If  we  cannot  supply  your  place  for 
six  months,  how  shall  we  su[)i)ly  it,  if 
you  go  to  the  place  from  whence  there 
is  no  return?  Be  assured,  my  dear  friend, 
we  are  so  far  from  being  dismayed,  that 
we  spring  forward  in  the  hope  of  being 
instrumental  in  keeping  alive  the  many 
precious  interests  that  lie  near  your  heart, 
till  you  return  and  cherish  them  again, 
under  your  own  tender  wing. 

Though  I  write  in  great  haste,  I  can- 
not close  without  suggesting,  that  you 
should  not  choose  the  place  to  which  you 
remove,  for  any  reasons  but  merely  tho-e 
of  health;  that  Mrs.  Doddridge  must 
have  a  faithful  and  tender  friend  with  her, 
who  has  some  strength  and  firmness  of 
mind ;  and  cannot  you  leave  some  mi- 
nister, in  conjunction  which  Mr,  Clark,  to 
superintend  your  academy  and  family? 

May  God  Almighty  (the  alone  all-suf- 
ficient friend  and  counsellor)  inspire  yoii 
and  your  dear  lady  with  wisdom  and 
magnanimity  equal  to  every  emergence  ! 
and  be  assured,  whilst  we  have  any  bowels 
or  breath  remaining,  our  prayers  and  our 
affections  will  follow  you,  though  you 
should  remove  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
I  am,  my  dear  and  worthy  friend,  most 
faithfully  and  entirely  yours. 

LETTER    CIX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Million-Bank, 
Dear  Sir,  Sept.  21,  1751. 

T  RECEIVED  your  favour  of  the  l6'th 
instant,  I  pray  God,  the  measure  ad- 
vised by  so  great  a  body  of  the  college 
may  be  as  successful  as,  with  such  a  sanc- 
tion, it  was  apparently  irresistible. 

Your  provision  for  the  academy,  I  can 
already  assure  you,  is  very  satisfactory  to 
Dr.  Jennings,  Mr.  Price,  and  myself, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  ^Yill  be  so  to  Dr. 
Guyse,  to  whom  I  shall  communicate  it 
the  first  opportunity.  We  had  a  meeting 
on  the  day  (and  just  before)   your  last 
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letter  arrived :  at  which  the  trustees  una- 
nimously, and  with  the  warmest  affection, 
agreed  to  desire  your  acceptance  of  thirty 
guineas,  as  a  present  to\vards  your  ex- 
pences  at  Lisbon,  and  in  your  voyaj^e 
thither.  I  have  likewise  received  ten 
guineas  more  as  a  present  to  you  from  a 
private  hand,  though  I  am  not  allowed 
to  mention  the  person. 

And  now,  my  dear  friend,  I  chear- 
fully  accept  the  office  of  your  banker  and 
steward;  and  though  I  undertake  for 
nothing  more,  yet  from  the  generous  ar- 
dor many  of  your  friends  express  towards 
you,  do  not  despair  of  receiving  your 
stock  entire,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God, 
that  you  return  to  us  again.  You  go  with 
a  full  gale  of  prayer,  and  I  trust  we  shall 
stand  ready,  on  the  shore,  to  receive  you 
back  with  shouts  of  praise.  But  it  be- 
comes us  also  to  be  prepared  for  a  more 
awful  event;  and  I  think  it  needful  to 
desire  you  to  tell  Mrs.  Doddridge 
(though  God  forbid,  the  hand  should 
wound,  that  fain  would  heal  her)  that 
\re,  as  it  were,  forget  you,  I  had  almost 
said  forget  ourselves,  whilst  we  think  of 
her;  that  she  is  heir  to  every  heart  that 
is  yet  yours;  above  all,  that  she  is  sure 
of  an  interest  in  that  God,  whose  arms  are 
everlasting,  whose  presence  is  universal, 
and  whose  compassions  never  fail.  He  is 
the  creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  who 
fainteth  not,  neither  is  weary,  and  there 
is  no  searching  his  understanding.  Oh, 
Sir,  the  time  is  hastening,  when  these 
ways  of  his,  which  are  now  so  unsearch- 
able, shall  appear  to  have  been  marked 
out  by  the  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom; 
and  we,  who  may  be  left  longest  to  lean 
upon,  and  support  one  another  by  turns, 
in  this  weary  land,  shall  fix  our  feet  on 
those  everlasting  hills,  where  our  joys 
shall  never  leave,  nor  our  vigour  ever 
fail  us !  There,  my  dear  friend,  may  we 
be  one,  in  that  union  which  cannot  be 
dissolved  1  In  this  blessed  hope  I  am  af- 
(iectionately  yours. 

I  cannot  enumerate  the  solicitous  in- 
quiries that  are  daily  made  concerning 
you.  Pray  be  sure,  that  Mrs.  Doddridge 
have  some  suitable  companion  with  her, 
that  may  be  a  solace  and  support  to  her 
in  any  event.  I  take  it  for  granted  some 
person  knows  where  your  will  is  depo- 
sited. 


LETTER    ex. 

Henry  Baker,  Esq.  to  Dr.  Doddridge, 

Catherine-street, 
Dear  Sir,  Feb.  13, 1749-50. 

•yHE  shortest  apologies  are  best,  and  as 
you  2ie,  I  hope,  convinced  of  my 
sincere  respect,  I  shall  not  waste  the  Ihtle 
time  I  can  command  in  writing  you  the 
reasons  of  my  long  silence,  but  come 
directly  to  the  purpose  of  this  letter, 
which  is  to  inquire,  if  you,  at  Nor- 
thampton, felt  any  thing  of  the  earth- 
quake that  surprised  us  last  week  in 
London,  and  to  send  you  some  account 
thereof. 

On  Thursday  last,  the  8th  of  this  in- 
stant, as  I  w-as  walking  along  Chancery- 
lane  towards  Holborn,  at  about  forty  mi- 
nutes past  twelve  at  noon,  people  came 
out  of  several  houses  to  their  doors,  in 
great  surprise,  complaining  of  the  shaking 
of  their  houses,  and  imputing  it  to  the  fall 
of  some  building,  large  timber,  or  other 
heavy  body,  ^vhich  they  imagined  to  have 
fallen  at  some  little  distance  from  them, 
and  which  they  came  out  to  inquire  after. 
When  I  was  got  into  Holborn,  I  found 
the  people  there  under  the  same  consterna- 
tion, and  expressing  themselves  nearly  in 
the  same  manner.  Going  on  to  Gray's 
Iim,  many  people  were  got  together  in 
the  great  sqtiare,  talking  about  the  shock 
they  had  felt,  and,  in  particular,  a  lamp- 
lighter was  giving  an  account,  that  being 
on  his  ladder  pouring  oil  into  a  lamp,  he 
was  in  great  danger  of  falling  by  the 
unexpected  shaking  of  the  ladder.  I 
then  went  to  a  friend's  chambers,  under 
Gray's  Inn  library,  wliere  the  shock  had 
been  so  great  that  they  thought  a  clock 
would  have  fallen  down:  and  fancied,  at 
the  time,  that  some  large  box  or  vast 
heap  of  books  had  been  tumbled  down 
over  head.  The  people  in  all  the  streets, 
as  I  returned  home,  were  talking  of  tJiis 
strange  motion,  which  now  every  body 
understood  to  be  an  earthquake,  and 
many  women  complained  it  had  made 
them  sick,  in  which  their  fright  might 
probably  be  equally  concerned.  At  com- 
ing home,  I  found  my  own  family  had 
been  no  less  surprised,  and  Mrs.  Baker 
had  sent  to  the  neighbours  to  inquire  if 
any  thing  had  fallen  down  ia  their  houses 
to  occasion  the  shaking  of  mine  which 
she  described  as  very  violent.    She  sat  at 
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tlie  time  ill  the  c!iiiiii.:]r-i-oom,  on  the  first 
floor  next  the  street,  nnd  her  supijositioa 
at  the  instant  was,  that  one  oF  the  scr- 
vanis  had  fallen  all  along  wiili  o;reat  vio- 
lence in  a  back  room  of  liie  next  story ; 
had  tried  to  get  up,  stumbled,  and  was 
fallen  down  a;j;ain,  thereby  shaking  the 
house  and  making  a  great  noise.  My 
son  was  then  at  the  Tower,  where  the 
saihe  shock  was  Iclt,  and  every  body  was 
startled  with  the  inuncvliate  apprehension 
of  some  explosion  ol  gunpowder,  ol  wliicli 
there  are  great  quantities.  A  gentleman 
who  was  sitting  at  a  tabic  writing,  at  his 
house  in  the  Mint  in  the  Tov/er,  was 
tossed  out  of  his  chair  against  the  table 
with  violence. 

I  inquired  of  many  people  in  different 
streets,  that  by  comparing  their  accounts 
I  might  form  a  better  judgement,  and  I 
found  theiu  agree  universally  in  the  first 
supjiosition  of  the  fall  of  some  ponderous 
body,  most  said  with  a  great  noise,  but 
some  few  were  not  sensible  of  that ;  I  en- 
deavoured likewise  to  learn  its  course, 
and  by  comparing  the  reports  of  people 
in  difl'erent  situations,  it  seems  to  have 
lain  east  and  west,  and  to  have  passed 
from  the  west  eastward. 

I  felt  nothing  of  it  myself  as  I  walked 
in  the  street,  nor  do  I  find  that  many 
who  were  walking  did:  but  that  1  impute 
to  the  noise  and  shaking  of  t.he  carts  and 
coaches. 

Our  worthy  president  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety had  some  gentlemen  with  him  at  his 
house  in  Oueen-Square,  who  were  all  siu-- 
priscd  with  something  falling,  as  they 
imagined,  with  a  great  noise,  and  at  the 
instant,  the  house  seemed  to  heave  up, 
then  to  sink  down  again,  and  totter  side- 
ways till  it  seemed  to  settle.  Two  coaches 
waiting  at  his  door,  the  coachmen  found 
themselves  lifted  up,  and  almost  tumbled 
from  their  seats;  other  people  took  no- 
tice also  of  this  rising  and  sinking.  In 
Westminster -Hall  both  the  judges  and 
pleaders  thought  the  liall  would  tumble 
on  their  heads ;  and  the  judges,  whose 
seats  are  contiguous  to  the  wall,  felt  it 
shake  from  its  .foundation.  Doors  were 
opened,  pewter  and  other  things  thrown 
down  in  many  houses,  and  some  chira- 
nies  fell. 

This  day  fortnight,  a  most  extraordi- 
nary ligiit  appeared  in  the  sky  towards 
the  south-east,  between  six  and  seven  in 
t-lie   evening,  and   surprised    the   v/hole 


town,  with  the  appreljension  of  a  great 
fire;  for  the  sky  appeared  of  a  fiery  red- 
ness at  the  beginning,  and  then  seemed  to 
lorm  a  line  of  dark  red  lire  of  about  fif- 
teen degrees  in  width,  which  continued 
for  some  time,  then  diffused,  and  left  a 
remarkable  lightness  in  the  sky  during 
the  whole  night  after. 

One  cannot,  I  think,  let  such  uncom- 
mon piuenomena  pass  unheeded  :  if  tliesc 
terrors  of  the  Almighty  will  not  excite 
reflection,  surely  nothing  will.  I  hope, 
therefore,  this  short  account  will  prove 
acceptable,  and  that  you  will  excuse  my 
great  omissions  towards  you  for  a  long 
time  past,  which  I  assure  you  have  oftea 
given  me  some  uneasiness. 

I  have  several  times  been  thinking  of 
the  two  instances  you  mentioned,  when 
I  saw  you  last.,  of  the  effect  some  wounds 
liave  on  the  jaws  and  nervous  system,  by- 
locking  up  the  mouth  as  it  were,  and 
thereby  bringing  on  death.  As  such 
cases  are  very  little  known,  and  we  have 
none  of  them  among  the  many  papers 
sent  to  the  Royal  Society,  you  would 
oblige  us  much  by  an  account  thereof, 
especially  of  the  last  case:  whicli  happen- 
ing in  your  own  house,  you  can  more 
particularly  speak  to  ;  and  if  you  shall 
not  judge  it  proper  to  mention  the  gen- 
tleman's name,  if  you  call  him  only  a 
young  gentleman,  it  will  be  ('Vom  youj 
sufficiently  satisfactory. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Dr. 
j\Ii!es,  informing  me  that  the  earthquake 
was  felt  at  Tooting,  though  not  by  his 
family ;  it  was  felt  pretty  strongly  at 
Greenwich,  and  at  Darking  in  Kent,  at 
Hampstead,  at  Kilburn,  at  Riclitord,  and 
Kingston  in  Middlesex,  and  also  at  En- 
field. Other  places  I  am  as  yet  uncer- 
tain of.  A  line  from  you  will  always 
give  me  unspeakable  satisfaction,  and  I 
hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve, that  I  am,  with  the  most  cordial 
wishes  for  the  prosperiety  of  you  and 
yours,  in  which  Mrs.  Baker  and  my  sons 
join  most  heartily,  dear  Sir,  your  most 
faithful  and  most  affectionate  humble 
servant. 
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Br.  Coilon*  to  Dr.  Doddridge. 
St.  Alban's, 
Dear  and  Hon.  Sin,      April  29,  i749. 

■T  AM  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
late  tender  instances  of  condescension 
and  friendship.  The  comfort  and  advice, 
which  you  most  kindly  administer,  are 
extremely  acceptable;  snd  I  heartily 
pray  God  to  give  them  their  due  weight. 
For  my  own  part,  I  am,  and  have  long 
been,  abundantly  persuaded,  that  no  sys- 
tem, but  that  of  Christianity,  is  able  to 
sustain  the  soul  amidst  all  the  difficulties 
and  distresses  of  life.  The  consolations 
of  philosophy  only,  are  specious  trifles 
at  best,  all  cold  and  impotent  applica- 
tions indeed  to  the  bleeding  heart  1  But 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  like  its  gracious  and 
benevolent  author,  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  comfort  in  this  world,  and 
gives  us  the  hopes  of  everlasting  enjoy- 
ment in  the  next. 

I  presume  humbly  to  hope,  that  the 
Supreme  Being  will  support  me  under 
my  affliction  I  and  I  most  earnestly  in- 
treat,  that  he  will  sanctify  ray  sorrows  to 
every  gracious  and  good  purpose. 

What  the  mind  feels  upon  such  a  pain- 
ful divorce,  none  can  adequately  know, 
but  they  who  have  had  the  bitter  expe- 
rience of  this  sad  solemnity.  However, 
delicate  and  worthy  minds  will  readily 
paint  out  to  themselves  something  unut- 
teraljiy  soft  and  moving  upon  the  separa- 
tion of  two  hearts,  whose  only  division 
was  their  lodgment  in  two  breasts. 

I  am  extremely  indebted  to  your  lady, 
for  her  kind  sympathy  with  me  in  my 
sorrows,  and  the  only  return  that  I  can 
make  either  to  herself  or  her  consort,  is 
my  hearlv  prayer,  that  the  dissolution  of 
their  happy  union  may  be  at  a  very  dis- 
tant period.  I  am,  with  the  highest 
esteem,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 
humble  servant. 


*  An  eminent  pliysiciau  at  St.  Alban's,  in 
ITcrlfordshire,  and  "author  of  the  Visions,  the 
Fireside,  aji.d  some  otiier  very  pleaiinj  poems. 


Dr.  Thomas  RundU''-  to  yosepk  Taj/ lor ^ 
Esq, 
Dublin,  January,  3, 1738-9. 
TT  rs  an  age,  my  dear  Taylor,  since  I 
heard  from  you :  I  hope  nothing  worse 
than  perverse  business  hath  obtruded  it- 
self so  entirely  on  your  mind,  as  to  drive 
me  from  it.  If  you  are  happy,  I  shall 
be  very  easy,  whatever  is  the  motive : 
because  I  am  sure  nothing  can  have 
made  your  old  friend  less  dear  to  you 
than  formerly.  Though  this  winter  has 
its  influence  oa  my  crazy  constitution, 
yet  the  noble  cordial,  ipecacuanha^  fre- 
quently taken,  undoes  all  the  mischiefs  of 
the  weather,  ind  makes  me  enjoy  ease 
and  cheerfulness,  in  spite  of  the  season. 
We  have  here  certainly  the  most  fine 
winters  and  dreary  summers,  that  can 
be  imagined.  Scarcely  a  day  passeth  but 
tlie  greatest  part  of  it  is  mild  and  bright, 
as  April;  and  if  a  few  happy  showers 
refresh  the  ground,  a  gentle  wind  fans  it 
away  presently,  and  all  is  serene  and  de- 
lightful, during  the  dark  days  of  other 
climates.  But  the  summer  shall  not  make 
my  paper  dismal,  and  therefore  I  will  not 
describe  it. 

My  house  will  be  quite  (uiished  in 
about  six  weeks.  It  hath  cost  mc  a  shame- 
ful deal  of  money ;  but  I  am  not  afraid, 
that  my  wife  and  children  that  I  am  to 
get  in  my  dotage,  sl)ould  upbraid  me. 
The  whole  is  handsome,  but  nothing 
magnificent,  but  the  garret  in  which  1 
have  lodged  my  books;  and  if  I  have 
been  extravagant  in  doing  tliem  honour, 
I  hope  it  will  be  pardoned;  because  I 
owe  it  in  some  measure  to  them,  that  I 
was  enabled  to  be  at  theexpence;  and 
gratitude,  I  hope,  can  excuse  the  fault  it 
occasions.  Some  think  it  too  splendid 
for  me  in  my  station,  and  will  contend  it 
would  have  been  wiser  and  more  decent 
to  have  locked  my  money  in  a  chest,  or 
sent  to  France  for  sociil  claret,  than  to 
st^ander  it  among  Irish  workmen,  to  en- 
able them  to  procure  beef  and  potatoes 
for  their  hungry  families;  and  build  an 
habitation  tooelegant  for  an  Irish  prelate. 
I.audalur  ab  his,  culpalur  ab  illis,  is  the 
condition  of  every  action  that  is  done  by 
those  who  arc  placed  in  a  way  of  life 


*  Lerd  Bishop  of  Derry  in  Ireland. 
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that  is  exposed  either  to  flattery  or  envy, 
and    I  am  resigned  under  the  common 
misfortune.      Candour  surely  is   all   tliat 
can  be  expected,  or  should  be  desired,  in 
life.    I  have  the  consolation  to  hear,  that 
every  one   applauds  my   taste   and   my 
contrivance.     I  served  my  old  house  as 
Medusa  did  the  old  man, cut  it  in  pieces, 
cooked   it  up  with  my  art,   and  made  it 
young   again.     In  my  library,  for  they 
have  dignified  it  with  that  considerable 
name,    I  can  say,  hlc  ver  perpetuum  ac 
alienis  mensibus  cestas.   It  is  6  J  feet  long; 
at  the  east  is  a  bow  window  that  takes  in 
a  most  variegated  and  extended  prospect. 
In   a  bright  evening   the  mountains  in 
Wales  are  seen  by  an  unassisted  eye ;  on 
the  north   the  higliest  hills  in  Ireland, 
more  than  a  degree  distant  from  us,  are 
beheld  distinctly.     The  ocean   with  its 
islands,  a  large  river,   an  harbour  rich 
with  ships,  a  city,  an  university,  some 
villages,  woods  and  meadows,  and  nearer 
hills  of  less  and  more  cultivated  height, 
are  mingled  together  in  the  most  amusing 
contrast. — Three  windows  on  the  south 
overlook  a  range  of  nursery  gardens,  and 
meadows  ever  verdant,  interspersed  with 
houses,  neat,  white,  and  cheerful,  where 
industry  and  contentment  seem  married, 
and  become  the  parents  of  many  chil- 
dren.    Round  the  place,  an  half  circle  of 
lofty  hills,  fashioned  in  the  most  delight- 
ful shapes,  like  Virgil's  Fame,    tread  on 
the  earth,  and  lift  theiK  heads  above  the 
clouds.     Could  I  have  the  joy  to  see  you 
in  Dublin,  you  should  own  this  descrip- 
tion not  so  delightful  as  the  reality.   The 
room  is  20  feet  wide,  and  only  16  high. 
It  is  caved  almost  a  third.     An  entabla- 
ture of  the  Ionic  order  over  round  the 
whole  room,  unbroken.    The  frize  is  en- 
riched with  theVitruvianscrole,  adorned 
with  its  proper  foliages.      The  ceiling  is 
divided   into  three  compartments  :    the 
division   made    agreeable  by   the   plain 
Vitruvian  fret,   and   the  other  work  on 
the  ceiling  rather  elegant  than  heavy  and 
expansive.    The  entablature  is  supported 
with  two  and  thirty  three-quarters  co- 
lumns of  the  Ionic  order,  which  stand  on 
a  pedestal  that  goes  round  the  room,  ex- 
actly of  the  height  of  the  window  from 
the  floor.   In  this  pedestal  are  my  largest 
books,    between  the   pillars ;   my  lesser 
books   are   ranged  uniformly   round  the 
room.     In  the  west  side  is  the  chimney, 
formed  in  the  best  taste,  of  an  Irish  mar- 
ble of  an  e\cellv:nt  Dolish;   over  which  I 


will  place  a  bust  of  the  Chancellor,  and 
on  one  side  the  Bishop  of  Durham;  and 
if  I  can  get  a  noble  copy  of  Mr.  Edward 
Talbot,  by  Vanderback,  he  shall  adorn 
the  other;  and  then  the  three  persons 
dearest  to  my  heart,  to  whom  I  have  had 
the  highest  (I  had  almost  said  the  onlyj 
obligations  in  life,  will  appear  there  to 
consecrate  my  expence,  and  do  them  ho- 
nour. In  the  east  end  is  my  bow  win- 
dow, exactly  half  a  circle,  whose  diame- 
ter is  10  feet.  The  glass  is  bent  to  an- 
swer the  curvature  of  the  building. 

I  have  explained  to  you  the  room  at: 
large,    that  you  may  call  me  an  extrava- 
gant fellow,    or  justify  me  to  those  who 
call  me  so.    If  I  live  and  do  well,  I  shall 
spend  my  days  here  in  an  elegant  and 
cheerful  retirement,    in  old  age  and  the 
vale  of  life:   if  I  do  not,  those  who  come 
after  me  need  not  grudge  what  I  have 
bestowed ;   because  it  will  sell  to  some 
one  who  likes  its  beauty,  perhaps  for  as 
much  as  it  cost,   at  least  for  as  much  as 
any,  who  complain  of  it,    could  deserve. 
If  I  could  see  my  old  English  friend  in 
it,    it  would  give  me  infinitely  more  joy 
than  all  the  dead  fine  landscapes  I  beliold. 
My  chief  pleasure  here  is  in  conversa- 
tion with  chosen  friends,  who  bring  learn- 
ing into  chit-chat,    and  are  not  ashamed 
of  being  cheerful,  while  they  are  talking 
on  the  most  sublime  subjects.     We  en- 
deavour to  make  the  Muses,  and  all  their 
polite  arts,  serve  as  handmaids  to  adorn 
real   wisdom  ;     and  introduce  into   our 
hearts  every  truth,  that  can  make  us  love 
the  Creator,  or  make  us  worthy  his  love; 
that  can  make  us  enjoy  life  ourselves,   or 
contribute   to  make  others  do  so,   with 
thankfulness  as  well  as  contentment  and 
resignation.     Gentlemen  and  ladies,  old 
and  young,    rich  and  poor,   soldiers  and 
bishops,   meet  together  often  in  my  li- 
brary, and  find  something  in  the  conver- 
sation pleasing,    and  not  unuseful  to  any 
of  them.     They  all  contribute  their  share 
of  the  entertainment,   and  are  most  ex- 
quisitely pleased  when  they  please. 

You  see,  my  friend,  my  banishment  is 
not  grievous,  though  it  was  severe. 
When  they  removed  me  from  business 
and  an  active  life,  among  ray  friends  in. 
my  own  countrjt.,  they  gave  me  otium  cum 
dign'Uute  instead  of  it.  Perhaps  the  sweet- 
est condition  of  man  is  to  know  wh* 
was  best  for  hita. 

I  have  filled   this   letter  in  talking  on 

the  worst  subject  in  the  world,  myself 
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and  my  owri  concerns ;  but  it  is  a  fault 
that  a  friend  will  pardon,  though  it 
would  be  nauseous  to  others ;  and  the 
mere  pardonable,  because  in  this  corner 
of  the  world,  no  news  or  adventures  can 
happen  fit  to  fill  a  letter. 

I  hope  the  very  great  wind  which  we 
had  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  this  month, 
did  not  reach  you.  Had  it  lasted  long, 
it  would  have  done  incredible  mischief; 
but  as  it  was,  it  rim  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  killed  some,  and  ruined  many. 

My  most  aflfecticnate  service  to  your 
lady  and  mother.  I  am,  my  dear  Tay- 
lor, yours  most  sincerely,  kc. 

LETTER     CXm. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rundle  to  the  Reverend 
Dean  Clarke. 

BarrlDgton, 
My  dear  Friend,  Sept.  9, 1740. 

If  I  was  not  the  most  inactive  mortal 
living,  I  would  quickly  come  to  you 
atWinchester,  to  assure  you  what  esteem 
and  affection  for  Tyou  have  ever  been  in 
my  heart ;  but,  I  believe,  I  must  defer 
my  visit  to  you  till  I  can  pay  it  in  that 
ciiv  (Excier)  where  I  was  educated,  and 
which  still  cvnlinues  the  delight  of  my 
imagination.  Though  I  think  it  by  far 
the  finest  climate,  and  most  agreeable 
place  of  residence  in  England,  yet  it  never 
aiipeared  in  so  fair  a  light  to  me,  as  it 
will,  when  I  see  yon  presiding  in  its  ca- 
thedral. I  have  still  some  few  valuable 
acq\'.aintance  left  in  that  country,  who 
will  think  themselves  happy  in  your 
friendship,  and  rejoice  to  perform  to  you 
a'll  the  self-rewarding  duties  of  good 
neighbourhood;  and  1  am  confident  they 
will  think  themselves  more  obliged  to 
me  for  making  them  known  to  you,  than 
for  all  the  other  civilities  it  has  ever  been 
in  my  power  to  shew  them. 

Your  house  there,  as  well  as  I  remem- 
ber, is  large,  but  gloomily  situated  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  church;  crowded 
with  houses  in  such  a  manner,  as  not  to 
suRer  you  to  have  any  gardens  of  value; 
but  the  variety  of  public  walks  round 
the  town,  and  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scapes, and  the  warmth  of  the  air,  will 
make  you  ample  amends  for  every  incon- 
venience at  home,  if  any  such  there  be. 
Cut  I  am  just  informed  that  you  have 
not  yet  taken  possession  of  it.  Whence 
this  delay?      I  hope  it  is  not  from  indif- 


ference. If  you  go  down  next  spring,  I 
will  offer  you  my  company,    if  that  can 

make  the  journey  more  agreeable. 

You  will  find  there  every  thing  that  your 
hospitable  heart  can  desire,  in  greater 
plenty,  greater  elegance,  and  at  less  ex- 
pence,  than  in  any  city  in  England,  and, 
I  may  almost  say,  Ireland,  if  I  am  not 
deceived  by  my  memory  and  my  friends. 
Forgive  my  indulging  myself  in  the 
praises  of  my  first  love,  to  one  who  is 
to  enjoy  her  beauties,  whilst  I  am  ba- 
nished to  Thule,  far  from  sunshine,  and 
the  conversation  of  those  friends,  whose 
company  would  make  even  Thule  plea- 
sant, and  sunshine  forgotten.  If  you 
have  any  taste  for  gardening,  and  culti- 
vating and  amassing  any  kind  of  vegeta- 
ble riches,  the  trees  there  shoot  with  a 
more  luxuriant  verdure;  the  Howers  glow 
with  warmer  colours ;  and  the  fruits  ripen 
to  a  richer  flavour,  than  in  any  part  of 
this  island;  and  the  fig  and  the  grape 
'  scarce  desire  better  skies. 

I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  with  Colo- 
nel Folliot;  he  is  a  sensible,  friendly,, 
upright  man  ;  indefatigable  in  obliging 
those  lor  whom  he  has  conceived  an 
esteem,  and  generous  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  fortiine.  He  has  a  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  indulges  him- 
self in  the  enjoyment  of  every  rational 
amusement  of  that  kind,  which  he  cau 
purchase  with  discretion.  You  and  he 
have  many  tilings  in  common,  in  the 
turn  of  your  indefatigable  charity,  to  re- 
lieve the  distresses  of  mankind ;  and  our 
hospital  for  invalids,  by  his  dexterity  and 
diligence,  was  raised  from  being  rox  et 
prcclerca  ni/iil,  into  a  comfort  for  many 
hundreds  of  unhappy  wretches;  and  is 
now  an  honour  to  our  kingdom ;  and 
whilst  it  continues  so,  will  preserve  t» 
posterity  an  account  of  the  fortitude,  and 
virtue,  and  wisdom  of  Folliot. 

I  intend  to  continue  here  till  the  meet- 
ing of  the  parliament,  and  then  to  re- 
move to  Mr.  John  Talbot's,  in  Red  Lion- 
square.  You  know  me  well  enough,  to 
be  sure  that  the  chief  call  I  have  int© 
England  is  to  enjoy  the  company  of  those. 
friends,  to  whose  family  and  aifcction  I 
ovre  all  the  good  fortune  of  ray  life.  In- 
clination and  gratitude  united  in  deter- 
mining me  to  undertake  my  present  jour- 
jiey.  I  design  to  continue  the  winter  and 
spring  in  London,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  see  my  other  friends,  and 
then  return  to  Ireland  for  ever.      I  grow 
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too  old,  and  too  inactive,  to  propose  any 
luime  expeditions.  I  have  recovered  my 
health  and  spirits,  but  not  my  strenirth. 
I  am  inlinitely  better  than  ever  I  expect- 
ed, or  could  even  hope  for,  with.out  pre- 
sumption; but  yet  the  effects  ot  a  dis- 
temper, as  well  as  the  inlirmilies  ol  old 
a-re,  xvill  disable  me  from  any  prospect 
of  i)eing  hereafter  lit  for  any  thmg,  but 
miking  in  an  elbow-chair. 

I  own  to  you,  my  friend,  my  situation 
in  Ireland  is  as  agi-ecable  to  me  as   any 
iwssibly  could  be,  remote  from  the  early 
liiendships of  my  Hie.  I  have  been  served 
as    Plato   in   his  commonwealth  would 
jiave  Homer  treated;    "  I'iist,"  says  die 
philosopher,    "  do  him  honours,  reward 
"  his  merit,  and  then — banisb  him."  At 
Dublin  I  en-ov  the  most  delightful  habi- 
tation, the  (iaest  landscape,  and  the  mild- 
est climate,  that  can  be  described  or  de- 
sired.    I  have  a  house  there  ratiier  too 
elegant  and  magnilkent:   in  tlie  north  an 
easy   diocese,    and  a  large  revenue.     I 
Lave  but  thirty-five  beneliced  clergymen 
under  mv  care,  and  they  are  all  regular, 
decent,  and  neighbourly :  each  hath  con- 
siderable and  commendable  general  learn- 
in"-;  but  not  one  is  eminent  for  any  ])ar- 
ticTilar  branch  of    knowledge.      And   I 
have  rather  more  curates,   who  a^e  al- 
lowed by  their  rectors  such  a  stipend  as 
hadi,    alas  1     tempted   most  of  them  to 
marry;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
curates  that  are  fathers  of  eight  or  ten 
children,   without  any  tiling  but  an  al- 
lowance of  forty  pounds  a  year  to  sup- 
port them. 

The  only  discipline  diat  I  have  as  yet 
exerted,  hath  been  to  discard  three  out  of 
uiy  diocese,  who,  though  refused  cer- 
til'icates  by  me  and  my  clergy,  have  ob- 
tained good  livings  in  America,  and 
found  room  for  repentance.  If  their 
former  misfortunes  have  been  a  wainmg 
to  them,  I  rejoice  at  their  success;  but 
if  they  are  once  more  negligent  of  then- 
conduct,  there  is  no  fartlier  bcnehcial 
pardon  for  their  follies  in  this  life, 
though  they  should  sincerely  seek  it  with 

tears.  -  i   i 

My  Dean,  vour  kinsman,  is  mucli  he- 
loved  at  Derry,  and  is  highly  delighted 
with  the  preferment.  That  place  was  the 
first  object  of  his  fondness,  and  agrees 
with  his  constitution;  his  wiiewas  born 
in  it,  and  is  related  to  great  numbers 
near  it.  He  is  very  generous,  and  a 
great    economist;   lives   splendidly,  yet 


buys  estates;  and  equally  takes  care  of 
Ids  reputation  and  his  family.  The  in- 
come is  above  \300\,  per  aim.  but  he 
hath  seven  curates,  to  whom  he  is  ge- 
nerous. It  is  a  p/eferment  which  will 
increase  daily,  and  the  outgoings  con- 
tinue the  same.  It  is  now  a  clear  lOOOl. 
and  will  next  year  be  probably  better. 
I  have  only  room  to  assure  you  tliat  I  am 
yours  most  sincerely,  kc. 

LETTER    CXIV. 


Dr.  Thomas  Riimlle  lo  Mrs.  Sandys. 

Tkladam, 
T^/jY  Lord  has  commanded  me  to  write 
^^     to  vou.     He  hath  the  most  melan- 
choly excuse  for  not  doing  it  himself,  that 
ever  a  poor  father  had.    He  hath  lost  his 
second   son,  the  clergymaivS   who  was 
the  delight  and  honour  of  his  father,  and 
beloved^y  all  mankind.      I  have  lost  a 
friend,  in  whom    I   had  placed  all   the 
comlort  and  happiness  of  my  life.      I  ne- 
ver had  a  thought  of  pleasure,  to  which 
his   company  and  conversation  did   not 
contribute  the  greatest  and  most  amiable 
part.     He  gavc'a  relish  to  all  my  expec- 
tations.      Perhaps  there  may  have  been 
many  superior  to  him  in  learning  ;   some 
few  his  equals  in  abilities,  who  have  had 
the    same   accuracy   of   judgment,     the 
same  discernment,  the  same  clearness  o 
thought;  but  what  a  divine  world  would 
this  be,  were  tliere  any  numbers  that  had 
his  sweetness  of  temper,  his  sincerity,  his 
love  for  virtue  1     He  loved  nothing  else  I 
The  whole  ambition  of  his  life  was  to 
make  otliers  happy:  he  valued  his  abdi- 
ties  only  as  they  could  contribute  to  that 
God-like  end.  '  His  conversation  had  as 
much  spirit  and  wit,  joined  with  as  much 
ri'-ht  sense  and  instruction,  as  ever,  when 
single,    made  men  desired  for  their  com- 
pany yet  he  valued  these  in  himself,  not 
as  tlieymade  him  beloved  and  praised  by 
all,  but  his  own  share  of  the  satisiaclion 
aro'se  from  the  thought  that  he  entertain- 
ed others,   not  from  any  superiority  over 
oth'^rs  on  that  account.    My  heart  is  lull 
of  aOection  for   him.     Nothing  can  be 
said  enual  to  his  merit;   or  can  I  express 
my  -rrief  for  his  loss.  Wc  lived  together 
ten  years  in  the  most  tender  and  endeared 

*  Edward  Talbot,  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  to 
whose  frirndship  Dr.  Rundlc  owed  h.s  in- 
troduction to  tlie  tdniily,  and  consequent  pro- 
motion.   He  died  1720. 
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friendship.  When  in  the  same  place,  our 
souls  were  open  to  each  other:  in  con- 
versation, we  thought  aloud.  When  ab- 
sent, our  letters  were  the  pictures  of  our 
souls,  and  every  post  we  conversed.  I 
had  no  pleasure  but  what  his  friendship 
gave  me. 

I  beg  pardon,  Madam,  for  my  talking 
so  much  of  my  own  self  and  ray  sorrows, 
"when  I  should  oe  begging  your  assistance, 
by  a  kind  letter,  to  comfort  my  poor 
Lord.  So  much,  perhaps,  you  may 
learn  from  this  letter,  that  I  am  unable 
to  do  it  myself;  and  therefore  it  may  in- 
duce you  to  hasten  your  charity.  I  put 
on  a  forced  easiness  and  cheerfulness 
when  in  his  company,  and  make  my 
looks  belie  my  heart;  buL  wlienl  retire, 
I  am  glad  to  indulge  ray  grief.  I  loved 
him;  I  think  all  that  knew  me  will  say 
that  I  loved  nothing  else.  But  I  must 
beg  your  excuse,  Madam,  that  I  should 
let  my  concern  overflow,  when  I  ought 
to  be  entertaining  you;  but  I  am  sure 
you  are  sensible  of  the  pleasure  of  friend- 
ship, and  can  forgive  rudenesses  which 
are  caused  by  such  a  virtue.  It  is  the 
only  virtue  that  I  can  boast  my  heart  was 
sincerely  full  of.  Madam,  your  most 
obedient,  most  humble  servant. 

LETTER    CXV. 
Dr.  T'homus  Ea7idlc  to  Mrs.  Sandys. 
Madam,  May,  1729. 

T  DO  not  write  to  entertain  you.  Poor 
•*•  Dr.  Clarke  is  dying"'-.  This  morn- 
ing we  thought  him  out  of  danger;  but 
now  he  is  going  to  his  Newton.  He  is 
above  our  pity.  It  is  selfishness  to  la- 
ment him;  but  a  selfishness  that  a  man 
cannot  love  virtue  without  feeling.  My 
heart  is  big  with  concern  and  tendeiTicss, 
and  longing  for  the  dear  instruction  of 
even  his  most  careless  conversation ! 
With  what  ease  and  cheerfulness  did  he 
familiarize  knowledge,  and  bring  the 
highest  subjects  into  the  sprightliness  of 
conversation  I  Religion  pities  the  world, 
for  its  not  deserving  the  blessing  of  his 
sweet  authority,  to  stop  the  torrent  of  in- 
fidelity amongst  the  great.  They  knew 
his  sense  and  integrity.    They  could  not 

*  Dr.  Clarke  died  the  17th  of  May,  1729. 
His  illness  began  on  the  11th,  from  which  he 
had  so  far  recovered,  as  to  cive  hopes  of  his  re- 
sioration,  till  the  day  preceding  bis  dif  solution. 


believe  there  was  no  truth  in  what  he  de- 
fended ,  obeyed,  and  for  which  he  suf- 
fered. What  punishment,  good  God  I 
art  thou  preparing  to  inflict  on  a  dissolute 
world  I  that  thou  callest  out  of  it  the  ser- 
vant who  is  best  preparer!  to  promote 
thy  blest  desire  of  making  it  "wise  and  vir- 
tuous, and  by  them  happy  1  but  he  is 
going  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  good- 
ness. If  there  is  a  God  [and  that  there  isy 
all  M'ature  cries  aloud  in  all  her  works j\it 
must  delight  in  such  worth,  such  love  for 
truth,  such  resignation,  such  active  vir- 
tue; and  that  which  he  delights  in,  roust 
be  happy:  happier  than  this  world  can 
make  it,  though  he  was  happy  here.  Our 
present  blessings  are  all  that  justice  can  re- 
quire: but  are  not  equal  to  the  bounty 
of  infinite  goodness  !  What  good  man, 
that  had  it  in  his  power  to  reward  such 
worth,  but  would  rejoice  in  doing  it? 
and  doth  any  mortal  presume  to  think  he 
loves  virtue  more  than  God  doth?  what 
we  would,  he  can  reward;  and  what  he 
can,  he  wills.  He  who  gave  us  being, 
when  nothing  but  his  own  kindness 
prompted  him,  will  be  solicited  more 
stronglv  to  continue  it  on  so  much  worth, 
and  to  one  who  so  amiably  resembled 
him.  But  why  do  my  thoughts  run  on 
into  such  meditations?  I  know  not  how  ; 
recollecting  such  assurances,  is  the  natu- 
ral resource  of  a  mind  opprest  by  the  loss 
of  a  friend  he  loved;  it  is  our  only 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  say,  that  I  left 
London  on  Monday;  but  my  thoughts 
are  too  much  engaged,  to  think  of  any 
thing  but  the  poor  Doctor.  I  know  you 
will  be  equally  concerned  with  us.  You 
knew  him  as  well;  and  your  goodness 
loved  equally  his  virtue.  Madam,  yours 
sincerely. 

LETTER    CXVI. 

from  the  same  to  the  sariie. 

Madsm,  1729. 

CiNCE  you  are  so  good  as  not  to  insist 
on  my  paying  you  the  debt  of  honour 
(for  such  surely  are  promises)  till  I  come 
to  Durham ;  I  will  endeavour  then  to  be 
honest,  and  return  you  thankfully  both 
the  principal  and  interest;  though  it  is 
an  odd  sort  of  payment,  which  will 
doubly  increase  my  debt  to  you  by  your 
receiving  it.     I  oijght  to  have  thanked 

you 
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you  sooner  for  your  last ;  hut  hoijing  to 
get  every  post  more  time,  I  have  squan- 
dered wliat  I  had,  and  am  obliged  now 
TO  write,  not  only  in  a  hurry,  but  iu 
company.  You  do  not  well  to  compare 
your  manner  of  writing  to  the  workings 
of  the  spider,  though  nothing  can  so  lully 
cxj)ress  the  native  treasures  and  untaught 
art  that  adorn  your  mind.  I  rememlxer 
the  Egyptian  writers  in  hieroglyphics 
thought  it  lit  to  represent  the  Crcat^jr, 
who  produced  all  from  himself,  and  was 
conscious  of  every  thing  wluch  touched 
any  part  of  this  ofispring  of  his  power; 
and  as  much  as  I  admire  you,  I  will  not 
allow  you  to  apply  to  yourself  what 
liath  been  consecrated  before,  to  so  pecu- 
liar a  subject;  though  if  any  had  a  right, 
it  would  be  one  tluit  makes  it  tlie  amia- 
ble duty  of  life  to  resemble  the  great 
juind  in  a  much  more  lively  manner  than 
can  be  expressed  by  that  figured  language. 
Mrs.  Sayer  begs  yom-  pardon  for  omit- 
ting to  thank  Mrs.  Sandys  for  her  lam- 
preys, and  assure  her  that  nothing  was 
ever  belter;  but  do  not  wonder  that  slie 
forgot  it;  when  she  was  writing,  she  was 
too  full  of  you,  to  think  even  of  ym\r  pre- 
sents ;  and  this,  Lord  Arclibishop  of 
Cambray  says,  is  the  true  spirit  of  devo- 
tion when  applied  to  an  higher  object; 
to  be  in  that  transport  of  admiration  at 
his  perfections,  which  will  even  obscure 
his  very  bounties,  and  make  his  iufiniie 
kindness  unregarded,  and  unthought  on; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  if  sincere  friendship 
humbly  imitates  that  noble  natural  work- 
ing of  the  heart,  whicli  is  only  friendship 
sublimed  and  enlarged,  and  only  differs 
Irom  it  as  a  rivulet  doth  from  the  ocean. 

My  Lord  and  Mrs.  Talbot  are  ex- 
tremely well,  and  preparing  to  remove 
into  their  sweet  retirement;  but  sweet  as 
it  is,  it  will  be  no-vvays  agreeable,  till 
yon  animate  the  groves  and  meadows 
with  a  music,  which  is  more  delightful 
than  that  of  nightingales,  your  conver- 
sation.  SpadiUe  calls,  and  I  must 

obey;  that  pretended  enemy^  yet  truest 
friend,  to  idleness  I  that  tyraut  to  destroy 
the  only  joy  of  company,  even  whilst  he 
boasts  of  his  being  sociable  I  I  may  rail, 
but  he  will  triumph  over  me,  and  because 
I  hate  him,  he  punishes  me,  but  the  loss 
of  time  is  worse  than  that  of  money;  but 
here  is  none  but  a  Parthian  victory  to 
be  obtained  over  hira,  and  I  hope  next 
Mouday  to  conquer  by  flying  from  him. 


I  carry  down  with  me  the  son  of  the  soli- 
citor*; if  my  conversation  can  be  of  any 
service  to  him  I  shall  rejoice;  for  I  would 
not  live  any  longer,  than  I  could  get  op- 
portunities to  shew  my  gratitude  to  that 
family,  to  which  I  owe  all  the  happiness 
and  dignity  of  my  life.  He  is  perfectly 
sober  and  innocent,  and  I  would  animate 
those  blank  virtues  with  sentiments  of 
honour,  and  a  noble  zeal  and  ardour  for 
the  brave  virtues,  from  whence  arises  the 
si)lendour  and  usefulness  of  large  fortunes, 
without  which  the  enjoyment  of  them 
is  only  a  gaudy  idleness.  SpadiUe,  I 
come!  I  am  unwillingly  torn  from  you; 
but  I  will  still  interrupt  his  diversion, 
and  suspend  his  eagerness,  till  I  have  as- 
sured you,  that  1  shall  receive  no  pleasure 
at  Durham  so  great  as  hearing  from  you, 
and  thanking  you  for  your  letters.  I  am 
your  most  smcere,  &;c. 


LETTER     CXVIL 


from  the  same  to  the  same. 


1729. 
goto 


Madam, 
T   COULD  not  suffer  my  servant  to  g( 

Miserden,  without  thanking  you  for 
the  entertainment  you  gave  us  there, 
which  liad  every  thing  in  it  that  could 
make  life  delightful;  and  though  your 
table  was  witli  the  most  elegant  ease  co- 
vered with  the  greatest  variety,  yet  the 
low  pleasures  which  the  art  of  cookery 
can  pretend  to  bestow,  are  not  though: 
of  when  we  reflect  on  the  happiness  we 
enjoyed  in  your  retirement.  Conversa- 
tion, which'Milton  rightly  calls  the  food 
of  the  soul,  was  the  noble  feast,  and 
angels  themselves  would  not  tliiuk  it  be- 
low them  to  partake  of,  and  enjoy  au 
cntertairuiient,  which  was  composed  of 
wisdom  and  virtue. 

My  friend  hath  left  me,  and  thougfx  I 
am  still  with  other  friends,  whom  gra- 
titude and  inclination  make  me  love,  yet 
I  know  not  how  he  hath  so  taken  posses- 
sion of  my  heart,  that  his  presence  is 
not  only  the  highest  pleasure  to  me  itself, 
like  the  beholding  of  sunsliine,  but  like 
that,  necessary  also  to  make  ine  view  and 
receive  pleasure  from  all  other  the  most 
])eloved  objects. 


*  William,  late  Earl  TJalbot. 
li  4 
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My  Lord  continues  well,  but  methinks 
his  air  hath  not  that  serene  complacence 
in  it  that  we  admired  atMiscrden;  there 
■was  something  then  that  shed  a  gladness 
over  his  countenance,  and  enlightened  his 
features;  his  look  differs  from  what  it 
then  appeared,  as  a  landscape  viewed  in 
the  shade  doth  from  the  same  landscape 
beheld  in  the  brightest  day.  He  desires 
that  you  would  be  so  good  as  to  send  him 
some  of  your  rob  of  elder;  a  medicine 
of  which  he  is  extremely  fond,  and  of 
vhich  I  have  the  meanest  opinion;  but  if 
the  juice  itself  hath  no  virtue,  expectation 
may  add  some  to  it,  and  as  many  have 
found  relief  from  an  hearty  good  opi- 
nion, as  from  a  natural  efficacy ;  and  if 
good  is  received,  it  is  no  matter  whieiher 
it  be  irom  the  drugs  or  our  own  fiiucy. 

"'.Vhen  I  return  to  London,  I  hope  to 
Le  able  to  furnish  out  a  letter  of  diversion 
for  you ;  this  place  affords  no  accounts 
but  of  the  murders  and  assassinations  of 
innocent  hares  and  pheasants,  whicii 
sport  of  death  I  havd  a  perverse  goodna- 
ture in  me,  which,  though  reason  justi- 
fies, is  unalile  to  be  subdued  to  approve 
of.  If  I  could  explain  to  my  understand- 
ing that  greatmystery  of  uatural  religion, 
the  ordaining,  that  tiie  life  of  some 
should  be  supported  always  by  tlie  death 
of  others,  I  should  believe  it  right,  though 
uninielligible:  for  what  goodness  hath 
evidently-appointed  is  good;  and  I  would 
have  reprimanded  the  reluctance  of  n)y 
heart  for  disliking  wliat  the  Author  of 
nature,  the  Father  of  mercies,  hath 
chosen.  Eut  I  think  I  see  clearly  liie 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  this  schctne 
of  things;  my  reason  is  convinced,  but 
my  aversion  to  misery  is  so  indiscreetly 
strong,  that  it  overpowers  my  judgment, 
and  I  am  downright  vicious,  out  of  an 
excess  of  goodness.  This  prevents  my 
joining  in  the  amusements  of  tr>e  place, 
this  and  my  laziness  together;  and  though 
I  am  in  a  crowd  of  company,  I  spend  my 
day  in  solitude,     I  am,  &;c. 

LETTER     C  XVIII, 

Di .  Thomas  Rundle  to  Mrs.  SandijS. 

Madam,  J'''y  16,  t730. 

T  HAVE  presumed  to  send  you  a  present 
of   Mr.    Thomsons  Seasons;    a  vo- 
lume, on  whicli_ reason  bestows  as  many 


beauties  as  imagination.  It  is  a  subject, 
(hat  our  first  parents  would  have  sung  in 
Paradise,  had  tliey  never  been  seducecl, 
by  the  serene  flattery  of  false  knowledge 
to  forsake  humility  and  innocence.  But 
they  would  scarcely  have  excited,  by 
what  they  sung,  a  purer  praise  of  virtue 
or  higher  raptures  of  adoration,  than  will 
warm  your  heart,  when  you  read  the  de- 
scription of  the^e  rural  scenes  of  the 
graces  and  benevolence  of  nature.  Such 
writings  give  dignity  to  leisure,  and  exalt 
entertainment  and  amusements  into  de- 
votion. If  I  praise  the  performance  more 
than  it  deserves,  consider  it  as  an  honest 
art  of  giving  value  to  ray  present:  for  I 
would  not  willingly  oiler  any  thing  to 
you,  of  which  I  had  not  an  high  esteem. 
But  I  confess,  I  am  so  fond  of  poetry, 
that  every  attempt  to  unite  and  marry  it 
to  virtue,  is  extremely  agreeable  to  me  : 
and  I  can,  on  such  occasions,  scarcely 
lorbear  composing  their  epithalamium. 
Hail  sacred  verse,  thou  eldest  oiFspring  of 
human  ingenuity  1  before  letters  were  in- 
vented, numbers  and  the  music  of  regu- 
larly unequal  syllables  retained  those  his- 
tories in  the  memory  of  mankind,  which 
then  there  was  no  outward  learning  to 
preserve.  By  thte  those  sons  of  reason, 
arts,  philosophy,  and  laws,  were  nourish- 
ed and  educated  ;  men  were  civilized 
and  society  made  delightful.  The  chro- 
nicles of  the  Bards  and  the  instruction  of 
tiie  Druids  on  every  duty  and  ornament 
of  life  were  adorncrd  by  harmony,  and  by 
pleasing  imagination  were  rcniembcrcd 
with  e;i3C. 

How  much  better  known  is  the  hunt- 
ing o!i  Chiviotj'than  the  glorious  deeds 
of  our  ancestors  at  Cres?y  and  Agincourt  ? 
In  verse  oracles  were  delivered  to  man- 
kind. The  sublimity,  and  beauty,  and 
difficulty  of  that  measured  language  were 
thought  a  proof  that  it  came  from  more 
than  mortal  beings.  Men  have  not  been 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  every  astonish- 
ing accomplishment  to  be  owing  to  the 
assistance  of  some  divinity;  that  whilst 
they  praised  those  noble  abilities  they 
might  comfort  their  own  vanity,  and  not 
think  any  of  their  brethren  naturally  so 
very  much  their  superiors  :  for  an  oak 
\vas  still  an  oak,  though  Jove  returned 
his  answers  irom  it. 

In  verse,  men  otrered  up  their  grati- 
tude in  temples,  though  sanctity  of  man- 
ners and  an  harmony  of  life  were  a  more 

acceptable 
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acceptable  sacrifice  than  tlie  most  ex- 
alted hymn ;  yet  he  wlio  fuilh  poured 
beauty,  and  order,  and  regularity  over 
all  ais  works,  reason  cries  aloud,  surely 
delights  in  beauty.  What  he  dtli^jjlits 
in  is  amiable,  and  it  is  our  honour  and 
])rivilege  to  deli;^ht  in  it  also:  to  admo- 
nish and  assist  us  in  doing  this,  they  ar- 
j!;ucd,  "  let  us  consecrate  every  thing 
"  truly  great,  proportioned,  and  grace- 
*'  fill,  in  human  arts  and  inventions  to 
"  his  service." 

Poetry  and  music  were  thus  introduced 
into  public  worsh.ip.  The  care  of  a  (ie- 
cency  in  ranging  and  giving  harmony  to 
the  order  ol  their  ^vords  taught  an  higher 
care  of  the  infuiilely  more  sublime,  more 
pleasing  decency  of  a  right  conduct  in 
life:  and  a  right  harmony  amidst  th.e  af- 
fections of  the  Jicart.  Devotion  was  thus 
deemed  slovenly  and  careless  and  unin- 
structive,  when  separated  from  verse :  like 
coming  into  tlie  presence  of  a  king  un- 
dressed, it  was  a  negligence,  which  was 
interpreted  disrespect.  The  desire  of 
communicating  knowledge  to  each  other, 
and  expressing  the  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness with  whicii  tliey  glowed  tov>'ards 
heaven,  gave  birth  to  the  sweet  art  of 
adding  music  to  words.  They  joined  uni- 
formity and  variety  (in  which  every  sort 
of  beauty  consists)  to  the  measures,  with 
which  their  sentences  moved  fro;n  the 
tongue.  But  a  love  of  money  and  trade 
at  last  mvented  letters,  embodied  thought, 
and  made  sounds  become  visible  and  im- 
mortal. 

There  was  then  no  longer  a  necessity  to 
embalm  stories  inverse,  to  induce  men  to 
remember  them;  because  they  could  now 
be  engraved  on  marble,  or,  wh:it  is  more 
durable,  on  paper,  and  last  to  future  ages 
in  spite  of  the  carelessness  of  the  preseui. 
Men  having  now  their  hearts  turned  to 
the  adoration  of  the  new  goddess,  daugh- 
ter of  trade,  uunecessarv  riches,  neg- 
lected the  pomp  and  dignity  of  that  wor- 
ship, which  was  their  joy,  whilst  inno- 
cence and  contentment  v/ith  nature's 
bounty  governed  them.  Verse,  there- 
fore, and  the  laboured  simplicity  of  its 
charms,  were  no  longer  cultivated  for  the 
temple,  but  the  tawdry  beauties  which 
trade  invented,  banished  her  thence  to 
seat  themselves  in  her  place.  Gold  and 
embroidery,  sculpture  and  painting,  wan- 
toned with  mimic  hnery,  to  captivate  the 
heart,  and  recommended  and  pleaded  for 


the  service  of  that  idol  Superstition,  be- 
cause she  in  return  pleaded  for  their  high 
use  and  religious  value. 

When  poetry  was  degraded  from  be- 
ing tlie  priestess  of  natiue,  she  soon  was 
seduced  to  lend  her  office  to  meaner  pur- 
poses, and  became  the  servant  of  every 
passion  in  the  temper;  and  vanity  and 
love  chiefly  retained  her  in  their  service, 
and  {lattery  and  lasciviousness  were  soon 
made  too  agreeable  by  her  assistance. 
How  worthy  therefore  is  the  design  of 
chiding  her  meanness,  to  recall  her  to  her 
first  high  office  of  adorning  piety,  and 
raising  an  ambition  after  virtue  I  This  is 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Thomson's  work, 
which  I  send  you.  I  am  willing  to  be 
blind  to  every  imperfection,  where  so 
worthy  a  wish  guided  the  pen.  But  what 
are  the  imperfections  1  a  rough  or  hard 
word,  now  and  then  indulged  to  lift  his 
numbers  above  prore,  and  make  the  pal- 
try gingle  of  rhime  unnecessary ;  the  re- 
petition of  the  same  phrase,  every  where 
higldy  proper  perhaps  ;  but  the  warmth 
of  writing  concealed  from  him  the  re- 
membrance, that  the  reader  is,  though 
tiie  writer  is  not,  cool  ePiOugh  to  demand 
variety  ;  a  hint  not  worked  up  to  the 
height  which  our  unexperienced  imagi- 
nation thinks  it  might  be  carried  :  but  if 
we  had  tried  ourselves,  Vve  should  won- 
der at  the  dignity  to  which  v.'ords  have 
raised  it.  These  and  such  mighty  imper- 
fections ofFeud  those  wlio  are  untouched 
enougli  to  be  so  minutely  judicious.  liut 
the  sentiments  of  liberty,  of  virtue,  of 
generous  manly  piety,  hurry  away  tny 
approbation,  and  I  have  not  leisure 
enough  to  be  sagacious. 

The  most  amusing  paintings  of  poetry, 
that  swiftly  transport  me  from  scene  to 
scene  of  nature,  ever  charming,  ever 
wonderful,  so  hll  my  heart  with  rapture, 
that  I  forget  the  poet  and  myself,  and 
am  only  attentive  on  him  and  his  works, 
Avhose  goodness  ordained  the  present  only 
useful  proportion  of  these  changes,  which 
are  in  all  their  majesty  of  wisdom  placed 
before  my  reason  to  demand  its  gratitude. 
Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
pen  as  well  as  the  tongue  spcakeih,  and 
ray  love  of  poetry  hath  made  me  forget, 
to  what  an  indecent  length  of  praise  I 
have  suffered  it  to  ramble,  and  take  up 
that  paper,  which  should  be  allotted  to 
more  epistolary  subjects. 

I  yesterday  was  at  Asted ;  my  Lord  is 

better, 
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tetter,  and  intends  to  see  vou  this  sum-  dear  dear  memory.     He  hath  left  Mrs. 

met-.     But  Dr.  Sayer  flatters  mc,  that  he  Talbot,  though  in  no  great,  yet  in  no 

will  soon  give  me  an  opportunity  of  per-  distressed  condition.     She  hath  3301.  a 

forming  mv  promise,   and  visit  you  at  year,  paid  to  her  free  from  deductions ; 

Miserden.  We  have  no  news,  and  scarce-  and  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Talbot,  n» 

iy  know  what  news  to  desire ;  war  people  inconsiderable  sum  to  relieve  her  present 

«xpect,  they  blame  our  mmistcrs  for  de-  w^ants,  and  reward  those  who  shall  she\T 

ferring  it  so  long;  but  wlvenever  it  is  be-  her  respect,  and  oblige  her  if  she  pleases 

gun,  ^hey  will,   with   higher   clamour,  to  preserve  it.     Mr.  Talbot's  behaviour 

blame  them  for  not  preventing  it.     Dr.  on  this  occasion  hath  been  such  as  be- 


Clarke's  Sermons  is  the  only  book  of  note 
or  value,  which  hath  been  lately  publish- 
ed ;  those  you  will  read;  and  then  you 
v.-ill  despise  all  the  praises  and  all  the  cen- 
sures of  them ;  the  first  cannot  increase, 
or  the  otl>er  lessen,  the  opinion  your  own 
judgment  will  give  you  of  those  perlorm- 
ances.  If  any  thing  which  can  entertain 
you  shall  be  published  before  I  leave 
London,  I  will  bring  it  with  me,  rejoicing 
in  the  treasures  of  other  people's  wit  to 


comes  the  best  man  and  best  son  that  ever 
lived.  He  hath  shewn  a  generosity,  and 
tenderness,  and  regard  to  his  poor  dear 
beloved  father,  which  will  make  him  not 
only,  as  he  ever  was,  the  admiration,  but 
the  love,  of  all  who  know  and  love  vir- 
tue. Poor  Mrs.  Sayer  !  you  know  the 
sensibility  of  her  temper,  and  how  it  must 
have  been  wounded  by  this  dreadful  un- 
expected calamity  !  I  want  to  be  with 
)'ou  to  pour  out  my  heart  on  this  distress; 


divert  you,  who  can  pretend  to  none  of  you  would  ask  a  thousand  questions,  and 

my  own  :  but  whether  I  can  be  so  fortu-  I  say  a  thousand  things,  that  conversation 

nate  or  no,  I  doubt  not  of  being  welcome  gave  rise  to,  that  one  can  neither  think 

to  you,  who  value  nothing  in  your  friends  on  when  writing,  nor  would  be  proper 

so  much  as  tlicir  sincerity  and  good-na-  to  be  written.     When   I   am   more  at 

turc,  the  first  of  which,  in  mv  professions  ease,   I  will  write  more  to  you  on  this 

of  a  value  for  you,  none  shall  exceed,  and  dreadful  subject.     Grief  is  never  talka- 


I  shall  learn  the  other  from  your  exam- 
ple.    I  aju,  Madam,  your,  S:.c. 

.     LETTER     CXIX. 
Dr.  Thomas  Rundle  lo  Mrs.  Sandys. 
Madam,  "^720. 

YVfiAT  can  I  write  to  Mrs.  Sandys  on 
this  sad  sad  occasion?  Look  into 
your  own  heart,  and  that  will  tell  you 
Avhat  I  feel,  better  than  any  words  I  can 
use  to  describe  my  sorrow.  I  have  lost, 
I  have  lost  ray  patron,  friend,  father  I  * 
To  him  I  owe  all  the  happiness  I  have 
ever  enjoved  in  life;  all  the  comfort  (if 
life  hath  any  hiture  comfort  for  me  1)  that 
I  am  still  to  receive,  flows  from  his  bounty 
to  me  I  I  saw  him  in  misery,  who  never 
before  was  beheld  by  any  that  depended 
on  him,  but  with  gratitude  and  pleasure; 
to  look  on  him,  who  loved  us  all,  was  a 
joy  that  made  us  relish  the  good  fortvme 
with  which  he  had  blest  us.  What  can  I 
do  to  shew  my  sense  c^f  gratitude  to  him? 
tJie  labour  of  my  life,  tlie  ambition  of 
my  life,  shall  be  to  enjoy  the  sa.tisfaction 
pf  acting  with  a  regard  and  love  to  his 

•  Bishop  Talbot,  who  died  Oft,  \%  IIZO. 


tive  at  first,  but  after  the  sorrow  is  sub- 
sided a  little,  there  is  melancholy  plea- 
sure in  talking  on  the  dear  occasion  of  it, 
and  by  frequent  renewing  it,  to  fami- 
liarize it  to  the  thought,  and  make  it  not 
only  more  easily  borne,  but  have  a  son 
of  honest  pride  in  being  able  to  bear  it. 
I  know  not  how  human  nature  often  en- 
joys grief  at  last,  and  turns  the  poison 
itself  into  a  kind  of  cordial. 

My  poor  dear  friend  is  under  the  deep- 
est j  afliict  ion  ;  he  loved  my  Lord,  my 
Lord  loved  him.  Though  he  made  his 
will  before  the  Doctor  was  married,  my 
Lord  made  him  his  executor,  with  Mr. 
Talbot ;  though  a  troublesome,  yet  a 
pleasing  oflice,  as  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
esteemed  and  known  to  be  so  by  such  a 
man,  especially  to  him,  whose  chief  en- 
joyment in  life  is  the  pleasure  of  labour- 
ing to  serve  those  he  loves.     Your,  Sec. 

LETTER    CXX. 

From  Ih*  same  lo  Ihc  same* 
Madam,  Oct.  24,  1730. 

''rn£  condition  of  our  grief  has  no  va- 
riety,  and  therefore  aflTords  nothing 
for  me  to  write  difTerent  from  my  for- 
mer :  time,  which  stifles  the  first  tumult  of 

affection, 
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affection,    gives   leisure   for   thought   t«  stance;  before  him,  we  dared  open  the 

look  around;  but,  alas!  the  more  seri-  sentiments  of  our  cautious  hearts,  and  the 

ously  wc  think,  the  more  strongly  we  feel  observations    or    suspicions    of  our   in- 

the  calamity  of  his  loss;  and  the  sorrow  quiries;  and  tliough  we  were  of  opinions 

which  at  first  was  only  passion,   is  now  difierent  Iroui  those  he  embraced,  he  had 

reason.     It  is  reason  indeed,  but  scUish;  the  greatness  of  mind  not  to  dislike  those 

and  tliat  concern,  whicli  arises  from  con-  he  thought  mistaken;  and  from  this  va- 

sidering  it  as  a  misfortune  and  distress  to  riety   of  opinions   he   saw  among  those 

one's  self,   though  most  natural  to  feel,  whose  learning  and  sincerity  he  valued, 

it  is  unbecoming  to  acknowledge.     That  he  obtained  that  wisdom  of  charity  with 

tender   lamentation,    which   flows  from  which  so  few  are  ever  enliglilened,  that 

gratitude  and  love  of  benevolence,  wiiic'i  our  duty  is  to  be  of  one  heart  here,  and 

forgets  that   kindness  to  itself  was  the  it  will  be  time  enough  to  be  of  one  mind 

foundation  of  it,  is  that  alone  which  vir-  hereafter.     To  repair  this  loss  as  much 

tue  will  permit  us  to  indulge;  because  it  as  we  can,  I  resolve,  when  in  London,  to 

cherishes  in  the  heart  the  same  amiable  live  with   my   friend,  whose  friendship 

graces    we   melancholily  commend.      If  now  is  the  chief  happiness  I  propose  in 


these  alone  deserve  our  tears  and  fondness 
in  him,  these  alone  can  excite  th.e  same 
sentiments  of  esteem  towards  ourselves ; 
and  what  nnn  is  so  mean,  as  not  to  de- 
sire to  be  beloved  ?    But  even  this  gene- 


life;  but  to  confess  sincerely,  I  have  a 
scrupulous  uneasiness  at  the  figure  I  must 
make  to  the  world,  in  living  long  in 
town  from  my  preferment,  when  I  have 
no  call,  but  my  own  pleasure,  to  make 


rous  and  improving  grief  is  to  be  watched  me  do  so. 
over  and  restrained,  lest  it  soften  us  too  Whiht  ray  Lord  lived,  the  duty  of  at- 
much,  disables  us  from  performing  the  tending  the  best  benefactor,  justihed  my 
duties  of  life,  and  destroys  that  meek  absence  to  the  world  and  myself;  but 
and  clieerful  resignation  to  the  nature  of  now,  though  I  have  no  cure  of  souls  *  to 
things,  that  Providence  hath  ordained ;  demand  constant  attendance,  yet,  me- 
which  alone  can  make  us  pass  through  thinks,  people  will  believe  it  ill  bestowed 
this  life  with  comfort.  Tliat  gratitude  preferment  on  one,  who  seems  to  have 
of  sorrow  towards  others  is  bad  indeed,  no  business  in  life,  but  in  the  dignity  of 
which  makes  us  repine,  discontented  and  polite  idleness  to  gratify  himself.  The 
ungrateful,  to  him  our  Svipreme  Bene-  gratification  of  myself,  indeed,  will  arise 
factor.  When  one  is  calm  and  alone,  from  what  is  ever  amiable,  ever  praise- 
such  reflections  throw  the  mind  into  a  worthy,  the  friendship  of  a  man  of  the 
melancholy  composure,  and  one  resolves  best  sense  and  virtue  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
to  submit  to  those  accidents  which  the  seen  by  all,  who  observe  my  having  no- 
condition  of  humanity  requires  us  to  feel  thing  here  to  do ;  and  though  it  is  the 
and  submit  to.  But  every  new  friend  we  hardest,  yet  it  may  be  a  necessary  seli- 
meet,  every  new  occasion,  srlences  these  denial  to  refuse  an  indulgence  oi  those 
whispers  of  religious  philosophy,  and  the  most  reasonable  satisfactions,  rather  than 
heart  prevails  over  the  understanding;  injure  a  reputation;  when  the  power  of 
grief  is  again  awakened,  and  one  almost  doing  good  in  life,  and  the  honour  of  re- 
thinks it  right  to  act  against  reason,  and  ligion,may  insome  measure  depend  on  it. 
place  a  kind  of  sublime  virtue  in  being  This  will  certainly  oblige  me  to  spend 
self- condemned.  Among  the  many  ca-  no  small  part  of  the  summer  in  the  north. 
lamities  which  attend  his  death,  there  which  now  I  fear  will  ever  be  made  more 
is  one,  which,  though  it  may  appear  bleak  and  disagreeable  to  me,  than  the 
trifling  to  vulgar  minds,  you  will  think  niggardliness  of  our  sunshine  hath  yet 
is  no  small  n)isfor(une; — he  was  the  cen-  made  it,  by  the  absence  of  those  I  love. 
Ire,  which  drew  and  united  together  ma-  How  vain  are  the  schemes  we  propose  ! 
ny  of  us  into  a  sweet  society  of  friends,  How  did  we  flatter  ourselves  with  meet- 
where  we  met  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  ing  there  together  next  summer,  and  en- 
cbnversation,  with  freedom,  and  that  joying  the  best  pleasure  of  life,  the  con- 
mutual  goodwill  and  confidence,  which 

aJone  make  friendship  sincere  ;  without  ,  ^^  ^^^j^,^  preferments  were,  a  prebend 

which,  It  IS  only  well-bred  hypocrisy,  or  ^f  Durham,  and  the  Archdeaconry  cf  Wilts, 

like  echo,  a  mere  sound^  withput  9  subr  piior  to  hig  advancement  to  the  mitre. 

versation 
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versation  of  friends,  whose  very  trif;iii;]j 
and  unbendings  are  distinguished  by  good 
s.ense,  as  well  as  their  collected  behavi- 
our. I  shall  never  s€e  you  there  more  I 
My  unkind,  though  generous  fertune,  will 
oblige  me  to  retire  from  those  I  love,  in 
that  season  of  the  year,  when  only  tliey 
vill  be  able  to  have  what  they  and  I 
most  value,  the  leisure  of  being  happy  in 
your  com  pony. 

Mrs.  Talbot  is  ill,  but  bears  her  mis- 
fortune as  well  as  could  be  expected  or 
wished,  1  know  not  how,  age  bears  af- 
fliction better  than  youth ;  passions  are 
not  in  them  so  strong,  and,  therefore 
their  less  strength  is  sufecient  to  support 
them;  passion  is  one  kind  of  fever,  and 
fevers  always  are  most  dangerous  in  young 
and  healthy  constitutions;  the  mind,  as 
yell  as  the  body,  grows  callous  by  use, 
and  as  age  hath  been  more  exposed  to 
afflictions,  so  it  is  hardened  to  them,  by 
having  often  endured  them. 

She  designs  to  live  with  her  nephew 
Young,  and  hath  taken  a  less,  but  hand- 
somer house,  than  diat  my  Lord  lived  in, 
near  Grosvenor  square.  Where  we  shall 
be  tiirown,  is  not  yet  determined ;  but 
wherever  I  am,  the  whule  felicity  I  can 
promise  myself,  must  arise  from  loving 
and  being  beloved  by  those  whose  virtue 
and  right  hearts,  and  good  sense,  make 
conversation  an  imitation  of  felicity,  su- 
perior to  mortality;  and,  whilst  this  is 
my  taste  and  ambition,  you  cannot  won- 
der that  1  am  desirous  to  subscribe  my- 
self, your,  S:c. 


LETTER    CXXI. 
Dr.  Thomas  Rundle  lo  Mrs.  Saiidys. 

Madam,  ^730. 

VJRS.  Talbot  liath  at  last  prevailed  on 
herself  to  read  your  letter ;  and 
though  she  was  overwhelmed  with  ten- 
derness and  tears  at  your  sense  and  par- 
taking of  her  loss,  yet  your  goodness 
gave  her  ss  great  pleasure  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  her  to  receive  in  her  present 
condition.  Nothing  most  certainly  can 
afflict  any  heart  with  greater  anxiety 
than  grief,  sickness,  and  the  perplexity 
of  preparing  for  a  new,  and,  alas  I  dif- 
ferent scene  of  life,  than  that  in  which 
she  hath  so  long  been  happy ;  and  all 
these  unite  to  contribute  their  sliare  to 


fdl  up  her  distress.  If  the  respect  of 
those  v.-ho  loved  my  Lord  can  any  way 
lessen  her  feeling  tiie  sad  change,  she 
\vill  always  be  seciu-e  of  being  treated  in 
the  best  manner  that  the  best  people  in 
the  world  can  think  it  becomes  them  to 
behave  towards  one  for  whom  my  Lord 
had  the  highest  affection  and  esteem. 
Every  day  presents  us  with  some  new 
melancholy  scene,  which  awakens  our 
grief,  and  seems  to  upbraid  us  with  our 
loss. 

At  present  inventories  of  all  that  be- 
longed to  him  are  making,  in  order  to 
be  disposed  oi:  and  among  the  rest  his 
books  must  be  sold  ;  which  obliges  me  to 
say,  that  in  a  short  time  we  will  send 
you  down  a  catalogue  of  what  belonged 
to  him,  among  those  which  were  sent  to 
you,  to  desire  that  you  would  read  those 
first,  as  being  likely  to  be  sooner  wanted 
than  the  others.  Though  we  may  rob 
you  of  part  of  your  entertainment,  I  hope 
we  shall  always  be  able  to  send  others  in 
the  place  of  them ;  it  is  pity  you  should 
be  deprived  of  that  rational  luxury  you 
are  fond  of.  The  temper  of  your  mind 
is  most  exactly  described  in  a  line  of 
Pope's,  corrected  and  improved  by 
Thomson, 

A  friend  to  learned  case, 

Content  with  science  in  the  vale  of  peace. 

And  since  your  ambition  hath  chosen  the 
better  part,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  that  va- 
lue you,  to  take  care  that  it  shall  not  be 
taken  from  you. 

There  is  a  new  piece  of  T.  Cliubb's  "^ 
which  will  be  soon  published,  containing 
a  vindication  of  God's  character,  against 
those  who  represent  him  as  approving 
his  creatures,  not  in  proportion  to  their 
goodness  and  resembling  his  own  per- 
fections; but  requiring  them  to  perfect 
those  natural  amiable  graces  by  perform- 
ances of  no  use  or  comeliness,  but  merely 
because  they  were  appointed.  He  is  in- 
solent enough  in  his  zeal  of  reason,  to 
dare  expostulate  with  no  less  a  person 
than  the  Bishop  of  London,  for  injuring, 
as  he  terms  it,  in  the  simplicity  of  an 

*  Tliomas  Ciiiibb  was  originally  a  mechanic 
at  Salisbriry  ;  but,  having  an  extraordinary  fa- 
cidty  of  reasoning,  became  a  formidable  con- 
tro\  ersialist,  v  itliont  the  least  knowledge  of  the 
classic  languases.  His  first  tract  was  against 
Dr.  Clarke's  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Kis  opi- 
cious  were  absolutely  heretical.  He  died  1747. 
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unlearned  lieart,  the  reputation  of  the 
Almighty,  by  abnsinj;  reason,  the  gift  of 
God  to  man  for  liis  conduct;  throwing 
the  blame  due  to  their  negligence  on  the 
imperfection  of  his  imparled  light,  which 
pioved  an  i^^iiis  faluus  to  mislead,  in- 
stead of  guiding  them  to  his  approbation 
and  their  duty.  You  shall  see  what 
common  sense  can  do,  when  neither  im- 
proved or  spoilt  by  reading.  I  have  got 
a  bad  habit  of  wiiting  long  letters  ;  but 
I  will  not  make  an  apology  when  I  write 
to  you,  because  you  have  the  leisure  to 
permit  me  to  be  impertinent  :  and  if  it 
is  no  otherwise  agreeable,  it  will  serve 
to  give  a  variety  to  your  solitude.  1  am 
yom-,  kc. 


LETTER    CXXir. 


From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  '•''30. 

T  HAVE  your  watch,  which  I  will  send 
to  you  by  the  first  opportunity,  that  I 
can  meet  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
send  you  the  performance  of  Thomas 
Chubb  against  the  Bishop  of  London"-. 

How  saucy  a  thing  is  reason,  to  dare 
inspire  an  illiterate  fellow  to  attack  a 
man  of  profound  learning  and  power,  a 
very  Goliah  in  controversy,  and  hope  to 
destroy  him  by  such  a  weak  arm's 
throwing  this  smooth  stone  at  his  fore- 
liead  I  Fie  upon  the  insolence  of  human 
reason  I  What  success  he  hath,  or  ought 
to  have,  you  will  know  when  you  read 
him.  He  will  be  railed  at  by  the  Avorld- 
ly-learned,  the  fashionable-wise,  the 
much  commended  prudent ;  and  admired 
by  the  very  few  truly  knowing  and  good, 
and  by  all  the  libertines.  For,  alas  1  the 
<iissolute  thiak,  pulling  down  any  popular 
argument  is  pulling  down  the  truth  it 
was  offered  to  support  ;  and  foolishly 
imagine,  that  destroying  the  indiscreet 
reasoning  of  any  writer  in  defence  of  re- 
ligion, is  opposing  the  religion  itself,  and 
shewing  there  is  nothing  in  it.  And  that 
unhappy  voluntary  blunder  of  the  aban- 

*  Entitled  "  A  discourse  concerning-  reason 
■with  regard  to  religion  and  divine  revelation  : 
wlierein  is  shewn,  that  reason  either  is,  or  els3 
that  it  eught  to  be,  a  sufficient  guide  in  matters 
of  religion  :  occasioned  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Loadoiis  second  pastoral  letter^  Gvo.  1730." 


doned,  hnth  given  those,  who  defend 
and  blend  their  own  schemes  and  designs 
with  religion,  an  unhappy  opporUinity 
to  rail  at  all  who  do  not  submit  to  the 
whole  of  what  they  plead  for,  or  do  not 
approve  of  their  treacherous  manner  of 
pleading  for  truth  itself;  they  censure 
them  for  joining  in  with  the  enemies  of 
religion  and  virtue,  and  by  that  means 
make  the  pious  weak  people  detest  tho-^e 
tiiey  see  thus  misrepresented.  This  inti- 
midates more  cautious  people  (who  la- 
ment secretly  the  ill  usage  those  can  thus 
make  of  opposition  to  tliemselves)  from 
opposing  tliem.  This  hath  prevented 
numbers  from  shewing  that  dislike  of 
what  hath  been  said  to  the  dishonour  of 
reasoning  and  substituting  means,  instead 
of  (what  is  the  perfection  of  God  him- 
selfj  goodness.  But  I  have  no  time  for 
such  reliections. 

Mrs.  Talbot  is  so  very  ill,  that  Mrs. 
Saver,  though  1  da  not,  gives  her  over 
absolutely  as  gone;  I  think  her  case  is 
extremely  dangerous,  but  not  desperate. 
She  thinks  she  will  not  live  many  days, 
nor  can  she,  if  she  grows  not  better  soon  : 
she  continually  vomits  and  purges,  void-? 
blood,  and  hath  kept  no  nourishment  since 
Sunday.  Grief  made  her  apply  for  con- 
solation to,  wliat  she  was  never  much  used 
to,  strong  cordials  ;  that  treacherous  flat- 
tering Syren,  whom  so  many  still  believe, 
though  they  daily  see  the  numbers  it 
destroys,  that  gave,  after  short  refresh- 
ment, a  colic  :  this  reouired  larKr 
doses,  tliese  again  gave  vomitings,  which 
demanded  still  larger  doses  :  the  short 
case  was  attributed  to  its  power;  but  not 
the  increase  of  misery  which  followed. 
Tiie  Doctor  railed  at  it,  his  medicines 
came  too  late  to  overcome  this  evil  soon ; 
and  therefore,  in  natural  impatience  of 
sickness,  were  despised  ;  and  the  old 
short-lived  interval  of  ease  again  desired, 
wliich  still  increased  the  distemper  and 
disappointed  all  the  remedies.  Yours 
sincerely. 


LETTER    CXXin. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  Jan.  30,  1730  31. 

•jyrY  rambling  life  is  over,    and  now  I 

shall  I;ave  the  leisure  of  performing 

the  duty  of  writing  to  my  friends  ;  I  have 

spent 
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spent  this  Christmas  in  Berkshire,  with 
Mr.  Talbot  and  his  delightful  family. 
No  man  is  more  happy  than  he  is,  in  the 
prospect  of  seeing  many  noble  and  great 
branches  spring  from  his  root.  Wit  and 
sprightliness,  when  they  accompany  good 
sense  and  virtue,  will  recommend  the 
more  worttiy  qualities,  and  make  them 
doubly  successful ;  and  these  are  united 
ill  a  sweet  contrast  in  his  second  boy, 
who  was  this  Christmas  with  us.  There 
is  a  cheerful  gravity  in  the  next,  which 
makes  liim  thoughtful  and  industrious, 
but  will  preserve  these  useful  accomplish- 

inents  from and  that  unsociable 

selfishness  which  too  often  deforms  learn- 
ing. The  third  is  all  life  and  gaiety, 
j:;ood-na!.ure  and  innocence,  with  the 
iairest  blossoms  of  reason,  which  the  care 
of  Mr.  Talbot,  in  his  education,  will 
.secure  from  being  blasted,  and  ripen  into 
abundance. 

How  mean  a  sight  is  the  spring,  with 
:\ll  its  beauties,  when  compared  ta  the 
opening  of  youth,  with  so  full  a  promise 
of  every  virtue,  to  give  joy  to  themselves, 
and  happiness  and  ornament  to  their 
country  1  His  eUlest  is  at  Paris,  and  be- 
haves as  one  would  wish  he  should  be- 
liave.  His  rough  English  love  for  liberty 
disdains  the  embroidered  slavery  that 
glitters  in  that  trilling  court.  He  haies 
chains,  though  made  of  gold ;  and  con- 
temns a  nation,  who  can  be  mean  enough 
to  be  contented  and  in  love  with  wretch- 
edness, because  it  hath  a  painted  face. 
With  a  sort  of  virtuous  surliness,  his  good 
sense  is  so  much  offended  at  their  flattery 
of  those  that  oppress  them,  in  that  chain 
of  mutual  slaves  and  tyrants,  that  descends 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  among 
them,  that  one  almost  fears  he  should, 
instead  of  learning  complaisance  in  that 
polite  school  of  dissimulation,  run  coun- 
ter to  the  manners  he  hates,  and  be  in 
danger  of  growing  in  love  with  that  plain 
dealing  which  is  now  no  where  fashion- 
able, if  his  good  sense  and  good-nature 
did  not  secuie  him  from  it  :  the  first 
teaches  all,  that  civility  and  obligingness 
is  a  virtue  as  much  due,  as  more  import- 
ant branches  of  justice :  the  other,  that 
benevolence  in  the  heart  will  accommo- 
date itself  to  all,  and  throw  light  and 
amiablencss  over  the  behaviour  ;  and  he 
that  knows  this,  is  well  bred  by  nature, 
though  he  makes  a  bow  awkwardly ,  and 
never  learut  to  cut  a  caper. 


To-morrow  Dr.  Sayer  and  Mrs.  Sayer 
return  to  London ;  the  first  is  better ;  but 
Mrs.  Sayer,  I  think,  rather  worse  than 
usual; — tluuk  her  illness  is  rather  trou- 
blesome than  dangerous.  Mr. with 

his  whole  family  are  come  safe  to  town, 

and   have  brought  with  them, 

who  every  day  grows  a  more  delightfui 
girl.  She  hath  an  ambition  to  obtain 
every  accomplishment,  and  hath  sense 
enough  to  use  them,  to  purchase  real 
esteem,  not  to  nourish  vanity.  They 
promise  to  make  themselves  happy  in 
seeing  Miserden  this  summer  in  their 
journey  from  Bath.  Mrs.  Sandys'  re- 
commendations are  never  forgotten  by 
mc,  though  I  cannot  always  have  oppor- 
tunity to  shew  I  take  notice  of  them. 

The  boy  you  recommended  for  a  ser- 
vant, I  could  provide  for  at  present,  in 
the  best  place  he  could  desire,  and  in  the 
way  of  preferment,  if  his  age  is  not  an 
objection.  I  should  be  glad  to  receive 
immediately  an  account  of  his  stature, 
looks,  age,  and  general  character;  if  he 
hath  the  look  of  a  boy,  it  cannot  do: 
but  if  he  hath  a  serious  and  decent  ap- 
pearance of  a  man,  I  may  perhaps  get 
over  the  difficulty  of  his  real  age,  on  ac- 
count of  his  right  accomplishments  for 
such  an  employment  as  he  will  be  put 
into.  He  must  wear  a  livery,  and  con- 
stantly attend  a  man  of  the  greatest  dig- 
nity, and  therefore  the  figure  of  a  lad 
cannot  be  admitted.  Tiie  post  is  going, 
and  I  will  finish  at  present,  but  write  to 
you  a  more  entertaining  letter  speedily, 
I  am,  &:c. 

LETTER     CXXIV. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rundle  to  Mrs.  Sandys. 


Madi 


March  18,  1730-31. 


T  AM  quite  astonished,  when  I  recollect 
how  long  since  it  was  that  I  writ  last 
to  you,  who  ought  to  have  been  the  last 
person  in  the  world  neglected  by  me.  I 
have  had  of  late,  indeed,  but  little  heart 
to  write  to  any  one,  much  less  to  you, 
before  whom  I  would  never  willingly  ap- 
pear, but  with  spirit  and  good  humour. 
But  how  could  I  have  either,  when  a 
friend,  whom  I  most  siiicerely,  most  ten- 
derly love,  hath  been  so  long  in  danger  ? 
This  is  the  fourteenth  day  in  which  poor 
George  Sayer  hath  been  struggling  with 
a  violeiu  fever.     You  knovr  Mrs.  Sayer 
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and  the  Doctor  too  well,  not  to  feel  what 
they  have  felt,  under  the  anxiety  for  the 
sufferings,    and  the   uncertainty  for  the 
life,  of  so  delightful,  so  valuable  a  rela- 
tion !      J  am   almost  afraid   to  say  that 
we  have  any  assurance,  even  yet,  of  his 
safety,  so  many  accidents  disappoint  the 
credulity  of  hope,  and  make  the  promises 
ef  physicians  of  no  more  certainty  than 
a   fortune-teller's,    though    they    often, 
perhaps,  both  contribute  to  brir>g  about 
what  they  forctel,  and  by  persuading  the 
imagination  that  it  must  be,  make  it  be. 
They  at  present  comfort  us  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  all  danger  is  over ;   and 
though  this  gives  refreshment,  it  camiot 
restore  quiet   to  the   mind  immediately, 
which  hath  been  terribly  wounded  in  that 
part  of  it  which  is  most  sensible,  friend- 
ship.    My  concern  hath  been  deeply  in- 
creased,   by  kaving  been  confined  from 
him.      The  many,    many  hours,  that  I 
tave  spent  in  gloom  and  solitude  of  late, 
have  given  my  thoughts  opportunity  to 
torment  themselves.    Imagination  in  ab- 
sence can  augment  every  possibility  of 
danger,  and    by   his   bad  magic  trans- 
form every  trifle  into  a  monster  to  terri- 
fy.   Though  I  know  I  could  have  been  of 
no  service  to  him  if  present,  yet  not  be- 
ing present,  makes  me  dread  lest  things 
are  worse  than  they  are  represented,  or 
than  I  should  judge  them  if  I  saw  them  ; 
and  if  wishing  tabe  with  a  friend  in  sick- 
ness is  not  out  of  kindness  to  him,  it  is, 
at  least  out  of  a  right  kind  of    selfish- 
ness. I  am  uncertain  whether  you  know 
the  little  misfortunes  which  prevent  my 
attending  him  :   about  twenty  five  days 
ago,  I  was,  in  preposterous  activity,  skip- 
ping across  the  street  to  avoid  a  coach, 
my  foot  turned  under  me,  and  I  fell  in 
the  kenneL     I  found  I  had  hurt  myself, 
but  suspected  only  a  strain,    but  it  was 
discovered  at  last,  that  a  little  bone  was 
broken,  which  time  and  patience  alone 
will  sodder,  and  make  me  a  sound  man 
again  ;  and  I  am  forced,  to  the  mirth  of 
my  friends,  and  my  own  satisfaction,  to 
stretch  my  enormous  length  of  a  leg  on 
a  couch,  and  be  contented  to  be  a  pri- 
soner for  six  or  seven  weeks,  bound  to 
my  good  hehavioiu'.     The  pain  I  have 
endured  is  not  comparable  to  the  fatigue 
<»f  do-ing  nothing.     If  I  could  have  been 
with  those  I  love,  it  would  have  been  an 
agreeable  confinement,    bu.  whilst  they 
are  obliged  to  be  at  another  place,  it  is 
terrible  to  me  to  be  thus  from  them  :  but 


I  have  not  time  for  complaints.  Com- 
pany hath  been  so  good  as  to  amuse  me 
the  greatest  part  of  this  day,  and  scarce 
left  me  time  to  say  I  hope  soon  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  sending  you  a  more 
agreeable  letter,  and  to  assure  you, 
that  no  one  is  more  sincerely  sensible  of 
your  goodness  to  him,  tlian,  Madam, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER    CXXV. 

From  iJie  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  Durham,  Sept.  24,  173l. 

'T'HE  joy  with  which  you  received  my 

last  false  account  of  my  dearest  dear- 
est friend's  being  out  of  danger-'-,  wil' 
increase  your  affliction,  at  readintr  the 
dreadful  account  that  I  must  now  send 
to  you.  He  was  then,  indeed,  out  of 
danger;  but  the  blunders  or  wickedness 
of  a  physician,  fatally  of  great  reputation 
in  this  country,  gave  him  that  very  night 
I  sent  away  my  letter,  an  opiale  which 
hath  killed  him. 

Tliat  dearest  dearest  creature  died  on 
Tuesday  last,  lamented  by  all:  for  he. 
was  the  common  friend  of  all,  the  joy  ol 
all  that  knew  him.  What  will  be  your 
affliction  I  what  is  mine  1  how  dreadful 
is  poor  Mrs.  Sayer's  *  I  wish  we  may  be 
able  to  carry  her  alive  to  London  1  How 
can  I  ask  you  to  pity  us,  who  will  equally 
want  it  yourself?  for  you  saw  his  worth, 
and  loved  him  accordingly.  The  tender 
things  he  said  to  me,  wlien  he  feared  that 
his  life  was  endangered,  from  our  send- 
ing for  so  many  other  physicians,  shali 
never  be  forgotten  by  me.  I  loved  no- 
thing like  him  whilst  he  lived,  and  now 
he  is  gone,  will  love  others  in  the  pro- 
portion he  loved  them.  I  knew  his 
sacred  friendship  for  you,  and  this 
thought  will  increase  towards  you  thui 
of  yor.r,  Ix. 


LETTER    CXXVI. 
From  the  same  to  Ihe  same. 


Madam, 


Asiido"vvn-Paih, 
Friiidv  mornlna;,  1731. 


fHE  servant  wiio  brings  you  thi;  is  tlic 

person  to  whom  the  important  trust 

O'  conducting  the  black  colony  into  Wales 

•  Mr.  Georgp,  Sandvs. 
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is  committed  ;  and  I  could  not  suffer  any 
one  to  go  from  hence,  without  sending 
you  an  account  of  the  health  of  that  fa- 
mily for  whom  you  have  the  goodness  to 
be  concerned.  I  hear  that  Mrs.  Sayer  is 
fey  no  means  worse  than  when  I  left  her; 
that  she  appears  with  as  much  ease  as  she 
hath  done  since  her  misfortune,  and 
though  not  with  cheerfulness,  yet  with 
freedom.  But  I  confess,  I  gather  but 
litile  hope  from  these  fair  appearances, 
because  in  company  with  those  she  loves, 
her  goodness  would  conceal,  w'ith  a  well- 
bred  deceit,  that  pain  which  she  knew 
Tould  give  pain  to  her  company. 

This  little  solitary  island,  in  the  uiidst 
of  a  vast  verdant  ocean,  secured  from 
the  intrusion  of  chance  company  and 
the  interruption  of  business,  can  afford  no 
news  to  till  a  letter.  Every  one  that  in- 
habits it,  is  gay  and  happy  according  to 
their  various  ranks  and  desires.  Philo- 
sophy, exercise,  and  cards,  hospitality 
profuse  in  generosity  without  luxury, 
freedom  uncontrolled  by  any  thing  but 
voluntary  decency  and  ever-w  akeful  rea- 
son, mirth  that  seems  to  neglect  thought- 
fulness,  but  shews,  by  its  becoming  ease 
and  gracefulness,  and  insinuating  in- 
struction with  amiable  negligence  every 
moment,  that  it  hath  used  it  much  in 
private,  as  the  carriage  of  a  gentleman 
shews  l;e  hath  learned  to  dance,  though 
he  dotli  not  in  company  lead  up  a  minuet 
or  cut  a  caper,  vary  our  hours,  and 
heighten  eacli  other's  pleasures  by  the 
perpetual  change.  All  the  nine  Muses 
came  hitha-  with  Mr.  Thomson,  wit  and 
sprightliness  with  Billy,  and  wisdom 
{though  she  left  her  solemn  state  behind 
her)  with  the  solicitor.  From  this  de- 
scription, you  will  imagine  tliat  1  am 
very  happy,  though  I  contribute  but  lit- 
tle to  the  entertainment,  besides  becom- 
ing a  pleased  auditor,  which  is  as  essen- 
tial a  character  to  hll  up  a  society,  as 
that  of  the  best  performer  in  any  of  tiiose 
delightful  acts  of  diversion  above  men- 
tioned. But  no  rapture  can  ever  so  en- 
gage my  thoughts  as  to  make  me  forget 
or  neglect  ray  friend,  or  lose  an  opportu- 
nity of  assuring  you  that  I  am,  Madam, 
your,  kc. 


LETTER  C XXVII. 


Dr.  Thomas  JRundle  to  Mrs,  Sandys, 


Madam, 


1730. 


T  AM  much  concerned  that  the  letter, 
whic'i  I  sent  you  to  Bath,  did  not 
come  tliither  time  enough  to  prevent 
your  leaving  it,  in  expectation  of  seeing^ 
Mrs.  Talbot  and  myself  at  Miserdin — 
because  your  company  to  the  unhappy 
family  there,  must  give  much  greater 
pleasure  than  you  could  receive  from 
us.  And  though  there  is  nothing  I  so 
much  long  for,  as  a  few  hours  free  con- 
versation with  you,  yet  I  hope  I  never 
shall  be  so  selfish,  as  to  desire  that  you 
should  deny  yourself  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion of  your  life,  doing  good  ;  though  it 
is  to  bestow  on  me  the  truest  pleasure  I 
know,  the  privilege  of  unburthening  my 
thoughts  in  all  tiie  genuine  sincerity  and 
conhdence  of  friendship,  to  one  who  is 
able  to  correct  all  my  mistakes,  advise  in 
the  most  delicate  difficulties,  laugh  at 
unreal  fears,  and  chide  for  indulging  im- 
proper expectations,  which  give  more 
uneasiness  by  peevishness  and  unnecessary 
anxiety,  than  the  ills  we  apprehend  could 
do  when  they  happen.  I  do  not  allude 
to  any  concerns  of  ray  own,  in  what  I 
have  mentioned.  Though  I  am  not  so 
vainly  self-denying,  as  to  pretend  that  I 
am  indifferent  whether  I  am  restored  to 
my  friends,  and  settled  agreeably  in  my 
own  country ;  yet  I  am  resolved  not  to 
make  my  absence  doubly  disagreeable  by 
repining  and  fretfulness.  I  will  do  all  in 
my  pov.er  to  soften  it,  by  deserving  the 
kindness  and  regard  of  my  new  country- 
men, and  behave  in  a  manner  that  shall 
make  those,  who  contribute  to  my  return, 
not  ashamed  of  their  zeal  for  me ;  or  my 
friends  here  unwilling  to  receive  me,  if 
I  shall  be  ever  thought  to  deserve  the  fa- 
vour of  being  recalled  from  my  splendid 
banishment-'-.  I  have  done  all  in  ray 
power,  and  I  will  not  be  unhappy,  if 
others  have  it  not  in  theirs  to  gratify  my 
wishes.  I  know  the  thousand  accidents 
and  rivalries  that  may  prevent  their  en- 
deavours  for   me;    and   having  already 

*  Dean  swift  always  used  this  language  in  Lis 
correspondence  with  his  Enjilish  friends,  proba-« 
bly  with  the  sanic  view,  that  of  paving  an  ob- 
lique compliment  to  those  of  whose  convei-sati- 
on  he  was  necessarily  deprived,  rather  tlian  a 
reflection  on  the  coimtry  which  certainly  de- 
served well  of  him. 
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obtained  so  much  more  of  good  forfiinc 
than  I  deserve,  I  will  be  easy  il  ail  is 
not  granted  to  nie  I  may  desire;  lor  I 
have  learnt  the  wise  lesson  of  being  con- 
tented :  and  think  there  is  no  virtue  and 
praise  in  doing  so,  in  my  alll\ience  of 
every  blessing  of  this  world,  excepting 
one,  and  that  indeed  is  the  chief  oi  all, 
living  in  the  company  of  those,  that  es- 
teem and  gratitnde  and  aflection  make 
ine  prefer  beyond  all  things ;  whose  va- 
lue for  me  is  my  honour,  my  merit,  and 
my  boasting  :  and  which  would  be,  aloue, 
the  highest  reward.  All  here  are  in  high 
iiealth:  we  were,  about  a  month  s'-'ce, 
not  a  little  alarmed  for  the  C-hanc\...v)r, 
his  cold  was  frightful,  and  Billy'-'-  quite 
outrageous  in  his  appreliensions.  ^'ou 
know  the  generous  worthy  im[)atience  of 
his  excellent  heart,  when  those  he  loves 
are  coucerned.  He  was  at  once  for  his 
jjiviug  up  the  seals,  and  getting  rid  of 
the  burthen  of  business,  which  he  fear- 
ed endangered  tlie  life  of  the  best  parent, 
as  well  as  the  best  man,  that  ever  lived. 
But  fresh  air,  and  three  weeks  exercise, 
have  entirely  recovered  him,  and  he  is 
now  in  as  good  spirits  and  cheerfulness  of 
health,  as  I  have  ever  remembered  him. 
Is  it  not  quite  disloyal  in  the  winds 
and  the  waves  t»  detain  the  monarch  of 
the  seas  from  his  longing  people,  and 
make  him  do  penance  and  keep  Lent, 
whilst  others  are  revelling  in  a  carnival  ? 
But  the  perverseness  continues,  and  we 
can  now  no  more  guess  when  he  will  be 
Safe  at  St.  James's,  than  he  could  thirty 
days  ago.  His  late  danger  was  as  great 
as  any  man  ever  was  in,  that  escaped. — 
The  calm  courage  of  Sir  C.  Wager  pre- 
served him.  This  adventure  will  teach 
any  mortal  humility,  and  make  all  sen- 
sible, that  paticMice  is  a  most  heroic  vir- 
tue, and  ordained  to  be  of  service  to  a 
prince,  as  well  as  a  plowman.  The  late 
attempt  to  return,  which  hath  lost  one 
man  of  war,  and  shattered  many  others, 
will  most  certainly  hll  evej-y  heart  with 
the  intrepidity  of  being  calm  and  undis- 
turbed in  waiting  until  the  west  winds 
cease,  and  the  sea  is  complaisant  to  their 
wishes.  I  hope  the  storms  on  the  waters 
are  not  ominous  of  any  at  land;  for  there 
is  a  sad  spirit  kindled  in  tfie  nation. 
Never  were  people  so  uneasy,  though 
they  liave  not  one  illegal  thing  to  com- 

•  Waiiam,  EvlTalbo?. 


plain  of.  But  I  hope,  notwithstanding, 
there  will  be  a  calm  and  serene  season 
during  the  sessions  of  parliament. 

My  friend  Thomson,  the  poet,  is 
bringing  another  untoward  heroine  on 
the  stage,  and  has  deferred  writing  on 
the  subject  you  chose  for  him,  though  he 
had  the  whole  scheme  drawn  out  iiUo 
acts  and  scenes,  proper  turns  of  passion 
and  sentiments  pointed  out  to  him,  and 
the  distress  made  as  touching  and  impor- 
tant, as  new,  and  interesting,  and  regu- 
lar, as  any  that  was  ever  introduced  on 
the  stage  at  Athens,  for  the  instruction 
of  that  polite  nation.  But,  perhaps  the 
delicacy  of  t!ie  subject,  and  the  judg-- 
ment  required  in  saying  bold  truths,  whose 
boldness  should  not  make  them  dejene- 
rate  into  olfensiveness,  deterred  him. 
His  present  story  is  the  death  of  Aga- 
memnon.4-  An  adulteress,  who  murders 
her  husband,  is  but  an  odd  example  to 
be  presented  before,  and  admonish  the 
beauties  of  Great-Britain.  However,  if 
he  will  be  advised,  it  shall  not  be  |^ 
shocking,  though  it  cannot  be  a  noble 
story.  He  will  enrich  it  with  a  profusion 
of  worthv  sentiments  and  high  poetry, 
but  it  will  be  written  in  a  rough,  harsh 
style,  and  in  numbers  great,  but  careless. 
He  wants  that  neatness  and  simplicity  of 
diction,  which  is  so  natural  in  dialogue. 
He  cannot  throw  the  light  of  an  elegant 
ease  on  iiis  thoughts,  which  will  make 
the  sublimest  turns  of  art  appear  the  ge- 
nuine unpremeditated  dictates  of  the 
heart  of  the  speaker.  But  with  all  his 
faults,  he  will  have  a  thousand  masterly 
strokes  of  a  great  genius  seen  in  all  he 
writes.  And  he  will  be  applauded  by 
those  who  most  censure  him. 

My  design  is  this :  after  Easter,  I  will 
get  on  horseback,  and  ramble  to  Bath, 
and  spend  a  few  days  with  the  unhappy. 
Thence  come  to  you,  and  stay  with  you 
until  Jack|  shall  fetch  me  to  Barring- 
ton.  This  is  my  wise  intention,  but 
whether  I  shall  have  courage  to  attempt 
so  heroical  an  enterprise,  or  throw  my- 
self into  a  cliariot,  time  alone  can  deter- 
mine. I  sec  w'hat  is  right;  but,  like 
other  weak  mortals,  fear  I  shall  not  be 


t  A  tragedy  by  Thomson,  acted  at  Dmry- 
lane,  173«. 

t  The  honourable  John  Talbot,  tliird  son  of 
tlie  Chaucellor,  afterwiuds  a  Welch  Judge.  He 
died  .Sept.  23^  1756. 
K  k  able 
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able  to  accomplish  my  discreet  resolu- 
tions. 

My  humble  service  to  your  neighbours. 
AVhen  I  began  my  letter,  I  imagined  I 
had  nothing  to  say,  fit  to  be  intrusted  to 
so  frail  a  protection,  as  a  little  sealing- 
wax  ;  but  I  find  when  one  is  in  company 
with  a  person  we  value,  the  difiiculty  is 
not  to  find  what  to  sav,  but  when  to  give 
over ;  but  lliougli  my  pen  hath  no  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  my  paper  obliges 
me  to  be  no  longer  troublesome,  but  sub- 
scribe myself,  your,  kc. 

LETTER    CXXVIII. 
Dr.  'Thomas  Rundlc  to  Mis.  Sandys. 

Oh,  Madam  !  Feb.  l.'i,  1736-37. 

'The     Chancellor,    the   best    man    that 

ever  breathed,  the  best  judge,  the 
best  father,  the  best  friend,  is  dead  I  •■  — 
"What,  in  his  providence,  doth  the  AI- 
raiglity  design  to  do  in  merited  severity 
to  punish  this  nation,  by  removing  from 
it  the  person,  whose  wisdom  and  good- 
ness united,  was  able  and  desirous  to  save 
it,  to  make  it  honest  and  happy  I'  I 
dread  to  consider  and  foresee  1  What 
hath  the  public  lost!  What  hath  !iis 
dear  deserving  fajnily  1  What  have  I ! 
AVhat  have  !  not  lust  1  1  have  lost  hiui, 
whose  friendsliip  to  me  was  the  only  me- 
rit to  which  1  pretended,  and  my  high- 
est and  truest  reward.  Ho  died  yesterday 
morning.  His  illness  was  an  inflamma- 
tion on  his  lungs.  He  continued  only 
from  Thursday  till  ?*{onday  five  in  the 
morning.  The  physicians  say,  to  corn- 
fort  us,  and  excuse  ifiemselves,  or  rather 
their  ia;norance,  that  he  was  worn  out  in 
the  service  of  his  covnUry,  and  conld  not 
have  lasted  any  time,  had  not  this  cold 
carried  him  oil".  He  was  but  lifty-one; 
he  might  have  blest,  and  done  good  to 
his  coiuury,  thirty  years  longer.  Eut 
God  Almighty  knows  what  is  best  for 
him,  and  propertst  for  us.  May  he,  in 
]iis  anger,  remember  mercy  I  All  parties 
unite  to  call  him  the  best  and  greatest 
•man  that  ever  lived.  The  whole  town, 
lioia  the  court  to  the  city,  are  under  the 

*  Charles  Talbot,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Enu'laml,  died  IVb,  14, 1736-.'>7,  uiivci sally  la- 
iueattd.  He  v.as  iJlpv.cd  by  all  parlies  to  liave 
possessed  the  eh  queiict;  of  Cicero,  aiid  the  iute- 
gritv  ei'Cato.  Thouison  piibJi^licd  a  poem  to  his 
nieniorv,  replete  wiili  gratitude ;  and  a  verj^ 
tleeant  dtliuealion  to  his  patrou's  character.^ 


deepest  astonishment,  and  shew  in  their 
countenance,  that  the  nation  is  under 
some  dreadful  and  public  calamity. 
Great  as  he  was  allowed  to  be  in  his 
public  character,  you  know  he  was  more 
amiable,  more  delightful,  in  his  domestic 
behaviour.  Was  there  ever  any  so  rea- 
sonably beloved  as  himself,  by  all,  from 
tlie  highest  to  the  lowest,  in  his  family? 
Did  his  children  ever  enjoy  more  ease, 
more  cheerfulness,  more  sprightly  inno- 
cence, and  entertaining  instructive  un- 
bendings  to  mirth,  than  in  his  conversa- 
tion and  laughter?  Oh,  Madam!  what 
a  sp'ies  of  disappointments  is  life  I  I 
came  over  to  enjoy  the  company  of  the 
best  friend  that  ever  lived ;  I  saw  him, 
had  daily  new  reasons  to  love  and  admire 
him,  received  daily  new  obligations,  and 
lost  him  for  ever  I  I  hoped,  by  enjoying 
his  wisdom  and  virtue  for  a  few^  months, 
to  have  returned  with  spirit,  and  sup- 
ported absence  from  him  by  the  reflec- 
tion of  my  having  been  with  him,  and 
might  be  with  him  again.  Farewell  all 
hope  that  my  splendid  banishment  from 
my  native  country  shall  ever  have  an 
eiid.  I  must  now  withdraw,  and  sigh 
out  my  few  remaining  years  in  solitude, 
amidst  strange  company,  since  every 
place  that  1  am  herea'ter  to  inhabit,  will 
be  empty  of  all,  with  whom  I  have  con- 
tracted the  sacred  ties  of  friendship! — 
My  poor  dear  Billy  1  what  doth  he  suf- 
fer !  Vou  have  seen  him  in  agonies  of 
fear,  lest  he  should  lose  what  he  loves. 
He  ntiw  hath  lost  what  he  loves  above 
all  tilings  upon  earth  united ;  and  what 
deserved  his  highest,  his  unexampled  af- 
fecifon.  Poor  dear  youth  !  I  rejoice  that 
I  was  in  England  when  this  fatal  acci- 
dent happened  ;  if  I  can  be  of  any  con- 
solation, any  comfort,  to  that  ever  be- 
loved youth  1 

In  liie  last  six  years,  how  many  friends 
have  you  and  I  lost  in  one  family  ?  And 
such  friends,  as  the  world  cannot  pa- 
rallel 1  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  and 
Doctor  Sayer,  Mrs.  Sayer,  and  her  bro- 
ther, and  his  son  !  Had  the  poor  bishop 
lived,  as  he  might  from  age,  how  mi- 
serable would  this  day  have  made  him  1 
They  are  happy  ;  let  us  imitate  them, 
and  we  shall  be  so  too.  We  shall  meet 
them  again,  and  enjoy  a  friendship  no 
more  to  be  separated  and  clouded  with 
tears,  if  we  deserve  it.  We  shall  enjoy 
their  friendship  again^  if  ^Ye  deserve  it, 

tr 
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or  be  admitted  to  a  degree  of  Iiajjijiiie'^s, 
to  wliicli  even  their  company,  (iiow  in- 
conceivable must  ibat  dergec  ol  Iiappi- 
iicss  be!)  to  wliich  their  company  c:iu 
bi;  no  adilition  : 

You,  Madam,  will  share  our  afllictiGU 
btverely,  yet  it  is  impo'^siblc  to  conceal  it 
Jroni  you:  and  thereiore,  I  thought  it 
bclicr  you  should  iiear  it  from  me,  than 
fVom  common  report;  l^ecanse  the  let- 
ter, whicli  brings  you  word  that  you 
have  lost  one  iriend  thai  loved  yon,  will 
remind  you  that  tlicre  arc  others  whicli 
do  so  loo,  wkiist  there  is  a  Talbot  leli  in 
this  nation,  or  I  am  alive  to  subsciibe 
iiiysclt' your  alicctionaie  IVienci. 


LETTER    CXXIX. 

From  Ihe  same  to  I'm  sauic 

J^radam,  Feb.  22, 173(J-3r. 

■\,Y.-u:n-  I  wrote  to  you  last  I  was  under 
sach  amazement,  and  agony  of  con- 
cern, that  I  do  not  know  what  wild  and 
improper  things  I  might  say  to  you;  but 
be  they  ever  so  indiscreet  and  unbecom- 
ing my  age  and  station,  yet  you  will  not 
only  excuse,  but  be  pleased  with  the  shi- 
cere  overflowings  of  an  heart  torn  br 
ihe  justest  soriow,  before  it  had  leisure 
to  recollect  and  compose  itself  to  a  more 
decent  and  religious  expression  of  v.iiat 
it  ielt.  In  no  moment  of  my  life  shall  1 
be  less  sensible  of  his  loss  than  at  present; 
biit  though  it  is  impossible  to  be  unmoved 
at  the  reflection,  that  we  have  been  de- 
prived of  the  noblest  happiness  which 
Providence  had  bestowedouus;  yet  often 
incdituting  on  his  unequalled  virtues, 
vrill  cliangc  grief  into  veneration,  and 
raise  and  consecrate  the  pious  meLincholy 
into  a  solmn  enjoymant,  to  be  preferred 
to  pleasure.  All  parties,  in  tlieu-  public 
papers,  arc  striving  whicli  sliall  profess 
the  highest  esteem  and  honour  for  him, 
and  liiention  iiis  behaviour  in  his  great 
oliice>  with  the  warmest  gratitude  and 
applause.  These  praises,  v>'hich  prove  the 
greatness  of  our  misfortune,  bring,  at 
the  same  time  a  consolation  with  them ; 
it  gives  me  a  lovely  view  of  mankind,  to 
observe,  that  tlicy  all  can  drop  their  pre- 
.  judices,  and  unite  to  reverence  a  tiuly 
great  and  admn-ablecluracter.  Nothing 
is  universally  popular  but  goodness  1  And 
every  aciioa  of  his  life,  in  public  or  pri- 


t 


vaie,  towards  his  friends  or  his  enemies, 
flowed  from  that  divine  princi]>le,  in 
which  alone  we  can  obey  that  sublime 
precept  of  our  Lord,  (the  sublimest  that 
can  be"  given  to  men  or  angels j  Be  i/e 
pci-fecl,  asyourtkavmli/  Fulker  in  perfect. 
Did  I  name  his  enemies? — fie  had  none; 
he  hated  none  but  ill  men;  nay,  even  for 
them  he  felt  not  hatred  but  pity.  The 
viitues  wliich  mankind,  in  spite  of  their 
l)artialitics  and  weakness,  revere  and 
desire  shoiild  bs  everlastingly  rewarded, 
must  be  infinitely  pleasing  to  tfie  Father 
of  Mercies. — What  men  wish,  he  can 
bestow;  and  make  those  virtues  live  again 
forever,  which  (the  voice  of  human  na- 
ture cries  aloud)  deserve  never  to  die. 
It  was  the  love  for  such  benevolent  cha- 
racters, Aviiich  first  dictated  to  every  na- 
tion the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Tiie  learned  expressed  this  aflfec- 
tion  by  arguments,  to  prove  the  truth  of 
this  fiope,  which  such  w^ortliiness  had 
lighted  up  in  their  hearts.  But  the  ig- 
norant uttered  the  genuine  sentiments  of 
their  nature,  by  worshipping  tliese  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  as  soon  as  they 
withdrew  from  tlie  earth.  They  judged, 
tliat  their  goodness  would  secure  iheni 
an  interest  in  the  Governor  of  th.e  world, 
and  recommend  them  to  his  love.  What 
he  loves,  he  will  reward,  in  the  manner 
whicli  will  make  them  most  happy. — 
Enjoying  tfie  desire  of  the  heart,  is  tiie 
sincerest  felicity.  The  desireof  their  souls 
was  always  to  make  others  virtuous  and 
prosperous.  New  abilities  to  serve  those 
above,  whom  they  delighted  to  bless 
when  below,  they  imagined,  therefore, 
the  only  suitable  and  acceptable  reward 
to  such  generous  natures.  Hence  they 
concluded  them  appointed  guardians 
over  their  kindred  people,  and  from 
lamenting,  were,  by  an  enthusiasm  of 
gratitude,  misled  to  worship  them.  A 
love  of  merit  thus  betrayed  tliem  into 
error  and  superstition;  but  methinks  vir- 
tue herself  will  plead  and  obtain  pardon 
for  such  idolaters.  Ic  hath  been  ob- 
served, that  the  world  have  seldom  done 
justice  to  characters  till  after  men  have 
lieen  some  time  dead;  but  it  hatli  not 
been  so  now.  He  wis  dear  to  his  prince 
and  the  people  whilst  he  lived,  and 
equally  moarned  by  both  as  soon  as  he 
is  dead.  He  was  trusted  by  toe  prince, 
as  iiis  most  faith hd  and  zealous  servant ; 
and  regarded  by  the  jealous  naiioa,  as 
K  k  2  the 
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the  warmest  and  most  intrepid  lover  of 
their  liberties ;  each  thought  their  rights 
secure  in  his  hands.  To  be  a  populiir 
minister  of  state,  is  a  felicity  scarcely  be- 
fore exam'pled.  But  thoiigli  scarcely  be- 
fore exampled,  nothing  seems  more  easy 
to  any  person,  who  hath  his  abilities, 
and  will  to  imitate  his  integrity. 

^  You  knew  the  Chancellor,  and  loved 
him  as  well  as  I  have  done ;  but  had  I 
been  writing  to  a  stranger,  I  would  have 
sootijed  my  concern,  by  transcribing  a 
sketch  of  his  life.  I  could  repeat  almon 
every  action,  from  his  childhood  to  his 
death;  and  shew  that  he  was  uniform 
in  his  progress  to  virtue,  and  never  once 
deviated  from  the  severest  of  her  pre- 
cepts; severe  in  the  judgment  of  the 
many,  but  to  him  an  uninterrupted  source 
of  cheerfulness  and  tranquillity.  I  could 
mention  such  instances  of  filial  piety,  as 
would  be  Jiardly  believed  by  others,  but 
known  to  be  true  by  you.  How  amiable 
an  husband,  how  tender  and  generous  a 
parent  !  His  sons  have  often  said,  he 
never  refused  either  of  them  any  thing  in 
his  life  ;  jjut  that  is  their  own,  as  well  as 
his  praise.  He  lived  with  them  as  a 
brother  and  a  friend,  and  familiarized 
his  wisdom  into  chit-cliat,  and  instructed 
them  more  effectually  by  common  cou- 
versation,  than  others  could  do  by  so- 
lemn precepts. 

The  nation,  by  their  common  sorrow, 
shew  what  a  judge  and  statesman  they 
have  lost.  My  name  will  be  ever  a  proof 
to  posterity,  how  warm  and  intrepid  a 
friend  he  could  be  to  one  he  thought  fit 
to  honour  and  reward  with  that  dear  and 
voluntary  relation  to  him.  His  distressed 
and  melancholy  family  shew  what  a 
master  he  was  to  them  all.  In  all  these 
various  relations,  he  was  superior  to  any 
person  whom  I  ever  knew  or  read  of. 
The  day  before  he  died,  he  said  to  his 
son  Jack,  "  It  is  indifferent  and  eqvial 
*'  as  t©  myself,  whether  I  die  now,  or 
*'  seven  years  hence,  but  it  will  not  be 
"  the  same  to  you;  for  the  sake  of  ray 
*'  children  I  could  be  pleased  to  remain 
*'  longer  witli  them."  The  night  he 
died,  his  servants  offered  him  a  medicine 
*'  It  is  in  vain,"  he  answered;  "  death 
''.cannot  be  resisted:  God's  will  be 
*'  done,  I  am  satisfied."  He  immedi- 
ately fell  into  a  cairn  sleep,  continued 
three  hours  in  it,  tJien  uw«iked,  looked 


round  him  a  few  moments,  and  died 
without  the  least  struggle  or  pain.  His 
distemper  was  an  inflammation  on  his 
lungs ;  the  natural  cure  of  it  is  large 
bleeding,  but  on  taking  from  him  only 
eight  ounces,  he  sunk  so  uncommonly 
much,  that  the  Doctor  dared  not  proceed. 
On  opening  him,  a  large  polypus  was 
found  in  his  heart.  From  thence,  pro- 
bably, proceeded  his  not  being  able  to 
lose  blood.  A  polypus,  say  physicians, 
is  the  effect  of  care  and  intensenses  o|' 
thought ;  if  that  is  so,  no  man  ever  did 
more  to  cause  it.  He  sacrificed  his  life 
for  the  good  of  others  ;  and  who  will 
not  envy  a  death  so  glorious  ?  He  lived 
enough  to  make  himself  beloved  whilst 
living,  and  revered  and  lamented  by 
good  men  of  every  party  and  denomina- 
tion, now  he  is  gone.  He  lived  to  per- 
fect his  temper  to  a  love  of  goodness, 
and  adorn  it  with  every  christian,  as  well 
as  natural  grace,  that  can  make  virtue 
either  divine  or  amiable  1  he  lived  toob- 
tain  the  best  fame  ;  he  lived  enough  for 
himself,  but  not  enough  for  his  friendi 
and  his  cosintry.  I  am,  Madam,  vouis 
Sec. 

LETTER      CXXX. 

Dr.  Thoineis  Ruiidie  to  Mrs.  Sandys. 

Madam,  March  15,    173C-C7. 

J  KNOW  not  to  what  my  promise  of 
v.aiting  may  come,  because  I  have 
little  reason  to  expect  that  a  power  of 
performing  it  will  long  be  in  me.  I  am 
seized  again  with  my  disorder  most  vio- 
lently; liow  that  will  end,  God  only 
knows ;  and  what  he  thinks  most  proper, 
will  be  most  acceptable  to  me.  Life  is, 
and  ought  now  to  be,  indifferent  to  me  ; 
I  am  a  guest  that  have  been  nobly  enter- 
tained ;  when  the  feast  is  over  I  will  rise 
satisfied,  and  thank  the  great  matser  for 
his  generosity.  I  have  lived  to  see  the 
best  friend  in  the  world  die  before  me ; 
and  am  of  no  service  any  longer  in  the 
world.  The  ruflle  which  my  concern 
hath  given  me,  has  relaxed  and  dissolved 
my  whole  frame,  and  turned  t!ie  hu- 
mours ag-ain  from  a  more  painful  into  a 
more  dangerous  channel.  But  I  submit, 
be  the  consequence  what  it  will,  to  the 
disjjosal  of  lliiu  who  is  equally  good  and 
wise, 

2  Lord 
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Lord  Talbot  is  well,  may  God  preserve 
liim  so  I  'J'iierc  is  not  a  more  amiable  or 
worthy  man  living;  may  his  happiness 
be  equal  to  his  merit;  my  londness  for 
liim  desires  no  more.  Wlicii  I  am  dead, 
lit  will  not  want  me;  my  loss,  added  to 
wliat  he  hath  already,  dear  youth,  sus- 
tained, will  be  as  a  drop  thrown  into  the 
ocean.  Oh  I  that  it  was  in  my  power  to 
make  him  as  happy  as  I  wish  him,  and 
then  nothing  in  life  should  ever  give  him 
one  moment's  uneasiness  I  the  whole  fa- 
mily is  well  also.  Lady  Talbot  hath  an 
txcellent  understanding",  and  a  more 
sprightly  entertaining  wit,  capable  of 
making  a  considerable  figure  in  public 
life,  and  giving  cheerfulness,  familiarized 
into  easy  chit-chat,  to  retirement  and  t!ie 
speculations  round  an  evening's  table. 

Jack  will  soon  enter  into  his  profes- 
sion, and,  I  question  not,  succeed  in  it  by 
his  abilities,  industry,  and  virtues,  though 
lie  is  not  nourished  and  sheltered,  and 
encouraged,  by  the  example  and  instruc- 
tion and  recommendation  of  his  great 
father.  George  +  will  steal  into  every 
one's  esteem  in  t  more  silent  way,  will 
be  beloved  rather  than  shine  with  the 
ecJat  of  noisy  applause.  He  will  spend 
this  life  in  doing  good  in  the  most  amia- 
ble not  the  most  shewish  way ;  he  will 
liave  the  dignity  and  generosity  and  cha- 
racter of  his  grandfather,  secured  from 
that  only  overflowing  of  his  good  quali- 
ties, which  one  wished  had  been  pre- 
vented, to  make  him  tfie  most  engaging 
of  all  characters.  I  love  them  all.  J  can- 
not flatter  them  to  their  faces ;  but  I  love 
to  praise  them.  If  I  speak  fondly  with  es- 
teem of  thevieven  to  their  faces,  it  is  only 
to  warm  them  to  be  ^vhat  I  sav  ;  and  shew 
them  the  virtues  which  are  blossomino-  in 
their  hearts,  that  must  be  ripened  by 
their  own  care.  Public  news  I  do  not 
attend  to  :  I  am  weaned  from  my  con- 
cern in  t  fie  tumults  and  ambitions  and 
scramble  of  life.  If  I  do  well  you  will 
see  m&;  if  I  die  you  will  remember  me. 


*  This  lady  was  the  dangliter  and  sole  heir  of 
Adam  de  Cai  douiiel,  secretaryat  war  iii  the  reign 
ct  Queen  Anne.  She  was  married  in  Febiiiary 
1733-34,  at  the  age  of  15.  She  resided  at  Bar- 
ringtcn  nntil  her  death,  inl7L4.  A  xerj- elegant 
niouument,  b\  Nollekens,  i^  lately  erected  to  her 
nienioi y  in  the  church  ®f  that  parish. 

t  Geoi-;re  Talbot,  D.D.  vicai"  of  Guiting,  in 
Gloitershiie. 


Among  the  many  who  liave  highly  valued 
you,  none  have  done  so  more  than  myself, 
because  none  knew  you  better ;  and  it 
will  be  always  your  singular  advantage  to 
improve  on  your  acquaintance,  and  grow 
daily  more  beloved,  by  a  nearer  inti- 
macy. If  in  any  of  those  you  love,  you 
see  any  tiling  you  wish  otherwise,  you 
will  have  the  friendly  freedom  and  cou- 
rage that  becomes  virtue  and  independ- 
ence, to  say  it  with  spirit  and  dexterity; 
and  even  venture  tooflend,  to  serve  those 
you  love.  Without  it,  friendship  is  but 
flattery  and  treachery  ;  with  it,  deserv- 
edly honoured  with  that  divine  charac- 
ter of  being  tlie  medicine  of  life.  Thia 
hint  you  will  treasure  up  unmentioned, 
till  you  shall  hnd  you  have  an  occasion 
to  use  it.  Believe  me,  madam,  yours  most 
sincerely. 


LETTER    CXXXr. 

from  the  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  AprU  9, 1737. 

T  WOULD  not  answer  your  kind  let- 
ter, till  I  could  give  you  an  assurance 
that  my  disorder  is  stopt  by  bark,  See. 
but  though  I  am  relieved  from  this  threat- 
ening illness,  I  cannot  boast  that  I  am  a 
sound  man  again.  My  health  resembles 
very  much  the  season ;  one  hour  is  sun- 
shine: and  t'lie  next,  clouds  deform  the 
sky,  and  all  is  ruffled  and  blustering.  But 
I  am  and  ought  to  be  contented.  My 
life  is  not  of  general  importance  to  a 
whole  nation,  as  was  that  of  ray  friend. 
His  resembled  the  sun,  which  warms 
and  enlightens  half  the  earth  at  once; 
mine  perhaps  may  be  compared  to  a 
lamp,  which  serves  to  disperse  the  gloom 
of  a  single  room ;  but  when  it  is  broken 
and  extinguished,  another  will  immediate- 
ly supply  its  place,  and  the  loss  be  of  no 
consequence :  but  even  this  comjjarison, 
I  feel,  is  vanity,  and  carries  with  it  more 
praise  than  I  can  claim.  I  purpose  to  see 
you  next  month,  though  my  friends  v.-iU 
not  be  at  Barrington  till  I  am  in  Ireland  ; 
I  will  not  leave  this  country  without  see- 
ing one  I  most  value  in  it.  According  to 
custom,  I  must  give  you  trouble  and  em- 
ploy yoa.  Could  get  me  a  dozen  of 
Cirencester  cheeses,  such  as  I  once  had; 
and  order  them  to  be  sent  to  a  trusty  per- 
son 
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son  in  BristoT,  Avlio  should  see  them  safe 
on  board  a  Dublin  ship,  and  directed  for 
me  ?  If  of  last  year's  making,  and  fit  to 
eai,  the  better.  I  will  desire  also,  that 
some  of  this  season  may  be  sccnred  lor  me 
for  another.  Most  of  them  will  be  dis- 
persed in  presents  among  those  to  whom  I 
^vant  to  make  little  acknowledgements  for 
great  lavours.  I  want  black  cloth  enough 
to  make  two  gowns  and  cassocks,  the  finest 
that  can  be  procured,  butnotthe  thinnest; 
if  you  have  a  weaver  that  will  deal  ho- 
nestly, direct  him  to  send  me  17  yards  of 
his  best. 

Lord  and  Lady  Talbot  are  ->vell,  and 
so  is  their  girl:  she  is  adeliglufui  child", 
and  promises  to  have  as  much  beauty 
and  good  temper  as  ever  met  together. 
But  the  first  is  a  flower  that  may  be 
blasted  and  spared ;  the  other  alone 
is  suflicient  to,  and  can  alone  make  life 
liappy. 

Mrs.  Seeker  is  most  astonishingly 
cured.  I  rejoice  in  it;  the  Bisiiop  was 
compelled  to  exchange  Bristol  for  Oxford 
by  his  friends,  to  serve  the  brother  of  his 
friend  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  It  is  of  no 
great  advantage,  and  therefore  not  cU'x\- 
ble.  But  it  is  always  eligible  to  oblige 
those  who  can  return  the  favour.  I  hope 
you  enjoy  the  spring  in  the  country,  as 
much  as  nedo  in  London,  where  it  seems 
to  give  new  life  to  every  thing,  in  spite  of 
the  dust  that  chokes  its  lavours  to  us.  I 
will  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  I  can,  and 
come  to  partake  of  its  freshness  w  ith  you 
on  your  mountain.  My  fiicnd  Jack 
seems  inclined  to  lay  out  his  fortune  near 
you  also,  and  fix  the  wliole  family  in  Glo- 
cestershire.  I  saw  your  good  Bishop  + 
yesterday,  who  is  well,  and  speaks  of  you 
with  an  esteem  and  aficction  which  will 
doubly   endear  him   to,    Madam,    your 


*  Cecil  (le  Cardonnel,  BarorcssDinpvor,  suc- 
cocJed  her  tatlitr  M  illiani  Earl  ct'Talbot,  v.lio 
was  created  BaiOi:Dinevor  by  patcut,  October 
17,  1780,  with  remsindor  to  h>.r  aiul  her  lioirs. 
She  was  irarricd  in  ]7.')6  to  George  Rice,  Esq. 
KnightofliiLsLireforthecouDtiyofCanuaitUeu 
who  died  ia  1779. 

t  Dr.  Martin  Benson. 


LETTER    CXXXII. 

Dr.  T'Jtomas  Rundle  io  Mrs.  Sandi/s. 

Madam,  May  21.  1737-. 

T  suouLD  not  forgive  myself  if  I  con- 
cealed from  you  any  good  fiirtune 
which  had  happened  to  any  one  of  the 
Talbot  fanjily.  Lady  Decker,  talking 
with  me  of  the  dear  youths  belonging  ta 
.it,  dropped,  as  if  undesignedly,  that  she 
should  think  a  daughter  of  hers  happy, 
if  disposed  of  to  a  young  gentleman  of 
such  worth  and  merit,  thougii  with  a 
younger  brother's  fortune  at  present,  ra- 
ther than  a  person  born  to  an  estate,  and 
cducnied,  as  gcntLmen  generally  now  are, 
in  all  the  fashionable  arts  of  spending  it. 
iobi^erved,  but  seemtd  to  disregard,  the 
kind  intimation,  talked  with  my  friend, 
w  lio  knew  the  good  sense  and  most  amia- 
ble tempers  and  right  education  of  the 
yoiuig  ladies,  who  are  praised  by  all  peo- 
ple :  and  he  owned  that  such  a  match 
would  make  him  happy.  I  immediately 
\Aent  lo  the  lady,  came  to  an  explication 
with  her;  she  introduced  me  to  Sir  Mat- 
tliew ;  he  at  once  told  me  that  his  de- 
sire was  to  dispose  of  his  daughters  in  a 
v.ay  to  make  them  happy:  that  he  loved 
the  ChaticcHor,  and  his  fan)ily  for  his  sake. 
He  had  heard  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  John 
Talbot  from  me,  and  others,  and  would 
give  wliich  daughter  he  chose,  with  ten 
tliousaud  poiiiids  down  without  settle- 
:rents,  and  a  pronnse  of  a  third  of  all  he 
was  worth,  when  lie  and  his  w ife  were 
dead ;  and  consented  to  allow  him,  for 
the  first  five  years,  four  hundred  per  an- 
nain  also,  to  assist  them  in  their  way  of 
living  till  he  was  got  into  business.  The 
next  day  Jack  saw  the  ladies,  chose  the 
second +,  and  they  will  be  married  next 
Monday.  Nothing  was  ever  carried  on 
with  greater  openness  and  generosity. 
1  hough  I  am  in  a  great  hurry,  as  you  will 
imagine,  having  just  married  Leonidas  (J 
also  to  ti)e  handsomest  yioman  in  Eng- 
land, worth  all  the  nine  Muses,  yet  I 
could  not  omit  giving  you  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  what  I  am  sure  will  give  you 
pleasure.     1  am.  Madam,  yours,  &;c. 


+  Henrietta  Maria,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Matthew  Decker,  Bart.  She  died  without  issue 
in  September  17-17. 

j  Mr.  Glover  w  as  married  to  Miss  Nuun  21st 
May  1737, 


St^ct.  ir. 
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rrom  Miss  Tal/fol  lo  a  iinv-honi  cliihl, 
daug/ih'i  oj Mr.'^olmT'ulbol^  son  of  liie 
Lord  C/iaiiccllor. 

Vou  are  heartily  welcome,  my  denr  lit- 
tle cousin,  into  tills  miqiiiet  world ; 
long  may  you  contimie  in  it,  in  all  the 
happiness  it  can  give,  and  bestow  enough 
on  all  your  friends  to  answer  luUy  the 
impatience  with  which  you  iiave  been 
expected.  May  you  grow  up  to  have 
e'very  accomplishment  that  your  good 
Iriend,  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  can  already 
imagine  in  you;  and  in  the  meantime 
may  you  have  a  nurse  Avith  a  tuneable 
voice,  that  may  not  talk  an  immoderate 
deal  of  nonsense  to  you.  You  are  at  pre- 
sent, my  dear,  in  a  very  philosophical 
disposition;  the  gaieties  and  follies  of  life 
have  no  attraction  for  you,  its  sorrows 
you  kindly  commiserate  1  but  however, 
do  not  sulfer  them  to  disturb  your  slum- 
bers, and  hnd  charms  in  nothing  but  har- 
mony and  repose.  You  have  as  yet  con- 
tracted no  partialities,  are  entirely  igno- 
rant of  party  distinctions,  and  look  with 
a  perfect  indifference  on  all  Inmian  splen- 
dour. You  have  an  absolute  dislike  to  the 
vanities  of  dress  ;  and  are  likely  for  many 
inonths  to  observe  the  bishop  of  Bristol's  •■■ 
first  rule  of  conversation.  Silence;  though 
tempted  to  transgress  it  by  the  novelty  and 
strangeness  of  all  objects  round  you.  As 
you  advance  farther  in  life,  this  philoso- 
phical temper  will  by  degrees  wear  off^; 
the  hrst  object  of  your  admiration  will 
probably  be  the  candle,  and  thence  (as 
we  all  of  us  do]  you  will  contract  a  taste 
for  the  gaudy  and  the  glaring,  without 
making  one  moral  reilection  upon  the 
danger  of  such  false  admiration,  as  leads 
people  many  a  time  to  bvun  their  fingers. 
You  will  then  begin  to  shew  great  par- 
tiality for  some  very  good  aunts,  who 
will  contribute  all  they  can  towards  spoil- 
ing you:  but  you  will  be  equally  fond 
of  an  excellent  mamma,  who  will  teach 
you,  by  her  example,  all  sorts  of  good 
qualities ;  only  let  me  warn  you  of  one 
thing,  my  dear,  and  that  is,  not  to  learn 
of  her  to  have  such  an  immoderate  love 


*    "  Seeker  is  decent."  Pope,  ut  supt 


of  home,  as  is  quite  contrary  to  all  the 
])rivileges  of  this  polite  age,  and  to  give 
up  so  entirely  all  those  pretty  graces  of 
whim,  flutter,  and  affectation,  which 
so  many  charitable  poets  have  declared 
to  be  the  prerogative  of  our  sex  :  oh  I 
my  poor  cousin,  to  what  purpose  will  you 
boast  this  prerogative,  when  your  nurse 
tells  you  with  a  pious  care,  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  jealousy  and  emulation  as  early 
as  possible,  that  you  have  a  fine  little 
brother  come  to  put  your  nose  out  of 
joint  ?  There  will  be  nothing  to  be  done 
tlien  but  to  be  mighty  good,  and  prove 
wliat,  believe  me,  admits  of  very  little 
dispute,  (though  it  has  occasioned  abun- 
dance) that  we  girls,  however  people 
give  themselves  airs  of  being  disappoint- 
ed, are  by  no  means  to  be  despised  ;  but 
the  men  untnvied  shine  in  public;  it  is 
we  must  make  their  homes  delightful  to 
tlieni;  and  if  they  provoke  us,  no  lessun- 
comfortable.  I  do  not  expect  you  to  an- 
swer this  letter  yet  awhile;  but  as  I  dare 
say  you  have  the  greatest  interest  with 
your  papa,  will  beg  you  to  prevail  upon 
hiin  that  we  may  know  by  a  line  (before 
liis  time  is  engrossed  by  another  secret 
committee)  that  you  and  your  mamma  are 
well ;  in  the  mean  time,  I  will  only 
assure  you,  that  all  here  rejoice  in  your 
existence  extremely,  and  that  I  am,  my 
very  young  correspondent,  most  at- 
lectionately  yours,  Sec. 


LETTER     CXXXTV. 

Dr.  Thomas  Rundle  to  Archdeacon  S. 

Dear  Sir,  Dublin,  March 22,  1742-3. 

A  uiEu — for  ever — Perhaps  I  may  be 
alive  when  this  comes  toyour  hands 
— more  probably  not ; — but  in  either 
condition,  your  sincere  well-wisher. — 
Believe  me,  my  friend,  there  is  no  com- 
fort in  this  world,  but  a  life  of  virtue  and 
piety;  and  no  death  supportable,  but 
one  comforted  by  Christianity,  and  its 
real  and  rational  hope.  The  first,  I 
doubt  not,  you  experience  daily — May 
it  be  long  before  you  experience  the 
second  1 — I  have  lived  to  be  Convlva 
satur,-passed  through  good  report  and  evii 
report; — have  not  been  injured  more 
than  outwardly  by  the  last,  and  solidly 
benefited  by  the  former.  May  all  who 
love  the  truth  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  sin- 
K  k  4  cerely 
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cerely  obey  tlie  gospel,  be  happy  1  for 
they  deserve  to  he  so.  who  {cc?.r,6vjti» 
aya-TfYi)  seek  truth  hi  the  spirit  of  love. 

Acheul— 1  have  no  more  strength. — 
My  affectionate  last  adieu  to  your  lady. 


LETTER     CXXXV. 
Br.  Herring  to  Jyilliam  Duncombe^  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Barley*,  Aug.  20,  172a. 

T  RECEIVED  your  letter  yesterday  at 
this  place,  upon  my  return  home, 
having  been  for  a  fortnight  upon  a  visit 
to  some  friends  at  Norwich +.  Your  let- 
ter unlortunately  came  hither  the  day  af- 
ter I  left  the  place.  I  call  it  "  unfortu- 
"  nately,"  because,  though  it  was  a  cir- 
cumstance I  could  not  help,  I  am  leally 
concerned  that  so  kind  and  obliging  a  re- 
membrance of  me  should  be  so  long  with- 
put  a  suitable  acknowledgement.  You 
will  excuse  me  if  I  take  the  opportunity 
from  this  last  favour  to  profess  myself 
much  obliged  to  you  for  others  which  I 
have  received  from  you,  more  particular- 
ly for  that  Avhich  stands  distinguished  in 
my  memory  as  one  of  the  most  generous 
and  disinterested  oflersoffriendship  which 
ever  1  received  bom  any  one,  since  I 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  world  X- 
It  is  a  circumstance  in  my  life,  which  I 
remember  with  very  particular  gratitude 

*  N^ar  Royston,  in  Hertfortlshire.  Dr.  Her- 
ring had  been  collated  to  this  rectory,  by  Bislicp 
Fleetwood,  of  Ely,  to  whom  he  was  chaplain, 
Dec. 7,  17-22.  He  w;is  at  this  time  also  preacher 
to  the  .society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  haying  been  so 
appointed  in  1726. 

t  Dr.  HeninL' was  bom  in  Norfolk,  at  Walso- 
ken,  of  which  his  father  was  rector,  in  1693. 
'  '  %  This  refers  to  two  letters  (fii-st  printed,  with 
ont  a  name,  in  tlie  Whitehall  Evening  Post,  in 
^larch  and  April  17, '8)  in  justification  of  the; 
doctrineinaintained  in  a  senupn  preached  by  Dr. 
Herring,'  at  Line  olnss-Inn  chapel,  which  had  oc- 
pasioned  a  great  clanipur,  on  account  of  its  allnd- 
jng  to  the  Beggar's  Opera,  then  exhibitii'g  at  the 
neighbouring  theatre,  and  presuming  to  cou- 
deipn  it  a^  pf  peniicious  consequence  to  the  prac- 
tice of  moralitj- and  christian  virtue.  Experience 
ponfirmed  the  tnith  of  this  observation,  by  tlie 
many  robberies  committed  daily  in  the  gtreets 
during  the  i  epreseutatiou  of  that  piece,  beyond 
Jhe  example  of  former  times :  and  sev  eral  thieres 
and  robbei-s  afterwarib  confessed  in  Newgate, 
tlidttliey  raisi-d  their  courage  at  the  playhouse! 
by  the  songs  of  their  hero  Macheath,  before  they 
jsilled  forth  on  tlieir  desperate  cocturaal  !?xploits. 


to  you  and  pleasure  to  myself.  You  are 
very  kind  again  to  follow  me  into  my 
country  retirement,  and  to  withdraw 
yourself  from  the  conversation  of  your 
friends  in  town  to  pay  me  a  visit  here.; 
for,  next  to  doing  it  id  person,  a  letter  is 
the  most  acceptable  thing.  It  is  next  to 
the  countenance  of  a  friend,  and,  like 
that,  inspires  a  certain  cheerfulness  and 
vivacity;  a  thing  which  is  sometimes 
wanted  in  the  country  ;  for,  whatever  we 
maythinkof  the  pleasures  of  solitude  and 
co-:iemplation,  in  the  nois.e  and  hurry  of 
company  and  business,  life  cannot  puss 
off  any  where  agreeably,  without  the  in- 
tercourse of  friendship  and  conversation  ; 
and  this  intimation  you  will  please  to 
accept  from  me  as  bespeaking  a  continu- 
ance of  that  correspondence,  \vhich  you 
have  so  obligingly  begun. 

I  have  not  seen  the  j^mphlet  you  men- 
tion, but  am  exceedingly,  pleased  with 
the  passages  which  you  have  quoted  out 
of  it.  The  clearness  of  the  reasoning 
and  the  strength  of  it,  bespeak  either  Dr. 
Clarke  its  author,  or  some  other  very 
able  hand.  As  to  the  question  itself,  my 
sense  of  it  is,  that  the  reasonableness  of 
virtue  is  its  true  foundation ;  and  the 
Creator  has  formed  our  minds  to  such  a 
quick  perception  of  it,  that  it  is,  in  al- 
most every  occurrence  of  human  life, 
self-evident ;  but  then  I  am  for  taking 
in  every  possible  help  to  support  and 
strengthen  virtue,  beauty,  moral  sense, 
affection,  and  even  interest ;  and  it  seems 
to  me,  as  if  the  Creator  had  adapted  va- 
rious arguments  to  secure  the  practice  of 
it,  to  the  various  tempers  of  ram  and  the 
difi'erent  solicitations  which  they  meet 
with.  And  virtue,  thus  secured  and 
guarded,  may,  perhaps,  not  unfitly  be 
coippared  to  these  buildings  of  a  Gothic 
taste,  which,  though  they  have  a  good 
foundation,  are  furnished  nevertheless 
( against  all  accidents  ]  with  many  outward 
supports  and  buttresses,  but  so  contrive-d 
and  adjusted  by  the  architect  that  they  do 
not  detract  from,  but  even  add  to  the 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  building. 

I  shall  expect,  with  great  pleasure, 
your  critical  essay,  which  will  be  safely 
conveyed  to  me  if  left  for  that  purpose 
with  Mr.  Herring,  adraper  at  the  Golden 
Artichoke ia  Lcmbard-stieet.   lam,  8:c. 
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LETTER    C  XXXV I. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Barley,  Sept.  iC,  1728. 

T  HAVE  a  letter  ol  yours  now  before  rne 
^  which  I  cannot  ttll  how  to  answer  in 
tlie  manner  which  I  ought :  it  is  so  very 
obliging  that  I  cannot  satisfy  myself  with 
only  returning  thanks  for  it  in  the  usual 
style,  unless  you  will  promise  to  give  a 
much  stronger  signification  to  "  the  usual 
*'  style,"  than  it  commonly  bears:  and 
in  that  sense,  let  it  be  as  high  as  you  please, 
I  desire  ray  thanks  may  be  conveyed  to 
you.  This  is  the  more  due  to  you,  be- 
cause we  correspond  upon  such  unequal 
terras;  and  while  you  send  me  letters 
full  of  entertainment,  I  make  my  return 
in  letters  full  of — nothing. 

I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
verses  to  Euryajus,"  and  never  read  any 
in  that  strain  which  are  good  without  re- 
fleclincr  how  well  it  would  go  with  the 
world  if  the  Muses  were  always  retained 
in  the  service  of  virtue. 

I  have  read  over  your  criticisms  upon 
Tindal's  translation, +  and  think  tliem 
exceedingly  just  and  necessary;  such  hasty 
mercenary  translators  really  put  an  af- 
front upon  the  public,  and  seem  to  take 
for  granted  that  men  have  neither  taste 
nor  judgement.  The  inaccuracies  of  style 
and  Ipwnesses  of  expression,  and  the  many 
omissions  in  this  translation,  are  prodi- 
giously pffensive.  The  history  of  Rapin 
Thoyras  is  so  much  debased  and  mangled 
by  them,  that  one  vroidd  think  the  trans- 
lator had  a  design  upon  his  character, 
and  intended  to  make  him  appear  ridicu- 
lous, by  putting  him  into  an  awkward 
English  dress  ;  for  really,  if  Mr.  Tindal 
does  not  take  a  little  more  pains,  Rapin 
Thoyras  will  become  of  the  same  class 
with  the  rest  of  our  English  historians. 
The  Guardian,.!  I  rtmeinber,  has  made 
a  few  very  just  observations  upon  the 
style  of  the  great  Lord  Verulam,  which 
if  Mr.  Tindal  had  considered,  he  would 
not  have  fallen,  as  he  often  does,  into 
that  very  vulgar  and  abject  manner  of 
expression, 

*  Mr.  John  Garleton,  on  hi?  coming  of  aije. 

t  Of  Rapin's  History,  in  apampiilet,cntitied 
"  Remarks  on  Mr.  Tindars  Translation,  &c.  In  a 
f  Letter  to  S.  T.  [Sigismund  TraflbrdJ  Esq." 

t  Vol.  I.  No   XXV. 


Tlie  most  considerable  part  of  your  let- 
ter is  still  beliind;  for  I  do  assure  you, 
notwithstanding  it  was  all  acceptable  to 
nje  in  a  peculiar  manner,  there  was  a  lit- 
tle postscript  at  the  bottom  of  il,  which 
drew  my  attention  more  than  all  the  rest. 
Tfiere  was  sometJjing  so  genteel,  and  at 
tiie  same  time  so  sincerely  kind  in  it,  that 
I  must  put  it  upon  you  as  a  friend,  to  help 
me  out  in  making  my  acknowledgements* 
It  seems  you  call  such  services  trilles.  I 
do  not  think  them  so;  but  if  your  judg- 
ment was  true,  Mrs.  Duncombe  has 
shewed  that  she  has  so  much  of  her  sex's 
art,  as  to  set  off' even  trifles  to  prodigious 
advantage. 

October  now  draws  near,  and  if  you 
retain  your  design  of  coming  this  way. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Barley;  but 
must  insist  upon  it,  that  you  acquaint  me 
with  the  time,  th'at  I  may  be  sure  not  to 
be  at  Cambridge.     I  am,  fcc^ 


LETTER    CXXXVir. 

From  the  same  lo  Ike  same. 


I 


Dear  Sir,  Barley,  Sept.  20,  17.30. 

HAVE   been  rambling  ever  since  our 


commencen:>ent,  and  am  but  just  re* 
turned  to  the  place  v/here  in  duty  I 
ought  to  have  been  resident ;  but  we  ba- 
chelors being  an  unsettled  generation  of 
people,  our  friends  think  we  have  no 
home  of  our  own,  and  that  they  have  a 
claim  to  as  much  of  us  as  they  please.  I 
received  your  very  kind  and  agreeable 
letter  with  most  particular  pleasure,  and 
can  truly  say,  that  your  epistolary  visit 
gave  me  as  much  entertabraent  as  any  I 
have  received  or  paid  since  I  saw  you., 
tliough  I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
among  my  choicest  friends.  You  gratify 
me  more  than  you  are  aware  of,  in  ima- 
gining that  I  am  a  lover  of  children, 
and  1  am  particularly  pleased  to  hear  that 
your  little  boy  thrives  so  well  with  yon, 
I  can  assure  you,  in  a  little  time  I  s'lall 
expect  an  account  of  the  young  gentle- 
man in  his  &'.vn  hand- writing,  for  I  have 
a  small  correspondent  about  his  size,  who 
had  rather  take  the  pen  into  his  mouth 
than  his  hand— but  for  all  that,  he  writes 
very  prettily. 

Mr.  Duncombe  is  very  happy,  and 
you,  I  am  sure,  have  your  sliare  of  satis- 
faction in  so  promising  a  youth  as  your 

newhcw 
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nephew  "fc.-  I  read  his  copy  of  verses  :f 
I  will  not  say  I  was  pleased  with  them, 
because  my-  judgement  would  do  the  au- 
thor no  creciit ;  but  I  shewed  them  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  a  man  of  letters,  and  a 
good-natured  critic,  and  he  was  much  en- 
tertained. I  urged  him  to  look  them  over 
again  with  exactness,  and  he  tlien  found 
jio  other  fault  but  with  damuala  pali,X 
of  wjiich  phrase  hz  questioned  the  latini- 
ty,  and  he  apprehended  a  in  Arubicos, 
and  do  in  £udocia,  to  be  both  short ; 
this  was  his  criticism.  It  it  be  right,  it 
gives  me  no  uneasiness ;  and  1  am  sure  it 
V  ill  give  you  none.  You  see  I  am  forced 
to  go  to  other  heads  for  criticism,  and 
tlierefore  you  must  not  expect  that  from 
me;  but  pray  send  me  as  many  verses 
as  you  please  for  entertainment,  and  if 
they  entertain  me  as  well  as  these  did,  I 
defy  the  critics  to  put  me  out  of  humour 
vith  them 

The  living)}  you  observed  given  to 
one  of  my  nanje,  was  to  a  relation, || 
but  he  has  been  in  possession  of  it  a 
twelvemonth:  such  is  the  exactness  of 
our  news-writers.  I  shall  leave  this 
country  within  a  wetk  till  term.  The 
beginning  of  October  I  shall  be  at  a 
friend's  in  Surry,  Mr.  Frankland's,?  at 
Stoke  near  Guildford.  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
your,  Sec. 

LETTER    CXXXVIII. 
Dr.  Herring  to  William  Dtincomhe^  Esq. 

BlerliiDglv,  near  Ryegate 

Dear  Sir,  Stpt.\'3,  ir;3i.' 

>yHis  is  the  first  half  hour  that  I  could 

properly    call    my   own,    lor    some 

weeks,  and  I  am  glad  to  employ  it  in 

conversing  with  you. 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your 
very  kind  ccngratulalion,  upon  my  pro- 

*  Mr.  Lrwis  Duiicombe,  tlirn  a  jjeutleman 
commoner,  of  jNIerton  College,  0\!;ii,  where  he 
died  of  the  small  pox  in  the  :20th  year  ofhisage,. 
December  i.'e  tlillowing. 

f  Ou  the  death  of  iVJr,  Hughes. 

J  O  semper  damr.ata  pati  fata  aspera  virtus ! 

^  Carkton  in  Nottinghamshive. 

[j  Dr.  "William  Hernng,  afterwards  Chancellor 
and  Resideutitiry  of  York. 

%  Frederick  I'l-ankland,  Esq. (afterwards  one 
of  the  commissioners  aiid  controller  of  tlic  E\- 
ri<:e,)  Dr.  herrings  contcmpurarj  at  Jesu:«, 
Coliege,  Caiiibiidire. 


motion  to  this  good  .living  ;•"•■•  I  am,  I 
own,  pleased  with  it,  and  hope  I  may 
say,  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  say,  contented. 
I  bless  Providence  for  so  ample  a  provi- 
sion for   me,   and   leave   it   entirely   to 
his  goodness  as  to  the  future  enjopneut 
of  it :  but  though  I  am  contented  my- 
self, you,  I  find,  with  the  solicitude  ol  a 
friend,  will  be  extending  your  care  for 
me  still  farther,  and  prophesying  I  know- 
not  what  promotions.     It  you  have  a  di- 
vinity in  you,  and  things  should  happen 
so,    I  hope  I   shall   have   the   grace  to 
consider  every  such  accession,  as  only  an 
opportmiity  of  doing  good,  and,  it  I  am 
in  that  temper,  1  am   sure  you  would 
stand   in  the    foremost   rank  of  those  I 
should  be  happy  to  oblige:  and,  if  I  am 
not,  I  give  you  liberty  to  condemn  me, 
as  much  as  I  shall  one  day  ahhor  myself. 
I  do  not  love  many  words,  and  therefore 
shall  only  assure  you,  that  I  am  proud  of 
the  compluuent  you  pay  to  ray  sincerity, 
in  unbosoming  yourself  as  you  do  to  me, 
and  that  you  may  assure  yourself,  at  all 
times,  of  every  kind  assistance  from  me 
that  a  true  friend  can  give. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  that 
your  little  boy  improves  so  much,  and  I 
congratulate  you  upon  the  indications  he 
gives  of  a  good  and  compassionate  tem- 
per. It  is  a  soil,  I  know,  that  you  will 
cultivate  with  most  particular  pleasure. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  to  introduce  Junius 
Brutus++  into  the  company  of  Lady  J  e- 
kyll:;|:+  I  am  sure  she  is  a  friend  to  the 
true  spirit  of  Roman  liberty.  I  am,  dear 
Sir.  your,  &:c. 

LETTER    CXXXIX. 

Froin  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Blccliingly,  Jan.  19,  1734. 
Y'ou  do  too  much  honour  to  my  judg- 
ment in  consulting  me  upon  the  affair 
you  do ;  but  your  doing  it  gives  me  more 
pleasure  than  ever ;  it  sooths  that  vanity 
which  is  in  some  sort  natural  to  us  all, 
and  gives  me  the  satisfaction  of  perusing 
what  you  write,  and  of  hearing  news  oi 

**  Dr.  Herring  had  been  presented  to  it  by 
Sir  W  illiara  Clayton,  Bart,  as  he  was  a  few 
montlis  after  to  "the  Deanery  of  Rochester  by 
by  the  King,  where  he  was  installed  Feb.  5, 
1731-2. 

ft  A  tragedy  by  Mr.  Duncombe. 

J*  I^dyofSir  Joscpli  JtkNll,  Master  of  the 
Rolls. 

the 
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the  lettered  world.  I  tiiink  your  dcr'ica- 
tion*  to  •  ul  Co-.vpcr  very  j^cnteel,  :iiul 
in  no  dr;E,rce  g'li'ty  ol  tJie  common  fault 
of  tiiose  pieces,  Mattery.  I  shall  be  pleas- 
ed to  see  this  tray;cdy+  of  l.illo's;  his 
Geoi;re  Barnwell  has  something  very 
to  idling  in  it.  I  think  I  do  not  quite 
like  this  in'erwcaving  scripture  plira:e3. 
This  may  sound  odd  from  a  clergyman, 
but  I  say  it  from  tiie  inoiive  of  that  cha- 
racter. It  is  to  expose  those  venerable 
books  too  luucii  to  the  hazard  of  ridi- 
culr;  it  ij,  perhaj)s,  somctliing  like  di- 
vesting tlie  magistrate  of  his  robes  of  ho- 
yoar,  and  tr.rning  him  to  a  mnd  and  pre- 
judiced po[)ulace,  in  the  nakedness  of  a 
common  man.  The  books  of  scripture 
are,  no  doubt,  most  excellent  themselves  : 
but  their  veneration  (as  the  world  is] 
niiist,  like  magistracy,  be  in  some  mea- 
sure supported  by  outward  circumstance 
and  ceremony.  Truth  is  very  amiable 
naked,  but  subjected  tlie  more  to  be  in- 
jured by  those  who  have  no  taste  of  her 
beauty. 

You  will  much  oblige  me  in  sending 
me  the  public  judgment  about  books 
that  come  out,  now  and  then,  that  I 
may  know  the  better  how  to  give  or- 
ders to  my  bookseller.  I  am  dear  Sir, 
your,  kc, 

LETTER    CXL', 
From  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,        Rochester,  Nov,  0, 1735. 
*•  SAY  not  a  word  of  the  honesty  of  such 

proceeding,  but  there  would  be  a  sort 
of  scurvy  policy  in  it  if  I  should  write  to 
you  with  the  air  of  knov;ing  nothing  of 
your  most  obliging  letter  of  the  l()tii  of 
August  last,  but  endeavour  at  the  credit 
of  beginning  a  correspondence  (always 
most  entertaining  to  me]  de  novo-,  but 
truth  would  perhaps  pop  out  to  shame 
me  before  I  was  aware,  and  therefore  I 
shall  go  the  old  way  to  work,  own  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  and  ask  pardon  for 
my  unmannerly  silence.  I  received  it 
at  this  place,  and  carried  it  with  me  into 
Surry,  determining  to  answer  it  from 
thence.  I  was  very  little  at  home,  and 
all  that  little  most  laboriously  idle,    so  I 

*  Of  Mr.  Hughes's  poems. 

t  Eln.cnck,  or  Justice  1  riumpliant,  foiipded 
on  a  true  stoiy  iu  Vcrtot's  History  of  the  Kuiglits 
pt  3I;ilta. 


brought  it  back  again  to  Rochester,  and 
it  now  lies  before  me.  You  will  pardon 
me,  if  I  burn  it  as  soon  as  I  have  answer- 
ed it,  to  gel  out  of  the  way  of  such  an 
ungrateful  remembrancer,  fori  am  pret- 
ty sure  I  shall  have  no  reproaches  from 
you. 

I  see  no  reason  for  such  a  prodigious 
outcry  upon  the  "  Plain  Account^*:,''  Sec. 
I  really  tliink  it  a  good  book,  and  as  to 
the  sacrament  in  particular,  as  orthodo- 
dox  as  Archbishop  Tillotson:  his  prayers 
are  veiy  long,  but  in  my  poor  opinion 
some  of  the  best  compositions  of  tlie  sort 
that  ever  I  read  ;  and  if  I  could  bring 
niy  mind  to  diat  steady  frame  of  think- 
ing v/ith  regard  to  the  Deity,  that  is 
prescribed  by  him,  I  believe  1  should  be 
so  far  as  happy  as  my  nature  is,  per- 
haps, capable  of  being.  There  is  some- 
thing comfortable  in  addressing  the  Dei- 
ty, as  tlie  father,  not  the  tyrant,  of  the 
creation. 

I  would  fain  think  as  v/ell  of  Mr. 
Pope's  probity  as  I  do  of  his  ingenuity; 
but  his  compliments  to  Bolingbroke, 
upon  topics  of  beliaviour,  in  which  he  is 
noloriously  infamous,  shock  rne  so,  that 
it  quite  disconcerts  ray  good  opinion  of 
him.  I  have  bought  his  works,  how- 
ever, in  the  pompous  edition,  and  read 
them  vvith  peculiar  pleasure.  The  bright- 
ness of  his  wit,  his  elegant  turns,  his  rais- 
ed sentinjents  in  many  places,  and  the 
musical  cadence  of  his  poetry,  charm  me 
prodigiously. 

I  think  1  must  wish  you  joy  of  the  ap- 
proaching peacef.!.  It  seems  much  for 
his  Majesty's,  and  the  English  honour. 
I  hope  it  will  have  a  good  issue.  If  any 
tiimg  new  ot  moment  appears,  you  will 
communicate  it  in  your  usual  obliging 
manner.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  your,  Sec. 

LETTER    CXLL 

From  Ike  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Rochester,  Dec.  17, 1735. 

T  AM  excedingly  ashamed  that   I   should 

be  so  long  in  answering  tu'o  very  kind 
letters  of  yours.  I  have  been  hindered 
in  some  measure  by  the  business  of  our 
audit,  and  you  will  please  to  accept  that 
excuse,  solar  as  it  wiil  justly  go.     Willi 

4  "  Of  the  Sacrament,"  by  Bishop  Hoadly. 
I  Bctwcoa  the  Enij>er.  r,  Vrauce,  Spjin,  and 
Sardiniii,  by  the  luedidtiou  of  Great  Britain. 

your 
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your  letters  I  received  a  most  obliging 
present  of  a  book*,  for  which,  liowever, 
I  am  quite  angry  with  you,  and  will 
think  of  some  method  of  shewing  my  re- 
sentment. It  is  the  most  agreeable  book 
1  ever  beheld;  and  I  own  (though  per- 
haps there  is  something  childish  in  it]  I 
read  Horace  with  a  better  goi'd^  and  a 
better  understanding,  for  the  fine  embel- 
Jishments.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Dutch  edi- 
tion ot  Telemaque,  of  peculiar  beauty? 

I  hope  to  be  in  London  some  time  in 
the  spring,  and  will  give  you  notice  of 
it;  and  if  you  chuse  to  defer  it  till  then, 
shall  be  glad  to  wait  upon  you  to  Lord 
1-Iardwicke.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
you  in  the  summer ;  if  nothing  happens 
to  interrupt  my  scheme,  I  propose  to 
spend  a  greater  part  of  it  than  usual  at 
Blechingley. 

Mr.  D'Oyley  + spent  an  evening  with 
me  lately :  he  is  much  your  humble  ser- 
vant, and  a  very  genteel  and   agreeabl* 

cornpanion.     I  had   seen  Mv.  B 's 

imitations  J  (for  so  they  are  called)  be- 
fore you  wrote  to  me,  and  think  the  se- 
veral styles  are  most  ingeniously  hit  off. 
1  am,  dear  Sir,  &:c. 

LETTER    CXLII. 

Dr.  Herring  to  William  Buncombe,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Blechincley,  Feb,  25, 17r>5. 
^  RECEIVED  your  letter,  and  was  indeed 
1  extremely  affected  with  the  bad  news 
of  your  loss.  It  is  most  certainly  a  pro- 
digious one  to  you,  and  has  carried  off'  a 
great  share  of  your  happiness.  1  do  not 
vender  to  hear  it  got  the  better  of  your 
philosophy.  Nature  is  too  strong  for  rea- 
son and  speculation,  andthehnest  sayings 
of  the  finest  moralists  are  flat  and  un- 
affecting  upon  these  trying  occasions. 
The  only  thing  that  can  give  the  mind 
any  solid  satisfaction,  is  a  certain  com- 
placency and  repose  in  the  good  Provi- 
dence of  God,  under  a  sincere  conviction 
that  he  orders  every  thing  for  the    best. 

*  The  works  of  Horace,  engraved  on  copper- 
plates by  Mr.  Pine. 

t  Vicar  of  St.  Nicholas,  Rochester. 

}  llie  Pipe  of  Tobacco,  in  imitation  of  six 
•everal  authors  [viz.  Dr.  Young,  Ambrose  Phi- 
lips, Thomson,  Cibber,  Pope,  and  Swift],  by 
Mr.  Hawkins  Browne.  The  plan  w  as  sn^igested 
to  him,  und  the  imitation  of  Philips  supplied, 
By  Uie  late  Dr.  John  Hoadly. 


I  am  glad  you  have  got  the  better  of 
your  own  indisposition;  the  loss  of  both 
parents  would  have  been  a  blow  to  your 
poor  boy,  in  which  his  friends  would 
have  felt  for  hhn  exceedingly. 

I  read  over  your  wife's  [letter,  and  It 
melted  me  into  tears;  and  to  say  the 
truth  (she  is  now  incapable  of  being 
flattered  j,  I  was  not  less  edified  with  the 
sincerity,  and  wisdom,  and  constancy  of 
her  mind,  than  I  was  affected  with  the 
tenderness  of  her  concern  for  her  hus- 
band and  her  child I  thank  you 

for  the  favour  ef  the  ring,  and  am,  dear 
Sir,  yours,  Sec. 

LETTER    CXLIII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,       Rochester^,  Nov.  3,  1738. 
T  HAVE  taken  up  your  kind  letter  three 

times  to  answer,  and  as  often  been  in- 
terrupted. I  brought  it  with  me  to  this 
place  yesterday,  and  resolved  not  to  miss 
another  post.  I  thank  you  most  affec- 
tionately for  your  obliging  inquiry  after 
me,  and  I  bless  God,  have  the  satisfaction 
to  inform  you,  that  I  am  very  well,  after 
the  most  agreeable  journey  I  ever  had  in 
my  life.  We  travelled  slowly  and  com- 
modiously,  and  found  Wales  a  country 
altogether  as  entertainina;  as  it  was  new. 
The  face  of  it  is  grand,  and  bespeaks  the 
magnificence  of  nature,  and  enlarged 
my  mind  so  much,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  stupendousness  of  the  ocean  does, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  be 
reconciled  again  to  the  level  countries. 
Their  beauties  were  all  in  the  little  taste; 
and,  I  am  alraid,  if  I  had  seen  Stow  in 
my  way  home,  I  should  have  thrown  out 
some  very  unmannerly  reflections  up- 
on it ;  I  should  have  smiled  at  the  little 
niceties  ol  art,  and  beheld  wiih  contempt 
an  artificial  ruin,  after  I  had  been  agree- 
ably terrified  with  something  like  tf»e 
rubbish  of  a  creation.  Not  but  that 
Wales  has  its  little  beauties  too,  in  de- 
lightful streams  and  fine  valleys;  but  the 
things  which  entertained  me  were  the 
vast  ocean,  and  ranges  of  rocks,  wliose 
foundations   are    hid,    and   whose  tops 

§  Atterbuiy. — His  Lordship  held  this  deane- 
ry in  conuucndaiu  with  Lie  bisihopric. 

reach 
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reach  the  clouds.     I  know  something  of 
your  cast  of  mind,   I  believe;  and  I  will 
therefore  take  the  liberty  to  give  you  an 
account   of  an  uiiing   one  hue  evening 
which  I  shall  never  forget-     I  went  out 
in  the  cool   of   the  day,  and  rode  near 
four  miles  upon  the  smooth  sliore,  with  a 
vast  extended  view  of  the  ocean,  whose 
•waves  broke  at  our  feet   in  gentle  mur- 
murs; from  thence  we  turned  into  a  vil- 
lage,   with  a  neat   church   and   houses, 
which  stood  just  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep 
valley  ;  the  rocks  rose  high  and  near,  at 
each  hand  of  us,  but  were,  on  one  side, 
covered  with  a  hue  turf,  full  of  sheep 
and  gouts,  and  grazing  herds :  and,   on 
the  other,  varied  with  patches  of  yellow 
corn,  and  spots  of  wood,  and  here  and 
there  a  great  piece  of  a  bare   rock  pro- 
jecting.    At  our  feet  ran  a  stream,  clear 
as  crystal,  but  large  and   foa^ning,  over 
vast  stones   rudely   thrown  together,  of 
luietjual  magnitudes,  and  over  it  a  wooden 
bridge,  which  could  scarce  be  said  to  be 
made  by   the  hands   of  art ;  and,  as  it 
was  the  evening,  the  hinds  appeared,  in 
many  parts  of  the  scene,  returning  home 
with  pails  upon  their  heads.     I  proceed- 
ed in  this  agreeable  place,  till   our  pro- 
spect was  closed,  though  much  illumi- 
nated, by  a  prodigious   cataract   from    a 
mountain,  that  did,  as  it  we're,  shut  the 
valley.     All  these  images  together  put 
me  much  in  mind  of  Poussin's  drawings, 
and   made  me  fancy   myself  in   Savoy, 
at  least,  if  not   nearer   Rome.     Indeed, 
both  the  journey,  and  the   country,  and 
the   residence,    were    most    pleasing   to 
me. 

Your  letters  always  entertain  me,  as 
your  last  did  by  an  agreeable  poem  ;  and, 
in  some  sort  of  return,  I  cannot  help 
mentioning  a  French  book  to  you  which 
I  brought  in  the  coach  with  me,  "  Le 
"  Fayscui  pai  venue*."  It  is  a  book  of 
gallantry,  but  very  modest  ;  but  the 
things  which  entertained  me,  were  the 
justness  of  some  characters  in  it  and  the 
great  penetration  into  human  naluie.  I 
am  your,  &c. 

•  By  MarivauXj 


LETTER    CXLIV. 

From  the  same  to  Ihe  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Roclipster,  Dec.  16,  1740. 
J  AM  sure  it  is  high  time  for  me  i« 
make  my  acknowledgements  to  you 
for  two  most  entertaining  letters.  Your 
reproofs  of  my  ingratitude  are  very  gen- 
teel, but  very  strong  and  efficacious;  and 
there  is  no  bearing  the  reprimand  of  a 
second  obliging  letter,  when  the  first  had 
been  neglected. 

The  verses  you  sent  me  are  very  sensi- 
ble and  touching,  and  the  sentiments  in 
them,  I  doubt  not,  exhilarated  the  blood 
for  some  time,  and  suspended  the  black 
execution  ;  but  his  distemper,  it  may  be 
said,  got  the  better,  and  carried  him  off 
at  last.  I  would  willingly  put  that  con- 
struction upon  these  melancholy  accidents, 
and  then  leave  the  sufferers  to  the  Father 
of  mercies.  I  read  them  to  a  young  gen- 
tleman here,  a  Wrexham  man,  who  knew 
the  author,  and  lived  in  that  country  witU 
an  uncle  who  was  intimate  with  him. 

I  have  been  amused,  in  my  leisure 
hours  from  business,  with  "  Anti-Ma- 
"  chiavel;"  indeed,  much  entertained 
with  him.  You  know  the  author  is  a 
royal  one-' ;  and  if  he  puts  his  specula- 
tions into  practice,  if  bad  times  should 
come,  oiid  honest  men  be  forced  to  quit 
Old  England,  I  would  endeavour,  if  I 
could  support  that  character,  to  put  my- 
self under  his  government  and  protection. 
He  has  exposed,  very  justly,  the  little- 
ness of  Machiavel's  principles,  who  form- 
ed his  maxims  among  the  petty  states  of 
Italy,  and  supported  the  justness  of  them 
upon  the  example  of  a  Czesar  Borgia. 
In  my  opinion,  this  book  of  the  king  of 
Prussia  is  much  more  in  the  style  and 
character  of  a  great  prince,  than  the 
celebrated  2.lr.ut  Ba.a^'Kim,  unless  we  are 
to  suppose  every  Christian  prince  to  sup- 
port the  two  characters  of  king  and 
priest ;  for  the  book  last  mentioned  is 
more  :igreeable  to  the  sacred  function,  as 
I  believe,  in  real  truth,  it  was  the  work 
of  ojie  of   us.     I  am,  &;c. 


♦  The  king  of  Prussia, 
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LETTER    CXLV. 

Dr.  Herring  lo  William  Duncomhe,  Esq, 
Bishop-Thorp*, 
Dear  Sir,  September  id,  1743. 

■Y^/HEN  I  have  given  yoii  a  short  ac~ 
count  oF  myself  from  the  middle  of 
May,  when  I  left  London,  you  will  easily 
see  the  reason  of  ray  silence  with  regard 
to  a  friend's  correspondence,  whom  I 
have  now  known  many  years,  and  truly 
esteemed  as  many;  1  have  been  extreme- 
ly entertained  by  both  your  letters,  but, 
literally  speaking,  it  has  been  hardly 
in  my  power  to  thank  you  for  tiiem, 
my  time  has  been  to  parcelled  out,  in 
spite  of  any  schemes  of  my  own.  I  was 
above  a  fortnight  upon  the  road,  before  I 
reached  Birhop-Thorp,  and  immediate- 
ly entered  here  upon  a  new  round  ol  com- 
pliments and  entertainment,  from  which 
I  retreated,  alter  ten  days,  by  changing 
the  scene,  and  fulillling  my  second  plan 
of  visitation.  After  a  short  recess,  I 
entered  upon  a  third,  and,  at  a  pro- 
per distance  of  time,  upon  a  fourth, 
which  ended  a  fortnight  ago ;  and  com- 
pleted iny  visitation.  I  bleas  God  for  it, 
I  have  hnished  the  work,  not  only  with- 
out hurt,  but  with  great  pleasure  to  uiy- 
seli,  and  I  returned  home  wilii  great  sa- 
tisfaction" of  heart,  lor  having  done  my 
duty,  and  acquired  a  sort  of  knowledge 
of  the  diocese,  which  can  be  had  by  no- 
thing but  personal  inspection.  I  have 
traversed,  by  this  means,  a  prodigious 
tract  of  ground,  seen  all  possible  variety 
of  country,  many  rich  and  populous 
towns,  and  some  of  the  finest  seats  of  the  . 
kingdom:  and,  what  may  give  you,  by 
the  rules  of  proportion,  a  great  idea  of 
the  importance  of  this  district  of  Eng- 
land, 1  am  conlident  I  have  confirmed 
above  thirty  thousand  people.  I  could 
enter,  witii  pleasure,  into  a  minute  de- 
scription of  every  thing  that  fell  within 
my  observation  ;  but  1  chuse  to  reserve 
that,  to  fill  up  some  agreeable  hours 
when  you  favour  me  in  the  winter  with 
your  company  at  Kensington,  where  I 
purpose  to  be,  God  willing,  before  Nq- 
veaiber.     But   I  cannot  omit  the  plea- 

*  Near  York.  Dr.  Herring  had  been  tians- 
latcd  lo  (lie  iuciiiepisropal  see  (on  the  deatli  of 
aiciihiahop  Blackhi;rD)Jui  the  April  [irecetiiug 
the  date  of  Uiis  letter. 


sure  I  took  in  my  last  expedition,  which 
was  a  visit  to  Castle-Howard+  (where  I 
spent  two  days],  where  there  is  every 
provision  for  elegant  life,  which  plea- 
sure and  magnificence,  conducted  with 
the  best  ceconomy,  can  afford.  I  fancy 
you  are  acquainted  with  this  noble  seat; 
ibr  Mr.  Bewlay,  who  is  your  humble 
servant  and  friend :  told  me  you  spent 
some  time  at  York  a  summer  or  two  ago. 
I  have  had  some  little  intercourse  with 
Mr.  Bewtay,  with  wiiose  manner  I  am 
much  taken.  1  hope  he  is  as  honest  as 
agrteable. 

r  "am  in  great  pain  for  our  affairs  in 
Germany.  J  pray  God  send  us  a  good 
account  of  them,  and,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  a  lasting  peace;  for  we  have  heard 
more  than  enough  of  the  devastations  oi" 
war,  and  famine,  and  plague,  things 
that  shock  all  philosopliy,  and  can  only 
be  solved  by  a  religion  founded  in  a  fu- 
ture life. 

Without  a  bit  of  flattery,  I  mtist  com- 
mend your  epistle  to  to  Iccius:]:,  which  is 
easy  and  natural,  and  a  just  expression  of 
the  poet's  sense  in  one  of  his  most  useful 
hours,  when  he  had  laid  aside  the  gal- 
lant, and  put  on  the  air  of  the  philoso- 
pher. I  shall  take  it  as  a  testimony  of 
your  friendship,  which  I  desire  to  conti- 
nue and  improve,  if  you  will  favour  me, 
now  and  then,  with  any  pieces  of  your 
own,  or  such  as  you  approve  of  others. 
I  am,  lie. 


LETTER    CXLVI. 

Exlracl  of  a  Ldler  from  Mr.  Duiicomde 
lo  ArehOishop  Herring, 

Filth-street,  Jiine  10,  1744. 
ATR.  Pope,  I  hear,  has  left  tiie  bulk  of 
his  fortune  to  Mrs.  Bloimt,  a  lady  to 
whom,  it  is  thought,  he  either  was,  or, 
at  least,  ought  to  have  been  married. 
The  Earl  of  Marchniont,  Lord  Bathurst, 
Mr.  Murray(l,  and  Mr.  Arbuthnotjl,  are 
his  executors.  He  has  bequeathed  all 
his  manuscripts  to  Lord  Bolmgbroke, 

I  am  told  that  he  has  left  many  plans 
and  fragments,  but  few  finished  pieces. 
A  report  is  spread  about  town,  that,  dur- 

t  The  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
i  Translated  from  Horace,  b.  i.  cpist.  12. 
§  Isow  Eail  Mansfield. 
II  Of  the   court  of  exchequer,  ouly  sou  of 
Dr.  Arbutimot. 
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ing  his  illness,  a  dispute  happciiefl,  ia 
hiscliamber,  between  his  two  physicians, 
Burton  (vvlio  is  since  dead  himself-'- )  and 
Thompson;  llie  former  ciiargin'T  the 
latter  witii  hastening  his  death,  by  the 
violent  purges  he  had  prescribed,  and 
the  otiicr  retorting  the  charge.  Mr. 
Pope  at  length  silenced  them,  by  saying, 
"Gentlemen,  I  only  learn,  by. your  dis- 
course, that  I  aai  in  a  very  dangerous 
Avay;  therefore  all  I  have  now  to  ask 
is,  tliat  the  following  epigram  may  be 
added,  after  my  dcaiii,  to  the  next 
edition  of  the  Dimciad,  by  way  of  post- 
script: 

"  Dunces,  rejoice,  forgive  all  ccnsin-es  past ; 
The  greatest  dunce  lias  killd  your  foe  at  Uist." 

However,  I  have  been  since  told,  that 
these  lines  were  really  written  by  Burton 
himself;  and  tlie  following  epigram,  by 
;i  friend  of  Thomson,  was  occasioned 
by  the  foregoing  one : 

"  As  physic  and  verse  botli  to  Phopbus  belong, 
So  tJie  Colleije  oft  dabble  in  potion  and  song; 
Hence  Burton,  resolv'd  his  emetic>  shall  hit, 
AV  hen  his  recipe  tails,  gives  a  puke  with  his  wit.' 

Dr.  Thomson  is  going  to  publish 
Pope's  case.  I  fmd  he  is  in  high  repute 
with  several  persons  of  distinction. 

I  shall  leave  the  doctor  and  Mr.  Pope, 
with  a  few  lines  taken  from  a  poetical 
epistle,  addressed  many  years  ago  to  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  by  my  friend,  Dr. 
Cowper,+  which  might  pass  lor  an  en- 
comium on  the  kitter,  if  he  liad  made  a 
proper  application  of  his  v/it  and  hue 
genius. 

"  Good-natured  wit  a  talent  is  from  heaven, 
For  noblest  purposes  to  mortals  given; 
Studious  to  please,  it  seeks  not  others  harm. 
Cuts  but  to  Ileal,  and  fights  but  to  disarm. 
It  cheers  the  spirits,  smooths  the  anxious  brow, 
Enlivens  industry,  and  ciiases  woe ; 
In  beauteous  colours  dresses  home-spun  truth, 
And  wisdom  recommends  to  heedless  youth ; 
At  vice  it  points  the  strongest  ridicule, 
And  shames  to  virtue  eveiy  vicious  fool  ! 
Like  you,  my  Lord,  it  all  mankind  invites, 
Like  you  instructs  tii^m,  and  like  you  delights." 

I  is  impossible  to  write  a  letter  now, 
without  tincturing  the  ink  with  tar-water. 

*  He  sur^•ived  Mr.  Pope  not  above  ten  days. 

t  Son  of  Judge  Cowpe'r,  then  rector  of  Berk- 
hamstead,-  HertfordsUire,  aud  one  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's chaplains 


This  is  the  common  topic  of  discourse 
both  among  the  rich  and  poor,  high  and 
low  :  and  the  Bisliop  of  Cloyne  has  made 
it  as  fashionable  as  going  to  Vauxhall  or 
Ranclagli.  Dr.  Carlton  (a  physician, 
who  lives  in  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  fa- 
mily) thinks  it  may  be  usehil  in  several 
cases,  but  dislikes  the  Bishop's  manner  of 
preparing  it,  in  which  he  thinks  the  in- 
fusion of  tar  much  too  strong.  However, 
the  faculty  in  general,  and  the  whole 
posse  of  apothecaries,  are  very  angry 
both  with  the  author  and  the  book,  whicli 
makes  many  people  suspect  it  is  a  good 
thing.  All  tliat  I  know  of  it  is,  thaC 
it  has  relieved  two  of  my  friends  from 
stubborn  coughs;  at  least,  they  them- 
selves think  so. 

I  liave  undertaken  to  be  editor  of  the 
work;:  mentioned  in  those  proposals,  lor 
two  reasons : 

First,  I  really  think  it  worthy  the  view 
of  the  public;  and  tbe  essays,  in  particu- 
lar, liUed  with  curious  and  uncommon 
thoughts ;  and, 

Secondly,  I  liope  the  publication  may 
be  of  some  service  to  a  very  good  wo- 
man, in  the  decline  of  life,  and  one  of 
the  best  of  daughter, jl 

In  a  letter  fiom  a  correspondent  at 
York  are  these  Avords  : 

"  Our  worthy  diocesan  is  now  at  Bi- 
shop-Thorp, and  every  day  rising  in. 
the  esteem  of  this  extensive  county. 
The  clergy  and  laity  seem  to  vie  with 
one  another  ia  their  affection  towards 
him." 

The  former  part  of  this  letter  was 
written  before  Mr.  Pope's  will  was  print- 
ed. It  seems  he  was  under  an  odd  per- 
plexity about  extreme  unction.  It  he 
did  not  receive  it,  it  would  disgust  the 
catholics;  if  he  did,  and  should  recover, 
his  protestant  friends  would  rally  hinu 
It  is  likely  he  thought  of  it,  as  Augustus 
of  Poland  did  of  his  bead  roll  C'esi  un& 
Oagaleile.     I  am,  my  Lord,  Jcc. 

J  "  Poems  on  several  occasions,  and  two  cri- 
"  tical  essays,  viz.  the  first  on  the  harrr.ouy,  va- 
"  riety,  and  power  of  numbers,  whe'iher  in  prose 
"  ov  vei-se,  and  the  other  on  tise  numbers  of  Pa- 
"  radise  Lost;  written  attlio  desire  of  Mr.  Ri- 
"  chardson  tlie  painter,  i.i  one  volume  quarto, 
"  by  JJr.  Samuel  Say."  These  cs.says  iiaye  been 
niuHi  improved  by\thp  best..udges.  Mr,  Say 
was  a  dissenting  "  miaister  ia  \\'estiniiister. 
He  died  in  1743.  .  . 

$  Married  to  IMr.  Toms,  a  dissenting  minu- 
ter, at  Hadleigh,  iu  Suffolk. 
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LETTER    CXVII. 

Afehbisliop   Herring  to   William   Dun- 
combe^  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Bishop-Tlioi-pe,  July  1.  1744. 
■•rou  ^Yere  very  obligino-  in  sending  me 

the  account  you  did  of  Mr  Pope, 
fer  we  were  so  far  fiom  knowing  any  of 
those  particulars  of  his  exit,  that  we 
ivere  but  just  sure  that  he  was  gone. 
He  wanted  nothing  but  good-nature,  and 
the  spirit  of  true  freedom  {which  he 
had  only  in  idea,)  to  make  him  excellent ; 
and  yet,  perhaps,  his  acrimony  was  the 
sting  of  the  bee,  for  such  he  was,  rather 
than  a  wasp. 

Though  we  are  so  backward  in  some 
sort  of  intelligence,  we  are  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  virtues  of  tar-water; 
some  have  been  cured,  as  they  think, 
and  some  made  sick  by  it ;  and  I  do 
think  it  a  defect  in  the  good  Bishop's  re- 
commendation of  it,  that  he  makes  it  a 
catholicon  :  but,  I  dare  be  confident,  he 
believes  it  such. 

I  cannot  tell  what  the  good  people 
of  London  think  of  our  public  afl'airs. 
We  that  judge  two  hundred  miles  from 
tlie  capital,  are  not  without  our  appre- 
hensions. There  is  something  disagree- 
able to  reflect,  that  we  are  secured  at 
home  by  strangers ;"  and  abroad,  if 
not  at  the  mercy  of  our  enemies,  yet, 
certainly,  upon  the  defensive.  I  sec,  by 
a  letter  from  the  camp,  that  our  oflicers 
there  are  quite  angry  with  the  Dutcli, 
tut,  perhaps,  they  are  more  tlic  objects 
of  pity. 

I  shall  be  extrenaely  pleased  with  half 
a  dozen  copies  of  Mr.  Say's  book.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  Lc. 

LETTER    CXLVIIL 

From  ihe  same  lo  Iht  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Bishop-Thorpe  May  15,  1745. 
J  WAS  sorry,  in  my  little  hurry  of  busi- 
ness before  ray  journey,  that  I  lost 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  you.  I  thank 
you  and  your  son  for  the  agreeable  pre- 
sent that  was  left  me.  I  congratulate 
)'au  upon  the  hopeful  prospect  you  have 

•  «000  Dutch  troopSr 


of  your  son's  ingenuity,  and  1  pray 
God  continue  him  in  the  same  sense  of 
his  duty  which  I  know  you  have  been 
careful  to  instil  into  him.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  some  way  instrumental  to  it, 
by  recommending  him  to  a  good  tutor, 
which,  I  am  very  well  assured,  Mr. 
Heaton,  of  Beae't,  is ;  for  such  is  his 
character  to  me,  and  I  know  he  is  a  per- 
son extremely  acceptable  to  the  j)resent 
master  of  the  college,  Mr.  Castle,  to 
whom  I  will  take  the  liberty  to  recom- 
mend your  son,  by  giving  him  a  letter 
to  him,  if  you  please  to  give  me  notice 
of  the  precise  time  of  his  going  for  ad- 
mission. 

Our  news  from  Flanders  has  been  dis- 
agreeable enoughs,  and  yet  there  is  a 
mixture  of  honour  in  the  disappointment, 
which  gives  one  spirits  and  hopes ;  and 
it  is  certainly  better  to  miscarry  in  th« 
fieW  of  battle,  through  temerity,  than 
cowardice.     I  am,  dear  Sir,  Sec. 

LETTER    CXLIX. 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,      Bishop-Tlioip,  July  29,  174S.      ^ 
T  AM  in  your  debt  for  three  letters,  the 

last  of  which  met  me  here,  at  my 
return  out  ot  Nottinghamshire,  where  I 
went  to  visit  a  friend,  J  snug  and  private, 
as  I  hoped,  but  I  found  it  quite  other- 
wise, and  am  really  returned  to  this 
place  for  retirement.  However,  my 
journey  was  very  agreeable.  I  paid  some 
compliments  to  great  folks,  who  love  to 
be  complimented,  and  got  into  the  ac- 
quaintance and  characters  of  some  ef 
.the  principal  gentry  in  that  part  of  my 
diocese. 

I  thank  you  for  your  offer  of  the  cu- 
riosities, I  mean  the  forms  of  prayer  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Sayijl  but  as  1  am  never 
likely  to  be  employed  in  forming  com- 
positions of  that  sort  for  the  public,  ||  that 
work  being  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, they  will  be  of  no  use  to  me;  for 
common  use,  the  common  form  will 
serve  my  purpose. 

t  The  battle  of  Fontonoy,  May  1. 
X  Dr.  William  Herring,  rector  of  Carleton, 
§  On  public  occasions,.  Irom  tlie  tiiue  of 
archbishop  Laud. 

II  Unlikely  as  it  w^s,  this  event,  however, 
did  soon  happen, 

1  was 
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I  was  extremely  jjlcased  to  hear  of 
your  kind  reception  at  Cainbridjrc.  11 
I  had  had  no  hand  in  it,  the  good  mas- 
ter's natnral  temper  would  have  prompted 
Iiini  to  have  behaved  towards  you  in  the 
manner  that  he  did.  1  dare  say  yon  will 
have  no  reason  of  any  kind  to  repent 
your  son's  admission  into  Bene't  college, 
where  I  Avish  him  every  possible  success. 
Tom  Pylc"^  is  a  leained  and  worthy,  as 
well  as  a  lively  and  entertaining  man. 
To  be  sure,  his  success  has  not  been  equal 
to  his  merit,  which  yet,  perhaps,  is  in 
some  measure  owing  to  himself,  for  that 
very  impetuosity  of  spirit,  which,  under 
proper  government  renders  him  the 
agreeable  creature  he  is,  has,  in  some  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  got  the  better  of  him 
and  hurt  his  views. 

Your  last  letter  brought  me  very  disa- 
greeable news,  and  I  began  to  think, 
thai  it  was  really  Haniiibai  ad  porfas, 
and  so  it  will  prove,  if  Ostend  be  taken. + 
This  acqusition  in  North  America^  is 
something,  and,  I  suppose,  pleases  the 
inerciiants.  Sure  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  Dutch  to  act  the  part  of  which  they 
are  suspected.  If  they  do,  let  France  be 
our  ally,  and  lord  of  the  Seven  Provinces  I 
An  open  enemy  is  a  friend,  compared  to 
a  secret  and  perfidious  one.  By  this 
means  they  would  reduce  the  royal  duke 
to  the  fauces  Caudiiice.^     I  am,  kc. 

LETTER  CL. 

FrojTi  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,      Bishop-Thorpe,  Oct.  15,  1745. 
I  WAS  extremely  mortihed  at  a  letter  to- 
day from  Mr.   Herring,    in  which  he 
told  rae,  that  he  had  not  sent  you  a  ser- 

*  Minister  of  Lynn-regis,  canon  residentiary 
of  Salisbury,  and  author  of  a  paraphrase  on  the 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Revelations.  He  died  in 
1757,  ag;ed  84.  Sixty  Sermons  by  him  on 
plain  and  practical  subjects,  w  ere  published  in 
two  volumes  octavo,  in  1773.  Mr.  Whiston  says, 
that  "  Dr  Sydall,  with  Mr.  Pyle,  sen.  of  Lynn, 
"  were  the  two  best  scholars  that  he  ever  ex- 
"  amined  for  holy  orders,  while  he  was  chaplain 
"  to  Dr.  Moor,  bishop  of  Norwich."  Memoirs 
of  his  Lite,  p.  287. 

t  Osteiid  was  taken,  Angnst  14,  and,  on  De- 
cember 4,  Hannibal  was  at  the  gates — the  Pre- 
tender was  at  Derby. 

t  Cape  Breton. 

§  Or  "  the  Caudian  Forks."  The  danger  and 
dis:;-race  of  the  Romans  in  those  narrow  passes 
may  be  seen  iu  Livy,  b.  ix. 


iiionll  and  speech, •[  because  he  did  not 
know  where  you  lived.  I  ask  your  par- 
don for  being  so  careless;  but,  indeed,  I 
had  given  him  my  orders  to  you  (as  was 
right,  I  am  sure)  among  the  first  of  my 
hiends. 

You  see  what  a  bustle  these  ruffians 
have  made  in  the  nation.  I  little  thought 
I  should  have  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
observation  at  this  juricture,  my  mean- 
ing being  oidy  to  discharge  my  duty  in 
my  proj^er  sphere  and  station ;  but,  be 
the  event  wliat  it  will,  I  hope  I  shall 
have  the  grace  never  to  repent  of  doing 
my  best  service  to  my  country. 

Our  best  intelligence  from  the  North 
seem  to  agree,  that  the  rebels  are  much 
divided,  and,  I  hope  in  God  the  next 
news  will  be,  that  they  are  in  confusion. 
What  is  the  matter  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don? there  is  a  jealousy  and  gloominess, 
quite  disagreeable  ;  and  I  hear  a  discou- 
raging account  of  Oxford. 

Jf  you  please  to  call  at  Mr.  Herring's 
when  you  go  into  the  city,  a  sermon  and 
speech  are  extremely  at  your  service.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

'      LETTER  CLL 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Bishop-Thoipe,  June  25,  1756. 
ciNCE  bad   news  must  be  told,  I  think 

it  an  honest  art,  for  the  comfort  of 
tliis  chequered  life,  to  convey  it  in  as 
agreeable  manner  as  may  be,  and  mix  it 
in  some  sort  with  pleasure.  Your  good 
brother'-' ••  is  paying  a  debt  which,  serins, 
ocius,  is  due  from  us  all ;  but,  I  dare  say, 
your  kind  presence  contributes  not  a  little 
to  lighten  his  sj)irit,  and  sooth  the  cares  of 
his  family  ;  and  I  thank  you,  when  you 
told  me  a  story  that  gave  me  real  con- 
cern, that  you  blended  entertainment 
with  it.  If  the  good  man  is  still  amongst 
us,  my  best  wishes  are  with  him;  if  he 
is  mingled  with  the  greater  number, 
peace  be   to  his  manes  ;  and  I  hope  and 

II  Preached  at  the  cathedral-church  of  York, 
on  occasion  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland,  Sept. 
2'2. 

51  On  the  same  occasion,  to  the  nobility,  gen- 
try, and  clergy,  at  tlie  castle  of  York,  Sept.  ^4. 
This  was  the  first  alarm  that  was  given  to  the  na- 
tion, and  will  ever  be  remembered  to  his  Grace's 
honour. 

**  John  Duncombe,  Esq.  of  Stocks,  in  Hert- 
fordshire.   He  died  June  30, 1746. 

believe 
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believe  that  he  leaves  a  son  behind  him 
of  a  temper  and  disposition  to  imitate  so 
good  a  father. 

Your  friend  Bevvley  dined  Avith  mc  the 
other  day.  He  told  me  your  brother 
Avas  still  alive,  by  his  last  intelligence. 
I  propose  to  be  better  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Dc.vley.  He  is  a  very  agreeable 
man,  and  has  the  air  and  appearance 
of  a  very  honest  one.  I  pretend  to  some 
skill  in  faces.  No  way  is  infallible,  but 
I  am  confident  that  is  one  Avay  to  the 
hearts  of  men.  As  I  do  not  love  to  be 
idle,  I  have  done  a  good  deal  here 
^t  my  premises,  and  I  have  called  in 
Mr.  Eewley,  who  has  a  turn  for  it,  to 
pl;;n  me  a  few  more  alterations.  I  hope 
^vhat  I  have  is  now  my  own,  to  the  end 
of  ray  sliort  lease;  at  least  no  northern 
irnipiions  are  likely  to  shorten  it.  Old 
Lov.;t,  the  arch-rebel,  is  taken;  and  the 
chieis  are  now  suffering  the  just  jiunish- 
ii.cnl  of  the  most  perfidious  rebtllion 
t-;ut  ever  men  were  guilty  of.  Theii 
conntry  is  the  picture  of  desolation ; 
hall  the  men  slaiii;  families  perishing 
for  want ;  houses  and  huts  burnt ;  corn 
destroyed  for  for:.ge ;  not  a  spire  of 
grass;  woods  burnt  to  the  ground,  for 
the  compass  of  twenty  miles;  and  even 
thcirprivate  fislieries  all  drained,  to  sup- 
ply a  devouring  army.  This  is  the  state 
of  the  enemy  country,  and  surely  no 
other  ihan  the  cfTects  of  t!ie  justest  venge- 
ance ;  and  yet  there  is  a  horror  in  the 
scene,  Avhich  makes  nature  shrhik  back 
at  the  reflection.  Praised  be  the  goodness 
of  God,  for  preserving  to  us  tlie  blessings 
of  a  just  and  gentle  government?  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  yours,  &:c. 

LETTER    CLH. 

Archbishop  Herring    In    William   Dun- 
combe^    Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Bishop-Thorp,  Oct.  21, 1747. 
T  HAVE  taken  both  your  letters  into  my 
■  hands  a  great  many  times  to  answer, 
and  been  as  often  prevented.  I  never 
did,  nor  ever  will  forget  my  friends, 
certainly  not  such  friends  as  yourself, 
whom  I  have  known  so  long,  and  from 
wliose  correspondence  I  have  received 
both  pleasure  und  profit. 


The  Master  of  Bene't"  made  me  a  visit 
this  summer,  and  I  was  extremely  pleased 
to  hear  him  speak  with  imcommon  re- 
gard of  your  son,  he  does  not  speak 
lightly,  and  never  insincerely. 

We  have  had  and  still  enjoy  the  fmest 
season  imaginable,  which,  with  other 
reasons,  would  detain  me  longer  here, 
but  I  am  thinking  of  London,  for  the 
voice  and  countenance  of  every  indivi- 
dual friend  will  at  present  have  its  use  in 
the  support  of  tlie  King's  government  I 
Through  the  feeble  help  of  treacherous 
allies,  our  neighbour-king  is  certainly  too 
much  for  us,  and,  I  think,  we  have  no- 
thing to  do,  but  practise  Phocion's  poli- 
cy, who  advised  his  countrymen  not  to 
quarrel  with  Alexander,  till  tliey  found 
they  could  beat  him.  I  wish  some  of  our 
great  men  could  practise  another  piece  of 
his  policy,  which  was,  to  divert  the  arms 
of  tliat  grand  inonarque.  But  Phocion  is 
a  name  of  bad  omen.  He  lived  when  the 
Grecian  state  was  sxpiring. 

Ruthcrforth's  antagonist  is  a  lady-f, 
the  wile  of  a  clergyman  in  iNorLluim- 
berland;  1  cannot  recollect  her  name. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 
friend,  &;c. 


LETTER     CLin. 

Archbishop   Herring    lo    the    Rev.   Mr. 
Whislon. 

Kensinstton, 
Rev,  Sir,  January  28,  17-17-8. 

T  THANK  you  most  kindly  for  your 
good  letter,  and  am  better  pleased 
with  your  Ghristiau  wishes  for  me,  than 
^vith  a  hundred  compliments  I  have  re- 
ceived in  picked  and  elegant  phrases. 
Yours,  I  am  sure  come  from  a  good 
lieart  and  a  sober  judgment.  I  will  do 
the  best  1  can  in  this  station,  to  which, 
indeed,  I  have  been  forced.  And  as 
neither  pride,  nor  ambition,  nor  covet- 
ousness  tempted  me  to  desire  it,  so  it  is 
my  daily  ^jrayer  to  God,  that  in  the  use 
and  exercise  of  this  gi  eat  olfice,  I   may 

*  Air.  Castle. 

tMrs.  Coqkbuni.  Hrr  works  were  after- 
wards p'.iWishctl  by  Dr.  Birch.  The  pamphlet  to 
which  the  raclibisliop  here  alhidcs,  is  entitled, 
*'  Remaikson  the  princijiles  and  Keasoninj^'s  of 
"Dr.  Kutherlbrtli's  Essay  on  the  Natnre  and 
♦*  Obligation  of  Virtue."' 

keep 
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keep  my  heart  and  uiy  hands  free  from 
those  sad  teinptalions.  VVIiat  yoa  hint 
about  the  form  of  prayer,  yonr  a'j;c,  and 
learning,  and  experience,  give  you  a 
right  to  say;  but  it  becomes  tliem  who 
have  less  of  all  those  to  be  a  little  more 
reserved  :  the  same  form  is  come  out  by 
authority  for  this  year.  Many  good  men 
concur  with  you  on  the  sul)ject  of  the 
murrain--;  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  a  little 
time,  it  will  make  tlie  stoutest  of  us  cry 
•ut  for  mercy,  and  reach  those  liigh 
places,  which  seem  almost  out  of  the 
reach  of  such  calamities.  Upon  your 
hint,  I  lofllced  over  the  forms  of  prayer, 
and  find  one  for  the  17tli  of  January, 
1703-4.  This,  I  suppose,  is  what  you 
mean,  and  I  send  you  one  of  the  prayers 
transcribed,  I  am,  reverend  Sir,  your 
assured  friend. 

LETTER     CLIV. 

Arehbishop  Herring  lo  the  Rtv.  Dr. 
Benson. 


JRcv.  Sir, 


Kensington, 
February  i!,  1747-8. 


T  CANNOT  satisfy  myself  with  having 
sent  a  cold  and  common  answer  of 
thanks,  for  your  volume  of  most  excel- 
lent and  useful  sermons.  I  do  it  in  tliis 
manner  with  great  esteem  and  cordiality. 
I  thank  you,  at  the  same  time,  as  be- 
comes me  to  do,  for  your  very  obliging 
j;ood  wishes.  The  subject  on  wliich  my 
friends  congratulate  me,  is,  in  ti-uth, 
matter  of  constant  anxiety  to  me.  I  hope 
J  have  an  honest  intention,  and,  for  the 
rest,  I  must  rely  on  the  good  grace  of 
God,  and  the  counsel  and  assistance  of 
my  friends. 

I  think  it  happy,  that  I  am  called  up 
to  this  high  station,  at  a  time  when 
.  spite,  and  rancour,  and  narrowness  of 
spirit  are  out  of  countenance ;  when  we 
breathe  the  benign  and  comfortable  air 
of  liberty  and  toleration;  and  the  teach- 
ers of  our  common  religion  make  it  their 
business  to  extend  its  essential  inHuence, 
and  join  in  supporting  its  true  interest 
and  honour.  No  times  ever  called  more 
loudly  upon  protestants  for  zeal,  and  uni- 
ty, and  charity.  I  am,  reverend  Sir, 
your  assured  friend. 

*  In  consequence,  as  it  should  seem,  of  Mr. 
Wbilston's  desire,  a  prayer  was  afterwards  or- 
dered on  this  account,  being  first  read  (as  be 
observes)  in  Lyudon  CBurcb,  m  K*tia»d,  May 
19.  1748. 


LETTER     CLV. 
Archbishop  Herring  to  W.  Duncombe,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Kensington,  May  18,  1748. 

AS  you  insist  upon  it,  that  the  library 
at  Lambeth  shall  be  enriched  by  your 
very  bounlilul  present:]:.  I  accept  it, 
with  thanks,  for  myself  and  successors, 
and  they  shall  be  depo.iled  with  proper 
care  and  acknowledgment.  Your  letter 
was  brought  to  me  in  company,  and  I 
understood  your  servant  siiot  away  like  a 
ghost. 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  you,  and 
hope  you  will  not  defer  your  visits  till  I 
get  to  Lambeth. 

Your  son  writes  well,  and  I  feel  hij 
agitations  before  his  act.  I  remember, 
I  never  was  more  frightened  than  on  the 
like  occasion.  I  heard  of  the  riot  of  these 
boys  y  before.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
business  extremely  tragical,  but  it  is  a« 
instance  how  general  a  spirit  of  misrule 
is  gone  forth  amongst  us. 

Poor  D'Oyley's  death  I  heard  of  the 
day  after  it  happened.  I  remember  his 
collection  of  books.  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  a  catalogue  of  them,  and  possibly  I 
might  think  of  purchasing  thcra(l.  I 
thank  you  for  your  ingenious  sonnet,  and 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  assured  friend. 

Pray  see  my  picture  at  Hudson's.  If 
you  like  it,  I  will  order  a  copy,  and  sit 
once  or  twice,  but,  I  protest,  I  am  tired 
of  that  work. 


LETTER     CLVL 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Lambetli,  May  15,  1750^ 

Re  assured  that  I  want  no  remem- 
brancer to  serve  you,  or  the  very  de- 
serving young  man  your  son.  He  shall 
not  lose  ihe  fellowship  at  Bcne't,  through 
any  failure  in  me  to  help  huii,  and  I 
know  you  will  leave  the  manner  ot  it  to 
me. 

$  Rymer's  Fcedera,  17  vols,  folio. 

11  The  und«r  graduates  at  Cau>undi^e,_  on  tb« 
tiine  and  mode  ot  the  everclse  pertora.eu  by  tbo 
bacbelors  ot  arts  beiiijj  altered. 

§  Thev  were  purchiised  by  Mr.  Wluston,  book- 
spli';r    B  FleeVsU-eet 

L  1  2  ^  ^'^ 
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I  was  the  other  day  at  your  friend 
Mr.  Richardson's*,  to  see  a  head  of  bi- 
shop Fleetwood,  of  his  father's  painting. 
He  Avas  very  polite;  and,  on  my  asking 
whether  he  would  part  with  it,  he  con- 
sented, and  we  soon  agreed  upon  the 
terms +.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  assured 
friend. 


LETTER       CLVII. 

Archbishop Herr'mglo  IV.  Duncomhe,  Esq. 

Lambeth  House, 
DfarSir,  April  18,  1752. 


lady,  on  a  long  promise.  I  will  hope 
for  another  opportunity,  for  there  is  a 
treasure  in  being  acquainted  with  a  tiian 
of  such  an  heart  and  understanding  as 
Mr.    Browne. 

I  return  youf  Greene's  very  sensible 
letter.  I  have  the  best  opinion  of  him, 
and  a  strong  propensity,  if  I  live,  to  be 
useful  to  the  eld  house'*.  I  am,  deav 
Sir,  your  assured  friend. 

LETTER     CLIX. 

From  Ihe  same  to  the  same. 


AS  the  author:}:  chose  to  convey  the 
inclosed  ||  to  me  by  your  hands,  I  de- 
sire toreturnitto  him  the  same  way,  but 
upon  condition  that  you  give  him  my 
sincerest  thanks  lor  the  perusal  of  it.  It 
has  given  me  prodigious  pleasure ;  and  I 
liave  but  one,  or  perhaps  two  reasons, 
for  forbearing  the  strongest  encomium. 
I  wish  to  God,  Lucretius  had  had  so  good 
a  subject,  and  so  much  at  his  heart ! 

Tiie  author's  intentions  (1  do  me  ho- 
nour, and  I  am  proud  of  being  trans- 
mitted to  posterity,  as  a  friend  to  such 
doctrine,  so  explained  and  illuminated, 
Dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully. 

LETTER    CLVIIL 

From  Ihe  same  to  Ihe  same. 


Dear  Sir, 


Croydon,  June  25, 1752, 


rpHE  country,  I  perceive,  has  a  fine 
effect  upon  you,  and  it  is  well  for 
you  rejuvenesce re  ;  for  I  know,  from  more 
reasons  than  one,  that  you  will  be  brought 
into  no  dangers,  by  a  new  sprmg  m  your 
constitution.  I  have  reproached  myselt 
more  than  once  for  not  fixing  a  tune  for 
a  little  expedition  hither,  as  you  had  in- 
timated an  irxlinalion  in  Mr.  Browne  to 
do  me  that  favour,  but  indeed  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  do  it ;  for  the  only  day  1 
iiad  to  spare,  was  claimed  from  me  by  a 

*  In  Queen  square. 

i  This  picture  the  archbishop  bequeathed,  by 
his  last  wiU,  to  tiie  late  Earl  of  Haidvvicke,  his 
"  ever  honoured  friend." 

t  Isaac  Hawkins  Bro\vne,  Esq.  member  of 
parliament  for  Wenlock,  in  Shropshu  e. 

II  A  MS.  copy  of  his  Latin  poem,  De  ammi 
immortalitate. 

§  Of  inscribing  it  to  his  Grace. 


Dear  Sir,  Croydon,  July  i,  1753. 

T    AM  ashamed  I  have  not  answered  your 

verv   kind  and  tender  letter++,  as  I 

cannot'plead  disability  for  any  time  since 

I   received   it.       My   neglect  has  been 

owing  to  an  attention  to  a  course  of  life 

where  my  hours  are  set  and  marked  out 

to  particular  purposes,  or  taken  up  by 

the  visits  of  my  friends.     Blessed  be  God 

for  it,  I  have  mended  in  my  health  since 

ray  first  arrival  here,  and  continue  to  mend 

gradually.     In   so   acute  a  disorder  as 

mine  was,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  th;:t 

I  could  jump  into  health,    (jumping  is 

too  much   for  me)  but   I  ought  to  be 

contented   and  thankful    too,    if   I   can 

walk  leisurely  into  it.     I  have  for  some 

time  regained  my  natural  rest,  eat  as  well 

as  a  man  can  do  palled  and  fatigued  with 

medicine,  have  no  degree  ol  a  fever  and 

little  or  no  cough;  but  yet  my  lungs  have 

not  their  proper  tone,  and  mounting  up 

stairs  puts  me  a  little  to  it. 

J  am  sorry  you  have  been  so  ill,  and 
hope,  when  you  favour  me  with  another 

r  Then  fellow  of  Benet-college,  afterwards 
minister  of  St.  George's  Tombland,  c>:c.  Nor- 

**  His  grace  left  to  the  college  lOOOl.  in  Old 
South  Sea'aunuities.  ^  , .  w^ 

tt  Some  weeks  before  the  date  of  this  letter, 
the  aichbishop  was  seized  with  a pleuntic  fever, 
at  Lambeth-house,  which  brought  hun  to  tlie 
brink  of  the  arave  ;  and  by  the  great  quantity  «t 
blood  which  he  lost  ^foul-score  ounces)  his 
strength  and  spirits  were  so  impaired,  that 
thougli,  on  his  retiring  to  Croydon,  he  did,  in 
some  measure,  recover,  yet,  from  that  time  he^ 
mi"ht  rat'.ier  be  said  to  languish  than  to  live ;  de- 
c'.iuing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  public  bunncss, 
and  ^eein-  little  company  but  his  relations  and 
particular>riends.  Ouce,  indeed,  the  late  prin- 
cpss  of  Wales  did  him  the  honour  ot  breakfast- 
ing with  him,  ajul  was  received  and  entertained 
with  that  unaftected  ease  and  politeness,  for 
which  his  Grace  was  so  eminently  distmguifhed. 
...  '  kiitM' 
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letter,  to  hear  a  better  account  of  you. 
I  Ir.id  two  pliysici;ms  added  to  Dr. 
Wilinot,  but  yet  the  doctor  lost  no  repu- 
tiition  with  nic,  for  I  have  a  high  opi- 
iii<iu  ol   hini. 

I    will    take   care    of  Mrs.  Wright's 
jincuis  when  I  go   to   Laiubclh.     I   am, 

LETTER     CLX. 

From  Ike  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Croydon  house,  Nov.  5, 1753. 
|r  I  did  not  know  you  to  be  an  honest 
'  man  upon  long  experience,  1  should 
take  you  for  a  designing  one.  I  return 
Ihe  inclosed"-,  without  any  observations 
upon  it,  b\it  that  the  complinient  you 
convev,  comes  from  a  man,  who,  it  is 
very  plain,  does  not  know  me.  Excess 
of  praise  lias  generally  as  little  founda- 
tion, as  excess  of  calumny. 

I  thank  you  for  informing  me  of  the 
author  of  Ruslicus  -K  That  letter  had 
the  united  approbation  of  tlie  readers 
liere. 

The  new  edition  of  Tate  and  Brady. 
is  not  come  out,  that  I  know  of.  The 
emendations  suggested  were  much  ap- 
proved of,  but  my  authority  to  alter 
ihem  made  a  matter  of  some  doubt; 
so  the  middle  way  was  taken,  of  correct- 
ing the  errors  J,  not  the  imperfections. 

1[  bless  God,  I  am  easy,  and  much  the 
more  so,  for  abiding  here.  If  a  perfect 
cure  is  to  be  eOecied  upon  me,  it  must 
be  done  by  air  and  exercise,  caution  as  to 
wdiat  I  eat,  and  quiet,  the  great  balm  of 
life. 

Your  friend,  Dr.  Carter  [J,  is  griev- 
ously teased  by  folks,  wlio  call  them- 
selves "  the  orthodox."  I  abhor  every 
tendency  to  the  Trinity  controversy. 
The  manlier  in  which  it  is  always  ma- 
nai-ed,  is  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Your  affectionate  friend. 


«  From  a  noble  earl,  since  deceased, 

t  A  letter  so  signed  in  "  The  world,"  vol.  i. 
Dumb.  36. 

t  In  the  edition  of  these  Psalms,  1737,  there 
y.-re  r.bove  two  hundred  errors  of  the  press. 

i  >Uaister  of  St.  George's  chapel,  Deal,  who 
had  been  presented,  the  year  before,  by  one  of 
the  ch;ipel-wardens,  at  the  instigation,  as  it  ap- 
peared, of  the  rector,  for  not  reading  the  Atha- 
nasian  creed.  This  gave  vise  to  a  controversy 
with  that  gentleman,  which,  as  usual,  was  at- 
tfinded  with  much  personal  scandal. 


LETTER    CLXT. 

rroin  lite  same  lo  the  same. 

Dear  Sir  Croydon-house  Nov.  25, 175S. 
AT  last  you  will  receive  the  very  af- 
■^  fecting  and  igenious  poems  of  Mrs. 
Wright,  ""which  were  laid  up  with  such 
pecufiar  care,  that  1  could  neither  hnd 
them  myself,  nor  give  directions  to  any 
one  else  where  to  look  for  them. 

I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  edition  of 
Tate,  which,  you  said,  you  would  leave 
for  me  at  Lambeth.  Ifthere  is  time,  it 
shall  be  made  proper  use  of;  and,  I  am 
sure,  thanks  are  most  justly  due  to  you 
on  that  affair  il. 

I  think  1  lent  our  friend  Hawkins 
Browne  the  poems  published  by  Lauder; 
and  I  think  he  has  not  returned  them ; 
ask,  when  you  see  him.  That  strange 
man(1  has  sent  me  another  volume  of 
select  authors,  as  he  terms  it,  MiUouo 
faccm  prce.hicentlum.  I  have  read  Mase- 
nius's'i  Sarcolis--",  and  I  know  it  will 
please  you.  The  sentiments  are  great, 
the  versification  very  easy  and  harmoni- 
ous, and  1  think  the  fiction  very  fine  and 
poetical;  so  much  so,  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  authority  attached  to  a  real  di- 
vine story,  as  Milton  treats  it,  I  should 
doubt  which  method  to  prefer.  If  Mil- 
ton ever  read  Masenius,  he  most  cer- 
tainly digested  him. 

I  never  read  the  letters  you  mention  m 
your  postscript;  and,  if  you  have  them, 
1  should  like  to  receive  them  with  the 
Pjalms  :  I  mean  the  archbishop  of  Bam- 
bray's,  and  Monsieur  de  la  Motte's. 

Gilbert  West  brought  me  some  i.nge- 
nious  essays  of  Psalmanazar's,  just  pub- 
lished, on  the  difficult  miracles  in  the 
Old  Testament,  by  way   of  solution  of 

them.  ,,    .1    r 

I  wish  this  Jew  bill  was  got  well  rid  of 
(little  better  than  the  dispute  about  eat- 
ing black  puddings),  and  that  the  legis- 
lauire  would  seriously  set   themselves  to 


11  Mr.  Dancombe's  corrections  above-men. 
tioned  (as  appeal's  from  another  letter,  dated 
June  U5, 17.5.5),  were  sent  by  tlie  arclibisbop  to 
Mr,  RiehAvdson  (king's  pi  inter),  for  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Tare's  Pilams,then  preparing. 

.4  Lauder.  •      l     t 

•^  Piofessorofrlietoricandpoetrj',in  the  Je* 

suits  college  at  Cologne,  in  the  year  1650. 

*♦  TU_  Incaanation. 

L  i  3  «^o? 
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slop  those  vices  under  which  the  nation 
bleeds.  I  was  startled  at  an  assertion  in 
the  Inspector*  of  yesterday,  that  more 
robberies  and  murders  had  been  commit- 
ted in  the  last  seventeen  weeks,  than  in 
the  whole  reign  of  qvieen  Anne.  I  am, 
dear  Sir,  your  assured  friend. 

LETTER    CLXII. 

Archbishop  Hcnhiglo  W.  Duncombe  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Croydon-hcusp,  Jan.  ?5,  1756. 
T  THANK  you  for  your  entertainment 
of  the  13th  instant,  and  return  you 
roost  heartily  my  best  wishes  for  every 
thing  to  you,  which  is  truly  estimable. 
Your  judgment  is  right.  Whiteficld  is 
Daniel  Burgess  ledivivus;  and,  to  be 
sure,  he  finds  his  account  in  his  joco- 
serious  addresses.  The  other  author  +, 
-  in  my  opinion,  with  good  parts  and  learn- 
ing, is  a  most  dark  and  saturnine  crea- 
ture. His  pictures  may  frighten  weak 
people,  diat,  at  the  same  time,  are  wick- 
ed, but,  I  fear,  he  will  make  few  con- 
verts, except  for  a  day.  I  have  read 
his  "  Serious  Thoughts  J,"  but,  for  my 
own  part,  I  think  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun  is  a  more  durable  argument 
for  religion  than  all  the  extraordinary 
convulsions  of  nature  put  together.  Let 
a  man  be  good  on  right  principles,  and 
then,  inipavidiiin  Jet  lent  ruince  ;  so  far, 
Horace  was  as  good  a  preacher  as  any  of 
us.  For  myself  I  own  I  have  no  con- 
stitution for  these  frights  and  fervours; 
and,  if  I  can  but  keep  up  to  the  regular 
practice  of  a  Christian  life,  upon  Chris- 
tian reasons,  I  shall  be  in  no  pain  for  fu- 

•  By  Dr.  Hill, 
t  Mr.  John  Wesley. 

X  "  On  the  eaitliquakcs  at  Lisbon."  If  what 
the  author  had  advanced  in  tliis  pamphlet  l:ad 
teen  true,  the  earth, by  tlu-ietaru  of  "  the  ^reat 
•'  comet,"  (as  he  calls  it)  in  1758,  would  liave  been 
«et  on  fire,  and  burnt  to  a  coal ;  as  he  atiinned 
that  tUe  comet,  in  this  revolHtion,  wonld  move 
not  only  in  tlie  same  line,  but  in  the  same  part 
ef  the  line,  in  which  the  earth  moves.  This 
strange  mistake  arose  from  Mr.  Wesley's  con- 
tounding  the  comet  of  1682,  whose  period  is  75 
jears,  with  tliat  of  1680,  whose  period  is  375, 
years,  and  applying,  totidem  verbis,  what  l>r, 
Haliey  says  of  the  latter,  whicii  will  not  appear 
ill  2-^55,  ftnd  whose  trajectory  will  coincide  with 
e  ear  tlis  orbit,  to  the  former,  which  did  appear 
1758,  but  never  approached  nearer  to  th» 
iy  of  tlie  eurth  thap  four  utUIioos  uf  iuU«s. 


turity  ;  nor  do  I  think  it  an  essential  part 
of  religion,  to  be  pointed  at  for  any  fool- 
ish singularities. 

The  subjects  you  mention,  of  the  mc- 
thodist  preaching,  arc  excellent  in  the 
hands  of  wise  men  (not  enthusiasts).  Re- 
ligion, for  the  practice  of  the  world, 
must  be  plain  and  intellible  to  the  lovr- 
est  understanding.  This  is  self-evident; 
and  theg«spel  itself  assures  us,  that  "  the 
"  love  of  God  is  keeping  his  conimand- 
"  nients:"  and  what  need  we  farther 
evidence?  As  to  their  notion,  that  men 
are  by  nature  devils,  I  can  call  it  by  n* 
other  name  tiian  wicked  and  blasphe- 
mous, and  the  highest  reproach  that  man 
can  throw  upon  his  wise  and  good  Crea- 
tor,    lam,  dear  Sir,  your  assured  friend. 

LETTER     CLXIir. 

From  the  same  to  tkt  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Croydon-hoiisejunr  23,  1756. 
V'oy  may  be  sure,  if  I  had  been  in  any 
good  condition  of  health  or  spirits, 
you  would  not  have  been  so  long  with- 
out thanks  for  your  last  kind  letter.  I 
continue  extremely  out  of  order;  I  think 
in  a  confirmed  dropsy  ;  and  though,  I  am 
sure  Dr.  Wilniot  has  done  all  that  art 
and  friendship  can  do  of  me,  I  rather 
lose  ground.  I  have  now  been  near  half 
a  year  in  this  dismal  way,  worse  than  the 
acutest  pain,  because  of  its  duration; 
and  every  thing  I  take  feeds  the  distem- 
per, at  the  same  time  it  prolongs  life; 
for 

"  R«ady  oft  the  port  f  obtain, 
I'm  sbipwreck'd  into  life  ag-ain.'* 

I  know  who  sent  me  hither,  and  how 
much  it  is  my  duty  to  attend  his  suia- 
mons  for  a  removal;  but  life  is  over 
with  me ;  and  I  sometimes,  in  my  air- 
ings, repeat  two  pretty  lines  of  Parnell, 

"  But  what  are  fields,  orflow"r.«;,  or  air  to  ^e^ 
Ah !  tasteless  all,  if  not  enjoy'd  with  tiie^ 
O  Health!" 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  your^  &:c. 
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LETTER    CLXIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Croydon-house,  Jan.  3, 1757.* 
»   AM  very   much  obliged  to   you   lor  a 

noble  present, 4-  and,  I  am  sure,  you 
■»\ill  approve  my  disposal  of  it,  lor  it 
went  this  morning,  accompanied  with  a 
parcel  of  wine,  to  Colonel  Canitz,:[;  of 
ihe  Hessians,  who  are  quartered  here.  I 
Yvould  endeavour  to  have  Croydon  ex- 
cepted oi:t  of  the  general  re[)roach,[l 
They  shall  have  every  accommodation  I 
«an  ])rocnre  them. 

Your  obliffed  and  assured  friend. 


LETTER    CLXV. 

Dr.  1'hemas  Seeker  to  Dr.  Isaac  Walts. 

Rev.  Sir,  Gloucester,  Nov,  18,  1711. 

nrroRX  I  give   you    an  account  of  the 

state  of  our  academy,  and  tliose  otlicr 
things  you  desired  me,  please  to  accept 
of  my  hearty  thanks  for  that  service  you 
have  done  me,  both  in  advising  me  to 
prosecute  my  studies  in  such  au  extraor- 
dinary place  of  education,  and  in  pro- 
curing me  admittance  into  it,  I  wish  my 
improvements  may  be  answerable  to  the 
ad\"dntage5  I  enjov ;  but  however  that 
may  happen,  your  kindness  has  fixed  me 
in  a  place  where  I  may  be  very  happy, 
and  spend  my  time  to  good  purpose :  and 
where,  if  I  do  not,  the  fault  will  be  all 
my  own. 

*  Arclibisljop  Herring  died  at  Croydon-liouse 
•n  Marcli  13  foP.ow'mc;,  aged  64.  "  He  was 
(says  the  Earl  of  Corke)  what  a  bishop  ouglit 
to  be,  and,  as  I  doubt  not,  wliere  all  bishops 
cught  to  be.  Honour  and  reverence  will  attend 
bis  name  while  tiiis  world  lasts  ;  happiness  and 
glory  will  remain  with  his  spirit  for  ever." 

t  A  Yorkshire  pye. 

X  His  itijiment  was  quartered  at  Croydon 
and  Bromley. 

$  No  provision  being  made  by  law  for  quar- 
terins;  foreign  troops,  the  Inn-keepers  refused 
to  lodge  tlieni,  and  they  were  obliy;ed  to  build 
iiuts,  and  continue  in  camp  till  the  il.'d  of 
December  17.56,  when  a  bill  forquarteringtheni, 
c.c.  hiiving  received  the  royal  assent,  their  camp 
broke  up,  and  tbty  marched  into  quartern. 


I  am  sensible  how  difficult  it  is  to  give 
a  character  of  any  ])crson  or  thing,  be- 
cause the  most  pro])able  guesses  we  make 
very  often  prove  false  ones.  But,  sine* 
you  are  pleased  to  desire  it,  I  think  my- 
self obliged  to  giveyo!i  t!ie  best  and  most 
ini])artial  account  of  matters  I  can. 

Mr.  Jones  then  I  take  to  be  a  man  of 
real  piety,  great  learning,  and  an  agree- 
able temper;  one  who  is  very  diligent  in 
instructing  all  under  liis  care,  very  well 
qualihed  to  give  instructions,  and  whose 
well-managed  familiarity  will  always 
make  him  respected.  He  is  very  strict 
in  keeping  good  orders,  and  will  etTectu- 
ally  ])rcserve  his  pupils  from  negligence 
and  immorality.  And  accordingly  I  be- 
lieve there  are  not  many  academies  freer 
in  general  from  those  vices  than  we  are. 
In  particular,  my  bedfellow  Mr.  Scott 
is  one  of  unfeigned  religion,  and  a 
diligent  searcher  after  truth.  His  gen- 
teel carriage  and  agreeable  disposition 
gain  him  the  esteem  of  every  one.  Mr. 
Griffith  is  more  than  ordinary  serious  and 
grave,  and  improves  more  in  every  thing 
than  one  could  expect  from  a  man  v/ho 
seems  to  be  not  much  under  forty  ;  par- 
ticularly in  Greek  and  Hebrew  he  has 
made  a  great  progress.  Mr.  Francis  '. 
and  Mr.  Watkins  are  diligent  in  study, 
and  truly  religious.  The  elder  Mr 
Jones,  having  had  a  better  educatioa 
than  they,  will  in  all  probability  make  a 
greater  scholar ;  and  his  brother  is  one 
of  quick  parts. 

Our  logic,  which  we  have  read  once 
over,  is  so  contrived  as  to  comprehend 
all  Heereboord,  and  the  far  greater  pait 
of  Mr.  Lock's  Essay,  and  the  Art  of 
Thinking.  What  Mr.  Jones  dictated  to 
us  was  but  short,  containing  a  clear  and 
hrief  account  of  the  matter,  rete-ences  to 
the  places  where  it  was  more  iSiliy  treat- 
ed of,  and  remarks  on,  or  explications 
of  the  authors  cited,  wli  ch  need  requir- 
ed. At  our  next  lecture  we  gave  an  ac- 
count both  of  what  t.,c  author  quoted  and 
our  tutor  said,  who  commonly  taen  gave 
us  a  larger  explication  of  it,  and  so  pro- 
ceeded to  the  next  thing  in  order.  He 
took  care,  as  far  as  possible,  that  wo  un 
derstood  the  sense  as  well  as  remembered 

li  Not  improbably  Mr.  Henry  Francis,  for 
so;«e  time  assistant  in  London  t»  the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Toxon,  and  afterwards  pastor  of  the 
eamch  a  Soutlianaptoa. 

L  1  4  ttie 
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the  words  of  wliat  we  had  read,  and  that 
we  should  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cheat- 
ed with  obscure  terms  whicli  had  no 
meaning.  Though  he  be  no  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  old  logic,  yet  he  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  both  in  explaining 
and  correcting  Heereboord,  and  has  for 
the  most  part  made  him  intelligible,  or 
shewn  that  he  is  not  so. 

The  two  Mr.  Jones's  Mr.  Francis, 
Mr.  Watkins,  Mr  Sheldon,  and  two 
more  gentlemen,  are  to  begin  Jewish  an- 
tiquities in  a  short  time.  I  was  designed 
for  one  of  their  number,  but  rather  chose 
to  read  logic  once  more ;  both  because  I 
was  utterly  unacquainted  with  it  when  I 
came  to  this  place,  and  because  the 
others  Jiaving  all,  accept  Mr.  Francis, 
been  at  other  academies,  will  be  obliged 
to  make  more  haste  than  those  in  a  loAvcr 
class,  and  consequently  cannot  have  so 
good  or  large  accounts  ol  any  thing,  nor 
so  much  time  to  study  every  head.  We 
shall  have  gone  through  our  course  in 
about  four  years  time,  which  I  believe 
nobody  tliat  once  knows  Mr.  Jones  will 
think  too  long. 

I  began  to  learn  Hebrew  as  soon  as  I 
came  hither,  and  find  myself  able  now  to 
construe,  and  give  some  grammatical  ac- 
count of  about  twenty  verses  in  the  easier 
parts  of  the  Bible  after  less  than  an  hour's 
preparation.  We  read  every  day  two 
verses  a-piece  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  which 
we  turn  into  Greek  (no  one  knowing 
which  his  versus  shall  be,  though  at  first 
it  was  otherwise.)  And  this  with  logic 
is  our  morning's  work. 

Mr.  Jones  also  began  about  three 
montlis  ago  some  critical  lectmes  in  order 
to  the  exposition  you  advised  him  to. 
The  principal  things  continued  in  them 
are  about  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew 
langiiage,  letters,  vowels,  the  incorrup- 
lion  of  the  Scriptures,  ancient  divisions 
of  the  Bible,  an  account  of  the  Talmud, 
Masora,  and  Cabala.  We  are  at  present 
upon  the  Septuagint,  and  shall  proceed 
after  that  to  the  Targumim,  and  other 
versions,  kc.  Every  part  is  managed 
with  abundance  of  perspicuity,  and  sel  • 
dom  any  material  thing  is  omitted  that 
other  authors  have  said  upon  the  point, 
though  very  frequently  we  have  useful 
additions  of  things  which  are  not  to  be 
found  in  them.  We  have  scarce  been 
upon  any  thing  yet,  but  Mr.  JiJijes  has 
had  those  writers  which  are  most  valued 


on  tliat  head,  to  which  he  always  refers 
us.  This  is  what  we  first  set  about  in 
the  afternoon :  which  being  finished,  we 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Greek  Testament, 
and  after  that  mathematics.  We  have 
gone  througii  all  that  is  cojnmonly  taught 
of  algebra  and  pronoition,  with  the  six 
first  books  of  Euclid,  which  is  all  Mr. 
Jones  designs  for  the  gentlemen  I  men- 
tioned above,  but  he  intends  to  read 
something  more  to  the  class  that  comes 
after  them. 

This  is  our  daily  employment,  which 
in  the  morning  takes  up  about  two  hours, 
and  something  more  in  the  afternoon. 
Only  on  Wednesdays  in  the  morning  we 
read  Dionysius's  Periegesis,  on  which 
we  have  notes  mostly  geographical,  but 
with  some  criticisms  intermixed:  and  in 
the  afternoon  we  have  no  lecture  at  all. 
So  on  Simday  in  the  afternoon  we  have 
only  a  thesis,  which  none  but  they  who 
have  done  with  logic  have  any  concern 
in.  We  are  also  just  beginning  to  read 
Isocrates  and  Terence,  each  twice  a  week. 
On  the  latter  our  tutor  v.ill  give  us  some 
notes,  which  he  received  in  a  college 
from  Perizonius. 

We  are  obliged  to  rise  at  five  of  the 
clock  every  morning,  and  to  speak  Latin 
always,  except  when  below  stairs  amongst 
the  family.  The  people  where  we  live 
arc  very  civil,  and  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience wesufler  is,  that  we  fill  the  house 
rather  too  much,  being  sixteen  in  num- 
ber besides  Mr.  Jones,  But  I  su])pose 
the  increase  of  his  academy  will  oblige 
him  to  remove  next  spring.  "We  pass 
our  time  very  agreeably  betwixt  study 
and  conversation  witii  our  tutor,  who  is 
always  ready  to  discourse  freely  of  any 
thing  that  is  useful,  and  allows  us  either 
then  or  at  lecture  all  imaginable  liberty 
of  making  objections  against  his  opinion, 
and  prosecuting  thein  as  far  as  we  can. 
In  this  and  every  thing  else  he  shows 
himself  so  much  a  gentleman,  and  ma- 
nifests so  great  an  affection  and  tender- 
ness for  his  pupils,  as  cannot  but  com- 
mand respect  and  love.  I  almost  forgot 
to  mention  our  tutor's  library,  which  is 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  foreign 
books,  which  seem  to  be  very  well  cho- 
sen, andaie  everyday  of  great  advantage 
to  us. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured,  Sir,  to  give 
vou  an  account  of  all  that  I  thought  ma- 
lerial  or  ob5er\able  amongst  us.     As  for 

my 
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myo\vnp:irt,  I  ap])ly  myself  with  what 
diligence  1  can  to  every  thing  wliich  is 
the  suhjcct  of  our  lectures,  without  pre- 
ferring one  subject  before  another;  be- 
cause I  sec  nothing  we  are  engaged  in, 
but  what  is  either  necessary,  or  extreme- 
ly useful  for  one  wlio  wo'.dd  thoroughly 
imdcrstand  tliose  things  which  most  con- 
cern him,  or  be  able  to  explain  tliem 
'.veil  to  others.  I  ho[)C,  I  have  not  spent 
my  time,  since  I  came  to  this  place,  with- 
out some  small  improvement  both  in  hu- 
man knowledge,  and  that  which  is  far 
better;  and  I  earnestly  desire  the  benelit 
of  your  prayers,  that  God  would  be 
pleased  to  fit  \nt  better  for  his  service 
both  in  this  world  and  the  next.  This, 
if  you  filease  to  aflbrd  me,  and  your  ad- 
vice willi  relation  to  study,  or  whatever 
else  you  think  convenient,  must  needs  be 
extremely  useful,  as  well  as  agreeable, 
2nd  shall  be  thankfully  received  by  your 
most  obliged  humble  servant.^- 

LETTER    CLXVI. 

Dr.  Thomas  Seeker  io  Dr.  Isaac  Walls. 


LETTER    CLXVn. 

from  Uif,  same  lo  the  same. 

Sir,  CutlJesclen,  Sept.  14, 1743. 

T  HEARTILY  thank  you   for   your  oblig- 

ing  letter,  and,  had  I  known  that 
youliad  printed  a  sermon  on  the  subjectt, 
1  sliould  not  have  failed  to  enrich  my  own 
from  it.  I  hope  the  tliiugs  I  have  said 
in  favour  of  oiU"  charity-schools  are  true. 
I  hope  the  Ciu'istians  of  this  nation  ia 
general  are  grown  mucli  milder  towards 
each  other,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  great 
need  to  gain  in  this  virtue  what  we  lose 
in  others,  and  become  a  more  united  body 
as  we  become  a  smaller,  which  I  appre- 
hend we  do.  But,  fear  not,  little  Hock. 
May  God  direct  and  bless  us  all. in  our 
poor  endeavours  to  serve  him  1  May  he 
give  you  every  needful  support  under 
your  long  sickness,  and  restore  you  spee- 
dily to  your  former  usefulness,  if  it  be 
his  holy  will  1  I  am,  with  great  esteem, 
Sir,  your.  Sec. 

LETTER    CLXVIII. 


Cuddcsdcn,  near  Oxford, 
Sir,  June  19,  1741. 

T  AM  extremely  obliged  to  you  for  the 
agreeable  present  of  your  book,+ 
which  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the 
•hrcction  and  improvement  of  students  in 
the  universitv,  where  your  Logic  is  by  no 
means  the  only  piece  of  yours  that  is  read 
with  high  esteem.  You  have  been  a  dili- 
gent promoter  of  useful  and  especially  re- 
ligious knowledge,  of  Clu'istian  faitli  and 
Cihristiaii  morals.  On  these  accounts  1 
have  always  respected  you  from  the  time 
that  I  had  so  many  years  ago  the  advan- 
tage of  your  conversation,  and  always  re- 
joiced in  the  just  honour  that  has  been 
universally  paid  you;  and,  as  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  regard  gives  me 
much  pleasure,  so,  if  the  favour  of  letting 
me  see  you  next  winter  will  not  be  incon- 
venient to  you,  it  will  be  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to,  Sir,  your  affectionate  humble 
servant. 

*  This  very  sensible  letter  was  written  by  Mr. 
(afterwards  Archbisliop)  Seeker  at  the  early  a^e 
of  eii^hteeii.  It  does  honour  to  himself  at  the 
same  time  it  pays  such  distini^ii«'ied  and  deserv- 
ed respect  to  his  learned,  vigilant,  and  amiable 
tutor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Jones. 

t  Dr.  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind,  or 
a  Supplement  to  the  Art  of  Logic. 


From  Ihc  same  lo  the  same. 

St.  James's,  Westminster, 
Sir,  March  20,  1744-5, 

T  HEARTILY  thank  God  that  he  hath 
restored  you  to  a  better  state  of  health, 
and  should  not  have  permitted  your  let- 
ter, which  brouglit  me  that  good  nevv's, 
to  continue  unanswered  so  long,  if  mere 
than  ordinary  business  had  not  sometimes 
put  it  out  of  my  power,  and  sometimes 
oat  of  my  thoughts,  to  make  you  my  ac- 
knowledgements for  it.  The  civilities 
for  which  you  thank  me  are  no  more 
than  a  very  imperfect  return  of  justice 
for  the  great  services  you  have  done  to 
religion  ;  and  you  have  made  a  valuable 
addition  to  them  in  the  book||  you  have 
now  been  pleased  to  send  me;  particu- 
larly by  what  you  have  w'ritten  in  so 
strong  and  awful,  yet  so  compassionate 
and  good-natured  a  manner,  in  defence 
of  tlic  scripture-doctrine  concerning  the 
duration  of  future  punishments.  I  pray 
Cod  to  continue  you  long  in  a  capacity 
of  being  still  farther  useful,  and  am,  with 
great  regard.  Sir,  your,  Sec. 

X  Dr.  Watts's  Essay  towards  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Cliarity-schools. 
II  Dr.  Watts's  Discourses  on  the  World  to  come. 
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LETTER    CLXX. 


Lr.  yosiali  Hort,  Archbisliop  of  -Tuam,     Br.  Edmund  Gibson y  Bishop  of  Londony 
to  Br.  Isaac  IValls.  to  Br.  Isaac  Walls. 


Reverend  Sir,  Dublin,  Dec.  15. 1743. 
T  Axi    brought  into    the  circuiTistance  of 

an  insolvent  debtor,  who  is  afraid  to 
sec  the  face  of  his  creditor;  and  yet  it 
is  not  through  idleness  or  disregard  that 
I  remain  so  long  in  my  friend's  debt  for 
his  kind  letter  of  the  last  summer  ;  but 
lam  really  oppressed  with  letter-writing, 
and  business  of  various  kinds  ;  some  of 
my  own,  but  more  of  other  persons  :  some 
private,  but  more  public,  both  ecclesiasti- 
cal and  secular,  which  are  incident  to 
my  station. 

However,  I  have  at  last  found  a  spare 
hour  for  thanking  you  for  the  present 
of  your  book,  which  ought  more  pro- 
perly to  be  done  by  my  wife,  who  pre- 
sently laid  hands  upon  it,  and  took  it  into 
her  own  library.  She  is  much  taken 
with  the  vein  of  piety,  which  breathes 
in  your  works,  and  buys  them  up. 

I  am  truly  concerned  for  your  insom- 
ttia,  which  I  suppose  proceeds  from  weak 
nerves.  If  you  could  ride  an  easy  pad, 
increasing  your  journey  every  day  from 
one  to  four  or  hve  miles,  as  your  strength 
rrould  permit,  I  should  hope  for  some 
good  effect,  as  the  lassitude  occasioned  by 
thr.t  exercise  would  incline  you  more  na- 
turally to  rest  than  the  use  of  drugs. 

I  bless  God,  I  enjoy  good  health,  which 
enables  me  to  go  through  much  business; 
but  I  liave  for  many  years  been  going 
down  tJie  hill,  and,  if  the  doctrine  of 
gravitation  takes  place  in  the  life  of  man, 
the  motion  must  accelerate  as  I  come 
nearer  the  bottom.  Your  case  is  the  same, 
though  more  aggravated  by  distempers. 
God  grant  we  may  be  useful  while  we 
live,  and  may  run  clear,  and  with  un- 
clouded minds  till  we  come  to  the  very 
dregs ! 

I  send  you  my  visitation  charge  to  my 
clergy  of  Tuam.  The  form.er  part  is  a 
copy  of  my  charge  to  the  clergy  of  Kil- 
niore  and  Ardagh,  which  being  of  ge- 
neral use,  I  saw  no  occasion  to  change. 
The  latter  part  is  new,  and  I  submit  it 
to  your  judgraent.  I  am,  dear,  Sir, 
four,  See. 


Good  Sir,  Whitehall,  March  7,  irS2-3. 
T    THANK    you    heartily    for  your    late 

kind  present,"*  but  as  the  course  of 
my  life  has  led  me  into  studies  of  ano- 
ther kind,  I  am  sensible  I  cannot  profit 
so  much  by  it,  as  others  will  do,  whose 
thoughts  have  been  more  employed  in 
that  way.  It  is  certainly  a  very  laud- 
able exercise  of  the  mind,  especially  as 
you  apply  it  throughout  to  the  good  of 
religion;  and  what  you  have  published 
will,  I  doubt  not,  be  of  great  use  to  the 
growing  generation,  by  leading  thera  into 
a  just  way  of  thinking  and  reasoning. 
One  thing  I  wonder  at,  and  that  is,  ho\v 
a  mind  that  thinks  so  closely,  can  at  the 
same  time  frame  itself  to  that  easy  and 
familiar  way  which  appears  in  some  of 
your  other  writings.  I  commend  you 
and  your  labours  to  the  divine  care  and 
direction,  and  remain,  with  great  truth, 
Sir,  your,  Sec. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    CLXXL 

from  the  same  to  the  same. 

Good  Sir,  Wiitehall,  Jan.  22,  1754-5. 

CI  NCI  I   received   the   favour  of   your 

present,  it  has  become  part  of  my  Sun- 
day's exercise,  and  I  have  now  read  it 
over  with  pleasure,  and  I  hope  not  with- 
out profit.  The  new  notion  that  has 
prevailed  among  us  of  late  years, 
that  the  Christiiin  religion  is  little  more 
than  a  good  system  of  morality,  must  in 
course  draw  on  a  disregard  to  spiritual 
exercises,  which  calls  on  all  serious 
Christians  to  do  all  that  is  in  their  power 
to  raise  and  keep  alive  a  spirit  of  de- 
votion and  piety  in  this  lukewarm  and 
degenerated  age.  I  pray  Ged  to  give 
a  blessing  to  your  labours  in  that  way, 
and  remain,  with  great  respect,  Sir, 
your,  Sec. 

•  Not  improbably  the  Doctor's  Troatise  ott 
Logic,  ©r  thv  Right  Use  of  Reason. 
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Trom  the  sanit  to  the  sanu. 

Good  Sir,      WliitcJiall,  Jan.  19,  1735  6. 
T  iHANK    you    very     heartily    for    the 

book*  I  lately  received,  and  whicli  I 
have  read  with  great  satifaction  and  de- 
light. The  seeing  so  shameful  a  dcpar- 
tine  from  true  Christianity  on  tlic  two 
points  which  arc  the  snbjcctof  your  book, 
has  long  been  a  sensible  concern  and 
grief  to  me,  and  especially  when  I  see  it 
countenanced  and  propagated  by  many 
who  call  themselves  christians,  but  are 
in  reality  little  more  than  deists;  for  if 
the  great  work  of  our  redemption,  and  the 
blessed  fruits  of  it  are  to  be  laid  aside,  I 
cannot  see  that  the  name  of  christian  sig- 
nifies much.  You  have  set  this  matter  in 
50  clear  a  light,  and  worked  up  the  whole 
in  so  agreeable  a  manner,  that  I  hope, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  will  have  great 
effect ;  and  it  would  have  had  greater,  if 
you  had  set  your  name  to  it.  To  deal 
clearly  with  you,  I  have  thought  for 
sonje  time  that  those  doctrines,  and  others 
of  the  same  kind,  have  received  a  griev- 
ous wound  from  the  indifference  about 
them  (to  say  no  worse]  which  some  dis- 
senting ministers  have  discovered  of  late ; 
and  the  wound  is  the  deeper,  because  hi- 
therto the  dissenters  were,  without  excep- 
tion, zealous  for  them,  and  tlic  present 
manifest  abatement  of  tliat  zeal  in  some 
of  their  leading  men,  will  be  reckoned 
an  evidence  of  their  present  conviction, 
that  their  doctrines  are  either  false,  or  at 
least  of  small  moment.  Forgive  me  if  I 
add,  that  I  think  due  care  has  not  yet 
been  taken  to  satisfy  the  world  that,  not- 
withstanding the  defection  of  some  dis- 
senters, there  are  many  among  them, 
and  those  of  great  note,  who  are  not  in 
the  least  tainted  with  modern  notions, 
but  adhere  stedfastly  to  the  true  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  as  delivered  to  us  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  I  am,  with  great 
truth  and  estecai,  Sir,  your,  kc. 

•  UndcublecUy  Dr.  Watt»'«  R^deemw  and 
Saacti£er. 


LETTER     CLXXIIL 

from  the  same  to  the  same. 

Cood  Sir,  Whitehall,  April  23,  17ST. 

T  iiAvt    perused   your  Discourse   upc>« 

Humility4-  with  much  satisfaction,  and 
I  hope,  with  profit  to  myself;  if  not,  I 
am  sure  it  is  my  own  fault.  There  wa» 
no  occasion  to  make  the  apology  for  de- 
scending to  the  lowest  scenes  of  life.  It 
is  a  fault  both  in  preaching  and  writing 
upon  practical  subjects,  when  we  keep 
too  much  to  general  reasoning,  and  do 
not  bring  down  our  doctrines  to  commoa 
life,  which  are  best  remembered,  and 
take  the  fastest  hold  upon  the  mind  and 
consciences  of  our  hearers  and  readers. 

I  wish  you  a  full  enjoyment  of  health, 
that  you  may  be  able  to  proceed  in  your 
good  designs  for  the  benefit  of  religion; 
and  am,  with  great  truth  and  efitpem, 
Sir,  your,  &;c. 

LETTER    GLXXIV. 

From  iJu  sains  to  the  same. 

Good  Sir,  Fulhsm,  June  6, 1741. 

T  AM    much   obliged    to   yoa    for   your 

kind  remembrance  of  rac,  and  parti- 
cularlyfor  thelate  present  of  your  book^. 
It  found  me  engaged  i"  a  particular  bu- 
siness that  has  been  upon  my  hands  some 
tim.e,  so  that  I  have  not  yet  been  at  lei- 
sure to  peruse  it.  But  I  have  seen 
enough  to  satisfy  me  of  the  serviceable- 
ness  of  it  towards  replenishing  the  mind 
with  useful  knowledge  and  true  wisdom, 
and  how  well  the  rules  laid  down  for 
that  end  are  calculated  for  the  general 
improvement  of  all,  wliether  learned  or 
unlearned,  who  will  attend  to  them,  and 
be  conducted  by  them.  But  while  you 
are  teaching  others  how  to  employ  their 
thoughts  wisely  and  usefully,  you  must 
be  so  just  to  yourself,  as  not  to  stretch 
your  own  beyond  your  strength,  but  to 
take  the  warning  which  age  and  infir- 
mities give  us,  to  slacken  and  moderate 
our  pace.  Under  this  restraint  I  heartily 
wish  you  a  successful   progress   in  your 

t  Dr.  Watts's  Discourse  on  Humility  repre- 
«ented  in  the  cliaracttsr  of  St  Paul. 

%  Dr.  Watts's  hiiprovcnient  ofthe  Miud,  or 
a  Supplement  to  the  Art  of  Log.c. 

further 
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further  designs  for  the  service  of  religion, 
and  remain  with  great  truth  and  esteem, 
Sir,  your,  kc. 


LETTER    CLXXV. 

Dr.  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  of  London, 
lo  Br.  Isaac  JValls. 

Good  Sir,  Fulham,  July  12,  1742. 

T  DESIRE     you    to    accept    my    hearty 

thanks  for  your  kind  and  vahiahle 
present*,  wliich  was  part  of  ray  employ- 
ment yesterday ;  and  this  day  I  am  set- 
ting out  on  my  visitation  of  Essex  and 
Hertfordshire.  It  is  written  with  great 
clearness  and  strength,  and  whoever 
peruses  and  attends  to  it  will  find  much 
light  from  it  in  readinoj  several  of  the 
epistles  of  St.  Paul.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  you  have  no  dilRculty  in  making 
him  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (which  I  took  some  pains  to  clear 
inmy  third  pastoral  letter),  and  that  you 
carry  on  the  gradual  opening  of  the  gos- 
pel-dispensation by  him,  and  the  other 
apostles,  to  the  times  after  our  Saviour's 
ascension. 

The  method  you  take  of  reducing  the 
matter  to  be  treated  of  into  chapters  and 
paragraphs  of  no  great  length,  keeps 
every  thing  clear  and  distinct,  and  I  wish 
it  were  observed  by  all  other  writers. 

As  I  take  it  for  granted  you  have  by 
you  other  discourses  mipublislied,  I  hope 
God  will  give  you  health  and  strength  to 
revise  them  if  needful,  and  then  to  publish 
them  lor  the  service  of  religion,  which  is 
the  sincere  wish  of,  Sir,  your,  kc. 


LETTER    CLXXVI. 

from  Ike  same  to  the  same. 

Good  Sir,  Whitehall  IMarch  2,  1741-5. 
tSENd  this  with  my  sincere  thanks  for 
■*  the  valuable  present +,  which  I  have 
lately  received  from  you.  I  have  already 
|)erused  part  f  it,  and  find  much  satis- 
faction in  observing  tlie  true  spirit  of 
piety  and  zealous  concern  for  souls  which 

*  Supposed  to  be  Dr.  Watts's  Harmony  of  all 
the  Religions  which  God  ever  prescribed. 

t  Very  probably  the  Doctors  •'  Discourses 
"  on  Uie  World  to  come." 


appear  in  every  page.  God  knows  the 
present  degeneracy  and  lukewarraness 
among  christians  stand  in  great  need  of 
such  awakenings  as  to  their  future  state ; 
and  as  it  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  in  our  se- 
veral stations,  to  use  our  best  endeavours 
for  that  end,  so  I  heartily  wish  and  pray 
that  you  in  particular,  who  have  it  so 
greatly  at  heart,  may  be  blessed  with 
health  and  strength  to  pursue  and  perfect 
all  your  designs  in  that  way,  •  I  am, 
Sir,  your,  kc. 

LETTER    CLXXVn. 

Frances  Counless  of  Harlford,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Somerset  X,  lo  Dr.  Isaac. 
Watts. 

Sir,  Grosvenor-Street,  Feb  23,  1729-30. 
T  COULD  not  have  been  so  long  without 

making  any  acknowledgments  for  the 
favour  of  your  excellent  and  obliging  let- 
ter, had  not  my  Lord  Hartford's  illness 
in  a  long  and  severe  fit  of  the  gout  con- 
fined me  to  a  continual  attendance  in  his 
chamber.  He  is  now,  I  thank  God, 
on  the  recovery,  though  not  yet  able  lo 
walk  without  the  help  of  crutches. 

Our  human  state  is  indeed  liable  to 
many  inconveniences:  we  are  loaded 
with  bodily  infirmities,  and  tormented 
with  passions:  but  a  few  circling  years 
will  clear  the  prospect,  and  we  shall, 
throu2;h  the  s'ace  of  God,  be  relieved 
from  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  which  vex 
us  here.  My  health  has  been  very  un- 
certain all  this  winter;  at  the  beginning 
of  it  a  violent  rheumatism  confined  me 
to  my  bed  and  chamber  for  some  weeks, 
and  I  am  at  present  very  much  disordered 
by  a  very  severe  cold,  which  has  lasted 
me  more  than  a  fortnight,  and  is  rather 
•worse  than  it  was  at  first.     My  Lord  and 

X  Tliis  lady  was  the  daughter  of  the  Honowr- 
abie  Mr.  Thynnc,  brotherto  the  Lord  Viscount 
Wcymoutli.  She  married  Algernon,  Earl  of 
Hartford,  sen  of  Charles  Seymour,  Duke  of  So- 
merset, who  succeeded  to  the  honoi-r  and  estate 
of  his  father  on  his  demise,  December  the  2d, 
1748,  by  which  event  she  became  Duchess  of 
SoniersL't.  His  j^race  her  husband,  died  Feb.  9 
17oi',  and  she  survived  him  only  till  July  7, 1754, 
leaving  an  only  daughter  married  to  Sir  Hugh 
Smithson,  }jaronet,who  succeeded  his  father-in- 
lav/  as  Earl  of  Northumberland,  while  Sir  Ed- 
wardSeyniour,  Baronet,  succeeded  him  asDuke 
of  Somerset.  Her  Grace  appears  to  have  been 
a  truly  pious,  amiable  aud  uccomplished  lady. 

my 
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my  daughter  assure  you  of  tlieir  sincerest 
regards.  I  am  truly  concerned  to  hear 
you  have  beeu  so  ill,  but  I  hope  you 
will  enjoy  a  more  conlirmed  state  of 
liealth  lor  the  lunire,  that  you  may 
pass  your  pilgrimage  here  with  as  lit- 
tle uneasiness  as  mortality  will  admit 
of. 

Governor  Shute  brought  me  your 
picture,  which  I  shall  always  set  an 
high  value  upon,  as  I  shall  do  on  every 
thing  that  reminds  me  of  so  worthy  a 
friend. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  any  longer  at 
present  than  to  beg  to  be  remembered  iu 
your  prayers,  tliat  I  may  lead  a  life  of 
holiness  for  the  few  remaining  years  that 
may  yet  be  left  me.  I  am,  with  a  sincere 
irieudship,  Sir,  your,  Sec. 

LETTER     CLXXVIir. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 


Sir, 


Marlborough,  Aug  3,  1731. 


T  HOPE  you  have  before  this  time  heard 
that  Mrs.  Rowe  has  received  your 
book,  which  I  took  care  to  have  safely 
delivered  to  her.  I  assure  you  it  has 
been  my  companion  in  many  of  my  even- 
ing walks,  and  the  moderation  with  which 
you  treat  our  way  of  worship  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  engage  the  leading  people 
of  our  church  to  judge  with  equal  can- 
dour of  yours,  and  then  methinks  there 
%v'ould  be  little  cause  for  separation,  since 
we  all  acknowledge  one  Shepherd.  The 
summer  is  almost  past,  and  we  have  seen 
very  little  of  it,  since  I  think  we  have 
scarce  been  able  to  leave  off  fires  for 
above  three  days  together.  I  have  a 
cough  which  still  hangs  upen  me,  but  I 
hope  air  and  exercise,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  will  soon  remove  it.  I  am,  with 
a  very  sincere  esteem.  Sir,  your,  &;c. 

My  Lord  and  my  young  people  send 
their  services  to  you.  I  assure  you,  my 
Jittle  boy  is  grown  a  great  proficient  in 
your  Songs  for  children,  and  sings  them 
with  great  pleasure. 


LETTER     CLXXIX. 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Sir,  Grosvenor-street,  Feb.  9,  \7M. 

•The  fresh  proof  of  friendsliip  you  de- 
sign to  give  me''-  is  as  agreeable  to 
me  as  it  must  be  to  receive  any  instance 
of  kindness  and  approbation  from  those 
we  sincerely  esteem.  Since  you  allow  me 
to  object  to  any  thing  in  the  dedication,  I 
will  trespass  so  far  upon  your  good  na- 
ture as  to  beg  you  will  leave  out  what- 
ever may  imply  my  attempting  to  write 
poetry ;  but  if  there  be  any  among  the 
things  you  have  of  mine  which  you 
think  worth  placing  among  yours,  I  shall 
have  just  cause  to  be  pleased  at  seeing 
them  come  abroad  in  such  company,  if 
you  will  have  the  goodness  to  conceal  my 
name  either  under  that  of  Eusebia,  or  A. 
Friend  +  ;  a  title  which  I  shall  think  my- 
self happy  to  deserve.  My  Lord  and  the 
children  assure  you  of  their  services  and 
kind  wishes ;  and  I  am,  with  great  truth 
and  regard,  your,  2cc. 

LETTER   CLXXX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Sir,  Aprils,  1734. 

T  HAVE  received  the  book  to  which  you 
had  the  partiality  to  prefix  my  name  J, 
This  public  mark  of  your  friendship,  and 
the  kind  opinion  you  express  of  me, 
would  be  in  danger  of  giving  me  a  self- 
satisfaction  wdiich  I  have  no  title  to,  if  a 
crowd  of  frailties  and  defects,  which  arc 
too  frequently  reminding  how  far  I  am 
from  meriting  your  esteem,  did  not  hin- 
der me  fiom  giving  way  to  a  complacence 
which  viould  be  criminal  unless  my  life 
WTre  more  perfect. 

I  have  gone  almost  half  through  the 
book,  from   which  I  have  received  the 

*  That  of  the  Doctor's  dedication  of  his  Mis» 
ceilanies  in  Piose  and  Verse  to  iier  ladyship. 

t  No  doubt  therefore  can  be  made  but  the 
four  i)oetical  pieces,  entitled  "  A  rnr=il  Medita- 
"  tio.i,  A  Penitential  Thought,  A  midnight 
"  Hymn,  and  tiie  Dying  Christian's  Hope,"  in- 
serted in  tlie  sixty-third  number  of  it's  Miscella- 
nies, attributed  to  Eusebia,  and  inscribed  to 
Philomela,  a  name  by  which  Mrs.  Rowe,  her 
ladyship's  intimate  friend,  was  distinguished,  are 
the  compositions  of  her  ladyship. 

X  The  Doctor's  Mi9cellaiue& 

pleasure 
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plfeasurc  which  your  writings  never  fail 
to  give  mc,  a  pleasure  attended  by  profit 
and  rcison.  I  am,  Sir,  with  the  truest 
friendship,  your,  kc. 

My  Lord  and  our  young  people   send 
Strviccs  to  you. 

LETTER    CLXXXI. 

Frances  Countess  of  Harljerd,  ajlerwards 
Duchess  pj  Somerset^  lo  I)r.  Isaac 
Walls*. 

Sir, 
T  AM  extremely  concerned  that  I  can- 
not have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  on 
Thursday,  since  I  think  it  very  long  since 
I  had  that  satisfaction,  which  I  assure 
you  I  wish  lor  much  oftener  than  I 
enjoy,  but  it  is  my  lot  at  present  to  be  in 
waiting+;  and  besides,  my  lord  has  been 
laid  up,  and  still  is  so,  with  a  most  severe 
fit  of  the  gout;  so  that  what  time  I  can 
spare  from  my  attendance  on  the  Queen 
IS  passed  by  his  bed's  side.  If  he  is  able 
to  be  lifted  into  the  coach  he  talks  of 
leaving  London  next  week.  We  have 
had  an  unpleasantwinter,  for  betwixt  ill- 
ness and  accidents  there  has  scarce  been 
a  week  in  which  the  whole  family  was 
well  enough  to  go  out.  I  have  for  my 
own  particular  suffered  extremely,  first 
from  an  intermitting  fever,  wliich  lasted 
a  long  time,  and  since  that  from  a  bruise 
I  got  on  horse-back  by  a  waggon  which 
cruslied  my  stirrup-leg  in  so  sad  a  man- 
ner, that  though  it  is  more  than  seven 
veeks  ago,  I  have  still  great  trouble  with 
it.  My  lord  and  my  young  people  as- 
sure you  of  their  hearty  compliments. 
I  hope  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  remem- 
ber me  in  your  prayers,  and  believe  mc, 
as  I  am  with  great  truth  and  esteem, 
your,  fcc. 


LETTER    CLXXXII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Sir,  April  13,  1775. 

T  WOULD  sooner  have  thanked  you  for 
the   favour   of  your   letter,    and   the 

•Toere  is  no  date  to  tliis  letter,  but  Doctor 

Vatts  Ikis  written  en 'JiL' liiirk  of  it,  April  1735. 

t  Lady  of  trxe  bwl-ci'iaiiiber  t»  Qinter.  C«r«)lio«. 


book  which  I  received  just  after,  but 
delayed  it  till  I  could  get  time  to  finish 
the  inclosed  lines,  which  I  b?gan  soon 
after  Mrs.  Rowe's  death:ti  ^"t  h''f'  "ot 
leisure  lo  proceed  with  tl;em  till  after  ray 
Lord's  return  to  London,  whither-  he 
and  my  daughter  went  last  week.  He 
was  taken,  while  he  was  herefl,  with  a 
violent  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which,  whether  it  were  gout  or  colic, 
reduced  him  very  low,  and  alarmed  me 
extremely:  but  I  bless  God,  he  is  now 
in  perfect  hcahli  again,  and  I  hear  has 
recovered  his  good  looks  entirely.  I  am 
myself  much  better  than  I  was  in  the 
winter,  bating  a  shortnesss  of  breath, 
which  makes  them  judge  ujy  continuance 
in  the  country  absolutely  necessary.  I 
must  now  thank  you  for  your  excellent 
discourse  on  Humility,  which  I  have  read 
with  great  pleasure,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
receive  profit  froui  the  just  manner  in 
which  you  have  treated  so  useful  a  sub- 
ject. I  must  also  repeat  my  gratitude  for 
your  book  "  On  the  strength  and  Weak- 
"  ness  of  Human  Reason."  I  never  read 
any  thing  more  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. I  should  be  very  happy  if  I 
could  flatter  myself  that  I  had  goodness 
enough  to  make  my  life  as  useful  as  the 
benevolence  and  charity  of  your  temper 
incline  you  to  tiiink  it  may.  I  beg  the 
favour  of  you  not  to  give  any  copy  of 
the  inclosed  verses,  for  I  would  wish  ray 
excursions  of  this  kind  to  be  a  secret 
frcni  every  body  but  you,  and  a  friend  or 
two  more,  who  know  that  I  do  not  aim  at 
the  char.^cter  of  a  genius  by  any  attempts 
of  this  nature,  but  am  led  to  them  inerely 
to  amuse  a  leisure  hour,  and  speak  the 
sentiments  of  my  heart.  I  have  no  com- 
pany at  present  but  my  son,  his  tutor  be- 
ing goue  to  London  about  business,  but 
I  do  not  mention  this  as  a  mortification. 
I  am  afraid  the  decline  of  years,  and 
the  languishing  state  of  heahh  I  have 
laboured  under  for  some  time,  make  it 
rather  necessary  for  me  to  endeavour  to 
find  arguments  to  reconcile  myself  to  the 
Yariety  of  company  to  which  my  station 
and  the  occupation  I  am  attached  to  in  a 
court  require  me  to  accommodate myselL 
I  am,  Sir,  your,  &:c. 

}  Verses  on  Mrg.  Rowe's  de«tii. 
^  Suppoced  at  Maiiborongli. 
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LETTER     CLXXXIII. 

rrom  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Hermitage  on  St.  Leonard's  Hill, 
Sir,  May  2,  1737. 

J  RETURN  you  many  thanks  for  the 
Episram"'-  you  were  so  ^ood  as 
to  send  me,  and  sliould  think  myself 
very  happy  if  any  thing  of  mine  could 
deserve  to  shew  the  joy  I  should  Icel  in 
heinp;  able  to  imitate  Mrs.  Rowc  in  the 
jmallest  instance.  J  have  only  two  medi- 
tations of  hers,  which  she  gave  me  with 
the  strongest  injunctions  not  to  let  any 
body  see  tliem,  lest  they  should  be  ihouglit 
too  rapturous ;  but  as  I  conclude  she 
would  not  have  included  you  among  those 
from  whom  she  meant  tliey  should  be 
(Concealed,  I  will  have  them  copied,  if 
you  desire  it, 

I  thank  God  all  my  family,  except 
myself,  are  in  perfect  health,  and  I  am 
myself  much  better  than  in  the  winter, 
only  that  I  have  still  a  shortness  of 
breath,  which  makes  walking  up  stairs, 
or  any  ascent,  very  painful  to  me  ;  but 
as  I  have  a  better  appetite,  I  have  re- 
covered some  of  my  flesh,  and  a  little  of 
my  natural  colour.  My  Lord  and  Betty 
arc  in  London,  so  that  my  son  and  his 
governor  are  my  only  companions  at 
present ;  but  we  pass  our  time  agreeably 
enough  between  reading,  walking,  and 
sucli  other  amusements  as  the  place  in 
which  we  are,  and  the  season  of  tlie  year 
afford  us.  We  have  been  lately  reading 
Leonidas,  in  which  I  think  there  are 
many  hue  thoughts,  but  I  liear  the  tovva 
are  much  divided  in  their  sentiments 
about  it,  since  one  part  of  them  are  for 
preferring  it  to  Milton,  and  others  for 
levelling  it  to  the  lowest  rank  of  poetry. 
I  confess  neither  of  these  appear  to  me  a 
just  representation  of  it.     If  you  have 

*  This  epigi-am  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  sixth 
Number  of  the  Doctor's  Miscellanies,  entitled. 
"  Remnants  of  Time  employed  in  Prose  and 
"  Verse,"  published  after  his  decease,  and  it  is 
thus  introduced: 

i>n  an  Ekgij  written  by  tJie  Right  Honourable 
tlie  Countess  of  Hartford  on  the  dcatli  of  Mrt. 
Rmie,17S7. 

Struck  with  the  sight  of  Piiilomela's  urn 
Lusebia  weeps,  and  calls  her  muse  to  mouni, 
While  tioni  her  lips  the  tuneful  sorrows  fell, 
Tlj€  groves  coufess  a  ri£i!)g  Pbiioniel. 


read   it,  I    shall  be  glad  to  know  your 
thoughts  of  it. 

I  own  I  Hnd  a  pleasure  in  thinking  that 
I  perceive  dawnings  of  an  honest  heart 
and  tolerable  reasoning  in  Lord  Beau- 
champ,  and  his  governor;  and  I  Hatter 
ourselves  that  v.e  see  a  clearness  of  judg- 
ment and  distinctness  of  ideas  in  tlie 
themes  lie  composes,  which  are  inhnitcly 
the  favourite  part  of  his  studies,  and  al- 
ways performed  with  good  humour, 
though  he  is  obliged  to  write  them  in 
three  languages,  English,  Latin,  and 
French.  He  is  by  no  means  good  at 
getting  things  by  heart,  for  which  rea- 
son Mr.  Dalton  is  very  favourable  inliis 
impositions  of  tliat  kind,  which  he  seidoin 
gives  him,  and  in  small  quantities.  No\r 
I  have  said  so  much  of  my  son,  I  should 
be  unjust  to  his  sister  if  I  did  not  tell  you 
that  I  have  the  happiness  to  see  her  a 
very  good-natured,  sensible  young  wo- 
man, with  a  sincere  sense  of  religion  and 
virtue,  and  the  same  observance  from  af- 
fection to  my  Lord  and  me,  at  almost 
one  and  twenty  years  old,  that  she  had 
in  her  earliest  childhood.  You  see,  Sir, 
I  take  the  privilege  of  a  friend,  and  flat- 
ter myself  that  you  will  not  be  tired  with 
a  detail  of  my  family  comforts,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  which  I  hope  I  am  thank- 
ful as  I  ought  to  be,  and  most  particu- 
larly so  that  my  Lord  is  so  entirely  re- 
covered as  to  allow  me  to  hope  his  chil- 
dren will  long  have  the  blessing  of  the 
tendcrest  father,  and  myself  of  the  best 
husband  I  ever  savir.  You  will  forgive 
the  length  of  this  letter,  and  believe  me, 
with  the  truest  esteem,  Sir,  your,  Sec. 

LETTER    CLXXXIV. 

From  the  same  lo  the  satne. 


Sir, 


Marlborough,  July  13,  1737. 


j>^0TntN0  but  my  own  very  bad  state 
ol  health,  and  the  confinement  I 
have  had  with  my  Lord,  who  is  just  re- 
covering from  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout, 
should  so  long  have  hindered  me  from 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter, 
aijd  the  papers  inclosed  with  it,  particu 
larly  the  letter  which  you  were  so  good 
as  to  design  to  prefix  to  Mrs.  Rowe's  Me- 
ditations. Icanwitlj  the  strictest  truth 
affirm,  that  I  do  not  know   any  distinc- 

tioi) 
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tion  upon  earth  that  I  could  feel  a  truer 
pleasure  in  receiving,  were  I  deserving 
of  it;  but,  as  I  am  forced  to  see  how 
much  I  fall  below  the  idea  which  the  be- 
nevolence of  your  nature  has  formed  of 


every  opportunity  to  repeat  that  I  am, 
^Yith  the  greatest  esteem,  Sir,  your,  kc. 

LETTER     CLXXXV. 


ine  it  teaches  me  to  humble  myself  by  Frances Counlcss of  Harlford,  ajlenvards 
hat  very  mc.aent  which  m.ght  admm.s-  nuchess  of  SoLrset  to  Dr.  l.  Walls. 
ter  a  laudable  pride  to  a  more  worthy 
person.  If  I  am  constrained  to  acknow- 
ledge this  mortifying  truth,  you  may  be- 


Sir,  Marlborough,  Aug.  17,  1736. 

"The   sincere  esteem   I   have  for    you. 


makes  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  op- 
pose any  thing  you  desiret,  and  it  is 
doubly  so  in  an  instance  where  I  might 
have  an  opportunity  ot  indulging  so  jusli- 

piness  is.  Thither  I  have  sent  my  ardent  wisli- 
es  tliat  you  may  be  so  secured  iVom  the  flattering 
delusion  of  the  world,  and,  after  your  {)ious  ex- 
ample has  been  long  a  blessing  to  mankind,  may 
you  calmly  resignyour  breath  and  enter  tlie  con- 
fines of  unmolested  joy ! 

I  am  now  taking  my  farewelof  youhere,  but 
it  is  a  short  adieu,  for  I  die  w  ith  tuU  persuasion 
that  we  shall  meet  asain. — But,  O,  inwhatele- 


lieve  there  are  many  people  in  the  world 
vho  look  upon  me  with  more  impartial 
eyes  than  self  love  will  allow  me  to  do  ; 
and  others,  who  perhaps  think  I  enjoy 
more  of  this  world's  goods  than  I  either 
merit,  or  than  falls  to  the  common  lot, 
look  at  me  with  envious  and  malignant 
views,  and  are  glad  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  debase  me,  or  those  who  they  be- 
lieve entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of 
me.  I  would  hope  that  I  have  never 
done   anv  thing,  wilfully  I  am   sure  I 

have  not,  to  raise  any  such  sentiments  in  T^'^''  «J  happiness!  in  what  enlargement  of 
.,      1  r    1  nnud,  and  pcrtecuon  of  every  faculty !  \t  hat 

the  breast  ot  the  meanest  person  upon  transporting  reflections  sliall  we  make  on  the 
earth,  but  yet  experience  has  convinced  advantages  of  which  we  shall  feel  ourselve* 
me  that  I  have  not  been  happy  enough     eternally  possest! 

to  escape  them.  For  these  reasons  .  To  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our 
c-      T  .„.    *    1  ir.i        1  I     sms  in  his  own  blood,  we  shall  ascribe  immortal 

1    '        J     T    V''  ^^  pleasure  and     gio.y,  dominion,  and  praise  forever.   This  is  all 

the  pride  I  should  have  in  so  public  a  my  salvation,  and  all  my  hope.  Tliat  name  in 
mark  of  your  friendship  and  candour,  wiiom  the  gentiles  trust,  in  whom  all  the  families 
and  beg  that,  if  you  will  desi™  me  the  °"  eartli  are  blessed,  is  now  my  glorious,  niyun- 
1.^.-^   ..    r  •   ■    •  ij         .  1      failing  confidence ;  in  his  merits  alone  I  expect 

honoui  of  joining  any  address  to  me  with  to  sta'id  justified  before  infinite  puritv  and  jus- 
those. valuable  remains  ol  Mrs.  Rowe, 
that  you  will  either  retrench  the  favour- 
able expressions  you  intended  to  insert,  or 
else  give  me  no  other  title  at  the  top  of  it 
than  that  of  a  friend  of  yours  and  hers, 
an  appellation  which,  in  the  sincerity  ol 
my  soul,  I  am  prouder  of,  than  I  could 
be  of  the  most  pompous  name  that  hu- 
man grandeur  can  lay  claim  to.  My 
Lord  and  his  children  desire  me  to  assure 
you  of  their  service  and  best  wishes.     I 

inclose  vou  a  cony  of  the  letter  which     ^  .    ^   ■   ■  j   -    -      ..  i  r^-  •      ...i 

■..        -^  -        I   r    r  -^  1  -     r     Celestial  jov  and  immortal  hte  are    in    the 

Mrs.   Kowe  lelt  tor  me-,  and  am  glad  ol     sound.-Letangelsset  thee  to  their  golden  harps; 

let  the  ransomed  nations  for  ever  magnify  thee ! 


justified  before  infinite  purity  and  jus- 
tice. How  poor  were  my  hopes  if  I  depended 
on  those  works,  which  my  own  vanity,  or  the 
partiality  of  men,  have  called  good,  and  which, 
if  examined  by  Divine  purity,  would  prove  per- 
haps but  specious  sinsP  The  best  actions  of  my 
life  wo\ild  be  found  defective,  if  brought  to  the 
test  of  that  miblemished  holiness  in  whose  .ight 
the  Iieavens  aie  Kot  cl?an. — Where  were  my 
hopes  but  for  a  Redeemer's  merits  and  atone- 
ment.— How  desperate,  how  undone  my  condi- 
tion ? — With  the  utmost  advantage  I  can  boast 
I  should  start  back  and  tremble  at  the  tlioughts 
of  appearing  before  the  unblemished  Majesty. — 
O  Jesus,  what  harmony  dwells  in  thy  name  ! — 


*  The  follov\ing  is  an  exact  copy  of  Blrs. 
Eowe's  letter,  transcribed  from  Lady  Hartfoi  ds 
own  hand  writing ; 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Countess  of  Hart- 
ford. 
Madam, 

This  is  the  last  letter  you  vaW  ever  receive 
from  nie,  the  last  assurance  I  shall  give  you  on 
earth  of  a  sincere  and  stedfast  friendship  ;  but, 
when  we  meet  again,  I  liope  it  will  be  in  the 
heights  of  in  mortal  love  and  ecstacy  Mine  per- 
haps may  be  the  first  glad  spirit  to  congratulate 
your  «af e  arrival  on  the  happy  shores.  Heaven 
caa  witness  how  sincere  my  concern  for  your 

Lap- 


M  hat  a  dream  is  mortal  life ; — Wliat  shadows 
are  the  objects  of  sense!  All  the  glories  of  mor- 
tality, my  nnicli-beloved  friend,  will  be  notliiiig 
in  your  \  iew  at  the  awful  hour  of  death,  wiienyou 
mi.;>t  be  separated  from  tlie  whole  creation,  and 
enter  on  the  borders  of  the  immaterial  world. 

Something  persuades  me  that  th.s  will  be 
my  last  tarewel  in  this  world.  Heaven  forbid 
thiit  it  should  be  an  everlasting  parting.  May 
that  Dnine  protection,  whose  care  I  implore, 
keep  you  stedfast  hi  the  faith  of  Christianity,  and 
guide  your.steps  in  the  strictest  paths  of  virtue! 
Adieu,  my  most  dear  friend,  till  we  meet  in 
the  paradise  of  God.        Elizabeth  Rowe. 

t  That  the  Doctor  might  address  Mrs.  Rowe's 
Devout  Exercises  to  her  Ladyship  by  name. 
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fial)Ic  a  jirldc  as  I  sliould  led  in  letting 
llic  ])ni)lic  sec  this  Iresli  mark,  of  your 
partial  it  V  to  me;  but  as  I  am  aj^prelien- 
sive  that  i!ic  envysiichacJistiiic'i'jn  wonld 
raise  a;i;ainst  me  nji(;lit  draw  some  vexa- 
tion with  it,  I  hope  yon  will  have  the 
goodness  to  change  the  dedication  into  a 
letter  to  a  fritnd,  without  giving  mc  any 
•ther  appellation. 

I  have  heeii  so  ill  as  to  keep  my  cham- 
ber, and  almost  my  bed,  snice  I  received 
the  first  ol  your  letters,  and  my  Lord  has 
had  a  return  of  the  gout.  Notliing  else 
ahoidd  have  made  me  so  longdelay  own- 
ing the  receipt  of  ii,  and  assuring  you 
that  I  am,  with  the  greatest  esteem,  Sir, 
your,   fcc. 

LETTER     CLXXXVI. 

From  the  same  I0  the  same. 

Sir,  Octobers?,  1737. 

1  SHOULD  sooner  have  thanked  you  for 
Mrs.  Rowe's  Meditations,  which  you 
"were  so  good  as  to  send  me,  but  that  I 
had  a  mind  to  read  them  carefully  over 
first.  You  have  in  your  preface  taken 
the  kindest  and  most  judicious  care  to  ex- 
cuse some  expressions  in  them  which  I 
niust  confess  appear  to  me  to  stand  in 
need  of  some  apology,  but  upon  the 
whole  I  think  there  are  several  excelleai 
sentiments  in  them,  wliicU  I  think  can- 
not fail  of  doing  good,  especially  to  tliose 
Tflio  by  their  acquaintance  with  her, 
know  how  sincerely  they  came  from  her 
heart.  Lady  Betty  returns  her  tJiar.ks 
for  the  book  you  sent  her,  and  says  she 
shall  always  value  it  as  being  wiitten  by 
Mrs.  RoW'C,  and  as  a  mark  of  your  kind 
regard  to  herself.  I  have  many  acknow- 
ledgments to  make  you  for  the  honour 
you  have  done  me  in  your  dedication  ••, 
which  by  your  kindness  in  suppressing 
my  name,  gives  me  an  unmixed  pleasure, 
by  affording  me  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
ceiving such  a  mark  of  your  partiality 
without  tlie  hazard  of  raising  the  public 
envy. 

*  Tills  declaration  of  her  Ladyship,  and  what 
•he  says  in  tlie  two  forc^oiiiii  letteis,  make  it 
evident  to  whom  the  Doctor  inscribed  Mrs. 
Rowe's  i\Ie;{itatioi;s,  ilion^h  tlie  name  is  con- 
eeaicd  in  the  dedication.  The  whole  of  it 
agrees  to  her  Ladyship,  and  sliews  what  ahis;h 
•jiinion  and  esttem  k«  «ntertaineJ  couceruiBir 
hor. 


My  Lord  and  my  son  present  their 
services  to  you,  and  I  am,  with  the  sin- 
cercst  gratitude  and  esteem,  Sir,  kc. 

LETTER     CLXXXVII. 

from  the  saiii?  lo  (he  same. 
Sir,  S^  Leonards-Hill,  June  6,  I7ti^i 
T  II A  u  the  pleasure  on  Saturday  to  re- 
ceive the  book4-,  and  the  kind  letter 
you  were  so  good  a?  to  send  me.  I  dar« 
say  I  shall  go  t!irough  the  book  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure;  I  ha\'e  already- 
read  part  of  it,  and  hnd  nothing  as  yet 
to  give  inc  any  apprehensions  that  I  shall 
find  it  dry  or  nn|)lcasant.  I  am  sure  the 
subject  is  of  importance,  and  Is  rendered 
most  particularly  so  at  this  time,  when 
the  polite  part  of  the  world  look  on  the 
Sabbath  as  an  old-fashioned  institution, 
from  which  thev  would  gladly  be  re- 
leased. I  inclose  you  some  verses  which, 
though  perhaps  not  strictly  right  as  to 
the  rules  of  poetry,  I  believe  you  will 
excuse  for  the  piety  of  the  sentimeats. 
They  were  sent  me  by  a  friend  of  mins 
who  lives  at  Gloucester,  and  she  says 
wer«  written  by  a  young  gentleman 
there, 

I  thought  it  very  long  since  I  had 
heard  fioui  you,  and  sliould  wiihout' ce- 
remony have  written  again,  but  I  have 
laboured  under  a  very  ])Hin('ul  disorder  ia 
my  head  and  face,  which  has  of  late 
made  writing  very  diflicult  to  me.  I 
thank  God  it  is  now  a  little  better, 
though  so  far  from  well  as  to  hinder  me 
of  the  pleasures  of  ridjug  and  walkinf, 
to  which  the  season  of  the  year  would  na- 
turally invite  me,  and  which  are  gene- 
rally more  beneficial  to  my  health  than 
any  medicine  in  the  dispensary.  But  I 
ought  not  to  repine  at  these  little  incon- 
veniences, which  are  so  far  less  afflicting 
than  I  deserve,  while  I  have  the  blessing- 
to  see  my  Lord  and  my  children  en- 
joy a  perfect  state  o  f  health;  for  though 
I  doubt  I  must  never  hope  to  see  mv 
Lord  able  to  walk  again,  he  is  otherwise 
in  as  good  health  and  spirits  as  ever  he 
was  since  I  knew  him.  He  and  my 
daughter  are  this  day  gone  to  London 
to  stay  till  Thursday  or  Friday,  but  my 
son  and  I  remain  here.     Tliey  all  assure 

t  Undoubtedly  his  Discourses  on  the  Holi- 
ness of  Thues,  Places,  audPeupl*;  published, 
in  17;»8. 
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yoni  of  their  best  wislics.  It  i"?  comfort- 
able to  find  that  there  are  still  enough  of 
such  \vell-cii';posed  minds  as  to  encourage 
Mrs.  Rowe's  Meditations,  \vhich  cer- 
tainly breathe  as  sincere  a  spirit  of  pieiy 
as  can  be  met  witli  in  any  writing.  I  am 
afraid  I  have  tired  you  with  tliis  long 
letter,  and  indeed  the  pain  of  my  eyes 
reminds  me  that  it  is  time  to  conclude  it, 
by  assuring  you  that  I  am,  with  the 
greatest  esteem,  Sir,  your,  kc. 

LETTER    CLXXXVIir. 

Frances  Countess  of  Ihitf.iyd,  nfler- 
wards  Dulchess  of  Somcrstl,  lo  Dr. 
Isaac  IVutts. 


Sir,  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  Aug.  8,  1738. 

WOULD  much  sooner  have  thanked  vou 


for  the  favour  of  your  last  letler,  but 
have  been  hindered  by  my  attendance  on 
my  Lord  in  a  severe  lit  of  the  gout, 
though,  I  thank  God,  it  lias  been  only 
in  his  limbs,  and  not  aflected  either  liis 
head  or  stomach. 

I  think  every  body  must  wish  a  mii'^e 
like  Mr.  Pope's  were  more  inclined  to 
exert  itself  on  divine  and  good-natured 
siil)jects;  but  I  am  afraid  satire  is  his 
highest  talent;  fori  think  his  Universal 
Prayer  is  by  no  means  equal  to  some 
other  "of  his  works;  and  I  think  his  tenth 
stanza"  an  instance  how  blind  the  wisest 
men  may  be  to  the  errors  of  their  own 
hearts ;  for  he  certainly  did  not  mean  to 
imprecate  such  a  proportion  of  ven""eance 
on  himselt,  as  he  is  too  apt  to  load  those 
with  whom  he  dislikes:  nor  would  he 
wish  to  have  his  own  failings  exj)ostd  to 
the  eye  of  the  world  with  all  the  invec- 
tive and  ridicule,  w  ith  wlu'ch  he  publishes 
those  of  his  lellow-creaturcs. 

I  have  lately  met  with  some  riddles 
which  we  think  pretty  enough  in  their 
way,  and,  as  I  remember  you  once  told 
me  you  thought  them  tolerable  amuse- 
ments, I  will  inclose  you  one  or  two  of 
them,  and,  if  they  do  not  displease  you, 
can  furnish  you  with  a  few  more,  wliich 
we  do  not  think  bad  ones.  My  Lord 
and  our  young  people  assure  you  of  their 

*  Toacli  me  to  feel  another"?  woe, 
To  hide  tiie  fan  it  I  see  ; 
Tliat  mercy  I  to  other, skbow, 
Tliat  mercy  show  to  lue. 


services.     I  am.  Sir,  Avith   the  sinccrcst 
esteem,  your,  S>:c. 


LETTER     CLXXXLY. 

rrom  the  same  (o  the  same. 

Sir,  Jan.  17,  ir39. 

T  AM  truly  sorry  to  find  you  complain  of 
any  decay,  but  I  am  sure  if  yon  have 
aiiv  it  must  be  bodily,  and  has  no  other 
^ricct  than  that,  which  both  Mr.  Waller 
and  yourseU  have  so  happily  described  as 
letting  in  light  upon  the  soul. 

I  never  read  any  thing  in  my  life  that 
pleased  me  better  tiian  your  meditatiot.s 
on  Revelation  10th,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  orily  delight  in  reading  the  word-., 
but  lay  the  substance  of  it  to  my  heart, 
to  wliich  end  allow  mc  to  beg  your  pray- 
ers as  an  assistance. 

My  dear  Lord's  state  of  suffering  (for 
he  is  again  confined  to  his  bed  by  the 
gout)  gives  nie  little  opportunity  and  less 
iucliiraiion  to  lose  nuich  lime  in  tiie  gay 
amusements  which  are  apt  to  divert  other 
peo|)le  from  the  thoughts  of  their  disso- 
lution; but  lam  not  sure  that  a  life  ol 
cure  and  anxiety  has  not  as  bad  an  elfect, 
by  fixing  the  mind  too  attentively  on  the 
present  gloom,  which  obscures  every 
cheerful  ray  which  would  otherwise  en- 
liven one's  spirits. 

1  wish  I  had  any  thing  to  send  more 
worth  your  reading  than  the  following 
verses  ;  but  I  have  so  little  leisure  that  I 
t;tn  scarce  get  time  to  write  letters  to  the 
feu-  Iriends  I  correspond  with.  These 
lines  vvcre  written  one  morning  in  Octo- 
ber as  I  '(Vas  sitting  in  a  bow-window  in 
my  chaniber  at  St.  Leonard's  Hill, 
which  loolcs  on  a  little  grove  in  the 
garden,  and  beyond  has  an  extensive 
view  of  the  forest. 

How  lately  was  yon  nisjet  urore 

'I'he  ?eat  of  harniony  and  loTe  ? 

How  lieauieous  ail  the  sylvan  scene? 

The  flowers  how  gas ,  the  trees  how  green  ?  i.c. 

I  am  importuned  by  a  very  valuable 
old  woman,  who  is  declining  apace,  to 
beg  yoiu"  prayers.  She  took  me  from 
my  nurse,  and,  if  I  have  any  good  in 
me,  I  owe  it  to  her.  She  was  trusted  by 
my  mother  witli  the  care  both  of  mr 
sister  and  myself,  aiid  has  lived  with  mc 
ever  since.  But  nowy  though  past  70, 
2  she 
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she  cannot  nicei  iio;Uli  without  tci  ror,  ;iik1 
)Ct  I  believe  I  may  venture  to  iinswer, 
that  she  has  always  live<]  under  the  strict- 
est sense  ol  rcli;;ion,  but  lowuess  ol  s[)irils 
joined  lo  many  bodily  inhrmilies  will 
shed  thirkness  on  the  most  cheerful  minds, 
unci  hers  never  was  of  that  cast.  I  lear 
she  has  very  lew  months  (il  weeks)  lo 
come  on  earth,  and  a  notice  that  yon  will 
grant  her  request  would  make  her  I  be- 
lieve pass  them  with  more  comlort. 

I  am  forced  to  take  another  page  to 
assure  vouofmy  Lord's  comi)liments,  and 
those  of  my  young  peo[)le;  the  two  lat- 
ter are  very  well.  I  have  no  ether  view 
in  sending  the  above  verses,  but  lo  prove 
that  my  coniidence  in  your  friendship  has 
received  no  alteration  from  the  length 
of  time  which  has  passed  since  I  had  an 
epport\nhty  ol  assuring  you  in  person 
with  how  true  a  regard  I  am,  Sir,  vour, 
!Lc. 


LETTER    CXC. 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 

Sir,  Windsor-Forost,  ^«Iayl9,  1739. 

r  WOULD  sooner  have  expressed  my  con- 
cern for  your  illness  had  I  been  free 
from  complaint  myself.  I  have  been  al- 
nicted  for  some  weeks  with  a  pain  in  my 
jaws  and  face,  which  is  yet  very  little 
better,  and  really  disheartens  me  from 
doing  any  thing.  My  Lord  and  Betty 
are  in  town,  as  is  my  son's  governor  on 
account  of  a  violent  rheumatism,  so  that 
he,  and  I,  and  a  young  gentleman  three 
or  lour  years  older  tlian  himsclt,  live  here 
in  perlect  solitude.  Our  amusement 
within  doors  is  at  present  Rapin's  History 
of  England  in  English,  which  tliey 
ubiidge  as  they  go  along :  I  wark  or  draw 
■while  they  read  aloud,  and  we  do  not 
seem  tired  of  our  way  of  life. 

Your  good  prayers  for  poor  Rothery 
have  met  with  unexpected  success.  She 
is  so  much  recovered  that  I  begin  to 
think  she  will  get  entirely  well,  and  if 
she  does,  I  think  nothing  of  that  kind  iias, 
since  I  can  remember,  looked  more  like 
a  miraculous  operation  of  the  healuig 
power  of  the  Alniigluy. 

1  liope  the  same  divine  mercy  will 
long  preserve  you  a  blessing  to  the  agC, 
and  that  yovi  wdl  ilnd  your  strength  re- 
turn with  the  warm  weather.. 


My  son  assures  you  of  his  kindest  wishes 
and  services,  and  I  am  sure  the  other 
brandies  of  my  (auiily  would  do  the  same 
if  they  were  here. 

I  hoped  every  week  (of  hue]  for  the 
publication  of  the  sermons  you  were  so' 
good  as  to  say  you  intended  me.  I  liud 
Mr.  Grove's  arc  going  to  be  ])ublisheff 
by  subscription.  I  have  sent  lo  town  to 
desire  that  my  name  may  be  added  to 
the  list. 

I  have  just  had  the  oddest  pamphlet 
sent  me  which  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,  call- 
ed Amuse ineits  /^hilosop/t'ujues  surde  lan- 
giidge  dcs  Btles.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner  at 
Pari^,  and  the  priest  who  wrote  it  ba- 
nished till  he  made  a  formal  retraction 
ol  it,  and  yet  I  think  it  very  plain  by  the 
style  that  the  man  was  either  in  jest  or 
crazed.  It  is  by  no  means  wanting  of 
wit,  but  extremely  far  from  a  system  of 
probability.  I  will  now  only  recommend 
myself  to  your  prayers,  alid  subscribe  my- 
self, Sir,   your,  tie. 

LETTER     CXCL 

From  (he  same  lo  llie  same. 

Sir,  Marlborou;.!!,  June  r,  17.jp. 

■xrou  will  have  great  reason  to  think 
me  very  ungrateful  for  your  kincf 
present  to  my  son,  and  verv  indifTerent 
in  regard  to  your  health,  till  I  have  told 
you  what  has  so  long  hindered  my  re- 
turning you  tlianks  lor  the  one,  and  as- 
suring you  of  my  concern  for  the  other. 
1  have  been  since  I  received  yours  afflict- 
ed with  a  pain  in  my  head,  w'hich  wat 
alniojt  ready  to  deprive  me  of  my  eye- 
sight. It  lasted  four  or  live  days,  and, 
as  soon  as  it  was  over,  we  prepared  to 
remove  hither,  where  wc  have  onlv  been 
three  days.  These  have  been  the  impe- 
diments which  have  kept  me  silent  at  a 
time  when  I  had  the  strongest  inclination 
to  inquire  after  you,  and  assure  vou  of 
my  sincerest  wishes  and  prayers  for  your 
perfect  recovery. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  fmch'ng  ray  "^ar- 
(\i^\\  extremely  improved  in  the  two  yea«' 
I  have  been  absent  from  it.  Same  little 
alterations  I  had  ordered  are  completed.^ 
The  trees  wliich  I  left  sm:;!!  ones  are 
grown  to  form  an  agreeable'  shade,  and 
I  have  reason  to  bie--s  God  for  the  pita-" 
'santness  ol  the  place  wiiicli  is  allotted  me 
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to  pass  many  of  my  retired  hours  in. 
May  I  niake  use  of  them  to  lit  uie  lor 
uiy  last,  and  that  I  may  do  so  allow  me 
to  beg  the  continuation  of  your  prayers  I 
My  poor  old  woman  is  ,<;ot  hither,  con- 
trary to  her  own,  and  all  our  expecta- 
tions. She  has  the  deepest  gratitude  for 
your  goodness  to  her,  and  begs  you  will 
accept  her  thanks.  She  is  still  very  weak, 
and  I  fancy  will  hardly  get  over  the  au- 
tumn. My  Lord  and  Betty  desire  to  as- 
sure you  of  their  compliments.  I  am, 
Sir,  with  the  truest  esteem,  yoin-,  S:c. 

LETTER    CXCn. 

Frances  Countess  of  Ha  r  If o  id,  aflerwai(h 
Dutchess   of  Somtisit,  to  Dr.  J.   Walls. 

Sir,  June  10,  1739. 

nrHouGH  I  troubled  you  with  a  letter 
so  lately,  I  cannot  dispense  with  my 
impatience  to  thank  you  for  the  valuable 
present  you  have  made  me  ol  one  of  the 
best  books  I  ever  saw."  I  received  it 
only  on  Friday  night,  but,  as  the  good- 
ness of  Providence  has  allowed  me  many 
hours  of  leisure  and  retirement,  I  have 
had  time  enough  to  read  so  much  of  it 
as  gives  me  the  highest  veneration  for  its 
author.  I  hope  God  will  grant  me  grace 
not  only  to  read  it,  but  to  endeavour  after 
the  piely  it  dictates,  which  is  delivered  in 
such  a  manner  as  both  to  convince  the 
reason  and  touch  the  heart.  I  have  for- 
got whether  in  any  of  my  later  letters  I 
ever  named  to  you  a  little  book  newly 
translated  from  the  Italian  by  the  same 
Mrs.  Carter,  who  has  a  copy  of  verses 
printed  in  the  beginning  of  Mrs.  Rowe's 
Works  occasioned  by  her  death.  The 
book  she  has  now  translated  is  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  Doctrine  of  Light  and  Colours 
made  easy  for  the  Ladies.  My  daughter 
and  I  have  both  read  it  with  great  plea- 
sure, and  flatter  ourselves  that  we  at  least 
understand  some  parts  of  it.  She  joins 
with  her  father  and  brother  in  their  as- 
surances of  esteem  and  good  wishes  to- 
ward you,  and  I  hope  you  are  convinced 
that  on  both  those  subjects  you  may 
equally  depend  upon  the  sincerity  of,  Sir, 
yours,  &;c. 

•  Very  probably  liis  Discourses  on  the  World 
to  come,  dated   by  him,  in  his  preface,  1739. 


LETTER    CXCIII. 

From  the  same  to  l/ie  same. 

Sir,  :Marlboroiigli,  July  SO,  1739. 

T   WOULD  much   sooner  have  written  to 

you  to  thank  you  for  the  favour  of  your 
last  letter,  had  1  enjoyed  more  leisure ; 
bui  I  have  had  a  friend  with  me  this  last 
month  who  has  engrossed  a  good  many  of 
those  hours  which  I  used  to  employ  in 
writing  to  my  correspondents.  She  is  a 
very  j)ious  and  very  religious,  as  well  at 
agreeable,  woman,  and  has  seen  enough 
of  the  world  in  her  younger  years  to  teach 
her  to  value  its  enjoyments,  and  fear  its 
vexations,  no  more  than  they  deserve,  by 
which  liappy  knowledge  she  has  brought 
her  mind  and  spirits  to  the  most  perlect 
state  of  calmness  I  ever  saw,  and  her  con- 
versation seems  to  impart  the  blessing  to 
all  who  partake  of  her  discourse.  By  this 
you  willjudgetiiat  I  have  passed  my  time 
very  much  to  my  satisfaction  while  she 
was  with  me ;  and,  though  I  have  not 
written  to  you,  you  have  shared  my  time 
Mitli  her,  for  almost  all  the  hours  I 
passed  alone  I  have  employed  in  reading 
your  works,  which  for  ever  represent 
to  my  imagination  the  idea  of  a  ladder 
or  flight  of  steps,  since  every  volume 
seems  to  rise  a  step  nearer  the  language 
of  heaven,  and  there  is  a  visible  pro- 
gression towards  that  better  country 
through  every  page;  so  that,  though  all 
breathe  piety  and  just  reason,  the  last 
seeras  to  crown  the  whole,  till  you  shall 
again  publish  something  to  enlighten  si 
dark  and  obstinate  age;  for  I  must  be- 
lieve that  the  manner  in  which  you  treat 
divine  subjects  is  more  likely  to  reform 
and  work  upon  the  afTections  of  you* 
readers  than  that  of  any  other  writer 
now  living.  I  hope  Cod  will  in  mercy 
to  many  thousands,  myself  in  particular, 
prolong  your  life  many  years.  I  own 
this  does  not  seem  a  kind  wish  to  you, 
but  I  tliink  you  will  be  content  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  fiesh  some  years  longer, 
to  be  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God 
toward  the  salvation  of  your  weak  and 
distressed  brethren.  The  joys  of  heaven 
cannot  fade,  but  will  be  as  glorious  mil- 
lions of  ages  to  come  as  they  are  now ; 
and  wliat  a  moment  will  the  longest  life 
appear  when  it  conies  to  be  compared 
with  eternity  I  My  Lord  desires  to  assure 
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you  of  his    rc,i;aitls  and  be^t  wislies.      I 
anij  Sir,  yoms,  kc, 

LETTER    CXCIV. 

I'roin  the  sdiiif  to  llir  saiiif. 

Sir,  M;irlb()roiii;li,  Sept.  tO,  \7:V). 

T  AM    extremely   glad   to   lind  tliat  you 

have  still  a  reserve  of  writings  which 
the  world  may  at  some  time  or  other  hope 
to  see,  lor  without  the  least  llatlery  (a 
rice  I  would  always  avoid,  and  more 
particularly  on  so  important  an  occasion) 
it  is  my  opinion  that  God  has  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner  blessed  your  en- 
deavours to  the  advancement  ol  piety.  I 
cannot  help  meationing  one  instance  oI' 
it  to  you,  which  has  fallen  within  my 
own  knowledge,  of  a  person  wdio,  after 
having  drunk  extremely  liard,  and  made 
z  very  ill  husband  for  upwards  o(  twenty 
years,  has  within  this  year  and  a  hall  en- 
tirely changed  his  course  of  life,  and  is 
now  as  sober  a  man  and  as  good  an  hus- 
band as  is  possible,  and  he  himself  says 
that  his  reformation  has  been  entirely 
•wing  to  reading  your  three  volumes  of 
sermons  which  were  printed  some  years 
since. 

1  must  beg  you  to  direct,  your  next  let- 
ter to  me  at  St.  Leonard's  Hill,  for  we 
remove  thither  (if  it  please  God)  tlie  day 
after  to-morrow  for  about  two  months. 
Vly  Lord  and  my  sou  assure  you  of  tlieir 
sincere  regards,  as  I  am  sine  Belty  would 
t\o  was  she  with  me,  but  she  is  stiil  in 
Vorksliire.  I  v.ill  not  add  any  more  at 
present  than  to  desire  the  continuance  of 
your  prayers,  and  assure  you  that  I  am, 
with  a  real  veneration  and  friendship, 
Sir,  your,  Sec. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    CXCV. 
Fiom  Ihe  same  iu  llf.  same 

Sir,  Mar.  sn,  1739. 

T   AM   very  much  ashamed  when   I  con- 

sider  how  long  I  have  been  indebted 
to  you  for  the  favour  of  a  letter,  but 
since  that  time  I  have  had  my  heart  lull 
of  care,  and  my  hands  full  of  business. 
When  I  received  yours  my  Lord  was 
laid  uj)  with  a  severe  hit  of  the  gout 
which  did  not  permit  me  to  leave  Wind- 
sor I'or«st  (whiihcrwe  arc   lo'rclv.rn  no 


more  till  liie  ihirloenlh  of  this  month. 
When  I  (irst  came  to  town  J  harl  ijie  dis- 
agreeable news  of  my  daughler's  beliv-'- 
ill  in  V'orkshirc,  but,  !  ihauk  God,  she 
is  now  well  again,  and  1  expect  her  iu 
town  next  week.  Besides  all  this,  1  have 
been  busy  in  getting  some  things  ready 
to  go  down  into  Ruckinglramshire,  to  an 
house  wliich  my  Lord  lus  bought  there 
o(  my  Loid  Bathurst,  and  wdiere  we  are 
to  go  t»-inoirow  morning,  to  pass  there 
three  or  loin-  days.  It  is  the  [)lace  which 
Mr.  Pojjc  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr. 
Digby  calls  my  Lord  B — 's  extravagant 
bergeric."  The  little  j)addock  in  which 
it  stands  perfectly  answers  that  title. 
The  house  is  old,  but  very  convenient, 
and  large  enough ;  and  what  makes  it 
very  agreeable  to  me,  though  williin  ten 
miles,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  an  hundred 
li-om  London,  "  The  life  of  God  in 
the  Soul  of  Man"  is  a  book  which  I  have 
had  and  admired  above  these  twelve  years. 
Nothing  can  breathe  a  truer  spirit  of 
piety.  My  Lord  and  son  desire  to  assure 
you  of  their  services  and  best  wishes,  and 
I  am,  with  a  very  tinccrg  regard,  Sir, 
your,  ice. 


LETTER    CXCVI. 

Lord  Birriir^loii^  lo  Dr.  Laac  IValls. 

Rev.  Sir.  London,  Jan.  11,  171 3, 

T    CANNOT  dispense    with    myself  from 

taking  the  lirst  opportunity  I  have  of 
acknowledging  your  great  favour  in  as- 
sisting me  so  readily  to  oii'cr  up  the  praise 
due  to  Almig'iry  God  for  his  signal  mer- 
cies vouchsafed  me  on  tiuee  several  oc- 
casions, and  of  assuring  you  that  it  was 
wiliithc  UlUIosi concern  I  understood  that 
I  must  not  flatter  myself  with  ihc  aopes 
of  your  being  with  us  iu  this  last.  But 
how  very  obliging  are  you,  who  would 
give  yourself  the  trouble  to  let  mc  know 
that,  though  you  could  not  give  me  the 
advantage  ol  your  company  as  Hattoti- 
Garden,  yet  I  should  not  want  your  as- 
sistance at  a  distance,  wiiere  you  would 
address  such  petitions  to  heaven  to  meet 
ours  astcnd  to  render  me  one  of  the  best 
and  happiest  men  alive?  This  they  will 
influence  nic  to  be  iu  some  measure,  bock 

*  A  '.arge  sheep-fold. 

t  Sse  111',  !i;e  in  the  Biogvaphh  Biiianniea. 
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by  their  prevalency  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  and  by  iustructiugme  in  the  most 
agreeable  nianrtr  what  I  should  aspire 
to.  Whilst  I  read  vour  letter  I  found  my 
lilood  Hred  with  the  greatest  ambition  to 
Le  what  you  wish  me.  I  will  thcreibre 
carefully  preserve  it  where  it  shall  be 
least  liable  to  accidents,  and  where  it  will 
be  always  most  in  my  view.  There,  as 
I  shall  see  what  1  ought  to  be,  by  keeping 
it  always  before  me,  I  shall  not  only  have 
the  pleasure  of  observing  the  masterly 
strokes  of  the  diaracter  you  wish  me, 
but  I  hope  come  in  time  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  it. 

Wiiilst  you  were  praving  for  us,  we 
did  not  forget  you  ;  nor  shall  I  cease  to 
beseecii  Almighty  God  to  niake  you  a 
bright  example  of  passive  virtue,  till  he 
shall  see  fit  to  restore  you  to  that  eminent 
degree  of  accept. ibleness  and  service  you 
have  once  enjoyed.  I  ain,  Sir,  your, 
&c. 

My  wite  is  very  much  obliged  l)y 
your  civility.  She  has  desired  a  copy  of 
yoiu'  letter,  which  she  says  will  be  as 
useful  to  her,  as  it  has  been  entertaining, 
if  it  be  not  her  own  fault.  Both  our 
humble  services  attend  the  good  family 
>v!iere  you  are.  I  am  sorry  my  Lady's 
cold  is  like  to  deprive  us  of  their  com- 
pany ou  Wednesday. 


LETTER     CXCVH. 

Lr^rd  Earri.r^lon  to  Dr.  Isaac  Walls. 

Rev.  Sir,  Bcckct-Honsc,  Feb.  4,  l?.") . 
AT  last  I  have  received  the  kind  pre- 
.  sent*  you  so  long  since  ordered  me. 
I  have  read  it  over,  and  looked  over 
some  parts  of  it  again.  1  shall  lay  it  in 
my  nursery,  hall,  and  jiailour,  and  keep 
it  in  ray  study.  J  think  it  a  book  that 
will  be  very  instructive  and  entertaining 
to  people  of  all  ages  and  conditions. 
You  kiiow  I  am  very  much  for  the  whole 
Bible's  being  looked  through,  and  not 
one  part  of  it  only;  or  even  the  New 
Testansent  alone  in  prejudice  of  the  rest. 
I  think  you  ha\e  done  very  good  service 
in  giving  us  the  Apocryphal  history,  as 
a  purt  of  the  nccoimt  ol  God's  transac- 
tions with  his  people.  But,  after  saying 
tliis,  I  li.ust  cwn  to    you    I    could    iiave 

*  Dr.  Walts's  Viewoftlie  Tiholc  Scripti're 
Jlistory. 


wished  you  Iiad  made  your  sections,  es- 
pecially at  the  beginning,  not  barely  as 
historical  ones,  but  with  a  vie\T  to  the 
difl'erent  dispensations  of  God  to  man- 
kind (I  mean  in  that  part  of  the  book 
before  the  law),  though  still  preserving 
the  order  of  the  Bible.  The  breaks,  that 
arise  from  that  consideration,  are  what 
are  most  likely  to  lead  us  into  the  true 
knowledge  of  ttie  Bible.  AV'ithovit  them 
the  history  of  the  Bible  will  be  little  more 
than  the  amusement  of  other  histories. 
I  am,  Sir,  your,  &:c. 


LETTER    CXCVIII. 

Mr.JaJin  Locke^  I o  Mr.  Samuel  Bold,  at 
Steeple. 

Sir, 
■y'OLRS  of  the  eleventh  of  April,  I  re- 
*  ceived  nut  till  last  week.  I  suppose 
Mr.  Churchill  staid  it  till  that  discourse, 
wherein  you  have  been  pleased  to  defend 
my  essay,  was  printed,  that  they  might 
come  together ;  though  neither  of  them 
needs  a  companion  to  recomiiiend  it  to 
me.  Your  Reasonings  are  so  strong  and 
just,  and  your  friendship  to  me  so  visible, 
that  every  thing  must  be  welcome  to  me, 
that  comes  from  your  pen,  let  it  be  of 
wiiat  kind  soever. 

I  promise  myself,  that  to  all  those  who 
arc  willing  to  open  their  eyes,  and  en- 
large tiieir  minds,  to  a  true  knowledge  of 
things,  this  little  treatise  of  yours  will  be 
greatly  acceptable  and  useful.  And  for 
those,  that  will  shut  their  eyes  for  fear 
they  should  see  farther  than  others  have 
seen  before  tliem,  or  rather  for  fear  they 
should  use  tl;em,  and  not  blindly  and 
lazily  follow  the  sayings  of  others,  what 
tan  be  done  to  them?  They  are  to  be  let 
alone  to  join  in  the  cry  of  the  herd  they 
have  placed  themselves  in,  and  to  take 
that  for  applause,  which  is  nothing  but 
the  noise  that  of  course  tliey  make  to  one 
another,  whicli  way  ever  they  are  going; 
so  that  the  greatness  of  it  is  no  manner  of 
proof  that  they  are  in  tlie  right,  I  say- 
not  tin's,  because  it  is  a  discourse  wherein 
your  favour  any  opinions  of  mine  (for  I 
take  care  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  rea- 
sonings of  my  friends),  but -^y  it.  from 
those  who  arc  strangers  to  •••ou,  and  who 
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•vvn  themselves  to  have  received  light 
and  coiiviclioii  from  the  tleanicss  and 
closeness  of  your  reasoninjrs,  and  lliat  in 
a  matter  at  fiist  sight  vciv  ahstruse,  and 
remote  from  ordinary  conceptions. 

There  is  nothinn;  that  would  more  re- 
joice me,  than  to  have  you  for  my  neigh- 
bour. The  advantage  that  yon  promise 
yourself  from  mine,  I  should  receive  IVoin 
your  conversation.  The  impartial  lovers 
and  seekers  of  truth  are  a  great  deal 
fewer  than  one  could  wish  or  imagine. 
It  is  a  rare  thing  to  hndany  one  to  whom 
Qiie  may  communicate  one's  thoughts 
freely,  and  from  whom  one  may  expect 
2  careful  examination  and  impartial  judg- 
ment of  them.  To  be  learned  in  the 
lump  by  other  men's  thongiits,  and  to 
be  in  the  right  by  saying  after  others, 
is  the  much  easier  and  ([uitter  way;  but 
how  a  rational  man,  that  should  in(]iiire 
and  know  for  himself,  can  content  him- 
seli  with  a  faith  or  religion  taken  u[)on 
trust,  or  with  such  a  servile  submission  of 
his  understanding,  as  to  admit  all,  and 
nothing  else  but  what  fashion  makes 
])assable  among  men,  is  to  me  astonish- 
ing. I  do  not  wonder  you  shoidd  liave, 
in  many  points,  difi'erent  apprehensions 
from  what  you  meet  with  in  authors:  with 
a  free  mind,  that  unbiassedly  jjursiies 
truth,  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  First,  All 
authors  did  not  write  unbiassedly  for  truth 
sake.  Secondly,  There  are  scarce  any 
two  men,  that  have  perfectly  the  same 
views  of  the  same  thing,  till  they  come 
with  attention,  and  perhaps  niiuual  as- 
sistance, to  examine  it.  A  consideration 
that  makes  conversation  with  the  liviu"- 
a  thing  much  more  desirable  and  useful 
than  consulting  the  dead;  would  the 
living  but  be  incpiijitive  after  truth,  apply 
their  thotights  with  attention  to  the  ""aiu- 
ing  of  it,  and  be  indiilcrcnt  ^vIlere  it  was 
found,   so  they  could  but  find  it. 

Th.e  ilrst  requisite  to  the  [irofitin"-  by 
books,  is  not  to  judge  of  opinions  bv 
the  autiiority  of  the  writers.  None  liave 
tl-e  right  of  tuctating  but  God  Iiimself, 
and  that  because  lie  is  Truth  itself.  All 
others  have  a  right  to  be  followed  as 
far  as  I,  /.  e.  as  far  as  the  evidence  of 
what  they  say  convinces:  and  of  that  my 
own  understandiug  alone  must  be  jud'-e 
for  me,  and  nothing  else.  Jf  we  made 
our  own  eyes  our  guides,  and  admitted 
or  rejected  opinions  only  by  the  evidence 
ef  reason,  we  should  neither  embrace  «r 


refuse  any  tenet,  because  we  find  it  pub- 
lisfied  by  another,  of  what  name  or  cha- 
racter soever  he  was. 

^'ou  say  you  lose  many  things  because 
they  slip  from  you  :  I  have  had  expe- 
rience of  that  myself,  but  for  that  my 
Lord  Bacon  has  provided  a  sure  remedy. 
For,  as  I  remember  he  advises  some- 
where, never  to  go  without  pen  and  ink, 
or  something  to  write  Avith :  and  to  be 
sure  not  to  neglect  to  write  down  all 
thoughts  of  moment  that  come  into  the 
mind.  I  must  own  I  have  omitted  it  of- 
ten, and  have  often  repented  it.  The 
thoughts  that  come  unsought,  and  as  it 
were  dropt  into  the  mind,  are  commonly 
the  most  valuable  of  any  we  have,  and 
therefore  should  be  secured,  because 
they  seldom  return  again.  You  say  also 
that  you  lose  many  things,  because  your 
thoughts  are  not  steady,  and  strong 
enough  to  pursue  them  to  a  just  issue. 
Give  me  leave  to  think  that  herein  you 
mistake  yourself  and  your  own  abilities. 
"Write  down  your  thoughts  upon  any  sub- 
ject as  far  as  you  liave  at  any  time  pur- 
sued them,  and  then  go  on  again  some 
other  time  vJien  you  find  your  mind  dis- 
poned to  it,  and  so  till  you  have  carried 
them  as  far  as  you  can,  and  you  will  be 
convinced  that,  if  you  have  lost  any,  it 
has  not  been  for  want  of  strength  of 
mind  to  bring  them  to  an  issue  :  but  for 
want  of  memory  to  retain  a  long  train  of 
reasonings,  which  the  mind  having  once 
beat  out,  is  loth  to  be  at  the  pains  to  go 
over  again:  and  so  your  connection  ajid 
train  havingslipped  the  memory,  the  pur- 
suit sto[ys,  and  the  reasoning  is  neglected 
belbre  it  comes  to  the  last  conclusion. 
11  you  have  not  tried  it,  you  cannot  ima- 
gine t!ie  diiference  there  is  in  studyino- 
with  and  without  a  pen  in  your  hand. 
Your  ideas,  if  the  connections  of  them 
that  you  have  traced  be  set  down,  so  that 
without  the  pains  of  recollecting  them  in 
your  Kiemory  you  can  take  an  easy  view 
oF  them  again,  will  lead  you  farther 
than  you  can  expect.  Try,  and  tell  me 
if  it  is  not  so.  I  say  not  this  that  i 
should  not  be  glad  to  have  anv  conver- 
sation upon  whatever  points  you  shall 
employ  your  thoughts  about.  Propose 
what  you  have  of  this  kind  freely,  and 
do  not  suspect  that  it  will  interfere  wilh 
my  affairs. 

Know,  that  beside  the  pleasure  that  it 
Is  t©  converse  with  a  thinking  man  and  a 
^l  m  -i  love 
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lover  of  truth,  I  shall  profit  by  it  more 
than  you.  This  you  would  see  by  the 
frequency  of  my  visits,  it  you  were  with- 
in the  reach  of  them. 

That  wliich  I  think  of  Deul.  xii.  15. 
is  this,  that  the  reason,  why  it  is  said,  as 
the  roebuck  and  tlie  /larl,  is  because  [Lei'. 
xvii.)  to  prevent  idolatry,  in  offering  the 
blood  to  other  Gods,  tliey  were  com- 
manded to  kill  all  the  cattle  that  they 
ate  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  as  a  ' 
peace  offering,  and  sprinkle  the  blood  on 
the  altar;  but  wild  beasts  that  were  clean 
might  be  eaten,  though  their  blood  was 
not  offered  to  God  :  fv.  13.)  because  be- 
ing killed  before  t'ley  were  taken,  tlicir 
blood  could  not  be  spiinkledon  the  altar; 
ind  therefore  it  sulhced  in  such  cases,  to 
pour  out  their  blood  wherever  they  were 
killed,  and  cover  it  with  dust.  And 
for  the  same  reason,  when  the  camp  was 
broken  up,  wherein  the  wliole  people  was 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tabernacle, 
during  their  forty  years  passage  Ironi 
Igypt  to  Canaan,  and  the  people  were 
scattered  in  their  habitations  through  all 
the  Land  of  Promise;  those  who  were 
so  far  from  the  temple  were  excused 
(Dent.  xii.  21.  2'2.)  froui  killing  iheir 
tame  cattle  at  Jerusalem,  and  sprinkling 
their  blood  on  tlic  altar.  No  more  was 
required  of  them  than  in  killiug  a  roe- 
buck or  any  other  wild  beast ;  they  were 
•nly  to  pour  out  the  blood  and  cover  it 
tvith  dust,  and  so  they  might  cat  of  the 
flesh.  These  arc  my  thoughts  concern- 
ing that  passage. 

What  you  say  about  critics  and  criti- 
cal interpretations,  particularly  of  the 
Scriptures,  is  not  only  in  my  opinion 
true,  but  of  great  use  to  be  observed  in 
reading  learned  commentators,  who  not 
seldom  make  it  their  business  to  shew  in 
what  sense  a  word  has  been  used  by  other 
authors ;  whereas  the  proper  business  of 
a  commentator,  is  to  shew  in  what  sense 
it  was  used  by  the  author  in  that  place, 
which  in  the  Scripture  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  was  most  commonly  in  the 
ordinary  vulgar  sense  of  the  word  or 
phrase  known  in  that  time,  because  the 
books  were  written,  as  you  rightly  ob- 
serve, and  adapted  to  the  people.  If 
critics  had  observed  this,  we  should  have 
in  their  writings  less  ostentation  and  more 
truth,  and  a  great  deal  of  darkness  now- 
spread  on  the  scriptures  hadbcenavoided. 
I  have  a  late  proof  of  this  myself,  who 
have  lately  found  in   some  passage*  of 


Scripture  a  sense  quite  different  from 
what  I  understood  them  in  before,  or 
from  what  I  found  in  commentators:  and 
yet  it  appears  so  clear  to  me  that  when 
I  see  you  next,  I  shall  dare  to  appeal  to 
you  in' it.  But  I  read  the  word  of  God 
without  prepossession  or  bias,  and  come 
to  it  with  a  resolution  to  take  my  sense 
from  it,  and  not  with  a  design  to  brinjf 
it  to  the  sense  of  my  sysieni.  How  much 
that  has  made  men  wind,  and  twist  and 
pull  the  text  in  all  the  several  sects  of 
Christians  I  need  not  tell  you.  "  I  de- 
"  sign  to  take  my  religion  from  the 
"  scripture,  and  then,  whether  it  suits 
"  or  suits  not  any  other  denomination,  I 
"  am  not  much  concerned  :  for  I  think, 
"  at  the  last  day,  it  will  not  be  inquir- 
"  ed  whether  I  was  of  the  clmrch  of 
"  England  or  Geneva,  but  whether  I 
"  sought  or  embraced  truth  in  the  love 
"  of  it." 

The  proofs  I  have  set  down  in  my  book 
of  one  infinite  independent  eternal  Being, 
satisfy  me:  and  the  gentleman  that  de- 
signed others,  and  pretended  that  the 
next  proposition  to  that  of  the  existence 
of  a  self  sufhcient  Being  should  be  this, 
that  such  a  Being  is  but  One,  and  that 
he  could  prove  it  antecedent  to  his  at- 
tributes, vh.  infmite,  ounii[)oiency,  Lc. 
I  am  since  pretty  well  satisfied,  pretend- 
ed to  what  he  had  not,  and  therefore  I 
trouble  not  myself  any  lariher  ahout  the 
matter.  As  to  what  you  say  on  the  oc- 
casion, I  agree  with  you,  tliat  the  ideas 
of  modes  and  actions  of  substances  are 
usually  in  our  minds  before  the  idea  of 
substance  itself:  but  in  this  I  differ  from 
you,  that  I  do  not  think  the  ideas  of  the 
operations  of  things  are  antecedent  to  the 
ideas  of  their  existence;  for  they  must 
exist  before  they  can  any  ways  affect  us, 
to  make  us  sensible  of  their  operations, 
and  we  must  suppose  them  to  be  lielorc 
they    operate. 

The  Essay  is  going  to  be  printed 
again :  I  wish  you  were  near,  that  I 
might  shew  you  the  several  alterations 
and  additions  I  have  made,  before  they 
go  to  the  press.  The  warm  weather  that 
begins  now  with  us,  makes  me  hope  I 
shall  now  speedily  get  to  town.  If  any 
business  draws  you  hither  this  summer, 
I  hope  you  will  order  it  so,  that  I  may 
have  a  good  share  of  your  company.  No- 
body values  it  more  than  I,  and  I  have  a 
great  many  things  to  talk  with  ysii.  j 
am,  Sir,  your,  i;c. 
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Br.  Tillotson,  Denii  of  CanliiOuri/  (aj- 
Iciu'uids  Arc/i'>i.s/i()jjJ,  lo  a  friend, 
who  1(11/  veil/  ill  of  a  Inii'uishing  dis- 
Itinper,   ivkereoj  he  died. 

Sir, 

T  AM  sorry  to  understand  by  Mr.  T — 's 
lelicr  to  my  son,  tluit  your  distemi)cr 
jrrows  upon  you,  and  tliat  you  scciu  to 
decline  so  fast.  1  am  very  sensible  how 
inudi  easier  it  is  to  give  advi-e  against 
trouble,  in  the  case  ol  another,  than  to 
take  it  in  our  own.  It  Iiath  pleased  God 
to  exercise  me  oF  late  with  a  very  sore 
trial,  in  tiie  loss  of  my  dear  and  only 
child  ;  in  which  I  do  perfectly  submit  to 
his  ffood  pleasure,  hrinly  believing  tliat 
iic  always  docs  what  is  best;  and  yet, 
though  reason  be  satiHed,  our  passion  is 
not  so  soon  appeased  ;  and  when  nature 
has  received  a  wound,  time  must  be  al- 
lowed for  the  healing  of  it.  Since  that, 
God  hath  thought  fit  to  give  me  a  nearer 
summens,  and  a  closer  warning  ol  my 
mortal ilv,  in  the  danger  of  an  apoplexy  ; 
■which  yet,  I  thank  God  for  it,  hath  oc- 
casioned no  very  melancholy  reflections : 
but  this  perhaps,  is  more  owing  to  na- 
tural temper  than  philosophy  and  wise 
•onsideration.  Vour  case,  I  know,  is 
very  difTerent,  who  are  of  a  temper  na- 
turally melancholy,  and  under  a  distem- 
per apt  to  incrccise  it,  for  both  wiiich 
great  allowances  are  to  be  made. 

And  yet,  methinks,  both  reason  and 
religion  do  oficr  to  us  considerations  ot 
that  solidity  and  strength,  as  may  very 
well  support  our  spirits,  under  idi  the 
frailties  and  infirmities  of  thefiesh;  such 
as  these,  that  God  is  perfect  love  and 
goodness :  that  we  are  not  only  his  crea- 
tures, but  his  children,  and  as  dear  to 
him  as  to  our  ourselves;  that  he  does  not 
afflict  willingly,  or  grieve  the  children  of 
men:  and  that  all  evils  and  alHictions 
which  befall  us,  are  intended  for  the  cure 
and  prevcntionof  greater  evils  of  sin,  and 
punishment!  and  thereof  we  ought  not 
•nly  to  submit  to  them  with  patience,  as 
bcingdeservedby  us,  but  to  receive  them 
with  tiiaukfuluess,  as  being  designed  by 
him  to  do  us  that  good,  and  to  biing  us 
to  that  sense  of  him  and  ourselves,  which 
perhaps  notiiintj  cljc  would   have   done  ; 


that  the  snfFcrings  of  this  present  life  are 
but  sliort  and  sli-ht,  compared  wiili  that 
extreme  atul  endless  misery,  which   we 
have  deserved:    and  with  that  excecdin,'^ 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory,  vvhicli    we 
hope  foi  in  the  other  world  ;  that    if  wc 
be'carehil  to  tnake  the   best    preparation 
we  can  for  death  and  eternity,  whatever 
brings  us  nearer  to  our  end,  brings   us 
nearer  to  our  happiness:  and  howriigged 
soever  llie  way  be,   the  comfort  is,  that 
it  leads  to  our  Father's  house,  where  we 
shall  want  nothing  that    we   can    wish. 
When  we  labour  under  a  dangerous  dis- 
temper  that  threatens   our    life,     what 
would  we  not  be  content  to  bear   in  or- 
der to  a  perfect  recovery,  could    wc   be 
assured  of  it?  Andshould  weriot  be  will- 
ing to  endure  much   more,  in  order    to 
happiness,  and  that   eternal   life   which 
(iod,   that   caiHiot    lie,   hath    promised? 
Nature,   I  know,   is  fond  of  life,  and  apt 
to  be  still  lingering  after  a  longer  conti- 
nuance here:   and  yet  a   long   lifs.  with 
the  usual  burdens  and  infirmities  of  it,  is 
seldom  desirable  :   it  is  but  the  same  thing 
over  again,   or  worse,  so  many  more  days 
or  nights,  summers  and  winters:  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  pleasures,  but  with  less 
])leasurc  and  relish  every  day :  a  return  of 
the  same,  or  greater,  pains  and  trouble, 
but  with  less    patience   and   strength   to 
bear  them. 

These,  and  the  like  considerations,  I 
use  to  entertain  myself  withal,  and  not 
only  with  contentment,  but  comfort, 
though  with  great  inequality  of  temper, 
at  several  times,  and  with  much  mixture 
of  human  frailty,  which  will  always  stick 
to  us  whilst  we  are  in  this  world.  How  • 
ever,  by  these  kind  of  thoughts,  death 
becomes  more  familiar  to  us,  and  we 
shall  be  able  by  degrees  to  bring  our 
minds  close  up  to  it,  without  startling  at 
it.  The  greatest  tenderness  I  find  in  my- 
self is  with  regard  to  some  near  rela- 
tions, especially  the  dear  and  constant 
companion  of  my  life,  which,  I  must 
confess,  doth  very  sensibly  touc'une;  but 
when  I  consider,  and  so  I  hope  will  they 
also,  that  this  separation  will  be  but  for 
a  little  while,  and  that  though  I  shall 
leave  them  in  a  bad  world,  yet  under  the 
care  and  protection  of  a  good  God,  who 
can  be  more  and  belter  to  them  than  all 
other  relations,  and  will  certainly  be  so 
to  them  that  love  him,  and  hope   in   his 

IH«1CV. 
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I  shall  not  need  to  advise  you  what  to 
do,  and  what  use  to  make  of  this  time 
of  your  visitation ;  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  you  have  been  careful  in  the 
time  of  your  health,  to  prepare  for  this 
evil  day,  and  have  been  conversant  in 
those  books  which  give  the  best  direclions 
to  this  purpose,  and  have  not,  as  so  many 
do,  put  oflthe  great  work  of  your  life  to 
the  end  of  it ;  and  then  you  have  nothing 
row  to  do,  but  as  well  as  you  can,  under 
your  present  weakness  and  pains,  to  re- 
new your  repentance,  for  all  the  errors 
and  miscarriages  of  your  life,  and  ear- 
nestlv  to  beg  (iod's  pardon  and  forgive- 
ness of  them,  for  his  sake  who  is  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins  ;  to  comfort yovu- 
self  in  the  goodness  and  promises  of  God, 
and  the  hopes  of  that  happiness  you  are 
ready  to  enter  into ;  and  in  the  mean 
lime  to  exercise  faith  and  patience  for  a 
little  while,  and  be  of  good  courage, 
since  vou  see  land:  the  storm  you  are  in 
■will  be  quickly  over,  and  then  it  will  be 
as  if  it  never  had  been,  or  rather  the  re- 
membrance of  it  will  be  a  pleasiu'e. 

I  do  not  use  to  write  such  long  letters ; 
bnii  I  do  heartily  compassionate  your  case, 
and  should  be  glad  if  I  could  suggest  any 
thing  that  might  help  to  mitigate  your 
trouble,  and  make  that  sharp  and  rough 
way,  through  which  you  are  to  pass 
into  a  better  world,  a  little  more  smooth 
and  easy.  I  pray  to  God  to  lit  us  both 
for  that  great  change,  which  we  must 
once  undergo  ;  and,  if  we  be  but  in  any 
good  measure  fu  for  it,  sooner  or  later 
makes  no  great  difference.  I  commend 
vou  to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  and  God 
of  consolation,  beseeching  him  to  in- 
crease your  faith  and  patience,  and  to 
stand  by  you  in  your  last  and  great  con- 
flict ;  and  that,  when  you  walk  through 
the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  you 
may  fear  no  evil;  and  when  your  heart 
fails,  and  your  strength  fails,  you  may 
find  him  the  strength  of  your  heart,  and 
vour  portion  for  ever.  Farewel,  my 
"ood  friend :  and  while  we  are  here,  let 
us  pray  for  one  another,  that  we  may 
have  a  joyful  meeting  in  another  world. 
1  rest,  Sir,  your  truly  atfectionate  friend 
and  servant. 


LETTER    CC. 

Mrs.  Howe  la  her  Mother, 

Madam, 

I  AM  now  taking  my  final  adieu  of  this 
world,  in  certain  hopes  of  meeting 
you  in  tlie  next.  I  carry  to  my  grave 
my  affection  and  gratitude  to  you.  I 
leave  you  with  the  sincerest  concern  for 
your  own  happiness,  and  the  wellaie  of 
your  family.  May  my  prayers  be  an- 
swered when  I  am  sleeping  in  the  dust. 
May  the  angels  of  God  conduct  you  in 
the  paths  of  immortal  pleasure. 

I  would  collect  the  powers  of  my  soul, 
and  ask  blessings  for  you  with  all  the  holy 
violence  of  prayer.  God  Almighty,  the 
God  of  your  pious  ancestors,  who  ha» 
been  your  dwelling-place  for  many  gene- 
rations, bless  you. — It  is  but  a  short 
space  I  have  to  measure — my  shadows 
are  lengthening,  and  my  sun  declining; 
that  goodness  which  has  hitherto  con- 
ducted me,  will  not  fail  me  in  the  last 
concluding  act  of  life:  that  name  which 
1  have  made  my  glory  and  my  boast, 
shall  then  be  my  strength  and  my  salva- 
tion. 

To  meet  death  with  a  becoming  forti- 
tude, is  a  part  above  tiic  powers  of  na- 
t\ue,  and  which  I  can  perform  by  no 
power  or  holiness  of  my  own;  for  oh  I 
in  my  beu  estate,  I  am  altogether  vanity 
— a  wretched  helpless  sinner;  but  in  the 
merits  and  perfect  righteousness  of  God 
my  Saviour,  I  hope  to  appear  justified  at 
the  supreme  tribunal,  wiiere  1  must 
shortly  stand  to  be  judged, 

[N.  B.  This  letter  w-as  not  to  be  sent  to 
her  mother  till  she  was  dead.] 


LETTER     CCL 

Archbishop    Herring   lo    Jf'illiain    Ditn- 
coinOe,    Esq. 

Croydon-House, 
Dear  Sir,  October   16,  1754. 


SHALL    be  very  glad  to  see  the  work 


of  your  summer's  meditation,  and,  if 
you  desire  it,  will  submit  it  to  a  friend's 
perusal;  though  I  had  rather  be  ex- 
cused doing  that,  for  the  reason  which 
you  suggest  it  beinj  very  likely  that  the 
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person  I  would  chiise  to  trust  may  i)o<;si- 
bly  en'i;a<ije  in  (lie  cause  liimscK,  What 
you  are  about  is  quite  out  ul  ilie  way  of 
the  following  reflection,  whicli  I  am  led 
to  make  by  knowinjr  that  several  weak 
j)ens  are  at  work  upon  liolingbioke.  I 
own  I  have  my  fears  on  this  head,  that 
more  harm  may  be  done  than  j^ood.  l.ortl 
Rolingbroke,  as  you  justly  observe,  is 
obscured  in  a  cloud  of  uninlcUii^lible  me- 
taphysics, in  many  j)arts  oi  his  works  is 
dark  and  obscure,  and  desultory  through- 
oiit ;  has  no  consistent  system  ;  is  most 
tircsoiucly  long;  his  mischievous  tenets, 
isome  of  them  absurd,  (as  tlie  denial  of 
final  causes,  Sec.)  and  the  poison  of  his 
book  so  diluted,  that  it  cannot,  I  think, 
do  much  hurt.  But  if  injudicious 
writers  set  themselves  to  extract  the  es- 
sence of  it,  and  draw  all  his  lire  (an  igitus 
faluua  as  it  lies)  to  -s. focus ^  the  remedy 
«hould  be  very  strong  and  the  operator 
an  able  chymist,  to  prevent  its  doing 
mischief.  Tiiis  work  should  not  be 
trusted  to  bunglers. 

Besides,  the  people  in  danger  from 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  writings,  are  the 
loose  and  the  wits,  wlio  will  never  sit 
down  to  read  grave  and  solid  answers. 
Irony  and  joke  in  the  literary  way,  are 
the  only  means  to  deal  with  him,  and  one 
cannot  help  wishing,  that  the  age  which 
produced  Lord  Bolingbroke  had  produ- 
ced such  an  antagenist  wit  as  Mr.  Bayle 
was,  who  coidd  render  him  ridiculous 
while  he  confuted  him.  Dr.  Warbnrton, 
you  see,  attempts  this"  ;  and,  if  he  had 
more  delicacy,  it  would  be  witii  more 
success.  However,  there  are  more  ex- 
cellent things  in  his  second  letter,  and  I 
think  he  has  exposed  his  reasonings  well 
upon  the  moral  nature  of  the  Deity. — 
Here  your  plan  will  coincide  with  liim  ; 
and  though  1  know  your  heart  and  your 
talentSj  you  will  not  be  olfended,  if  1 
say,  that  you  will  combat  the  better,  for 
attacking  in  the  armour  of  Cicero.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 

•  In  Iris  "  View  of  Lord  Bolin^'broke's  Plii- 
"  losciiiln.'' 


LETTER     ecu. 

M.  de  Voltaire  to  the  Author  of  the  Dia- 
lugues  of  the  Dead. 

My  Lord, 
T  WAVE  read  the  ingenious  Dialogues  of 

the  Dead.  I  hnd  "  that  1  am  an  exile, 
"  and  guilty  of  some  excesses  in  writ- 
"  ing."  I  am  obliged  (and  perhaps  for 
the  honom-  of  my  country)  to  say  I  am 
no  exile,  because  I  have  not  conmiitted 
the  excesses  the  author  of  the  Dialogues 
imputes  to  mc. 

Nobody  raised  his  voice  higher  than 
mine  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  mankind  ; 
yet  I  have  not  exceeded  even  in  that 
virtue. 

I  am  not  settled  in  Switzerland,  as  he 
believes.  I  live  in  ray  own  lands  in 
France.  Retreat  is  becoming  to  old 
age,  and  more  becoming  in  one's  own 
possessions.  If  I  enjoy  a  little  country 
house  near  Geneva,  my  manors  and  my 
castles  are  in  Burgundy;  and  if  my  king 
has  been  pleased  toconhrm  the  privileges 
of  my  lands,  which  are  free  from  all 
tributes,  I  am  the  more  addicted  to  lAy 
king. 

II  I  was  an  exile,  I  had  not  obtained 
from  my  court  many  a  passport  for  Eng- 
lish noblemen. 

The  service  I  rendered  to  them  entitles 
me  to  the  justice  I  expect  from  the  noble 
author. 

As  to  religion,  I  think,  and  I  hope  he 
thinks  with  me,  that  God  is  neither  a 
prcsbyterian  nor  a  Lutheran,  nor  of  the 
low  church,  nor  of  the  high  church  I  but 
God  is  the  father  of  all  mankind,  tlie  fa- 
ther of  the  noble  autiioi-,  and  mine.  I  am 
with  respect,  his  most  humble  servant. 
Voltaire. 
Gentleman  of  the  king's  chamber. 
At  my  castle  of  Tornex  in  Burgundy. 


A  N  S  W  E  R. 


Sir, 


T  HAVE  received  the  honour  of  your 
letter  dated  From  your  castle  at  Tor- 
nex in  Burgundy,  by  which  I  find  I  was 
guilty  of  an  error  in  calling  your  retire- 
ment "  an  exila."  When  another  edi- 
tion shall  be  made  ofmy  Dialogues,  either 
in  English  or  in  Frencli,  I  will  take  care 

that 
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that  this  error  shall  be  corrected  :  and  I 
iini  very  sorry  I  was  not  apprized  of  it 
sooner  that  I  might  have  corrected  it  in 
the  hrst  edition  of  a  Frencii  translation 
fust  published  under  my  inspection  in 
London.  To  do  yon  justice  is  a  duty  I 
owe  to  truth  and  myself;  and  you  have 
a  much  better  title  to  it  than  Irom  the 
passports  you  say  you  liavc  procured  for 
English  noblemen:  you  are  entitled  to  it, 
Sir,  by  the  high  sentiments  of  respect  I 
have  for  you,  which  are  not  paid  to  the 
privileges,  you  tell  me,  your  king  has 
eonhrmed  to  your  lands,  but  to  tlie  iioOle 
tatenls  God  has  given  you,  and  the  supe- 
rior rank  you  hold  in  the  republic  of  let- 
ters. The  favours  done  you  by  your 
sovereign,  are  an  honour  to  /liin,  but  add 
little  lustre  to  the  name  of  Vullaire. 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  "  that  Cod 
"is  the  lather  of  all  mankind;"  and 
should  think  it  blasphemy  to  confnie  his 
goodness  to  a  sect;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  of  his  creatures  are  good  in  his  sight 
if  they  do  not  extend  their  benevolence 
to  all  his  creation.  These  opinions  I  re- 
joice to  see  in  your  works,  and  shall  be 
very  happy  to  be  convinced  that  the  li- 
berty of  your  thoughts  and  your  pen, 
upon  subjects  of  philosophy  and  religion, 
never  exceed  the  bounds  of  this  generous 
principle,  which  is  authorized  by  revela- 
tion, as  much  as  by  reason:  or  that  you 
disapprove,  in  your  hours  ol  sober  rellec- 
tiou,  any  irregular  sallies  of  fancy,  wliich 
cannot  hejuslifirdj,  though  they  may  be 
txrused,  by  the  vivacity  and  lire  of  a 
yreat  genius.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir,  kc. 


LETTER   CCIII. 

Mr.  P—  ttl  B—  loMr.lV—  at  L—. 
July  20,  1763. 
AT-ou  are  surprised.  Sir,  and  so  is  all 
Europe,  at  M.  Vohaire's  disgrace 
with  the  king  of  Prussia.  Nobody  can 
yet  comprehend  liow  it  hath  been  possi- 
ble to  exasperate  a  philosophic  king 
against  his  first  favorite,  to  whom,  dur- 
ing sixteen  years,  he  hath  behaved  ra- 
ther like  a  faithful  friend  than  a  gracious 
prince.  All  the  world  knows  that  his 
Majesty,  charmed  with  the  lyre  of  this 


new  Orpheus,  never  ceased  his  applica- 
tions to  draw  him  to  his  court,  tliat  he 
might  be  more  intimately  acquainted 
with  Ills  nuisc,  whicii  hath  so  much  con- 
tributed to  refine  his  taste  and  to  make 
him  an  author;  a  character  of  whicli  he 
is  as  jealous  as  he  is  of  that  of  a  king, 
M.  Voltaire  fiad  resolved  not  to  quit  his 
native  country,  but  he  could  not  resist 
the  pressing  instances  of  Uis  Prussian  Ma- 
jesty, which  were  too  honourable  to  him 
to  be  disregarded.  He  therefore  left 
Paris  and  went  to  Berlin,  in  the  summer 
of  tlie  year  175('.  The  King  of  Prussia 
immediately  loaded  him  witli  his  favours. 
Not  content  with  assigning  him  a  large 
pension,  he  also  honoured  him  with  tlic 
key  of  clianiberlain,  and  his  Order  of 
Merit.  For  two  years  together  M.  Vol- 
taire continued  in  higli  favour  with  his 
Majesty,  and  thought  liimself  well  esta- 
blished, wlien  lie  began  to  perceive  some 
marks  of  jealousy  in  a  man  whom  he 
had  before  reckoned  amongst  his  friends, 
and  who  had  obtained  the  king's  protec- 
tion by  the  great  noise  he  had  caused  to 
be  made  abo\U  his  northern  expedition; 
and  when  he  saw  the  high  opinion  that 
had  been  conceived  of  his  merit  was  up- 
on the  decline,  and  that  he  was  unable 
to  keep  it  up  by  any  other  extraordinary 
performances,  endeavoured  to  secure  tlie 
continuance  ol  the  royal  favour  by  craft 
and  artifice.  Tiiis  was  M.  Maupertuis, 
president  of  the  academy  of  Berlin.  It 
is  well  known  to  the  literary  world  liow 
he  hath  strained  to  obtain  the  character 
of  a  great  man,  and  an  inventor,  by  a 
])iece  which  he  hath  published  under 
the  title  of  Letters.  The  learned,  and 
amongst  the  rest  M.  Voltaire,  found  8» 
many  absurdities  in  these  letters,  tliat  he 
coidd  not  forbear  writing  a  satire  on  the 
occasion.  This  satire  was  upon  tfie  point 
ofbeing published  at  Potsdam,  under  the 
title  of.  The  Diatriba  of  Dr.  Ak;ikia, 
when  M.  Maupertuis,  being  apprised 
of  it  by  one  of  his  creatures,  obtained 
the  King's  orders  for  suppressing  tiic 
work,  it  is  probable  that  this  suppn-es- 
sion  was  only  designed  by  liis  Majesty 
to  reconcile  the  t\\o  compatriot  cour- 
tiers, but  M,  Maupertuis  looked  upon  it 
as  a  markof  hissuperiority  in  the  esteem 
of  his  master,  and,  relying  upon  this,  he 
took  the  liberty  to  tell  tlie  king  a 
thousand  lies  to  ruin  the  credit  ;.nd  repu- 
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t:uion  of  M.  Voltaire. — A  manuscript 
copy  of  Tlic  Diulrib.i  of  Dr.  Akalcia 
havino-  fallen  into  tlic  liands  ol  ;i  book- 
selL-r  ill  Holland,  it  soon  appeared  in 
piiiii,  to  the  ,u;rcat  satisluction  of  the 
public.  M.  Manpertuis  was  enra,<fed  at 
tliis  and  the  more  so,  as  M.  Voltaire, 
in  this  satire,  had  taken  part  with  M. 
Kocnig,  counsellor  and  library-keeper  to 
Iiis  most  serene  highness  the  Prince 
Stadtholder  at  the  Hague,  who  with  the 
strongest  ;irguments  had  attacked  his 
principle  of  the  least  action,  tlie  dispute 
concerning  which  is  well  known  to  all 
the  learned  in  Europe.  M.  Manpertuis 
innncdiately,  with  all  the  aggravating 
circumstances  he  could  think  of,  repre- 
aented  this  to  his  Majesty  as  an  oilence 
against  the  royal  authority.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  Iving  consider  it  in 
this  light,  in  order  )o  raise  his  indigna- 
tion to  ilie  highest  pitcli.  It  was  in  vain 
that  M.  Voltaire  protested,  and  even 
made  oath,  that  he  did  all  he  could  to 
prevent  the  impression  (and  of  this  I  my- 
self was  an  eye-witness.]  He  was  con- 
*lemned:  the  Diatriba  of  Dr.  Akakia 
was,  by  the  King's  order,  burnt  at  Ber- 
lin, by  the  hands  of  the  common  execu- 
tioner, and  the  King  caused  the  transac- 
tion to  be  published  in  the  gazettes  of 
Berlin. 

The  first  step  which  M.  Voltaire  took 
after  this  scene,  was  to  return  the  King 
his  key  of  Chamberlain  and  his  Order  of 
Merit,  and  to  beg  leave  to  retire.  The 
King  immediately  sent  back  the  key  and 
the  cross,  accompanied  with  a  very  cour- 
teous letter,  wherein  he  intimated,  tliat 
it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  him,  if  M. 
Voltaire  would  continue  to  resitle  at  his 
court,  and  accept  his  pension.  Out  of 
respect  to  his  Majesty,  M.  Voltaire  re- 
tained the  key  and  the  cross,  but  persisted 
in  desiring  his  dismission.  To  this  re- 
quest he  could  get  no  answer.  M.  Mau- 
pertuis  continued  his  intrigues,  and  even 
obtained  the  King's  leave  to  corapiomise 
}iis  academical  dispute  with  M.  Koenig. 
I'he  King  published  a  letter,  wherein  he 
thought  proper  to  relate  all  the  injurious 
things  concerning  Mess.  Voltaire  and 
Koenig,  that  M.  Manpertuis  had  pre- 
inmed  to  tell  him  one  night,  after  the 
opera  was  ended,  when  his  JSlajesty  went 
in  his  domino  to  M.  Maupertuis's  house, 
and  conversed  with  hi  tri  some  hours  in  las 
hcd-chaniber. 


The  public  in  general  declared  for  M. 
Voltaiie  and  M.  Koenig;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  M.  Manpertuis  found 
means  to  hinder  truth  horn  approaching 
the  ihrone.  M.  Voltaire  was  disgraced, 
anfl  yet  could  not  obtain  his  disnjission, 
not  even  permission  to  go  to  the  water* 
for  the  recovery  of  his  healtli.  It  wai 
even  |)ioliibited,  throughout  the  Mar- 
cjuisale  of  Crandenburgh,  to  hirnish  M. 
Voltaire  with  horses,  or  to  sulfer  him  to 
pass.  At  length,  however,  I  know  not 
how,  he  obtained  permission  to  go  to  the 
batlis  of  Plonibieres,  and  he  took  hit 
leave  of  the  King  at  Potsdam,  to  which 
place  he  promised  to  return  in  the  montk 
of  October.  But  his  enemy,  who  tln-eat- 
ened  to  go  to  Lcipsic  to  assassinate  him, 
hath  played  his  part  so  well,  that  M. 
Voltaire  hath  been  disgraced  afresh,  ai 
you  will  see  by  the  letters  herewith  sent 
These  letters,  as  well  as  that  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  which  I  send  on  account  of 
the  relation  it  has  to  the  others,  at* 
very  authentic.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
&c. 


M 


LETTER    CCIV. 

al  fiaucfort  uponlhe  Maine,  io 
M. al  the  Hume. 


July  8,  1753. 
A  FTER  having  dispatched  the  last  let- 
■^  ter  I  wrote  you,  I  had  the  honour  to 
receive  yoursof  the  third  of  this  month: 
and  as  in  Ihdl  letter  I  have  given  you  all 
the  eclaircissement  you  demanded  con- 
cerning M.  Voltaire's  affair,  I  will  con- 
hne  myself  in  this  to  what  has  passed 
here  at  Fancfort. 

M.  de  Freytag,  the  King  of  Prussia's 
resident  in  this  city,  immediately  after 
M.  Voltaire's  arrival  here,  re-demanded 
of  him  the  cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit, 
the  key  of  chamberlain,  and  also  a  small 
casket,  wherein,  it  is  said,  is  a  manu- 
script in  the  King's  own  hand.  M.  Vol 
taire  immediately  delivered  the  two  hrst, 
and  gave  his  parole,  that  the  casket, 
which  he  had  sent  forward  with  his  bag- 
gage to  Strasburgh,  should  be  produced 
iaeight  days,  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
patched one  of  his  domestics  to  Stras- 
burgh to  fcjtch  it.  It  v^^as  accordingly 
brought  back,  and  M.  Voltaire  having 
delivered  it  to  M.  d«  Freytag,    had  an 
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acquittance,  and  leave  given  him  in  the 
King's  name  to  depart  whenever  he 
pleased.  After  a  few  days  he  set  out  for 
Wishadcn  :  but  he  was  stopped  by  the 
guard  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  M. 
de  Freytag  shewed  him  a  new  order  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  to  arrest  him:  but 
this  order  was  not  signed  by  the  King 
himself.  He  was,  however,  carried  back 
under  the  guard  of  four  soldiers  and  a 
subaltern  officer,  to  the  house  of  a  mer- 
chant called  Schmidt.  There  M.  Vol- 
taire was  very  ill  treated  by  the  resident, 
who  kept  him  veiy  close,  allowed  his 
pocket  to  be  searched,  and  eighty  louis 
d'ors,  iound  therein,  to  be  taken  from 
him.  He  was  then  conducted  to  an  inn, 
together  with  his  niece  and  secretary, 
under  the  guard  of  a  soldier  ;  and  to  af- 
front him  the  more,  the  secretary  was 
obliged  to  pass  the  hrst  night  in  the  same 
chamber  with  M.  Voltaire's  niece ;  M. 
Voltaire  himself  being  shut  up  in  another 
chamber  with  the  guard.  The  day  before 
yesterday  he  was  released,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  order  to  arrest  him  at  the  gate 
was  sent  to  the  resident  by  one  of  his  ene- 
mies, who  had  the  temerity  to  make  use 
«f  the  King's  name.  Time  must  inform 
us  of  the  consequences  of  tiiis  atl'air.  M. 
Voltaire  will  yet  go  to  some  of  the  baths, 
but  to  which  of  them  is  not  known.  Thus 
1  hav?  told  you  all  I  know  concerning 
this  affair.  1  had  it  from  the  mouth  of 
a  person  to  whom  M.  Voltaire  himself  re- 
lated it.  I  am  on  all  occasions  at  your 
service,  and  have   the  honour  to  be,  &:c. 


LETTER    CCV. 

//"o/«  Ific    fiiiig  of  Ftiissia,  in    /lii  o-tvn 
hatid,  lo  M.  Vollaiie 

Aug.  23, 1750. 
I  HAVE  seen  the  letter  which  your  niece 
writes  you  from  Paris.  The  friend- 
ship which  she  expresses  for  you,  hath 
gained  her  my  esteem.  If  I  were  Ma- 
dam Denis,  I  should  think  as  she  does, 
but  being  what  I  am,  I  think  otherwise. 
It  would  be  the  greatest  afHiction  to  me, 
to  be  the  cause  of  an  enemy's  misery : 
how  then  can  I  wish  ill  to  a  man  whom  I 
esteem,  and  who  hath  sacrificed  to  me 
his  native  country,  and  evevy  thing  that 
mankind  hold  most  dear?  No,  my  dear 
Voltaire,  if  I  could  loresce  that  your 
transplantation  could  possibly  turn  in  the 


least  degree  to  your  disadvantage,  I  would 
be  the  first  to  dissuade  you  from  it.  Yes, 
I  would  prefer  your  happiness  to  the  ex- 
treme pleasure  your  presence  would  give 
me.  But  you  are  a  philosopher ;  I  am 
one  too  :  and  can  any  thing  be  more  na- 
tural, more  rational,  and  more  regular 
than  that  philosophers,  united  by  the  same 
studies,  ilie  same  taste,  and  a  sirailiar 
manner  of  thinking,  and  born  to  live  to- 
gether, should  give  themselves  that  satis- 
faction ?  I  respect  you  as  my  master  in 
eloquence  and  science :  1  love  you  as  a 
virtuous  friend  :  what  slavery,  what 
misfortunes,  what  changes,  what  incon- 
stancy ol  lortune  then  have  you  to  fear 
in  a  country  where  )ou  are  as  much 
esteemed  as  in  your  native  country,  and 
with  a  friend  who  hath  a  grateful  heart  ? 
I  am  not  so  vain  as  to  hnagine  that  Ber- 
lin is  equal  to  Paris.  If  riches,  gran- 
deur, and  magnificence,  make  a  city  de- 
lightful, we  yield  to  Paris.  If  there  be 
a  place  in  the  world,  where  good  taste  is 
more  universally  and  extensively  diffused, 
I  know  and  agree,  that  it  is  at  PariSk 
But  do  not  you  introduc-e  this  taste 
wherever  you  go  ?  We  have  organs  which 
suffice  to  applaud  you,  and  in  point 
of  sentiment  and  gratitude,  we  yield  to 
no  country  in  the  world.  I  pay  regard 
to  the  friendship  which  attaches  you  to 
Madam  du  Chatelet,  but  after  her  1  am 
one  of  your  oldest  friends.  What,  be- 
cause you  will  live  in  my  house,  it  will 
be  said  that  this  house  is  your  prison  \ 
Wliat,  because  I  am  your  friend,  I  shall 
be  your  tyrant  I  1  own  to  you,  that  I  do 
not  understand  this  logic,  that  I  am  firmly 
persuaded  that  you  will  be  very  happy 
here  during  my  liie,  that  you  will  be  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  learning  and  taste, 
and  that  you  will  lind  in  me  all  the  con- 
solation that  a  man  of  your  merit  may 
expect  I'rom  one  who  perfectly  esteems 
liim.     Good  night. 


LETTER    CCVI. 

^1/.   f'altiiiie  to  Madam  Denis,  his  jVtece..         \ 

Mayence,  July  9. 17.5?. 
'"piiREE  or  four  years  liaving  elapsed 
since  I  shed  a  tear,  I  flattered  myself 
that  mine  eyes  would  not  have  known 
this  weakness  again  till  they  had  closed 
for  ever.  Yesterday  Count  de  Sta- 
dian's  secretary  found    nic   di- solved  in 

tears ;. 
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»ears  :   your  cJeparlurc  and  present  situa- 
tion was  the  cause  ot  niy  aillictioii.    The 
cruel  severity  of  your  sufliiirings    lost  its 
honor  whtii  you  were  present :  your  pa- 
tience   aufl    your  courage  roused    mine, 
but  after  your    departure  I  luid  no  sup- 
port.     I  cannot  sometimes  liel|)  ima'j,in- 
JMg  that  it  is  all  a  dream :    I  lancy  these 
things   to    have   been  transacted    in  the 
reign  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,      (iau  it 
be   true,   I  ask   myself,  tliat   a   lady  of 
Paris,  travelling  with  a   passport  from 
the  King    her   master,    can   have    been 
dragged  through  the  streets  of  Franclort 
l)y    soldiers,     imprisoned    without    any 
form  of  tri:d,  denied  the  convenience  ol 
a   waiting  woman  or   any  domestic,   the 
d©or  of  the  prison  guarded  by   lour  sol- 
<liers,  with  their  bayonets  fixed  to  tlieir 
muskets,  and  compelled  to   suder  a  tool 
of  this  Freytag,  one  of  the   most  aban- 
doned villains,  to  pass  the  night  alone  in 
her  apartment?     Wlien  la  Brinvilliers 
was  confined,  the  executioner  was  never 
left  alone  with  her.     So  barbarous  an  in- 
decency is  without  example.     And  what 
was  your  crime?  The   having  travelled 
100  leagues   to  accompany  to  tlie  waters 
©f  PloHibieres  a  dying  uncle,  whom  you 
regard  as  your  father.     It  is  certainly  a 
dishonour  to  the  King  of  Prussia  that  he 
has  not  yet  made  reparation  for  sr.tli  an 
indignitv,  committed  in  his  name,   by  a 
man  who  calls  himself  his  niinlster. 

An  additional  afhiction  tliis  to  me  :  He 
caused  me  to  be  arrested  to  regam  his 
printed  book  of  poems,  with  which  he 
had  favoured  me,  and  to  which  I  had 
some  claim.  He  had  left  it  with  lue  as 
the  pledge  of  his  favour,  and  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  toils.  He  was  desirous  to 
resume  it ;  a  single  word  would  have 
done;  there  was  no  occasion  to  imprison 
an  old  man  who  w  as  going  to  drink  the 
waters.  He  might  have  remembered, 
that  by  his  winning  favours  for  above  16 
years,  he  had  given  me  reason  to  be- 
lieve myself  in  his  good  graces;  that  he 
had  taken  me  from  my  country  in  my 
old  age;  that  I  had  assisted  hiin,  for  two 
years  together,  in  perfecting  his  talents  ; 
that  I  served  him  faithfully,  and  had 
never  failed  in  any  part  of  my  duty  ; 
lastly,  that  it  was  unworthy  his  rank 
and  glory  to  take  part  in  an  academical 
quarrel,  and  for  my  only  recompense,  to 
end  all,  by  ordering  soldiers  to  demand 
his  poems  of  me.      I  hope  that  sooner  or 


later  he  will  be  convinced  that  he  has 
gone  too  lar,  that  my  enemy  has  deceiv- 
ed him,  and  that  neither  the  author  nor 
the  King  ought  so  greatly  to  have  im- 
bittercd  the  last  days  of  my  life.  He 
hath  followed  the  dictates  oi  his  passion, 
but  he  will  hereafter  follow  those  of  his 
reason  and  goodness.  But  what  will  h« 
do  to  atone  lor  the  abominable  outrages 
oflered  to  you  in  his  name?  My  Lord 
Marshall  will,  doubtless,  be  charged  to 
eH'ace,  if  possible,  the  remembrance  of 
the  horrors  of  Fieytag's  treatment. 

Letters   have  been   sent  me  hither  for 
you.     One  of  them  is  from  Madam  Fon- 
taine, and  is  not  very  consolatory.     It  is 
])retended  that  I  have  been  a  Prussian: 
it  by  this  is  meant,   that  by  my  attach- 
ment and  enthusiastic  zeal  I  have  made 
a  return    for    the  extraordinary    favours 
which  the  King  of  Prussia  hath  conferred 
upon  me  for  sixteen  years  running,  the 
charge  is  just ;  but  if  it  is  designed  to  in- 
sinuate that  I  have  been   his  subject,  or 
ceased    to   be  a  Frenchman  for  a   single 
moment,  it  is  entirely  false.     The  King 
of  Prussia  never  proposed  any  such  thing, 
and  gave  me  the  key  of  ciiamberlain  on- 
ly as  a  mark  of  his  goodness,  which  he 
himself  calls  frivolous  in  the  verses  which 
he  made  when  he  gave  me  this  key  and 
the  cross,  both  which  1  have  laid  at  hit 
feet.     These  marks  of  distinction  requir- 
ed neither  oath,  duty,  nor  naturalization. 
Wearing  an  order  does  not  make  one  a 
subject.     M.  Decoville,  who  is  in  Nor- 
mandy, yet  retains  the  key  of  chamber- 
lain to   the  King   of  Prussia,  which  he 
wears  with  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St. 
Lewis.     It  would  be  highly  unjust  not  to 
regard  me  as  a  Frenchman,  when  I  have 
all   along  kept  my  house   at  Paris,  and 
have  paid  the  capitation.     Is  it  possible 
that    the    author    of    "  The    Age     of 
"  Lewis  XIV."  should  be  seriously  charg- 
ed with  not  being  a  Frenchman?  Would 
any  one  dare  to   say  it  before   the  statues 
of  Henry  IV'.?  I  will  add,  of  Lewis  XV. 
since  I    am    the  only    academician  who 
wrote  his   panegyric    when  lie  gave  us 
peace,  and  since  he  has  himself  this  pa- 
negyric   translated    into    six    languages. 
His  Prussian  Majesty,  being  deceived  by 
my  enemy,  and  impelled  by  passion,  may 
have  irritated  the  King  my  master  against 
me,   but  his  justice  and  greatness  of  soul 
will  gain  the  ascendant,  and  he  will  be 
the  hrst  ta  desire  the  King  my  master  to. 

pen;  it 
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permit  mc  to  end  my  days  in  my  own 
country.  He  will  call  to  mind  thut  he 
has  been  my  disciple,  and  that  I  have 
gained  nothing  from  him,  but  the  ho- 
nour of  enabling  him  to  write  better  than 
myself.  He  will  be  contented  with  this 
superiority,  and  will  not  make  use  of  that 
which  his  rank  gives  him  to  oppress  a 
stranger,  who  hath  sometimes  instructed, 
always  esteemed  and  respected  him. 

I  cannot  ascribe  to  him  the  letters  pub- 
lished against  me  in  his  name.  He  hath 
too  much  greatness  of  mind  to  treat  a 
private  person  in  such  an  outrageous 
manner.  He  knows  too  well  how  2 
King  ought  to  write,  and  what  regard  is 
to  be  paid  to  good  manners  and  decency 
of  behaviour.  He  is  born  signally  to 
display  his  goodness  and  clemency.  This 
was  the  character  of  our  good  and  glori- 
ous King  Henry  IV.  He  was  hasty  and 
passionate,  but  he  soon  recovered  him- 
self; passion  governed  only  for  a  mo- 
ment, humanity  all  his  life. 

See,  my  dear,  what  an  uncle,  or  ra- 
ther a  sick  father,  dictates  to  his  daugh- 
ter. It  will  be  some  comfort  to  me  it 
you  arrive  in  good  health.  My  compli- 
ments 10  your  brother  andsister.  Adieu  I 
May  I  die  in  your  arms  unknown  to 
men  and  kin^s  I 


LETTER      CCVII. 

The  Right  Henturable  Horace  IValpole^ 
afterwards  Lord  JValpole,  to  a  friend 
in  Holland. 

Woolterton,  Norfolk, 
Dear  Sir,  May  29, 1745. 

T  AM  really  ashamed  of  having  neglcct- 
ed  so  long  to  return  you,  and  my 
good  old  friend  who  remembers  me  so 
kindly,  and  so  often,  my  gratcfid  thanks 
for  your  generous  sympathy  with  me  in 
the  affliction  I  feel  from  the  death  of  my 
dear  brother,  the  late  Lord  Orford. 
This  heavy  shock  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression upon  ray  heart,  that  for  a  long 
time  I  could  do  nothing  but  lament  my 
own  loss. —  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  been 
IVom  home  when  the  gentleman,  recom- 
mended by  our  good  Nestor  did  me  the 
honour  of  a  visit :  I  hope  to  meet  him 
this  winter  in  town,  and  then  to  make 
amends  for  this  unlucky  disappointment. 
As  to  politics,  I  can  only  tell  you,  diat 
my  thoughts,  as  well  as  my  situation,  are 


•.it  a  great  distance  from  them,  and  ray 
res  rustica  employs  me  entirely.  Retired 
from  the  noise  and  nonsense  of  a  public 
station,  no  man,  I  thank  God,  can  hav3 
more  reason  than  I  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  moresolid  and  innocent  pleasures 
of  a  private  lile.  In  this  situation,  my 
mind  is  kept  in  a  pleasing  activity,  very 
different  from  that  which  arises  from  the 
tumult  of  passions  and  the  hurry  of  affairs. 
My  house,  of  my  own  building,  is  not 
extremely  large  nor  little  ;  is  neither  to 
be  envied  nor  despised.  Thedispositionof 
the  rooms  is  neither  magnificent  nor  con- 
temptible, but  convenient.  The  situa- 
tion is  upon  an  eminence,  that  commands 
a  most  agreeable  prospect  of  woods,  in- 
termixed with  fruitful  lields,  andsoshel- 
tered  by  thick  and  lofty  trees  in  the  cold 
quarters,  as  not  to  be  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  rigorous  seasons.  It  is 
encompassed  with  a  most  delightful  and 
iimocent  army  of  vegetable  striplings 
of  my  own  raising,  Auliich  are  already 
(though  not  of  twenty  years  growth  from 
the  seed),  with  a  becoming  rivalship, 
stretching  and  swelling  themselves  into 
limber.  They  are  all  of  noble  and  wor- 
thy extraction  ;  the  names  of  their  fami- 
lies are  Oaks,  Spanish  Chcsnuts,  and 
Beech;  and  1  believe  none  of  their  re- 
lations in  any  country  can  be  more  pro- 
mising and  hopeful  than  they  arc.  They 
arc  so  ranged  and  disciplined  as  to  form 
in  some  parts,  most  agreeable  lines,  and 
walks,  and  openings;  in  other  places, 
from  the  right  and  left,  they  discover 
spacious  and  delightful  lawns.  Before 
my  house,  on  the  south,  a  green  carpet 
of  the  finest  verdure  gratifies  the  eye, 
and  gradually  leads  it  into  a  more  ex- 
tended plain.  On  one  side,  a  lake  ot 
living  water  catches  and  fills  the  sight, 
from  whence  a  most  beautiful  fluid  glides 
with  a  serpentine  and  seemingly  endless 
current,  and  loses  itself  in  a  wood  on  the 
other.  My  rural  walks  and  contempla- 
tions, amidst  this  mild,  diversified,  and 
engaging  scene,  afibrd  me  constantly 
ncv,'  resources  of  health andpleasure,  and 
make  me  lament  the  noisy,  anxious,  and 
tumultuous  hours  spent  amidst  the  broils 
of  faction,  or  in  vainattemptstoservean 
ungrateful  public.  If  this  description 
ple!ises  you,  come,  my  dear  friend,  come 
and  partake  of  the  beauties  from  whence 
it  is  drawn.  Come,  and  let  us  remem- 
ber our  friends  in  a  modest  cup  of  smil- 
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iaa;,  honic-brewcd  :ile,  forj^et  and  lor- 
j^ivc  your  enemies,  uud  pray  lor  tlic  pcice 
and  libertie?  ol'  lMiro[)e;  tiie  lirst  of 
which,  I  ;ii:i  uliaiil,  is  not  so  ncur  as  I 
cojKI  wish,  because  llic  last  seems  to  be 
.ill  ^rc.tiiii'  danger  ih.iu  ever;  which, 
aioi\viihsiandiii,ij;  my  ictircment,  and  my 
|)!iih)sophical  prelensioiis,  gives  me  he- 
queiuly  uneasy  moiiieuis. 

The  beginning  ol  t!ie  cumpai<^n,  by 
the  succcisli;!  p!();jri-ess  ol  t'ue  A'!striii:is 
ia  Ravaria,  afid  the  consequent  reconci- 
liation ol"  tliat  prince  with  the  0>ieen  of 
llnnc;ary,  we/e  very  h'tpelnl,  and  co.ild 
not  liave  been  hoiiyju  too  dear  by  the 
luariiime  powers,  if  a  rij;Iitnse  !i.iJ  bcon 
inidc  of  theui.  The  use  1  mean,  wonkl 
liave  hten  '.o  have  laid  iioUl  oi  the  Kin;^ 
«r  P — — 's  offers  (if  he  had  made  any 
tolerable  ones ],  and  put  him  out  of  the 
scale  ajiainst  us.  I  know  tlie  character 
of  lliat  Piince,  I  know  how  little  he  is  to 
Le  trusted,  and  I  vvoidd  not  have  trusted 
Jiim  widio'it  j^ood  security  lor  the  execu- 
tion of  his  engagements.  lint  if  lie  would 
have  agreed  to  abandon  France,  and 
Avo;ild  have  given,  by  disarming,  or  b/ 
any  otlier  me.m'?,  security  for  his  good 
]jehaviour,  the  difference  of  an  hundred 
thousand  not  acting  against  us,  while  all 
the  other  Prince-;  and  Electors  of  Ger- 
many, either  out  of  alfection  or  fear, 
had  ill  a  manner  declared  for  us,  would 
have  greatly  strengthened  the  common 
cause,  and  put  the  operations  upon  a 
riglu  principle,  incarrying  them  directly 
against  France,  and  against  France  stand- 
ing alone.  Sucli  a  diversion  might  have 
heen  made  in  Alsace,  and  such  a  reiu- 
iorccment  sent  into  the  Low  Countries, 
'as  would  have  given  llie  allies  a  great 
superiority,  enabled  them  to  have  reco- 
vered what  they  had  lost,  and  to  have 
pressed  t!ie  French  so  closely  as  to  have 
obliged  tiiem  to  grant  us  a  safe  and  ho- 
nomable  peace.  Bat  now,  my  dear 
iriend,  1  apprehend,  that  the  princi'pal 
object  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  will  be 
f  leaving  the  Lov,'  Countries  to  be  de- 
iended  by  the  maritime  powers)  to  dis- 
tract, divide,  and  devoiu-  the  Prussian 
<Iominions.  Their  pride,  their  venge- 
ance, and  above  all  their  bigotrv,  will 
naturally  lead  them  to  destroy  a  Protest- 
ant power,  that  has  dared  to  olfead  them, 
Jtisiruc,  the  P^iJte^uuu  Prince,  in  whose 
hand  liiis  power  is  lodged,  deserves  t« 
L»e  ciuili.cj  fui'  the  uuwoi  tliy  aad  perii- 


dious  use  he  Iius  made  of  it.      Dut  I  can- 
not wish  to  see  that  Protest  jiit  power  de- 
stroyed ;  it  may  some  time  or  odier  f.ill 
into  better  and  houesier  hands,   and  nuy 
thereby  prove  of  singular  advantage  for 
preserving  the  Proieaiani  religion  and  teli 
liberties  of  Eurojie.      Hence  it  is  tiiat    I 
have  oficn  vvishedto  see  a  strict  and  last- 
i::g  union    in  pe.;ce   and    war,   between 
the  maritime  powers  and    the   Ho-ye  of 
Brandenburg,  so  as  to  make  their  mu- 
tual defencf  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  balance  of  Europe,  a  common  cause 
between  them.     For  the  late   long  and 
cxj)e:isive  wars  have  so  cxhansied    Eng- 
land and  Holland,  as  to  make  it  impossi- 
ble for  tlieni  to  exert  tliem^clves,  £s  tliey 
have  formerly  done,  for  liiose  good  ench, 
without  a  supplemeaial  power,  such    as 
lirandenburgh,  taking  a  share  in  it,  and 
bearing,   by  men  and  money,  some  part 
of  tiic   necessary  charge.      I   know   tli* 
debis  of  EngLnid:  and    I   need  not  tell 
you  of  the  debr<;  of  Huiland,  which  (in 
proi.)ortion  to  the   extent   and   opulenc* 
ol  the  two  countries)  are  still  more  enor- 
mous.     I  need  not  tell  you  also,  that  tlie 
House  of  Braiidenbr.rgh  is  a  rising  house ; 
the  economy  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia, 
the  spirit  of  discipline  heinti-oduced  into 
his  army,  theambiti.jn,  talents,  and  ac- 
tive genius  of  the  present  monarch,  mi^st 
r'jfider  tlsat  house  a  pov.erful    friend    or 
formidable  enemy.     But  can  we,  will 
you  say,  be  allied    with   the   Houses  of 
Ausiiia  and  Brandenburgh  at  the  same 
time?     I  answer  in  the  affirmative:   bc- 
cauj:e  I  believe  the  thing  possible   now. 
Flow  long  it  may  be  so.  exceeds  inv  fore- 
sight to  deicrmine.     Perhaps  tiiese  t\vo 
powers  may,  from  t! le  ainnrsccleralus licv^ 
bendi,  or  the  lust  of  ambition,  coiae  ^a 
look  upon  their  iijierests  to  besoirrecou- 
cileable,  that  it  will  become scarcelv pos- 
sible to  be  well  with  them  both.    In  such 
a  case,  we  must  chuse  which  of  the  two 
it  will  be   most  prudent   to   adhere   to; 
and,  for  my  pari,  i  should  not  once  lis- 
sitaie  in  the  cfioiet.     I  may  perhaps  be 
singid.uinmy  opinion  here:  but  I  know 
the  C'ouri  of  ^''icnna  too  well  ever  to  ex- 
])cct  the  smallest  spark  of  gratitude,   --rt- 
nero-.ity,  or  public  snirit.  in  their  trans- 
aeioiis  with  us.     Their  conduct  in  this 
j-.e-eni  war,   which  has  been  undertakea 
inui  e  on  their  own  behalf  liian  ours  1   t!^« 
sti;it  ol  liicir  troops,   which  are,  W  ue.ir 
hO,Q(jU,  inferior  ;o th?nuiiibers;; ,,>.ia.cd ; 
N  U  *  :hc 
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Ae  timorous  and  indifferent  conduct  of 
troops  thus  deficient ;  all  this  makes  me 
look  about  to  see  if  there  is  any  thinj  in 
the  Oueen  of  Hungary,  except  her  fair 
face,  that  ought  to  make  her  the  darling 
of  the  British  nation  and  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Besides  I  cannot  easily  for- 
get the  perfidious  plan  formed  by  her 
father  Charles  VI.  for  the  extirpation  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  placing 
of  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain:  not  that  I  would  visit  the  ini- 
quity of  the  father  on  the  daughter,  liad 
I  not  good  reasons  to  believe  that  tiie 
same  spirit  reigns  in  her.  But  I  almost 
forget  my  rural  characier,  while  I  thus 
launch  again  into  the  wide,  xuicertain, 
vague  ocean  of  politics.  You  see  the 
power  of  habit,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  fall 
back  into  the  old  track,  in  which  one's 
thoughts  have  run  for  several  years  toge- 
ther. Adieu,  then,  my  dear  friend; 
present  my  most  cordial  remenihr.;nce  to 
our  venerable  Nestor,  who  is  so  much  a 
better  judge  of  all  tliese  matters  than  I 
am,  that  he  will  jjcrluips  laugh  at  my 
pclitical  combinations.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  more  shining  and  agree- 
able talents  of  Lord  Chesterfield  have  not 
entirely  buric-d  my  sincerity  and  frank- 
ness in  oblivion.  I  never  pretended  to 
any  other  (juullfications.  And  in  this 
respect,  even  the  foul-inouthcd  spirit  of 
party  here  did  me  some  sort  o(  justice: 
it  called  me  sometimes  an  ass,  but  I  do 
not  remember  tliat  it  ever  sliled  me  a 
rome.     I  am,  with  all  affection,  vours, 


LETTER    CCVIII. 

Sir  Robert  JValpnle,  F.cni  of  Or  ford,  af- 
ter his  retirement,  to  General  Churcluil. 

Dear  Charles, 
-r  HAVE  now  wrote  to  Captain  J-ks-n, 

to  give  Lord  Ty — ley  a  ticket,  as  you 
desired,  and  am  very  glad  to  oblige  liini 
with  it. 

This  place  af>bids  no  news,  no  subject 
of  amusement  and  entertainment  to  you 
fine  2;entlemen.  Persons  of  wit  and  plea- 
sure'about  town,  understand  not  the  lan- 
€ua"-c,  nor  taste  the  charms  of  the  in- 
iinimate  world.  The  oaks,  the  beeches, 
and  chesnuis,  seem  to  contend  wliich  shall 
best  please  the  lord  of  the  manor.  They 
cannot  deceive,  they  will  not  lie.  I, 
m  return,  v/ith  iiuctrity  admire  tlieiB, 


and  have  about  me  as  many  beauties,  a9 
take  up  all  my  hours  of  dangling;  and 
no  disgrace  attends  me  since  sixty- seven.  "^ 
Within  doors  we  come  a  little  to  real  life, 
and  admire  the  almost  speaking  canvas  -.i 
all  the  airs  and  graces  which  the  proudest 
of  the  ladies  can  boast.  With  these  I  am 
satisfied,  as  they  gratify  me  with  all  I 
wish  and  all  I  want,  and  expect  nothhi;^ 
in  return,  which  I  cannot  give. 

If  tiiese,  dear  Charles,  are  any  tempt- 
ations, I  heartily  invite  you  to  come  and 
partake  of  them.  Shilling  the  scene,  has 
sometimes  its  recommendations  ;  and 
from  country  fare,  you  may  possibly  re- 
turn, with  a  better  appetite,  to  the  marc 
delicate  entertainment  of  a  court  life. 

Since  I  wrote  what  is  above,  we  have 
been  surprised    with   the    good   newsl 
from  abroad.     Too  much  cannot  be  said        M 
tipon  it ;  for  it  is  truly  matter  of  infinite         w 
joy,  because  of  infinite  consequence.     I 
am,  dear  Charles,  yours  aflectionately. 

/ 
LETTER    CCIX. 

jAidy  Hertford  {afterwards  Dutchess  of 
Somerset]  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Knight. 

Piercy-Loilge, 
Dear  Madam,  May  16, 1746. 

T  OUGHT,  and  really  intended,  to  have 
made  use  of  the  permission  you  gave 
me,  to  trouble  you  with  a  letter  before  this 
time;  but  you  do  not  need  any  thing  to 
lower  your  spirits,  and  my  letters  can 
hardly  have  any  other  effect  upon  harder 
hearts  than  yours.  When  I  lost  my  dear, 
and  by  me,  ever -lamented  son,(]  every 
faculty  to  plea -e  (if  ever  I  were  possessed 
of  any  such]  died  with  him.     I  have  ue 

•  The  year  of  Lis  age,  T\licn  lie  resigned, 
Feb.  9,  174-2. 

t  We  are  told  by  a  good  judge,  that  there  are 
not  a  great  many  collections  of  pictures  left  in 
Italy,  more  worth  secinc;,  than  were  those  at 
Houghton-Hall,  in  Norfolk,  the  seat  ot'Lord  Or- 
tord.  In  the  preservation  of  the  pictures  it  ex- 
celled most  of  them.  The  pictures  that  hung  in 
the  house  in  Dov,-nin»-streer,  were  removed  thi- 
ther. That  house  belonged  to  the  Crown : 
King  Gcor;;e  I.  gave  it  to  Baron  Botlinia.s,  tlie 
Hanoverian  minister,  for  lite.  On  his  death,  the 
late  Kingotfeved  it  to  Sir  Robert  Walpolc,  hut 
he  would  only  accept  it  for  hii  office,  of  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  post  he  got  it 
annexed  tor  ever.   Edes  "Walpolianit,  p.  ix.  76. 

J  The   battle  of    Dettingeii,   the   news  of 
which  was  received  at  Loudou  on   die  i>3d  of  " 
June,  1748. 

^  Lord  Beauchanip. 

loiHcr 
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lonijer  any  cliecrful  thoughts  to  comimi- 
iiicate   to   my    friends ;    fjut  :is   thu  joy 
and    pride  ot  n)y   heart   withers  in  his 
grave,  my  mind  is  continually  haunting 
those  mansions   oi  the  dead,  and   is  but 
too    inattentive    to    what    passes    in   a 
world,  where  I  have  still  duties  and  at- 
tacliinents,  whicli  I  ought  to  be,  and,   I 
hope,   I  may    truly  say,   I   am  lliaukful 
lor.     f  am  bure  niy  afltctionfor  my  Lord 
llerllord,  arid  solicitude  lor  his  wellare, 
are  sincere;    since,   if  I    know  my  own 
heart,  I  v/ould  not  deliberuie  a  moment 
to  lay  down  my  lite  foriiis  service.   Lady 
Betty  and  Sir  Hugh  Smithson,  and  tiieir 
children,  are  justly  dear  tome:  and  I 
siill  feel  the  bonds  of  tender  i'riendsln'p  ; 
but  I  enjoy  all  these  blessings  with  trem- 
bling and  anxiety;  for,  after  my  dear 
Eeaucliamp,  what  human  things  can  ap- 
pear permanent?  Youth,  beauty,  virtue, 
lieulth,  were  not  sufficient  to  save  him 
from  the  Jiand  of  death  I   and  who  then 
can  think  themselves  secure?  These  are 
the    melancholy    considerations,     which 
generally    entertain  my   waking   hours. 
Though   sometimes  I   am  able   to  view 
the  brigiit  side  of  my  fate,  and  ask  my- 
«elt,  for  whom  I  grieve?  Only  for  my- 
self I   How  narrow  an  affection  does  this 
imply  1    Could  he  have  lived  long  as  my 
fondest  wish  desired,  what  could  I  have 
asked,  at  the  cud  of  that  term,  more, 
than   the   assurance  that   he  should  be 
placed  where  I  humbly  hope,  and  conh- 
dently  trust,  he  is,   beyond  the  reach  of 
sorrow,    shi,    or  sickness?  But   1   must 
leave  a  subject,  which,  though  I  am  ne- 
ver tired  ol,   I  ought,  in  regard    to  my 
friends,  to  be  silent  upon,  and  ask  you 
where  you  would  have  the  collection  of 
Letieri  sent,  which  you  were  so  good  to 
subscribe  for  at  my  desire  ?  I  have  a  letter 
IVom  ?*Ir.   Collins  this  day,  in  which  he 
desires  to  receive  your  commands.     I^ly 
Lord   and    Mr.     Cowland    charge    me 
with   their  compliments    to  you.      I  am, 
widx  great   trutii,    dear  Isladam,  your, 
Sec. 


LETTER    CCX. 

GiinilesjofJiertjoidlo  Lady  Luxborou^h. 


Dear  Madam, 


Piercy-Lodi^'e, 
May  15,  1748. 


TTOw    long  soever  your   Ititers  are  in 
coining,   they   never  fail   tt;   iisure 


their  welcome,    by   being  more  agree- 
able and  entertaining,  as  well  as  breath- 
ing more  of  friendship,  that  any  body's 
else  have  the  art  ol  doing.     I  have  been 
here  about  a  month,  and  find  some  little 
improvements,  which  were  ordered  when 
Ave   went    to    London,    completed ;  and 
I  think  they  are  not   quite  unworthy  of 
the  name.     A   piece  of  waste  ground, 
on  the  lower  side   of  the  Abbey-walk, 
lias  been  turned  into  a  corn- Held,  and  ;i 
turf-walk,   about  eight  feet  wide,  round 
it,  close  to  a  nourishing  hawthorn-hedge: 
on  one  side  there  is  a  thatched  seat  open 
on    three   sides,   which    pretends  to    no 
name  of  greater  dignity,   than  justly  be- 
longs   to   what  it    represents,  namely  a 
shepherd's  hut ;  before  it  there  is  an  ir- 
regular piece  of  turf,  which  v/as  spared 
for  the  sake  of  some  old  oaks  and  beeches, 
which  are  scattered  upon  it;  and  as  you 
arc  sitting  down  there,  you  have,  under 
these  boughs,   a  direct   view  of  Wind- 
sor Castle.     Tiiere  are  sweet-williams, 
narcissus's,     rose-campions,     and    such 
flowers  as  the  hares  will  not  eat,  in  little 
borders,  round    the   foot  of  every  tree; 
and  I    almost   flatter   myself,    that  yoa 
would  not  be  displeased  with  the  rural 
appearance    of  the   whole.     The    rains 
liave  given  us    the  strongest  verdure  I 
ever  saw ;  our  lawns  and  meadows  are 
enamelled  with  a  profusion  of  daisies  and 
covv'slips;   and  we  have  the  greatest  ap- 
pearance of  fruit  that  has  been  seen  these 
many  years.     I  conclude  you  will  read 
Mr.  Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence:  it 
is  after  the  manner  of  Spenser,  but  I  think 
he  does  not  always  keep  so  close  to  his 
style,  as  the  author  of  the  Sc'iool  Mis- 
tress, whose  name  I  never  knew,  till  you 
were  so  good  as  to    inform  mc  of  it.     I 
think  it  a  charming  poem  ;  and  Avas  very- 
much  pleased  witii  his  ballad  of  Oueea 
Elizabeth's  seeing  the  milk-maid.     She 
appears,  at  least  in  my  humble  imagina- 
tion, in  a  more  natural  light,  than  when 
we  hear  of  her  bullying  foreign  powers, 
and  cutting  olf  the  head  of  an  unhappy 
Oueen,  who  fled   to  her  for  protection. 
But  to  return  to  the  Custle  of  Indolence; 
I  believe  it  will  afford  you  much  enter- 
tainment; there  are  many  pretty  paint- 
ings in  itj  but  I  tliink  the  wizard's  song 
deserves  a  preference. — "  Me  ojeeds  no 
"  muse  who  dictates   from  his  heart." 
Have  you  met  with   two  little  volumes, 
which  contain  four  ^laiUemplations,  writ- 
N  li  2  tent 
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ten  by  a  Mr.  James  Hervey,  a  young 
Ciornish  or  Devonshire  clergyman  ?  The 
subjects  are  upon  Avalking  among  th.e 
Tombs,  u|)oa  a  Flouer  Garden,  upon 
?sight,  and  upon  the  Starry  Keaveiis. 
There  is  somcihing  poetical  aiid  trulv 
pious.  Now  I  have  got  into  the  imper- 
tinence of  recommending  books  to  one 
who  is  a  much  better  judge  than  myself, 
I  must  name  an  F.ssay  on  Delicacy,*  a 
si.'bject  which,  if  I  were  not  acquainted 
V.  ith  you,  and  one  or  two  more,  I  should 
imagine  had  no  longer  an  existence  upon 
our  globe. 

I  sincerely  synipathise  in  tlie  ])leasure 
which  you  must  leel,  dear  Madasn,  from 
the  cxtrenie  g<iod  character  which  evcrv 
body  gives  of  your  son,  and  whicli  liis 
behaviour  to  yon  proves  he  deserves. 
Xlay  this,  w  iih  every  other  blessing,  be 
long  continued  to  you,  and  may  you  al- 
■n  ays  look  upon  nic  as  a  sincere  though 
insignificant  friend,  as  well  as  a  most 
faithful  and  obedient,  Lc. 

My  Lord  is  at  ])rcsent  in  London,  but 
I  hope  he  will  be  here  time  enough  lo 
•ave  the  postage  of  this  letter.  I  sliould 
be  very  glad  to  see  any  liiinj  of  Mr. 
Shenstone's. 


LETTER    CCXL 

Ccualcsi  oJlL I  Ijord  to  Lady  Luxiorcugh. 

Ficicy-L<.(ip:p, 
Bear  Madam,  Nov.  vjo,  174«. 

1  REMtMBEK  Mrs.  Higgons  used  to 
say.  Lady  Clarendon  had  such  a 
power  over  her  understanding,  that  slie 
might  peisuadc  lier  she  was  a  hsh.  Von 
have  j)retty  near  the  same  ascendant  over 
mine,  yet  cannot  quite  convince  me,  lliat 
eight  months  is  not  an  immoderate  while 
10  keep  silence,  and  make  a  chasm  in  a 
correspondence  with  a  fiiend,  wiio  in- 
tessandy  wishes  to  hear  of  your  health 
"iiid  happiness.  I  am  not  more  easily  se- 
ilijced  into  an  assent  to  your  :ipolo.a;y; 
for  tiiougli  J  adniiie  the  beautiful  lan- 
guage in  which  the  liciion  of  your  dul- 
i.ess  ii  painted,  1  c:uinot  mistake  it  for 
•<t  truth.  1  a.n  ^o  bad  at  invention,  that 
I  '..ill  not  starch  for  an  ingenious  fable, 

*  Tlie  F-'^ay  on  Pelicacy,  here  mentioned, 
*as  tliL'  pr<,durT^or  rt'Or  >  atli;  niel  Lai.c-ustcr, 
I:  any  ye;u-.   K"^toi    «i  .SlaLtciil  Itivei*,  %isj,\- 


to  excuse  myself  for  troubling  yon  with 
an  answer  so  soon,  though  my  readiness 
to  obey  your  commands,  in  subscribing 
for  the  prints  you  mention  (if  you  will 
let  me  know  where  I  njust  send  for  a 
receipt)  might  furnisii  me  with  one;  but 
honestly  own.  that  as  my  Lord  has  been 
in  London  since  Thnrsdav,  I  did  not 
know  how  to  employ  the  leisure  hours 
his  absence  afibrded  uie,  more  to  my  sa- 
tisfaction. 

^^'e  returned  hither  from  Bath  only 
Friday  the  eleventh  :  we  were  there  two 
months,  the  last  fortnight  of  which  we 
were  detained,  alter  all  our  things  were 
gone,  by  my  poor  Lord's  having  a  fit  of 
the  gout:  and  I  believe  we  came  av/ay 
rather  too  soon  after  it,  for  his  limbs  had 
not  recovered  their  strength,  so  that  he 
was  tcrriblv  fjtigued  :  however,  he  has 
now  recovered,  it,  and  is  certainly  upon 
tlie  whole  infinitely  the  better  for  having 
drank  the  Fjath  waters.  If  I  could  envy 
you,  dear  Madam,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  do  it,  for  being  in  reach  of  Hagley, 
for  having  Mr.  West  for  a  neighbour, 
and  Mr.  Slienstone  for  a  friend.  lie  hai 
obliged  me  so  mr.cii,  in  letting  me  sec 
his  chanuing  Ode  u.pOn  Autunm,  and 
tlie  honour  he  does  Mr.  Thomson's  me- 
mory in  that  poem,  and  in  his  design  to 
erect  an  urn  for  him  in  Virgil's  Grove, 
tiiat  I  am  sorr}-  1  cannot  agree  w  ith  him, 
in  his  dislike  to  autumn.  On  the  con- 
tiary,  I  draw  one  motive  of  my  partiality 
to  it,  iroin  a  si  miliar  cause  to  what  he 
partly  ascribes  his  aversion  ;  he  hates  it 
as  a  season  which  deprived  him  of  a 
friend  ;  I  love  it,  because  the  latest  days 
mv  hi'art  could  boast  of  happiness,  In 
the  best  and  most  beloved  of  sons,  were 
in  that  time  of  the  year,  till  (as  Dr. 
VoLing  says] 

— At  Death's  toll,  \\hose  restless,  iron  tongu* 
Cails  daily  tor  liis  luillioiis  at  a  meal, 
l^tarting  I  wukc,  MUii  t'ouiiu  uiysell' uudoce. 

And  then, 

Tlie  clouds,  the  winds,  the  rains,  the  fulling 

leaves, 
Tiic  jiaked  branches,  the  poor  sbiv'riug  birds^ 

every  thing   around  me  seemed  to  sym- 
]>athise  in  my  distress,  and  still  at  every 
inelancholv  anniversary  of    my  ever-io 
be-lamented  loss,  put  on  the  same  tiiend- 
i^"   a|^i;eui'«iice  ot  social  sorrow  -,  and  I 
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may  say  wlCn  Myra,   in    lier   ]K)cni,  be-     much  less  able  to  describe  tlic  ral)tic  and 
tore  Mr.  I'liouisou's  first  edition  ol  the     lurnilnre  of  a  paiace  tliaii  a    hermitage, 


Seasons, 

To  thoc  n-.y  gcntly-tli'oopin;!  liead  I  bend, 
Tii^  sij;li  my  sister,  and  tii\  Itai-  my  tiieiul. 

Forgive    mc,  dear   Madam,   for    thus 
•ontinually  reiurninf];   to    tliis    allllcting 
subject;  but  two    lines  of  Mr.    I'ope's, 
tvith   the   alteration  only    of  one   word,    yT 
must  plead  iny  excuse: 

Of  all  affliction  taught  a  sujffrej-  yet, 
''I'is  sure  llie  liarde^L  scieiice  to  ibr^'et. 

I  have  done — and  will  now  tell   you, 

that  onr  bein,c;  obliged  to  %o  to  Bath   has  entirely  new,  and  tlic  doors  in  my  Lord'si ; 

hindered  us  from  undertaking  any   thing  the  stair-case  is  very  noble,  but  will  re- 

here,  so  that  I  have  nothing   to    talk   of  q^ihe  as  large  a  laathorn  to    light   it,  as 

that  is  new,  and  I  am  afraid   there   wis  tliat  at  Houghton,  so  much  celebrated  in 

nothing  here  before  that  wo\ild   make  a  the  news-pupers.     The  ciiimney   piece* 

tolerable Ijj;ure,  either inaprintoradraw-  in  both  apartments  are   to   be  all  new, 

ing;    a  fiat  can  hardly  look  well   upon  and  soiae  of  them   very   expensive;  th« 

pa"per,  though  in  reality,  the  variety  of  draughts  are  mighty  pretty.     My  Lord's 

woods  and  lawns,  water,  grass,  andgra-  bed  on  the  2;round-iioor   is    crimson  da- 


and  while  I  am  attending  to  all  my 
Lord's  designs  theie,  I  fancy  I  am  no 
liettcr  accpiainled  with  the  efi'ect  it  will 
produce,  than  a  person  wo'jld  be  with  the 
beauty  of  a  piece  of  tape'>try,  who  saw- 
only  the  wrong  side  of  it.  My  Lord 
will  do  a  good  deal  to  the  front  of  the 
liouse,  \'\  order  to  make  it  appear  less 
e  a  prr^on:  hr:  builds  a  new  wing  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  garden,  wtiicli 
will  contain  a  library,  bed-chamber, 
dre">sing-room,  and  a  vv.iiling-roon»,  I 
think  I  told  you  t!iat  all  the  sashes,  doors, 
and  ceilings,  in  both  apartments,  must  b: 


vel,  may  produce  a  contrast  not  unnleas- 
ing  to  the  eye.  lam  sorry  you  find  any 
defects  in  Mr.  Hervey;  for  both  the  de- 
sign and  manner  of  his  writing  please  me 
extremely. 

I  want  to   know  what    you   think  of 
the  Peruvian   letters,  and   especially    ot 


mask,  with  tape'stry  hangings;  the  next 
room  is  furnished  with  green  damask,  oa 
purpose  to  set  off  his  pictures;  the  next, 
with  a  set  of  very  fme  old  hangings  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  horsemans'iip, 
with  his  own  picture,  on  horseback,  as 
big  as  life;  and,  no'v   they   are  clean, 


the  Hftli  in  the  s.^ite.  I  have  been  very  looking  neat,  as  when  new.  The  par- 
well  entertained  latelv  with  the  two  first  Io'T  to  be  hung  with  some  very  good 
volumes  of  the  Foundling-,  written  by  pictures;  above  stairs,  the  great  waiting- 
Mr.  Fielding,  but  not  to  be  published  room,  with  Saxon  green  cloth  chairs, 
till  the  22d 'of  January;  if  the  same  withgiltnaih,  and  green  lutestring  win- 
spirit  runs  through  the  'whole  work,  I  dow  curtains,  marble  table,  and  larg« 
think  it  will  be  much  preferable  to  Joseph  glass  between  the  window^s ;  first  draw- 
Andrews.  My  Lord  is  absent  from  Lon-  ing-room,  new  crimson  damask,  with 
don,  but  I  hope  wili  be  here  time  enough  hitestring  window  curtains,  two  very  fine 
to  free  this  letter,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  not  Japan  tables  and  glasses  between  the 
worth  the  postage.     I  am,  dear  Madam,  windows,  with  carved  and  gilt  frames; 


inner  drawing-room,  tapestry  hangings, 
with  small  figures,  very  pretty,  and  as 
fresh  as  new.  He  lays  two  rooms  toge- 
ther in  the  right  wing  of  tiie  court,  on 
tiie  ground-Hoor,  in  order  to  make  a 
chapel,  with  a  Gothic  wainscot,  ceiling, 
and  painted  windows ;  there  is  to  be  a 
Dutch  stove  in  it,  which  is  so  contrived, 
as  to  represtat  a  tomb  with  an  urn  upon 
it.  Tlie  court  is  to  be  paved,  nnd  the 
_f  what  alterations  we  are  foot-way  altered;  and  my  Lord  is  in 
present     but   I   feel    myself    treaty  for  nine  houses  on  tie  other  side  of 

the  way,  in  order  to  pull  theiu  down  and 
*  The  History  of  Tom  Jcnes,  l>y  Hcary     build  stables  (f»r  tlierc  ar?.  none  beloi.g- 
Fiel(ling,  Estj.  N  a  2  iu^ 


LETTER    CCXn. 
JFrom  Ihe  same  lo  lite  same. 

P;ercy  Lo(l£;e, 
Dear  Madam,  Jnne  17,  1749. 

youR  Ladyship  bids   me  give   you   an 
account  o*'  "•'••"^  -,i.».--,t;r,r.c   wp   -^vp 
making  at 
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in;T  to  the  house),  \vhose  gate=;  are  in- 
tended to  open  directly  over  iif^ainst  those 
of  the  court;  if  he  can  agree  for  ihis 
purchase  he  will  widen  the  street  in  that 
part  about  eight  feet.  Now,  dear  Ma- 
dam, I  have  obeyed  you  in  the  best  man- 
ner I  am  able  :  but  upon  looking  back 
into  my  letter,  I  find  I  have  forgot  my 
bed-chamber,  dressing-rooiu,  and  closet, 
\\hich  one  would  think,  shonla  not  ap- 
pear least  interesting  to  myself;  the  first 
of  these  is  to  have  a  new  bed-hanging, 
and  chairs  of  crimson  queen's  damask  ; 
the  drcssinc-room,  which  has  two  large 
sashes,  will  have  tapestry  hangings  and 
green  damask  cliaiis;  the  closet,  which 
is  small,  and  has  only  one  sash  exactly 
facing  the  chimney,  furnished  with  paint- 
ed paper ;  the  chimney-piece  in  tlie  dress- 
ing-room, is  to  be  of  Statuary  marble 
znd  giallo  rli  Sicriii,i^,  and  just  in  the  front 
of  it,  the  fable  of  the  stork  inviting  the 
fox  to  dinner,  very  neatly  carved  ;  there 
is  another  little  waiting-room,  at  this 
end  of  the  apartment,  for  the  groom  of 
the  chambers  to  be  in,  in  the  morning, 
or,  when  I  am  not  in  form,  in  the  even- 
ing. To  return  to  my  ^c/^^enV ;  nothing 
has  been  done  in  it  this  summer,  nor 
have  I  the  heart  to  propose  any  tiling,  for 
I  am  actually  frightened  with  the  sum 
my  Lord  is  laying  out  about  Nortluun- 
berland-liouse:  and  I  find,  by  living 
long  in  strait  circumstances,  one  contracts 
a  narrowness  of  mind,  which  makes 
launching  out  at  once  into  great  expence, 
rot  appear  so  desirable,  as  it  would  be 
thought  by  young,  gay  people.  The 
cold  north  winds  have  blighted  and  ruin- 
ed the  beauty  of  my  roses  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  year,  and  starved  all  the 
various  flowers,  which  used  to  adorn  our 
clumps  and  borders.  The  time  of  our 
going  info  Sussex  remains  unfixed :  but 
I  fancy  it  will  be  in  about  a  month;  and 
we  have  taken  a  new  house  in  Bath,  for 
the  first  week  in  September,  so  that  in- 
stead of  enjoying  my  peaceful  shades,  as 
I  used  to  do,  I  appear  engaged  in  a  te- 
dious pilgrimage,  and  am  looking  (over 
the  charms  of  the  summer  month)  to  a 
resiing  place  in  Northumberland-House; 
and  where,  perhaps,  I  may  never  come  , 
the  probability  is  much  stronger  against 
me,  than  it  was,  this  time  five  years, 
against  my  ever-lamented  Beauchamp  : 
and  indeed  I  am  far  from  well  at  pre- 
aejitj  having  a  most  terrible  cough  and 


cold,  Avith  a  continual  hcad-ach  and  sick- 
ness at  iny  stomach. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Wool's 
seeming  neglect  did  not  proceed  from  her 
own  heart,  but  the  hardness  ofanother's, 
which  is  a  stranger  to  ail  that  is  gentle  or 
liumane.  I  am  persuaded,  your  im- 
provements will  add  great  beauty  to  your 
habitation,  and  would  make  me  long  to 
see  it,  if  I  were  a  moveable  being,  but 
you  know  I  never  was  lond  of  travelling, 
and  I  cannot  take  a  journey  now,  but  as 
the  Rhodian  Colossus  might  do.  Among 
all  my  Lord's  acquisitions,  none  has 
given  me  more  pleasure  than  his  chaplain, 
who  is  between  sixty  and  seventy,  very 
well  bred,  strictly  pious,  and  they  say  is 
an  admirable  scholar ;  has  a  genius  for 
all  the  polite  arts,  is  a  good  judge  of 
poetry,  has  read  a  prodigious  deal,  is 
very  modest,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
stantly clieerful,  but  naturally  inclined  to 
a  solitary  country  life:  in  short  we  are 
all  fond  of  his  company,  from  my  Lord 
to  the  lowest  servant  in  the  house.  I 
am  sure  you  are  tired  of  my  obedience 
by  this  time,  and  will  be  glad  to  see  me 
come  to  a  conclusion,  by  subscribing 
myself,  dear  Madam,  your  most  faith' 
ful,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXIII. 
Dulchess  of  Somerset  to  Lady  Luxborougb, 

Piercy-IoHge, 
Dear  Madam,  January  21, 1749-50. 

"lyiiEN  I  look  upon  the  date  of  your 
letter,  it  puts  me  both  out  of  coun- 
tenance and  patience  with  myself.  Your 
letter  found  me  at  Bath,  from  whence,  I 
thank  God,  my  Lord  is  returned  with 
his  health  and  appetite  much  improved  ; 
and  I  hope  the  good  effects  of  this  jour- 
ney will  continue  longer  than  those  of 
the  preceding  years.  Our  servants  and 
goods  have  all  been  removed  to  Northum- 
berland-House, since  before  Michaelmas, 
but  when  we  shall  get  into  it  ourselves,  is 
yet  among  the  secrets  of  fate.  It  is  still 
hid  with  scaffolds  towards  the  street,  but 
by  the  plan,  and  the  little  I  could  see  of 
it  when  I  was  in  London,  on  the  King's 
birth-day,  it  will  be  very  handsome,  and 
indeed  it  should :  my  Lord  destined  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  the  alterations,  but 
I  believe  he  has  by  this  time  experienced 

that 
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that  he  deceived  himself,  at  not  settinj^ 
it  at  above  double;  for  though  tlic  house 
ilsclf  will  not  cost,  perhaps,  above  four- 
teen thousand  pounds,  yet  the  houses  lie 
has  purchased,  iu  order  to  widen  the 
street  and  build  his  stables,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Duke  of  Ghandos's  grant 
for  Scotland-Vaid,  wiiicli  !\e  is  in  treaty 
for,  in  order  to  carry  down  ids  garcien, 
and  open  a  view  from  ins  house  to  the 
Thames,  will  cost  at  least  as  much  more. 
Alean  time,  you  may  guess  our  poor  ber- 
gerie  has  been  neglected,  and  except  a 
very  pretty  and  convenient  hot- house  for 
j)ine-  apples,  has  had  no  additional  orna- 
ment of  any  kind.  We  pass  this  winter 
here,  which  I  should  not  regret  at  any 
other  time,  but  as  Lady  Betty v  is  to  lie 
in,  and  is  already  gone  a  month  past  her 
reckoning,  I  should  like  to  be  nearer  to 
her.  I  was  not  eight-aud  forty  hours  in 
tow^n,  wdien  I  went  to  be  pretented,  on 
my  Lord's  new  Earldoms,  and  to  make 
my  appearance  on  the  birth-day  ;  for  I 
went  from  hence  at  seven  on  the  Saturday 
morning,  and  was  presented  that  day  at 
noon,  and  on  the  Monday,  as  soon  as 
tiie  drawing-room  was  over,  undressed 
and  came  back  directly.  I  lay  at  Sir 
Hugh  Smithson's,  for  I  could  not  have  a 
room  at  Northumberland-House,  and  I 
have  never  seen  London  since.  We  have 
the  most  glorious  wecither,  that  I  believe 
was  ever  seen  in  winter;  but,  alas  I  I 
can  only  admire  it  from  my  windows, 
being  under  Dr.  Siiaw's  hands,  for  the 
ill  consequence  of  a  fall,  which  I  had  be- 
fore I  went  to  Batli,  by  a  servant  heed- 
lessly taking  away  a  chair,  just  as  I  was 
going  to  sit  down,  and  which  I  took  too 
little  care  of  at  lirst,  so  I  am  now  forbid 
all  sort  of  exercise,  wliicli  gives  me  but  a 
melancholy  prospect,  as  to  my  health,  for 
the  future  :  but  God's  will  be  done  1  and 
I  hope  I  shall  cheerfully  submit  to  tlie 
event,  wliatevcr  it  be. 

Have  you  seen  a  little  French  book 
called  Conseils  a  une  Amie,  said  to  be 
written  by  Madame  de  Pompadour?  The 
name  of  the  author  will  not  induce  you 
to  expect  any  very  exalted  sentiments  of 
religion  or  morality:  but  it  contains  good 
rules  for  making  a  proper  hgure  in  high- 
life.  I  have  also  had  the  letters  of  Mon- 
sieur Racine  le  Pere,  and  some  memoirs 
of  his   life,  by  his   son,  lent  me ;  and 

5^  'jTlie  l4te  Dutci^ess  of  Nortbuinberl-cUid» 


they  give  me  a  greater  c;teem  for  him 
as  a  man,  than  as  tiic  author  of  Esther 
and  AlluUiaii.  1  hope  you  have  seen  my 
old  acquaintance,  the  minister  of  B — 's 
answer  to  Dr.  Middlelon's  Free  Eiiqidiy 
about  Miracles.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
he  can  reply  to  it,  without  owning  him- 
self a  deist,  or  explaining  some  of  his  in- 
nucndos  iu  a  different  way  to  what  they 
appear  at  first  sight.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wy 
mondesold's  handsome  behaviour  to  you, 
dear  Madam,  gives  me  a  good  opinion 
of  them  both.  I  believe  I  shall  never 
have  reason  to  alter  that  wiiicu  I  have 
formed  of  my  Lord  L —  for  some  years 
past;  and  as  to  that  I  strove  to  en- 
tertain of  him  before,  it  was  the  work  of 
art,  and  a  contre-cceur.  As  to  your  son, 
I  think  he  does  n  .t  act  of  himself.  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  Mr.  Shcnstone  has  been  so 
ill,  but  I  hope  his  Muse  has  not  left  him  ; 
I  am  sure  yours  has  not;  I  atn  corjhdent 
she  attended  you  very  agreeably  upon 
his  bench.  Mr.  Liudsey,  ray  Lord's 
chaplain,  (who  by  the  way  is  a  very  good 
judge,  and  a  pretty  sort  of  man)  pre- 
fers his  Ode  on  Autumn  to  almost  every 
modern  performance.  My  Lord  sends 
you  his  compliments ;  and  I  am,  with  a 
very  sincere  regard,  dear  Madam,  your 
Ladyship's  most  obliged  and  faithful 
Jiumble  servant. 

The  hrst  of  the  inclosed  verses  are  said 
to  have  been  written  by  a  gentleman  ia 
New  England  ;  the  second  by  Mr.  Mar- 
sfiau).  If  you  have  not  seen  them,  I 
hope  tfiey  will  serve  for  a  minute's  amuse- 
ment. 


LETTER     CCXIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same, 

Piercy-Lodge, 
Dear  Madam,        December  31,  i7bU 

Apologies  between  friends  appear  so 
unnecessary,  that  if  you  have  still  the 
same  inclination  which  you  have  formerly 
shewn  to  look  upon  me  in  the  light,  you 
will  never  again  treat  me  with  the  cere- 
mony of  a  formal  acquaintance:  when 
you  write  to  me,  you  give  me  pleasure ; 
wdien  you  do  not,  I  love  my  own  peace 
too  well  to  fancy  you  are  angry  with  me 
while  I  am  not  consciousof  my  deserving 
to  have  you  so.  Xou  se»  I  do  not  regu- 
N  n  4  Jat* 
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hte  my  cnrrcsponcierce  ns  poor  Lady — 
did  h.er  visits ;  which  she  never  was  to 
letiirn  sooner  than  her  fonner  ones  had 
been  repnid. 

I  am  not  in  the  least  si;rpri<;cd  thnt  you 
Tvere  pleased  to  return  to  the  venerable 
seat  oi  your  ancestors,  2ml  the  al)ode  of 
rour  first  and  happiest  days :  and  Jindno- 
thinj.^  trivial  or  childish  iuthcsatisiyction 
yoii  felt,  in  seeing  old  laces  lull  of  gra- 
titude for  obligations  long  since  past,  and 
by  you,  perhaps,  forgoi:  or  in  recalling 
Some  little  lively  incidents  in  the  earliest 
snd  innocent  hours  of  youth.  As  for  the 
vise  and  witty  of  the  present  av';e,  1  know 
not  what  they  would  say.  and  I  do  not 
design  to  hear  it ;  they  will  scarce  visit 
my  hermitage,  and  I  shall  not  leave  it  to 
visit  tiiem.  I  hope  to  cli<;pose  of  my 
house  in  Dov.ning-street,  which  I  would 
rot  do,  if  I  ever  intended  to  pass  six 
weeks  in  London,  for  I  am  fond  of  the 
situation.  But  I  find  myself  happiest  in 
the  retreat  which  my  dear  Lord's  unnie- 
riled  beneficence  has  made  me  mistress 
of,  and  hxed  my  home  upon  the  spot  of 
earth  I  would  have  chosen  lor  myself. 
Every  thing  both  within  and  without  the 
ho  ise.  reminds  me  of  my  obligations  lo 
hLn :  and  I  cannot  turn  my  eyes  upon 
anv  object,  which  is  not  an  object  of  his 
goodness  to  me.  The  satisfaction  I  take 
in  adding  either  beauty  or  convenience 
to  my  iiabitation,  is  greatly  enhan.ced  by 
the  refU.ciion.   tiiat  while  I  am   adorniuff 

T  1 

It,  1  at  tlie  same  time  can  shew  my  va- 
lue for  the  gift,  and  my  gratitude  to  the 
lara:nted  giver. 

1  have  a  regular,  and,  I  hope,  a  reli- 
gious family.  My  woman,  iliough  she 
has  not  lived  w  ith  me  finite  three  years, 
had  before  lived  twenty-three  betwixt 
Lord  Grantham's  and  Lady  Cowper's; 
my  house-keeper  has  been  a  servant  as 
l<ing:  the  person  who  takes  in  mv  ac- 
counts, pays  the  bills,  and  overlooks  the 
men  within  doors,  has  been  in  the  family 
nineteen  years:  and  the  other,  who  has 
jived  ten,  has  the  care  of  thesta!;les,  and 
every  thing  wiihout.  I  rise  at  seven, 
but  do  not  go  down  till  nine,  wl:cn  the 
bell  rings,  and  my  whole  family  meet 
me  at  ciiapcl ;  after  prayers,  we  go  to 
breakfast  ;  any  friend  w  ho  iiappcns  to  be 
there,  myself,  and  myc'iaplain,  have  ours 
in  the  little  library:  the  lest  in  their 
lesptciive  eating  rooins.  About  eleven, 
ji  the  weather  perniiti,  we  ^0  to  walk  in 


the  park,  or  take  the  air  in  i.lie  coach ; 
but  if  it  be  too  bad  for  either,  we  return 
to  our  various  occupations.  At  three  wc 
dine:  sit  perhaps  near  an  liour  afier- 
wards;  then  separate,  till  we  meet  at 
eight  for  prayers;  alter  which  we  ad- 
journ again  to  the  library,  where  some- 
body reads  aloud,  unless  some  stranger 
comes  who  cliooses  cards,  until-half  an 
hour  past  nine,  when  we  sup,  and  always 
part  bef-v.e  eleven.  This  to  ti:e  fine 
world  would  sound  a  melancholy  mona":- 
tic  life:  and  I  cannot  besupposed  to  have 
ciiosen  it  from  my  ignorance  of  the 
splendour  and  gaiety  of  a  coi;rt.  but  from 
a  thorough  experience  tliat  they  can  give 
no  solid  happiness;  and  I  find  myself 
more  calmly  pleased  in  mv  present  way 
oi  living,  and  more  truly  cf-uierited,  than 
I  ever  was  in  the  bloom  and  pomp  of  my 
youth,  i  am  no  longer  dubious  what 
point  to  pursue.  There  is  but  one  pro- 
per for  the  decline  of  life,  and  indeed  the 
only  one  worth  the  anxiety  of  a  I'ational 
creature  at  any  age  :  but  how  do  the  fire 
of  youth  and  flnttci7  of  the  world  blind 
our  eyes,  and  mislead  our  fancies,  after 
a  thousand  imaginary  pleasures,  which 
are  sure  to  di=;appoint  us  in  the  end  1 

I  condole  with  vou  for  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Price,  as  a  faithful  servant  is  always  a 
valuable  possession. 

Mr.  Shenstone  c'.nes  me  a  great  deal  of 
honour  in  inscribing  his  Ode  upon  Rural 
Elegance  to  me.  I  am  persuaded  he  is 
inaster  of  the  subject,  for  1  have  heard 
from  people  who  saw  his  gardens  not 
long  ago.  that  they  are  the  most  perfect 
model  of  it. 

1  dare  sav,  Ladv  Northumberland  did 
not  know  how  near  she  was  to  you,  or 
slie  would  not  have  passed  by,  without 
inquiring  after  you.  Tlie  news-papers 
•\\  ill  inform  you,  that  her  Lord  supplies 
the  place  of  Lord  Waldcgrave,  in  the 
King's  bed  chamber.  1  heir  children,  I 
mean  the  two  youngest,  were  both  here, 
while  they  made  their  Warwick  andStaf- 
fordshiie  tour,  and  also  till  they  came 
iiom  Bath.  The  little  boy  is  called  Al- 
gcruoon,  after  liis  grand-papa:  and  is, 
though  less  handsome,  the  counterpart  of 
liis  poor  uncle,  Lord  Beauchamp ;  his 
innocence,  his  temper,  and  his  voice,  arc 
just  the  same,  and  every  motion  of  his 
body:   judge  if  I  am  fond  of  liini. 

Books  you  v^ish  me  to  name.  You 
have  undoubtedly  read  Voltaire's  Sicdc 
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de  Louis,  and  Madame  Malnteiion's 
Letters;  I  luive  been  eiuertaiucd  with 
both;  lie  iulonns  the  head;  she,  I 
think,  instructs,  and  may  reform,  the 
lieart,  I  oltcn  regret  that  1  had  not  seen 
her  vvritinj^s  thirty  years  ago.  I  have 
seen  nothing  iu  the  Genie  of  Cecile,  ex- 
cept la  luidf.  amiable,  wiiich  I  tiiiiik  are 
pretty.  But  as  for  Jenny  Jessaniy,  Betty 
Barnes,  and  tlicir  compeers.  I  never  buy 
any  ol  them,  thongli  1  have  looked  over 
the  two  last  I  have  niimed,  in  their  j^ass- 
agc  between  Lady  ?\^ortliuniberland  and 
Airs.  Kingdon.  I  hope  you  will  prevail 
with  Mr.  Shenstone  to  let  nie  see 'lis  Ode. 
There  are  some  particulars  in  Arelibishop 
Tillotson's  Life,  that  may  amuse  you, 
and  a  dialogue  upon  Beauty,  by  Sir  Har- 
ry Beainnont;  these  are  tlie  only  new 
things  I  have  seen.  I  have  hardly  room 
to  subscribe  myself,  dear  Madaiu,  ever 
faithfully  yours. 

1  wish   you  as  many  happy  years  as 
you  wish  yourself. 


LETTER      CCXV. 


Dulchess  of  Somerset  to  IV.  S/'ienstone,  Esq, 


Sir, 


Piercy-Lodge,  near  Colnebrook, 
Nov.  20,   1753. 


Jf  Lady  Luxborough  has  not  been  so 
just  as  to  let  you  know,  that  she  never 
convejed  your  two  excellent  poems  to 
my  hand  till  last  Saturday  night,  you 
must  look  upon  me  as  the  most  ungrate- 
ful and  tasteless  of  all  mortals.  .  I  have 
read  them  both  over  more  than  once 
with  pleasure;  but  will  it  not  ajjpear 
strange,  if  I  confess  to  you,  that  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  by  the  in- 
scription' of  the  hrst,  and  a  stanza  or  two 
in  the  poem  itself,  has  given  me  some 
pain?  And  I  shall  look  upon  it  as  a  very 
great  addition  to  the  favour,  if  whenever 
my  name,  or  that  of  Piercy-Lodge  occurs, 
you  will  have  the  Goodness  to  fill  the 
blank  (which  leaving  out  tho'-^e  words 
must  occasion)  with  stars,  dashes,  or  any 
ether  mark  you  please,  without  suspecting 
me  of  an  affected  or  ialse  modesty,  since 
lo  either  of  these  accusal ioni  lean  honest- 
ly plead  not  guilty.  The  idea  you  have 
formed  of  my  character,  you  have  taken 
from  a  partial  friend,  whose  good-na- 
ture may  have  (and  in  this  case  certainly 
has)  warped  her  judgement.  The  world 
xa.  ^eueralj  since  tiity  caa  lind  no  iauk 


in  your  poem,  will  blame  the  choice  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  inscribed,  and 
draw  mortifying  comparisons  betwixt  the 
ideal  Lady  and  the  real  one.  Rut  I  have 
a  more  impartial  judge  to  produce,  ifian 
either  my  friend  or  the  world,  and  lliat 
is  my  own  heart,  which  though  it  may 
ilatler  me  1  am  not  quite  so  faulty  us 
the  latter  would  represent  me,  at  the 
same  time  loudly  admonishes  nie,  that  I 
am  still  further  from  the  valuable  person 
Lady  Luxborough  has  drawn  you  in  t» 
suppo3e  uie. 

I  liope  you  will  accept  these  rca-^ous  at 
the  genuine  and  most  serious  sentiments 
of  my  mind,  wiiich  indeed  they  are^ 
though  accompanied  with  the  most  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  Iionour  you  designed  \xxt. 

I  cannot  help  mentioning  another  copy 
of  verses  of  yours,  which,  if  it  is  not  al- 
ready ])rinted,  I  hope  you  will  ])erniit 
Mr.  Dod^^ley  to  add  to  uis  newcollection, 
and  that  is  Damon's  liower,  occasioned 
by  t'le  death  of  Mr.  Thomson.  If  you 
siiould  haveraislaid  the  original,  Ihavea 
copy  at  your  service,  which  I  will  trans- 
mit eitlicr  to  you,  in  case  you  should  have 
a  mind  to  look  it  over  again,  or  transmit 
it  direcdy  to  Mr.  Dodsley. 

I  am  with  unfeigned  esteem  and  gra- 
titude.  Sir,  your  most  obliged,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXVL 

Dutchess  oJSo'.Ktrsel  lo  Lady  Lu^borrugk 
Pi Mcy-Lodge,  Nor.  '25,  1733. 

T  DID,  dear  Madam,  begin  to  despair 
of  having  the  honour,  and  (what  I 
lelt  more  sensibly)  tiie  pleasure,  of  hear- 
jn'>'  Irom  you  agam.  I  am  so  subject  lo 
lall  into  errors,  that  1  was  afraid  some 
unguarded  expression  in  my  last  lettei 
might  have  given  you  offence,  and  yet 
my  heart  bore  witness,  how  far  1  had 
been  from  intending  it. 

I  have  been  extremely  ill  the  whole 
summer,  and  for  some  weeks  believed  in 
great  danger;  but  by  tfie  blessing  of 
God  upon  Dr.  Shavv''s  prescripiions,  I 
am  at  present,  though  lean  and  ill-fa- 
voured, much  better;  yet  still  obliged  to 
be  carried  up  and  down  stairs,  for  want 
of  strength  and  breath  to  carry  myself: 
but  I  nave  great  reason  to  bless  God  for 
the  ease  I  now  enjoy.  When  one  comes  to 
the  last  broken  arches  of  Mirza's  bridge, 
rest  from  pain  must  bound  our  ambition, 
jbr  pleasure  is  uot  t©  be  expected  ia  tuLg 
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vci  Id  :  where  I  have  no  more  a  notion 
of  laying  scliemes  to  he  executed  six 
months,  than  I  have; six  years  hence; 
•which,  I  believe,  helps  to  keep  my  spi- 
rits in  an  even  state  olciieerfulness  to  en- 
joy the  satisfactions  \vl;icii  present  them- 
selves, without  anxious  solicitude  about 
their  duration.  Wc  have  lived  to  an  age 
that  necessarily  shews  the  earth  crum- 
bling under  our  feet,  and  as  our  journey 
seems  approaching  towards  the  verge  of 
life,  it  is  not  more  natural  to  cast  our 
eyes  to  the  prospect  beyond  it,  than,  by 
a  retrospective  view,  to  recall  the  trou- 
blesome trifles  that  ever  made  our  road 
difficultor dangerous:  Methinks  it  would 
be  imitating  Lot's  wife  (whose  history  is 
not  recorded  as  an  example  for  us  to  fol- 
low), to  want  to  look  back  to  the  mise- 
rable scene  we  are  so  near  escaping  from. 
I  have  spent  the  last  three  weeks  most 
agreeably.  The  hrst  of  tliem  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  and  Mr.  Talbot  passed  with 
us,  and  had  the  goodness  to  leave  Miss 
Talbot  (whose  character  I  think  you  must 
have  heard)  when  they  went  away.  She 
is  all  the  world  has  said  of  her,  as  to  an 
uncommon  share  of  understanding:  but 
she  has  other  cliarms,  which  I  ima- 
gine you  will  join  witli  me  in  giving  the 
preference  even  to  that ;  a  mild  and  equal 
temper,  an  unafTected  pious  heart,  and 
the  most  universal  good  will  to  her  fel- 
low-creatures, that  ever  I  knew.  She 
censures  nobody,  she  despises  nobody, 
and  whilst  her  own  life  is  a  pattern  of 
goodness,  she  does  not  exclaim  with  bit- 
terness against  vice.  We  spend  a  good 
deal  of  our  time  in  our  own  rooms,  ex- 
cept in  the  mornings,  but  our  time  is  a 
good  deal  broken  in  upon.  Soon  alter 
nine  we  meet  in  the  cliapel;  as  soon  as 
prayers  are  over,  we  go  to  breakfast, 
and  after  that  we  work,  during  which, 
Mr.  Cowslad,  or  my  chaplain,  read 
aloud;  at  eleven  we  go,  if  the  weather 
is  tolerable,  to  take  the  ajr  for  two  hours 
at  least,  which  Dr.  Shaw  insists  upon  my 
doing.  The  moment  we  get  out  of  the 
coach,  we  see  no  more  of  one  another 
till  three,  when  the  dinner  is  punctually 
upon  the  table.  Dinner  and  tea  are  both 
over  by  hve,  when  we  retire  till  eiglit, 
and  then  goto  prayers:  after  which  we 
adjourn  into  the  little  library,  were  we 
work,  and  the  gentlemen  read,  as  in  the 
morning,  till  supper,  a  quarter  before 
ten,  and  it  is  a  rule  to  be  all  irr  our 
rooms  a  quarter  before  elcveno 


We  are  at  present  very  Iiighly  enter- 
tained with  the  History  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,  which  is  so  vastly  above  Pa- 
mela or  Clarissa,  that  I  shall  not  be  easy 
till  you  have  read  it,  and  sent  me  your 
sentiments  upon  it.  Miss  Talbot  receiv- 
ed Lady  Gray's  [snjnewhal  omilled,  per- 
haps some  remarks  on  Grandison]  in  a  letter 
of  six  sides,  wrote  with  the  greatestgood 
sense  and  vivacity  imaginable.  I  fancy 
she  is  an  excellent  and  agreeable  young 
woman. 

It  is  now  more  than  time  to  return 
you  thanks  for  the  trouble  you  have 
taken  in  conveying  Mr.  Sheustone's  ad- 
mirable poera'f  to  me.  I  have  wrote  to 
him  this  post,  and  could  not  do  it  sooner, 
because  his  letter  was  only  dated  Lea- 
sowes,  and  could  not  find  out  his  post- 
town,  without  sending  to  Mrs.  Stanley, 
whom  I  do  not  visit,  and  who  lives  twelve 
miles  from  me.  I  have  expressed  my 
gratitude  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able; 
but  am  under  the  necessity  of  declining 
the  honour  he  intended  me,  and  have 
begged  him  to  fill  up  the  blanks  with 
stars,  or  what  he  pleases,  whenever  my 
name,  or  that  of  i'iercy-Lodge,  was  de- 
signed, and  I  hope  he  will  oblige  me. 

Yon  say,  you  have  been  in  a  lethargy. 
Dear  Madam,  this  must  have  proceeded 
from  some  oppression  upon  your  spirits, 
for  which  I  liave  kno^^  n  tar-water  to  be 
a  sovereign  remedy,  and  wish  you  would 
try  it.  Poor  Mrs.  Ward  !  But  since  wc 
can  say  notliing  to  her  honour,  let  us  not 
expatiate  upon  her  disgrace. 

Any  thing  directed  to  be  left  with 
William  Philips,  my  porter,  in  Down- 
ing-street,  Akill  be  sent  to  me  directly. 

I  am,  dear  Madam,  your  Ladyship's 
most  oblicced  and  obedient  servant. 


LETTER    CCXVII. 

Dulchess  of  Somerset  lo  Lady  Luxborouglu 

Piercy-Lodge. 
Dear  Madam,  Feb.  23, 1754. 

pRAV  never  think  excuse  can  be  ne- 
cessary to  mc  about  exactness  in  an- 
swering my  letters ;  I  am  always  glad  to 
hear  from  you  when  it  is  agreeable  to 
you  to  write,  but  am  not  one  of  those 
over-kind  friends  who  are  for  ever  out  of 

*  Rural  Elegancp,  inscribed  to  th«  writer  of 
Ais  letter. 

humour 
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humour  with  those  whom  tlicy  rnther  en- 
thrall th;iii  oblige,  by  giving  them  that 
name.  As  a  proof  I  never  wish  to  act  so 
by  my  friends,  or  am  afraid  of  being 
treated  so  by  them,  I  will  own  to  yon,  I 
am  not  quite  sure  I  siiould  have  answer- 
ed your  last  letter  so  soon,  were  it  not 
that  I  am  under  serious  concern  to  find 
how  awkwardly  I  must  have  expressed 
myself  to  Mr.  Sheustone,  if  I  gave  him 
room  to  believe  I  harboured  a  secret  wish 
to  have  so  fine  a  poem  as  his  Ode  sup- 
pressed. On  the  contrary,  I  should  think 
myself  guilty  of  a  very  great  crime  and 
injustice  to  the  public,  if  I  were  to  be  the 
means  of  depriving  them  of  so  charming 
and  rational  an  entertainment.  I  gave 
him  the  true  reasons  in  my  letter,  for 
desiring  that  my  own  name  nor  that  of 
my  humble  yet  peaceful  dwelling,  might 
be  inserted.  You  kno\v  I  always  envied 
the  lot  of  "  ^a  vislelie,  qui  se  cache  sous 
*'l'/ierde." 

It  is  true,  my  dear  Lady  Luxborough, 
times  are  changed  with  iis,  since  no  walk 
was  long  enough,  or  exercise  painful 
enough,  tohurt\is,  as  we  childishly  ima- 
gined: yet  after  a  ball  or  masquerade, 
have  we  not  come  home  very  well  con- 
tented to  pull  off  our  ornaments  and  fine 
clothes,  in  order  to  go  to  rest  ?  Such  me- 
thinks  is  the  reception  we  naturally  give 
tothe  warnings  of  our  bodily  decays  ;  they 
seem  to  undress  us  by  degrees,  to  prepare 
us  for  a  rest  that  will  refresh  us  far  more 
powerfully  than  any  night's  sleep  could 
do.  Weshall  then  find  no  weariness  from 
the  fatigues  which  either  our  bodies  or 
our  minds  have  undergone ;  but  all 
tears  sliall  be  wiped  from  our  eyes,  and 
sorrow,  and  crying,  and  pains,  shall 
be  no  more;  we  shall  then  without  wea- 
riness move  in  our  new  vehicles,  trans- 
port ourselves  from  one  part  of  the  skies 
to  another,  with  much  more  ease  and  ve- 
locity, than  we  could  have  done  in  the 
prime  of  our  strength,  upon  the  fleetest 
horses,  the  distance  of  a  mile.  This 
cheerful  prospect  enables  us  to  sec  our 
strength  fail,  and  await  the  tokens  of  our 
approaching  dissolution  with  a  kind  of 
kwlul  pleasure.  I  will  ingenuously  own 
to  you,  dear  Madam,  that  I  experience 
more  true  happiness  in  the  retired  man- 
ner of  life  that  I  have  embraced,  than  I 
ever  knew  from  all  the  splendour  or  flat- 
teries of  the  world.  There  was  always  a 
Void;  they  could  not  satisfy   a  rational 


mind  :  and  at  the  most  heedlc«;3  time  of 
my  youth,  I  well  remember,  that  I  al- 
ways looked  forward  with  a  kind  of  joy, 
to  a  decent  retreat,  when  the  evening  of 
life  should  make  it  practicable. 

Boadicea  I  have  read;  there  is  an  in- 
teresting scene  or  two  in  it;  but  there  is 
something  wanting  in  the  management  of 
the  drama  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the 
audience.  Philoclea  I  have  not  seen, 
nor  have  heard  sucli  a  character  of  it  as 
to  raise  my  curiosity.  If  you  have  not 
read  Deformity,  an  Essay,  by  Mr.  Hay, 
nor  his  Keligio  F/iilosophi  {I  do  not  know 
how  that  last  word  should  end) ,  I  believe 
they  will  entertain  you  very  well  in  their 
difl'erent  ways.  The  Adventurer  will 
soon  be  published  in  volumes,  and  will 
be  very  well  worth  buying.  I  doubt  I 
must  agree  with  Mr.  Shenstone,  that  the 
style  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  too 
prolix,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  any  of  it 
I  should  be  willing  to  part  with,  except 
Harriet  Byron's  conversation  with  the 
Oxonian,  in  the  first  volume,  and  the 
preparations  and  entertainments  at  Sir 
Charles's  wedding  in  the  fifth. 

When  I  came  home  from  taking  the 
air  on  Friday,  I  was  very  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  Lady  Northumberland  ready 
to  receive  me,  as  I  had  no  notion  of  her 
coming.  She  had  been  alarmed  with  a 
false  report,  that  I  'lad  not  been  so  well 
for  some  days  as  she  left  me.  I  took  the 
opportunity  of  shewing  her  your  letter, 
and  she  desired  me  to  make  her  compli- 
ments to  your  Ladyship,  and  tell  you,  she 
keeps  no  servant  about  Lady  Elizabeth, 
while  she  is  at  school,  and  at  her  return 
will  think  it  necessary  to  have  a  person 
of  a  midtlle  age  about  her.  Such  a  one 
she  now  has  about  her  little  boy;  a  pret- 
ty sort  of  woman,  who  speaks  French 
and  English  equally  well,  is  grave  and 
properly  behaved,  and,  I  believe,  hopes 
for  Lady  Elizabeth's  place,  when  her 
little  angel  of  a  master  goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  men.  His  mamma  took 
him  away  with  her  on  Saturday,  after 
lending  him  to  me  for  a  month  (though 
she  is  excessively  fond  of  him),  because 
she  sees  he  is  the  joy  of  my  life.  He 
has  some  faint  resemblance  (chough  not 
a  good  one)  of  his  poor  uncle  ;  but  hij 
openness  and  mildness  of  temper  are  the 
very  same.  Her  eldest  boy  too  is  a 
very  sensible  and  good  one.  He  and 
Lady  Greville  dine  with  me  from  Eton 
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cveiy  Sunday;  they  are  Iiere  at  present 
for  two  or  three  days,  on  account  of 
their  being  holidays.  I  have  hardly  lelt 
myself  room  to  make  Mr.  Cowslad's 
compliments,  and  subscribe  myself,  dear 
Jkladam,  your,  Sec. 


LETTER     CCXVIir. 

Coindess  of  Herlfcrd  to  Dr.  Dunirl.  oc- 
casioned bij  seme  Medilalions  l/ie  Doc- 
tor sent  her,  upon  the  DeaUi  of  her 
Son,  Lord  Beauchamp. 

Sir,  » 

T  AM  very  sensibly  obliged  by  the  kind 
compassion  you  express  for  rac,  under 
my  heavy  affliction.  The  meditations 
you  have  furnislicd  me  with,  afford  the 
Rlrongest  motives  for  consolation  that  can 
be  offered  to  a  person  under  my  unhappy 
circumstances.  The  dear  lamented  son 
1  liave  lost,  was  the  pride  and  joy  of 
my  heart;  but  I  hope  1  may  be  the  more 
easily  excused  for  having  looked  on  liim 
in  this  liglit,  since  he  was  notsohonithe 
outward  advantages  he  possessed,  but 
from  the  virtues  and  rectitude  of  his 
mind.  The  prospects  whichP.attered  me, 
in  regard  to  him,  were  not  drawn  from 
Iiis  distinguished  rank,  or  from  tlie  beau- 
ty of  his  person,  but  from  the  hopes 
that  hi?  example  Avould  have  been  ser- 


viceable to  the  cause  of  virtue,  and 
would  have  shewn  the  younger  part  of 
the  world,  that  it  Avas  possible  to  be 
cheerful  without  being  foolish  orvicious, 
and  to  be  leligious  without  severity  or 
melancholy.  His  whole  life  was  one  un- 
interrupted course  of  duty  and  affection 
to  his  parents ;  and,  when  he  found  the 
Jiand  of  death  upon  him,  his  onlv  regret 
was  to  think  on  the  agonies  which  must 
rend  their  hearts ;  for  he  was  perfectly 
content  to  leave  the  world,  as  his  con- 
science did  not  reproach  him  with  any 
presumptuous  sins,  and  he  hoped  his 
errors  would  be  forgiven.  Thus  he  re- 
signed his  innocent  soul  in(<»  the  li:nids  of 
his  merciful  Creator,  on  the  evening  of 
his  birth-day,  which  completed  him 
nineteen.  Vou  will  not  be  surprised,  Sir, 
that  the  death  of  such  a  son  sfiould  occa- 
sion the  deepest  sorrow  ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time  it  leaves  us  the  most  comfortable 
assurance,  that  he  is  happier  than  our 
fondest  wishes  and  care  could  have  made 
him,  which  must  enable  us  to  support  the 
remainder  of  years,  which  it  shall  please 
God  to  allot  for  us  here,  without  mur- 
muiing  or  discontent,  and  quicken  tur 
endeavours  to  prepare  ourselves  to  follow 
to  that  happy  place,  where  our  dear 
valuable  child  is  gone  before  us.  I  hcg 
the  continuance  of  your  prayers,  andani> 
Sir,  your,  kc. 


Epistolarum  Sylloge  . 
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LETTER    I. 

Mr.  Shenslone  to  a  Friend. 

From  Mr.  Wintle's,  Perfumer, 
uear  Teniple-Bar,&:c. 

T)car  Sir,  dth  Feb.  1740. 

T  AM    now,   with   regard    to   the    town, 

pretty  much  in  the.s;imc  state  in  which 
I  expect  to  be  always  with  regard  to  the 
tv'orld  ;  sometimes  exclaiming  and  railing 
against  it :  sometimes  giving  it  a  good 
Avord,  and  even  admiring  it.  A  sun- 
shiny-day, a  tavern-suj)per  after  a  play 
Avell-acted.  and  now  and  then  an  invigor- 
ating bieath  of  air  in  the  Mall,  never 
fail  of  producing  a  cheerful  effect.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  gave  you  any  ac- 
count of  Quin's  acting  Falstaff  iu  my 
former  letter;  I  really  imagined  th;it 
I  saw  you  tittering  on  one  side  me,  shak- 
ing yoin-  sides,  and  sometimes  scarce  con- 
taining yourself.  You  will  pardon  the 
altitude  in  which  I  plac:;d  you,  since  it 
was  what  seemed  nati  lal  at  that  ciicum- 
stance  of  time — Comus  I  have  once  been 
at,  !or  the  sake  of  the  songs,  though  I 
detest  it  in  any  light ;  but  as  a  dramatic 
jiiece,  the  taking  uf  it  seems  a  prodigy ; 
yet  indeed  such  a  one,  a-s  was  ;JivUy  to- 


lerably accounted  for  by  a  gentlema^ 
who  sat  by  me  in  the  boKcs.  This  learn- 
ed sage,  being  asked  hov/  he  liked  tbc 
play,  made  answer,  "  He  could  not  tell 
"  — pretty  well,  he  thought — or  indeed 
"  as  well  as  any  other  play — he  always 
"  took  it,  that  people  only  came  tiierc 
*'  to  see  and  to  be  seen — for  as  lor  what 
*'  was  said,  he  owned,  he  never  under- 
"  stood  any  thing  of  the  mutter."  I 
told  him,  I  thought  a  great  many  of  it? 
admirers  were  in  his  ease,  if  they  woald 
but  own  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  amazing  to 
consider  to  what  an  imiversality  of  learn- 
ing people  make  pretensions  here.  There 
is  not  a  drawer,  a  chair  or  hackney 
coaclimaii,  but  is  politician,  jjoet,  and 
judge  of  polite  literature.  Chimney- 
.sweepersdjinn  tlieconventioii,  a^id  black- 
slioe-boys  cry  up  the  genius  of  Sbake- 
speare.  ''  The  Danger  ol  wrilin;; 
*'  Verse"  is  a  very  good  thing;  if  you 
have  not  read  it,  I  would  recommend  it 
to  you  as  poetical.  But  now  I  talk  of 
leariiing,  I  must  not  omit  au  iniervlew 
-which  I  accidentally  had  t!;e  other  night  in 

company  with  Lord  D and  one  Mr. 

C .  We  were  taken  to  sup  at  a  pri- 
vate, house  v.'Iiere  1  fsuud  a  person  whom 
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I  had  never  seen  before.     The  man  be- 
haved exceeding  modestly  and  well ;  till, 
growing  a  little  merry  over  a  bottle  (and 
being  a  little  countenanced  by  the  subject 
we  were  upon,)  he  pulls  out  of  his  pocket 
about  half  a  dozen  ballads,  and  distri- 
butes  them   amongst  the   company.     I 
fnot  finding  at  first  they  were  of  his  own 
ccmpofition  read  one  over,  and,  findinfr 
it  a  dull  piece  of  stuff,  contented  myself 
with  observing  that  it  was  exceedingly 
well  printed.    But  to  see  the  man's  face 
on  this  occasion  would  make  you  pity  tlie 
circumstance    of  an  author  as  long  as  yoti 
Jive.  His  jollity  ceased  (as  a  flame  would 
do,  should  you  pour  water  upon  it :)  and, 
1   believe,   for  about    five  minutes,    he 
spoke  not  a  syllable.    At  length  recover- 
mg  himself,  he  began  to  talk  about  his 
country-scat,  about  Houghton-Hail,  and 
soon  after  desired  a  health,  imagining  (as 
1  found  afterwards)  that  Lord  D — would 
have   given  Sir  Robert's.     But  he  difl 
not,  naming  Sir  T — L —  :  mine,  which 
followed,  was  that  of  Mr.  L — .     Now, 
who  do  you  think  this  should  be,  but  ho- 
nest Ralph  Freeman   (at  least  the  writer 
of  the  paper  so  subscribed,)  your  father's 
old    Iriend   and    intimate.   Sir  Robert's 
right-hand,  a  person  that  lives  elegantly, 
drives  six  of  the  best  horses  hi  town,  and 
plays  on   St.  John's   organ    (you  know 
Mr.  L —  is  not  only  Sir  Robert's  great- 
est enemy,   but  the  Gazetteer's  proper 
antagonist. )    We  were  invited  to  see  him 
very  civilly,  and  indeed  the  man  behaved 
•witlythe  tUraost  good-humour,  without 
arrogance,  or  any  attempts  at  wit,  which 
probably  would  not  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful.— Ask  your  father  what  he  would 
say  to  me,  if  I  should  join  in  the  cause 
with  his  old  friend,  and  take  a  good  an- 
nuity under  Sir  Robert,  which,  I  believe, 
I  might  have,    and  littlt  encoiiragement, 
God  knows,  have   I   met   with  on   the 
other  side  of  the  question.     1  say,  I  be- 
lieve  I  might  have,  because  I   know  a 
certain  person   gives  pensions   of  three 
pounds  a-week  to  porters  and   the  most 
illiterate  stupid  fellows  you  can  imagine, 
to  talk  in  his  behalf  at  ale-houses ;  where 
they  sit  so  long  a  time,  and  are  as  regu- 
larly relieved  as  one  centry  relieves  an- 
other.— At  least  tell  him  that  1  expect  in 
his  answer  to  my  letter  ( which  I  shall  not 
allow  him   to  assign   to  you.)   he  write 
something  to  confirm  me  in  my  integrity, 
and  to  make  <iie  prefer  him,  aud  you, 


and  honesty,  to  lace,  brocade,  aad  the 
smiles  of  the  ladles. 

Et  T'cneri,  ^-  cuiiis,  ^'  plumis  SardanapalL 

But  I  hope  to  keep  my  Hercules  in  v/evv, 
whether  in  print  or  manuscript ;  and 
though  I  am  as  fond  of  pleasure  as  most 
people,  yet  1  shall  observe  the  rule 

Pcsilam  sic  taiigcre  Jioli. 

I  desire  I  may  hear  from  you  next  post  r 
I  have  a  line  or  two,  which  I  intend  lor 
the  sons  of  utter  darkness  (as  you  call 
them)  next  magazine:  I  would  send 
them  to  you,  Jbr  your  advice,  but  can- 
not readily  find  them.  I  like  every  thing 
in  Mr.  Somervile's,  but  the  running  of 
the  last  line.  I  think  to  insert  them. 
Should  be  glad  to  have  a  line  or  two 
of  yours,  that  one  may  make  a  bold  at- 
tack. I  look  on  it  as  fun,  without  the 
least  emotion,  1  assure  you.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your,  &:c. 


LETTER    n, 

Mr.  Shenslone  to  Mr.  Jago,  on  the  Death 
of  his  Father. 


Dear  ^f r.  Jago, 


Leasoweg, 
Aug.  28,  1740. 


T  FIND  some  difficulty  in  writing  to  you 
on  this  melancholy  occasion.  No  one 
can  be  mere  unfit  to  attempt  to  lessen 
your  grief  than  myself,  because  no  one 
has  a  deeper  sense  of  the  cause  of  your 
affliction.  Though  I  would  by  no  means 
be  numbered  by  you  amongst  the  com- 
mon herd  of  your  acquaintance  that  tell 
you  they  are  sorry,  yet  it  were  imperti- 
nent in  me  to  mention  a  mere  friend's 
concern  to  a  person  interested  by  so  many 
more  tender  regards.  Besides,  I  should 
be  glad  to  alleviate  your  sorrow,  and 
such  sort  of  condolence  tends  but  little 
to  promote  that  end.  I  do  not  chuse  t;^ 
flatter  you;  neither  could  I,  more  espe- 
cially at  this  time;  but  though  I  could 
perhaps  find  enough  to  say  to  persons  of 
less  sense  than  you,  I  know  of  nothing 
but  what  your  own  reason  must  have  sug- 
gested. Concern  indeed  may  have  sus- 
pended the  power  of  that  faculty ;  and 
upon  that  pretence,  I  have  a  few  things 
that  I  would  suggest  to  you.  After  all, 
it  is  time  alone  that  can  and  will  cure  all 
alliicliuns  aud  such  as  are  the  consequence 
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of  vice ;  and  yours,  I  am  sure  proceeds 
from  a  contrary  principle. 

I  heard  accidentally  of  this  sorrowfid 
event,  and  accompanied  you  to  London 
uith  the  utmost  concern,  I  wished  it 
was  in  my  power  to  mitigate  your  j/iriefs 
by  sharing  them,  as  I  have  often  found  it 
in  yours  to  augment  my  pleasure  by  so 
doing. 

All  that  I  can  recommend  to  you  is, 
not  to  confine  your  eye  to  any  single 
event  in  life,  but  to  take  in  your  wiiole 
circumstances  before  you  repine. 

When  you  reflect  tliat  you  have  lost 
one  of  the  be:>t  of  men  in  a  fatfier,  you 
©uglit  to  comfort  yourself  that  you  had 
sucfi  a  failier ;  to  whom  I  cannot  for- 
bear apptying  these  lines  from  Milton: 

-"  Since  to  part ! 


"  Go,  hpav'nly  ciiest,  ethereal  messenger! 

"  Sent  by  uliose  sovereign  !roo(hiess  we  adore! 

"  Gentle  to  me  and  affaljle  has  been 

"  Tliy  condescension,  and  shall  be  Uouour'd  ever 

"  With  gratefiil'st  memon- " 

End  of  Book  VIII.  Par.  Lost. 

I  would  have  you  by  all  mean^  come 
over  hither  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  will 
endeavour  to  render  the  time  you  spend 
here  as  satisfactory  as  it  is  in  my  power: 
and  I  hope  you  will  ever  look  upon  me 
as  your  hearty  friend,  through  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  life. 

Pray  give  my  humble  service  to  Mrs, 
Jago  and  your  brother,     I  am,  Sec, 


LETTER    III. 

Mr.  Shenslone  lo  Ab\  Rtijnolds, 

Dear  Sir,  Leasowes,  Aug.  1740. 

VYON'OERFUL  were  tfie  dangers  and 
difhculties  through  which  I  went, 
the  night  I  left  you  at  laurels;  which  I 
looked  upon  as  ordained  by  fate  for  the 
temporal  punisliraent  of  obstinacy.  It 
was  very  kind,  and  in  character,  for  you 
to  endeavour  to  deter  me  from  tfie  ways 
of  darkness;  but  fiaving  a  sort  of  pen- 
chant for  needless  o'ifTiculties,  I  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  indulge  myself  iu 
tfiem  so  long  as  I  do  not  insist  upon  any 
one's  pity.  It  is  true,  tlicse  ought  not 
to  exceed  a  certain  degree  :  they  sliould 
he  Unia  lonnenUi'i  inu  I  must  own  the 
labour  I  underwent  that  night  did  cot 
>'.«me  witliin  tfie  boynds   which  mv  ima- 


gination had  prescribed.  I  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning  one  imminent  danger. 
I  rode  along  a  considerable  piece  of  wa- 
ter, covered  so  close  with  trees,  tliat  it 
was  as  probable  I  might  have  [)ursued 
the  cfiannel,  which  was  dangerous,  as 
my  way  out  of  it.  Or,  to  put  my  case 
in  a  more  poetical  liglit,  having  by  night 
intruded  upon  an  amour  betwixt  u 
Wood-nymph  and  a  River-god,  I  owned 
my  escape  to  Fortune,  who  conveyed  me 
from  the  vengeance  which  tliey  might 
have  taken.  I  put  up  finally  at  a  little 
alehouse  about  ten  o'clock,  and  lay  all 
night  awake,  counting  tlic  cords  which 
supported  me,  which  I  could  more  safely 
swear  to  than  to  either  bed  or  blanket. 
For  farther  particulars,  see  my  epistle  to 
the  Pastor  Fido  of  Lapworth.  Mr. 
Graves  says,  he  should  be  glad  to  shew 
you  any  civilities  iu  his  power,  upon  his 
own  acquaintance;  and  will  serve  you  as 
far  as  his  vote  goes,  upon  my  recom- 
mendation; but  is  afraid,  witliout  the 
concurrence  of  some  more  considerable 
friends,  your  chance  Avili  be  but  small 
this  year,  kc.  If  the  former  part  of  this 
news  gives  you  any  pleasure,  I  assure  you 
it  gives  me  no  less  to  communicate  it ; 
and  tliis  pleasure  proceeds  from  a  prin- 
ciple wliicli  would  induce  me  to  serve  you 
myself  if  it  sfiould  ever  be  in  my  power. 
I  saw  Mr  Lyttleton  last  week :  he  is  a 
candidate  for  tlie  county  of  Worcester, 
together  with  Lord  Deerhurst;  I  hopt 
Mr.  Somervile  will  do  him  the  honour 
to  appear  as  his  friend,  which  he  must  at 
least  think  second  to  tiiat  of  succeeding. 
I  hear  you  are  commenced  chaplain 
since  I  saw  you.  I  wish  you  joy  of  it. 
The  chaplain's  title  is  infinitely  more 
agreeabie  than  his  office  ;  and  I  hope  the 
scarf,  whicli  is  expressive  of  it,  will  be  no 
diminutive  thing,  no  four-penny-  Irall- 
penny  piece  of  ribboning;  but  that  it 
will 

"  High  o'er  the  n6ck  its  rustling  folds  display,  ^ 
"  Disdain  all  usual  bounds,  extend  its  sway,  t 
**  Usiu'p  the  head,  and  push  the  wig  away."    - 

I  hope  it  will  prove  ominous,  that  my 
first  letter  is  a  congratulatory  one :  and  if 
I  were  to  have  opportunities  of  sending 
ail  such,  it  would  entirely  quadrate  with 
tiie  .^incc^e  wislies  of  yuur,  X:c. 

1  beg  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Somer- 
vilcj  .Mrs.  Knight,  and  your  family. 
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LETTER    IV. 

Air.  Sltenstone  lo  Mr. ,  on  his  Ink- 
ing Ciders  in  Lhe  Church. 

DeDr  Sir,  Leasowe?,  June  8,  1741. 

J   ^VRITC   to    vou   out   of  the   abundjiit 
inclination  I  have  to  liear   fioiu  you; 
Jnip^iiiing  that,  as  yot:  oavc  me  a  direc- 
lioii,  you  might  j^ossibly  expect  to    re- 
ceive a  previous  letter  from  me.     I  w:int 
to  be  informed  of  the  inn'iesfioiis    you 
receive   from   your  new   circumstaiicc^. 
The  cliief  aversion  wiiich  some   peoj'le 
have  to  orders  is,  \vhat  I  fancy  yoi:  wiii 
cniove  in  sucii  as  you  converse  with.     I 
take  it  to  be  owing  piirily  to  dress,  and 
partly  to  the  avo'ved  prolession   of  reli- 
gion.    A  yoi;ngclergyman,  tliat  hr.'?.  dis- 
tingiushed  his  genius  by  a  composition  or 
two  of  a  polite  nature,  and  is  capable  of 
dicssing  himself  and   his    religion    in   a 
different  mai.nt.r  from   the  generality  of 
his  profession,  iLatis,  wit!:oiU  fon!;aiity, 
is  certainly  a  genteel  character.     I  spciil: 
this  not  with  any  sly   design   to    advise, 
but  to  intimate  that  1  think  you  very  ca- 
pable of  siiiiiing  in  a  dark-coloured  coat. 
You  must  consider  n>e  yet  as  a  man  of 
the  world,    arid   endeavouring  to  elicit 
that-pleasure  from  'laiety  which  my  rea- 
son tells  me  I  shall  never  hnd.     It  is  im- 
possible lo  express  how   stupid    I   have 
been  ever  since  I  came  hon:e,  insomuch 
that   I  cannot  write  a    common    letter 
without  six  repetitions.    This  is  the  third 
time  I  have  begi  n  yours,  and   you   sec 
what  stufiit  is  made  up  of.     I  must  e'en 
hasten  to  matter  of  fact,  which  is   the 
comfortable    resource   of    dull    people, 
though,  even  as  to  that.  I  have  nothing 
to  communici^te.     But  I  would  be  glad 
lo  know,  whether  yo;i  are  under  a   ne- 
cessity of  residing  oii  week  days ;  and,  if 
not,  why  1  may  !;oi  expect  you  a  day  or 
two  :it  the  Leusowe;  very  soon?  Did  you 
iijale  any  inquiry  concerning  the   num- 
ber of  my  poems  sold  at  Oxford  ?  or  did 
you  hear  any   thing  concerning   it    that 

coiictrus  ijoe  lo  hear? — Will  S (ior 

that  is  his  true  name)  is  the  excess  of 
simj-dicity  and  good-nature.  He  .^ecms 
lo  have  all  the  industry  imaginable  to 
divert  and  amuse  people,  without  any 
iUiLiiious  ends  to  serve,  or  almost  any 
toucern  w !:ciiier  he  has  so  mucli  as  a 
laujjh  ilio\M:ki  le  Lis  si©rie»j  any  ;.;r;licr 


than  as  a  laugh  is  an  indication  t!iat  peo- 
ple are  deliglued.  This,  joined  with  his 
turn  of  tho!-ght,  renders  iiim  quite  agree- 
able. I  wish  it  were  in  my  pov.er  to 
conciliate  acquaintance  with  half  his 
ease.  Pray  do  not  delay  writing  to  ice. 
Adieu. 


LETTER    V. 

Mr.  Sheiis'try^t  to  a  Frif/i'!,  expressing 
his  (hssuli.J'uclioii  aH'<e manhir  cj  lijt 
ill  wliirk  he  is  eu<ia;itd. 

Dear  Sir,  17'41. 

T  wuNi)E.-j  I  have  not  heard  from  you 
lately — oi  you  indeed  I  have,  from 
Mr.  W — .  If  you  could  come  over, 
probably,  I  might  go  back  with  you  for 
a  day  or  two;  for  my  horse,  I  think, 
gets  rather  better,  and  may,  with  indul- 
gence, pt  rioriu  such  a  journey.  I  want 
to  advise  with  you  about  several  mat- 
ters:— to  iiave  your  opinion  about  a 
building  that  I  have  built,  and  about  a 
jouriiv.'/  which  I  design  to  Bath;  and 
about  numberless  things,  which,  as  they 
are  numbeilcss.  cannot  be  comprehended 
ia  this  paper.     I  am.  your,  S;c. 

Now  I  am  come  home  from  a  visit — 
every  little  uneasiness  is  suh'icient  to  in- 
troduce my  whole  trviin  of  melancholy 
considerations,  and  to  make  me  utterly 
dissatished  with  the  life  I  now  lead,  and 
the  life  which  I  foresee  I  shall  lead.  I 
am  arigry,  and  envious,  and  dejected, 
and  frantic,  and  disregard  all  present 
things,  just  as  becomes  a  madnnm  to  do. 
J  am  inhnitely  pleased  (though  it  is  a 
gloomy  joy)  with  the  application  of  Dr. 
Swift's  coiijplaint,  "  that  he  is  forced  to 
'•  die  in  a  rage,  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a 
*'  hole."  I\iy  soul  is  no  more  suited  to 
the  iigure  I  make,  than  a  cable  rope  to  a 
cambric  needle: — I  cannot  bear  to  see 
the  advantages  alienated,  which  I  think 
1  could  deserve  and  relish  so  much  more 
than  those  that  have  them.  Nothing 
can  give  me  patience  but  the  soothing 
sympathy  of  a  friend,  and  that  will  only 
turn  my  rage  into  simple  melancholy. — 
I  believe  soon  1  shall  bear  to  see  nobody, 
I  do  hale  all  hereabouts  already,  ex- 
tcjn  one  or  two.  I  will  have  my  dinner 
brought  upon  my  table  iu  my  abs»:nce, 
and  the  plates  fetched  away  in  my  ab- 
sci.cc;  wad  nobody  shall  sei    me:   ior    I 
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can  never  bear  to  appear  in  the  same 
stupid    mediocrity    (or    years   toj^ether, 

and  jjain  no   gronud.     As    Mr.    G  

coninlamed  to  me  (and,  I  ihnik,  youtdo, 
botli  unjustly  ],  "  1  am  nc  cliaracicr." — 
I  liave  in  my  temper  some  rakislmess, 
hut  it  is  checked  by  want  ot  spirits  ;  some 
solidity,  but  it  is  soliened  by  vanity  1 
some  esteem  ol  learning,  but  it  is  broke 
in  upon  by  laziness,  imagination,  and 
want  ol  memory,  Sec.  —  1  could  reckon 
up  twenty  things  throughout  my  whole 
circumstances  wherein  I  am  thus  tanta- 
lized. Vour  fancy  will  present  them. — 
Not  that  all  I  say  here  will  signil'y  to 
you:  1  am  only  under  a  lit  ol  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  to  grumble  does  me  good — 
only  excuse  me,  that  I  cure  myself  at 
your  expence.     Adieu  I 


lor  the  lime  comctli  when  you  shall  say, 
"  I  have  no  pleasure  in  thtm." 

I  am  coujcious  ol  much  merit  in 
brinvinoabouithe  interview  betwixt  Mr. 

L and  Mr,    S ;  but   merit,  as 

Sir  John  FalstaH'says,  is  not  regarded  in 
these  coster-monger  days. 

Pray  now  do  not  write  me  word  that 
your  business  will  not  allow  you  ten  mi- 
nutes in  a  fortnight  to  write  to  me ;  an 
excuse  Ht  for  none  but  a  cobbler,  who 
has  ten  children  dependent  upon  a  wax- 
en thread.      Adieu. 


LETTER    VII. 


From  Ihe  same  lo  the  same. 


LETTER    VL 

Mr.  Shcnstone  lo  Mr, ,  with  an  Iiivi- 

latioti  to  accompani/  him  to  'Town. 

Dear  Sir,  TheLeasowes,  Nov.  25, 1741. 
■yHE  reason  why  I  write  to  you  so  sud- 
denly is,  that  I  have  a  proposal  to 
make  to  you.  If  you  could  contrive  to 
be  in  London  for  about  a  month  from  the 
«nd  of  December,  I  imagine  you  would 
spend  it  agreeably  enough  along  with  me, 
Mr.  Outing,  and  Mr.  Whistler.  Ac- 
cording to  ray  calculations,  we  should  be  a 
very  happy  party  at  a  play,  coffee-house, 
or  tavern.  Do  not  let  your  supercilious 
friends  come  in  upon  you  with  their  pru- 
dential maxims.  Consider  you  are  now 
of  the  proper  age  for  pleasure,  and  have 
not  above  four  or  five  whimsical  years 
left.  You  have  not  struck  one  bold 
stroke  yet,  that  I  know  of.  Saddle  your 
mule,  and  le/  us  be  jogging  to  the  great 
city.  I  will  be  answerable  for  amuse- 
ment.— Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  in  the  pit,  in  a  laughter  as  cor- 
dial and  singular  as  your  friendship, 

Come — let  us  go  forth  into  the  opera- 
liouse ;  let  us  hear  how  the  cunuch-folk 
sing.  Turn  your  eye  upon  the  lilies  and 
roses,  diamonds  and  rubies  ;  the  Belindas 
and  the  Sylvias  of  gay  life  I  Think  upon 
Mrs,  Clive's  inexpressible  comicalness; 
not  to  mention  Hippesley's  joke-abound- 
ing physiognomy!   Tliink,   ]  sav,   now, 


My  good  friend,  1711. 

jTjUR  old  friend  Somervile  is  dead  1  I 
did  not  imagine  I  could  have  been  so 
sorry  as  I  lind  myself  on  this  occasion — 
"  Subluluin  (jiicerimus."  I  can  now  ex- 
cuse all  his  foibles ;  impute  them  to  age 
and  to  distress  of  circumstances  ;  the  last 
of  these  considerations  wrings  my  very 
soul  to  think  on.  For  a  man  of  high 
spirit,  conscious  of  having  (at  least  in_ 
one  production)  generally  pleased  the 
world,  to  be  plagued  and  threatened  by 
vvretches  that  are  low  in  every  sense;  to 
be  forced  to  drink  himself  mto  pains  of 
the  body  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pains 
of  the  mind  ;  is  a  misery  which  I  can 
well  conceive,  because  I  may,  without 
vanity,  esteem  myselt  his  equal  in  point 
ofceconomy,  and  consequently  oug'it  to 
have  an  eye  on  his  misiortunes :  (as  you 
kindly  hinted  to  me  about  twelve  o'clock 
at  the  Feathers]  I  should  retrench; — I 
will ;  but  you  shall  not  see  me  : — I  will 
not  let  you  know  that  I  took  your  hint  iu 
good  part,  I  will  do  it  at  solitary  times, 
as  I  may ;  and  yet  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  in  it ;  for  whatever  the  world 
might  esteem  in  poor  Somervile,  I  real- 
ly find,  upon  critical  inquiry,  that  I 
loved  him  for  nothing  so  much  as  his 
fiocci-nauci-nihili-pili  fication  of  money, 

Mr.  A was  honourably  acquitted : 

Lord  A ,  who  was  present,  and  be- 
haved very  insolently  they  say,  was  hissed 
out  of  court.  They  proved  his  applica- 
tion to  the  carpenter's  son,  to  get  him  to 
swear  against  Mr.  A — ,  thougli  the  boy 
O  o  was 
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was  proved  to  have  saia  in  several  com- 
panies (before  he  had  been  kept  at  Lord 
A — 's  house  that  he  was  sure  the  thing 
was  accidental.  Finally,  it  is  believed 
he  will  recover  the  title  of  A— ea. 

The  apprehension  of  the  whores,  and 
the  suflTocation  of  four  in  the  round-house 
by  the  stupidity  of  the  keeper,  engrosses 
the  talk  of  the  town.  The  said  house  is 
re-building  every  day  (for  the  mob  on 
Sunday  night  demolished  it),  and  re-de- 
molished it  every  night.      The  Duke   of 

j^I gh,  J S his  brother,  Lord 

C —  G — ,  were  taken  into  the  round- 
house, and  confined  from  eleven  at  night 
till  eleven  next  day  :  I  am  not  positive  of 
the  Duke  of  1^1— gh;  the  others  are  cer- 
tain ;  and  that  a  large  number  of  people 
of  the  first  fashion  went  from  the  round- 
house to  De  Veil's,  to  give  in  informa- 
tions of  their  usage.  The  justice  him- 
self seems  greatly  scared ;  the  prosecu- 
tion will  be  carried  on  with  violence, 
so  as  probably  to  hang  the  keeper,  and 
there  is  an  end. 

Lord  Bath's  coachman  got  drunk  and 
tumbled  from  his  box,  and  he  was  forced 
to  borrow  Lord  Orford's.  Wits  say, 
that  it  was  but  gratitude  for  my  Lord 
Orford's  coachman  to  drive  my  Lord 
Bath,  'as  my  Lord  Bath  himself  had 
driven  my  Lord  Orford.     Thus  they. 

I  have  ten  million  things  to  tell  you  ; 
though  they  all  amount  to  no  more  than 
that  I  wish  to  please  you,  and  that  I 
am  your  sincere  friend  and  humble  ser- 
vant. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  can  say  I  knew 
Mr.  Somervile,  which  I  am  to  thank  you 
ftr. 


LETTER    VIIL 


my  ability  to  shew  my  gratitude.  It  is 
an  observation  I  made  upon  reading  to- 
day's paper,  which  cantains  an  account 
of  C.  KhevenhuUer's  success  in  favour  of 
the  Oueen  of  Hungary.  To  think  what 
sublime  affection  must  influence  that  poor 
unfortunate  Queen,  should  a  faithful  and 
zealous  General  revenge  her  upon  her 
enemies,  and  restore  her  ruined  affairs  1 
Had  a  person  shewn  an  esteem  and  af- 
fection for  me,  joined  with  any  elegance 
orawithout  any  elegance,  in  the  expres- 
sion of  it,  I  should  have  been  in  acute 
pain  till  I  had  given  some  sign  of  my  wil- 
lingness to  serve  him.  From  all  this,  I 
conclude  that  I  have  more  humanity  than 
some  others. 

Probably  enough  I  shall  never  meet 
with  a  larger  share  of  happiness  than  I 
feel  at  present.  If  not,  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced,  my  pain  is  greatly  superior  t» 
my  pleasure.  That  pleasure  is  not  abso- 
lutely dependent  on  the  mind,  I  know 
from  this,  that  I  have  enjoyed  liappicr 
scenes  in  the  company  of  some  friends 
than  I  can  possibly  at  present ; — but  alas  I 
all  the  time  you  and  I  shall  enjoy  toge- 
ther, abstracted  from  the  rest  ofour  lives, 
and  lumped,  will  not  perhaps  amount  to 
a  solid  year  and  a  half.  How  small  a 
proportion '. 

People  will  say  to  one  that  talks  thus, 
"  Would  you  die?"  To  set  the  case  upon 
a  right  footing,  they  must  take  away  the 
hopes  of  greater  happiness  in  this  life, 
the  fears  of  greater  misery  hereafter,  to- 
gether with  t!ie  bodily  pain  of  dying,  and 
address  me  ii)  a  disposition  betwixt  mirtli 
and  melancholy :  and  I  could  easily  re- 
solve them, 

I  do  not  know  how  I  am  launched  out 
so  far  into  this  complaiiU:  it  is,  perhaps, 
a  strain  ofconstitutional  whining;  the  ef- 
fect of  the  wind — did  it  come  from  the 
winds?  to  the  winds  will  I  aeliver  it : 


Mr.  S/iaislone  lo  Mr.  Craves,  on  Bene- 
volence and  friendship. 

The  Leasowes, 
Dear  Mr.  Graves,  Jan.  19, 1741-2. 
I  CANNOT  forbear  immediately  writing 
^  to  you :  the  pleasure  your  last  letter 
gave  me,  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  re- 
strain the  overflowings  of  my  benevo- 
lence. I  can  easily  conceive  that,  upon 
some  extraordinary  instances  of  friend- 
ship, ray  heart  might  be  si  fort  atlendri, 
that  I  could  not  bear  any  restraint  upon 


"  Tradam  proterti$  in  mare  Crcticum, 
"  Portare  vcntis — "' 


I  will  be  as  happy  as  my  fortune  will 
permit,  and  make  others  so; 

"  Pone  me  pigris  ubi  nultti  campis 
"  Arbcr  astita  reaealur  aura " 

I  will  be  so.  The  joke,  is  that  the 
description  which  you  gave  of  that  coun- 
try was,  that  you  had  few  trees  about 
you;  so  that]  shall  trick  fortune  if  she 

should 
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should  grant  my  petition  implicity.  But, 
in  earnest,  I  intend  to  come  :md  stay  a 
day  or  two  with  yon  next  summer. 

Mr.  Whistler  is  at  Mr.  Gosling's, 
hookscUer,  at  the  Mitre  and  Crown,  in 
ricct-strect,  and  inquired  much  after  you 
in  his  last  letter  to  me.  He  writes  to  me; 
but  I  believe  his  affection  for  one  weiglis 
less  with  him  wdiile  the  town  is  in  the 
other  scale;  though  he  is  very  obliging. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  do  right,  when 
I  say  I  believe  we  three,  that  is,  in  soli- 
tary tircumstanees,  have  an  equal  idea 
of,  and  afiection  for,  each  other.  I  say, 
snjjposing  each  to  be  alone,  or  in  the  coun- 
try, which  is  nearly  the  same  ;  for  scenes 
alter  minds  as  much  as  the  air  influences 
bodies.  For  instance,  when  Mr.  Whist- 
ler is  Ir  town,  I  suj)pose  we  love  him 
better  than  he  does  us;  and  when  we 
are  in  town,  I  suppose  the  same  may  be 
said  in  regard  to  him. 

The  true  burlesque  of  Spenser  (whose 
characteristic  is  simplicity)  seems  to  con- 
sist in  a  simple  representation  of  such 
things  as  one  laughs  to  see  or  to  observe 
one's  self,  rather  than  in  any  monstrous 
contrast  betwixt  the  thoughts  and  words, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  my  added 
stanzas  have  more  of  his  manner  than 
what  you  saw  before,  which  you  are  not 
a  judge  of  till  you  have  read  him. 


LETTER     IX. 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 


Dear  Sir,  iM.l. 

Y  LONG  heartily  to  talk  over  afl'airs 
with  you  lele-d-lele;  but  am  an  utter 
enemy  to  the  fatigue  of  transcribing  what 
might  pass  well  enough  in  conversation. 
I  shall  say  nothing  more  concerning  my 
departure  from  L — ,  than  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary, and  therefore  excusable. — I  have 
been  since  with  a  gentleman  upon  the 
borders  of  Wales,  Bishop's  Castle,  from 
whence  I  made  a  digression  one  day  be- 
yond Offa's  Dyke;  saw  mouniains  which 
converted  all  that  I  had  seen  into  mole- 
hills; and  houses  which  changed  the 
Lcasowcs  into  Hampton-Court:  where 
they  talk  of  a  glazed  window  as  a  piece 
of  maguificencc;  and  where  their  higiiest 
idea  of  his  Majesty  is,  that  he  can  ride 
in  such  a  coach  as  'Squire  Jones  or 
'Squire  Pryce's.  The  woman  of  the  inn, 


at  one  place,  said,  "  Class  (in  windows] 
"  was  very  genteel,  that  it  was;  but  she 
"  could  not  afl()rd  such  finery." 

■N'ou  agree  with  the  rest  of  the  married 
world  in  a  propensity  to  make  proselytes. 
This  inclination  in  some  people  gives  one 
a  kind  ol dread  of  the  matter.  They  are 
ill  natured,  and  can  only  wish  one  in 
their  own  state  because  they  are  unhap- 
py ;  like  persons  that  have  the  plague, 
who,  they  say,  are  ever  desirous  to  pro- 
pagate the  infection.  I  make  a  con- 
trary conclusion  when  you  commend 
marriage,  as  you  seem  to  do,  when  you 

wish  Miss may  reconcile  me  to  more 

than  the  name  of  wife.  I  know  not 
wliat  you  have  heard  of  my  amour;  pro- 
bably more  than  I  can  thoroughly  con- 
hrm  to  you.  And  what  if  I  should  say 
to  3'ou,  that  marriage  was  not  once  the 
subject  of  our  conversation? 

"  Nee  covjugis  unnuam 

'•  Proetendi  tadar,  aut  hctc  infcedcraveni." 

Do  not  you  think  every  thing  in  na- 
ture strangely  improved  since  you  w»rc 
married,  from  the  tea-table  to  the  warm- 
ing-pan ? 

I  ',vant  to  see  Mrs.  Jago's  hand-writ- 
ing, that  I  may  judge  of  her  temper; 
but  she  must  write  something  in  my 
praise.  Pray  see  you  to  it,  in  your  next 
letter. 

I  could  parodize  my  Lord  Carteret's 
letter  from  Dettingen,  if  I  had  it  by  me. 
"  Mrs.  Arnold  (thanks  be  praised  I  j  has 
"  this  day  gained  a  very  considerable 
"  victory.     The  scold  lasted  two  hours. 

"   Mrs.  S e  was  posted  in  the  hail, 

"  and  Mrs.  Arnold  upon  the  stair-cace  ; 
"  which  superiority  of  ground  was  of  no 
"  small  service  to  her  in  the  engagement. 
"  Tiie  fire  lasted  the  whole  space,  with- 
"  out  intermission;  at  the  close  of  which 
"  the  enemy  was  routed,  and  Mrs.  Ar- 
"  nold  kept  the  held." 

Did  you  hear  the  song  to  the  tune  ai 
"  The  Cuckow?" 


"  The  Baron  stood  behincl  a  tree^ 

"  In  woiul  pliglit,  for  nought  heard  he 

"  But  cannon,  cannon,  &c. 
"  O  word  of  fear ! 
"  Unpleasing  to  a  German  ear." 

The  notes  that  fall  upon  the  word  "  can- 
"  non"  express  the  §oujid  with  its  echo 
admirably, 

O  o  3  J  send 
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I  send  you  my  pastoral  elegy,  (or  bal- 
lad, if  you  think  tliat  name  more  proper) 
on  condition  t!iat  you  return  it  with  am- 
ple remarks  in  your  next  letter :  I  say 
"  return  it."  because  I  have  no  other 
copy,  and  am  too  indolent  to  take  one. 
Adieu  1 


LETTER     X. 

Mr.  Shenslone  to  Mr.  Graves,  wrUteii  in 
llay-Hanesl. 

Dear  Mr.  Craves,  July  s,  ird". 

T  DID    not   part    from    you  Avithout   a 

great  deal  of  melanc!:oly.  To  think 
«f  tlie  short  duration  of  those  interviews 
which  arc  the  objects  of  cue's  continual 
wishes,  has  been  a  reflection  thai  has 
plagued  me  of  old  !  I  am  sure  I  returned 
horne  with  it  then,  more  aggravated,  as 
I  foresaw  myself  returning  to  the  same 
series  of  melancholy  hours  from  which 
you  had  a  while  relieved  me,  and  wjiich 
i  had  particularly  suffered  luider  all  this 
last  spring!  I  wish  to  God,  you  might 
happen  to  be  settled  not  far  from  me :  a 
day's  journey  distance,  however  ;  I  mean 
an  easy  one.  But  the  odds  are  infinitely 
against  me.  I  must  only  rely  lor  ray 
happiness  on  the  hopes  of  a  never-ceasing 
correspondence  I 

So(3n  after  you  were  gone.  I  received 
my  packet.  The  history  of  Worcester- 
shire is  mere  stufl".  T— I  am  so  fond  of, 
that,  I  believe,  I  shall  have  his  part  of 
the  collection  bound  over  again,  neatly 
and  separately.  But  sure  Hammond  has 
no  right  to  the  least  inventive  merit,  as 
the  preface-writer  would  insinuate.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  a  single  thought,  of 
any  eminence,  that  is  not  literally  trans- 
lated. I  am  astonished  he  could  content 
himself  with  being  so  little  an  original. 

Afr.  Lyttehon  and  his  lady  are  at 
Ilagley.  A  malignant  caterpillar  has 
demolished  the  beauty  of  all  her  large 
oaks.  Mine  are  secured  by  their  little- 
ness. But  I  guess,  the  park  suflcrs ;  a 
large  wood  near  me  being  a  mere  win- 
ter-piece for  nakedness. 

At  present  I  give  mysell  up  to  riding 
..••A  thoughtlessness:  being  resolved  to 
make  trial  of  their  efficacy  towards  a  to- 
Ifrable  degree  of  health  and  spirits.  I 
wish  I  had  you  for  my  director.  I  should 
proceed  with  great  confidence  ©f  success : 


though  I  am  brought  very  low  by  two  or 
three  fits  of  a  fever  since  I  saw  you.  Had 
I  written  to  vou  in  the  midst  of  my  dispi- 
rited condition,  as  I  was  going,  you 
would  have  had  a  more  tender  and  un- 
affected letter  than  I  can  write  at  another 
time:  what  I  think,  perhaps,  at  all 
times;  but  what  sickness  can  alone  elicit 
from  a  temper  fearful  of  whining. 

Surely  the  "  nunc  formosissimus  aii' 
mis''  is  to  be  limited  to  hay-harvest.  I 
could  give  my  reasons:  but  you  will  ima- 
gine them  to  be,  the  activity  of  coimtr}' 
people  in  a  pleasing  employment ;  the  full 
verdure  of  the  summer  :  the  prime  of 
pinks,  woodbines,  jasmines,  Jcc.  I  am 
old,  very  old;  for  few  things  give  mc 
so  njuch  mechanical  pleasure  as  lolling  on 
a  bank  in  the  very  heat  of  the  sun, 

'•  \Vlicii  the  old  come  forth  to  play 
"  On  a  8un-»liiiie  liolidny — " 

And  yet  it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep 
Mrs.  Arnold  from  going  to  neiglibouring 
houses  in  her  smock,  in  despite  of  de- 
cency and  my  known  disapprobation. 

I  find  myself  more  of  a  patriot  than  I 
ever  thouglu  I  was.  Upon  reading  the 
account  of  the  battle,  I  found  a  very  sen- 
sible pleasure,  or,  as  the  Methodists  term 
it,  perceived  my  heart  enlarged,  kc. 
The  map  you  sent  me  is  a  pretty  kind  of 
toy,  but  does  not  enough  particularize 
the  scenes  of  the  war,  5cc.  which  was  the 
end  I  had  in  view  when  I  sent  for  it. 

"  0  dura  mcssorum  ilia!"  About  half 
the  appetite,  digestion,  strength,  spirits, 
fee.  of  a  mower,  would  make  me  the 
happiest  of  mortals  I  I  would  be  under- 
stood literally  and  precisely.     Adieu  ! 

LETTER      XL 

From  Ihe  same  lo  Ike  same,  aflcr  the  Dl>- 
appoinlineiit  of  a  V:sil. 

Dear  Sir,  The  Leasowes,  Nov.  9,  171:^. 
Y  AM  templed  to  begin  my  letter  as 
Memmius  does  his  harangue,  "  Mulla 
"  mc  dehor lantur  a  vobis,  ni  sli/dium  vir- 
"  lulls  vestrte  omnia  exsuperel ."  You  con- 
trive interviews  of  about  a  minute's  du- 
ration; and  you  make  appointments  in- 
order  to  disappoint  one  ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time  that  your  proceedings  are 
thus  vexatious  force  one  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  inestimable  value  of  your 

friendship  1 
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friendship  1  I  tlo  insist  upon  it,  tliat  you 
oiiglu  to  conipomul  lor  ihc  clisaijpoint- 
incnt  )oii  have  caused  me,  by  a  lilile  let- 
ter every  post  you  stay  in  town.  I  shall 
now  scarce  sec  you  till  next  summer,  or 
si>iing  at  soonest ;  and  then  I  may  pio- 
bahly  lake  occasion  to  visit  you,  under 
pretence  of  seeing  Derbyshire.  Truth 
is,  your  prints  have  given  me  some  cu- 
riosity to  see  the  original  places.  I  am 
grateful  for  your  intentions  with  regard 
to  giving  nie  part  of  them,  and  imperti- 
nent in  desiring  you  to  convey  them  to 
me  as  soon  you  can  well  spare  them. 
Let  me  know  if  they  are  sold  separately 
at  the  print-shops,  I  think  to  recom- 
mend tliem  to  my  new  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Lyltelton  Brown.  I  like  the  hu- 
mour of  the  ballad  you  mention,  but  am 
more  obliged  for  your  partial  opinion  of 
me.  The  notes  that  fall  upon  the  word 
"  camion,  cannon,"  are  admirably  ex- 
pressive of  the  sound,  I  dare  say:  I  mean, 
jointly  with  its  echo:  and  so,  I  suppose, 
you  will  think,  if  you  ever  attended  to 
the  Tower-guns.  I  find  I  cannot  afford 
to  go  to  Bath  previously  to  my  London 
journey  :  though  I  look  upon  it  as  a  pro- 
per method  to  make  my  residence  in 
town  more  agreeable.  I  shall,  probably, 
be  there  about  the  llrst  of  December;  or 
before,  if  I  can  accelerate  my  friend 
W'hisllcr's  journey.  The  pen  I  write 
with  is  the  most  disagreeable  of  pens  I 
But  I  have  little  else  to  say ;  only  this  — 
that  our  good  friend  Jack  Dohnan  is 
dead  at  Aldrige,  his  father's  benefice. 

I  beg,  if  you  have  leisure,  you  would 
inclose  me  in  a  frank  the  following  songs, 
with  the  notes  :  "  Stella  and  B'lavia," 
"  Gentle  Jessy,"  "  Sylvia,  wilt  thou 
"  waste  thy  prime?"  and  any  other  that 
is  new,  I  should  be  glad  of  that  number 
of  the  British  Orpheus  which  lias  my  song 
in  it,  if  it  does  not  cost  above  six-pence. 
Make  my  compliments  to  your  brother 
and  sister:  and  believe  me,  in  the  com- 
mon forms,  but  in  no  common  degree, 
clear  Mr.  Graves's  most  afiectionate 
Jriend  and  servant. 


Do   write    out   the   wdiok  ballad    pf 
^^  TKe  Baron  stgod  behind  a  Tree," 


L  E  T  T  K  R     XU. 

from  the  same  to  thcsttmc,  ivillij'hoiiokis 
on  Advice. 

The  Leasowes, 
Dear  Mr.  Graves,        Sept.  'ZX,  1717. 

T  AM  under  some  apprehension  that  you 
dread  the  sight  of  a  letter  from  me, 
as  it  seems  to  lay  claim  to  the  compli- 
ment of  an  answer.  I  will  therefore 
write  you  one  that  shall  wave  its  privi- 
lege, at  least  till  such  time  as  your  lei- 
sure encourage'^,  or  your  present  dissi- 
pation does  not  ibrbid,  you  to  send  one. 
I  dare  now  no  longer  expatiate  upon  the 
affair  you  have  in  hand  ;  it  is  enough  for 
me  if  you  will  excuse  the  freedom  I  have 
taken,  I  have  often  known  delay  pro- 
duce good  effects  in  some  cases  winch 
even  sagacity  itself  could  not  surmount  ; 
and,  if  I  thought  I  did  not  go  too  far, 
would  presume  to  recommend  it  now. 
You  know  I  have  very  little  of  the  tem- 
per of  an  alderman.  1  almost  hate  the 
idea  of  wealthiuess  as  much  as  the  word. 
It  seems  to  me  to  carry  a  notion  of  ful- 
ness, stagnation,  and  insignificancy.  It 
is  this  disposition  of  mine  that  can  alone 
give  any  weiglit  to  the  advice  I  send 
you,  as  it  proves  me  not  to  give  it 
through  any  partiality  to  fortune.  As  to 
what  remains,  vou  are,  I  hope,  assured 
of  the  value  I  must  ever  have  for  you 
in  any  circumstances,  and  the  regard  1 
shall  always  shew^  for  ?.ny  that  belongs 
to  you.  I  cannot  like  you  less  or  more, 
I  now  drop  into  other  matters.  Bergen, 
I  see,  is  taken  at  last  -,  pray  what  are  the 
sentiments  of  your  political  companions? 
I  dined  some  time  ago  wnth  Mr.  Lyttel- 
ton  and  Mr.  Pitt,  who  both  agreed  it 
was  worth  twenty  thousand  men  to  the 
French;  which  is  a  liglit  in  which  I 
never  used  to  consider  it.  Any  littleiii- 
timation  that  you  please  to  confer  upon 
me,  enables  mc  to  seem  wise  in  this 
couatry  for  a  month;  particularly  if  I 
take  care  to  adjust  my  face  accordingly. 
As  I  was  returning  last  Sunday  fronsr 
church,  whom  should  I  meet  in  my  way, 
but  that  sweet-souled  bard  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  in  a  .chaise  drawn  by  two, 
horses  lengthways  ?  I  welcomed  iaiia 
into  the  couatry,  and  asked  him  to.  ac- 
company Mr.  Lyttekoii  to  the  Lcasowes,^ 
(who  had  ofiercd  me  a  visit]  v.hich  \:& 
proinised  to  do..  So  I  am,  in  daily  cx-- 
Q.  Q,  4  |iecLaf'o;-!A 
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pectations  of  them  a«d  all  the  world  this 
weeks.  I  fancy  they  will  lavish  all  their 
praises  upon  nature,  reserving  none  for 
poor  art  and  nic.  But  If  I  ever  live, 
and  am  able  to  perfect  my  schemes,  I 
shall  not  despair  of  pleasing  the  few  I  first 
began  with,  the  few  friends  prejudiced 
in  my  favour:  and  then  "  Fico  por  los 
*'•  maiignatorcs."  Censures  will  not  aRect 
me  ;  for  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  vanity, 
that  they  will  pass  by  me  as  the  idle 
wind  which  I  regard  not, — I  think  it 
pretty  near  equal,  in  a  country  place, 
whether  you  gain  the  small  number  of 
tasters,  or  the  large  crowd  of  the  vul- 
gar. The  latter  are  more  frequently 
met  with,  and  gape,  stupent,  and  stare 
much  more.  But  one  would  chuse  to 
please  a  few  friends  of  taste  bcfcre  mob 
or  gentry,  the  great  vulgar  or  the  small ; 
because  therein  one  gratifies  both  one's 
social  passions  and  one's  pride,  that  is, 
one's  self-love.  Above  all  things,  I 
would  wish  to  please  you  ;  and  If  I  have 
a  wish  that  projects  or  is  prominent  be- 
yond tlie  rest,  it  is  to  see  you  placed  to 
your  satisfaction  near  me  ;  but  Fortune 
must  vary  from  her  usual  treatment  be- 
fore she  favours  me  so  far.  And  yet 
there  was  a  time,  when  one  might  pro- 
bably have  prevailed  on  her.  I  knew 
not  what  to  do.  The  affair  was  so  in- 
tricately circumstanced — your  surprising 
silence  after  the  hint  I  gave.  Mr.  D — 
offering  to  serve  any  friend  of  mine; 
nay,  pressing  me  to  use  the  opportunity. 
His  other  relations,  his  guardians,  teiz- 
ing  him  with  sure  symptoms  ol  a  rup- 
ture in  case  of  a  refusal  on  their  side. 
Mr.  P — soliciting  me  it  the  place  were 
sold,  which  it  could  not  legally  be. 
Friendship,  propriety,  impartiality,  self- 
interest,  (which  I  liule regarded)  endea- 
vouring to  distract  me;  I  tliink  I  never 
spent  so  disagreeable  an  half-year  since 
I  was  born.  To  close  the  whole,  I  could 
not  foresee  the  event,  which  is  almost 
foretold  in  your  last  letter,  and  I  knew  I 
could  not  serve  you;  but  I  must  render 
it  a  necessary  one.  In  short,  when  I  can 
tell  you  the  whole  affair  at  leisure,  you 
will  own  it  to  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  I 
must  be  ever  in  suspense  concerning  my 
behaviour,  and  of  course  shall  never  re- 
flect on  it  with  pleasure.  Believe  me, 
with  the  truest  affection,  yours. 


LETTER     XIII. 

Mr.  Shenslone  lo  Mr.  Graves. 

It  is  somewhere  about  the  20th  of 
Sept.   1747;    audi  write  from 
Dear  Sir,  The  Leasowes. 

T  THINK  I  have  lived  to  out -corres- 
pond almost  all  my  correspondents? 
whether  you  are  the  last  that  is  to  be 
subdued,  I  will  not  say;  the  rest  are  so 
fatigued,  that  they  are  not  able  to 
achieve  a  line.  Apprized  of  this,  and  be- 
ing by  nature  disposed  to  have  mercy  on 
the  vanquished,  "  purcere  subjeclis^"  I 
seldom  write  a  syllable  more  than  is  re- 
quisite to  further  some  scheme,  or  ascer- 
tain some  interview,  the  latter  ot  these 
being  the  purpose  of  this  mine  epistle.  I 
am  in  great  hopes  I  sliall  be  at  liberty  to 
see  you  ere  many  weeks  be  past ;  and 
would  beg  of  you,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
irformme,  by  a  letter,  when  I  am  likely, 
or  when  very  unlikely,  to  meet  with  you 
at  home.  I  am  detained,  just  at  present, 
by  continual  expectations  of  the  Hagley 
family. 

As  I  was  returning  from  cluuch  on 
Sunday  last,  wliom  should  I  meet,  in  a 
chaise  with  two  horses  lengthways,  but 
that  right  friendly  bard  Mr.  Thomson  ? 
I  complimented  him  upon  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  and  asked  him, to  accompany 
Mr.  Lyttclton  lo  the  Leasowes,  which  he 
said  he  would  with  abundance  of  pleasure  : 
and  so  we  parted.  You  will  observe, 
that  the  more  stress  1  lay  upon  this  visit, 
and  the  more  I  discover  to  you,  the  more 
substantial  is  my  apology  for  deferring 
mine  into  Warwickshire.  I  own,  I  am 
pleased  with  the prospectofshewing  them 
something  at  the  Leasowes  beyond  what 
tliey  expect,  I  have  begun  n)y  terras  on 
the  high  hill  I  siiewed  you,  made  some 
considerable  improvements  in  Virgil's 
Grove,  and  linislied  a  walk  from  it  to  the 
house,  after  a  manner  which  you  will 
approve.  They  are  going  to  build  a 
castle inthepark  round  the  lodge,  which, 
if  well  executed,  must  have  a  good  ef- 
fect; and  they  are  going  likewise  to 
build  a  rotund  to  terminate  the  visto. 
The  fault  is,  that  they  anticipate  every 
thing  which  I  propose  to  do  when  I  be- 
come rich  ;  but  as  that  is  never  likely  to 
be,  perhaps  it  is  not  of  any  importance ; 
but  what  I  term  rich,  implies  no  great 

deal; 
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deal ;  I  believe  you  are  a  witness  to  the 
inoderation  of  my  desires ;  and  I  Hatter 
myself  that  yon  will  believe  your  fiiend 
in  that  respect  somctiiing  above  the 
vuiiiar  : 

"  Crrdc  non  ilium  tibi  ae  KelesUl 
"  Pli'be  dilecttuK,  ufque  fie  fidelrm, 
"  Sic  iucro  Hvcmum,  potuistt  nasci 

"  Putie jnidcndo." 

If  I  come  to  your  house,  positively  I 

•will  not  go  to  see  Mr.  M .     He  iias 

been  twice  as  iiear  nie  as  tlie  Grange; 
witli   C — L — ,    and  never  deemed  my 
place  wortii  seeing.     I  doubt,  you  are  a 
little  too  modest  in  praising  it  wlierever 
you  go. — Why  do  not  yo\i  apjilaud  it 
with  both  liands,  ^^  idroque  pollice  y — 
"  Farcenles  ego  dexleras  odi,   sparge  rc^ 
sas." — I  am  so  very  partial  to  my  native 
l)lace,  that  it  seems  a  miracle  to  me  that 
it  is  not  more  famous.     But  I  complain 
unjustly  of  you  ;   for,  as  you  liave  always 
contributed  to  my  happiness,    you  have 
taken  every  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
my  ligure.     I  wish  I  could  say  the  same 
ol  some  wlio  have  it  moreintlieir  power. 
I  have  yet  about  a  thous.iud  things  to 
say    to   you — not    now,    though — Lady 
L — h's  visit  I  reserve  till  I  see  you.     A 
coach  with  a  coronet  is  a  pretty  kind  of 
plizenomenou  at  my  door — few  prettier, 
expect  the  lace  of  such  a  friend  as  you; 
lor  I  do  not  want  the  grace  to  prefer  a 
generous  and  spirited  friendship  to  all  the 
gew-gaws  that  ambition  can  contrive.     I 
have  wrote  out  my  elegies,  and  heartily 
wish  you  had  lliem  to  look  over  before  I 
come. — I  know  not  how  to  send  them. — 
I  shall  bring  and  leave  some  poetiy  with 
you. — "  Thus  &  odores  .'"    or   ratiier   a 
jnoper  covering  tor  "  T/ii/s  6-  odotcs,  -L- 
' '  p'lpvr  -b  (pdcquid chailis am'uUiir  iiiep- 
"  Lis!"    Adieu  1    dear  Sir,    Believe  nic 
ever  vours. 


gery,  I  sit  down  Incontinently  to  answer 
it  with  none. 

The  agrceableness  of  your  letter  is 
now  heightened  by  the  surprise  they  give 
me.  1  must  own,  I  have  thought  you  iu 
a  manner  lost  to  the  amusements  in 
whicli  you  once  delighted,  correspon- 
dences, works  of  taste  and  fancy.  Sec.  If 
you  think  the  o])iuion  worth  removing, 
you  need  only  favour  me  with  such  a 
letter  now  and  then,  and  I  will  place  you 
(in  my  imagination)  where  you  shall  see 
all  the  favourites  of  fortune  cringing  at 
your  feet. 

I  tliink  I  could  add  about  half  a  dozen 
hints  to  your  observations  on  electricity, 
which  might  at  least  disguise  the  facts  : 
and  then  why  will  you  not  put  it  into 
some  new's-paper,  or  monthly  pamphlet? 
You  might  discover  yourself  to  whom 
you  have  a  mind.  It  would  give  more 
than  ordinary  nleasure  at  this  time. — 
Some  other  will  take  the  hint. — Pity, 
your  piece  should  not  have  the  advantage 
ot  novelty  as  well  as  of  wit  I 

I  dined  and  stayed  a  night  with  Dr. 
E — ;  he  was  extremely  obliging,  and  I 
am  glad  of  such  a  friend  to  visit  at  B — . 
He  asked  much  after  you. — He  shewed 
me  his  Ovid — I  advised  him  to  finish 
some  one  epistle  highly,  that  he  might 
shew  it. — The  whole  will  not  take, 
though  it  goes  against  me  to  tell  him  so. 
I  should  be  glad  he  could  succeed  atB — ; 
and  could  I  serve  him,  it  would  be  with 
a  safe  conscience,  for  I  take  him  to  excel 
the  rest  of  B — 's  pliysicians  far  in  point 
of  speculation  and  diligence,  Sec. 

I  send  you  the  song  you  asked  for,  and 
request  of  you  to  write  me  out  your  new 
edition  of  the  election  verses;  and,  at 
your  leisure,  a  copy  of  the  poem  which 
we  altered. 


T  H  E     L  A  R  J:. 


LETTER    XIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  1747. 

gEisG  just  returned  from  a  small  ex- 
cursion, it  was  with  the  utmost  plea- 
sure that  I  read  over  your  letter  ;  and, 
though  it  abounds  both  in  wit  and  wa;>;- 


Go  tuneful  bird,  t'lat  ^'add'st  the  skies. 
To  Diiphne's  window  s;)eed  tiiy  way, 

And  there  on  qaiv'ring  pinions  rise, 
And  there  tiiy  vocal  art  display. 

And  if  she  deign  thy  notes  to  hear, 
And  if  she  praise  t!iy  matin  song ; 

Tell  her,  the  sounds  that  sooth  her  ear, 
To  simple  British  birds  belong. 

Tell  her,  in  livelier  plumes  array'd, 

The  bird  from  Indian  :i;roves  may  shine : 

But  ask  the  lovely,   partial  maid, 

What  are  nis  notes  compared  to  thine? 
O  0  4  Then 
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Then  bid  her  treat  that  witless  beau 

And  all  his  motley  race  with  scorn ; 
And  he^l  deserving  l>aiiion's  woe, 
Who  sings  ber  praise,  and  sings  forlorn. 

lam,  Sir,  yourraost faithful  iViend  and 
servant. 

Have  you  read  Watson,  Martyn,  and 
l^'rcke,  on  electricity?  I  accidently  met 
Avith  the  two  former,  by  which  my  head 
is  rendered  almost  giddy — Electrics,  non- 
electrics,  electrics y;cr5e,  and  bodies  that 
are  only  conductors  of  electricity,  have  a 
plaguy  bad  efiect  on  so  vortical  a  brain  as 
mine. 

I  will  infallibly  spend  a  week  with  you, 
perhaps  about  February,  if  it  suits  you; 
though  I  think  too  it  must  be  later. 

I  have  been  painting  in  water  colours, 
during  a  visit  I  made,  (lowers.  I  would 
rccoaimend  the  amusement  to  yoo,  if 
you  can  allow  it  the  time  that  is  expe- 
dient. 

I  trust  you  will  give  me  one  entire  week 
in  the  spring,  when  my  late  alterations 
may  exhibit  tliemselves  to  advantage. 

LETTER     XV. 

Mr.  Shenslone  lo  Mr.  Jago. 

Dear  Sir,  ThcLcasowes,  Mar.  23, 1*47-8. 
T  HAVE  sent   Tom   over   for  the   papers 

which  I  left  under  vour  inspection; 
having  nothing  to  add  upon  this  head, 
but  that  tlie  more  freely  and  particularly 
you  give  me  your  ojnninn,  the  greater 
will  be  the  obligation  which  I  shall  have 
to  acknowledge. 

I  shall  be  very  glad,  ifl  happen  to  re- 
ceive a  good  large  bundle  of  your  own 
compositions;  in  regard  to  which,  I  will 
observe  any  commands  which  you  shall 
please  to  lay  upon  me. 

I  am  favoured  with  a  certain  corres- 
pondence, by  way  of  letter,  which  I  told 
you  I  should  be  glad  to  cultivate;  and  I 
find  it  very  cjitertaining. 

Pray  did  you  receive  my  answer  to 
your  last  letter,  sent  by  way  of  London? 
I  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  be  debar- 
red the  pleasure  of  writing  to  you  by  the 
post,  as  often  as  I  feel  a  violent  propen- 
sity to  describe  the  notable  incidents  of 
my  life:  which  amount  lo  about  as  much 
as  the  tinsel  of  your  little  boy's  hobby- 
horse. 

f  am  on  the  point  of  purchasing  a  cou- 
ple of  busts  for  the  niches  of  xny  hall ; 


and  believe  me,  my  good  friend,  I  never 
proceed  one  step  in  ornamenting  my  little 
farm,  but  I  enjoy  the  hopes  of  rendering 
it  more  agreeable  to  you,  and  the  small 
circle  of  acquaintance  which  sometimes 
favour  me  with  their  company. 

I  shall  be  extremely  glad  to  see  you 
and  Mr.  Fancourt  Avhen  the  trees  are 
green :  that  is,  in  May ;  but  I  would 
not  have  you  content  yourself  with  a  sin- 
gle visit  this  summer.  If  Mr.  Hardy  (to 
whom  you  will  make  my  compliments) 
inclines  to  favour  me  so  far,  you  must 
calculate  so  as  to  wait  on  him  whenever 
he  finds  it  convenient ;  though  I  have 
better  hopes  of  making  his  reception  here 
agreeable  to  him  when  my  Lord  Dud- 
ley comes  down.  I  wonder  how  he 
would  like  the  scheme  I  am  upon,  of 
exchanging  a  large  tankard  for  a  silver 
standish. 

I  have  had  a  couple  of  paintings  given 
me  since  you  were  here.  One  of  them 
is  a  Madona,  valued,  as  it  is  said,  at  tcii 
guineas  in  Italy,  but  which  you  would 
hardly  purchase  at  the  price  of  five  shil- 
lings. However,  I  am  endeavouring  to 
make  it  out  to  be  one  of  Carlo  Maratt's, 
who  was  a  first  hand,  and  famous  for 
Madonas :  even  so  as  to  be  nick-named 
"  Cartucclo  dcllc  iMadoine,"  bySalvator 
Rosa.  Two  letters  of  the  cypher  (CM) 
agree;  what  shall  I  do  with  regard  to 
the  third?  It  is  a  small  piece,  and  sadly 
blackened.  It  is  about  the  size  (though 
not  quite  the  shape)  of  the  Bacchus  over 
the  parlour  door,  and  has  much  such  a 
frame. 

A  person  may  amuse  himself  almost  as 
cheaply  as  he  pleases.  I  find  no  small 
delight  in  rearing  all  sorts  of  poultry; 
geese,  turkeys,  pullets,  ducks,  lie.  I 
am  also  somewhat  smitten  with  a  black- 
bird which  I  have  purchased  :  a  very  fine 
one;  brother  by  father,  but  not  by  mo- 
ther, to  the  unibrtunate  bird  you  so 
beautifully  describe,  a  copy  of  which  de- 
scription yon  must  not  fail  to  send  me  :— 
but  as  I  said  before,  one  may  easily  ha- 
bituate one's  self  lo  clieap  amusements; 
that  is,  rural  ones  (for  all  town  amuse- 
ments arc  horridly  expensive)  ; — I  would 
have  you  cultivate  your  garden ;  plant 
flowers;  have  a  bird  or  two  in  tlie  hall 
(they  will  at  least  amuse  your  children)  ; 
write  now  and  then  a  song;  buy  now 
and  then  a  book;  write  nov/  and  then  a 
letter  to  your  most  sincere  friend,  and 
affc'.tionate  servant. 

4  P.  S. 
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P.  S.  I  Iiope  you  Imve  exhausted  ull 
your  spirit  ol  crilicisni  upon  my  verses, 
that  you  may  have  none  lelt  to  cavil  at 
this  letter;  for  I  am  ashamed  to  think, 
that  you,  in  particular,  should  receive  the 
dullest  I  ever  wrote  in  my  life.  Make  my 
compliments  to  Mrs.  J  ago. — She  can  go 
a  little  abroad,  you  say. — Tell  her,  I 
should  be  proud  to  shew  her  the  Leasowes. 
Adieu ! 

LETTER    XVI. 

Mr.  Shenslone  lo  Mr.  — ,  on  his  Marriage. 

This  was  written  Aupnst  21,  1748  ; 

Dear  Sir,  ^^lI  not  sent  till  the  i>8th. 

ttow  liiile  soever  I  am  inclined  to  write 
at  this  time,  I  cannot  bear  that  you 
should  censure  me  of  unkindness  in  seem- 
ing to  overlook  the  late  change  in  your 
situation.  It  will,  I  hope,  be  esteemed 
superfluous  in  me  to  send  you  my  most 
cordial  wishes  that  you  may  be  happy ; 
but  it  will,  perhaps,  be  something  more 
significant  to  say,  that  I  believe  you  will: 
building  my  opinion  on  the  knovvledf^e  I 
have  long  had  of  your  own  temper,  and 
the  account  you  give  me  of  the  person 
whom  you  have  made  choice  of,  to  whom 
I  desire  you  to  pay  my  sincere  and  most 
affectionate  com;  liuients. 

1  shall  always  be  glad  to  find  you /;/(z- 
soitihus  tcquuin,  though  I  should  always 
be  pleased  when  I  saw  you  tenlanlem 
majora.  I  think  you  should  neglect  no 
opportunity  at  this  time  oflifetopush 
your  fortiine  so  far  as  an  elegant  compe- 
tency, that  you  be  not  embarrassed  with 
those  kind  of  solicitudes  towards  the 
evening  of  your  day  ; 

*'  JVe  te  semper  inops  agitct  vcxetque  ciipido, 
"  Nepavm;  ^'  lerum  mediocriler  utiiinm  spes  /'' 

I  would  have  you  acquire,  if  possible, 
what  the  world  calls,  with  some  propri- 
ety, an  easy  fortmie;  and  what  I  inter- 
pret, such  a  fortune  as  allows  of  some 
inaccuracy  and  inattention,  that  one  may 
not  be  continually  in  suspense  about  the 
laying  out  a  shilhng: — this  kind  of  ad- 
vice may  seem  extremely  dogmatical  in 
me;  but,  if  it  carries  any  haughty  air, 
I  wdl  obviate  it  by  owning  that  I  never 
acted  as  I  say.  I  have  lost  my  road  to 
happiness,  I  confess  ;  and  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  way  to  the  fine  lawns,  and  vene- 
rable oaks  which  distinguish  the  region  of 
it,  I  am  got  nito  the  pitiful  panerre- 
garden  of  amusement,  and  view  the  no- 
bler scenes  at  a  distance,     I  think  I  cau 


see  the  road  too  that  lea«Is  the  better 
way,  and  can  shew  it  others:  but  I  have 
many  miles  to  measure  back  before  I 
can  get  into  it  mysell,  and  no  kind  of 
resolution  to  take  a  single  step.  My 
chief  amusements  at  present  are  the  same 
they  have  long  been,  and  lie  scattered 
about  my  farm.  The  French  have  what 
they  call  a  jiarque  ornee  ;  I  suppose,  ap- 
proaching about  as  near  to  a  garden  as 
the  park  at  Hagley.  I  give  my  place  the 
title  of  u.  Jcnne  ornee;  though,  if  I  had 
money,  1  should  hardly  confine  myself 
to  such  decorations  as  that  name  requires. 
I  have  made  great  miprovements;  and 
the  consequence  is,  tliat  1  long  to  have 
you  see  them . 

I  have  not  heard  whether  Miss  — 's 
match  proceeded. — I  suppose  your  ob- 
jections were  grounded  on  the  person's 
age  and  temper ;  and  that  they  had  the 
less  weight,  as  they  supposed  you  acted 
indiscreetly  yourself:   I  can  say  but  little 

on  the  occasion.      You    know better 

than  I  do.  Only  this  I  must  add,  that 
I  have  so  great  an  esteem  for  your  sister, 
that  it  will  be  necessary  to  my  ease,  that 
^yhoever  marries  her  she  should  be  happy. 

I  have  little  hopes  that  I  shall  now  see 
you  often  in  this  country ;  though  it 
would  be  you,  in  all  probability,  as  sooa 
as  any,  that  would  take  a  journey  of 
fifty  miles, 

"  To  see  the  poorest  of  the  sons  of  men." 

The  truth  is,  my  affairs  arc  miserably 
embroiled,  by  my  own  negligence,  and 
the  non-payment  of  tenants.  I  believe,  I 
shall  be  forced  to  seize  on  one  next  week 
for  three  years  and  a  half's  rent,  due  last 
Lady-day;  an  affair  to  which  I  ami 
greatly  averse,  both  through  indolence 
and  compassion.  I  hope,  however,  I 
shall  be  always  able  (as  I  am  sure  I  shall 
be  desirous]  toentertain  a  friend  ol  a  phi- 
losophical regimen,  such  as  you  and  Mr. 
Whistler;  and  that  will  be  all  I  can  do. 

Hagley  park  is  considerably  improved 
since  you  were  here,  and  they  have  built 
a  castle  by  way  of  ruin  on  the  highest 
part  of  it,  which  is  just  seen  from  my 
wood ;  but  by  the  removal  of  a  tree  or 
two  (growing  in  a  Avood  that  joins  to 
the  park,  and  which,  fortunately  enough, 
belongs  to  Mr.  Dolman  and  me,)  I  be- 
lieve it  may  be  rendered  a  considerable 
oiDJect  here. 

I  purpose  to  write  to  Mr.  Whistler 
either  this  post  or  the  next.     The  fears 

you 
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you  seemed  in  upon  my  account  are  very 
kind,  but  have  no  grounds.  I  am,  dear 
J»Ir. — ,  habitually  and  sincerely  your,  Sec. 
My  humble  service  toyour  neighbours. 
■ — Smith  (whom  you  knew  at  Derby) 
ivill  publish  a  print  of  my  grove  in  a 
small  collection. 


L  E  T-T  E  R    XVII. 

Mr.  Shenslone  to  Mr.  jfago,  wilh  an  Jn- 
vilation  to  the  I.easotves, 

Sept.  3,  Saturday  night, 
DearMr.Jago,  1748. 

I  HARBLY  know  whcthcr  it  will  be 
prudent  in  me  to  own,  that  I  wrote 
you  a  lonjr  letter  upon  the  receipt  of  your 
last,  w  hich  I  have  now  upon  my  table. 
I  condemn  this  habit  in  myself  entirely, 
and  should,  I  am  sure,  be  very  unhappy, 
if  my  friends,  by  my  example,  should 
be  induced  to  contract  the  same.  The 
truth  is,  I  had  not  expressed  myself  in  it 
to  my  mind,  and  it  was  full  of  blots, 
and  blunders,  and  interlinings ;  yet,  such 
as  it  was,  it  had  wearied  my  attention, 
and  given  me  disinclination  to  begin  it 
afresh.  I  am  now  impatient  to  remove 
any  scruple  you  mav  have  concerning  my 
grateful  sense  of  all  your  favours,  and 
the  invariable  continuance  of  my  afl'ec- 
tion  and  esteem. —  I  find  by  your  last 
obliging  letter,  that  my  machinations  and 
devices  are  not  entirely  private. — You 
knew  of  my  draught  of  Hagley  castle 
about  the  bigness  of  a  barley-corn  ;  you 
knew  of  our  intended  visit  to  Lady  Lux- 
borough's:  and  I  must  add,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hall  knew  of  my  contrivance  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  Mr.  Hardy's  house.  No- 
thing is  there  hid  that  shall  not  be  re- 
vealed.—  Our  visit  to  Barrels  is  now  over 
and  piist. — Lady  Luxborough  has  seen 
Hagley  castle  in  the  original: — and  as 
to  my  dfesire  that  m-y  draught  might  be 
shewn  to  no  christian  soul,  you  surely 
did  but  ill  comply  with  it,  when  you 
shewed  that  drawing  to  a  clergyman. 
However,  you  may  have  acted  up  to 
my  real  meaning,  if  you  have  taken 
tare  not  to  shew  it  to  any  connoisseur.  I 
meant  chiefly  to  guard  against  any  one 
that  knows  the  rules,  in  whose  eyes,  I 
am  sure,  it  could  not  turn  to  my  credit. 
■^Pray  how  do  you  like  the  festoons 
dangling  over  the  oval  windows  ? — It  is 
the  chief  advantage  in  repairing  an  old 
house,  that   one   luay  deviate  from  the 


rules    without  any    extraordinary    cen- 
sure. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  now^  with  many 
particulars.  The  intent  of  Tom's  coming 
is,  to  desire  yotir  company  and  Mrs. 
Jago's  this  week, — I  should  be  extremely 
glad  if  your  convenience  would  allow 
you  to  come  on  Monday  or  Tuesday ; 
but,  if  it  is  entirely  impracticable,  I  would 
beseech  you  not  to  put  off  the  visit  longer 
than  the  Monday  following,  for  the 
leaves  of  my  groves  began  to  fall  a  great 
pace. — I  beg  once  more,  you  would  let 
no  small  inconvenience  prevent  your  be- 
ing here  on  Monday. — As  to  my  visit  at 
Icheneton,  you  may  depend  upon  it  soon 
after;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  stand 
upon  punctilio,  when  I  mention  my  incli- 
nation that  you  may  all  take  a  walk 
through  my  coppices  before  their  beauty 
is  mucli  impaired.  Were  I  in  a  sprightly 
vein,  I  would  aim  at  saying  somethino- 
genteel  by  way  of  answer  to  Mrs.  Jago's 
compliment. — As  it  is,  I  can  only  thank 
her  for  the  substance,  and  applaud  the 
politeness  of  it. — I  postpone  all  other 
matters  till  I  see  you.  I  am.  habitually 
and  shicerely,  your,   &:c. 

1  beg  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Hardy. 

P.S.  I  am  not  accustomed,  my  dear 
friend,  to  send  you  a  blank  page;  nor 
can  I  be  content  to  do  so  now. 

J  thank  you  very  sensibly  for  the  verses 
with  which  you  honour  me.  I  think 
them  good  lines,  and  so  do  others  that 
havd  seen  them;  but  you  will  give  me 
leave  when  I  see  you,  to  propose  some 
little  alteration.  As  to  an  epistle,  it 
would  be  executed  with  difhculty,  and  I 
would  have  it  turn  to  your  credit  as  well 
as  my  own.  But  you  have  certainly  of 
late  acquired  an  ease  in  writing  ;  and  I 
am  tempted  to  think,  that  what  you  write 
henceforth  will  be  universally  good. 
Persons  that  have  seen  your  elegies,  like 
"  The  Blackbirds"  best,  as  it  is  most 
assuredly  the  most  correct ;  bull,  who 
pretend  to  great  penetration,  can  foresee 
that  ''  The  Linnets"  will  be  made  to 
excel. — More  of  this  when  I  see  you. 
Poor  Miss  G— ,  J —  R—  says,  is  mar- 
ried ;  and  poor  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr. 
Pitt  tells  me,  is  dead. — He  was  to  have 
been  at  Hagley  this  week,  and  then  I 
should  probably  have  seen  him  here. — 
As  it  is,  I  will  erect  an  urn  in  Virgil's 
Grove  to  his  memory. — I  was  really  as 
much  shocked  to  hear  of  his  death,  as 
if  I    had  known  and  loved  him  for  a 
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number  of  years  : — God  knows,  I  lean 
on  a  very  Tew  Irieac's :  and  il  tliey  drop 
me,   I  become  a  wretched  inisuiulirope. 


LETTER    XVIII. 

Mr.  Shenslone  lo  a  Friend^  disappoinling 
liiin  of  a  yisil. 

piE  on  Mr.  N— .  I  he  has  disappointed 
ine  of  the  most  seasonable  visit  that 
heart  could  wish  or  desire, — My  flowers 
in  blossom,  my  walks  newly  cleaned,  my 
nei'j;"libours  invited,  and  I  languisliing  for 
luck  of  your  company  I  Mean  time  you 
are  goinijj  to  dance  attendance  on  a  cour- 
tier.— Would  to  God  I  he  may  disappoint 
you,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of 
those  5j;entlemen  :  I  mean,  by  giving 
you  a  fnr  better  living  than  you  ever 
expected. 

I  -rive  no  sooner  made  tlian  I  am  ready 
to  rec-U  that  wisii.  in  order  to  substitute 
auot!ier  in  iis  place;  which  is.   that  you 
may  ratiier  squat  yourself  down  upon  a 
fat  goose  living  in  Warwickshire,  or  one 
in  St.iRbihhire,  or  perhaps  Worcester- 
sliire,  of  the   same  denomination.     I  do 
not  mention  Shrop^iiire,  because  I  think 
I  am  more  i  emote  fiom  the  main  body  of 
that    county  than    I   an   from  either  of 
the   others.     But,    nevertheless,    by  all 
ineaiiS  wait  on  Mr.  N — ;  shew  him  all 
respect,  yet   so  as  not  to  lay   out  any  of 
the  prohts  of  your  contingent  living  in  a 
black  velvet  waistcoat  and  breeches  to 
appear  before  him.     True  merit  needeth 
nought  of  tills.     Besides,   peradventure, 
you  may  not   receive  the  first  quarter's 
income   of  it  this    half  year.      He  will 
probably  do  something  for  you  one  time 
or  other;  but  you  shall   never  go  into 
lieland,   that  is   certain,   for  less  than  a 
deanery:  not  for  less  than  the  dean'sry 
of  St.  Patrick's,  if  you  take  my  advice. 
Lower  your  hopes   only  to  advance  your 
surprise,     "  grala  superrenienl  qua  non 
"  sperabiinus."  Come  to  me  as  you  may. 
A  week  is  elapsed  since  you  began  to  be 
detained  ;  you  may  surely  come  over  in 
a  fortnight  now  at  farthest: — I  will  be  at 
home. — However,  write   directly;    you 
know  our  letters  are  long  upon  their  jour- 
ney.— I  expected  you  the   beginning  of 
every  week,  till  I  received  your  last  let- 
ter, impatiently. 


For  ray  part,  I  begin  to  wean  myself 
from  all  hopes  and  expectations  what- 
ever.—  I  feed  my  wild  ducks,  and  I  wa- 
ter my  carnations!  happy  enouo-h,  if  i 
could  extinguish  my  ambition  quite  or 
indulge  (what  I  hope  I  feel  in  an  equal 
degree)  the  desire  of  being  something- 
more  beneficial  iu  my  sphere. — Perhaps 
some  few  other  circumstances  would  want 
also  to  be  adjusted. 

I  have  just  read  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
three  letters,  which  I  like  as  much  as 
most  pieces  of  politicks  I  ever  read.  I 
admire,  especially,  thespiritlof  the  style. 
I  as  much  admire  at  the  editor's  unpo- 
pular preface. 1  know  the  family  hi- 
therto seemed  to  make  it  a  point  to  con- 
ceal Pope's  affair;  ar.d  now,  the  editor, 
under  Lord  B.'s  inspection,  not  only  re- 
lates, but    invites  people,    to  think  the 

worst  of  it. What  collateral  reasons 

my  Lord  may  have  for  thinking  ill  of 
Mr.  Pope,  I  cannot  say ;  but  surely  it  ii 
not  political  to  lessen  a  person's  character 
that  had  done  one  so  much  lioaour.  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your,  k.c. 

I  have  this  moment  i-eceived  a  long 
letter  from  Lady  Luxborough;  and  you 
are  to  look  on  all  I  said  concerning  both 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  affair  and  lier  re  - 
sentment  as  premature.  My  Lady's 
daughter  and  son-in-iau'  visit  her  next 
week. 


LETTER    XIX. 

Mr.  Shenslone  to  Mr.  la^c. 

From  the  Leasnwes,  as  it  appears  on 
Dear  Sir,  a  rainy  Eveaing,  June  1749. 
TT  would  probably  be  so  long  before 
you  can  receive  this  letter  by  the  post, 
that  I  cannot  think  of  subjecting  my 
thanks  for  your  last,  or  my  hopes  of  see- 
ing you  soon,  to  such  an  uncertainty. — 
I  shall  not  now  have  it  in  my  power  to 
meet  you  at  Mr.  Wren's  immediately,  so 
would  lose  no  time  in  requesting  your 
company  here  next  week,  if  you  please. 
I  hope  Mrs.  Jago  also  will  accompany 
you,  and  that  you  will  set  out  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  even  Monday;  that 
you  may  not  leave  me  in  less  than  six 
days  time,  under  a  pretence  of  necessity. 
As  to  the  verses  you  were  so  kind  to 

convey, 
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convey,  I  wiil  take   occasion    when  you, 
come. 

— "  To  fiud  out,  like  a  fiientl, 
"  Sometbing  to  blame, unci  mickle  tocominend." 

So  I  say  no  more  at  present  ontliat  head. 
I  lave  to  read  verses,  but  I  write  none, 
"  Fell,  tuhil  mc  sicul  aiile  juval  scribe- 
"  re  1" — 1  will  not  say  none;  for  I  wrote 
the  following  at  breakfast  yesterday,  and 
they  arc  all  I  have  wrote  since  I  saw 
you.  They  are  now  in  one  of  the  root- 
houses  of  Virgil's  Grove,  for  tlie  admn- 
nition  of  my  goofi  friends  the  vulgar;  of 
whom  I  have  multitudes  every  Sundav 
evening,  and  who  very  fortunately  be- 
lieve in  fairies,  and  aic  no  judges  of 
poetry. 

<'  Here  in  cool  grot,  and  mossy  tcM, 
"^  We  tripping  tkwns  and  fairies  dwell : 
*'  Tlio'  rarely  seen  by  mortal  eye, 
"  Oft  as  the  moon,  asceiuled  high, 
"  Darts  thro'  yon  limes  Ler  quiv'ring  beam, 
*  We  frisk  it  near  this  crjstal  stream. 

"  Then  fear  to  spoil  these  sacred  bow'rs ; 
"  Nor  wound  the  shrubs,  nor  crop  the  flovv'i-s ; 
"  So  may  your  path  with  sweets  abound, 
♦'  So  may  your  couch  with  rest  be  crown'd! 
"  But  ill-betide  or  nymph  or  swain, 
*'  Who  dares  these  hallow'd  haunts  profane" 

Oberon. 


I  suppose  the  rotund  at  Hagley  is  com- 
pleted, but  I  have  not  seen  it  hitherto ; 
neither  do  I  often  journey  or  visit  any 
where,  except  when  a  shrub  or  flower  is 
upon  the  point  of  blossoming  near  my 
walks.  I  forget  one  visit  I  lately  made 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  a  young  cler- 
gyman of  taste  and  ingenuitv.  His  name 
is  Pixell;  he  plays  hnely  upon  the  violin 
and  very  well  upon  the  havpsichord;  has 
set  many  things  to  music,  some  in  the  soft 
way,  with  which  I  was  much  delighted. 
He  is  young,  and  has  time  to  improve 
himself.  He  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
being  acquainted  with  him  by  frequently 
visiting,  and  introducing  company  to  my 
walks.  I  met  him  one  morniug  with  an 
Italian  in  my  grove,  and  our  acfiuaint- 
aiice  has  been  growing  ever  since.— -He 
has  a  share  in  an  estate  that  is  near  me, 
and  lives  there  at  present ;  but  1  doubt 
will  not  do  so  long; — -when  you  come,  I 
will  send  lor  him. — Have  you  read  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke's  Essays  on  Patriotism, 
%ic.l  and  have  you  read  Merope?  and 
^Q  you  take  in  the  Magazin  des  Lciidres? 


and  pray  how  does  your  garden  flourish? 
1  warrant  you  do  not  )  et  know  the  dif- 
lerence  betwixt  a  ranunculus  and  an 
anemone — God  help  ye  I — Come  to  me, 
and  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  all 
plants,  "  from  the  cedar  on  Mount 
"  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  that  springeth 
"  out  of  the  wall." — Pray  do  not  fail 
to  decorate  your  new  garden,  whence 
you  may  transplant  all  kinds  of  flowers 
into   ycnir   verses.      If    by   chance    you 

make  a  visit  at  I fifty  years  hence; 

from  some  distant  part  of  England,  shall 
you  forget  this  little  angle  where  you 
used  to  muse  and  sing?  "  £n  unquajtiy 
'•  i-c.  Fosl  aliquot,  lua  regna  videns  mi- 
"  rahere,  arislas." 

I  expect  by  the  return  of  Tom  to  re- 
ceive a  trifle  that  w  ill  amuse  you.  It  is 
a  small  gold  seal  of  V'ida's  head,  given 
by  Vertue  to  a  relation  of  mine,  who 
published  Vida,  and  introduced  Vertue 
into  business. — Perhaps  you  remember 
Mr.  Tristram  of  Hampton,  and  the  day 
we  spent  tliere  from  school ;  it  was  his.^ 
I  am,  very  cordially,  yours. 


LETTER    XX. 

Mr.   Shenslone   to   C JV ,  £stj. 

Dear  Sir,  The  Leasowes,  Nov.. 2,  1753, 
tt  never    can  be   that    Lowe  you  for 

three  letters ;  as  to  two  I  will  agree 
with  you ;  one  that  I  received  together 
with  my  books,  and  the  other  soon  after; 
but  that  1  am  indebted  for  more  thau 
these — 


''  Credat  Jiid    ars  AycUa, 


Even  that  same  "  yudceus  Apella"  wh» 
affords  me  this  very  opportunity  of  send- 
ing my  compliments  to  you  and  Mrs. 
W — ,  and  of  assuring  you  that  if  I  had 
not  purposed  to  have  seen  you,  I  had 
wrote  to  }ou  long  ago. 

blaster  Harris  talks  very  respectfully 
of  your  garden ;  and  we  have  no  dispute, 
save  only  in  one  point — he  says,  that  you 
labour  very  hard  in  your  vocation  : 
whereas  I  am  not  willing  to  allow  that 
all  the  work  you  ever  did,  or  will  do  in 
it,  is  worth  a  single  bunch  of  radishes. 
However,  I  dare  not  co;Uradict  him  too. 
muchj  because  he  waits  for  my  letter. 

Hovy 
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How  liaiipy  are  you  dial  can  hold  up 
youvspadc,  and  cry,  "  Avauiil,  Satan  I" 
when  a  loymaii  oflers  you  his  deccillul 
vanities  I  Do  not  you  rejoice  inwardly, 
and  pride  yourself  greatly  in  yotn-  own 
philosopliy  ? 

"  Tvias  flius— 
"  Tlie  wise  Athenian  cross'd  a  glitfrinfr  fair  : 
"  Unmov'd  by  tongues  am!  sights  he  walk' J  the 

"  place, 
"  Tliro'  tape,  tags,  tinsel,  gimp,  perfume,  and 

"  hire; 
*'  Tiien  bends  from  Mar's  Hill  his  awful  eyes, 
"  And,  *  What  a  world  I  never  w  ant !'  he  cries." 

Par  NULL. 

M^an  time  do  not  despise  others  that  can 
find  any  needful  amusement  in  what,  I 
thhik,  Runyan  very  aptly  calls  Vanity 
Fair ;  I  have  been  at  it  many  times  tliis 
season,  and  have  bought  many  kinds  of 
merchandise  there.  It  is  a  part  of  phi- 
losophy, to  adapt  one's  passions  to  one's 
way  of  life:  and  the  solitary  unsocial 
sphere  hi  which  I  move  makes  me  think  it 
liappy  that  I  can  retain  a  relish  for  such 
trifles  as  I  can  drawintoit.  Meantime,  I 
dare  not  reason  too  much  upon  this  head. 
Reason,  like  the  famous  concave  mirror 
at  Paris,  would,  in  two  minutes,  vitrify 
all  the  Jew's  pack  :  I  mean,  that  it  would 
immediately  destroy  all  the  form,  colour, 
and  beauty,  of  every  thing  that  is  not 
merely  useful. — But  I  ramble  too  far,  and 
you  do  not  want  such  speculations.  My 
intent  when  I  sat  down,  was  to  tell  you, 
that  I  sliall  probably  see  you  very  soon, 
and  certainly  remain  in  the  mean  time, 
and  at  all  times,  Sir,   your.  Sec. 

LETTER      XXL 

Mr.  S/tenstone  to    Mr.    Graves,  on    the 
Death  of  Mr.  Shenstone's  Brother. 

The  Leasowes, 
Dear  Mr.  Graves,         Feb.  14,  1752. 

■you  will  be  amazed  at  my  long  silence ; 

and  it  might  reasonably  excite  some 
disgust  if  my  days  had  passed  of  late  in 
the  manner  they  used  to  do :  but  I  am 
not  the  man  I  %vas ;  perhaps  I  never 
shall  be.  Alas  1  my  dearest  friend  1 
1  have  lost  ray  only  brother  I  and,  since 
the  fatal  close  of  November,  I  have  had 
neither  peace  nor  respite  from  agonizing 
thoughts  I 

You,  I  think,  have  seen  my  brother  ; 
but  perhaps  had  no  opportunity  of  dis- 
tinguishing him  from  the  groupe  of  others 


whom  wccalled  good -n;i lured  men.  Thi> 
part  of  his  character  vv:is  so  visible  in  hij 
countenance,  that  he  was  generally  be- 
loved at  sight;  I,  w'lo  nmst  be  allowed 
to  know  him,  do  assure  you,  that  his 
tmdersianding  was  no  way  inferior  to  his 
benevolence.  He  had  not  only  a  sound 
judgnicnt,  but  a  lively  wit  and  genuine 
iiumour.  As  these  were  many  times 
eclipsed  by  his  native  bashhdness,  so  his 
benevolence  oidy  suffered  by  being  shewn 
to  an  excess.  I  here  mean  his  giving  too 
indiscriminately  into  tliose jovial  meetings 
ot  company,  where  the  warmth  of  a  so- 
cial temper  is  discovered  witli  least  re- 
serve :  but  the  virtues  of  his  head  and 
heart  would  soon  have  shone  without  al- 
loy. The  foibles  of  his  youth  were 
wearing  oiT;  and  his  affection  for  me  and 
regard  to  my  advice,  with  his  own  good 
sense,  would  soon  have  rendered  him  all 
that  I  could  have  wished  in  a  successor, 
I  never  in  my  life  knew  a  person  more 
sincere  in  the  expression  of  his  love  or 
dislike.  But  it  was  the  former  that 
suited  the  propensity  of  his  heart;  the 
latter  w'as  as  transient  as  the  starts  of 
passion  that  occasioned  it.  In  short,  Avith 
much  true  genius  and  real  fortitude,  \\t 
wjs,  according  to  the  English  accepta- 
tion "  a  truly  honest  man  ;"  and  I  think  \ 
may  also  add,  a  truly  English  character; 
but  "  hnbco,  dixi ?  Immo hahui fralrcmb- 
"  ainiciim^  Chreme  1"  Ail  this  have  I 
lost  in  him.  He  is  now  in  regard  to  this 
world  no  more  tiian  a  mere  idea  :  and 
this  idea,  therefore,  though  deeply  tinged 
with  melancholy,  I  must,  and  surelr 
ought  to,  cherish'  and  preserve. 

I  believe  I  wrote  you  some  account  of 
his  illness  last  spring;  from  which  to  al! 
appearance  he  was  tolerably  well  re- 
covered. He  look  the  air,  and  visited 
about  with  me,  during  the  warmer 
moatlis  of  summer;  but  my  pleasure 
was  of  short  duration.  "  Hcesil  laleri 
"  lelhalis  anmdo  .'"  The  peripneumony 
under  which  he  laboured  in  the  spring  had 
terminated  in  an  adhesion  of  the  lungs  to 
the  pleura,  so  that  he  could  never  lie  but 
upon  his  right  side;  and  this,  as  the  wea- 
ther grew  colder,  occasioned  an  obstruc- 
tion that  could  never  be  surmounted. 

Tliough  my  reason  forewarned  me  of 
the  event.  I  was  not  the  more  prepared 
for  it. — Let  me  not  dwell  upon  it. — It  i^ 
altogether  insupportable  in  every  respect 
and  my  imaginanon  seem*  more  assiduous 
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in  educing  pain  from  this  occasion,  than 
I  ever  yet  found  it  in  administering  to  my 
pleasure. — This  hurts  me  to  no  purpose 
— I  know  it ;  and  yet,  when  I  have  avo- 
cated  my  thoughts,  and  fixed  them  for 
a  while  upon  common  amusements,  I 
suffer  the  same  sort  of  consciousness  as  if 
I  were  guilty  of  a  crime.  Believe  me, 
this  has  been  the  most  sensible  affliction  I 
ever  felt  in  my  life;  and  you,  who  know 
my  anxiety  when  I  had  far  less  reason  to 
complain,  will  more  easily  conceive  it 
now,  than  I  am  able  to  describe  it. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  fill  up  my  paper 
with  my  usual  subjects. — I  should  thank 
you  for  your  remarks  upon  my  poetry; 
but  I  despise  poetry:  and  I  might  tell 
Tou  of  all  my  little  rural  improvements; 
but  I  hate  them. — AVhat  can  1  now  ex- 
pect from  my  solitary  rambles  through 
them,  but  a  series  of  melancholy  reflec- 
tions and  irksome  anticipations  ? — Even 
the  pleasure  I  should  take  in  shewing 
them  to  you,  the  greatest  they  can  afford 
me,  must  be  now  greatly  ialerior  to  what 
it  might  formerly  have  been. 

How  have  I  prostituted  my  sorroAV  on 
occasions  that  little  concerned  me-l  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  of  that  idle  "  Elegy 
"  upon  Autumn,"  when  I  have  so  much 
more  important  cause  to  hate  and  to  con- 
demn it  now  ;  but  the  glare  and  gaiety 
of  the  spring  is  what  I  principally  dread  ; 
when  I  shall  find  all  things  restored  but 
my  poor  brother,  and  something  like 
tiiose  lines  of  Milton  will  run  for  ever  in 
my  thoug!its : 

"  Thus,  with  the  year, 
"  Seasons  retuiii  ;  but  not  to  me  returns 
"  A  brother's  cordial  smile,  at  eve  or  morn." 

I  shall  then  seem  to  wake  from  amuse- 
ments, company,  every  sort  of  inebria- 
tion with  which  I  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  lull  my  grief  asleeo,  as  from  a 
dream:  and  I  shall  feel  as  if  I  were, 
that  instant,  despoiled  of  all  I  have 
chiefly  valued  for  thirty  years  together  ; 
of  all  ray  present  happiness,  and  all  my 
future  prospects.  The  melody  of  birds, 
which  he  no  more  must  hear;  the  cheer- 
Jbl  be:;ms  of  the  sun,  of  which  he  no 
more  must  partake;  every  wonted  plea- 
sure will  produce  that  sort  of  pain  to 
which  my  temper  is  most  obnoxious.  Do 
r:ot  consider  this  as  poetry.—  Poetry  on 
such  occasions  is  no  more  than  literal 
truth.     In  the  present  case  it  is  less;  for 


half  the  tenderness  I  feel  is  altogether 
shapeless  and  inexpressible. 

After  all,  the  wisdom  of  the  world 
may  perhaps  esteem  me  a  gainer.  Ill 
do  they  judge  of  this  event,  who  think 
that  any  shadow  of  amends  can  be  made 
for  the  death  of  a  brother,  and  the  dis- 
appointment of  all  my  schemes,  by  the 
accession  of  some  fortune,  which  I  never 
can  enjoy  I 

This  is  a  mournful  narrative :  I  will 
not,  therefore,  enlarge  it. — Amongst  all 
changes  and  chances,  I  often  think  of 
you ;  and  pray  there  may  be  no  suspi- 
cion or  jealousy  betwixt  us  during  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  I  am,  (3ear  Sir, 
yours,  Sec. 


LETTER     XXII. 

Mr.  Shenslone  lo  C —  W — ,  Esq, 

Dear  Mr.  W — ,  July  22, 1752. 

T  Do  not  know  why  I  made  you  a  pro- 
mise of  a  pretty  long  letter.  What 
I  now  write  will  be  but  a  moderate  one, 
both  in  regard  to  length  and  style ;  yet 
write  I  must,  pat  inaiiiered' acfjuil,  and 
you  have  brought  four-pence  expencc 
upon  yourself  for  a  parcel  of  nonsense, 
and  to  no  manner  of  purpose.  This  is 
not  tautology,  you  must  observe ;  for 
nensense  sometimes  answers  very  consi- 
derable purposes.—  In  love,  it  is  elo- 
quence itself. — In  friendship,  therefore, 
by  all  the  rules  of  sound  logic,  you  must 
allow  it  to  be  something;  what  I  can- 
not say,  "  nequeo  inonsLiate,  S:  senlio 
"  lanfum."  The  principal  part  of  a 
correspondence  betwixt  two  idle  men 
consists  in  two  important  inquires — what 
we  do,  and  how  we  do ;  but  as  all  per- 
sons ought  to  give  satisfaction  before  they 
expect  to  receive  it,  I  am  to  tell  you  in 
the  first  place,  that  mv  own  health  is  to- 
lerably good,  or  rather  what  I  must  call 
good,  being,  I  think,  much  better  than 
it  ha:,  been  this  last  half  year.  — Tiien  as 
touching  my  occ  pation,  alas'.  "  Othel- 
"  lo's  occupation's  goiiel"  I  neulier 
read  nor  wrieaujjht  besides  afew  letters; 
and  I  give  myself  up  entirely  'o  scenes 
of  dissipation;  lov  nge  at  my  Lord  Dud- 
ley's for  near  a  week  to<;ethcr:  make 
dinners;  accept  of  invitations;  sit  up 
till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  with 
young  spriguily  njairied  woman,  over 
3  white 
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white  port  and  via  de  pat/sans ;  ramble 
•vcr  my  fields;  issue  out  orders  to  my 
hay-makers;  foreiell  raia  and  fair  wea- 
ther ;  enjoy  the  fragrance  of  hay,  the 
cocks,  and  the  wiiul-rows ;  admire  that 
universal  lawn  which  is  produced  by 
the  scythe;  sometimes  inspect  and  draw 
mouldings  for  my  carpenters;  sometimes 
paper  my  walls,  and  at  other  times  my 
ceilings;  do  every  social  office  that  falls 
in  my  way,  but  never  seek  out  for  any. 

"  Sedvos  cjuidUmdciiiy  qiae  circumvo- 
•'  lilas  nglim  Ifiyina?  non  tu  corpus  eras 
"  sine  pcclorc,  .Yon  libi  parvuin  inge- 
*'  ///«/«,  non  inculluin  est  '"  In  short, 
what  do  you?  and  how  do  you  do? — 
that  is  all. 

Tell  my  young  pupil,  your  son,  he 
must  by  all  manner  of  means  send  me  a 
Latin  letter:  and  if  he  have  any  billet 
in  French  for  Miss  Lea  at  The  Gran'^e, 
or  even  in  Hebrew,  Coptic,  or  Syriac, 
I  will  engage  it  shall  be  received  very 
graciously.  Thitlier  am  I  going  to  din- 
ner this  day,  and  there  "  implebor  vcte- 
"  ris  Bacchi,  pingnisqiie  J'erinct. 

All  this  looks  like  extreme  jollity;  but 
is  this  the  true  state  of  the  case,  or  may 
I  not  more  properly  apply  the 

"  Spent  vvHu  sbnulat,  permit  atrum  eorde  do- 
"  loreml" 

Accept  this  scrawl  in  place  of  a  letter, 
and  believe  me  yours,  kc. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

Mr.  Shenslone  lo  Mr.  C — ,  on  the  Re- 
ceipt of  his  Picture. 

The  Leasowes, 
Dear  Mr,  G — ,  Oct.  3,  1752. 

T  AM  very  unfeignedly  ashamed  to  re- 
flect how  long  it  is  since  I  received 
your  present,  and  how  much  longer  it  is 
since  I  received  your  letter.  1  have  been 
resolving  to  write  to  you  almost  daily  ever 
since  you  left  me ;  yet  have  foolishly 
enough  permitted  avocations  [of  infi- 
nitely less  importance  than  your  corre- 
spondence) to  interfere  with  my  gratitude, 
my  interest,  and  my  inclination.  What 
apology  I  have  to  make,  though  no  way 
adeq.rdte  to  my  negligence,  is  in  short 
a?  follows.  After  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  I  deferred  writing  till  I  could 
s^.eak  of  the  arrival  of  your  picture. — 


This  did  not  happen  till  about  a  montii 
or  hvc  weeks  ago,  when  I  was  embar- 
rassed with  masons,  carvers,  carpenters, 
and  coujpany,  all  at  a  time.  And  though 
it  were  idle  enougli  to  say,  that  I  coul.i 
not  find  on?  vacant  hour  for  my  purpose, 
yet  in  truth  my  head  was  so  conhised  br 
these  multifarious  distractions,  that  I  could 
have  written  nothing  satisfactory  either 
to  mysell  or  you;  nothing  worth  a  sin- 
gle penny,  supposing  the  postage  were  to 
cost  you  no  more.  The  workmen  had 
not  hnislied  my  rooms  a  minute,  when 
Lady  Luxborough,  Mrs.  Davies,  and 
Mr.  Outing  arrived,  with  five  servants 
and  a  set  of  horses,  to  stay  with  me  for 
some  time.  After  a  nine  days  visit,  I 
returned  with  them  to  Barrels  where  I 
continued  for  a  week ;  and  whither  (by 
the  way)  I  go  again  with  Lord  Dudley 
in  about  a  fortnight's  time.  Other  com- 
pany filled  up  the  interstices  of  my  sum- 
mer; and  I  hope  my  dear  friend  will  ac- 
cept of  this  apology  for  so  long  a  ciiasni 
of  silence,  daring  wiiich  I  have  been 
uniformly  at  his  service,  and  true  to  that 
inviolable  friendship  I  shall  ever  bear 
him. 

I  proceed  now  to  thank  you  for  the 
distinction  you  shew  me,  in  sendin"-  mc 
your  picture  :  I  do  it  very  sincerely.  It 
is  assuredly  a  strong  likeness,  as  my  Lady 
Luxborough  with  all  her  servants  that 
have  seen  you,  pronounce,  as  well  as  I ; 
consequently  more  valuable  to  a  friend 
than  a  face  he  dofs  not  know,  though  it 
were  one  of  Raphael's.  The  smile  about 
the  mouth  is  bad;  as  it  agrees  but  ill 
with  the  gravity  of  the  eyes,  and  as  a 
smile  ever  so  little  outre  has  a  bad  effect 
in  a  picture  where  it  is  constant,  though 
it  may  be  ever  so  graceful  in  a  person 
where  it  is  transitory.  However,  thismav 
be  altered,  when  I  can  meet  with  a  good 
painter.  I  have  no  other  objection,  but 
to  the  prominence  of  the  bellv,  Tiie 
hair,  I  think,  is  good;  and  the  coat  and 
band  no  w^ay  exceptionable.  I  have 
given  it  all  the  advantage  lean:  it  has 
a  good  light,  and  makes  part  of  an  ele- 
gant chimney-piece  in  a  genteel,  thoug'i 
little  breakfast-room,  at  the  end  of  aiy 
house. 

Mr.  Whistler  and  I  are  now  upon 
terms,  and  two  or  three  friendly  letters 
have  been  interchanged  betwixt  us.  He 
presses  me  to  come  to  Wliitchurch,  and 
I  him  to  CQVOfi   over   to   The    Leasowes ; 

but 
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but  the  winter  cometh,  when  no  man 
can  visit. — The  dispute  is  adjusted  by 
time,  whilst  we  are  arguing  it  by  expos- 
tulation.— No  uncommon  event  in  most 
sublunary  projects  I 

Lady  Luxborough  said  very  extraor- 
dinary things  in  praise  of  Mrs.  G — , 
after  you  left  us  at  Barrels  :  yet  I-  sin- 
cerely believe  no  more  than  she  deserves. 
I  took  the  liberty  of  shewing  her  your 
letter  here,  as  it  included  a  compliment 
to  her  which  I  thought  particularly  gen- 
teel  She  will  always  consider  you  as  a 

person  of  genius,  and  her  friend. 

During  most  of  this  summer  (wherein 
I  have  seen  much  company  either  liere 
or  at  Lord  Dudley's],  I  have  been  al- 
most constantly  engaged  in  one  continued 
scene  of  jollity.  I  endeavour  to  find 
relief  from  such  sort  of  dissipation;  and, 
^vhcn  I  had  once  given  into  it,  I  was 
obliged  to  proceed  ;  as,  they  say,  is  the 
case  whe  1  persons  disguise  their  faces  with 
paint.  Mine  was  a  sort  of  painting  ap- 
plied to  my  temper — '■'■Spcni  vullii  simic- 
*'  lare,  pre/niie  at  rum  coide  dolor  em" 
And  the  hioment  I  left  it  off,  my  soul 
appeared  again  all  haggard  and  forlorn. 
My  company  ha''  now  deserted  me  ;  the 
spleen- fogs  begin  to  rise  ;  and  the  terri- 
ble incidents  of  last  winter  revive  apace 
in  my  memory.  This  is  ray  state  of 
mind,  while  I  write  you  these  few  lines; 
yet,  I  thank  Cod,  my  health  is  not 
much  amiss. 

I  did  not  forget  my  promise  of  a  box, 
&c.  to  Mrs.  G — .  I  had  a  dozen  sent 
me,  one  or  two  of  which  I  could  have 
liked,  had  they  been  better  finished, 
They  were  of  good  oval,  white  enamel, 
with  flowers,  he.  but  horridly  guiit.  and 
not  accurately  painted.  I  beg  my  best 
service  to  her,  and  will  make  a  fresh 
essay.  My  dearest  friend,  accept  this 
awkward  letter  for  the  present. — In  a 
few  posts,  I  will  write  again. — Believe 
me  yours  from  the  bottom  of  ray  soul. 

I  will  send  you  a  label  for  made-wine, 
after  my  own  plan.  It  is  enamel,  with 
grapes,  shepherd's  pipe,  &:c.  The  motto 
"  /■'/«  de  Fuiian." 


LETTER    XXIV. 
Mr,  Shenstone  to  Mr.  jfago. 

The  LcasovTM, 

DearMrJago,  Nov.  15,  1752: 

r^ouLD  I  with   convenience  mount   my 

horse,  and  ride  to  Harbury  this  in- 
stant, I  should  much  more  willingly  do  s» 
than  begin  this  letter.  Such  terrible 
events  have  happened  to  us,  since  wc 
saw  each  other  last,  that,  however  irk- 
some it  may  be  to  dwell  upon  them,  it  is 
in  the  same  degree  unnatural  to  substitute 
any  subject  in  their  place. 

I  do  sincerely  forgive  your  long  silence, 
ray  good  friend,  indeed  I  do;  though  it 
gave  me  uneasiness.  I  hope  you  do  the 
same  by  mine.  I  own,  I  could  not  readily 
account  for  the  former  period  of  yours, 
any  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  I 
had  said  or  done  something  in  the  levity 
of  my  heart,  which  had  given  you  dis- 
gust ;  but  being  conscious  to  myself  of 
the  most  sincere  regard  for  you,  and  be- 
lieving it  could  never  be  discredited  for 
any  trivial  inadvertencies,  I  remember, 
I  continued  still  in  expectation  of  a  letter, 
and  did  not  dream  of  writing  till  such 
time  as  I  had  received  one.  I  trusted 
you  would  write  at  last;  and  that  by  all 
my  past  endeavours  to  demonstrate  my 
friendship,  you  would  believe  the  tree 
was  rooted  in  my  heart,  whatever  ir- 
regularity you  might  observe  in  the 
branches. 

This  was  my  situation  before  that 
dreadful  aera  which  gave  me  such  a  shock 
as  to  banish  my  best  friends  for  a  time 
out  of  my  memory.  And  when  they  re- 
curred, as  they  did  the  first  of  any  thing, 
I  was  made  acquainted  with  that  deplor- 
ajle  misfortune  of  yours ;  Believe  me,  I 
sympathised  in  your  affliction,  notwith- 
standing my  ov/n  ;  but  alas;  what  eoin- 
fort  could  i  administer,  who  had  need 
of  every  possible  assistance  to  support 
myself?  I  wrote  indeed  a  few  letters 
with  difhculty ;  amongst  the  rest,  one  to 
my  friend  Graves ;  but  it  was  to  vent  my 
complaint. — I  will  send  you  the  letter,  if 
you  please,  as  it  is  by  far  my  least  pain- 
ful method  of  conveying  you  some  ac- 
count of  my  situation.  Let  it  convince 
vou,  that  I  could  have  written  nothing 
at  that  time,  which  could  have  been  of 
any  service  to  you:  let  it  afford  you,   at 

least. 
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least,  a  faint  sketch  of  my  di'arest  bro- 
ther's cliaradtci  ;  but  kt  it  not  appear  an 
ostcnlalioiis  display  of  sorrow,  of  wbicli 
I  aiu  by  no  means  guilty.  I  know  but 
too  wi'U  that  I  liiscovcred  upon  the  oc- 
tasion,  whatsonje  would  call  an  nnuian- 
\y  tendenifss ;  but  I  know  ai^o,  tiuit  sor- 
row iipon  sQch  sulyjeds  as  these  is  very 
consistent  with  virtue^  and  with  the  most 
absolute  lesiguniion  to  the  just  decrees  of 
Provi.lence — "  Haviinis  est  enini  njfici 
"  dohirc,  scntirci  resistere  tmnen  k^  so- 
*'  latia  adiiiiUi-rc,  non  solnUis  /ion  egcre." 
Pliny. — I  drank,  purchased  amusements 


endless  to  mention  upon  paper. — Adieu ! 
my  dear  friend !  May  your  merit  be 
known  to  some  one  who  has  greater 
power  to  serve  you  than  myself}  but  be 
assured,  at  the  same  time,  that  no  one 
loves  you  belter,  or  esteems  you  more. 


LETTER   XXV. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 


Dear  Mr.  J  ago, 


The  Leasowes, 
reb.  27,   1753. 


never  sutlered  myselt  to  be   a   minute    T  wrote  you  some  account  of  myself. 

lat,  so  it        and  inclosed  bome  trivial  criticisms,  iu 


without  company,  no  matter  wl 
wris  cotithiual.  At  I'^ngth,  by  an  atten- 
tion to  such  conversation  and  such  amuse- 
ments as  I  could  at  other  tinns  despise,  I 
forgot  so  far  as  to  be  cheerful. — And  af- 
ter tliis,  the  summer,  through  an  almost 
constant  succession  of  lively  and  agree- 
able visitants,  proved  even  a  scene  of  jol- 
lity.— It  was  inebriation  all,  though  of  a 
mingled  natu;e  ;  yet  has  it  maintained  a 
sort  of  truce  with  grief,  till  time  can  as- 
sist me  more  effectually  by  throwing  back 

the  event  to  a  distance. —Now.  indeed, 

that  my  couipany  has  all  forsaken  me, 
and  I  am  delivered  up  to  winter,  silence, 
and  refiedlion,  the  incidents  of  the  last 
year  revive  apace  in  my  memory  ;  and  I 
am  even  astonished  to  think  of  thegai,  ty 
of  my  suu^mer.  The  fatal  anniversary, 
the  "  dies  qncni  scmfjcr  acerburii,"  kic. 
is  beginning  to  approach,  and  every  face 
of  the  sky  suggeit.-;  the  ideas  of  last  win- 
ter.— Yet  I  iind  myself  cheerful  in  com- 
pany ;  nor  would  i  recommend  it  to  you 
to  be  much  alone. — -"You  would  lay  the 
highest  obligation  upon  me  by  coming 
over  at  this  time. — I  pressed  yonr  bro- 
ther, whom  I  saw  at  Birmingham,  to 
use  his  influence  with  you  j  but  if  you    by  degrees. 

can  by  no  means  undertake  the  journey,    of  that  "  vernal  delight"  which  Miltoa 
I  will  take  my  speediest  opportunity  of    mentions,  and  thinks 
seeing  you  at  Harbury. — Mr.  Miller  in-  "  Abletochase 

vited  me  strenuously  to  meet  Dr.  Lyttel-  "  AH  sadness,  but  despair." 

ton  at  his  hou-e ;  but  I  believe  my  most  At  least,  I  beg'ati  to  resume  my  siFly 
convenient  season  will  be,  when  my  Lord  clue  of  hopes  and  expe6tations :  which  I 
Dudley  goes  to  Barrels ;  for  1  can  but  ill  know,  however,  will  not  guide  me  to 
bear  the  pensivenfiss  of  a  long  and  lonely  any  thing  more  sati->fadory  than  befofe. 
expedition.  After  all,  if  yon  cuuld  come  I  have  read  scarce  any  new  book*  this 
Jiither  first,  it  would  afford  me  the  most  season.  Voltaire's  new  tragedy  was  sent 
entire  satisfaftion. — I  have  been  making  me  from  London;  but  \;'nat  has  givea 
alterations  in  my  house  that  would  me  the  most  amusement,  has  been  the 
amuse  you;  ancf  have  many  matters  "  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Maintenon." 
to  discourse  with  you,  which  would  be    You  have  probably  read  them  already  iti 

P  p  Eni:lish, 


a  letter  I  sent  you  about  a  fortnight  ago, 
which  I  hope  you  have  received.— Tcnn 
comes  now  to  inquire  after  your  health, 
and  to  bring  back  my  "  Ode  to  Colonel 
"  Lyttelton  ;"  in  regard  to  which,  I  de- 
sire that  you  will  not  be  sparing  of  your 
animadversions.  I  whispered  my  difficul- 
ties to  Mr.  Miller  at  Hagley,  how  deli- 
cate I  found  the  subjeft,  and  how  hard  it 
was  to  satisfy  either  myself  or  others ;  in 
all  which  points  he  agreed  with  me.  Ne- 
vtrtheless,  having  twice  broken  my  pro- 
mise of  sending  a  corre6ted  copy  to  Sir 
George,  I  was  obliged  to  make  my  peace 
by  a  fresh  one,  which,  I  suppose,  1  must 
of   necessity   perform. — Give  me   your 
\«'hole  sentiments  hereupon,  1  beseech 
you  ;   in  particular  and  in  general,  as  a 
critic  ai7d  as  a  iriend. — The  bad  state  of 
spirits  which  I  complained  of  in  my  last, 
for  a  long  time  together  made  me  utterly 
irresolute  :  every  thing  occasioned  me 
suspense  ;  and  1  did  nothing  with  appe- 
tite.— This  was  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  a  slow  nervous  fever,  as  1  have  since 
discovered  by  many  concurrent  symp- 
toms.    It  is  now,  I  think,  wearing  ofT 
I  seem  to  anticipate  a  little 
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English,  and  tlien  I  need  not  recommend 
tliem.  The  "  Life  of"  Lord  Boling- 
•^  broke"  is  entirely  his  public  life,  jnd 
the  book  three  parts  filled  with  political 
remarks. 

As  to  writing,  I  have  not  attempted 
it  this  ye.ir  and  more  ;  nor  do  I  Know 
when  I  shall  again.  However,  I  would 
be  glad  to  correct  that  "  Ode  to  llie 
*'  Dutchess  of  Somerset,"  when  once  I 
enn  find  in  whose  hands  it  is  deposited. 
I  was  shewn  a  very  elegant  letter  of  hers, 
the  other  day  ;  wherein  she  asks  for  it 
with  great  politeness  :  and  as  it  includes 
nothing  but  a  love  of  rural  life,  and  such 
sort  of  amusements  as  she  herself  ap- 
proves, I  shall  stand  a  good  chance  of 
having  it  received  with  partiality.  She 
lives  the  life  of  a  religieuse.  She  has 
vritten  my  Lady  Luxborough  a  very  se- 
rions  letter  of  condolence  upon  the  mis- 
fortune in  her  fnmily  ;  and  need  enough 
has  Lady  Luxborough  of  so  unchange- 
'  able  a  friend !  for  sure  nothing  could 
iKive  happened  to  a  person  in  her  situ- 
ation more  s])eclfically  unfortunate. — 
Mr.  Reynolds  has  been  at  Barrels,  1  hear, 
and  has  brought  her  a  machine  that  goes 
into  a  coat-pocket,  yet  answers  the  end 
of  "  a  jack  for  boots,  a  reading-desk,  a 
"  cribbage-board,  a  pair  of  snuffers,  a 
"  ruler,  an  eighteen-inch  rule,  three 
"  pair  of  nut-cracks,  a  lemon-squeezer, 
"  two  candlesticks,  apicquet-board.and 
"  the  Lord  knows  what  beside."  Can 
you  form  an  idea  of"  it  ?  If  you  can,  do 
you  not  think  it  must  give  me  pain  to  re- 
fle<5t,  that  I  myself  am  useful  for  no  sort 
uf  i)nrpose,  wlien  a  paltry  bit  of  wood 
can  answer  so  many  ?  But,  indeed, 
whilst  it  pretends  to  these  exploits,  it 
performs  nothing  well ;  and  therein  I 
agree  with  it.  So  true  it  is,  with  regard 
to  me,  what  I  told  you  long  ago, 

*•  MuTt.i  (jf  fra-cl.ira  mi  nan  Ian 

*'  yivtrt  mc  rtSir,  rite  stiaiiter  !" 

We  liavc  a  turnpike-bill  upon  the 
point  of  being  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons :  it  will  convey  you  about 
half  the  way  betwixt  Birmingham  and 
Hales,  and  from  thence  to  Hagley  ;  but, 
1  trust,  there  will  be  a  left-hand  attrac- 
tion, which  w-ill  always  make  you  devi- 
fltc  from  the  straight  line. 

I  should  be  ashamed  to  refleft  hoxv 
much  1  ha\e  dwelt  upon  myself  in  this 
letter,  but  that  I  seriously  approve  of 
p;;oti6ni  in  letters :  and  were  I  a«t  to  ^o 


so,.  1  should  not  '^ave  any  other  subjeft. 
I  have  not  a  single  neighbour,  that  is  ei- 
ther fraught  witli  po!iiciie,->s,  lileralure, 
or  intelligence ;  much  less  have  I  a  tide 
of  spirits  to  set  my  invention  afloat :  but 
the  less  I  am  able  to  amuse  you,  the 
itjore  desirous  am  I  of  your  letters  j 
which  afford  me  the  truest  entertain- 
ment, even  when  my  spirits  are  ever  so 
much  de[)ressed. 

That  universal  cheerfulness  which  U 
the  lot  of  some  i)eople,  persons  that  you 
and  I  may  envy  at  the  same  time  that  we 
despise,  is  worth  all  that  either  fortune 
or  nature  can  bestow. 

I  am,  with  entire  affedtion,  yours. 


LETTER    XXVL 

Mr.  Shenstone  ta  Air.  Graves,  on  the 
Death  of  Mr.  JVhistler. 

The  I.easowes, 

Dear  Mr.  Graves,  June  7,  1754. 

'"Phe  melancholy  account  of  our  dear 
friend  Whistler's  death  was  conveyed 
to  me,  at  the  same  instant,  by  yours  and 
by  his  brother's  letter.  I  have  written  to 
his  brother  this  post  j  though  I  am  verv 
ill  able  to  write  upon  the  subjed,  and 
would  willingly  have  waved  it  longer, 
but  for  decency.  The  triumvirate,  which 
was  the  greatest  happiness  and  the  great- 
est pride  of  my  life,  is  broken  !  The  fa- 
bric of  an  ingetuious  and  disinterested 
friendship  has  lost  a  noble  column  !  yet 
it  may,  and  will,  I  trust,  endure  till  one 
of  ns  be  laid  as  low.  In  truth,  one  can 
so  little  satisfy  one's  self  with  what  we 
say  upon  such  s:id  (x:casions,  that  I  made 
three  or  f  (ur  essays  before  I  could  en- 
dure what  I  had  written  to  his  l^rother. — • 
Be  so  good  as  excuse  mc;  to  him  as  well 
as  you  can,  and  establish  me  in  the  good 
opinion  of  him  and  Mr.  Walker. 

Toor  Mr,  Whistler  !  Jiow  do  all  our 
little  strifes  and  bickerments  appear  to  us 
at  this  time!  yet  we  may  with  comfort 
rfefle*!:!,  that  they  were  not  of  a  sort  that 
touched  the  vitals  of  our  friendship ;  and 
I  may  say,  that  we  fondly  loved  and  es- 
teemed each  other,  of  necessity — "  Tales 
"  animas  oportuit  esse  Concordes."  Poor 
Mr.  Whisder  !  not  a  single  acquaintance 
have  I  made,  not  a  single  picture  or  cu- 
riosity hav«  I  purchased,  not  a  single  em- 
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bcllishmcnt  have  I  given  to  my  place, 
since  he  was  last  here,  but  I  have  had  his 
approbation  ami  his  aniuserneut  in  my 
eye.  I  wili  assuredly  inscribe  my  larger 
urn  to  his  memory  ;  nor  shall  I  pass  it 
without  a  pleasing  melancholy  during  the 
remainder  of  my  days.  We  have  each 
of  us  received  a  jjleasurc  from  his  con- 
versation, which  no  other  couvcrsaliou 
can  atFord  us  at  our  present  lime  of  life. 

Aditfu  !  my  dear  friend  !  may  our  re- 
membrance ot  the  person  we  have  lost  be 
the  strong  and  everlasting  cement  of  our 
afre(':tion  !  Assure  Mr.  John  Whistler  of 
the  regard  I  have  for  him,  upon  his  own 
account,  as  well  as  his  brother's.  Write 
to  me;  dirediy  it  you  have  opportunity. 
Whether  you  have  or  no.  believe  me  to 
be  ever  most  atJedionately  yours. 

I  beg  my  compliments  Lo  Mrs.  Graves. 


LETTER    XXVII. 

from  the  same  to  the  same,  on  hearing 
that  his  Letters  to  Air,  IFhistltr  were 
destroijcd. 

The  Lcisowes, 

Dear  Mr.  Graves,  Od.  aj,  1754. 
Jt  is  certainly  some  argument  of  a  pe- 
culiarity in  the  esteem  I  bear  you,  that 
I  feel  a  readiness  to  acquaint  you  with 
more  of  my  foibles  than  I  care  to  trust 
with  any  other  person.  I  believe  nothing 
shews  us  tnore  plainly  either  the  different 
degrees  or  kinds  of  regard  that  we  enter- 
tain for  our  several  friends  (1  may  also 
add  the  difference  of  their  charaaers), 
than  the  ordinarj'  style  and  tenor  of  the' 
letters  we  address  to  them. 

I  confess  to  you,  that  I  am  consider- 
ably mortified  by  Mr.  John  W— "s  con- 
duft  in  regard  to  my  letters  to  his  bro- 
ther; and,  rather  than  they  should  have 
been  so  Unnecessarily  destroyed,  would 
have  given  more  money  than  it  is  allow- 
able tor  me  to  mention  with  decency.  I 
look  upon  my  letters  as  some  of  my  chef- 
■^deiivresi  and,  could  I  be  supposed  to 
have  the  least  pretensions  to  propriety  of 
style  or  sentiment,  I  should  ima^^ine  it 
must  appear,  principally  in  n)y  Tetters 
to  his  brother,  and  one  or  two  more 
friends.  I  considered  them  as  the  records 
of  a  triendship  that  will  be  always  dear 
to  me,  and  as  the  history  of  my  mind 
tor  these  twenty  years  last  past.  The 
amusement  I  should  have  found  in  the 


p(  rusal  of  theni  tvould  have  been  alto- 
gether innocent  j  and  I  would  gladly 
have  preserved  them,  if  it  were  only  to 
exphiin  those  which  I  shall  pre.serve  of 
his  brother's,  Why  he  should  allow 
either  me  or  thctn  so  very  little  weight  as 
not  to  consult  me  with  regard  to  them,  I 
can  by  no  means  conceive.  I  suppose  it 
is  not  uncustomary  to  return  them  to  the 
surviving  friend.  I  had  no  answer  to  the 
letter  which  I  wrote  Mr.  J,  W — .  I  re- 
ceived a  ring  from  him ;  but  as  I  thought 
it  an  inadequate  memorial  of  the  friend- 
ship which  his  brother  had  for  me,  I 
gave  it  to  my  servant  the  moment  I  re- 
ceived it ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  a  neat 
standish,  on  which  I  caused  the  lines 
Mr.  W—  left  with  it  to  be  inscribed, 
and  which  appears  to  be  a  much  more 
agreeable  remembrancer. 

1  have  read  your  ne\v  produAlon  with 
pleasure  ;  and  as  this  letter  begins  with 
a  confession  of  foibles,  I  will  own,  that 
through  mere  laziness  I  have  sent  yoa 
back  your  copy  in  which  I  have  n:ade 
some  erasertients,  instead  of  giving  yb\x 
my  reasons  on  which  those  erasfements 
were  founded.  Truth  is,  it  sfeems  to  mc 
to  want  mighty  few  variations  from  what 
is  now  the  present  text;  and  that,  upon 
one  more  perusal,  you  will  be  able  to 
give  it  as  much  perfedion  as  you  mean  it 
to  have.  And  yet,  did  I  suppCse  you 
wotjld  insert  it  in  Dodsley's  Colleaion, 
as  I  see  no  reason  you  have  to  the  con- 
trary, I  would  take  any  pains  about  it 
that  you  would  desire  me.  I  must  beg 
another  copy,  at  your  leisure, 

I  should  like  the  inscription  you  men- 
tion upon  a  real  stone -urn,  which  you 
purchase  very  reasonable  at  Bath :  but 
you  riiust  not  risque  it  upon  the  vase  you 
mention,  on  any  account  whatever. 

Now  I  mention  Bath,  I  must  acquaint 
you,  that  I  have  received  intelligence 
from  the  younger  Dodsley,  that  his  bro- 
ther IS  now  there,  and  that  none  of  the 
papers  I  sent  him  are  yet  sent  to  press  j 
that  he  expeds  his  brother  home  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  of  November,  when 
he  proceeds  with  his  publication,  Possi- 
bly you  may  go  to  Bath  whilst  be  h 
there,  and,  if  so,  may  choose  to  have 
an  interview, 

I  shall  send  two  or  three  little  pieces  of 

my  own,  in  hopes  that  you  will  adjust  the 

reading,  and  return  them  as  soon  as  you 

conveniently  can.    All  I  can  send  to- 

**  P  •*  night 
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night  is  this  *'  Ode  to  Memory."  I 
shall  in  the  last  place  desire  your  0|inion 
as  to  the  manner  of  placing  w  hat  is  sent. 
The  first  pages  of  his  Miscellany  must  be 
aln^ady  fixed.  I  think  to  propose  ours 
ibr  the  last ;  but  as  to  the  ordef,  il  will 
depend  entirely  upon  you. 

Adieu !  in  other  words,  God  bless 
you  ! — I  have  company  at  the  table  all 
the  time  I  am  writing.  Your  ever  most 
affectionate,  &c. 


LETTER  XXVin. 

Air.  ffest  to  Mr.  Gray. 

Christ  Church,  Nov.  14,  173?. 
■yot^  use  me  very  cruelly  :  you  have 
^ent  me  but  one  letter  since  I  have 
been  at  Oxford,  and  that  too  agreeable 
not  to  niake  me  sensible  how  great  my 
loss  is  in  not  having  more.  Next  to  .see- 
ing you  is  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your 
Land-writing  }  next  to  hearing  you  is 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you.  Really 
and  sincerely  I  wonder  at  you,  that  you 
thought  it  not  '.^orth  while  to  answer  my 
last  letter.  I  hope  this  will  have  better 
success  in  behalf  of  your  quondam 
scb(X)l -fellow  ;  in  behalf  of  one  who  has 
walked  hand  in  hand  with  you,  like  the 
two  children  in  the  wood. 

Thro'  many  a  flowery  pa«h  and  shelly  grot, 
\Vhere  learning  luU'a  us  in  her  private  m,  se. 

The  very  thought,  you  see,  tips  my  pen 
with  j'/oetry,  and  brings  Eton  lo  my  view. 
Consider  me  very  seriously  here  in  a 
itrangc  country,  inhabited  by  things  that 
call  themselves  Doctors  and  Masters  of 
Arts  ;  a  country  flowing  with  syllogisms 
and  ale,  where  Horace  and  Virgil  arc 
Tpqually  unknown  ;  consider  me,  I  say, 
in  this  melancholy  light,  and  then  think 
if  iometlnng  be  not  due  to  yours,  &c, 

T.  S.  1  desire  you  will  send  me  soon, 
2!hI  truly  and  positively,  *  a  history  of 
jour  own  lime. 

*  Allbdiiig  to  his  grandfather's  history. 


LETTER   XXIX. 

I^Ir.  Graij  to  Mr.  JFcst. 

Cambridge,    May  8,   1736. 

Permit  me  again  to  wnte  to  you, 
tliough  I  have  so  long  neg'efted  my 
duty,  and  forgive  my  brevity,  when  1 
tell  you  it  is  occasioned  wholly  by  the 
hurry  I  am  in  to  get  to  a  place  where  I 
expect:  lo  meet  with  no  other  pleasure 
than  the  sight  of  you  -,  fcr  I  am  preparing 
for  London  in  a  few  days  at  furthest.  I 
do  not  wonder  in  the  least  at  your  fre- 
quent blau)ing  my  in(U;ience,  it  ought 
rather  to  be  called  ingratitude,  and  I  am 
obliged  to  your  goodness  for  softening  so 
harsh  an  appellation.  When  we  meet  it 
will,  however,  be  my  greatest  of  plea- 
sures to  know  what  you  do,  what  you 
read,  and  bow  you  spend  your  time,  &c. 
Sec.  and  lo  tell  you  what  I  do  not  read, 
and  how  I  do  not,  &c.  fur  almost  all  the 
employment  of  my  hours  may  be  best 
explained  by  negatives  ;  take  my  word 
and  experience  upon  it,  doing  nothing  is 
a  most  arousing  business  ;  and  yet  nei- 
ther something  nor  nothing  gives  me  any 
pleasure.  When  vou  have  seen  one  of 
my  days,  you  have  seen  a  whole  year  of 
my  lite  ;  they  go  round  and  round  like 
the  blind  horse  in  the  mill,  only  he  has 
the  satisfacbon  of  fancying  he  makes  a 
progress,  and  gets  some  ground  ;  my 
eyes  are  open  enough  to  see  the  san)e 
dull  pnjspcd,  and  to  know  that  having 
made  iour-and- twenty  steps  more,  I 
shall  be  just  wh(  re  I  was  ;  I  may  better 
than  most  people,  say  my  life  is  but  a 
span,  were  1  not  afraid  le-.t  you  should 
not  believe  that  a  pervon  so  short-lived 
could  write  even  so  long  a  letter  as  this  ; 
in  short,  I  believe  I  must  not  send  you 
the  history  of  my  own  time,  till  I  can 
send  you  that  also  of  the  reformationf , 
However,  as  the  most  undeserving  peo- 
ple in  the  world  must  suie  have  the  va- 
nity to  wish  somebody  had  a  regard  for 
them,  so  J  need  not  wonder  at  my  own, 
in  being  pleased  tl)at  you  care  about  me. 
You  need  r.ot  doubt,  therefore,  of  hav- 
ing a  first  row  in  the  front  box  of  my 
little  heart,  and  I  believe  you  are  not  in 
danger  of  being  crowded  there;  it  is  ask- 
ing ycni  to  an  old  play,  indeed,  but  you    ? 

+  Carrying  on  the  allusion  to  the  other  history 
xvriiien  by  Mr.  West's  grandiather. 
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will  he  catKHd  rnougli  to  excuse  ihc 
wliole  piece  for  tlie  sake  oi  a  ll-w  tole- 
rable lines. 

For  this  llttli;  while  pnst  I  have  been 
playing  with.  Staiins ;  we  ye.iterday  had  a 
gahie  of  quoits  togeUur  ;  yf)U  will  (easily 
fnrgi\'e  me  tV>r  having  broke  his  head,  as 
yon  havr  a  little  pi(iiir  to  him.  I  se.  d 
you  my  tratislaiion*,  whic  •  I  did  not  en- 
gage in  because  I  liked  tliat  part  of  tlie 
poem,  nor  do  I  now  send  it  to  yon  be- 
cause 1  think  it  dt  serves  it,  but  merely 
to  shew  you  how  I  mispend  my  days. 

Third  in  the  labours  of  the  Disc  c^me  on, 

U'ith  siiii.ly  siepaiiil  slow,   1  lippomeaoii ; 

-Arttui  ill, J  strong  lie  pois'J  the  well-known  weight, 

Hy  I'hlegyas  w.irn'J,  ai.J  tir'd  by  Mnestheus'  la.e, 

Tli.'t  to  avoid,  and  lli:s  (lemul.ite. 

His  vigoious  .nm  iie  try'd  betore  lie  flung, 

I'rac'd  :ill  his  r.erves,  a:.J  every  sinew  stmng  ; 

Then  with  a  tempest's  whirl  and  waiy  eye, 

I'ursu'd  Ills  cast,   and  luirl'd  the  orb  on  high  ; 

The  orb  on  higii  tenacious  of  its  course, 

True  to  the  mighty  arm  that  gave  it  force, 

Far  overleaps  all  bound,  and  joys  to  see 

Its  ancient  lord  secure  of  victory. 

Tlie  theatre's  green  height  and  woody  wall 

Tremble  ere  it  irecipitates  its  fall. 

The  ixjnderous  mass  sinks  in  the  cleaving  ground, 

While  vales  and  woods  and  echoing  hills  rebound. 

As  when  from  /Ktna's  smoking  summit  broke, 

'I'he  eyeless  Cyclops  heav'd  the  craggy  rock  ; 

Where  Ocean  freti  benetith  the  dashing  oar, 

And  parting  surges  rouna  ilie  vessel  roar  ; 

''J'was  there  he  aim'd  ihe  meditated  harm, 

And  scarce  Ulysses  scap'd  his  giant  arm, 

A  tyger's  i>ride  the  victor  boie  .iway. 

With  native  spots  and  .iriful  labour  gay, 

A  shining  border  round  the  margin  toil'd. 

And  cahn'd  the  terrors  of  h:s  claws  in  gold,  Sec. 


hypcrrcrltical  memory.     In   the  me:)n 
while. 

And  calm'd  the  terrors  of  his  claws  in  gold, 
is  exaQly  Statius — Stimntos  auro  manque- 
vernt  unjiies-.  I  never  knew  before  tliat 
the  cotdeii  fangs  on  hammer-cloths  were 
so  old  a  fashion.  Your  Hymeneal  f  I 
was  tf)ld  was  the  best  in  the  Cambridge 
Colleftion  belore  I  saw  it,  and  indeed, 
it  is  no  great  compliment  to  tell  yon  I 
thought  it  so  when  I  had  seen  it,  but  sin- 
cerely it  pleased  me  best.  Methinks  the 
college  bards  have  run  into  a  strange  taste 
on  this  occasion.  Such  soft  unmeaning 
stuff  about  Venus  and  Cupid,  and  Peleus 
and  Thetis,  and  Zephyrs  and  Dryads, 
was  never  read.  As  for  my  poor  little 
Eclogue,  it  has  been  condemned  and  be- 
ht^aded  by  our  Westminster  judges  ;  an 
exordium  of  about  sixteen  lines  abso- 
lutely cut  off,  and  its  other  limbs  quar- 
tered in  a  most  barbarous  manner.  1  will 
send  it  you  in  my  next  as  my  true  and 
lawful  heir,  in  exclusion  of  the  pretender, 
who  has  the  impudence  to  appear  under 
my  name. 

As  yet  I  have  not  looked  Into  Sir  Isaac. 
Public  disputations  1  hate  •  mathematics 
I  reverence  ;  history,  morality,  and  na- 
tural philtjsophy,  have  the  greatest  charms 
in  niy  eye  ;  but  who  can  forget  poetrj'  ? 
they  call  it  idleness,  but  it  is  surely  the 
most  enchanting  thing  in  the  world,  "  ac 
*'  diiki'  otiiim  &  pcene  omni  negotio  put" 
"  chrius."     I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours,  &c. 


LETTE  R    XXX. 


Mr.  West  to  Mr.  Gray. 

Chiist-Church,  May  24,  I-36. 

T  AGREE  with  you  that  you  have  broke 
Statius's  head,  but  it  is  in  like  manner 
as  Apollo  broke  Hyacinth's,  you  have 
foiled  him  infinitely  at  his  own  weapon  : 
I  must  insist  on  seeing  the  rest  of  your 
translation,  and  then  I  will  examine  it 
entire,  and  compare  it  with  the  Latin, 
and  be  very  wise  and  severe,  and  put  on 
an  inflexible  face,  such  as  becomes  the 
character  of  a  true  son  of  Aristarchus,  cf 

*  This  consisted  of  about  no  lines,  which 
were  sent  separately,  and  as  it  was  Mr.  Gray's 
ni^t  attempt  in  English  verse,  it  is  a  curiosity  uK 
wbe  entiiely  withheld  Ironi  the  reader. 


LETTER    XXXL 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  West, 

Peterhouse,  Dec.  1736. 
Y  o  "  must  know  that  I  do  not  take  de- 
grees, and,  after  this  term,  shall  have 
nothing  more  of  college  impertinencies 
to  undergo,  which  I  trust  will  be  some 
pleasure  to  yoUj  as  it  is  a  great  one  to 
me.  I  have  endured  lectures  daily  and 
hourly  since  I  came  last,  supported  by 
the  hopes  of  being  shortly  at  full  liberty 
to  give  myself  up  to  my  friends  and  classi- 
calcompanions,  who,  poor  souls  !  though 
I  see  them  fallen  into  great  ccntemptwiih 

+  Published    in  the  Cambridge  Colleftion  of 
Verses  on  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Marriage. 
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most  people  here,  yet  I  cannot  help  stick- 
ing to  them,  and  out  of  a  spirit  of  obsti- 
nacy (I  think)  love  them  (he  better  for 
it ;  and  indeed,  what  cpn  I  do  eke  5  Must 
I  plunge  into  metaphysics  ?    Alas,  I  can- 
uot  see  in  tlie  dark  ;  nature  has  not  fur- 
nished me  with  the  optics  of  a  cat.   Must 
I  pore  upon  mathematics  ?    Alas,  I  can- 
not see  in  too  much  light;  I  am  no  eagle. 
Jt  is  very  possible  that  two  and  two  make 
four,  but  I  would  not  give  four  farthings 
io  demonstrate  this  ever  so  clearly  ;  and 
if  these  be  the  profits  of  life,  give  me 
the  amusements  of  it.    The  people  I  be- 
hold all  around  me,   it  seems,  know  all 
this  and  more,  and  yet  I  do  not  know  oi.e 
of  them  who  inspires  me  with  any  ambi- 
tion of  being  like  him.     Surely  it  was  of 
this  place,  nov/  Cambridge,  but  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Babylon,  that  the 
Prophet  spoke  when  he  said,  "  the  wild 
*'  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  dwell  ihere, 
*'  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  dole- 
"  ful  creatures,    and   owls   sliall   build 
*'  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there  ; 
•*  their  forts  and  towers  s!.all  be  a  den 
*'  for  ever,  a  joy  cf  wild  asses  ;   there 
*'  shall  the  great  owl  make  her  nest,  and 
"  lay  and  hatch  and  gather  under  her 
*'  shadow ;  it  shall  be  a  court  of  dra- 
*'  gons  J  the  screech-owl  also  shall  rest 
"  there,  and  find  for  herself  a  place  of 
"   rest"     You  see  here  is  a  pretty  col- 
ledion  of  desolate  animals,  which  is  ve- 
rified in  this  town  to  a  tittle,  and  perhaps 
it  m  ly  alio  allude  to  your  habitation,  for 
you  know  all   types  may  be  taken  by 
abundance  of  handles  ;   however,  1  dety 
your  owls  to  match  mine. 

Jf  the  default  of  your  spirits  and 
nerves  be  nothing  but  the  effeft  of  tlie 
hyp,  I  have  no  more  to  say.  We  ail 
must  submit  to  that  wayward  queen  ;  I 
too  in  no  small  degree  own  her  sway, 
I  feel  her  influence  while  I  speak  her  power. 

But  if  it  be  a  real  distemper,  pray 
take  more  care  of  your  health,  if  not  tor 
your  own,  at  least  for  our  sakes,  and  do 
not  be  so  scon  weary  of  this  little  world  : 
I  do  not  know  whnt  refined  friendships 
you  may  have  coot  rafted  in  ih.e  other, 
but  pray  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  see  your 
acquaintance  above  ;  among  your  terres- 
trial familiars,  however,  though  I  say  it 
that  should  not  say  it,  there  positively  is 
rot  one  that  has  a  greater  esteem  for  ycu 
than  yours  most  sincerely,  &:c. 


LETTER  XXXn. 
Mr.  West  to  Mr.  Gray. 

Christ  Church,  Dec.  22,  1736. 
T  CONGRATULATE  you  on   your  being 
about   to   leave   college,    and   rejoice 
much  you  carry  no  degrees  with  you. 
For  I  would  not  have  you  dignified,  and 
I  not,  for  t'le  wor  d,  you  would  have  in- 
sulted me  so.     My  eves,  such  as  they 
are,  like  yours,  are  neither  metaphysical 
nor  muhematical  ;   I  have,  nevertheless, 
a  great  resped  for  your  connoisseurs  that 
way,  but  am  always  contented  to  be  their 
humble  admirer.     Your  coUeftion  of  de- 
solate animals  pleased  me  much ;  but  Ox- 
ford, I  can  assure  you,  has  her  owls  that 
match  yours,  and  the  prophecy  has  cer- 
tainly a  squint  that  way.    Well,  you  are 
leaving  this  dismal  land  of  bondage,  and 
whicii  way  are  you  turning  yoiir  face? 
Your  friends,  indeed,  may  be  happy  in 
you,  but  what  will  you  do  with  your  clas- 
sic companions  ?     An  inn  of  court  is  as 
horrid  a  place  as  a  college,  and  a  moo^ 
case  is  as  dear  to  gentle  dulness  as  a  .sjd- 
logism.     But  wherever  you  go,  let  me 
beg  you   not  to  throw  ])oetry  '•  like  a 
"nauseous  weed  away  :"cherish  its  sweets 
in  your  bosom,  they  will  serve  you  now 
and  then  to  covreiSt  the  disgusting  sober 
follies  of  the  common  law :  misce  stultiti' 
am  cuncUii's  ircvcin,  dulce  est  desipere  in, 
loco  I  so  said  Horace  to  Virgil,  those  two 
sons  of  Anac  in  poetry,   and  so  say  I  to 
you,  in  this  degenerate  land  of  pigmies. 

Mix  with  your  ^rave  designs  a  little  pleasure. 
Each  Jay  ot  business  lias  its  hour  ot  leisure. 

In  one  of  these  hours,  I  hope,  dear  Sir, 
you  will  sometimes  think  of  me,  write 
to  me,  and  know  me  yours, 

that  is,  write  freely  to  ine  and  openly,  as 
I  do  to  vou  ;  and  to  give  you  a  proof  of 
it  I  have  sent  yon  an  elegy  of  Tibtillus 
translated.  Ti'ou'.lus,  you  must  know, 
is  my  favourite  elegiac  poet ;  tor  his  lan- 
f^uage  is  more  elegant  and  his  thoughts, 
more  natural  than  Ovid's  Ovid  cj^cels 
him  only  in  wit,  of  which  no  poet  had 
more  in  my  opinion.  1  he  reason  I  choose 
so  melancholy  a  kind  of  poesie,  is  be- 
cause my  low  spirits  and  constant  ill 
health  (things  in  me  not  im..ginary,  as 
you  surmise,  but  too  real,  alas  !  and  I 
fear,const;tuiional)  "  haveiuu'dmy  heart 
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to  "  elegies  of  v^'oc ;"  .ind  tliis  likewise 
is  the  reason  why  I  am  the  most  iiri_u- 
lar  thing  alive  at  col'e^e,  tor  you  may 
depend  upoi  it  I  value  my  heaitli  above 
■what  they  call  discipline.  As  for  this 
poor  unlie.cd  thiui^  oi  an  elegy,  pray 
criticise  it  unniercit'u.ly,  for  I  send  it 
with  that  intent.  ludeeil  your  1  'te  trans- 
lation f)f  Stat  ns  nili^ht  have  deterred  me, 
but  I  Ivnow  yon  aie  not  more  able  to  ex- 
cel others,  than  you  are  apt  to  forgive  the 
want  of  excellence,  esjjeeially  when  it 
is  found  in  tiie  produdious  of  your  most 
sincere  friend. 


LETTER    XXXIII. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  irafpole. 

I'eterhouse,  Dec.  23,  1736. 
Vou  can  never  weary  nie  with  the  re- 
petition of  any  thing  that  makes  me 
sensible  of  your  kindness;  since  that  has 
been  the  only  idea  of  any  social  happi- 
ness that  I  have  almost  ever  received, 
and  which  (begging  your  pardon  for 
thinking  so  difleiently  from  you  in  such 
cases)  I  would  by  no  means  have  parted 
with  fur  an  exemption  fnim  all  the  un- 
easinesses mixed  with  it :  but  it  would  be 
unjust  to  imagine  my  taste  was  any  rule 
for  yours  ;  for  vv'hich  reason  my  letters 
are  shorter  and  less  frequent  than  they 
would  be,  had  I  any  materials  but  myself 
to  entertain  you  with.  Love  and  brown 
sugar  must  be  a  poor  regale  for  one  of 
your  ^0;/^,  and  alas  !  you  know  I  am  by 
trade  a  grocer*.  Scandal  (if  I  had  any) 
is  a  merchandise  you  do  not  profess 
dealing  in  ;  now  and  then,  indeed,  and 
to  oblige  a  friend,  you  may  perhaps  slip 
a  little  out  of  your  pocket,  as  a  decayed 
gentlewoman  would  a  piece  of  right 
mecklin,  or  a  little  quantity  of  run  tea, 
but  this  only  now  and  then,  not  to  make 
a  practice  of  it.  Monsters  appertaining 
to  this  climate  you  have  seen  already, 
both  wet  and  dry.  So  you  perceive 
within  how  narrow  bounds  my  pen  is 
circumscribed,  and  the  whole  contents  of 
iny  share  in  our  correspondence  may  be 
reduced  under  the  two  heads  of  1st,  You, 
l^dly,  I ;  the  first  is,  indeed,  a  subject  to 
expatiate  upon,  but  you  might  laugh  at 
jue  for  talking  about  what  1  do  not  un- 


derstand ;  the  second  Is  so  tiny,  so  tire- 
some,  that  you  shall  hear  no  more  of  it 
than  that  it  is  ever  yours. 


LETTER    XXXIV. 
Mr.  n\st  to  Mr.  Graij. 

Christ  Church,  July  4,  1737. 

T  HAVE  been  very  ill,  and  am  still  hard- 
ly recovered.  Do  you  remember  Elegy 
5th,  Book  the  3d,  of  Tibidlus,  Fos  tenet, 
&c.  and  do  you  remember  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Pope's,  in  sickness,  to  Mr.  Steele  ? 
Tins  melancholy  elegy  and  this  melan- 
choly letter  I  turned  into  a  more  melan- 
choly epistle  of  my  own,  during  my 
sickness,  in  the  way  of  imitation  ;  and 
this  I  send  io  you  and  my  friends  at 
Cambridge,  not  to  divert  them,  for  it 
cannot,  but  merely  to  s  ew  them  how 
sincere  I  was  when  sick :  I  hope  my 
pending  it  to  them  now  may  convince 
them  I  am  no  less  sincere,  though  per- 
haps more  simple,  when  well  ■\. 

LETTER    XXXV. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  JFest. 

London,  Aug.  22,  1737. 
^y^FTER  a  month's  expe6tation  of  you, 
and  a  fortnight's  despair,  at  Cam- 
bridge, J  am  come  to  town,  and  to  bet- 
ter hopes  of  seeing  you.  If  what  you 
sent  me  last  be  the  product  of  your  me- 
lancholy, what  may  I  not  expeft  from 
youi-  more  cheerful  hours  ?  For  by  this 
time  the  ill  health  that  you  complain  of 
is  (I  hope)  quite  departed  ;  though,  if 
I  were  self-interested,  I  ought  to  wish 
for  the  continuance  of  any  thing  that 
could  be  the  occasion  of  so  much  pleasure 
to  me.  Low  spirits  are  my  true  and 
faithful  companions  J  they  get  up  with 
me,  go  to  bed  with  me,  make  journeys 
and  returns  as  I  do  5  nay,  and  pay  visits, 
and  will  even  affeft  to  be  jocose,  and 
force  a  feeble  laugh  with  me  j  but  most 
commonly  we  sit  alone  together,  and  are 
the  prettiest  insipid  company  in  the 
world,  However,  when  you  come,  I 
believe  they  must  undergo  the  fate  of  all 
humble  companions,  and  be  discarded. 
Would  I  could  turn  them  to  the  same  use 


•  i.  e.  A  man  who  deals  9nly  in  tozne  and        +  See  the  poem  [.\d  Amicos]  in  Elegant  Ex- 
B|dinary  wares.  trafts  in  Verse. 

Pp4  that. 
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that  you  have  done,  and  make  an  Apollo 
of  them.  If  they  could  write  such  verses 
M'ith  me,  not  hcirtshorn,  nor  spirit  of  am- 
ber, nor  all  that  furnishes  tlie  closet  of 
an  apothecary's  widow,  sliuuld  persuade 
me  to  part  with  them  :  but,  while  I  write 
to  you,  I  hear  the  bad  news  of  Lady 
Walpole's  death  on  Saturday  night  last. 
Forgive  me  if  the  tliought  of  what  my 
poor  Horace  must  feel  on  that  account, 
obliges  me  to  have  done,  in  reminding 
you  that  I  ajn  yours,  &c. 


LETTER    XXXVL 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Walpole. 

September,  1737. 
T  WAS  hindered  in  my  bit,  and  so  could 
not  give  you  all  the  trouble  I  would 
have  done.  The  description  of  a  road, 
>vhich  your  coach  wheels  have  so  often 
honoured,  it  would  be  needless  to  give 
you  ;  sufHce  it  that  I  arrived  safe  *  at  my 
uncle's,  who  is  a  gre:'it  hunter  in  imagi- 
nation ;  his  dogs  take  up  every  chair  i;i 
the  house,  so  1  am  forced  to  stand  at  this 
present  writing ;  and  tliougii  {[v  gout 
forbids  him  galloping  after  them  in  the 
field,  yet  he  continues  still  to  regale  his 
ears  and  nose  with  their  comfortable 
noise  and  stink.  He  holds  me  mighty 
cheap, "J  perceive,  for  walking  when  I 
should  ride,  and  reading  when  I  should 
i)unt.  My  comfort  amidst  all  this  is, 
that  I  have  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile 
ihrough  a  green  lane,  a  forest  (the  vul- 
gar call  it  a  common)  all  my  own,  at 
ieast  as  rood  as  so,  for  I  spy  no  human 
thing  in  it  but  myself.  It  is  a  little  chaos 
of  mountains  and  precipices  ;  mountains, 
it  is  true,  that  do  not  ascend  mucii  above 
the  clouds,  nor  are  the  declivities  quite 
so  amazing  as  Dover  cliff  3  but  just  such 
hills  as  people  who  love  their  necks  as 
\vell  as  I  do,  may  venture  to  climb,  and 
crags  that  give  the  eye  as  much  pleasure 
as  if  they  were  more  dangerous  :  bcth 
vale  and  hill  are  covered  with  most  ve- 
nerab's  beeches,  and  other  very  reverend 
vegetables,  that,  like  most  other  ancient 
people,  ni-e  always  dreaming  out  their 
old  stories  to  the  wlnds^ 

And  as  they  bow  their  hoary  tops  relate, 

3ij  niurniuring  sounds,  ihe  daik  decrees  of  fate  ; 

■*  At  Buinham  in  Bu»;l;ing)i^inshjre, 


While  visions,  as  poetic  eyes  avow. 

Cling  to  each  leaf  and  swarm  on  every  bough. 

At  the  foot  of  on:-  of  these  squats  me  ("il 
penstrosoj ,  and  there  I  grow  to  tlie  trunk 
for  a  whole  morning.  The  timorcnis  hare 
and  sportive  squirrel  gambol  around  mp 
like  Adam  in  Paradise,  before  he  had  an 
Eve;  but  I  think  he  did  not  use  to  read 
Virgil,  as  I  commonly  do  thers.  In  this 
situation  I  often  convt:rse  with  my  Ho- 
race, aloud  too,  that  is  talk  to  you,  but 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  heard  yoy 
answer  me.  i  beg  pardon  for  taking  all 
the  conversation  to  myself,  but  it  is  en- 
tirely your  own  fault.  We  have  old 
Mr.  Southern  at  a  gentleman's  house  a 
little  way  off,  who  olien  comes  to  see  us  ; 
he  is  now  seventy-->even  years  oldf ,  and 
has  almost  wholly  lost  his  memory  ;  but 
is  as  agreeable  as  an  old  man  can  be,  at 
least  I  persuade  myself  so  when  I  look 
at  him,  and  think  of  Isabella  and  Oroo- 
noko.  I  shall  be  in  town  in  about  three 
weeks.     Adieu. 


LETTER    XXXVII. 

From  the  same  to  the  samel. 

Burnham,  Sept.  1737. 
T  sYMPATHizp  with  you  in  the  suffer- 
ings uhich  you  foresee  are  coming 
upon  yoit.  We  are  both  at  present,  I 
imagine,  in  no  very  agreeable  situation  } 
for  my  part,  I  am  under  the  misfortune  of 
having  nothing  to  do,  but  it  is  a  misfor- 
tune which,  thank  my  stars,  I  can  pretty 
well  bear.  You  are  in  a  con.  usion  of  wine, 
and  roaring,  and  hunting,  and  tobacco, 
and  Heaven  be  praised,  you  tooca.i  pretty 
well  bear  it ;  while  our  evils  are  no  more 
I  believe  we  si  all  not  much  repine.  I 
imagine,  however,  you  will  rather  chuse 
to  converse  with  the  living  dead,  that 
adorn  the  walls  of  y(<ur  apartir.ents,  than 
with  the  dead  living  that  deck  the  middles 
of  them  ;  and  prefer  a  pidure  of  still  life 
to  the  realities  of  a  noisy  one,  and,  as  I 

t  He  livpd  nine  years  longer,  and  died  at  the 
great  .ige  of  eighty-six.  Mr.  Gray  always  thought 
highly  of  his  pathetic  powers,  at  the  same  tiiue 
tliat  he  blamed  his  ill  taste  for  mixing  them  So  inju- 
diciously with  favce,  in  order  to  produce  that  mon- 
strous species  of  composition  called  'iragj-comedy. 

+  Mr.  Walpole  was  at  this  time  with  his  fa^her 
at  Houghtoi;'.  Mr.  Gray  writes  from  his,  uncle's 
house  in  Liutliingliamshirc.  -■...., 

guess. 
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guess,  ■will  imitate  wlmt  yon  prefer,  nrnl 
for  an  ln)nr  or  two  :U  noon  will  stick 
yourself  up  as  formal  ns  it"  you  lincl  been 
iixfd  in  your  frame  for  these  hundred 
ye;irs,  \vi<h  a  pink  or  rose  in  one  ii.uid, 
and  a  great  seal  riu^,  on  the  otlier.  Your 
name,  I  assure  you,  lias  been  projjngated 
in  these  countries  by  a  convert  of  yours, 
one  —. — ;  he  has  brought  over  his  whole 
family  to  you  ;  ihey  were  before  pretty 
good  Whigs,  but  now  they  are  absolute 
Walpoliaus.  \\'e  h;Tve  hardly  anv  body 
in  the  jjarish  but  knows  cxadly  the 
dimensions  of  the  linli  and  saloon  at 
Houghton,  and  begin  to  lielieve  that  the 
lanthorn  *  is  not  so  great  a  e.onsumer  of 
the  fat  of  the  land  as  disat^e^ted  persons 
Jiaye^aid  ;  for  your  reputation,  we  keep 
to  ourselves  your  not  hunting  nor  drink- 
ing hogan,  either  of  which  here  would 
be  sufficient  to  lay  your  honour  in  the 
(dust.  To-morrow  sennight  I  hope  to  be 
in  town,  and  not  long  alter  at  Cambridge, 
I  an?,  &:c. 


LETTER    XXXVIIL 
Mr.  West  to  Mr.  Gray. 

Christ  Church,  Dec.  2,  1738. 
T?  ECEiviNG  no  answer  to  my  last  letter, 
which  I  writ  above  a  month  ago,  I 
must  own  I  am  a  little  uneasy.  The 
slight  shadow  of  you  which  I  had  in 
town,  has  only  served  to  endear  you  to 
me  the  more.  The  moments  I  past  with 
you  made  a  strong  impression  upon  me. 
I  singled  you  out  for  a  friend,  and  I 
■would  have  you  know  me  to  be  yours,  if 
you  deem  nie  worthy. — Alas,  Gray,  you 
cannot  imagine  how  miserably  my  time 
passes  away.  My  health  and  nerves  and 
spirits  are,  ihauk  my  stars,  the  very 
•worst,  I  think,  in  Oxford.  Four-and- 
twenty  hours  of  pure  unalloyed  health 
together  are  as  unknown  to  me  as  the 
400,000  charaders  in  the  Chinese  voca- 
bulary. One  of  my  complaints  has  of  late 
been  so  over-civil  as  to  visit  me  regularly 
once  a  month — jam  certus  conviua.  This 
is  a  painful  nervous  head-ach,  which 
perhaps  you  have  sometimes  heard  me 
speak  qf  before.  Give  me  leave  to  say, 
I  fiod  no  physic  comparable  to  your  let- 
ters. If,  as  it  is  said  in  Ecclesiasticus, 
i'  Friendship  be  the  physic  of  the  mind," 

»  A  favourite  objeft  of  Tory  satire  at  the  time. 


prescribe  to  me,  <1ear  Gray,  as  often  and 
as  much  as  you  think  proper,  I  shall  bf 
a  most  obedient  patient, 

Nvn  *go 
FlJis  iiiiUiir  mcJicii,  ojj'er.iiar  am'ie'is. 

I  venture  here  to  write  you  down  a 
Greek  epigramf,  which  I  lat(  ly  turned 
into  Latin,  and  liope  you  will  excuse  it. 

Firsp'icui pueriim  Indcntem  in  mirr^'ine  ri'ji 

Im/ireriit  viir.a'  liinbrilus  error  aqiiie: 

At  ^A'lJj  ut  mater  muribiit'diim  e Jhimine  tntxit 

GrtJiilii,   \2'  aniplexu  J'linus  ir.une  fovit  ,- 
Paulat'im  puer  in  dileiio  piftore,  sotr.nn 

LangjuUiSf  aternnm  lui/iina  LompoiMt. 

Adieu  !  I  am  going  to  my  tutor's  lec- 
tures on  one  I'uffendonf,  a  very  jurispru- 
dent author  as  you  shall  read  on  a  sum- 
mer's day.     Believe  me  yours,  &c. 


LETTER    XXXIX. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dartmouth-street,  Feb.  21,  1737-8. 
J  OUGHT  to  answer  you  in  Latin,  but  I 
feel  I  dare  not  enter  the  list  with  you — 
ciLpidum,  pater  oplime,  vires  deficimit. — 
Seriously,  you  write  in  that  language 
with  a  grace  and  an  Auc,ustan  urbanity 
that  amazes  me  :  your  Greek  too  is  per- 
fe<!^  in  its  kind.  And  here  let  me  won- 
der that  a  man,  lo>tge  Grccconi/n  dociis- 
simus,  should  be  at  a  loss  for  the  verse 
and  chapter  whence  my  epigram  is  taken. 
I  am  sorry  I  have  not  my  Aldus  with 
me,  that  I  might  satisfy  your  curiosity  : 
but  he  with  all  my  other  literary  folks  are 
left  at  Oxford,  and  therefore  you  must 
still  rest  in  suspense.  I  ihank  you  again 
and  again  for  your  medical  prescription. 
I  know  very  well  that  those  "  risuSyfcs- 
"  tivitates  t2 J'aeetice"  would  contribute 
greally  to  my  cure,  but  then  you  rr\ust 
be  my  apothecary  as  well  as  physician, 
and  make  up  the  dose  as  well  as  d^reit  it; 
send  me,  therefore,  an  eledituary  of  these 
drugs,  made  up  secimdimi  artein,  "  et 
"  eris  viihi  ma-gnus  Apollo,"  in  both  h^s 
capacities  as  a  god  of  poets  and  god 
of  physicians.  Wish  me  joy  of  leaving 
my  college,  and  leave  yours  as  fast  as  yon 
can.  I  shall  be  settled  at  the  Temple 
very  soon. 

+   Of  Posidippus,    Fide  Anthologia,  H.  Sie- 
fhan.  p,  220. 
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LETTER   XL. 

Mr.  Grey  to  Mr.  JValpole. 

AugU;f   I-j8. 

"^fy  dear  Sir,  I  sbocld  sny  Mr.  Inspec- 
tor Geiiernl  oi  the  exports  nnd  im- 
ports'; but  thnt  sppelbtion  would  liiaKe 
but  an  odd  figure  in  conjunftion  u-jlh  the 
three  familiar  monosyllables  above  writ- 
ten, for 

2^cn  bene  ifirT'cniunt  nee  in  una.  seii  moraniur 
Jlfjjc.'tas  LJ"  a!!:or. 

Which  is,  being  i^nterpreted.  Love  does 
not  live  at  the  Custom-house.  However, 
by  what  style,  title,  or  denomination  so- 
ever you  choose  to  be  dignified  or  distin- 
guished hereafter,  these  three  words  wiil 
stick  by  you  like  a  bur,  and  you  can  no 
more  get  quit  of  thest;  and  your  christian 
rame  than  St,  Anthony  could  of  his  pig. 
!My  motions  at  present  (which  you  are 
pleased  to  a-k  after)  are  much  like  those 
of  a  pendulum  or  (Dr.  Longically  f 
speaking)  oscillatory.  I  swing  fiom cha- 
pel or  hall  home,  and  from  tjome  to  «:ha- 
pel  or  ball.  Al  the  strange  incidents 
that  happen  in  my  journies  and  returns  I 
shall  be  sure  to  acquaiot  you  wiili;  the 
inost  wonderful  is,  that  it  now  rains  ex- 
ceedingly ;  this  has  refreshed  the  pros- 
per, as  the  way  for  the  most  part  lies 
between  green  fields  on  either  hand,  ter- 
minated with  buildings  at  some  distance, 
castles,  I  presume,  and  of  great  antiquity. 
Tlie  roads  are  very  good,  bring,  as  I 
suspect,  ihe  works  of  Julius  Cae.sar's  ar- 
my, for  they  still  preserve,  in  many 
pl.ices,  the  appearance  of  a  pavement  in 
pretty  good  repair,  and,  if  they  were 
not  so  near  home,  might  perhaps  be  as 
much  admired  as  the  Via  Appia  ;  there 
are  at  present  several  rivulets  to  be 
crossed,  and  which  serve  to  enlighten  the 
view  all  around.  The  country  is  exceed- 
ingly fruitful  in  ravens  and  such  black 
cattle ;  but  not  to  tire  you  with  my  tra- 
vels, I  abruptly  conclude  yours,  ^c. 

•  Mr.  Walpole  was  just  named  to  that  post, 
which  he  exchanged  soon  after  tor  that  of  Usher  of 
the  Exchequer. 

+  Dt.  Long,  the  master  of  PembroVe-Hall,  at 
:;.i:  tine  read  leAures  in  e!(jcriosjual  pl-.ilosophy. 


LETT  EH    XLL 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  JVest. 

-Sept.  173*. 
Jam  coming  awny  all  so  fast,  and  leav- 
ing beliind  me,  without  th-;  lenst  re- 
morse, all  the  btauties  of  Sturbid^e  fair. 
Its  while  bears  may  roar,  its  apes  may 
wring  their  hands,  and  crocodiles  cry 
their  eyes  out,  all  is  one  for  that ;  I  sh^ 
not  oncc  visit  them,  nor  so  iiiuch  as  take 
my  leave.  The  universiiv  has  published 
a  severe  edi<5t  against  schisma;ica!  congre- 
gations, aiid  created  half  a  dozen  new 
little  proderlings  to  see  its  order  exe- 
cuted, being  under  mighty  apprehensions 
lest  Henley*  and  :.is  gilt  tub  should  coEac 
to  the  fiir  and  seduce  their  young  ones  : 
but  their  pains  are  to  small  purpose,  for 
lo,  after  ail,  he  is  not  coming. 

I  am  at  this  instai.t  in  the  very  agonies 
of  leaving  college,  and  would  not  wish 
the  worst  of  niy  enemies  a  worse  siti>a- 
tion.  If  you  knew  the  dnst,  the  old 
boxes,  the  bedsteads,  and  tutors  that  are 
about  my  ears,  you  would  look  upon 
this  letter  as  a  great  eflbrt  of  my  resolu- 
tion and  unconcernedness  in  the  midst  oi 
evils,  I  till  up  my  paper  with  a  loose 
sort  of  version  of  that  scene  in  Pastor 
Fido  that  begins.  Care  selve  leati, 

LETTE  R   XLII. 

Mr.  West  to  Mr.  Gray. 

Sept.   I",  173S. 
T  THANK  you  again  and  again  for  your 

two  last  most  agreeable  letters.  I'hey 
could  not  have  come  more  a-propos;  I 
was  without  any  books  to  divert  me, 
and  they  supplied  the  want  of  every- 
thing :  1  made  them  my  classics  in  the 
country,  they  were  ray  Horace  and  Ti- 
buUus— A'ow  ila  loquor  assentandi  causa 
lit  prole  nosli  si  vie  noris,  verum  quia  sic 
mea  est  sententia.  I  am  but  just  come  to 
town,  and,  to  shew  you  my  esteem  of 
your  favours,  I  venture  to  send  you 
by  the  penny-post,  to  your  lather's,  what 
you  will  find  oa  the  next  page  ;  I  hope  i^ 
will  reach  you  soon  after  your  arrival, 
your  boxes  out  of  the  waggon,  yourself" 
out  of  the  coach,  and  tutors  out  of  youtp 
memoiipy. 

Adieu  }  we  shall  see  one  anotheif,  \ 
hope,  to-morrow. 

^  '      $  Urator  Heolcy, 
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LETTER    XLIII. 
From  tiiC  same  to  the  sume. 

Temple,  Stpt.  28,  1739. 
Tr  wishes  could  turn  tortaluii*!.,  1  would 
fling  ilo.  n  my  l;i\v  books,  and  sup 
with  }oa  to-ni^ui.  iJur,  alas !  here  :iai  I 
dooaied  to  fix,  while  you  are  fluttering 
I'rom  city  to  city,  and  enjoying  all  the 
plea.-.urc'i  which  a  gay  climate  can  afford. 
It  IS  out  oi  the  power  of  my  Ijeart  to 
envy  your  good  fortune,  yet  I  cannot 
he. p  indulging  a  few  natural  desires  ;  as 
for  example,  to  lake  a  waik  with  you  on 
the  banks  of  ihe  llhone,  and  to  be 
cliaibing  up  Mount  Fourviere; 

y^wt  mens  pr,xtrepli!ani  a-uft  vJgdri  : 
'Jurn  tat'i  studio  pedis  •aigsscwit. 

However,  so  long  as  I  am  not  deprived 
of  your  correspondence,  so  long  shall  I 
always  fkid  some  pleasure  iu  being  at 
home.  And,  setting  all  vain  curiosity 
aside,  when  the  fit  is  over,  and  my  rea- 
son begins  to  come  to  herself,  1  have  se- 
veral other  powerful  motives  which  might 
easily  cure  me  of  my  restless  inclina- 
tions :  amongst  these,  my  mother's  ill 
State  of  health  is  not  the  least ;  which 
"was  the  reason  of  our  going  to  Tun- 
bridge,  so  that  you  cannot  expeft  much 
description  or  amusement  from  thence. 
Nor  indeed  is  there  much  room  for 
either  j  for  all  diversions  there  may  be 
reduced  to  two  articles,  gaming  and 
going  to  church.  They  were  pleased  to 
publish  certain  Tunbrigiana  this  season  ; 
but  such  ana  !  I  believe  there  were  never 
so  many  vile  little  verses  put  together  be- 
fore. So  much  for  Tunbridge.  London 
affords  me  as  little  to  say.  What  S  so 
huge  a  town  as  London  ?  Yes,  consider 
only  how  I  live  in  that  town.  I  never  go 
into  the  gay  world  or  high  world,  and 
consequently  receive  nothing  from  tlience 
to  brighten  my  imagination.  The  busy 
wond  I  leave  to  the  busy  ;  and  am 
resolved  never  to  talk  politics  till  I  can 
a6l  at  the  same  time.  To  tell  old  stories, 
or  prate  of  old  books,  seems  a  little 
musty  J  and  toujours  Chapon  bouilli,  will 
;tiot  do.  However,  for  want  of  better 
fare,  take  anotlier  little  mouthful  of  my 
poetry. 


0  meajueunda  cimes  quiet'is  ! 
Q^mtfere  agrotum  solitii  es  taiare 
I'tcluf,  et  itntim  ah  I  nim'u  ingrutntis 

tallcri:  turjs  : 
(luid  cents  ?  quanta  Lyra  dk  furore 
Gcstics,  quando  lac  r'Ji.can  sodaltm 
Glauclutn*  gauticrc  simul  videbls. 

Mcquc  tub  umbra  t 

LETTER    XLIV. 

From  the  same  to  the  iomc. 

Popes,  M-rch  2S,   1741. 
T  WHITE  to  make  you  write,  for  I  have 

not  much  to  tel!  you.  I  have  re- 
covered no  spirits  as  yet  j  but,  as  I  am 
not  di pleased  with  my  company,  I  sit 
purring  by  the  fire-side  in  my  arm-chair 
wit! I  no  small  satisfaction.  1  read  too 
sometimes,  and  have  begun  Tacitus,  but 
have  not  yet  read  enough  to  judge  of 
him  ;  only  his  Pannonian  sedition  in  the 
first  book  of  his  annals,  which  is  just  as 
far  as  I  have  got,  seemed  to  me  a  little 
tedious.  I  have  no  "more  to  say,  but  to 
desire  you  will  write  letters  of  a  hand- 
some length,  and  always  answer  me 
within  a  reasonable  space  of  time,  which 
I  leave  to  your  discretion. 

P.  S.  The  new  Dunciad !  cjuen  pen* 


LETTER    XLV. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  JVest. 

T  TRUST  to  the  country,  and  that  easy 
indolence  you  say  you  enjoy  there,  to 
restore  you  your  health  and  spirits  ;  and 
doubt  not  but,  when  the  sua  grows  w  arm 
enough  to  tempt  you  from  your  fire-side, 
you  will  (like  all  other  things)  be  the 
better  for  his  influence.  He  is  my  old 
friend,  and  an  excellent  nurse,  I  assure 
you.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  life  had 
often  been  to  me  intolerable.  Pray  do 
not  imagine  that  Tacitus,  of  all  autiiors 
in  the  world,  can  be  tedious.  An  anna- 
list, you  know,  is  by  no  means  master 
of  his  subjedt ;  and  1  think  one  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  if  those  Pannonian  af- 
fairs are  tedious  in  his  hands,  in  another's 
they  would  have  been  insupportable. 
However,  fear  not,  they  will  soon  be 
over,  and  he  will  make  ample  amends. 

■*  He  gives  Mr.  Gray  the  name  of  Glaucias  fre- 
quently iij  hiis  Laiia  verse,  as  Mr.  CJray  calls  hira 
>~avoniu3i 

A  man. 
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A  man,  who  oonld  join  the  brilliant  of 
wit  and  concise  sententiousness  peculiar 
to  that  age,  with  tiie  truth  and  gravity  of 
better  times,  and  the  deep  reflexion  and 
good  sense  of  the  best  mo;lerns,  cannot 
choose  but  have  sonr  'hin^  to  strike  you. 
Yet  what  I  admire  in  him  above  all  this, 
is  his  detestation  of  tyranny,  and  the 
high  spirh  of  liberty  that  every  now  and 
then  breaks  out,  as  it,  were,  whether  he 
■would  or  no.  I  remember  a  sentence  in 
his  Agricola  that  (conri-e  as  it  is)  I  al- 
ways ad.Dued  for  saying  much  in  a  tittle 
compass.  He  speaks  of  Domitian,  who 
r\\Hni  seeing  the  last  will  of  that  gciitral, 
where  he  had  m:ide  him  co!)f.ir  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  "  Sr.tis  comlal-at 
"  lijctatum  earn,  velut  k!in.i,-f^judicio(jue  ; 
"  la>i}  cicca  is'  corrupia  mens  assiduis 
"  aduLtalioniitis  crat,  at  ncschet  a  luno 
"  patre  non  scrili  kcercdcni,  nisi  malum 
"  princlpey.i," 

As  to  the  Dunciad,  it  is  greatly  ad- 
mired :  the  Genii  of  opeias  and  schools, 
with  their  attendants,  the  pleas  of  the 
Virtuosos  and  Florists,  and  the  yawii  of 
Dulness  in  the  end,  are  as  fine  as  anv 
thing  he  has  written.  The  Metaphysi- 
cian's part  is  to  me  ihe  worst  j  and  licre 
and  there  a  few  ill-expressed  lines,  and 
some  hardly  intelligible. 

1  take  lijc  hberty  of  sending  yon  a 
long  speecli  of  Agrippina  ,•  much  too 
long,  but  1  could  be  glad  you  would  re- 
trench it.  Accronia,  you  may  remem- 
ber, haci  been  giving  quiet  counsels.  I 
faucy,  if  it  ever  be  tinished,  it  will  be  in 
the  nature  of  Nat.  Lees  Bedlam  tra- 
gedy, wl.ich  had  twenty-five  acts  and 
some  odd  .scenes. 


LETTER    XLVL 
Mr.  Gnvj  to  Mr.  fKst. 

London,  April,  Thursday. 

Y  017  are  the  first  who  ever  made  a  muse 
of  a  cough  ;  to  me  it  seems  a  much 
more  easy  task  to  verify  in  one's  sleep, 
(that  indeed  you  were  of  old  famous 
for*)  than  for  w.ant  of  it.  Not  the 
wakeful  nightingale  (when  she  had  a 
cough)  ever  sung  so  sweetly.  1  give  you 
thanks  for.  your  warble,  and  wish  30U 
could  sing  yourself  to  rest.  These  wicked 

remains  oi  vcur  illness  will  sure  give 

•  ■     i     .  •  ■   Mir?-'' 

*  M  Lto.n  School..        '  " 


way  to  warm  weather  and  gentle  e.>c- 
erci^e  ;  w  hich  I  hope  you  will  not  omit 
as  the  season  advances.  Whatever  low- 
spirits  and  indolence,  the  efteft  of  them, 
may  advise  to  the  contrar)-,  I  pray 
you  add  five  steps  to  your  walk  daily  tor 
my  sake  J  by  the  help  of  whicli,  in  a 
rnc;itlj"s  time,  f  propose  to  set  you  00 
horseback. 

I  t::'kcd  of  the  Dunciad  as  concluding 
yoii  had  seen  it ;  if  you  have  not,  do 
you  choc^>e  I  should  get  and  send  it 
to  you  ?  I  have  my.ielf,  upon  your  re- 
commendation, been  reading  Joseph 
Andrews.  The  incidents  are  ill  laid  and 
without  invention  :  but  the  charatter.s 
have  a  great  deal  of  nature,  which  always 
pleases  even  in  her  lowest  shapes.  Par- 
son Adams  is  pcrft:ti:ly  well  -,  so  is  Mr.<r. 
Slip-lop,  and  the  story  of  AMlson  ;  and 
throughout  he  shews  himself  well  read  in 
stage  coaches,  country  squires,  inns,  and 
inns  of  court.  His  reflections  upon  higU 
people  and  low  people,  and  misses  and 
masters,  are  very  good.  However  the 
exahedness  of  some  minds  (or  rather,  us. 
I  shrewdly  susptcf,  their  insipidity  and 
waul  of  feeling  or  observation)  may  make 
them  insensible  to  these  light  things  (I 
mean  such  as  charaderise  and  paint 
nature),  yet  surely  they  are  as  weighty 
and  much  more  useful  than  your  grave 
discourses  upon  the  miud|;,  the  passions, 
and  what  rcjt.  Now,  as  the  paradisaical 
p!ea«i>ves  of  tho  Alahometans  consist  in 
playing  upon  the  flute  and  Ijiing  with 
Houris,  be  mine  to  read  elernal  new  ro- 
mances of  2vlarivaux  and  Crebillon. 

You  are  very  good  in  giving  yourself 
the  trouble  to  read  and  find  fault  with 
my  long  harangues.  Your  freedom  (as 
you  call  it)  has  so  little  need  of  apologies, 
that  [  should  scarce  excuse  you  treating 
me  any  otherwise ;  which,  whatever 
compliment  it  might  be  to  my  vanity, 
would  be  making  a  very  ill  one  to  my  un- 
derstanding. As  to  matter  of  style,  X 
have  this  to  say  :  the  language  of  the  age 
is  never  the  language  of  poetry  ;  except 
among  the  French,  whose  verse,  where 
the  thought  or  image  does  not  support  it, 
differs  in  nothing  from  prose.  Our  poetry, 
on  (he  contrary,  has  a  language  peculiar 
to  itself  J   to  which  almost  ^very  0119 

+  He  seerr^s  here  to  glance  at  Hutchihs«n,'the 
^IsLipie  oi  Shaft^ibury ;  ot' whom  lie  had  isek'k 

muci;  bsuer  of  i;ujn  ih.iii  01  his  master. 

that 
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thathns  written,  has  added  soinelhing  by 
cnrichinor  it  with  foreif^n  idioms  and 
derivatives  ;  nny,  sometimes  wtmis  ot" 
their  own  comj)nsitioii  or  invention. 
Shakespenr  and  Milton  have  been  great 
creators  this  way  5  and  no  one  more  li- 
centious than  Vo[-)C.  or  Drydeu,  who  per- 
petually borrow  expressions  from  the  for- 
mer. Let  me  give  you  sume  instances 
from  Drydeii,  whom  every  bcxly  reckons 
a  great  master  of  our  porticai  tongue. 
Full  oi musvj'nlmopings — unlike  the  trim 
of  love— a  pleasant  deueragc — a  ranudflay 
of  love — stood  silent  in  his  mood — with 
knots  and  Inarcs  defornietl— his  infill 
mood — in  proud  ariai/ — his  boon  was 
granted — disarray  and  shameful  i-oul — 
waijivard  but  wise — -furiished  for  the 
field — ihefoili'd  doddered oak^ — disherit- 
ed—  smoulderitig  ll.unes  —  retchless  of 
Jaws — crones  old  and  tigly — the  Icldam 
at  his  side — the  grandani-hag — uillanize 
his  father's  fame. But  they  are  infi- 
nite :  and  otir  language  not  being  a  set- 
tled thing  (like  the  French),  has  an  un- 
doubted light  to  words  of  an  hundred 
years  old,  provided  antiquity  have  not 
rendered  them  unintelligible.  In  truth, 
Shakcspear's  languaae  is  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal beauties  ;  and  he  has  no  less  advan- 
tage over  your  Addisons  and  Rowes  in 
this,  than  in  those  other  great  excellen- 
cies you  mention.  Every  word  in  him 
is  a  pidure.  Pray,  put  me  the  following 
lines  into  the  tongue  of  our  modern  dra- 
matics ; 

But  I  that  am  not  shap'd  for  sportive  tricks. 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-gl.iis ; 
1,  that  am  rudely  st:impt,  and  want  love's  majesty 
To  strut  betore  «  war.ior.  ambling  nymv'li : 
1,  that  am  cuit^iil'd  ui  this  fair  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  woild,  scarce  half  made  up — 

and  what  follows.  To  me  they  appear 
«ntranslateable  3  and  if  this  be  the  case, 
our  language  is  greatly  degenerated. 
However,  the  afiedation  of  imitating 
Shakespear  may  doubtless  be  carried  too 
far ;  and  is  no  sort  of  excuse  for  senti- 
ments ill-suited,  or  speeches  ill-timed, 
V'hich  I  believe  is  a  little  the  case  with 
me.  1  guess  the  most  faulty  expressions 
maybe  these — silken — son  of  dalliance — 
droiusier  pretensions — wrinkled  Icldams 
»— arched  the  hearer's  brow  and  riveted 
f'\s  eyes  in  fearful  extasie.  The>e  are 
easily  altered  or  omitted  ;  and  inJeed  if 


the  thoughts  be  wrong  or  supc-fluous, 
tiierc  is  nothing  easier  than  to  leave  out 
the  whole.  Tiie  first  ten  or  twelve 
lines  are,  I  believe,  the  be->t  *  ;  and  as 
for  the  rest,  I  was  be  traved  into  a  good 
deal  of  it  by  Tacitus :  only  what  he  lias 
said  in  five  words,  I  imagine  I  have  said 
in  fifty  lines  :  su'oh  is  the  misfortune  of 
itniiating  the  inimitable.  Now,  if  you 
are  of  my  opinion,  una.  litnra  may  do 
the  business  belter  than  a  dozen  j  and 
you  need  not  fear  unravrlting  my  web. 
I  am  a  son  of  spider  ;  ;ind  have  little  else 
to  do  but  spin  it  over  again,  or  creep  to 
some  oth-er  place  and  spin  there.  Alas  ! 
for  one  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  amuse 
himself.  I  believe  my  amusements  are  as 
little  amusing  as  most  folks.  Cut  no 
matter;  it  makes  the  hours  pass  ;  and  is 
better  than  \i  a^ao»%  y.xi  Kij-mct.  xaractSveu. 
Adieu. 


LETTER    XLVIf. 
Mr.  IFest  to  Mr.  Gray. 

'"po  begin  with  the  conclusion  of  your 
letter,  which  is  Greek,  I  desire  that 
you  will  quarru'l  no  more  with  your  man- 
ner of  passing  your  tiiiie.  In  my  opinion 
it  is  irreproachable,  especially  as  it  pro- 
duces such  excellent  fruit  ;  and  if  I,  like 
a  saucy  bird,  must  be  pecking  at  it,  you 
ought  to  consider  thnt  it  is  because  I  like 
it.  'Ko  una  litura  I  beg  you,  no  unra- 
velling of  your  web,  dear  Sir !  only 
pursue  it  a  little  farther,  and  then  one 
siiall  be  able  to  judge  of  it  a  little 
better.  You  know  the  crisis  of  a  play 
is  in  the  first  a6t ;  its  damnation  or  sal- 
vation wiiolly  rests  there.  But  till  that 
first  ad  is  over,  every  body  suspends  his 
vote  ;  so  how  do  you  think  I  can  form, 
as  yet,  any  just  idea  of  the  speeches  in 
regard  to  their  length  or  shortness?  the 
connexion  and  symmetry  of  such  little 
parts  with  one  another  must  naturally 
escape  me,  as  not  having  the  pLui  oi  the 
whole  in  my  head  ;  neiiiier  CdU  I  decide 
about  the  thoughts,  whether  they  are 
wrong  or  supe.  riuous ;  they  may  have 
some  future  tendency  which  I  perceive 


•  The  lines  which  he  means  hers  are  from — 
thus  ever  f^rnve  ard  undislurh' d  >e]Ucl\'.n~to 
Rubellius Irves.  For  the  part  of  the  scene,  whiii* 
he  Sent  ia  fci'  fjiroer  letiir,  be; v  ihctc, 
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not.  The  style  only  was  free  to  me, 
and  there  I  liiid  we  are  pretty  much  of 
the  same  stiuiment :  for  you  say  the  af- 
fei5latioii  of  imitatuig  Shakespciir  m;iy 
doubtless  be  carried  too  farj  I  say  as 
much  and  no  more.  For  old  words  we 
know  are  old  i;<)ld,  provided  they  are 
well  chosen.  Whatever  Ennius  was,  I 
do  not  consider  Shakespear  as  a  dunghill 
in  the  least :  on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  niiiie 
n(  ancient  ore,  where  all  our  great  mo- 
dern poets  have  found  their  advantage, 
J  do  not  know  how  it  is  j  but  his  old  ex- 
pressions have  more  energy  in  them  than 
curs,  and  are  even  more  adapted  to  poe- 
try;  certainly,  where  they  are  judiciously 
and  sparingly  inserted,  they  add  a  certain 
grace  to  the  composition  ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  Poussin  gave  a  beauty  to  his 
pictures  by  his  knowledge  in  the  ancient 
proportions  :  but  should  be,  or  any  other 
painter,  carry  the  imitation  too  far, 
and  neglect  that  best  of  models.  Nature, 
I  am  afraid  it  would  prove  a  very  ilat 
performance.  To  finish  this  long  criti- 
cism :  I  have  this  farther  notion  about 
Old  words  revived,  (is  not  this  a  \nelly 
\\ay  of  finishing  ?)  I  think  them  of  ex- 
cellent use  in  tales  ;  they  add  a  certain 
drollery  to  the  comic,  and  a  romantic 
gravity  to  the  serious,  which  are  both 
charming,  in  their  kind;  and  this  way  of 
charming  Dryden  understood  very  well. 
One  need  only  rend  JMilton  to  acknow- 
kdge  the  dignity  they  give  the  Epic.  But 
BOW  comes  my  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  be  usee!  in  tragedy  more  sparingly  than 
in  n)ast  kinds  of  poetry.  Tragedy  is 
designed  ioi-  public  representation,  and 
tvhat  i.-*  designed  for  that  should  be 
certainly  moit  intelligible.  I  believe  half 
the  audlcHce  that  come  to  Shakespear's 
plays  do  not  understand  the  half  of  what 
they  hear. — BinJi/iisso?is  enjtn. — Yet  one 
^ord  nn)re. — You  think  the  ten  or 
twelve  lirst  lines  the  best,  now  I  am  for 
the  fourteen  last  ;  add,  that  they  contain 
tot  one  word  of  ancientry. 

I  rejoice  you  found  amusement  in 
Joseph  Andrews.  But  then  I  think 
your  conceptions  of  Paradise  a  little 
upon  the  Bergerac.  Les  Lettrcs  de 
iStraphim  R.  a  Madavie  la  Cherul'inesse 
de  Q.  What  a  piece  of  extravagance 
would  there  be ! 

And  now  you  must  know  that  ray  bo- 
dy continues  weak  and  enervate.  And 
Igr  my  animal  spirits,  th?y  are  in  per- 


petual fluduation  :  some  whole  days  I 
have  no  relish,  no  attention  (or  any  thuig: 
at  otner  times  I  revive^  and  am  capable 
of  writing  a  long  leiier,  ns  you  see  :  and 
tho'Ji^h  1  do  not  write  speeches,  yet  i 
translate  them.  V/hen  you  understand 
what  speech,  you  will  own  that  it  is  a 
bold,  and  perhaps  a  dull  attempt.  In 
three  wcrds,  it  is  prose,  it  is  from  Taci- 
tus, it  is  of  Germanicus.  Peruse,  per- 
pend,  pronounce, 

LE  TTEPv    XLYIII. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  IFast. 

London,  April  1742. 
J  9HOVLD  not  have  failed  to  answer 
your  letter  imniediately,  but  I  went 
out  of  town  for  a  little  while,  which  hin- 
dered me.  Its  length  (besides  the  plea- 
sure naturally  accompanying  a  long  letter 
from  you)  atfords  me  a  new  one,  when 
I  think  it  is  a  symptom  of  the  recovery 
of  your  health,  and  flatter  myself  that 
your  bodily  strength  returns  in  propor- 
tion. Pray  do  not  forget  to  mention  the 
progress  you  make  continually.  As  to 
Agrippina,  I  begin  to  be  of  your  opi- 
nion ;  and  find  myself  (as  won^en  are  of 
their  children)  less  enamoured  of  my 
produdtions  the  older  they  grow.  She  is 
laid  up  to  sleep  till  next  summer ;  so  bid 
her  good  night.  I  think  you  have  trans- 
lated Tacitus  very  justly,  that  is,  freely; 
and  accommodated  liis  thoughts  to  the 
turn  and  genius  of  our  language  j  which, 
though  I  commend  your  judgment,  is  no 
comniei:dation  of  the  English  tongue, 
which  is  too  diffuse,  and  daily  grows 
more  and  more  enervate.  One  shall  ne- 
ver be  more  sensible  of  this,  than  ia 
turning  an  autlior  like  Tacitus.  I  have 
been  trying  it  in  some  parts  of  I'hucy- 
dides  (who  has  a  little  resemblance  of 
him  in  his  conciseness),  and  endeavour- 
ed to  do  it  closely,  but  found  it  produced 
mere  nonsense.  If  you  have  any  inclina- 
tion to  see  what  figure  Tacitus  makes  in 
Italian,  I  have  a  Tuscan  translation  of 
Davanzati,  much  esteemed  in  Italy  j  and 
will  send  you  the  same  speedi  you  sent 
me;  that  is,  if  you  care  for  it.  In  the 
mean  time  accept  of  Propertius  *. 

»  A  translation  of  the  ist  eltgy  of  the  2d  bock 
m  linglish  rhyme. 
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LETTER   XLIX. 


Mr.  JVest  to  Mr.  Gmj/. 

Popes,  May  5,  J74i- 
VV^'tthout  any  preface  t  come  to 
your  verses,  which  I  read  over  and 
over  with  eKCCssive  pleasure,  aiul  which 
flre  at  U'ast  as  good  as  Propertius.  I  am 
only  sorry  you  follow  the  blunders  of 
Broukhusius,  all  whose  insertions  are 
DonsKiise,  I  have  iome  objections  to  your 
antujuatcd  words,  and  am  also  an  enemy 
to  Alexandrines  ;  at  least  I  do  not  like 
them  in  £lej;y.  But  after  all,  I  admire 
your  translation  so  extremely,  that  I  can- 
not help  repenting  1  long  to  shew  you 
some  little  errors  you  are  fallen  into  by 
following  Broukhusius.  Were  I  with 
you  now,  and  Propertius  with  your  verses 
lay  upon  the  table  between  us,  I  could 
<liscussthis  point  in  a  moment  j  but  there 
is  nothing  so  tiresome  as  spinning  out  a 
criticism  in  aletterj  doubts  arise,  and 
explanations  follow,  till  there  swells  out 
at  least  a  volume  of  undigested  observa- 
tions :  and  all  because  you  are  not  with 
him  whom  you  want  to  convince.  Read 
only  the  Letters  between  Pope  and 
Cromwell  in  proof  of  this  ;  they  dispute 
"without  end.  Are  you  aware  now  that 
I  have  an  interest  all  this  while  in  banish- 
ing criticism  from  our  correspondence? 
Indeed  I  hive;  for  I  am  going  to  write 
clown  a  little  Ode  (if  it  deserves  the 
name)  for  your  perusal,  which  I  am 
afraid  will  hardly  stand  that  test. 

LETTER   L. 

Mr.  Cray  to  Mr.  JFest. 

London,  May  8,  1742. 
Vov  see,  by  what  I  sent  you,  that  I 
converse,  as  usual,  with  none  but 
the  dead  ;  they  are  my  old  friends,  and 
almost  make  me  long  to  be  with  them. 
You  will  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  I 
^'ho  live  only  in  times  past,  am  able  to 
tell  you  no  news  of  the  present.  I  have 
finished  the  Peloponnesian  war  much  to 
my  honour,  and  a  tight  confliiSl  it  was,  I 
promise  you.  I  have  drank  and  sung 
with  Anacreon  for  the  last  fortnight,  and 
am  now  feeding  sheep  with  Theocritus. 
Besides,  to  quit  my  figure  (because  it  is 


foolish),  I  have  run  over  Pliny's  Epistles 
and  Martial  Ik  irx^^yH  ;  not  to  mention 
Petrarch,  who,  by  the  way,  is  some- 
times v(  ry  tender  and  natural.  I  must 
needs  tell  you  threii  lines  in  Anacreon» 
where  the  expression  seems  tome  inimi- 
table. He  is  describing  hair  as  he  would 
have  it  painted. 

'A^£?  Kf  (}i\i:7i  Ktidxi. 

Guess,    too,    where   this  is   about  a 
dimple. 

Si(^il!a  in  mrnfo  imprtssa  Amorh  digittd* 
Vciii<rio  dcmomtrani  noUkucincm. 

LETTER    LL 

Mr.  JFest  to  Mr.  Gray, 

Popes,  May  1 1,  1742. 
Vo^'R  fragment  is  in  Aulus  Gellius  ; 
and  both  it  and  your  Greek  deli- 
cious. But  why  are  you  thus  melancho- 
ly ?  i  am  so  sorry  for  it,  that  you  see  I 
cann(;t  forbear  writing  again  the  very  first 
opportunity;  though  I  have  little  tosay^ 
except  to  expostulate  with  you  about  it. 
I  find  you  converse  much  with  the  dead, 
and  I  do  not  blame  you  for  that ;  I  con- 
verse with  them  tuo,  though  not  indeed 
with  the  Greek.  But  I  nmst  condemn 
you  for  your  longing  to  be  with  thcni. 
What,  are  there  no  joys  among  the 
living  ?  I  could  almost  cry  out  with  Ca* 
tullus,  "  Alphene  immemor,  atqiie  ima^ 
nimis  false  sodaLibus  .'"  But  to  turn  an 
accusation  thus  upon  another  is  ungene- 
rous ;  SO  I  will  take  my  leave  of  you  for 
the  present  with  a  "  Fale,  et  vive  paidis' 
per  cum  vivis." 

LETTER    LIE. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  JFest. 

London,  May  27,  1742. 
]y£iNE,  you  are  to  know,  is  a  white 
melancholy,  or  rath,  r  leucocholy  fc-r 
the  most  part ;  which,  though  it  seldom 
laughs  or  dances,  nor  ever  amounts  to 
what  one  calls  joy  or  pleasure,  yet  is  a 
good  easy  sort  of  a  state,  and  ^a  ne  laisse 
que  de  s'aviuser.  The  only  fault  of  it  is 
insipidity ;  waich  is  apt  now  and  then  to 
give  a  sort  of  ennui,  which  makes  one 
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form  certain  little  wishes  that  signify  no- 
thing. But  there  is  another  sort,  black  in- 
■  deed,  which  I  have  now  and  then  felt, 
that  has  somewhat  in  it  like  Teriuliian's 
rule  of  faith,  Credo,  quia  hnpn.mUl-e  est; 
tor  it  believes,  nay,  is  sure  of  every  thing 
that  is  unlikely,  so  it  be  but  frightful ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  excludes  and 
shuts  its  eyes  to  the  most  possible  hopes, 
and  every  thing  that  is  pleasurable  ;  from 
this  thf  Lord  deliver  us  !  for  none  but  he 
and  sonshiiiy  weather  can  do  it.  In  hopes 
of  enjoying  this  kind  of  weather,  lam 
■going  into  the  country  for  a  few  weeks, 
but  sliall  be  never  the  nearer  any  society: 
so,  if  you  have  any  charity,  you  will 
continue  to  write.  My  life  is  like  Harry 
the  Fourth's  supper  of  hens:  "  Poulets 
"  a  la  Iror/ie,  pouli'ls  en  ragout,  poulets 
"  on  li:ic/tis,  poiilfls  en  J'l  icas/es." 
Reading  here,  reading  there;  nothing  but 
books  with  diSferent  sauces.  Do  not 
let  me  lo.-.e  my  dessert  tlien  ;  for  though 
that  be  rc.iding  too,  yet  it  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent flavour.  The  May  seems  to  be 
come  since  your  invitation  ;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  bask  in  her  beams  and  dress  me 
in  her  roses. 

J£:  capui  in  •ternu  strnptr  lalen  rosS, 

I  shall  see  Mr.  — —and  his  wife,  nay, 
and  his  child  too,  for  he  has  got  a  boy. 
Ts  it  not  odd  to  cotisider  one's  cotenipo- 
raries  in  the  grave  light  of  husband  and 
father  ?     There  are  my  ]joXi\^  and 


they  are  statesmen  ;  do  not  you 
remember  them  dirty  boys  playing"  at 
rricktt  ?  As  tiur  me,  I  am  never  a  bit  the 
<ilder,  nor  the  bigger,  nor  the  wiser  tlian 
1  was  then  ;  no,  not  for  having  been  be- 
youd  s^.     Pray  how  arc  you  ? 

LETTER   Lllf. 
Mr,  Grny  to  Dr.  U'liarton-. 

Cambridge,  December  27,  1742. 

T    orGHT   to   have   returned    you  my 
thanks  a  long  time  ago,  for  the  plea- 
sure, I  should  say  prodigy,  of  your  let- 
ter ;  for  such  a  thing  has  not  happened 


above  twice  within  this  last  age  to  mortal 
man,  and  no  one  here  can  conceive  what 
it  may  portend.  You  have  heard,  I  sup- 
pose, how  I  have  be?n  employed  a  parif 
of  the  time,  how,  by  my  own  indetati- 
gabl.  application  for  these  ten  years  past^ 
and  by  the  care  and  vigilance  of  that 
vi'orthy  magistrate  the  man  in  bluef 
(who,  I  assure  you-,  lias  not  spared  his 
laboar,  nor  could  have  done  more  for  his 
own  son),  I  am  got  iialf  \\<ry  to  tlie  top 
of  jurisiM^udencej,  and  bid  as  fair  as  ano- 
ther body  to  open  a  case  of  irapotency 
with  all  decency  and  eJrcumspe6lion. 
You  see  my  ambition.  I  do  not  doubt 
but  some  thirty  years  hence  I  shall  cofi- 
vince  the  world  and  you  that  I  am  a  very 
pretty  young  fellow  j  and  may  come  to 
shine  in  a  )irotession,  perhaps  the  noblest 
of  all  except  man-midwifery.  As  for  you, 
if  your  distemper  and  you  can  but  agree 
about  going  to  London,  I  may  reason- 
ably expe6t  in  a  much  shorter  time  to  sec 
you  in  your  three-cornered  villa,  doing 
the  h(n>ours  of  a  well-furnished  table 
with  as  much  dignity,  as  rich  a  inien, 
and  as  capacious  a  belly,  as  Dr.  Mead. 
Methinks  I  see  Dr. — ,  at  the  lower  end 
of  it,  lost  in  admiraii :)n  of  your  goodly- 
person  and  parts,  cramming  down-  his 
envy  (for  it  will  rise)  \\  lih  the  wing  of  a 
pheasant,  and  drowning  it  in  neat  Bur- 
gundy. But  not  to  tempt  your  asthma 
too  much  with  such  aprospecV,  I  should 
think  you  might  be  almost  as  happy  and 
as  great  as  this  even  in  the  coivntry.  But 
you  know  best,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to 
say  any  thing  that  might  stop  you  in  tne 
career  of  glory  ;  far  be  it  from  me  to 
hamper  the  wheels  of  your  gilded  cha- 
riot. Cio  on,  Sir  Thomas;  and  whea 
you  die  (for  even  physicians-  must  die^* 
may  the  faculty  in  Warwick-lane  ereft 
your  statue  in  the  very  niche  of  Sir  John 
Cutler's. 

I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  sorry  I  am 
for  your  illness,  but  1  hope  it  is  too  late 
now :  I  can  only  say  that  I  really  was  very- 
sorry.  May  you  live  a  hundred  Christ- 
masses,  and  eat  as  many  collars  of  braWn 
stuck  with  rosemary.     Adieu,  &c. 


•  Of  Old-park,    ntar    Durham.      With    this        ■*■  A  servant  of  the  Vies  Chancellor'?  for  the 
ge-uleman   Mr.  Gray  contra>£ted   an  acquaintance     time  beir.g,  usually  known  by  tl»e  name  of  Blua 


•  try  early;  and  though  they  were  not  educated 
iog<;ilitr  at  Eton,  yet  afterwards  at  Camhridge, 
v/hen  tlie  Ooftor  was  fellow  of  rtinbroke-haU, 
tney  became  intimate  friends,  and  continued  sx)  co 
U.c  lime  ot  Mr.  Cra>'sUea;h> 


Coat,  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  Ails  for  De- 
grees, &c. 
X  i.e.  Batchclor  of  Civil  Law. 
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nnd  the  rest  (the  wiser  part)  wait  to  catch 
the  judgment  of  the  world  immediatdy 
above    thcin ;    that  is,    Dick's  and    tht: 
Jlaiiibow    coffee-houses.     Your  ri;adier 
way  would  be  to  ask  the  ladies  that  keep 
the  bars  in  these  two  theatres  of  criti- 
Peterhouse,  Arril  26,  1744-       cism.     Howcver,  to  shcw  you  that  I  am 
Vou  write  so  feelingly  to  Mr.  Brown,    a  judge,  as  well  as  my  countrymen,   I 
and  represent  your  abandoned  condi-    will    tell    you,    though    I   have  rather 
tion  in  terms  so  touching,  that  whatgra-    turned  it  over  than  read  it  (but  no  mat- 
titudc  could  not  elffft  in  several  months,    ter  ;  n;>  more  have  they),  that  it  seems 
compassion  has  brought  about  in  a  tew     to   me   ab()\e   the   middling;  and  now 
days;  and  broke  that  strong  attachment,    and  then,  for  a  little  while,  rises  even  to 
or  rather  allc'^iance,  which  I  and  all  here    the  best,  particularly  in  description.     It 
owe  to  oar  sovereign  lady  and  mistress,     is  often  obscure,  and  even  unintelligible  j 
the  president  of  presidents  and  head  of    and  too  much  infeded  with  the  Hutch- 
heads   (if  I  may  be  permitted   to  pro-    inson  jargon.    In  short,  its  great  fault  is, 
nounce  her  name,  ti)at  ineffable  Ofto-    that  it  was  published  at  least  nine  years 
grammaton),  the  power  of  Laziness.  You    too  early.     xVnd  so  methinks  in  a  i'cw 
must  know  she  had  been  pleased  to  ap-     words,  ^'  a  la  mode  du  Temple,"  I  have 
point  me  (in  preference  to  so  many  old     very  jiertly  dispatched  what  perhaps  may 
servants  of  hers  who  h.ul  spent   their     for  several  years  have  employed  a  very 
whole  lives  in  qualifying  themselves  for    ingenious  man  worth  fifty  of  myself. 
the  oflice)   grand  picker  of  straws  and        You  are  much  in  the  right  to  have  a 
push-pin  i)layer  to  her  Supinity  (for  that    taste  for  Socrates  ;  he  was  a  divine  man. 
is  her  title).     The  first  is  inucli  in  the     J  must  tell  you,  by  way  of  news  of  the 
nature  of  Lord  President  of  the  Conn-     place,  that  the  other  day  a  certain  new 
cil  ;  and  the  otiier  like  the  groom-porter,     professor  made  an  apology  for  him  an 
only  without  the  profit  ;  but  as  they  are    hour  long  in  the  schools ;  and  all  the 
both  things  of  very  great  honour  in  this    world  brought  in  Socrates  guilty,  except 
country,  I   considered  with  myself  the    the  people  of  his  own  college, 
load    of    Cuvy    attending     such    great        The  rouse  is  gone,  and  left  me  in  far 
charges ;  and  besides  (between  you  and    worse  company  ;  if  she  returns,  you  will 
me),  I  found  myself  unable  to  support    hear  of  her.     As  to  her  child-|-  (since 
tlie  fatigue  of  keepirig  up  the  appearatice    you  are  so  good  as  to  inquire  after  it),  it 
that  persons  of  such 'dignity  must  do  :  so    is  but  a  puling  chit  yet,  not  a  bit  grown 
I  thought  proper  to  decline  it,  and  ex-     to  speak  of;  1  believe,  poor  thing,  it  has 
cused  myself  as  well  as  I  could.     How-    got   the  worms  that  will   carry  it   off 
ever,  as  you  see  such  an  affair  must  take    at  last.     Mr.  Trollope  and   I   are  in  a 
up  a  good  deal  of  fime,  and  it  has  ahvays    course  of  tar- water  ;  he  for  his  present, 
been;  the  policy  of  this  court  to  proceed    and  I  for  my  future  distempers.    If  yoii 
slowly,  like   the    Imperial   and  that  of    think  it  will  kill  me,  send  away  a  man 
Spain,  in  the  dispatch  of  business,  you    and  horse  direftly ;  for  I  drink  like  .sk 
will  on  this  account  the  easier  forgive    fish.     Yours,  &c. 
me,  if  I  have  not  answered  your  letter 
before. 

You  desire  to  know,  it  seems,  what 
chara6ter  the  poern  of  your  young  friend 
bears  here*.  I  wonder  that  you  ask  the 
opinion  of  a  nation,  where  those,  who 
pretend  to  judge,  do  not  judge  at  all  j 


LETTER   LV. 
JFrom  the  same  to  the  same; 


Cambridge,   Dec.  11,   1746. 
J  WOULD  make  you  an  excuse  (as  in- 
deed I  ought)  if  thev  were  a  sort  of 

should  seem  thai  the  author  had  very  much  the     thlntr  I  ever  (tovp  anv  ripHit  tn  mvself  in 

«ame  opinion  aiterwards  of  his  own  work,  which     ,^  ^  ^^^^  S^ve  any  cied  t  to  myseit  in 

Mr.  Gray  here  expresses  ;  since  he  undertook  a  re-     these  Cases  J    but  I  knOW  they   are  never 
form  of  it,  wliich  must  have  given  him,  had  he 

f.°rf  i^l?:!  L^:.."  "'"^^  "^"''l«  ^^^^  ^^^  WfntSP       t  He  here  means  his  Foera  "  Dc  Prlnclpih 

(^  (^  true 


*  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  :  from  the  post- 
humous pubhcation  of  Dr.  Akenside's  Poems,   it 


it  entirely  new. 
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true.  Nothing  so  sillj^  ns  indolence  when 
it  hopes    to  disguise  itself:    every  one 
knows  it  by  its  saunter,^::^  they  do  his 
Majesty  (God  bl-rss  him)  at  a  masque- 
rade, by  t  e  firmness  of  his  tread  and 
the   elevation    of  his   chin.     However, 
somewhat  I  had  to  say  that  has  a  little 
shadow   of  reason  it.     I   have  been   in 
town   (I  suppose   you  know)  flaunting 
about  at  all  kind  of  public  places  with 
two  friends  lately  returned  from  abroad. 
The  world  itself  has  some  attnittions  in 
it  to  a  solitary  of  six  years  standing  j  and 
agreeable  well  mtaning  people  of  sense 
(thank  Heaven  there  are  so  few  of  them) 
are  my  peculiar  magnet.   It  is  no  wonder 
then  if  I  felt  some  rclu6)ance  at  parting 
with   them  so   sof)n  ;   or  if  my   spirits, 
M'hen  1  returned  back  to  my  cell,  should 
sink  for  a  time,  not  indeed  to  storm  and 
temix-bt,  but  a  good  deal  below  change- 
able. Besides,  Seneca  says  (and  my  pitch 
of  philosophy   does  not   pretend    to    be 
much  above  Seneca)  "  Nunquani  mores, 
"  (jms   cxtuU,    rej'era.     Aliquid    ex   eo 
*'  quod  composui,  turlatur :  aliquid  ex 
"  his,  quae  fugavi,  redit."     And  it  will 
happen  to  such  as  us,  mere  imps  of  sci- 
ence.    Well  it  may,  when  ^\'isdom  her- 
self is  forced  often 

In  sweet  retired  solitude 
To  plume  her  feathers,  and  let  grow  her  wings, 
That  in  the  various  bustle  of  resort 
IVere'aJl  too  ruffled,  and  sometimes  impair'd. 

It  is  a  foolish  tlnng  that  without 
tnoney  one  cannot  either  live  as  one 
pleases,  or  where  and  with  whom  one 
pleases,  Sv^wft  somewhere  says,  tiat 
money  is  liberty  ;  aiid  I  fear  noney  is 
friendship  too  and  society,  and  almost 
every  external  blessing.  It  is  a  great, 
though  an  ill-natuied,  comioi-t,  to  see 
most  of  those  who  have  it  in  plenty, 
without  pleasure,  without  liberty,  and 
■without  Iriends, 

I  am  not  altogether  of  your  opinion  as 
to  ycur  historical  consolation  in  time  of 
trouble  :  a  caira  melancholy  it  may  pro- 
duce, a  stiher  sort  of  despuir  (and  thai 
only  in  some  circumstances,  and  on  some 
constitutions)  ;  but  I  doubt  no  real  com- 
fort or  content  can  ever  arise  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  but  from  hope, 

I  take  it  very  ill  you  .<>hould  have  been 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  tlie  war*,  and 
yet  say  nothing  of  the  retreat  before  Sy- 
racuse ;  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  the  finest  thing 

*  ThKcydidf s,  1.  vii. 


you  ever  read  in  yourlife  ?  And  how  doe.s 
Xenophon  or  Plutarch  agree  with  you? 
For  my  part.  I  read  Aristotle,  his  poetics, 
politics,  and  morals ;  though  I  do  not 
well  know  which  is  which.  In  the  first 
pl.ice,  he  is  tlie  hardest  author  by  far 
I  ever  meddled  with.  Then  he  has  a 
dry  conciseness,  that  njakes  one  imagine, 
one  is  perusing  a  table  of  contents  rather 
than  a  book  :  it  tastes  for  all  the  world 
like  chopped  hay,  or  rather  like  chopped 
logic;  for  i;e  has  a  violent  affedion  to 
that  art,  being  in  some  sort  his  own 
invention  ;  so  tiuit  he  often  loses  himself 
in  little  trifling  distindions  and  verbal 
niceties  ;  and,  what  is  worse,  leaves  you 
to  extricate  him  as  well  as  you  can. 
Thirdly,  he  has  suffered  vastly  from  ths 
transcribblers,  as  all  autlior.s  of  great 
brevity  necessarily  must.  Fourthly  and- 
lastly,  he  has  abundance  of  fine  uncom- 
mon things,  which  make  him  well  worth 
the  pains  he  gives  one.  You  see  what 
you  are  to  expedt  from  him. 


LETTER    LVL 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  JValpoJe. 

Cambridge,    i74T. 

T  HAD  been  absent  from  this  place  a  ftvr 
days,  and  at  my  return  lound  Gibber's 
bookf  upon  my  table  :  J  return  you  my 
thanks  for  it,  and  have  already  run  over 
a  considerable  part  ;  for  w  ho  could  resist 
Mrs.  Laetitia  Piikington's  recommenda- 
tion .'  (By  the  way  is  there  any  such  gen- 
tlewoman J  }  or  has  somebody  put  on  the- 
style  of  a  scribbling  woman's  j.anegyric 
to  deceive  and  laugh  at  Coiley  ?)  Ho 
seems  to  me  full  as  pert  and  as  dull 
as  usual.  There  are  whole  pages  of  com- 
mon-place stuff,  ti.at  tor  stupidity  might- 
have  been  wrote  by  Dr.  Waterlar.d,  or 
any  other  grave  divine,  did  not  the  flirt- 
ing saucy  phrase  give  them  at  a  distance 
an  air  of  youth  and  gaiety;  it  is  very 
true,  he  is  often  in  the  right  with  regard 
to  Tully's  weaknesses;  but  was  there 
any  one  that  did  not  see  them  ?  Those,  I 
imagine,  that  would  find  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart,  are  no  more  likely  to 

+  Entitled  *'  Observations  on  Cicero's  Cha- 
"  rafter." 

X  This  lady  made  herself  more  known  sow* 
tijQi^  a^tei  th«  dat«4>f  thu  lei:er., 

trust 
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trust  the  Dodor's  recommendation  than 
the  Player's  ;  and  as  to  re.ison  and  truth, 
would  thty  know  their  own  taces,do  yuu 
think,  it  they  looked  in  the  glass,  and 
saw  themselves  so  be.jizeni:d  in  tattered 
tringe  and  tarnished  lace,  in  French 
jewels  and  dirty  furbelows,  the  frippery 
t>l"a  stroller's  wardrobe  ? 

Literature,  to  take  it  in  its  most  com- 
prehensive sense,  and  include  every  thing 
that  requires  invention  or  judgmejit,  or 
barely  application  and  industry,  seems 
indeed  drawing  apace  to  its  dissolution, 
and  remarkably  since  the  beginning  ot 
the  H-ar.  I  ren)cmber  to  have  read  Mr. 
Spence's  pretty  book ;  though  (as  he 
then  had  not  been  at  Rome  for  the  last 
time)  it  must  have  increased  greatly  since 
that  in  bulk.  If  you  ask  me  wi)at  I  read, 
I  protest  1  do  not  recollett  one  syllable  ; 
but  only  in  general,  that  they  were  the 
best-bred  sort  of  men  in  the  world,  just 
the  kind  of  frincLs  one  \vould  wi^h  to 
meet  in  a  tine  sun)mer's  evening,  if  one 
wished  to  meet  any  at  all,  I'he  heads 
and  tails  of  the  dialogues,  published  sepa- 
rate in  lOmo,  wouid  make  the  sweetest 
reading  in  nathir  for  young  gentlemen  of 
family  and  fortune,  that  are  learning  to 
dance.  I  rejoice  to  hear  there  is  such  a 
crowd  of  dramatical  performances  coin- 
ing upon  the  stage.  Agrippina  can  stay 
very  well,  she  thanks  you,  and  be  damned 
at  leisure  :  I  hope  in  God  you  have  not 
mentioned,  or  shewed  to  any  body,  that 
scene  (for  trusting  in  its  badness,  I  for- 
got to  caution  you  coixerning  it)  ;  but 
I  heard  the  other  day,  that  I  was  writing 
a  play,  and  was  told  the  nan:ie  of  it, 
which  nobody  here  could  know,  I  am 
sure.  The  employment  you  propose  to 
mc  much  better  suits  my  inclina.ion  ; 
but  r  much  fear  our  joint-stock  would 
hardly  compose  a  small  volume ;  what  I 
have  is  less  considerable  than  you  would 
imagine,  and  of  tliat  little  we  should  not 
be  willing  to  publish  all.  *  *  *§. 

This  is  all  I  can  any  where  find.  You, 
I  imagine,  may  have  a  good  deal  aiore. 
I  should  not  care  how  unwise  the  ordi- 
nary run  ot  readers  might  think  ray  affec- 
tion for  b.i.n,  provided  those  itw,  that 
ever  loved  any  body,  or  judged  of  any 
thing   rightly,    might,  from   such  little 

^  What  is  here  omitted  was  a  short  catalogue 
of  Mr.    West's   Toeury    ih«iJ   in  Mr.    tray's 


remains,  be  moved  to  consider  what  he 
would  have  been  ;  and  to  wish  that  Hea- 
ven had  granted  him  a  longer  life  and  a 
mind  more  at  ease. 

I  send  yon  a  few  lines,  though  Latin, 
which  you  do  not  like,  for  the  sake  ot  the 
subjed*;  it  makes  part  of  a  large  design, 
and  is  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book, 
which  was  intended  to  treat  of  the  pas- 
sions. Excuse  the  three  f;rst  verses  ; 
you  know  vanity,  with  the  Romans,  is 
a  poetical  liceiiCe. 

LETTER  LVir. 

Fiom  the  same  to  the  same, 

Cambridge,  March  i,  if 47. 
As  one  ought  to  be  particularly  careful 
to  avoid  blunders  in  a  compliment 
of  condolence,  it  would  be  a  sensible 
satista6tion  to  me  (before  I  testify  my 
sorrow,  and  the  sincere  part  I  take  iii 
your  misfortune)  to  know  for  certain, 
who  it  is  I  lament.  I  knew  Zara  and 
Selima  (Selima,  was  it  ?  or  Fiitima  ?)  or 
rather  I  knew  them  both  together  ;  tor  I 
cannot  justly  say  which  was  which. 
Then  as  to  your  handsome  cat,  the  name 
you  distinguish  her  by,  I  am  no  less  at  a 
loss,  as  well  knowing  one's  handsome 
cat  is  always  the  cat  one  likes  best ;  or,  if 
one  be  alive  and  the  other  dead,  it  is 
usually  the  latter  that  is  the  handsomest. 
Besides,  if  the  point  were  never  so  clear, 
I  hope  you  do  not  think  me  so  ill-bred 
or  so  imprudent  as  to  forfeit  all  my  inte- 
rest in  the  survivor :  Oh  no  !  I  would 
rather  seem  to  mistake,  and  imagine  to 
be  sure  it  must  be  the  tabby  one  that  had 
met  with  this  sad  accident.  Till  this 
affair  is  a  little  better  determined,  yoa 
will  excuse  me  if  1  do  not  begin  to  cryj 

"  Ttmpus  Inane  peto,  requum,  spat'iumque  dolaris"  ' 

Which  interval  is  the  more  convenient, 
as  it  gives  time  to  rejoice  with  you  on 
your  ne\v  honoursf .  This  is  only  a  be- 
ginning ;  I  reckon  next  week  we  shall 
hear  you  are  a  free-mason,  or  gonno- 
gon  at  least.  Heigh  ho  !  I  feel  (as  yoa 
to  be  sure  have  done  long  since)  that  I 
have  very  Uttle  to  say,  at  least  in  prose. 
Somebody  will  be  the  better  for  it  5  I  do 
not  mean  you,  but  your  cat,  jcue  Made- 

*  The  admirable  apostrophe  to  Mr.  West. 
+  Mr.  Walpole  was  about  'Vbij  lurie  elsiled  3 
feilvvrofthe  Koyal  Society, 

Gl  (J  2  moisdle 
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moiseUe  SeJimc,  whom  I  am  nbdut  to 
immortalize  for  one  week  or  fortnight,  ns 
follows  *  *  *  *  *  II  There's  a  Poem  for 
you,  it  is  rather  too  long  for  an  Epitaph. 


LETTER    LVIIL 

Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Uliarton. 

Stoke,  ]une  5,  174S. 
VouR  friendship  has  interested  itself  in 
my  affairs  so  naturally,  that  I  cannot 
help  troubling  you  a  little  with  a  detail  of 
themf.*  *  *  -x  *  *  *  And  now,  my  dear 
V/harton,  w!iy  must  [  IcU  ynu  a  ihiug  so 
contrary  to  my  own  wishes  and  your's  ? 
I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  see  you 
in  the  North,  or  to  enjoy  any  of  those 
agreeable  hours  I  had  flattered  myself 
•with.  This  business  will  oblige  me  to 
be  in  town  several  tim;  s  during  the  sum- 
mer, particularly  in  August,  wlien  half 
the  money  is  to  be  paid ;  besides,  the 
good  people  h^re  would  tliink  me  the 
most  careless  and  ruinous  of  mortals,  if 
I  should  take  such  a  journey  at  this  time. 
Tlie  only  satisfaction  I  can  pretend  to,  is 
that  of  hearing  from  you,  and  particu- 
lar y  at  this  time  when  I  was  bid  to 
expcft  tlie  good  news  of  an  increase  of 
your  family.  Your  opinion  of  Diodorus 
is  doubtless  rig  t ;  but  there  are  things 
in  him  very  curious,  got  out  of  better 
authorities  now  lost.  Do  you  remember 
the  Egyptian  history,  and  particularly 
the  account  of  the  gold  mines  ?  My 
own  readir.gs  liave  been  crwelly  inter- 
rupted :  what  I  havi'  been  highly  pleased 
with,  is  the  new  Comedy  from  Paiis  by 
Gresset,  called  le  Mcciiant ;  if  you  have 
it  not,  buy  his  works  all  together  in  two 
little  volumes;  they  are  collected  by  the 
Dutch  booksellers,  and  consequ.^ntiy  con- 
tain some  trash  ;  but  then  there  are  the 
Ververt,  the  Epistle  to  P.  Bougeant,  the 
Chartreuse,  that  to  his  sister,  nnOdeon 
his  country,  and  another  on  Mediocrity, 
and   the   Sidnei,    another  Comedy,    all 

y  Tlie  reader  need  hardly  be  told,  thst  the  4lh 
Ode  in  ihe  Collection  of  Ins  i'oems  was  inserted 
in  the  place  ot  these  <isierisks. 

+  i  '.e  paragraph  heie  omitted  contained  an  ac- 
count of  .Mr.  CJray's  loss  of  a  house  by  fire  in  Corn- 
hill,  aiid  the  txpence  he  should  be  at  m  rehulding 
it.      Ihcugh  :t  was  insuied,   he  ci;uld  .a  this  time 

ill  ^'ear  'o  lay  out  the  adiliuoual  suin  jisMSaary  tor 
tiie  purpose. 


which  have  great  beauties.  There  is  also 
a  Poem  lately  published  by  Thomson, 
called  the  Ca-.tle  of  Indolence,  with  some 
good  stanz.is  in  it.  Mr.  Mason  is  my 
acquaiiitance  ;  I  liked  th:it  Ode+  much, 
but  have  found  no  one  eKe  thai  did.  He 
has  much  f.incy,  little  judgment,  and  a 
good  deal  of  modesty  j  1  take  him  for  a 
good  :-,nd  well  meaning  creauire;  but 
then  he  is  really  in  siniDlicity  a  child, 
and  k)ves  e\ery  body  he  meets  with  r  he 
reads  little  or  nothing  ;  writes  abundance, 
and  that  with  a  dc^ign  to  make  his  for- 
tune bv  it.  My  best  comp'iuients  to 
Mrs.  Whnrfon  an  1  your  familv:  does 
that  name  include  any  body  1  am  not  yet 
acquainted  witli  ? 


LET  T  ]<:  P.     LIX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Stoke,  .*urus;  19,  1748, 
J  AM  glad  you  have  had  any  pleasure  iti 
Gresset ;  he  se.  ms  to  me  a  truly  ele- 
gant and  charming  writer  ;  the  Mechant 
is  the  be.it  Comedy  I  ever  rea  i;  his  iCd- 
ward  I  could  scarce  get  through  _:  it  is 
puerile;  thoug'i  there  are  g<;od  lines, 
such  as  this,  for  example  : 

"  Lejour  d  un  nnuveju  regin  est  le  jour  des  hi^r^^ts. 

But  good  lines  will  make  any  thing  rather 
than  a  good  play  :  however,  you  are  to 
consider  this  a  collection  made  up  by  the 
Dutch  booksellers;  ipany  things  un- 
finished, or  written  in  his  youth,  or  de- 
signed not  for  the  world,  but  to  make 
his  friends  laugh,  as  the  Lulrin  v'lvant, 
&c.  There  are  two  n^>ble  lines,  w  dch, 
as  they  are  in  the  middle  of  an  Ode 
to  the  King,  may  perhaps  have  escaped 
you  : 

"  Lc  eri  d  un  people  heureux  est  la  seule   cloqucnc!^ 
"   Q;//  jf  .••/'/  parUr  dds  Rois  :" 

Which  is  very  true,  and  should  have 
been  a  hint  to  himself  not  to  ^vrite  Odes 
to  the  King  at  all. 

As  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  at  pre- 
sent, I  fill  my  paper  with  the  beginning 
of  an  Essay  ;  what  name  to  give  it  I 
know  not;  but  the  subject  is  the  Alliance 
of  Education  and  Government:  I  meaa 

J  Ode  to  a  Wafer  Mymph,  publuhei  about  this 
tims  ia  Do(lU.ey'&MisceU^y. 
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to  shew  tliat  ihey  must  botli  concur  to 
produce  gri'iit  ami  usc-ful  iiu-n.  I  desire- 
your julgineiit  u^jou  it  bciuic  I  jjroceed 
'any  further. 

LETTER    LX. 

Fioni  tlie  s'lvie  to  the  same. 

Cambridge,  March  9,  1748. 

"Vou  ask  for  some  account  of  books. 
Tlie  principal  I  can  tell  you  of  is  a 
work  of  the  President  Montesquieu,  the 
labour  of  twenty  years  ;  it  is  called 
L'Esprit  des  Lo'x,  3  vol,  4to.  printed  at 
Geneva.  He  lays  down  the  principles 
on  which  are  founded  the  three  sorts  of 
governm.ent,  despotism,  the  limited  mo- 
narchy, and  the  republican  ;  and  shews 
how  from  these  are  reduced  the  laws  and 
customs  by  which  they  are  guided  and 
maintained  ;  the  education  proper  to  each 
form ;  the  influence  of  climate,  situation, 
religion,  ike.  on  the  minds  of  particular 
nations  and  on  their  policy.  The  sub- 
jeft,  you  see,  is  as  extensive  as  man- 
kind ;  the  thoughts  perfeSiy  new,  gene- 
rally admirable  as  th-^y  are  just,  some- 
times a  liltie  too  refined.  In  s'r.ort,  tlure 
are  faults,  but  such  a-;  an  ordinary  man 
could  never  have  committed.  The  style 
very  lively  and  concise  (consequently 
sometimes  obscure)  ;  it  is  the  gravity  of 
Tacitus,  whom  he  admires,  lemperLd 
with  the  gaiety  and  iire  of  a  Frcnehm.iu. 
The  time  of  night  will  not  sufler  n.e  to 
go  on ;   but  I  will  write  again  in  a  vveei:, 

LETTER     LXL 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Cambridge,  April  2 J,  1749. 

T  PERCiiivE  that  second  parts  are  as 
hard  to  write  as  they  can  be  to  read; 
for  this,  which  you  ouuht  to  have  had 
a  week  after  the  first,  has  been  a  full 
month  m  coming  forth.  Tiie  bpirit  of 
laziness  (the  spirit  of  the  place)  begins  to 
possess  evi-.n  me,  who  have  so  long  de- 
claimed against  it  5  yet  has  it  not  so  pre- 
vailed, but  that  I  feel  that  discontent 
with  myself,  that  enuui,  that  ever  accom- 
panies it  in  its  beginnings.  Time  will 
settle  my  conscience  ;  time  will  reconcile 
me  to  this  languid  companion  :  we  shall 
smoke,  we  shall  tipple,  we  shall  doze  tO' 


gether:  we  shall  have  our  little  jokes 
like  other  people,  and  our  old  stories  : 
brandy  will  finish  what  pc^rt  began  ;  and 
a  month  alter  the  time  you  will  see  in 
some  corner  of  a  London  Evening- Post, 
"  Ye->terday  died  the  Reverend  Mr.  John 
"  Gray,  Senior  Fello  a'  of  Clare-Hall,  a 
"  facetious  companion,  and  well  es- 
"  pedted  by  all  that  knew  him.  His 
"  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  occa- 
*'  sioned  by  a  fit  of  an  apoplexy,  being 
"  found  fallen  out  of  bed  with  his  head 
*'  in  the  chamber-pot." 

In  the  mean  while,  to  go  on  wifh  my 
account  of  new  books.  Montesquieu's 
work,  which  I  mentioned  before,  is  now 
published  anew  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Have 
you  seen  old  CrebiUion's  Catalina,  a 
tragedy  which  has  had  a  prodigious  run 
at  Paris  ?  Historical  truth  is  too  much 
perverted  in  it,  which  is  ridiculous  m  a 
story  so  generally  known  ;  but  if  you 
can  get  over  this,  the  sentiments  and  ver- 
sification are  fine,  and  most  of  the  cha- 
racters (particularly  the  principal  one) 
painted  with  great  spirit. 

jNIr.  Birch,  the  indefatigable,  has  just 
put  out  a  thick  oftavo  of  original  papers 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  time;  there  are 
many  curious  things  in  it,  particularly 
letters  from  Sir  Robert  Cecil  (Salisbury) 
about  his  negociations  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  the  Earl  of  Monmoutii's  odd 
account  of  Queen  Elizabetii's  death,  se- 
veral peculiarities  of  James  I.  and. Prince 
Henry,  &c.  and  above  all,  an  exciUent 
account  of  the  stale  of  France,  with  cha- 
radcrs  of  the  King,  his  court,  and  mi- 
nistry, by  Sir  George  Carew,  ambassa- 
dor tbicre.  This,  I  think,  is  all  new 
worth  mentioning,  that  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of  j,  except  a  Natural  History  of 
Peru,  in  Spanish,  printed  at  London,  by 
Dc^n something,  a  man  of  learn- 
ing, sent  thither  by  that  court  on  pur- 
pose. 

You  ask  aft(  r  my  Chronology.  It  was 
begun,  as  I  told  you,  aimoil  two  ye.'.rs 
ago,  when  I  was  in  the  midst  of  Ehogeises 
Laertius  and  i.is  philosophers,  as  a  proos- 
miu  11  til  their  works  My  inti  ntion  m 
forming  this  table  was  not  so  much  tor 
puijlic  events,  though  these  too  have  a 
column  assigned  them,  but  rather  in  a  li- 
terary way  to  compare  the  tmie  of  ail 
great  men,  their  writings  and  their 
transaftions.  I  have  brou_'ht  it  from  ths 
30th  Oiyinpiad,  where  it  begins,  to  tne 
Qq5  Uaih; 
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113th;  that  is,  332  years*.  My  only 
mndeni  assistants  wcie  Marshara,  Dod- 
well,  and  Ber.tley. 

I  have  since  that  read  Pau>anias  and 
Athanseus  all  througb,  and  ^l^schylus 
as;ain.     I  am  ni.-v  in  Tindai  and  Lvsias  ; 


very  tipsy  at  night ;  I  make  no  excep- 
tions from  the  Chancellor  to  Blue-coat. 
[Mason's  Ode  was  the  only  entertainment 
that  had  any  tolerable  i^legance;  and,  for 
my  own  part,  I  tliink  it  (with  some  little 
abatements)  uncommonly  well  on  such  an 


for  I  taV:e  verse  and  prose  together  Uke    occasion.     Pray  let  me  know  your  senti- 
bread  and  cheese.  ments ;  for  doubtless  you  have  seen  it. 

T:.e  author  of  it  grov.-s  a|>;-.ce  into  my 

gof.'d  graces,  as  I  know  him  more  ;  he  is 

LL  1  1  ER   LXII.  Very  ingenious,    with  great  good-nature 

and  simplicity  ;  a   little  vain,  but  in  so 
Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Wnarton.  hamiless  and  so  comical  a  way,  that  it 

does  not  ofl'end  uue  at  all ;  a  little  ambi- 

Cambridge,  Au?.  S,  1749-       ^jo^g^  ^ut  withal  SO  ignorant  in  the  world 

J  PROMISED  Dr.  K-Fne    long  smce  to    and  its  ways,  that  this  does  not  hurt  him 

give  you  an  account  of  our  magniti-    in  one's  opinion  3  so  sincere  and  so  undis- 

cenceherefj  but  the  news-papers,  and    guised,  that  no  mind,  with  a  spark  of 


he  hiir-:elf  in  p-rson,  have  got  the  start 
of  ray  inuo!  nee,  o  that  by  this  time  you 
are  well  acquainted  w;th  all  the  events 
that  adorn  ihat  week  of  wonders.  Thus 
much  I  n;ay  venture  to  tell  you,  because 
it  is  probable   nobody  else  has  done  it, 

that  our  friend .'s  zeal  and  eloquence 

Surpassed  all  power  of  description.  Ve- 
suvio  in  an  eruption  was  not  more  vio- 
lent than  his  utterance,  nor  (sinc=;  1  am 
at  my  mountains)  Pelion,  with  all  its 
pin<'-trees  in  a  siorn.  of  wind,  more  im- 
petuous tlian  hi?  action;  and  yet  the  se- 
nate-house still  stands,  and  (I  thank  God) 
we  are  all  safe  and  well  at  your  service 


generosity,  would  ever  think  of  hurting 
him,  he  lies  so  open  to  injury  ;  but  so  in- 
dolent, that  if  he  cannot  overcouu  this 
habit,  all  his  good  qualities  wiil  signify 
nothing  at  all.  After  all,  I  hke  him  so 
well,  I  could  wish  you  knew  him. 

LETTER    LXIir. 

Mr.  Gray  to  his  Mother. 

Cambridge,  Nov.  7,  1749. 
^HE  unhappy  news  I  have  just  receiv» 


T 

ed  from  you  equally  surprises  and 
afflicts  me  +.    I  have  lost  a  person  I  loved 


I  was  ready  to  sink  for  him,  and  scarce    very  much,  and  have  been  used  to  from 


dared  to  look  about  nse,  wher  I  was  sur 
it  v/as  all  over  3  but  soon  found  I  might 
have  spared  my  confusion  ;  all  people 
joined  to  applaud  him.  Every  thing 
vas  quite  right  3  and  I  dare  swear  not 


my  infancy  ;  but  am  miicb  more  con- 
cerned for  your  loss,  the  circumstances 
of  which  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon,  as  you 
must  be  too  sensible  of  them} ourself 3  and 
will,  I  fv  ar,  mor&  and  more  need  a  con- 


three  people  here  bat  think  him  a  model    solation  that  no  one  can  give,   except  He 

who  has  preserved  her  to  you  so  many 
years,  and  at  last,  when  it  was  his  plea- 
sure, has  taken  her  from  us  to  himselt : 
aiid  perhaps,  if  we  reflet^t  upon  what  she 
felt  in  this  life,  we  may  look  upon  this 
as  an  instance  of  iiis-  goodness  both  to 
her,  and  to  those  that  loved  her.  She 
mi^ht  have  languished   many  years  be- 


of  oratory ;  for  all  the  Duke's  little 
court  came  with  a  resolution  to  be 
plea^'d  3  and  when  the  tone  was  once 
given,  the  university,  \\  ho  ever  wait  for 
the  jui'jrment  of  their  betters,  struck 
into  it  with  an  admirable  harmony  :  for 
the  rest  of  the  performances,  they  were 
just  w  hat  they  usually  are.     Every  one. 


while  it  lasted,  was  Very  gay  and  very    fore  our  eyes  in  a  continual  increase  of 


bus}'  in  the  morning,  and  very  owlish  and 

*  Th.is  laborious  wotk  vas  forn-ed  much  in  the 
manner  of  the  f  resident  Henauk's  "  Hisnhe  de 
**  I'rar.ce."  Every  lo.i'e  consisted  ofnine  columns  ; 
cr.e  lor  the  Cympiad,  t!ie  next  icr  il  e  Archons, 
the  third  for  the  public  affairs  of  Greece,  the 
three  next  fcr  the  Philosophers,  and  the  three 
last  lor  poets,  historians,  and  orators. 

+  The  Duke  cf  Nesscastle's  instillation  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University. 


pain,  and  totally  helpless  j  she  might 
have  long  wished  to  end  her  misery 
without  being  able  to  attain  it  3  or  per- 

X  The  death  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Mary  Antrobus, 
who  die  J  the  5th  of  November,  and  was  buried 
m  a  vjuU  in  S:oke  church-yard  near  the  chancel 
door,  in  which  also  his  mother  and  himself  fac- 
cord.i>g  to  tlie  diret^on  in  his  willj  were  after- 
vaids  buried. 
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haps  even  lost  all  sense,  and  yet  con- 
^iiuied  to  breathe ;  a  sad  spectacle  to 
such  as  imist  have  felt  more  for  her  than 
she  could  have  done  for  herself.  How- 
ever yon  may  deplore  your  own  loss,  yet 
think  that  she  is  at  last  easy  and  happy  ; 
anil  has  now  more  occasion  to  pity  us 
than  we  he--.  I  hope,  and  beg.  you  will 
support  yourself  with  that  resignation  we 
owe  to  hiai  who  gave  ns  our  being  for 
our  g(Kxl,  and  who  deprives  us  of  it  for 
the  same  reason.  I  would  have  come  to 
you  directly,  but  you  do  not  say  whether 
•  you  desire  I  should  or  not ;  if  you  do,  I 
beg  I  mav  know  it,  for  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  me,  and  I  am  in  very  good 
health, 

LETTER    LXIV. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  JVharton. 

Stoke,  August  9,   17 jo. 
A-RisTOTLB     says     (one    may    write 
Greek  to  you  without  scandal)  that 

01  TOTTOi  oil  oixXv'  oytr*   T»iy  OiXiav  cc'tt'^x:,  aXKoi, 
IloAXa.,"  J*)  ^JkXta;  a.Trpocrviyop.'a.  cii:'?,'j(r=tn. 

But  Aristotle  may  say  whatever  he 
pleases,  I'  do  not  rind  myself  at  all  the 
worse  for  it.  I  could  indeed  wish  to  re- 
fresh my  'Evr'jjyEtx.  a  little  at  Durham  by 
the  sight  of  yoil,  but  when  is  there  a 
probability  of  my  being  so  liappy  ?  It 
concerned  me  greatly  when  I  heard  the 
other  day  that  your  asthma  continued  at 
times  to  aiBift  you,  and  that  you  were 
often  obliged  to  go  into  the  country  to 
breathe  ;  you  cannot  oblige  me  more  than 
by  giving  me  an  account  both  of  the  state 
of  your  body  and  mind  :  I  hope  the  lat- 
ter is  able  to  keep  you  cheerful  and  easy 
in  spite  of  the  frailties  of  its  companion. 
As  to  my  own,  it  can  neither  do  one  nor 
the  other ;  and  I  have  the  mortitication 
to  find  my  spiritual  part  the  most  intirm 
thing  about  me.  You  have  doubtless 
heard  of  the  loss  I  have  had  in  Dr.  JNJid- 
dleton,  whose  house  was  the  only  easy 
place  one  could  tind  to  converse  in  at 
Cambridge  :  for  my  part  I  tind  a  friend 
so  uncommon  a  thing,  that  I  cannot  help 
regretting  even  an  old  acquaintance, 
which  is  an  inditFerent  likeness  of  it ; 
and  though  I  do  not  approve  the  spirit  of 
his  books,  methinks  it  is  pity  the  world 
should  Jose  so  rare  a  thing  as  a  good 
Writer, 


My  studies  cannot  furnish  a  recom- 
menilation  of  many  new  books  to  you. 
There   is    a    defence,    "  dc  l' Esprit  des 
Loix,"  by  Montesquieu  himself  3  it  has 
some  lively  things  in  it,  but  is  very  short, 
and  his  adversary  appears  to  be  so  mean 
a    bigot   that   he   deserved    no  answer. 
There  ;ue  3  vols,  in  4to.  of"  Hisloiredu 
"  Calhii't  du  Roy,   by  Messrs.  BufJbn 
•'  and  d'Aubenton ;"  the  first  is  a  man 
of  charafter,  but  I  am  told  has  hurt  it 
by  this  work.     It  is  all  a  sort  of  intro- 
dut-tion  to  natural  history  ;  the  weak  part 
of  it  is   a  love  of  system   which  runs 
through  it  ;  the  most  contrary  thing  in 
the  world  to  a  science  entirely  grounded 
upon  experiments,  and  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  vivacity  of  imagination.  How- 
ever, I  cannot  help  commending  the  ge- 
neral view  which  he  gives  of  the  face  of 
the  earth,  followed  by  a  particular  one 
of  all  the  known  nations,  their  peculiar 
figure  and  manners,  which  is  the  best 
epitome  of  geography  I  ever  met  with, 
and  written  with  sense  and  elegance  ;   in 
short,  these  books  are  well  worth  turn- 
ing over.    The  Memoirs  of  the  Abbe  de 
Mongon,    in   5   vols,  are  highly   com- 
mended, but  I  have  not  seen  them     He 
was  engaged  in  several  embassies  to  Ger- 
many, England,  &c.  during  the  course  of 
the  late  war.     The  president  Henault's 
"  Ahregc   Chronologique  de  VHistoire  de 
"  France,"  I  believe  I  have  before  men- 
tioned to  you  as  a  very  good  book  of 
its  kind, 

LETTER    LXV. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Air.  Walpole. 

Cambridge,    Feb.  11,  175  r. 

As  you  have  brought  me  into  a  littlfe 
sort  of  distress,  you  must  assist  me,  I 
believe,  to  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  I  can. 
Yesterday  I  had  the  misfortune  of  receiv- 
ing a  letter  from  certiiin  gentlemen  (as 
their  bookseller  expresses  it),  who  have 
taken  the  ALigazine  of  Magazines  into 
their  hand :  they  tell  me  that  an  in- 
genious poem,  called  Refledions  in  a 
Country  Church-yar  !,  has  been  commu- 
nicated to  them,  which  ihey  are  printing 
forthvv'ith  ;  that  they  'are  intormed  that 
the  excellent  author  of  it  is  I  by  name, 
and  that  they  beg  not  only  his  indulgence, 
but  the  honour  cf  his  correspondence, 
&c.  As  I  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  be 
either  so  indulqent,  or  so  correspoiadent, 
Q.  <i  1  as 
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as  they  desire,  I  have  but  one  bad  way 
left  to  escape  the  honour  they  would  in- 
flitSt  upon  me  3  and  therefore  am  obliged 
to  desire  you  \vould  make  Dcdsley  print 
k  immediately  (which  may  be  done  in 
less  than  a  week's  time)  from  your  copy, 
but  without  my  name,  in  what  form  is 
most  convenient  for  him,  but  on  his  best 
paper  and  character  ;  he  must  correct  the 
press  himself,  and  print  it  without  any 
interval  between  the  stanzas,  because  the 
sense  is  in  some  places  continued  beyond 
them;  and  the  title  must  be, — Elegv, 
>vritten  in  a  Country  Church-yard.  If  he 
would  add  a  line  or  two  to  say  it  came 
into  his  hands  by  accident,  I  should  like 
it  better.  If  you  behold  the  Magazine  of 
Magazines  in  the  light  that  I  do,  y(ju 
will  not  refuse  to  give  yoursdf  this  trou- 
ble on  my  account,  which  ynu  have 
taken  of  your  own  accord  before  now.  If 
Dodsley  do  not  do  this  immediately,  he 
as  well  let  it  alone. 


if  any  body  sliould  fall  upon  Shakespear, 
who  indeed  lies  infinitely  more  open  to 
criticism  of  all  kinds;  but  I  should  not 
care  to  be  the  person  thai  undertook  it. 
If  you  do  not  like  Athaliah  or  Britanni- 
cus,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.  I  have 
done. 

Bishop  Hall's  satires,  called  Virgide- 
mise,  are  lately  rej)ublished.  Tliey  are 
full  of  spirit  and  poetry ;  as  much  of  the 
first  as  Dr.  Dotuie,  and  far  more  of  the 
latter  :  they  were  written  at  the  univer- 
sity when  he  was  about  twenty- three 
years  old,  and  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time. 

You  do  not  say  whether  you  have  read 
tl^e  Crito*.  I  only  recommend  the  dra- 
matic part  of  thf.  Phaedo  to  you,  not  the 
argumentative.  The  subjeti  of  the  Eras- 
taj  is  good ;  it  treats  of  that  peculiar 
chara»5ter  and  turn  of  niii.d  which  belongs 
to  a  true  philosopher,  but  it  is  shorter 
than  one  would  wish.  The  Euthyphro 
I  would  not  lead  at  all. 


LETTER    LXVL 
Mr.  Graij  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

Dec.  19,  1752. 
T-Tave  you  read  Madame  de  JMain- 
tenon's  Letters  ?  They  are  undoubt- 
edly genuine;  tliey  begin  very  early  in 
her  life,  before  she  miarried  Scarron,  and 
continue  after  the  king's  death  to  within 
n  liitlc  while  of  her  own  ;  they  bear  all 
the  marks  of  a  noble  spirit  (in  her  ad- 
versity particularly),  of  virtue  and  unaf- 
fected devotion  ;  insomuch,  that  I  am 
almost  persuaded  she  was  aftually  mar- 
ried to  Lewis  the  XlVth,  and  never  his 
mistress  ;  and  this  not  out  of  any  policy 
or  ambition,  but  conscience  :  for  she 
was  what  we  should  call  a  bigot,  yt  t  with 
great  good  sense  :  in  short,  she  was  too 
good  for  a  court.  Misfortunes  in  the 
beginning  of  her  life  had  formed  her 
mind  (naturally  lively  and  iuipatient)  to 
reflection  and  a  habit  of  piety.  She  was 
ahvays  miserable  while  she  had  the  care 
of  Madame  de  JVIontespan's  cliildren; 
timid  and  very  cautious  of  making  use  of 
that  unlimited  power  she  rose  to  af- 
terwards, for  fear  of  trespassing  on  the 
king's  friendship  for  her;  and  after  his 
death  not  at  all  afraid  of  meeting  her  own. 
I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you  with 
regard  to  Racine ,  it  sounds  to  me  as 


LETTER    LXVIL 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  IFalpole. 

Stoke,  Jan.  1752. 

T  .\iM  at  present  at  Stoke,  to  which  place 
1  came  at  half  an  hour's  warning  upon 
the  news  I  received  of  my  mother's  ill- 
ness, and  did  not  expect  to  have  found 
her  alive;  but  when  I  arrived  she  was 
much  better,  and  continues  so.  I  shall 
therefore  be  very  glad  to  make  yon  a  visit 
at  Strawberry-Hill,  whenever  you  give 
me  notice  of  a  convenient  time.  I  am 
surprised  at  the  print,  which  flrr  sur- 
passes my  idea  of  London  graving  :  the 
drawing  itself  was  so  finished,  that  I  sup- 
pose it  did  not  require  all.  the  art  I  had 
imagined  to  copy  it  tolerably.  My  aunts 
seeing  me  open  your  letter,  took  it  to  be 
a  burying-ticket,  and  asked  whether  any 
bcdy  had  left  me  a  ring;  and  so  they 
sti,l  conceive  it  to  be,  even  with  all  their 
spe6t3c!es  on.  Heaven  forbid  they  should 
susps6t  it  to  belong  to  any  verses  of  mine, 
they  would  burn  me  for  a  poet.  On  my 
own  part  I  am  satisfied,  if  this  design  of 
yours  succeed  so  well  as  you  intend  itj 
and  yet  I  know  it  will  be  accompanied 
with  something  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
me.     While  1  write  this,  I  receive  your 
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srcoiul  letter. — Sure,  yon  nre  not  out  of 
your  wits!  Tl'.is  I  know,  if  you  stiil'iT 
my  head  to  be  printed,  yon  will  infalli- 
bly put  me  out  of  mi-ne,  I  conjun-  you 
iuimcdiatcly  to  jnit  a  stop  to  any  such  de- 
sign. Who  is  at  the  expencc  of  cngrav- 
ing  it,  I  know  not ;  but  if  it  be  Dodsley, 
I  will  make  up  the  loss  to  him.  The 
thing,  as  it  was,  I  know,  will  make  me 
ridiculous  enough  5  but  to  appear  in  pro- 
per person,  at  the  head  of  my  works, 
consisting  of  half  a  dozen  ballads  in 
thirty  pages,  would  be  worse  than  the 
piliory.  I  do  assure  you,  if  I  had  re- 
ceived such  a  book,  with  such  a  frontis- 
piece, without  any  warning,  I  believe  it 
would  have  given  me  a  palsy  :  therefore 
I  rejoice  to  have  received  this  notice,  and 
shall  not  be  easy  till  you  tell  me  all 
thoughts  of  it  are  laid  aside.  I  am  ex- 
tremely in  earnest,  and  cannot  bear  even 
the  idea. 

I  had  written  to  Dodsley  if  I  had  not 
received  yours,  to  tell  him  how  little  I 
liked  the  title  which  he  meant  to  prefix  ; 
but  your  letter  has  put  all  that  out  of  my 
head.  If  you  think  it  necessary  to  print 
these  explanations  for  tlie  use  of  people 
that  have  no  eyes,  I  should  be  glad  they 
were  a  little  altered.  I  am,  to  my  shame, 
in  your  debt  for  a  long  letter ;  but  I  can- 
not think  of  any  thing  else  till  you  have 
net  me  at  ease  on  this  matter. 

LETTER    LXVm. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Mason. 

Durham,  Dec.  26,  1753. 
A  LITTLE  while  before  I  received  your 
melancholy  letter,  I  had  been  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Charles  Avison  of  one  of 
the  sad  events  you  mention.*  I  know 
what  it  is  to  lose  persons  that  one's  eyes 
and  heart  have  long  been  used  to  ;  and  I 
never  desire  to  part  with  the  remem- 
brance of  that  loss,  nor  would  wish  you 
should.  Ic  is  something  that  you  had  a 
little  time  to  acquaint  yourself  with  the 
idea  before-hand ;  and  that  your  father 
sutFered  but  little  pain,  the  only  thing 
that  makes  death  terrible.  After  I  have 
said  this,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my 
surprise  at  the  disposition  he  has  made  of 

*  The  death  of  Mr.  Mason's  father,  and  of  Dr. 
Marmaduke  I'ricket,  a  young  physician  ot  his  own 
age,  with  wliom  he  was  brought  up  trom  inlaucy, 
who  died  of  i.he  same  iufedious  fever. 


!)is  aflairs.  I  must  (If  you  will  suffer  me 
to  say  so)  call  it  great  weakness  ;  and  yet 
perhaps  your  aillittion  for  him  is  height- 
ened by  that  very  weakness  ;  for  I  know- 
it  is  possib'e  to  feel  an  additional  sorrow 
for  the  faults  of  those  we  have  loved,  even 
where  that  fault  has  been  greatly  injuri- 
ous to  ourselves. — Let  me  desire  you  not 
to  expose  yourself  to  any  further  danger 
in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of  sickness  and 
deatli  ;  but  withdraw  as  soon  as  possible 
to  some  place  at  a  little  distance  in  the 
country;  tor  I  do  not,  in  the' least,  like 
the  situation  you  are  in.  I  do  not  at- 
tempt to  console  you  on  the  situation 
your  fortune  is  left  in ;  if  it  were  far 
worse,  the  good  opinion  1  have  of  you 
tells  me,  you  will  never  the  sooner  do 
any  thing  mean  or  unworthy  of  yourself  5 
and  consequently  1  cannot  pity  you  on 
this  account,  but  I  sincerely  do  on  the 
new  loss  you  have  had  of  a  good  and 
friendly  man,  whose  memory  1  honour. 
I  have  seen  the  scene  you  describe,  and 
know  how  dreadful  it  is  :  I  know  too  I 
am  the  better  for  it.  We  are  all  idle 
and  thoughtless  things,  aad  have  no 
sense,  no  use  in  the  world  any  longer 
than  that  sad  impression  lasts ;  the 
deeper  it  is  engraved  the  better. 


LETTER     LXIX. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

Stoke,  Sept.  18,  1754. 
J  AM  glad  you  enter  into  the  spine  of 
Strawberry-Castle  ;  it  has  a  purity  and 
propriety  of.  Gothicism  in  it  (with  ver^-- 
few  exceptions)  that  I  have  not  seen  else- 
where. My  Lord  Radnor's  vagaries  I 
see  did  not  keep  you  from  doing  justice 
to  his  situation,  which  far  surpasses  every 
thing  near  it ;  and  I  do  not  know  a  more 
laughing  scene  than  that  about  Twicken- 
ham and  Richmond.  Dr.  Akenside,  I 
perceive,  is  no  conjuror  in  architefture  ; 
especially  when  he  talks  of  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis,  which  are  no  more  Gothic 
than  they  are  Chinese.  The  Egyptian 
style  (see  Dr.  Pocock,  not  his  discourses, 
but  his  prints)  was  apparently  the  mother 
of  the  Greek ;  and  there  is  such  a  simi- 
litude between  the  Egyptian  and  those 
Persian  ruins,  as  gave  Diodorus  room  to 
affirm,  that  the  old  buildings  of  Persia 
were  certainly  performed  by  Egyptian 

artists. 
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artists.  As  to  the  other  part  of  your 
friend's  opinion,  that  the  Gothic  manner 
is  the  Saracen  or  Moorisli,  he  has  a  great 
authority  to  support  him,  that  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
help  thinking  it  undoubtedly  wrong. — 
The  palaces  in  Spain  I  never  saw  but  in 
description,  which  gives  us  little  or  no 
idea  of  things  ;  but  the  Doge's  palace  at 
Venice  I  have  seen,  which  is  in  the  Ara- 
besque manner  :  and  the  houses  of  Bar- 
bary  you  may  see  in  Dr.  Shaw's  book, 
not  to  mention  abundance  of  oti.er  East- 
ern buildings  in  Turkey,  Persia,  &c.  that 
we  have  views  of;  and  they  seem  phiiniy 
to  be  corruptions  of  the  Greek  architec- 
ture, broke  into  little  parts  indeed,  and 
covered  with  little  on.aments,  but  in  a 
taste  very  distinguisliable  from  that  which 
•we  call  Gothic.  Tlere  is  one  thing  that 
runs  through  the  Moorish  buildings  that 
an  imitator  would  certainly  have  been 
first  struck  with,  and  would  have  tried 
to  copy ;  and  tliat  is  the  cupolas  which 
cover  every  thing,  baths,  apartments, 
nnd  even  kitchens ;  yet  who  ever  saw  a 
Gothic  cupola  ?  It  is  a  thii-.g  plainly  of 
Greek  original.  I  do  not  see  any  thing 
but  the  slender  spires  that  serve  for  stee- 
ples, which  may  perhaps  be  borrowed 
from  the  Saracen  minarets  on  their 
mosques. 

I  take  it  ill  you  should  say  any  thing 
against  the  Mole  ;  it  is  a  rejection  I  see 
cast  at  fhe  Thaa.es.  Do  you  tliink  that 
rivers,  which  have  lived  m  London  and 
its  neighbourhood  all  their  days,  will  run 
I'oaring  and  tumbling  about  like  your 
tramontane  torrents  in  the  North  }  No, 
they  only  glide  and  whisper. 


LETTER    LXX. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  JVliarton. 

Cambridge,  March  9,  175?. 
T  DO  not  pretend  to  humble  any  one's 
pride;  I  love  my  own  too  well  to  at- 
tempt it.  As  to  mortifying  their  vanity 
it  is  too  easy  and  too  mean  a  task  for  me 
to  delight  in.  You  are  very  good  in 
shewing  so  mu  h  sensibility  on  my  ac- 
count ;  but  be  assured  my  taste  for  praise 
is  not  \iy.c.  that  of  children  for  fruit ;  if 
there  were  nothing  but  medlars  and 
bluck- berries  in  the  world;  I  would  be 


very  well  content  to  go  without  any  at 
all.  I  dare  say  that  Mason,  though 
some  years  younger  than  I,  was  as  little 
elevated  with  the  approbation  of  Lord  — 
and  Lord  — ,  as  I  am  mortiticd  by  their 
silence. 

With  regard  to  publishing,  I  am  not 
so  much  against  the  thing  itself,  as  of 
publishing  this  Ode  alone*.  I  have  two 
or  three  ideas  more  in  my  head.  What  is 
to  come  of  them  ?  Must  they  come  too 
out  in  the  si. ape  of  little  sixpenny  flams, 
dropping  one  after  another  till  Mr.  Dods- 
ley  thinks  lit  to  colle6l  them  with  IVIr. 
Uhis's  song,  and  Air.  Tother's  epigram, 
into  a  pretty  volume  ?  I  am  sure  Mason 
must  be  sensible  of  this,  and  therefore 
cannot  mean  what  he  says.  Neither  am  I 
quite  of  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
strophe  and  antistrophe  :  setting  aside  the 
difficulty  of  execution,  methinks  it  has 
little  or  no  etf"e6t  on  the  ear,  which  scarce 
perceives  the  regular  return  of  metres  at 
so  great  a  distance  from  one  another  :  to 
make  it  succeed,  I  am  persuaded  the 
stanzas  must  not  consist  of  above  nine 
lines  each  at  the  most.  Pindar  has  seve-» 
ral  such  odes. 


LETTER   LXXL 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 


T 


Pembroke  Hall,  March  25,  1756. 
HOUGH  I  had  no  reasonable  excuse  for 
myself  before  I  received  your  last 
letter,  yet  since  that  time  I  have  had  a 
pretty  good  one ,  having  been  taken  up 
in  quarrelling  with  Peter-housef ,  and  in 
removing  myself  from  thence  to  Pem- 
broke. This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  aera  in  a  life  so  barren  of  events  as 


*  His  Ode  on  the  Progress  of  Poetry. 

+  The  reason  of  Mr.  Gray's  changing  his  Col- 
lege, which  is  here  only  glinced  at,  was  in  tew 
words  this  :  Two  or  three  young  men  of  fonune, 
who  lived  in  the  same  stair-case,  had  for  some  time 
intentionally  disturbed  him  with  their  riots,  and 
carried  their  ill  behaviour  so  far  as  frequently  to 
awaken  him  at  midnight.  After  having  borne  with 
their  insults  longer  than  might  re:ison.ibiy  have  beea 
expedied  even  from  a  man  of  less  warmth  ot  tem- 
per, Mr.  Gray  complained  to  the  governing  part  of 
the  Society  ;  and  not  thinking  that  his  remonstrance 
was  sufficiently  attended  to,  quitted  the  College. 
The  sliglit  manner  in  which  he  mentions  this  affair, 
when  writing  to  one  of  his  most  intimate  tnenJs, 
certainly  does  honour  to  llie  placability  of  his  dis- 
poi'tion, 

mine ; 
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mine  ;  yet  I  sluill  treat  it  in  Voltaire's  tell  me  yonr  (.Tiiical  opinion  of  the  new 

manner,  and  only  tell  yon  tlmt  I  left  my  Odes,  nnd  ril-'o  whether  yon  have  found 

Jodgin^'s  because  the  rooms  were  noisy,  on»  two  lines  which  he  hns  inserted  in  his 

and  the  pi'ople  of  the  hon^e uncivil.  This  third  to  a  friend,  which  are  superlative*. 

is  all  I  would  choose  to  have  ^aid  about  AVe  do  not  ex{)e(-t  the  world,  w  hich  is 

it  ;  but  if  you  in  private  .-.Iiould  be  curious  just  goin^   to   be  invaded,  will    bestow 

enon<;h  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  much  riitention  to  them  ^  if  you  hear  any 

fatts  and  miiuite  circumslances,  the  bear-  thing,  you  will  teil  us. 
er,   who  was  witness  to  them,  will  pro- 
bably satisfy  you.   All  I  shall  say  more  is, 

that  I  am  for  the  present  extremely  well  LETTER    LXII. 

lodged  here,  and  as  quiet  as  in  th'.  Grand 

Chartreuse  ;  and  that  every  body  (even  From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dr.  Long  himself)   are  as  civil  as  they 
could  be  to  Mary  of  Valens*  in  person.  J""e  '4.  175^- 

With  regard  to  any  advice  I  can  give  'T'hough  I  allow  abundance  for  your 
you  about  your  being  Physician  to  the  kindness  and  partiality  to  me,  I  am 

Hospital,  I  frankly  own  it  ought  to  sjive  yet  much  pleased  with  the  good  opinion 

way  tea  much  bett'^r  judge,  especially  so  you  seem  to  have  ot  the  Bard:  I  have 

disinterested  a  one  as  Dr.  Heberden.     I  not,  however,  done  a  word  more  than  the 

love  refusals  no  more  than  you  do.    But  little  you  have  seen,  having  been  in  a 

as  to  your  fears  of  efllavia,   I  maintain  very  listless,  unpleasant,  and  in«^//e  state 

that  one  siek  rich  patient  has  more  of  pes-  of  mind  for  this  long  time,  for  which  I 

tilence  and  putrefacl-tion  about  him  than  a  shall  beg  you  to  prescribe  me  somewhat 

whole  ward  of  sick  poor.  strengthening  and  agglutinant^  lest  it  turn 

The  sumlitude  between  the  Italian  re-  to  a  confirmed  pthisis, 
publics  and  those  cf  ancient  Greece  has         I  recommend  two  little  French  books 

often  struck  me,  as  it  does  you.  I  do  not  <o  you,  one  called  Memoires  de  M,  de  la 

wonder  that  Sully's  memoirs  have  highly  Porte  ;  it  has  ail  the  air  of  simplicity  and 

entertainr-J  •,  ou  ;  but  cannot  agree  with  truth,  and  contains  some  very  i&w  extra- 

you  in  tliinking  him  or  his  master  two  of  ordinary  tacts  relating  to  Anne  of  Austria 

the  best  men  in  the  world.     The  King  and  Cardinal  Mazarme.     The  other  is  in 

was  indeed  one  of  the  best  natured  men  two  small  volumes,  "  Memoires  de  Ma- 

that  ever  lived  ;  but  it  is  owing  only  to  *'  dame  Staal."     The  facts  are  no  great 

chance  that  his  intended  marriage  with  matter,    but   the   manner  and   vivaciiy 

Madame  d'Estre-  s,  or   with   the  Mar-  make  them  interesting.     She  was  a  sort 

quise  de  Verneuil,  did  not  involve  Iiim  of  confidante   to   the  late  Dutchess   of 

and  the  kingdom  in  the  most  inextricable  Maine,  and  imprisoned  a  long  time  on 

confusion  ;  and  his  design  upon  the  P,  in-  I'er  account  during  the  regency, 
cess  of  Conde  (in  his  old  age)  was  worse        I  ought  before  now  to  have  thanked 

still.     As  to  the  Minister,  his  baseappli-  you  for  your  kind  otfer,  which  I  mean 
cation  to  Concini,  after  the  murder  of    soon  to  accept,  for  a  reason  which,  to  be 

Henry,   has    quite   ruined   him   in   my  sure,  can  be  none  to  you  and  Mrs.  Whar- 
esteem,  and  destroyed  all  the  merit  of    ton)  and  therefore  I  think  it  my  duty  to 

that  honest  surly  pride  for  which  I  ho-  g've  you  notice  of  it.     I  have  told  you 

iiou red  him  before ;  yet  I  own  that,  as  already  of  my  mental  ailments  j  and  it  is 

Kings  and  Ministers  go,  they  were  both  ^  very  possible  thing  also  that  I  may  be 

extraordinary   men.     Pray  look    at    the  hodily  ill  again  in  town,  which  I  would 

end  of  Birch's  State  Papers  of  Sir  J.  Kd-  "ot  choose  to  be  in  a  dirty  inconvenient 

monds,  for  the  cliarafter  of  the  French  lof'g'"g>  where,  perhaps,  my  nurse  might 

Court  at  that  time  j  it  is  written  by  Sir  stifle  me  with  a  pillow }   and  therefore  it 

George  Carew.  ^  is  no  wonder  if^  prefer  your  house:  but 
You    should    have  received  Mason's    I  tell  you  of  this  in  time,  that  if  either  cf 
presentf  last  Saturday.     I  desire  you  to    you  are  frightened  at  the  thoughts  of  a 

*  Foundress  of  the  College.  t  While  thro'  the  west,  where  sinks  the  crim- 

4-   T\      r         t\j  ^^"^  'l'>y» 

t   J  he  tour  Odes  which  Mr,  Mason  had  just    Meek  Twilight  slowly  sails,  and  waves  her  banners 
puDUsneo  separately.  grav, 

sick 
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sick  body,  you  may  make  a  handsome 
excuse  and  save  youiselvt's  this  trouble. 
You  are  not,  however,  to  imai^ine  n-jy  ill- 
ness is  in  esse;  no,  it  is  only  in  p'isst; 
otherwise  I  should  be  scrupulous  of  bring- 
ing it  home  to  yon.  I  tliiik  I  shall  be 
with  you  in  about  a  fortnight. 


LETTER    LXXIIL 

Hfr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Mason. 

Stoke,  July 25,  17^6. 
J  TEEL  a  contrition  for  my  long  silence  ; 
and  yet  perhaps  it  is  the  last  thing  you 
trouble  your  head  about.  Nevertheless, 
I  will  be  as  sorry  as  if  you  took  it  ill.  I 
am  sorry  too  to  see  you  so  pnndilious  as 
to  stand  upon  answers,  and  never  to  come 
near  me  till  I  have  regularly  left  my 
name  at  your  door,  like  a  mercer's  wife, 
that  imitates  people  who  go  a- visiting.  I 
would  forgi\e  you  this,  if  you  could  |)os- 
sibly  suspect  I  were  doing  any  thing  that 
I  liked  better;  for  then  your  formality 
might  look  like  being  piqued  at  my 
negligence,  which  has  somewhat  in  it 
like  kindness :  but  you  know  I  am  at 
Stoke,  hearing,  se^^ir.g,  doing  absolutely 
nothing.  Not  such  a  nothing  as  you  do 
at  Tunbridge,  chequered  and  diversltied 
with  a  succession  of  fleeting  colours  j 
but  heavy,  lif^tless,  without  form  and 
void  ;  sometimes  almost  as  black  as  the 
moral  of  Voltaire's  Lisbon*,  which  angers 
you  so.  I  have  had  no  more  muscnbr  in- 
flations, and  am  only  troubled  v.  ith  this 
depression  of  mind.  You  will  not  ex- 
ped,  therefore,  I  sliould  give  you  any 
account  of  my  Verve,  which  is  at  best 
(you  know)  of  so  dtlicate  a  constitution, 
and  has  such  weak  nerves  as  not  to  stir 
out  of  its  chamber  above  three  days  in  a 
year.  But  I  shall  inquire  after  yours, 
and  why  it  is  off  again  ?  It  has  certainly 
worse  nerves  than  mine,  if  your  Re- 
viev/ers  n-.ve  frighted  it.  Sure  I  (not  to 
mention  a  score  of  your  other  critics)  am 
something  a  belter  judge  than  all  the 
men-midwivesand  presbyterian  parsonsf 
that  ever  were  born.  Pray  give  me 
leave  to  ask  you,  do  you  find  yourself 
tickled  with  the  commendations  of  suih 


*  His  i'cem  "  sur  la  Destiudion  de  Lisbon," 
published  ;iboa'  that  time. 

+  'I'lie  Keviev  eis,  at  the  line,  were  supposed 
lobe  o!  liitse  f.oUisions. 


people  ?  (for  3'ou  have  your  share  of  these 
too:)  I  dare  say  not  j  your  vanity  has 
certainly  a  better  taste,  iind  can  then  the 
censure  of  such  critics  move  you  ?  I  own 
it  is  an  impertinence  in  these  gentry  to 
talk  of  one  at  all,  either  in  good  or 
in  bad  ;  but  this  ive  m.nsl  all  swallow  :  I 
mean  not  only  we  that  write,  but  all  the 
tees  that  ever  did  any  thing  to  be  talked 
of 

While  I  am  w-riting  I  receive  yours, 
and  rejoice  to  find  that  the  genial  intiu- 
ences  of  this  fine  season,  which  pioduce 
nothing  in  me,  have  hatched  high  and 
unimaguiable  fantasies  in  you|.  I  s<.e, 
metiiiuKS,  as  1  sit  on  .'■•nowuon,  some 
glimpse  of  Mona  and  her  haunted  shades, 
and  hope  we  shall  be  very  good  neigh- 
bours. Any  Druiclical  anecdotes  that  I 
can  meet  with,  I  will  be  sure  to  send  you 
when  I  return  to  Cambridge  ;  but  I  can- 
not pretend  to  be  learned  \vilhout  books, 
or  to  know  the  Druids  from  modern 
Bishops  at  this  distance,  i  can  only  tell 
you  not  to  go  and  take  Mona  for  the  Isle 
of  i\Ian  :  it  is  Anglesey,  a  tratt  of  plain 
country,  very  feitile,  but  pidtuiesque 
only  from  the  view  it  has  of  Caernarvon- 
sh.re,  from  which  it  is  separat*  d  by  the 
Menai,  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea.  For- 
give me  for  supposing  in  you  sucli  a 
want  of  erudition, 

I  congratulate  you  on  our  glorious  suc- 
cesses m  the  Mediterranean,  Shall  we 
go  in  time,  ar;d  hire  a  house  together  in 
Switzerland.'  It  is  a  tine  poetical  country 
to  look  at,  and  nobody  there  will  under- 
stand a  word  we  say  or  write. 


LETTER    LXXIV. 
Frovi  the  same  to  the  same. 

Cambridge,   May  i7^7- 

Vov  are  so  forgetful  of  me  that  I  should 
not  forgive  it,  but  that  I  suppose  Ca- 
ra6lacus  may  be  the  better  for  it.  Yet  I 
hear  nothing  from  him  neither,  in  spite  of 
his  promises:  there  is  no  faith  in  man,  no 
not  in  a  Welchman  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Parry§ 
has  been  here,  and  scratched  out  such  ra- 
vishing blind  harmony,  such  tunes  of  a 

J  Mr.  Mason  had  sent  him  his  first  idea  of  Ca- 
r.Tttrus,  drawn  out  it)  a  short  argument. 

f;   A  caiiitil  performer  on  the   Welch  harp,   and 
■  who  ^v.is  cither  boin  blind,  or  had  been  so  from  his 
iaL\:icy. 

thousand 
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thousand  years  old,  with  names  enough 
to  choak  you,  as  have  set  all  this  learned 
body  a-danoing,  and  inspired  thcni  with 
due  reverence  tor  my  old  l^ard  his  coun- 
tryman, whenever  he  shall  appear.  IVIr. 
Parry,  you  must  know,  has  put  uiy  Ode 
in  motion  again,  and  has  brought  it  at  last 
to  a  conclusion.  It  is  to  iiim,  tlierctore, 
that  you  owe  the  treat  which  I  send  you 
inclohcd:  namely,  the  breast  and  merry- 
thought, and  rump  too,  of  the  cliickcn 
wliicli  I  iiave  b  en  chevviiig  so  long,  (hat 
I  would  give  the  world  for  neck-beet'  or 
cow- h;  el. 

You  will  observe,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  thing,  some  alteration  of  a  few 
words,  partly  for  improvement,  and  part- 
ly to  avoid  repetitions  of  like  words  and 
rhymes  ;  yet  1  have  not  got  rid  of  them 
all;  the  six  last  lines  of  the  fifih  stanza 
are  new;  tell  me  whetl.er  they  will  do.  I 
am  well  aware  of  many  weakly  tilings 
towards  the  conclusion,  but  I  ho[)e  the 
end  itself  will  do ;  give  me  your  i'ull  and 
true  opinion,  and  that  not  upon  delibera- 
tion, but  forthwith.  Mr.  Plurd  himself 
allows  that  Lion  port  is  not  too  bold  for 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

I  have  got  the  old  Scotch  ballad  on 
which  Douglas  was  founded  ;  it  is  divine, 
and  as  long  as  from  hence  to  Aston, 
Have  you  never  seen  it  ?  Aristotle's  best 
rules  are  observed  in  it,  in  a  manner  that 
shews  the  author  had  never  read  Aris- 
totle. It  begins  in  the  fifih  a6l:  of  the 
play:  you  may  read  it  two-thirds  through 
without  guessing  what  it  is  about  :  and 
yet,  when  you  come  to  the  end,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  understand  the  whole  sto- 
ry. I  send  you  the  two  first  stanzas, 
*•     ^     *     * 

LETTER    LXXV. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Hard*, 

Stoke,  August  25,  1757. 

T  DO  not  know  why  you  should  thank  me 
for  what  you  had  a  right  and  title  tot; 
but  attribute  it  to  the  excess  of  your  po- 
liteness;  and  the  more  so,  because  almost 
no  one  else  has  made  me  the  same  com- 
pli'-Tient,  Aa  your  acquaintance  in  the 
University  (you  say)  do  me  the  honour 


to  admire,  it  would  be  ungenerous  in  me 
not  to  give  them  notice,  that  they  are  do- 
ing a  very  unfashionable  thing  ;  for  all 
people  of  condition  are  agreed  not  to 
admire,  nor  even  to  understand.  One 
very  great  man,  writing  to  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  and  n)ine,  says  that  he  had 
read  them  seven  or  eight  times  ;  and  that 
now,  when  he  nckt  sees  him,  he  shall  not 
have  above  liiirti/  questions  to  ask,  Ano- 
tlier  (a  peer)  believes  that  the  last  stanza 
of  the  second  Ode  relates  to  King  Charles 
the  First  and  Oliver  Cromwell.  Even 
ray  friends  tell  me  they  do  not  succeed,  and 
write  me  moving  topics  of  consolation  on 
that  head.  In  short,  I  have  heard  of  no- 
body but  an  a6tor  and  a  do6lor  of  divi- 
nity t'.iat  profess  their  esteem  for  them. 
Oh  yes,  a  lady  of  quality  (a  friend  of 
JNIason's),  who  is  a  great  reader.  She 
knew  there  was  a  compliment  to  Dryden, 
but  never  suspeded  there  was  any  thing 
said  about  Sliakespear  dr  Milton,  till  it 
was  explained  to  her;  and  wishes  that 
there  had  been  titles  prefixed  to  tell  w"hat 
they  were  about. 

From  this  inention  of  Mason's  name 
you  may  think,  perhaps,  we  are  great 
correspondents.  No  such  thing  ;  I  have 
not  heard  from  him  these  two  months,  I 
will  be  sure  to  scold  in  my  own  name,  as 
well  as  in  yours,  I  rejoice  to  hear  you 
are  so  ripe  for  the  press,  and  so  volumi- 
nous ;  not  for  my  own  sake  only,  whom 
you  flatter  with  the  hopes  of  seeing  your 
labours  both  public  and  private,  but  for 
yours  too  ;  for  to  be  employed  is  to  be 
happy.  This  principle  of  mine  (and  I 
am  convinced  of  its  truth)  has,  as  usual, 
no  influence  on  my  pra6tice,  I  am  alone, 
and  ennuye  to  the  last  degree,  yet  do  no- 
thing. Indeed  I  have  one  excuse :  my 
health  (which  you  have  so  kindly  in- 
quired after]  is  not  extraordinary,  ever 
since  I  came  hither.  .It  is  no  great  ma- 
lady, but  several  little  ones,  that  seem 
brewing  no  good  to  me.  It  will  be  a 
particular  pleasure  to  me  to  hear  whe- 
ther Content  dwells  in  Leicestershire, 
and  how  she  entertains  herself  there. 
Only  do  not  be  too  happy,  nor  forget 
entirely  the  quiet  ugliness  of  Cam- 
bridge. 


*  Afterwards  Risliop  of  Worcester. 

+  A  present  of  his  two  Fiuaajic  Odeijusl  the^ 

(ubUshed. 
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LETTER    LXXVI. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr,  Mason. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  19,  f757. 
k  LIFE  spent  out  of  the  world  has  its 
■*  hours  of  despondence,  its  inconve- 
niences, its  sutftrings,  as  numerous  and 
as  real,  though  not  quite  of  the  same  sort, 
as  a  Hfe  spent  in  ihe  midst  ot"  it.  The 
power  we  have,  when  we  will  exert  it 
over  our  o'^vn  minds,  joined  to  a  little 
strength  and  consolation,  r.ay,  a  little 
pri  'e  we  catch  from  those  that  seem  to 
love  us,  is  our  only  support  in  either  of 
these  conditions.  I  am  sensible  I  cannot 
return  you  more  of  this  assistance  than  I 
have  received  from  you  ;  and  cm  only 
tell  you,  that  one  who  has  far  more  rea- 
son than  you,  1  hope,  ever  will  have  to 
look  on  life  with  something  worse  than 
inditTerence,  is  yet  no  enemy  to  it ;  but 
can  look  backward  on  many  bitter  mo- 
ments, partly  with  satisfaitic/U,  and  partly 
■with  patience ;  and  forward  too,  on  a 
scencnot  very  promising,  with  some  hope, 
and  some  expei5tations  of  a  better  day. 
The  cause,  however,  which  occasioned 
your  reflection  (thougli  I  can  judge  but 
very  imperfeftly  of  it),  does  not  seem,  at 
preset  t,  to  be  weighty  enough  to-  make 
vou  take  nnv  such  resolution  as  you  me- 
ditate. Use  it  in  its  season,  as  a  relief 
from  what  is  tiresome  to  you,  but  not  as 
if  it  was  in  consequence  of  any  thing  you 
take  ill  :  on  the  contrary,  if  such  a  thing 
had  happened  at  the  time  of  your  trans- 
migration, I  would  defer  it  merely  to 
avoid  that  appearance. 

As  to  myself,  I  cannot  boast,  at  pre- 
sent, either  of  my  spirits,  my  situation, 
my  employments,  or  fertility.  The  days 
and  the  nights  pass,  and  1  am  never  the 
nearer  to  any  thing,  but  that  one  to 
which  we  are  all  tending  ;  yet  I  love 
people  that  leave  some  traces  of  their 
journey  behind  them,  and  have  strength 
enough  to  advise  you  to  do  so  while  you 
can.  I  expect  to  see  Caraftacus  com- 
pleted, and  therefore  I  send  you  the 
books  you  wanted.  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther they  will  furnish  you  with  any  new 
matter  :  but  they  are  well  enougli  writ- 
ten, and  easily  read.  I  told  you  before, 
that  (in  a  time  of  dearth)  I  would  borrow 
froai  the  Edda,  without  entering  too  mi- 
nutely en  particulars  :    but,  if  I  did  so/ 


T  would  make  each  image  so  clear,  that 
it  might  be  ful^r  understood  by  itselfj  for 
in  this  obscure  mythology  we  must  not 
hint  at  things,  as  we  do  with  rhe  Greek 
fables,  that  every  body  is  supposed  to 
kiiow  at  school.  However,  on  second 
thc^ughts,  I  think  it  would  be  still  better 
to  graft  any  wild  picturesque  fable,  ab- 
solutely of  one's  own  invention,  on  the 
Druid-stock  ;  I  mean  on  those  half  dozen 
of  old  fancies  thiit  are  kr.own  to  be  a  part 
of  their  system.  This  will  give  you  more 
freedom  and  latitude,  and  will  leave  no 
hold  for  the  critics  to  fasten  on. 

I  send  you  back  tiie  elegy  *,  as  yon 
desired  me  to  do.  My  advices  are  always 
at  your  service  to  take  or  to  refuse,  there- 
fore you  should  not  call  them  severe. 
You  know  i  do  not  love,  much  less  pique 
myself  on  criticism ;  and  think  even  a 
bad  ver^e  as  good  a  thing  or  better  than 
the  best  observation  that  ever  was  made 
upon  it,  I  like  greatly  the  spirit  and 
sentiment  of  it  (much  of  which  you  per- 
haps owe  to  your  present  train  of  think- 
ing); the  disposition  of  the  whole  too  is 
ijatural  and  elegiac ;  as  to  the  expression, 
I  would  venture  to  say  (did  not  you  for- 
bid me)  that  it  is  sometirnes  too  easy. 
The  last  line  I  protest  against  (this,  you 
will  say,  is  woise  than  blotting  out 
rhytnes) ;  the  descriptive  part  is  excel- 
lent. 

Pray,  when  did  I  pretend  to  finish,  or 
even  insert  passages  into  other  people's 
works,  as  if  it  were  equally  easy  lo  pick 
holes  and  to  mend  them  ?  All  1  can  say 
is,  that  vour  elegy  must  not  end  with 
the  worst  line  in  it.  Jt  is  tiatj  it  is 
prose 5  wh'-reas  that,  above  all  ought 
tospaikle,  oi  at  least  to  shine.  If  the 
St  ntimei  t  must  stand,  twirl  it  a  little  into 
an  apotliegm  ;  stick  a  ilower  in  it ;  gild 
it  with  a  costly  expreEsion;  let  it  strike 
the  fancy,  the  ear,  or  the  heart,  and  I 
am  saiisiied. 

The  other  particular  expressions  which 
I  objed  to,  1  mark  on  the  manuscript. 
Now,  I  desire  you  would  neither  tinnk 
me  severe,  nor  at  all  regard  what  I  say 
further  than  as  it  coincides  vt-ith  your  own 
judgment;  for  the  child  deserves  your 
partiality  ;  it  is  a  healthy  well-made  boy, 
with  an  ingenuous  counteiiance,  a;. a  pro- 
mises to  live  long.  I  would  only  wash 
its  face,  dress  it  a  little,  make  it  walk 


*  Elegy iin  the  Garien  of  a  Friend 


upright 
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Uprii^ht  nnd  strong,  and  keep  it  from 
learniiiji;  puw  words. 

I  hope  you  couched  my  refusal*  to 
Lord  John  Cavendish  in  as  rcspertful 
terms  as  possible,  and  with  all  due  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  Duke.  If  you 
hear  who  it  is  to  be  given  to,  pray  li  t  mc 
know;  tor  1  interest  myselt'a  little  in  the 
history  of  it,  and  rather  wish  soiiiCbody 
may  accept  it  that  v.  ill  retrieve  the  credit 
of  the  thing,  if  it  be  retrievable,  or  ever 
had  any  credit,  Howe  was,  I  think,  the 
hst  man  of  chara6ter  thaliiad  it  j  Easden 
was  a  person  of  great  hopes  in  his  youth, 
thougli  at  last  he  turned  out  a  dru.iken 
parson  ;  Diyden  was  as  disgraceful  to 
the  office,  from  his  charatter,  as  the 
po;)rest  scribbler  could  have  been  trom 
hli  verses. 


LETTER   LXXVII. 
Mr,  Gray  to  Dr.  Jfliarton. 

Februnry  2r,  i7$8. 
TVrouLD  you  know  what  I  am  doing  ? 
I  doubt  you  have  been  to'd  already, 
and  hold  my  emp  oyments  cheap  enough  ; 
but  every  one  must  judge  of  his  own  ca- 
pability, and  cut  his  amuseme  its  accord- 
ing to  his  disposition.  The  drift  of  my 
present  studies  is  to  know,  wherever  I 
am,  what  lies  within  reach  that  may  be 
worth  seeing,  whether  it  be  building, 
ruin,  park,  garden,  prospeft,  picture,  or 
monument  3  to  whom  it  doth  or  has  be- 
longed, and  what  has  been  the  characte- 
ristic and  taste  of  d;tFerent  ages.  You  will 
say  this  is  the  object  of  ail  antiqr.arii  s  3 
but  pray  what  ai.tlquary  ever  saw  tlicse 
objed.s  in  the  same  light,  or  desired  to 
know  them  for  a  like  reason  ?  In  short, 
say  what  you  please,  I  am  persuaded 
whenever  my  list  is  finished  you  will  ap- 
prove it,  and  think  it  of  no  smal  use,  INIy 
spirits  are  very  near  the  freezn^g  point ; 
and  for  some  hours  of  the  day  this  exer- 
cise, by  its  warmth  and  geiitle  motion, 
serves  to  raise  them  a  few  degrees  higher. 
I  hope  the  misfoi  tune  that  has  betailen 
Mrs.  Gibber's   canary  bird  will   not  be 

*  Of  being  Poet  Laureat  on  the  death  ot  Gib- 
ber, which  place  the  laie  Duke  ot  Devonshire 
(then  Lord  ChamberloinJ  dts.reJ  his  bruic.ei  to 
offer  to  Mr.  Gray;  ana  liis  Lurdsi.ip  haa  torn- 
misiioiied  Mr.  Mason  (ihsji  in  towoj  W  writs  to 
ki^  (^wcerni/^g  it. 


the  ruin  of  Agis  :  It  is  probable  you  will 
have  curiosity  enough  to  see  it,  as  it  is  by 
the  auilior  of  Douglas. 

LETTER  LXXVIIL 

Frojn  the  same  to  the  same. 

Cambridge,  March  8,  1758. 
Jt  is  indeed  for  want  of  spirits,  as  you 

.susped,  that  my  studies  lie  among  the 
cathedrals,  and  the  tombs,  and  the  ruins. 
To  think,  though  to  little  purpose,  has 
been  the  chief  amusement  of  my  days  j 
and  when  I  would  not,  or  cannot  think, 
I  dream.  At  present  I  feel  mys' If  able 
to  write  a  catalogue,  or  to  read  the  Peer- 
age book,  or  Miller's  Gardening  Dic- 
tionary, and  am  thankful  that  there  are 
such  employments  and  such  authors  in 
the  world.  Some  people,  who  hold  me 
cheap  for  this,  are  doing  jjerhaps  what  is 
not  half  so  well  worth  while.  As  to  pos- 
terity, I  may  ask  (with  somebody  whom 
I  have  forgot),  what  has  it  ever  dene  to 
ob  ige  me } 

To  make  a  transition  from  myself  to 
as  poor  a  subjeft,  the  tragedy  of  Agis  : 
I  cry  to  think  that  it  should  be  by  the 
author  of  Douglas  :  why,  it  is  all  modern 
Greek ;  the  story  is  an  antique  statue 
painted  white  and  red,  frized,  and  dressed 
in  a  negligee  made  by  a  Yorksl.ire  man- 
tua-maker.  Then  here  is  the  Miscellanj 
(M'-.  Dodsley  has  sent  me  the  whole  set 
gilt  and  lettered;  I  thank  him).  Why, 
the  two  last  volumes  are  worse  than  the 
fourfir:,tj  particuhirly  Dr.  Akenside  is 
in  a  deplorable  way.  What  sigrjfies 
learning  and  the  ancients  (Mason  will  say- 
triumphantly)  ;  why  should  people  read 
Grrek  to  lose  their  imagination,  th^ir  ear, 
and  iheir  njother  tongue?  Buf  then  there- 
is  Mr.  Shen-.ione,  who  trusts  to  nature 
and  simple  sentiment,  why  does  he  do  no 
better?  He  goes  hopping  along  his  own 
gravel-walks,  and  never  deviate^  from  the 
beaten  paths  for  fear  of  being  lost, 

I  have  read  Dr.  Swift,  and  am  disap- 
pointed f  There  is  nothing  ot  the  ne- 
gotiations that  I  have  not  seen  better  in 
M.  de  Totcy  before.  The  manner  is- 
careless,  ar.d  has  litde  to  oistinguish  it 
from  common  writers.  I  meet  with  no- 
thing to  please  me  but  the  spiteful  cha« 

•<"  His  Hiswy  of  th.fr  four  last  years  of  Queen 
Anne, 
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ra6lers    of  the    opposite    party  and    its    selves;   yet  he  lived  himself  (I  suppose) 
leaders.     I  expected  much  more  secret    many  years  after  in  very  good  plight. 

You  say  you  cannot  conceive  how- 
Lord  Shaftesbury  came  to  be  a  philoso- 
pher in  vogue;  I  will  tell  you  :  1st,  he 
was  a  lord  ;   2dly,  he  wa-;  as  vain  as  any 


history. 

LETTER    LXXIX. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Stoneheivt'i 


Cambridge,  August  i8,  1758. 
as  sorry  as  you  seem  to  be,  that 


of  his  readers  ;  3dly,  men  are  very  prone 
to  believe  what  they  do  not  understand  ; 
4ihly,  they  will  believe  any  thing  at  all, 
^  provided  they  are  under  no  obligation  to 

"  our  acquaintance  harped  so  much  on    believe  it ;   5thly,  they  love  to  take  a  new 
the  subjeft  of  materialism,  when  I  saw    ro.id,    even   when  that    road   leads   no 
him  with  you  in  town,  because  it  was    where;    C)'A\\y,  he  was  reckoned  a  fine- 
plain  to  which  side  of  the  long-debated    w-riter,  and  seemed  always  to  mean  more 
question  he  inclined.  That  we  are  indeed    than  he  said.    Would  you  have  any  more 
mechanical  and  dependent  beings,  I  need    reasons?     An    interval    of    above  forty 
no  other  proof  t!ian  my  own  feeiings ;     years  has  pretty  well  destroyed  the  charm, 
and  from  the  same  feelings  I  learn,  with    A  dead  lord  ranks  but  with  commoners  : 
equal  conviciion,  that  we  are  not  merelv    vanity  is  no  longer  interested  in  the  mat- 
such  ;   that  there  is  a  power  within  that    ter,  for  the   new  road  is  become  an  old 
struggles  against  the  fc;rce  and  bias  of    one.     The  mode  of  free-tl^inking  is  like 
that  mechanism,    commands   its  motion,    that  of  ruffs  and  favthindiles,    and  has 
and,  by  frequent  practice,  reduces  it  to    given  place  to  the  mode  ofi  not  thinking 
that  ready  obedience  w'.ich  we  call  habit;    at  all;    once  it  was  reckoned  graceful, 
and  all  this  in  conformity  to  a   precon-    half  to  discover  and  half  conceal  the  mind, 
ceived  opinion  (no  matter  whether  right    but  now  we  have  been  long  accustomed 
or  wrong),  to  that  least  material  of  all    to  see  it  quite  naked :  primness  and  af- 
agcnts,  a  thought.     I  have  known  many    feclation  of  style,  like  the  good  breeding 
in  his  case  who,  while  they  thought  they    of  Queen  Anne's  court,   has  turned  to 
were  conquering  an   old  prejudice,  did    hoydening  and  rude  familiarity, 
not  perceive  they  were  under  the  influ- 
ence of  one  far  more  dangerous  ;    one 
that   furnishes   us  with  a  ready  apology 
for  al!  our  worst  actions,  and  oj)ens  to 
us  a  full   license  for  doing  whatever  we 
please  ;  and  yet  these  very  people  were 
not  at  all  the  more   indulgent  to  other 
men    (as    they   uattTraliy    should    hiive 
been)  :  their  indignation  to  such  as  of- 
fended them,  thejr  desire  of  revenge  on 
any  body  that  hurt  them,    was   nothing 
mitigated  :  in  short,  the  truth   is,   they 
wished  to  be  persuaded  of  that  opinion 
for  the  sake  of  its  convenience,  but  were 
not  so  in   their  heart ;    and  they  would 
have  been  glad,   (as  they  ought  in  com- 
mon prudence)  that  nobody  else  should 
think  ti}e  same,  for  fear  of  the  mischief 
that  might  ensue  to  themselves.      His 
French  author  I  never  saw,  but  have  read 
tift}'  in  the  same  strain,  and  shall  read  no 
more.     J  can  be  wretched  enough  with 


LETTER    LXXX. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  JVharton. 

Sunday,  April  9,  1758. 

J  AM  equally  sensible  of  your  affliftion*, 
and  of  your  kindness,  that  made  you 
think  of  me  at  such  a  moment;  would  to 
God  I  could  lessen  the  one,  or  requite  the 
other  with  that  consolation  which  I  have 
often  received  from  you  when  I  most 
wanted  it !  but  your  grief  is  too  just, 
and  the  cause  of  it  too  fresh,  to  admit 
of  any  such  endeavour  :  what,  indeed, 
is  all  human  consolation  ?  Can  it  efface 
every  little  amiable  word  or  adion  of 
an  obje^.t  we  loved,  from  our  memory  ? 
Can  it  convince  us,  that  all  the  hopes  we 
had  entertained,  the  plans  of  future  satis- 
fa6tion  we  had  formed,  were  ill-grounded 


^  ..  ..  rri  ,  •     '  ■   J     c  and  vain,  only  because  we  have  lost  them? 

oat  them.      They   put  me   m   mmd  of  ^  ,'       -^  r    ..  /t  r    -jx  *i    ..  u 

♦K    o      1         u-  :  .1    .       .  •  .11  The  only  comfort  (I  am  afraid)  that  be- 

the  Greek  sophist  that  got  immortal  ho-  ^       \   ^  j-»-       •    »       a  q.  /    u 

u    A-  ^-    r     1         *i  longs  to  our  condition,  IS  to  reflect  (whea 

Hour  by  discoursing  so  feelingly  on  the  *""&^  '  ^ 

n:i.eries  of  our  condition    that  fifty  of  his        ,  Occasioned  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  fanj 

auUifiuce  went  home  and  hanged  tliera-  at  tliac  time  his  onlyj  son. 


Si-a.  r. 
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•JiiiK-  hns  given  us  Ivisure  for  rcRcH'^lIon) 
that  others  have  sullcrcd  worse  ,  or  ihat 
ve  ourstiIvt;s  might  hive  suiyiied  the 
same  niistortiim' at  tinus  and  in  circiiiii- 
staiiccs  ihnt  would  probably  I)ave  a:;gra- 
vatcd  our  sorrow.  You  inij!;ht  have  seen 
this  poor  ciiild  arrived  at  an  age  to  fulfil 
nil  your  'lopcs,  to  attach  you  Uiorc  strong- 
ly to  liim  by  long  habit,  by  esteem,  as 
well  as  natural  afiec^ion,  and  that  towards 
<he  deelinc  of  yoir  life,  when  we  most 
st.tnil  in  need  of  support,  and  when  he 
uiight  chane^i  to  have  been  your  only  sup- 
port;  and  thr.)  !>y  souie  untbreseen  and 
deplorable  .'tccident,  or  some  painful  lin- 
gering disieniper,  y«ui  uiight  have  lost 
liim.  Such  has  been  the  late  of  mai^y 
an  unhappy  father  :  I  know  there  is  a 
sort  of  tenderness  which  inf.'.ney  and  in- 
nocence alone  produce  ;  but  I  think  you 
must  own  the  other  to  be  a  stronger  and 
a  more  overwhelming  sorrow\  Let  me 
then  beseech  you  to  try,  i)y  every  method 
of  avocation  and  amusement,  wliether 
you  cannot,  by  degrees,  get  the  better 
of  that  deje(3;ion  of  spirits,  which  inclines 
you  to  see  every  thing  in  tlie  worst  light 
possible,  and  throws  a  sort  of  voluntary 
gloom,  not  only  over  your  present,  but 
future  days ;  as  if  even  your  situation 
HOW  were  not  pi-eferable  to  that  of  thou- 
sands round  you  ;  and  as  if  your  prospect 
hereafter  might  not  open  as  much  of 
happiness  to  you  .as  to  any  person  you 
know  :  the  condition  of  our  life  per- 
petually instructs  us  to  be  rather  slow  to 
hope,  as  well  as  to  despair ;  and  (I 
know  you  will  forgive  me,  if  I  tell  you) 
you  are  often  a  little  too  hasty  in  both, 
perhaps  from  constitution.  It  is  sure  we 
have  great  power  over  our  own  minds, 
when  we  choose  to  exert  it. ;  aijd  though 
it  be  difficult  to  resist  the  nleehanic  im- 
pulse and  bias  of  our  own  temper,  it  is 
yet  possible,  and  still  more  so  to  de- 
lay those  resolutions  it  inclines  us  to  take, 
which  we  almost  rdways  have  cause  to 
repent. 

You  tell  me  nothing  of  Mrs.  Whar- 
ton's or  your  own  state  of  health  :  I  will 
not  talk  to  you  more  upon  this  subje6f  till 
I  hear  you  are  both  well ;  for  that  is  the 
grand  point,  and  without  it  we  may  as 
well  not  think  at  all.  You  flatter  me  in 
thinking  that  any  thing  I  can  do*,  could 


at  all  allevlaJe  the  j list  concern  your  loss 
has  given  youj  but  I  cannot  flatter  my- 
self so  far,  and  know  hf)W  little  (]uali- 
fied  1  am  at  present  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tion to  myself  on  this  head,  and  in  this 
way,  much  less  to  you.  I  by  no  means 
pretend  to  insi/iration  ;  but  yet  I  afiirm, 
that  the  faculty  in  question,  is  by  no 
means  voluntary  ;  it  is  the  result  (1  sup- 
pose) oi  a  certain  disposition  of  mind, 
which  does  not  depend  on  one's  self,  and 
which  I  have  not  felt  this  long  tiujc. 
You  that  are  a  witness  how  seldom  this 
spirit  has  moved  me  in  my  life^  may 
easily  give  credit  to  what  I  say. 


LETTER    LXXXL 

Mr.  Gray  in  Mr.  Palgravc]-. 

Stoke,  Sept.  6,  17^8. 
j  no  not  know  how  to  make  you  amends, 

having  neither  rock,  ritin,  nor  preci- 
pice, near  me  to  send  you  ;  they  do  not 
grow  in  the  south  :  but  only  say  the 
word,  if  you  would  have  a  compact 
neat  box  ot  red  brick  with  sash  windows, 
or  a  grotto  made  of  flints  and  shell- 
work,  or  a  walnut-tree  with  three  mole- 
hills under  it,  stuck  with  honey-suckles 
round  a  bason  of  gold-fishes,  and  you 
shall  be  satisfied;  they  shall  come  by 
the  Edinburgh  coach. 

In  the  mean  lime  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  new  acquaintance  with  the  sa- 
vage, the  rude,  and  the  tremendous. 
Pray,  tell  me,  is  it  any' thing  like  what 
you  had  read  in  your  book,  or  seen  ia 
t.wo-shilling  prints  ?  Do  not  you  think  a 
man  may  be  the  wiser  (I  had  almost  said 
the  better)  for  going  a  hundred  or  two  of 
miles  ;  and  that  the  mind  has  more  r«ora' 
in  it  than  most  people  seem  to  think,  if 
you  will  but  famish  the  apartments  ?  I 
almost  envy  your  last  month,  being  in  a 
very  insipid  situation  myself:  and  desire 
you  would  not  fail  to  send  me  some  fur- 
niture for  my  Gothic  apaitment,  which 
is  very  cold  at  present.  It  will  oe  the 
easier  task,  as  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  transcribe  your  little  red  books,  if 
they  are  not  rubbed  out ;  for  I  conclude 
you-have  not  trusted  every  thing  to  me* 


*  ILs  friend  had  revested  him  t«  write  an  Epi-        +   Reilor  of  Palgrave  anJTTirandcifon  in  Sufi 
<|aph  an  the  thild,  folk.     He  w^s  making  a  tour  in  Scotiuai  when  tnis 

letter  was  written  w  him.- 

K  r  irory. 
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mory,  wblch   is   ten   times  worse  than    cavt-ln;u1,   will   nuke  ample  amends  for 
a  lead-pencil :  half  a  word  fixed  upon  or    all  thr  aroresiiid  inconveniencies 
near  a   spot,  is  worth  a  cart-load  of  re-         1  this  day  past  through  the  j.nvs  of  a 
coUettion.   When  we  trust  to  the  picture    great  leviat:  an  into  the  den  of  Dr.  Tem- 
that  objefts  draw  of  ll)emselve>  ou  our    plcioan,  hh;  erinteiuiaiit  ot    tin-  reading- 
niiird,  we  deceive onrsetves  ;  viihout  ac-    room,  who  congratulate^l  hin.self  on  the 
curate  and  particular  observation,  it  is    sight  of  so  much  good  con)pany.     We 
but  ill-drawn  at  first,  the  outlin«-s   are    were,    lirst,   a  man  that  writes  for  Lord 
soon  blurred,  the  colours  every  day  grow    lloystnn  ;  idly,  a  man  that  writes  lor  Dr. 
fjinter  ;  and  at  last,  when  we  woiild  pro-    Burton,  of  Yor    :  3dly,  a  man  that  w  riles 
duce  it  to  any  body,  we  are  forced  to    for  the  Emperor   of   Germany,    of  Dr, 
supply    its   detefts    with  a   few   strokes    Pocock,   for  he  speaks  the  wor->t  English 
of  our  own   imagination.     God  forgive    {  ever  lieard;  4th  y,  Dr.  Stukely,  who 
rne,  I  sup[)ose  1  have  done  so  myself  be-     wiites  tor  himself,  the  very  worst  per-on 
tore  now,  and  misled  many  a  good  body    he  c(;uld  write  ior  ;  and  lastly,   I,  who 
tliat  put  their  trust  in  me.     l^iay,  tell  me    only  read  to  know  if  there  be  any  thing 
(but  with  pern)ission,  and  without  any    vorth    wnting,    ai.d    that    not    without 
breach    of   hospitality),    is    it    so   much    some  diffit  nUy.    I  find  that  they  printed 
warmer  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  Swale  (as     10(X)  copies  of  the  Harleian  Catalogue, 
some   people  of  hoiioiu-  say)  than  it   is    and  have  .st)ld  oi.ly  fourscore;    that  they 
liCre?     Has    the   singiiig    of  birds,    the    haxe  (,KX)1.    a-ytar  income,    and   spend 
bleating  of  sheep,    the  lowing  of  herds,     JSClOl.  and  are  building  apartments  lor 
deafened  you  at  Kainton  ?     Did  the  vast    the  under-keepers ;  so  J  ex[Hd  in  winter 
old  oaks  and  thick  groves  in  I\orthum-    to  see  the  collection  advertised  and  set  to 
berland  keep  otf  the  sun  f()o  much  from     audit. n. 

vou  ?  1  am  too  civil  to  extend  my  inoui-  Have  yon  lead  Lord  Clarendon's  Con- 
ries  leyond  Berwick,  tvtiy  thing,  tinnation  of  his  Histor)' ?  Do  you  re- 
doubtless,  must  improve  upon  you  as  you  number  Mr.  **'s  account  of  it  before  it 
;<dvanced  northward.  Yon  must  tell  me,  canie  out  .'  How  well  he  recollcfted  all 
though,  about  Melrobs,  Rosslm  Chapel,  tlie  faul.s,  and  how  utterly  he  forgot  all 
iiud  Arbroath.  In  short,  your  ]K);thuilie  tlit>  beauties  :  surely  the  grossct  taste  is 
must  be  so  full,  that  1  only  desire  a  lo»)se  belter  than  such  a  sort  ol  de.icacy. 
ihapter  or  two,  and  will  wail  fur  iht.  rest 


LETTER    LXXXm. 

Jllr.  Gray  lo  Dr.  irnarton. 

l.ontbn,  Jon*  22,  lyS*. 
Jam  not  sorry  t(»  h.-aryon  are  exceeding 
busv.  except  3«s  it  has  deprived  me  of 
the  pleasure  I  should  have  in  hearing 
often  from  you  ;  and  as  it  has  been  occa- 
sioned bv  a  little  vexation  .ind  disappoint- 


till  it  con:es  out. 

LETTER    LXXXH. 
Mr.  Gray  lo  Mr.  Poliirure. 

London,  July  14,    r^g. 

1  AM  now  settled  iu  my  new  territories 

commanding    Bedford    gardens,    and 

iill   the  tiehls  as   far   as   Highgate  and 

Hampstead,    wilh  such  a  concourse  of 

moving  pictures  as  would  astonish  you  ;  iiu'iit.  T'..  finti  one's  self  business,  1  am 
ho  rnt-in-urlc-ish,  ihat  I  believe  I  shr.U  j-)e,.;i;aded,  is  the  great  art  of  lite  j  lam 
stay  here,  exccjl  little  excursions  and  \a-  iie\t;r  so  angry,  as  when  1  I  ,;ar  my  ac- 
garics,  for  a  vear  to  come.  Wiiat  though  quaiutance  N\ishing  they  had  been  bred  to 
I  am  separated  from  the  fashionable  some  poking  profession,  or  employed  iu 
■world  by  Broad  St,  Giles's,  and  many  a  gome  ortue  of  diu.'gery,  as  if  ii  were 
tlirty  court  and  alley,  yet  here  is  air,  and  pleasanter  10  be  at  tlie  command  of  other 
sunshine,  and  quiet,  however,  to  com-  people  than  at  one's  own  ;  and  a»  it  th<  y 
ttjrt  vou:  I  shall  confess  that  I  am  could  not  go  unless  they  were  wound-up: 
basking  with  heat  all  the  summer,  and  I  y^t  1  know  and  feel  what  they  mean  by- 
suppose  shall  be  blown  down  all  the  win-  this  complaint ;  it  proves  that  some  spirit, 
ter,  besides  being  robbed  every  night ;  I  something  of  genius  (more  than  common) 
trust,  however,  that  the  Musaeum,  with  is  re<}uired  to  teach  aman  how  toemplo^ 
9\]  its  manuscripts  and  rarmts  by  Uie  himictf;  I  w)' a  man;  for  women,  com- 
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nionU'  spfaklng,  never  fi-el  tliis  iti-«trm- 
pcr,  ihey  liave  al\v,iy>  .soini'lhii);  to  ilo  ; 
lime  Irine.s  not  on  their  liatiJs  (iiul<:>s 
they  be  tiiie  huiics)  ;  a  variety  of  siimII 
iiivcr.tions  and  occiipaiioiis  till  u|>  ilie 
Void,  and  ihcir  eye.->  are  never  open  in 
va:ii. 

As  to  myself,  I  Iiave  again  found  rest 
for  the  sole  of  niy  £'<"»nty  foot  in  your 
old  d  ning-room*,  and  hope  that  you 
wjll  find  at  least  an  eqnal  satisfaction  at 
Old-1'ark  ;  if  your  hog  jjrove  as  com- 
fortable as  niv  oven,  I  shall  see  no  ocea- 
sion  to  |)lty  ^oa,  and  only  wisli  you  may 
brew  no  worse  than  I  bake. 

You  totally  mistake  my  talents,  when 
you  inipnte  lo  me  any  magical  sidll  in 
plantin;;  roses  :  1  know  I  am  no  conjurer 
in  these  things  j  when  they  are  done 
I  can  tind  fault,  and  that  is  all.  Now 
this  is  the  very  reverse  of  genius,  and  I 
feel  my  own  littleness.  Reasonable  peo- 
ple know  themselves  better  than  is  com- 
monly imagined  ;  and  therefore  (though 
I  never  baw  any  instance  of  it)  1  believe 
Mason  when  he  tells  me  that  he  under- 
stands these  things.  The  pn)phetic  eye 
of  taste  (as  Mr.  Pitt  called  it)  sees  all  the 
beauties,  tiiat  a  place  is  suscejjtirle  of, 
long  before  they  are  born;  and  when  it 
plants  a  seedling,  already  sits  under  t!)e 
sliadow  of  it,  and  enjoys  the  ttfi'S.  it 
H'ill  have  fro;n  every  point  of  view  that 
lies  in  prospect.  You  must  therefore  in- 
voke Cara<5tacus,  and  he  will  send  his 
spirits  from  the  top  of  Snuwdon  to  Cross- 
fall  or  Warden -law. 

I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  an- 
tique news.  Kroissard  is  a  favourite  book 
of  mine  (though  I  have  not  attentively 
read  him,  but  only  dipped  here  and 
there) ;  and  it  is  strange  to  me  that  peo- 
ple who  would  give  thousands  for  a 
dozen  portraits  (originals  of  that  time)  lo 
furnish  a  gallery,  should  never  cast  an 
eye  on  so  many  moving  pi6turcs  of  the 
life,  adions,  manners,  and  thoughts  of 
their  ancestors,  done  on  the  spot,  a^d  in 
strong,  though  simple  colours.  In  the 
succeeding  century  Froissard,  I  find,  was 
read  with  great  satisfaction  by  every 
body  that  could  read ;  and  on  the  same 
footing  with  King  Arthur,  Sir  Trislr^m, 

*  The  house  in  Southampton- Row,  where  Mr. 
■Gray  lodged,  had  been  tenarted  by  Dr.  Wharton  ; 
,who,  on  account  of  his  ill  health,  left  London  the 
year  betore,  and  was  removed  to  his  paieraai  estate 
at  Uld  Vuk,  near  Durham. 


and  Archbisliop  Tiirpin  ;  not  because 
ihcv  tliouglit  him  a  fabulous  writer,  but 
because  tlit-y  took  them  all  for  true  and 
authentic  historians  ;  to  so  little  purpose 
was  it  in  that  age  for  a  man  to  be  at  the 
pai!;s  of  writing  truth.  Pray,  nre  you 
come  to  tlie  four  Irish  Kings  that  went 
to  schf)ol  to  King  Richaid  the  Second's 
Master  <;f  the  Ceremonies,  and  the  man 
who  intornv.'d  Froissard  of  all  he  had. 
seen  in  St.  Patrick's  purgatory  ? 

The  town  are  reading  the  King  of 
Prussia's  poetry  fLa  Philosophic  sans 
SouriJ,  and  I  have  done  like  the  town  ; 
they  do  not  seem  so  sick  of  it  as  I  am  : 
it  is  all  the  scum  of  Voltaire  and  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  the  crambe-reco6t4  of  our 
worst  freethinkers,  tossed  up  in  German-. 
French  rhyme.  Tristram  Shandy  is  still 
a  greater  objfiSt  of  admiration,  the  man 
as  well  as  the  book :  one  is  invited  to 
dinner,  where  he  dines  a  fortnight  be- 
fore :  as  to  the  volumes  yet  publishetf, 
there  is  much  good  fun  in  them,  and 
humour  sometimes  hit  and  sometimes 
missed.  Have  you  read  his  sermons, 
with  his  own  comic  figure,  from  a  paint- 
ing by  Reynolds,  at  the  head  of  them  ? 
They  are  in  the  style  I  think  most  proper 
for  the  pulpit,  and  shew  a  strong  imagi- 
nation and  a  sensible  heart  ;  but  you  see 
him  often  tottering  on  the  verge  of  laugh- 
ter, and  rtady  to  throw  his  periwig  in 
the  face  of  the  audience. 

LETTER    LXXXIV. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Stonekewer. 

London,  June  29,  1760. 
'I'^HOUGH  you  have  had  but  a  melan- 
choly employment,  it  is  worthy  of 
envy,  and  (I  hope)  will  have  all  the  suc- 
cess it  dtiservesf .  It  was  the  best  and 
most  natural  method  of  cure,  and  suck 
as  could  not  have  been  administered  by 
any  but  your  gentle  hand.  I  thank  yoa 
for  communicating  to  me  what  must  give 
you  so  much  satisfaction. 

I  too  was  reading  M.D'Alembert,  and 
(like  you)  am  totally  disappointed  in  his 
Elements.  I  could  only  taste  a  little  of 
the  first  course :  it  was  dry  as  a  stick, 
hard  as  a  stone,  and  cold  as  3  cucumber. 
But  then  the  letter  to  Rousseau  is  like 

+  Mr.  Stonehewer  was  now  at  Houghton. le- 
Sptiiig,  in   the  Bisho;rick  of  Puih^im,  attenditig   . 
9nhu  sick  father,  re^or  cf  that  pitnsh. 

K  r  :^  hlnuelf  3 
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himself:  dntl  lb  e  discourse  f.  r,u  elocution, 
and  on  the  lihert}-  of  music,  iiie  divide. 
He  has  added  to  his  translations  from 
Tacitus ;  and  (what  is  remarkable) 
though  that  author's  manner  more  nearly 
resemble;,  the  best  French  writers  of  the 
present  age,  than  any  thing,  he  totally 
fails  in  the  attempt.  Is  it  his  fault,  or 
that  of  the  language  ? 

I  have  received  another  Scotch  packet 
with  a  third  specimen,  interior  in  kind 
(because  it  is  merely  deseripiiun),  but  yet 
full  of  nature  and  noble  wild  imagi- 
nation. Five  bards  pass  the  night  at  tlie 
castle  of  a  chief  (himself  a  principal 
bard)  ;  each  goes  in  his  turn  to  observe 
the  face  of  things,  and  retnriis  vith  an 
extempore  pif.ure  of  the  changes  he  has 
*een  (it  is  an  Odober  night,  (he  harvest- 
month  of  the  Highlands).  This  is  the 
whole  plan  ;  yet  there  is  a  contrivance, 
and  a  preparation  of  ideas,  that  you 
would  not  expert.  The  oddest  thing  is, 
that  every  one  of  them  sees  ghosts  (uiore 
or  less).  The  idea,  that  struck  and  sur- 
prised me  most,  is  the  following.  One  of 
them  (describing  a  storm  of  wind  and 
rain)  says 

Ghosts  ride  on  the  tempest  to-night: 

Sweet  is  tiieir  voice  between  the  gusts  of  wind  ; 

Tlieir  songs  are  ot  other  woiMs  ! 

Did  you  never  observe  (while  rucking 
winds  are  piping  loud)  that  pause,  as  the 
gust  is  recollecting  itself,  and  rising  upon 
the  ear  in  a  sin-ill  and  plaintive  note,  like 
the  swell  of  an  uKolinn  harp  ?  1  do  assure 
you  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  like 
the  voice  of  a  spirit.  Thomson  had  an 
ear  sometimes  :  he  was  not  deaf  to  this  3 
nndhas  described  it  gloriously,  but.given 
it  another  dift'crent  turn,  and  of  more 
liorror.  I  cannot  repeat  the  lines  :  it  is 
in  hi.^  AVinter.  Tht-reis  another  very  hue 
pifture  in  one  of  them.  It  describes  the 
breaking  of  the  clouds  after  the  storm, 
before  it  is  settled  into  a  calm,  and  w'heii 
llie  moon  is  seen  by  short  intervals. 

The  waves  are  tumbling  on  the  lake, 

And  l.ish  the  rocky  sides. 

'J  he  boat  is  brimful  in  the  cove, 

The  oars  on  the  rocking  tide. 

Sad  sits  a  maid  beneath  a  cliff, 

And  eyes  the  rolling  stream  : 

ller  lover  promised  to  come, 

She  saw  liis  bo.ii  (when  it  w;is  evening]  on  thc  lake} 

Are  tliese  his  groaiis  in  the  gale  ? 

Is  iius  1ms  broken  boat  ou  lh»  shers  f 


LETTER    LXXXA*. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Clarke''*. 
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Pembroke  Hall.  .Aug. 
TV^oT  ky.owing  whether  you  are  yet  re- 
turned from  your  sea-water,  I  write 
at  random  to  you.  For  me,  I  am  come 
to  my  resting-place,  and  hnd  it  very  ne- 
cessary, after  living  for  a  month  in  a 
house  with  three  women  tliat  laughed 
from  morning  to  night,  and  would  allow 
nothing  to  the  sulkiness  of  my  dispo- 
sition. Compaii)'  and  cards  at  home, 
parties  by  land  and  water  abroad,  and 
(what  they  call)  doing  son)elhiiig,  that  is, 
racketiing  iibout  from  morning  to  night, 
are  occupations,  I  find,  that  wear  out 
my  spirits,  especially  in  a  situation  where 
one  might  .sit  still,  and  be  alone  with 
pleasure  j  for  the  place  was  a  hillf  like 
Chfden,  opening  to  a  very  extensive  and 
diversified  landscape,  with  tiie  Thames, 
which  i.s  navigable,  running  at  its  foot. 

I  would  wish  to  continue  lure  (in  a 
very'ditTerent  scene,  it  must  be  confessed) 
till  jN'Jchaelmas ;  but  I  fear  I  mu.st  come 
to  town  much  sowner.  Cambridge  is  a 
delight  of  a  place,  now  there  is  nobody 
in  it.  I  do  believe  yon  would  like  it,  if 
you  knew  what  it  was  without  inha- 
bitants. It  is  tlu-y,  1  assure  you,  that  get 
it  an  ill  name  and  spoil  all.  Our  friend 
Dr.  - —  (one  of  its  nuisances)  is  not  ex- 
pected her(;  again  in  a  hurry.  He  is  gone 
to  his  grave  wiih  five  tine  maek:;rel  (large 
and  full  of  roe)  in  his  belly.  He  ate  them 
all  at  one  dinner  ;  but  his  fare  was  a  tar- 
bol  on  Trinity  Sunday,  of  which  he  left 
little  for  the  company  besides  bones.  He 
had  not  been  hearty  all  the  week  !  but 
after  this  sixth  fiah  he  never  held  up  his 
head  more,  and  a  violent  looseness  car- 
ried him  otf.  They  say  he  made  a  very 
good  end. 

Have  you  seen  the  Erse  fragments  since 
they  were  printed  ?  I  am  more  puzzled 
than  ever  about  their  antiquity,  though  I 
still  incline  (against  every  body's  opinion) 
to  believe  them  old.  Those  you  have 
already  seen  are  the  best ;  though  there 
are  some  others  that  are  excellent  too. 

*  Physician  at  Epsom.  With  this  gentleniaa. 
Mr.  Gray  commenced  an  early  acquaintance  at 
College. 

i  Near  Huiley. 
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L  K  T  T  E  R    LXXXVI. 

Mr.  Cm;/  tn  Mr.  Musm. 

Cambriil^e,   Aug.  2o,  1760. 

T  H  \VF.  sriitMn^reiis  back  as  you  desired 
nif,  scintclied  li'^re  and  there ;  and 
with  it  alsoji  bloudy  satire, writtrn  ngaiust 
no  lcs<  'i^i^rsi^iis  ti  an  you  and  I  by  name. 
I  concluded  at  fiist  it  was  Mr.*  *,  be- 
cause I'c  ii  your  t'rictul  and  my  humble 
servant;  b'lt  t!<en  1  ti  ou^;,lit  he  knew  the 
world  too  well  to  call  ns  the  favourite 
minions  of  taste  and  fashion,  especially 
as  to  odes.  For  to  them  liis  riiiicule  is 
confined  ;  so  it  is  not  lie,  but  Mr.  Col- 
man,  nephew  to  Lady  Bath,  auihor  of 
the  Connols.-eur,  a  member  of  one  of  the 
inns  of  court,  and  a  particidar  accjuaint- 
adce  of  Mr.  Garrick.  What  have  you 
done  to  him  r  for  I  never  I'.eard  his  name 
before;  he  makes  very  tolerable  fun  with 
me  where  I  understand  iiim  (which  is  not 
every  where)  ;  but  K!';ems  more  angry 
with  you.  Lest  pc  opie  should  not  under- 
stand the  humour  of  the  thing  (which  in- 
deed to  do  they  must  have  our  lyricisms 
at  their  finger  ends),  lettrrs  come  out  in 
Lloyd's  Evening- Post  to  tell  them  who 
and  what  it  v.'as  that  he  meant,  and  says 
it  is  like  to  produce  a  great  combustion  in 
the  fi'terary  world.  So  if  )ou  have  any 
mind  to  CQ7nlustlc  about  it,  well  and 
good  ;  for  me,  I  am  n.  ither  so  literary 
nor  so  combustible.  Ihe  iNIonthly  Re- 
view, I  .see,  just  now  has  ennch  stuff 
about  us  on  this  occasion.  It  says  i)neof 
us  at  least  h.is  always  borne  his  faculties 
meekly,  I  leave  you  to  guess  which  of 
us  that  is  ;  I  think  I  know.  You  simple- 
foil  you  !  you  mnst  be  nieek,  must  you  ? 
and  see  what  you  get  by  it. 

LETTER    LXXXVn. 

2lr.  Gray  to  Dr.  H'nartun. 

London,  1761. 
T  UEJOiCE  to  find  that  you  not  only 
grow  reconciled  to  your  northern 
scene,  but  discover  beauties  round  )'ou 
that  once  were  deformities  :  I  am  per- 
suaded the  whole  matter  is  to  have 
always  something  going  forward.  Happy 
fhey  that  can  create  a  rose-tree,  or  erect 
a  honey-suckle ;  that  can  watch  the  brood 
fif  a  hen^  or  see  a  fleet  of  their  own  duck- 


lings latnich  into  the  water:  it  is  witli  a 
sentiment  of  envy  I  speak  it,  who  never 
shall  have  even  a  thatched  r(;of  of  my 
own,  nor  gather  a  strawberry  i^ut  in  Co- 
vent-Garden.  I  will  not,  however,  be- 
lieve in  the  vocality  of  Old-I'ark  till  next 
summer,  when  perhaps  I  may  trust  to 
my  own  ears. 

The  Xoiivelle  Heloise  cruelly  disap- 
pointed mc,  but  it  has  its  partisans, 
amongst  which  are  ALason  and  Mr. 
Hurd ;  for  me,  I  admire  nothing  but 
Eingal  (I  conclude  you  have  seen  it,  if 
not  Stonhewer  can  lend  it  you)  ;  yet 
I  remain  still  in  doubt  about  the  authen- 
ticity of  these  ]K)ems,  th'jugh  inclining 
rather  to  believe  them  genuine  in  spite  of 
the  world;  whether  they  are  the  inve«i- 
tions  of  antiquity,  or  of  a  modern  Scotch- 
man, either  case  is  to  me  alike  un- 
accountable ;  je  my  perd. 

Isendyou-a  Sv/cdish  and  English  ca- 
lendar ;  the  first  column  is  by  Bcrger,  a 
disciple  of  Linnsus;  tiie  second  by  Mr. 
Slihingfleet;  the  third  (very  imperfeft 
indeed)  by  me.  You  are  to  observe,  as 
you  tend  your»plantativ)ns  and  take  your 
walks,  how  the  sprin>i  advances  in  tlie 
north,  and  whether  Old-Park  most  re- 
sembles Upsal  or  Stratton.  The  latter 
has  on  one  side  a  barren  black  heath,  on 
the  other  a  light  sandy  loam  ;  all  the 
country  about  is  a  dead  flat  :  you  see  it 
is  necessary  you  should  know  the  situation 
(I  do  not  mean  any  reilettion  upon  any 
body's  place)  ;  and  this  is  the  descriplioij 
Mr.  Stillingficel  gives  of  his  friend  2r]r. 
Marsh  am' s  seat,  to  which  he  retires  iii 
the  summer  and  botanizes,  I  have  lately 
made  an  acquaintance  with  this  philoso- 
pher, who  lives  in  a  garret  here  in  the 
winter,  that  he  may  support  some  near 
relations  who  depend  upon  him  ;  he  is 
always  employed,  consequently  (accord- 
ing to  my  old  maxim)  always  happy,  al- 
ways cheerful,  and  .seems  to  me  a  very 
worthy  honest  man  :  his  present  scheme 
is  to  send  some  persons  properly  qualified 
to  reside  a  year  or  two  in  Attica,  to  make 
themselves  acquainted  with  the  climate, 
productions,  and  natural  history  of  the 
country,  that  we  may  understand  Aris- 
totle, Theophrastus,  Sec.  who  have  been 
Heathen  Greek  to  us  for  so  many  ages  ; 
and  this  he  has  got  proposed  to  LorJ 
Bute,  no  unlikely  person  to  put  it  into  ex* 
ecuiion,  as  he  is  biruself  a  botanist, 
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LETTER    LXXXVin. 

Mr.  Gray  to  Air.  Rlason. 

August  1761. 

"He  assured  your  York  Canon  never  wiil 
die;  so  the  better  the  thing  is  in 
value,  the  worse  for  you*.  The  true  way 
to  immortality  is  to  get  you  nominated 
one's  successor  :  a^e  and  diseases  vani^h 
iit  your  name ;  fevers  turn  to  radical 
heat,  and  fistulas  to  issues  :  it  is  a  judg- 
ment that  waits  on  your  insatiable 
svarice.  You  could  not  let  (he  poor  old 
man  die  at  his  ease,  when  he  was  about 
it ;  and  all  his  family  (1  suppose)  are 
cursing  you  for  it. 

J  wrote  to  Lord on  his  recovery  ; 

and  he  answers  me  very  cheerfully,  as  if 
his  illness  had  been  but  sight,  and  the 
pleurisy  were  no  more  than  a  hole  in 
<^ne*s  stocking.  He  got  it  (he  says)  not 
by  scampering,  r;icketing,  and  riding 
post,  as  I  had  snpposed  ;  hut  by  going 
■wiih  ladies  to  Vanxhall.  He  is  (he  pic- 
ture (and  pray  so  tell  him, If  you  see  him) 
of  an  old  alderman  that  1  knew,  who, 
after  living  forty  years  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  (not  milk  and  honey,  but  arrark, 
punch  and  venison),  and  losing  his  great 
toe  with  a  mortification,  said  to  the  last, 
that  he  owed  it  to  two  grapes,  which  he 
ate  one  day  after  dinner.  He  felt  tit m 
3ie  cold  at  his  stomach,  the  minute  they 
were  down. 

JSIr.  jNIortagn  (as  I  guess,  at  ycur  in- 
stigation) has  earnt-stly  desired  nie  to 
■write  some  lines  to  be  put  on  a  monu- 
inent,  vh'.ch  he  means  to  ere6t  at  Bell- 
Isle.  It  is  a  task  I  do  not  love,  knowing 
Sir  William  Williams  so  slightly  as  I  did  : 
but  he  is  so  friendly  a  person,  ar.d  his  af- 
iliftion  seemed  to  me  so  real,  that  I 
could  not  refuse  him.  I  have  sent  him 
•the  following  verses,  which  I  neither  like 
myself,  nor  will  he,  1  doubt ;  however, 
I  have  .shewed  him  that  I  wished  to 
oblige  bim.    Tell  me  your  real  opinion. 

♦  This  was  written  at  a  time,  when,  by  the  fa- 
vour of  Pr.  l'"ount<iyne.  Dean  ol  York,  Mr.  Mason 
^x{--e^C(i  to  be  made  ^  resideutiai  y  in  his  fathedial. 


LETTER    LXXXIX. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Uliarton. 

Cambridge,    Dec.  4,   1762. 

T  FEEL  very  ungrateful  every  day  that 

I  continue  siUnit  ;  and  vet  i:ow  that  I 
take  my  p^n  in  hand,  I  have  only  time  to 
tell  you,  that  of  all  the  places  which 
I  saw  in  my  return  from  you,  Hardwicke 
pleased  me  the  ii)oS(f .  One  would  think 
that  Mary  Queen  (  f  Scots  was  but  just 
walked  clown  into  the  park  with  her 
guard  for  half  an  htjur  :  her  gallery,  lier 
room  (f  audience,  her  anti-cluunber,  wiih 
the  very  canopies,  chair  of  stale,  foot- 
stool, lit  ill'  rcpos,  oratory,  carpels,  and 
hangini;s,  just  as  sIk*  left  them  ;  a  little 
t.Ttlered  indeed,  but  the  more  venerable  ; 
and  all  preserved  with  religious  care,  and 
papered  up  in  winter. 

'\\'iirn  I  arrived  in  London  I  found 
Prolessor  Turi:crJ  had  been  dead  above 
a  fortnight ;  and  being  cockered  and 
spirited  up  by  some  friends  (thouth  it  was 
rather  the  latest)  I  got  my  name  suggest- 
ed to  Lord  Bute.  You  may  en.'^ily  ima- 
gine who  undertook  it,  and  inde.ed  he  did 
it  with  zeal§.  I  received  my  ans\\er  very 
soon,  which  was  what  you  may  easily 
imagine,  but  joined  with  great  pro- 
fessions of  his  desire  to  serve  me  on 
future  occasions,  and  many  more  fine 
Words  that  I  pass  over,  not  out  of  mo- 
desty, but  for  another  reason  :  so  you  see 
J  have  made  my  fortune  like  Sir  Francis 
Wrongh(.ad.  This  nolliing  is  a  profound 
secret,  and  no  01  e  here  suspec^ts  it  even 
now.  1'o-day  I  hear  IVIr.  E.  Delavali| 
has  got  it,  but  we  are  not  yet  certain ; 
next  to  myself  I  wished  for  him. 

You  see  we  I  ave  made  a  ])eace.  I 
shall  be  silent  about  it,  because  if  I  say 
any  thin;.:  anti-ministeiial,  you  will  tell 
me  you  know  the  reasc  n  ;  and  if  I  ap- 
pr.  ve  it,  you  wiil  think  I  have  my  expec- 
tations still.  All  I  know  is,  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Lord  Hardwicke 
both  sav  it  is  an  excellent  peace,  and 
only  Mr.  Pitt  calls  it  inglorious  and 
insidious. 

+  A  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  in  Der- 
byshire. 

J  I'rofessor  of  Modern  Languages  in  the  Uni- 
versity ff  Cambridge. 

^  '1  his  peison  was  the  late  Sir  Henry  Erskin«. 
The  pl.ice  in  question  w.;s  given  lo  ihe  tutor  of  Sir 
Jaines  l.owilier. 

II  FelJjw  ot  Pcmbioke-hall,  ar.d  of  the  Royal 
S  ciety. 
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I.  K  T  T  K  U    XC. 

From  tin-  same  to  llif  saiiw. 

I'emhrokf-llail,  Aug.  it),    1766. 

AA'iiATEVF.K  my  pt  11  ui;iy  tlo,  [  :im 
stirc  my  tliniiglits  cy  p;iii;it(;  i;o  wliere 
oftener,  ov  \\  jih  more  pleasure,  thiin  to 
Old  Pnrk.  I  liop'-  yell  l-.ave  made  my 
penrc;  with  tlit^  .in^ry  little  lady.  Il  s 
certjiiii,  wlirilier  her  name  wi-w:  in  my 
letter  or  not,  she  was  as  prrhent  to  my 
memory  i»s  the  rest  of  the  uliole  family  ; 
anil  I  de.iirc  you  would  pre-,eiit  her  with 
two  ki.^!ies  in  my  n.ime.  and  (<ne.  a  piece 
to  all  the  others  ;  lor  I  shiil!  lake  the  li- 
berty U»  kis.s  tli;.m  all  (c;reac  and  sn)all), 
as  you  are  to  be  my  proxy. 

in  spite  otthe.  rain,  which  I  tliiuk  con- 
tinued, with  very  short  intervals,  till  the 
begiuuiui;  of  this  moiilh,  and  quite  ef- 
faced the  .summer  fr.'in  the  year,  I  made 
a  bhift  to  pas«  May  and  June  not  liis- 
agreeably  in  Kent,  I  was  ^iurpr.sed  at 
the  beauty  (f  the  roid  t<i  .Canterbury, 
which  (I  know  not  why)  had  not  struck 
lue  beiore.  Ihe  whole  ccnuUry  is  a  rich 
and  well-cultivated  garJ.cn  ;  orchards, 
cherry-grounds,  hop-gardens,  intermix- 
ed with  corn  and  frequent  villages  ;  gen- 
tle risings  covered  with  wood,  and  every 
where  the  'J'hames  and  Med  way  breaking 
in  upon  the  landscape  wjrh  all  their  navi- 
gation. It  was  indeed  owing  to  the  bad 
weather  that  the  whok-  scene  was  dressed 
in  that  tender  emeraUl  green,  vihieh  one 
usually  sees  only  for  a  fortnight  in  the 
opening  of  the  spring;  and  this  continued 
till  I  left  the  country.  My  residence 
was  eight  miles  east  of  Canterbury,  in  a 
little  quiet  valley  on  the  skirts  of  Bariiam- 
Down*.  In  these  parts  the  whole  soil 
is  chalk,  and  whenever  it  holds  up,  in 
half  an  hour  it  is  dry  enough  to  walk  out. 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  three  or  four 
days  tine  weather  to  go  into  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  ;  saw  Margate  (which  is  Bar- 
tholomew-fair by  the  sea-side).  Rams- 
gate,  and  other  places  there;  and  so  came 
by  Sandwich,  Deal,  Dover,  Folkstone, 
and  Hithe,  back  again.  The  coast  is  not 
like  Hartlepool ;  there  are  no  rocks,  but 
only  chalky  clitfs  of  no  great  height  till 
you  come  to  Dover  j  there  indeed  they 


*  At  Denton,  where  his  friend  the  Rev.  Wil. 
lUm  Robinson,  broilier  10  .Matihcw  Robinson, 
hi<i.  late  member  tot  Canterbury,  thtn  resided. 


are  noble  and  ])i(fluresqnft,  and  the  oppo- 
site c()a^ls  of  I'Vanee  begin  to  hound  your 
view,  which  was  1-  ft  before  to  range 
imlimited  by  any  thing  but  the  horizon  ; 
yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  shi[>less  sea,  but 
every  where  peopled  with  wliite  sails,  and 
vessels  of  all  s:zes  in  motion  :  ami  take 
notice  (except  in  the 'Lie,  which  is  all 
corn-Helds,  ajul  has  very  little  inclosure) 
there  are  in  all  places  hedge-rows,  and 
tall  trees  even  within  a  few  yards  of  the; 
beacii.  Particularly,  Mithe  stands  on 
an  eminence  coverecl  with  wood.  I  shall 
confess  we  hatl  tires  at  night  (ay,  and  at 
day  too)  several  limes  in  June  ;  but  do 
not  go  and  lake  advantage  in  the  north 
at  this,  for  it  was  the  most  untoward  year 
ihat  ever  I  remember 

My  compliments  to  Mrs.  Whartoa 
and  all  your  family  :  I  will  not  name 
them,  lest  1  should  atirouLany  body. 

LETTER    XCI. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  Mason. 

March  a8,  1767. 
T  BREAK,  in  upon  you  at  a  moment, 
when  we  least  of  all  are  permitted  to 
disturb  cnir  friends,  only  to  say,  that  you 
are  daily  and  hourly  present  to  my 
thoughts.  If  the  worst  be  not  yet  past, 
yon  will  negletft  and  pardon  me  •  but  if 
the  last  struggle  be  over  ;  if  the  poor  ob- 
jeft  of  your  long  anxieties  be  no  longer 
sensible  to  your  kmdness,  or  to  her  own 
sntferings,  allow  me  (at  least  in  idea,  tor 
what  could  I  do,  were  I  present,  m<ire 
than  ihis!")  to  sit  by  you  in  silence,  and 
pity  from  my  heart  not  her,  who  is  at 
rest,  but  you,  who  lose  her.  May  Hv, 
who  made  us,  the  Master  of  our  plea- 
sures and  of  our  pains,  preserve  and  sup- 
port you  !     Adieu. 

I  have  long  understood  how  little  you 
had  to  hope. 

LETTER    XCIL 
Mr,  Gray  to  Mr.  Beattie. 

Old  Park,  near  Darlington,  Durham, 
August  i2,  1767. 

T  RECEIVED  from  Mr.  Williamson,  that 
very  obliging  mark  you  were  pleased 
to  give  me  ot  your  remembrance ;  bad  1 
not  entertained  some  slight  hopes  of  re- 
visiting Scotland  this  summer,  and  conse- 
Ilr4  qucntl; 
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quently  of  seeing  you  at  Aberdeen,  I  had 
.soo:ur  aci  nouledged,  by  k-ltcr,  the  fa- 
vour you  have  done  me.  Tiio^cbupes 
jire  now  at  an  end  ;  but  I  do  not  there- 
lore  de.-pair  of  seeing  a<.^ain  a  country 
tliat  has  given  m;;  so  mu»:h  pleasure;  ncr 
of  telling  you,  iy  person,  Iiovv  much  I 
esteepi  yoa  and  (;!s  you  chuse  to  tall 
them)  your  amusements :  tlu;  specimen  of 
them,  whicli  you  were  so  good  as  to  send 
jne,  I  think  excellent;  the  sentiment  are 
such  as  a  melancholy  imat^inaiion  natu- 
rally suggests  in  solitude  and  silence, 
:uk1  that  (ihough  lig!  t  and  business  may 
^u^pend  or  banish  ihem  at  times)  return 
M  it'i  but  .so  much  the  greater  force  upon 
;i  feeling  heart  :  the  diction  is  elegant 
and  unconstrained  :  not  loaded  with  epi- 
thets and  figures,  nor  flagging  into 
j)rose;  the  versification  is  ea>y  and  har- 
monious.     Aly  only  objeftion  i^ 

You  see,  S;r,  I  lake  the  liberty  yon 
indulged  me  in,  when  I  first  saw  you  ; 
;md  therefore  I  make  no  excuses  for  it, 
l)ut  desire  you  would  take  your  n  \  enge 
on  me  in  kind. 

1  have  read  over  (but  too  hastily)  Mr. 
Perguson's  book.  I'liere  are  tnicommon 
^t^lins  ofelotjucnce  in  it:  and  I  was  sm- 
prised  to  find  not  one  single  idiotn  of  his 
country  (I  think)  in  the  whole  \v(;rk. 
He  has  not  the  fault  you  menlion:  his  ap- 
plication to  the  heart  is  frequent,  and 
cjften  successful.  His  love  of  JNlontescjuiea 
und  Tacitus  has  led  liim  into  a  manner  (;f 
>vriling  too  short-winded  and  senten- 
tious; which  those  great  men,  had  they 
)ivcd  in  better  times,  and  uiuler  a  better 
government,  wonUl  have  avoided. 

I  know  no  pretence  tliat  I  have  to  the 
lionour  Lord  Oray  !•>  pleased  to  do  me-'-'  : 
but  if  his  Lordship  chooses  to  own  me,  it 
Certainly  is  not  my  buiine.-.s  lodeny  it.  I 
^ay  not  this  merely  on  accounf  of  his  qua- 
lity, but  because  he  is  a  very  worthy  and 
Jiccop.iplished  person.  I  am  truly  sorry 
*"or  the  great  loss  he  has  had  since  I  lel't 
Scotland.  If  you  should  chance  to  see 
him,  I  will  bfg  you  to  present  my  re- 
spertfid  humble  service  to  his  Lordship. 

I  gave  i^Ir.^^'illiamsun  all  the  informa- 
tion i  was  able  in  the  short  time  he  staid 
•with  me.  iHe  seemed  to  a;isw(  r  well  the 
tharafter  ynu  gave  me  of  him  :  but  what 
1  chiefly  envied  in  him,  was  hL  ability  of 


«   I.oi-d  Gny  l-.ad  saiQ  tf.at  Mr.  Crzy  u-,is  re- 
lateJ  10  liis  lai;iilv. 


walking  all  the  way  from  Aberdeen  to 
Canibridge,  and  back  ag  :in  ;  which  if  T 
possessed,  you  would  soon  see  your 
obliged,  iScc. 

LETTER    XCIIL 

j\Ir.  Gray  to  tiic  Duke  of  Graf  Ion. 

My  Lord,  Cambridge,  July  1768. 

Y^uu  Grace  has  dealt  nobly  with  UiC ; 
and  the  same  delicacy  of  mind  that 
induced  you  to  confer  th.is  favour  on  me, 
unsolicited  and  unexpected,  may  perhaps 
niake  you  averse  to  receive  my  smcerest 
thanks  and  grateful  acknowledgments, 
^'et  your  Grace  must  excuse  me,  they 
will  have  their  way  :  they  are  indeed  but 
words ,;  yet  1  know  and  feel  they  come 
fiom  my  heart,  and  therefore  are  not 
wh(iily  unwon{>y  of  your  Grace's  accept-, 
ar.ce.  J  even  flatter  myself  (such  i,s  my 
pride)  tii.;t  you  have  some  littie  satisfac- 
tion in  yui^own  work.  If]  did  not  de- 
ceive myself  in  this,  it  would  complete 
the  happiness  of,  my  Lord,  your  Grace's 
most  obliged  and  devoted  servant. 

L  L  T  T  E  R    XCIV. 

Mr.  Grcvj  to  J\Ir.  Xichullf-^. 

Jtrtnyn-Street,  Aug.  3,  1768. 
•yuAT  Mr.  lirockett  has  broken  his. 
TiPck,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  yon 
will  have  seen  in  the  newspapers  :  and 
also,  that  I,  your  1-umble  servant,  have 
kissed  the  King's  hand  for  his  succession : 
tlicy  arc  both  true,  but  the  manner  how 
you  know  not;  onlj'  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  had  no  hand  at  all  in  his  fall,  and  al- 
most r.s  little  in  tl)c  second  event.  He 
died  on  the  Sunday;  on  Wednesday  fol- 
lowing, his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
wrote  me  a  very  polite  letter  to  say,  that 
his  iVIajesty  had  commanded  him  to  oti- 
fer  me  the  vacant  professorship,  not  only 
as  a  reward  of,  Sec,  but  as  a  credit  to,  &c. 
with  much  more,  t>,o  high  for  me  to  tran- 
scribe :  so  on  Thursday  the  King  signed 
the  warrant,  and  next  day,  at  his  levee, 
I  kissed  his  hand ;  he  made  me  several 
gracious  speeches,  which  I  shall  not  re- 

+  Reclor  of  Louiide  and  Brad  well,  in  Suffolk. 
lliS  acqL:.:i:itance  vviili  Mr.  Gray  commenced  a 
few  yeai',  betjie  th.e  dale  of  il:is,  wlien  he  was  a 
siuueuc  01  '1  riiiiiy  Hall,  (Janibridge. 

peat. 
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peat,  becnu";e  e\r.ry  bod}-;  thnt  goes  to 
court.  Hoes  so  ,;  bes'ulrs,  the  day  \var,  so 
liot,  and  the  ceremony  so  embarrnssini;  to 
nic,  (hat  I  hardily  knew  what  he  said. 

Adieu  !  I  am  to  ptrisli  hern  witli  hsnt 
this  fortnight  yel,  and  ih^n  to  Cam- 
bridge J  tobe  .'jurc  my  dignity  is  a  little 
the  worse  for  woar,  but  mended  and 
washed,  it  will  do  for  me. 

L  E  T  T  E  11   XCV. 

Mr.  Grci^i  to  Mr.  Bcattic. 

Pembioke-!i:'ll,  Oft.  31,  1768. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  received  from 
Mr.  Foulis  two  copies  of  m\'  poems, 
ore  by  the  iiands  of  Mr.  T.  Pitt,  the 
ot"  er  by  Mr,  Men  ill,  a  bookseller  of 
this  town  ;  it  is  indeed  a  most  beautiful 
edition,  and  must  certainly  do  credit 
both  to  l;iir.  and  to  me  :  but  1  fear  it  will 
be  of  no  other  advantage  to  him,  as 
Dodsley  l>as  contrived  to  glut  the  tr)wn 
already  with  two  editions  beforehand, one 
of  1500,  and  the  other  750,  both  in- 
deed far  inferior  to  that  of  Glasgow,  but 
sold  at  half  the  price.  [  must  repeat  my 
thanks.  Sir,  for  the  trouble"  you  have 
been  pleased  to  give  yourself  on  my  ac- 
count ;  and  through  you  I  must  desire 
leave  to  convey  my  acknowledgments  to 
Mr.  Foulis,  for  the  pains  and  expence  he 
has  been  at  in  this  publication. 

"VVe  live  at  so  great  a  distance,  that, 
perhaps,  you  may  not  yet  have  learned, 
what,  I  flatter  niyself,  you  will  not  be 
displeased  to  hear :  the  middle  of  last 
summer  his  jNlajesty  was  pleased  to  ap- 
point me  Regius  Proiessor  of  Modern 
History  in  this  University  :  it  is  the  best 
thing  the  Crown  has  to  bestow  (on  a  lay- 
man) here;  the  salary  is  lOOl.  per  ann. ; 
but  what  enhances  the  value  of  it  to  me 
is,  that  it  was  bestowed  without  being 
asked.  The  person  who  held  it  before 
me,  died  on  the  Sunday  ;  and  on  Wed- 
nesday following  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
"wrote  me  a  letter  to  say,  that  the  King 
oft'ered  me  this  office,  with  many  addi- 
tional expressions  of  kindness  on  his 
Grace's  part,  to  whom  I  am  but  little 
known,  and  whom  I  have  not  seen  either 
before  or  since  he  did  me  this  favour. 
Instances  of  a  '•enefit  so  nobly  conferred, 
I  believe,  are  rare ;  and  therefore  I  tell 
you  of  it  as  a  thing  that  does  honour,  not 
pnly  tp  me,  but  to  the  Alinister. 


As  I  lived  hpre  b,  fore  from  choice,  I 
sliall  now  continue  to  do  so  from  obliga- 
tion :  ifbininess  or  curiosity  shoulrl  call 
vou  southwards,  you  will  tind  few  friends 
that  will  sec  you  with  mow.  cordial  siilis- 
fadion  than,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


j.ETTE  i\    XCVr. 
Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  N'lcholU. 

T  WAS  absent  from  College,  and  did  not 
receive  your  melanclioly  letter  till  my 
return  hitiicr  yeslertlayj  so  you  must  not 
attribute  this  delay  to  me  but  to  accident: 
to  sympathize  with  you  in  such  a  loss*  is 
ati.easy  task  for  me,  but  to  comfort  you 
not  so  easy  :  caji  I  wish  to  see  you  unaf- 
fedeel  with  the  sad  scene  now  before  your 
eyes,  or  with  the  loss  of  a  person  that, 
through  a  great  part  of  your  life,  has 
proved  himself  so  kind  a  friend  to  you  ?- 
He  who  best  knows  our  nature  (fur  he 
made  us  what  we  are),  by  such  afllietions 
recalls  us  from  our  wandering  thoughts 
and  idle  merriment  ;  from  the  insolence 
of  youth  and  [jrosperdty,  to  serious  reflec- 
tion, to  our  duty,  and  to  himself  5  nor 
need  we  hasten  to  get  rid  of  these  impres- 
sions; time  (by  appointment  of  the  same 
Power)  will  cure  the  smart,  and  in  some 
hearts  soon  blot  out  all  the  traces  of  sor- 
row :  but  such  as  preserve  them  longest 
(for  it  is  partly  left  in  our  own  power) 
do  perhaps  best  acquiesce  in  the  will  of 
the  chasiliser. 

For  the  consequences  of  this  sudden 
loss,  I  sec  them  well,  and  I  think,  in  a 
like  situation,  could  fortify  my  mind,  so 
as  to  sui)port  them  with  cheerfulness  and 
good  hopes,  though  not  naturally  inclined 
to  see  things  in  their  best  aspeft.  Whcti 
you  have  time  to  turn  yourself  round, 
you  must  think  seriously  of  your  p^'ofes- 
hion  3  you  know  I  would  have  wished  to 
see  you  wear  the  livery  of  it  long  ago: 
but  1  will  not  dwell  on  this  subje6t  at 
present.  To  be  obliged  to  those  we 
love  and  esteem  is  a  pleasure ;  but  to 
serve  and  oblige  them  is  still  greater ; 
and  this,  with  independence  (no  vulgar 
blessing),  are  what  a  profession  at  your 
age  may  reasonably  promise  :  without  it 
they  are  hardly  attainable.  Remember 
I  speak  from  experience. 


*  The  death  of  his  uncle  Governor  Floyer, 
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In  flie  mean  time,  while  your  present 
sJtaation  lasts,  which  I  b.ope  will  not  be 
lona^,  continue  your  kindness  and-coufi- 
tieijce  in  me,  by  trusting  ms  with  ti)e 
"U'iiole  oi'  it  ;  and  surely  you  hazard  nu- 
th.ng  by  so  doing :  that  si'Luatiou  does  not 
appt-ar  so  new  to  me  as  it  does  to  you. 
Yon  well  know  the  tenm"  of  rav  conver- 
s:Jtion  (urged  at  timc^  perhapsia  little  far- 
ther than  you  liked)  has  been  intended  to 
prepare  yon  for  this  event,  and  to  fami- 
liarize your  mind  with  this  spectre,  which 
you  call  by  its  worse  name  :  but  remem- 
ber that  '•  Honesta  res  est  Iceta  pariper- 
*'  ttis."  I  see  it  with  rcspp<5t,  and  so 
will  eveiy one, whose  povertyis  not  seated 
in  thelrnnnd.  There  is  but  one  real  evil 
in  it  (take  my  word,  who  know  it  well), 
and  that  is,  that  you  have  l.ss  the  power 
of  assisting  others,  who  have  not  the  same 
resources  to  support  them.  You  have 
youtli :  you  have  many  kind  well-inten- 
ijoned  people  belonging  to  you  j  many 
:irquaintances  of  your  own,  or  families 
tLat  will  wish  to  serve  you.  Consider 
bow  many  have  had  the  '•ime,  or  greater 
cause  for  dejection,  with  none  of  these 
resources  belbre  their  eyes.  Adieu  !  I 
sincerely  wish  your  happinesis. 

P.  S.  I  have  just  heard  that  a  friend  of 
mine  is  struck  with  a  paralytic  disorder, 
in  which  state  it  is  likely  he  may  live  in- 
capable of  assisting  himsilf.  in  t'e  hands 
of  servants  or  relations  that  only  gape 
tii'icr  his  spoils,  perhaps  for  years  to 
come:  think  how  many  things  may  be- 
fal  a  man  far  worse  than  poverty  or  death. 

LETTER    XCVII. 

Mr.  Graij  to  Mr.  KicliuUs. 

Pembroke  College,  June  24,  1769. 
And  SO  you  have  a  garden  of  your  own, 
and  you  plant  and  transplant,  and  are 
dirty  and  amused  r  Are  you  not  ashapied 
of"  yourself?  Wliy,  I  have  no  such  thing, 
you  monster,  nor  ever  sha'l  be  either 
dirty  or  anmsed  as  long  as  I  live.  IMy 
gardens  aie  in  the  windov.'s,  like  those  of 
a  lodger  up  three  pair  of  stairs  in  Petti- 
coat-lane, or  Camomile-street,  and  they 
go  to  bed  regularly  under  the  same  roof 
that  I  do.  Dear,  how  charming  it  must 
he  to  -walk  out  in  one's  own  gardi/ig,  and 
s.t  on  3  bench  in  the  open  air,  with  a 
feuniain  and  leaden  siatur,and  a  rolling- 


stone,  and  an  arbour :  have  a  care  of 
sore  throats  though,  an<l  the  agoe. 

ilowtver,  hi;  it  known  to  you,  though 
I  have  no  garden,  I  have  sold  my  estate*, 
and  got  a  thousand  gnine.is,  and  Jour- 
score  pounds  a  year  for  my  old  aunt,  and 
a  twenty  pound  prize  in  the  lottery,  and 
Lord  knows  what  arrears  in  the  Trea- 
sury, and  am  a  rich  fellow  enough,  go 
to  ;  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  losses, 
and  one -that  hath  two  gowns,  and  every 
thing  handsome  about  hirn,  and  in  a  few 
days  shall  have  new  window-curtains  : 
are  you  avized  of  that  ?  Ay,  and  a  new 
niattrass  to  lie  upon. 

My  Ode  has  been  rehearsed  again  and 
againf ,  and  the  scholars  have  got  scraps 
by  heart :  I  expect  to  see  it  torn  piece- 
meal in  the  North-Briton  before  it  is 
born.  If  you  will  rome  you  sliall  see  it, 
and  sing  in  it  an'vidst  a  <horus  from  Salis- 
bury and  Gloucester  music  meeting,  great 
names  there,  and  all  vvc  11  versed  in  Judas 
iVticeahaeus.  I  wish  it  were  once  over  j 
for  then  I  immediately  go  for  a  few  days 
to  London,  and  so  with  A^r.  Rrown  t* 
Aston,  t; ongb  I  f<ar  it  Mill  rain  the 
wholi^  summer,  and  Skiddaw  will  be 
invisible  and  inaccessible  to  mortals. 

1  have  got  De  la  Lande's  Voyage 
through  Italy,  in  eight  volumes  j  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  aid 
pretty  good  to  read.  I  have  read  too 
an  odavo  volume  of  Shensionc's  I.etter.s. 
Poor  man  !  he  was  always  wishing  for 
money,  for  fame,  a:.d  other  distindions  j 
and  his  wb(>le  philosophy  consisted  in  liv- 
ing against  his  wid  in  retirement,  and  in 
a  place  which  his  taste  had  adorned  ;  but 
which  he  only  enjoyed  when  people  of 
note  came  to  see  and  commend  it :  his 
correspondence  is  about  nothing  else  but 
this  place  and  his  own  writings,  with  two 
or  three  neighbouring  clergymen  who 
wrote  verses  too. 

I  have  just  found  the  beginning  of  a 
letter.  wUich  somebody  had  dropped  ;  I 
should  rather  call  it  first  thoughts  for 
the  beginning  of  a  letter ;  lor  there  are 
many  scratches  and  corrections.  As  I 
cannot  use  it  myself  (having  got  a  be- 


*  Consisting  of  houses  on  the  west  side  of  Hand- 
Alley,  London.  Mrs.  Olliflfe  was  the  aunt  here 
mentioned,  who  had  a  share  in  this  estate,  and  for 
whom  he  procured  tliis  .innuity.  She  died  in  177 1, 
a  few  moiulis  before  her  nephew. 

+  Ode  for  Music  on  the  DiiLe  of  Grafton's  In- 
$tallaUoa. 

ginning 


Sea.  r. 


RECENT. 


m^ 


ginninc;  already  of  ray  ovnV.  1  semi  it  lor 
your  use  on  sojue  great  occa.siuii. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  AUer  so  long  silence,  the   hope*;  of 

"  pnnlon,  and  prospei-t  of  forLjiveness, 

"  mi^ht  sec  m  entinlv  extinrt.  or  at  le;ist 

"  very  remnte,  was  I   not  trnlv  sensiblf 

*'  of  vour  goodnt'^s  and  candour,   which 

"  is  the  only  asylum  that  my  nej^ligence 

"  can  riy  to,  since  every  apology  would 

"  prove  insufficient  to  counlrrhahince  it, 

"  or  alleviate  iny  fault  :   liow  then  shall 

"  my   deficiency    presume   to   make  so 

"  bold  an  attempt,  or   be  able   to  sutler 

"  the  hardships    of    so   rough   a    cam- 

"**  paign  ?"  ire,  &c.  &c. 

LETTER    XCVIII. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Vov.  ig,   i76g. 

T  RECEivEn  your  letter  at  Sotithamp- 
ton ;  and  as  I  would  wish  to  treat  every 
body  according  to  their  own  rule  and 
measure  of  good-breeding,  have,  against 
ray  inclination,  waited  till  now  before  1 
answered  it,  purely  out  of  fear  and  re- 
spect, and  an  ingenuous  diffidence  of  my 
own  abilities.  If  you  wi'd  not  take  this 
as  an  excuse,  accept  it  at  least  as  a  well- 
turned  peiiod,  which  is  always  my  prin- 
cipal concern. 

So  1  proceed  to  tell  you  that  my  health 
is  much  improved  by  the  sea,  not  that  I 
drank  it,  or  batlied  in  it,  as  the  conimoa 
people  do  :  no  !  I  only  walked  by  it,  and 
looked  upon  it.  The  climate  is  remark- 
ably inild,  even  in  06luber  and  Novem- 
ber;  no  snow  has  been  seen  to  lie  there 
fur  these  thirty  years  past ;  the  myrtles 
grow  iu  the  ground  against  the  houses, 
and  Guernsey  lilies  bloom  in  every  win- 
dow, the  town,  clt-an  a:,d  well-bui't,  sur- 
rounded by  its  old  stone  walls  with  their 
towers  and  gateways,  stands  at  the  pi>int 
of  3  p,eninsula,  and  opens  full  south  to  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  which,  having  formed  two 
beautU'ul  bays  on  eacli  hand  of  it,  stretches 
away  in  dired  view  till  it  joins  the  British 
Channel ;  it  is  skirted  on  either  side  with 
gently-rising  grounds,  clothed  with  thick 
wood,  and  direclly  cross  its  mouth  rise 
the  high  lands  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  at 
distance,  but  distinctly  seen,  la  the  bo- 
som of  the  woods  (concealed  trom  pro- 
phane  eyes)  lie  hid  ll]e  riiius  of  jS'eltcJ^ 


abbey  ;  there  may  be  richer  and  greater 
h(-uses  of  religion,  but  the  abbot  is  con- 
tent with  liis  Si'.uation.  See  there,  nt  the 
tf)p  o(  that  '  ?nging  meadow,  under  the 
sliadf  of  those  old  trees  that  bend  into 
a  hiilf  circle  about  it.  he  is  walkine:  slowly 
(eood  man  !)  and  bidding  his  bends  for 
the  souls  of  his  benef.ietors,  intrrreu 
in  that  venerable  pde  liiat  lies  benealU 
him.  Beyond  it  (the  meadow  stiii  de- 
scending) nods  a  thii  ket  of  oaks  that 
mask  the  building,  and  have  exchided  a 
riew  too  garish  and  luxuriant  for  a  holy 
eye  :  only  on  either  hand  ihey  leave  ati 
oijening  to  the  blue  glittering  sea.  Did 
you  not  observe  how,  as  that  while  sail 
shot  by  and  was  lost,  he  turned  and  cro»s- 
etl  himself,  to  drive  the  tempter  from 
him  that  had  thrown  that  di.strattiou  in 
his  way  ?  I  should  tell  you  that  the  fer- 
ryman who  rowed  me,  a  lusty  young 
ftlliiW,  told  me  that  he  would  not  for  all 
the  \v(Tld  pass  a  night  at  the  abbey  (there 
were  such  things  seen  near  it),  ihoug'a 
there  was  a  power  of  money  hid  there. 
From  thence  I  went  to  Salisbury,  Vv'il- 
ton,  and  Stonehenge  :  but  ui  ihes^^  things 
I  say  no  more,  they  will  be  published  at 
the  University  press. 

P.  S.  I  must  not  close  my  letter  with- 
out giving  )-ou  one  nrincipal  event  of  my 
history  ;  which  was,  that  (in  the  cour>c 
of  my  late  tour)  I  set  out  one  morning 
before  five  o'c!(K:k,  the  moon  shining 
through  a  dark  and  misty  autumnal  air, 
and  got  to  the  sea-coast  time  en  ugh  to 
be  at  the  Sun's  levee.  I  saw  the  clouds 
and  dark  vapours  open  gradually  to 
right  and  left,  rolling  over  one  another 
in  great  smoky  wreathes,  and  the  tide  (as 
it  flowed  gently  in  upon  the  sands)  first 
whitening,  then  slightly  tinged  with  gold 
and  blue  j  and  all  at  once  a  little  line  of 
insufferable  brightness  that  (before  I  can 
write  these  live  words)  was  grown  to 
half  an  orb,  and  now  to  a  whole  one, 
too  glorious  to  be  distinctly  seen.  It  is 
very  odd  it  makes  no  figure  on  paper; 
yet  I  shall  remember  it  as  long  as  the. 
sun,  or  at  least  as  long  as  I  endure.  I 
wonder  whether  any  body  ever  saw  it 
before  ?     I  hardly  believe  it. 
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LETTER    XCIX. 

Mr.  Cray  to  Mr.  Bcattie. 

Pembroke  Hall,  July  2,  1770. 
T  REJOICE  to  hear  that  you  are  restored 
to  better  state  ofhealtli,  to  your  books, 
and  to  your    muse  once    again.     Thnt 
fopced  dissipation  and  exercise  we  are 
obliged  to  riy  to  as  a  remedy,  when  tins 
frail  niaehine  goes  wrong,  is  often  almost 
as  bad  as  the  distemper  we  would  cure  ; 
yet  I  too  have  been  coh- trained  ot  late  13 
pursues  like  regimen,  or  .'ccount  of  cer- 
tain pciins  in  the  head   (a  sensation  un- 
known to  me  before)  and  of  great  dejec- 
tion of  spirits.    Tl'.is,  Sir,  is  dvt  onl}  t^x- 
cuse  I  have  to  ma.ke  you  for  my  long  si- 
lence, and  not  (as  ]-)erhaps  you  mriy  have 
Jiguved  to  yourself)  any  secret  reJuttance 
I  had  to  tell  you  my  mind  concerning  the 
specimen  you  sw  kindly  .seut  me  ot  your 
new  Pocm'*^  :  on  the  contraiy,  if  1  had 
seen  any  thing  of  importance  to  disap- 
prove, I  should  have  hastened  to  inform 
you,  and  never  doubted  of  being  forgiven. 
The  truth  is,  1  greatly  like  all  I  have  seen, 
and    wish  to  see  more,     'i'lie  design  is 
simple,  and  pregnant  with  poetical  ideas 
of  various  kinds,  yet  seems  somtihow  ini- 
perfeft  at  the  end.    ^Vily  may  not  young 
Edwin,  when  necessity  haj;  driven  him  to 
t.)ke  uplhe  harp,  and  a.ssuiuc  the  profes- 
sion of  a  minstrel,  do  seme  great  and  sin- 
gular service  to  l)is  coiiuiry  ?   (what  ser- 
vice I  must  leave  to  your  invention)  such 
as  no  General,  no  Siiitcsman,  no  JNIo- 
ralist,  could  do  without  the  aid  of  music, 
inspiration,  and  poetry.  1  his  will  r,ot  ap- 
pear au  improbability  in  thu^c  early  times, 
and  in  a  chai  jctcr  tlitn  held  sacred,  and 
respcipicd  by  all  nations  :  besides,  it  will 
be  a  full  aiiswer  to  all  the  hermit  has  said, 
•yvhen  he  dissuaded  him  from  cultivating 
these  pleasing  arts  J  it  will  shew  their  use, 
and  make  the  best  panegyric  of  our  I'a- 
youriteand  celestial  science.    And  lastlv 
(what  weighs    most  with  me),    it  will 
throw  niore  of  action,  pathos,  and  inte- 
rest, into  your   design,    which   already 
abounds  jn  rellc61ion  and  sentiment.   As 
to  description,   I   have  always  thought 
tJiat  it  made  the  most  graceful  ornament 
of  poetry,  but  never  ought  to  make  the 
subject.     Your  ideas  are  new,  and  bor- 
rowed from  a  moimtainous  country,  the 
only  one  that  can  furni^h  truly  pictu- 

•  The  Minsirel. 


resque  scenery.  Some  trifles  in  the  lan- 
guage or  versification  you  will  permit  me 
to  remark.  *  *   * 

I  will  not  enter  at  present  into  the  me- 
rits of  your  Eisay  on  Tiuth,  because  I 
have  not  yet  given  it  all  the  attention  it 
dt:serve>,  tliougli  I  Iiavc  read  it  through 
with  pleasure;  besides,  I  r.m  partial}  for 
I  have  always  tliought  David  Hume  a 
pernicious  writer,  v.rA  believe  he  has 
d<ne  as  much  misJiief  here  as  he  has  in 
liis  own  country.  A  turbid  and  shallow 
stream  often  appears  to  our  appreliensions 
very  d-jcp.  A  professed  sceptic  can  be 
guided  by  nothing  bur  his  present  pas- 
sions (if  he  has  any)  .11*.!  interests  ;  and  to 
be  mas'.'-rs  <di  his  oiiiiosopby  we  need  not- 
lis  book-  or  advic^  lor  every  child  is  . 
capable  ci  ihe  same  thing,  without  any 
study  at  all  Is  not  thai  naivet.-  and  good 
hui:oour,  wi..ch  his  adriiirers  celebrate  in 
him,  owing  lo  this,  that  he  has  conti- 
nued all  his  days  an  infant,  but  one  that 
unhappily  has  been  taught  to  rtad.  and 
write  r  That  childish  naiisn,  the  French, 
have  given  him  vogue  ai.d  lasbion,  and 
we,  as  usual,  have  learned  Ifom  them 
to  admire  bin;  at  second  hand- 

l/fe'T'TKR   c. 


Mr.  Gray  to  Mr.  M'ichoIIs. 


■■■  ''1 


J  T  is  long  since  that  I  heard  you  were 
gone  lu  haste  iiito  Yorkshire  on  ac- 
count of  your  mot Ijcr's  illness;  and  the 
same  letter  intcrmsd  me  that  she  was  re- 
covered, otherwise  1  had  then  wrote  to 
you  only  to  beg  you  would  take  care  of 
her,  and  to  inform  you  that  I  had  dis- 
covered a  «hing  very  little  known,  which 
is,  that  in  one's  whole  Ufe  one  can  never 
have  any  more  than  a  single  mother. 
You  may  think  this  is  obvious,  and 
(what  you  call)  a  trite  observation.  You 
are  a  green  gosling  !  I  was  at  the  same 
age  (very  near)  as  wise  as  you,  and  yet 
1  never  discovered  this  (with  full  €vi- 
<lence  and  convi(Stion  I  mean)  till  it  was 
too  late,  k  is  thirteen  years  ago,  and 
seems  but  as  yesterday,  and  every  day  I 
live    it   sinks    deeper  into  my   heartf. 

+  He  seldom  msiitioned  his  mother  without  a 
sigh.  After  his  ckath  her  gowns  and  weari»g- 
apparel  vveie  found  in  a  trunk  in  his  af.artmenis  juit 
«s  she  had  tctt  them  ;  it  seemed  as  it  he  could  ne- 
ver tuke  the  resolution  10  open  it,  in  order  to  uistri- 
bu!e  them  to  his  lemale  rtlaitcns,  t(*,v\honi,  by  his 
^il(,  l.-e-bc^eaiheU  them. 

J.I.!ny 


Scrt.  1. 
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Many  a  conill:iry  t-duKl  I  draw  from  tliis 
axiom  for  yoiiruht;  (iiol  iuv  my  own),  hut 
J  will  leave  you  llif  ni;  rit  of  doing  ir  Ibr 
yourself.     IVay  tfji  nu-  how  your  health 
is  :   1    conclude,  it  perfed,  as  I  Ik  ar  you 
oliered  yourself  as  a  i-uide  to  Mr.  ]-'al- 
grave  into  the  Sierra  Moren'i  of  York- 
ihire.     For  mo,  I  passed  the  cud  olMay 
and  all  June  in  Kent,  not  disagreeably. 
In  the  west  pjirt  of  it,   fioni  f:very  emi- 
nence,  the  eye  catches  sonic  Ion-;  reacli 
of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  with  all 
their  shipping  :  in  llie  east  the  sea  breaks 
in  upon  you,  and  mixes  its  white  tran- 
sient sails   and   glittering   blue  expanse 
with    the   deeper   ard    brighter    greens 
of  the  woods  and  corn.     I'his  sentence  is 
so  fine  I  am  quite  ash.imed  ;  but  no  mat- 
ter !   }ou  must   translate  it  into  prose. 
Palgra\  e,  if  he  heard  it,  would  cover  his 
face  v.ith  his  pudden  sleeve.     I  do  not 
tell  you  of  the  great  and  small  beasts, 
and  creeping  things  innumerable,  that  I 
met   with,  because  you  do  not  suspeti 
that  this  world  is  inhabited  by  any  thing 
but  men,   and  women,   and  clergy,  and 
such  two-legged  cattle.    Now  I  am  here 
again  very  disconsolate,  and  all  alone,  for 
Mr.  Brown  is  gone,  and  the  cares  of  this 
world  are  coming  tl-Ick  upon  me  :  you,  I 
hope,  are  better  utt',  riding  and  walking 
in   the   woods   of  Studley,    Ike.  &:c.     I 
must  not  wish  for  yon  hercj   besides,  I 
am  going  to  tov/n  at  Michaelmas,   by  no 
means  for  amuaement. 

LETTER    CE 
Mr.  Gray  to  Dr.  Wharton. 

May  2^,  \-jn. 

jyj[Y  last  summer's  tour  was  through 
Worcestershire,  Gloucestershire, 
Monmouthshire,  Herefordshire,  and 
Shropshire,  tivc  of  t!ie  most  beautiful 
counties  in  the  kingdom.  The  very  prin- 


cipal light  and  capital  feature  raf  my 
journey  was  the  river  Wye,  wliich  1  de- 
scended in  a  boat  for  near  forty  miles 
from  Ross  to  Chepstow.  Its  banks  are  a 
succession  of  nameless  beauties  ;  one 
out  of  many  you  may  see  not  ill  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Whalely,  in  his  Observa- 
tions on  Gardening,  under  the  name  of 
the  New-Weir :  he  has  also  touched 
upon  two  others,  Tinterne  Abbey  and 
Pcrstield,  both  of  them  famous  scenes, 
and  both  on  the  Wye.  MonmoiUh,  a 
town  1  never  heard  mentioned,  lies  on 
the  same  river,  in  a  vale  tiiat  is  the 
delight  of  my  eyes,  and  the  very  seat  of 
pleasure.  Ihe  vale  of  Abergavenny, 
Ragland,  and  Chepstow  castles ;  Ludlow, 
Malvern-Hills,  Hampton-CcKirt,  near 
Lemster;  the  Leasowes,  Hagley,  the 
three  cities  and  their  cathedrals j  and 
lastly  Oxford  (where  I  passed  two  days 
on  my  return  with  great  satisfaction), 
were  the  rest  of  my  acquisitions;  and  no 
bad  harvest  in  my  opinion,-  but  I  made 
no  journal  a^iyself,  else  you  should  have 
had  it ;  I  have  indeed  a  short  one  written 
by  the  companion  of  my  travels*,  that 
serves  to  recall  and  fix  the  fleeting 
images  of  these  things. 

I  have  had  a  cough  upon  me  these 
three  mouths,  which  is  incurable.  The 
approaching  summer  I  have  sometimes 
had  thoughts  of  spending  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  but  J  have  now  dropped  that  in- 
tention, and  believe  my  expeditions  will 
terminate  in  Old  Park  ;  but  I  make  no 
promise,  and  can  answer  for  nothin<7  • 
ray  own  employment  so  sticks  in  my 
stomach,  and  troubles  my  conscience: 
and  yet  travel  I  must,  or  cease  to  exist. 
TUl  this  year  I  hardly  knew  wijat  (me- 
chanical) lov/  s])irits  were,  but  now  I 
even  tremble  at  aii  east  wind. 

♦  Mr.  Nicholls. 
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L  E  T 1'  E  a     I. 
Mr.  Slcrne  to  Misx  L- 


IHAVE  ofletulril  l-,er  whom  I  so  ten- 
df-rly  love!— wli.it  cor.ivl  ieiiipt  nic 
to  it !  but  if  a  beggar  was  to  knock  ;U 
thy  gate,  would  thou  not  open  ti  c  door, 

Rud  be  melted  with  compassion  ? 1 

know  tliou  wouldit,  for  I'ily  has  ereftfd 
V.  temple  in  ihy  bosom. — Sweetest,  r.ud 
best  of  all  hum.  n  passions  !  let  thy  web 
of  tcndvTiiess  cover  the  pensive  foiai  of 
afTIl^ion,  and  soften  the  darkest  shades  of 
misciyl  I  have  re-considercd  lhi«  apo- 
logy, ;u)d,  alas!  what  will  it  accomplish  ? 
ArgumeiUs,  however  finely  spun,  can 
revt  r  change  the  nature  of  thhigs — very 
tr:ic — so  a  truce  with  them. 

I  have  lost  a  very  valuable  fiiend  by  a 
sad  accident,  and  what  i-  worse,  he  has 
left  a  w.dow  and  five  young  child rm  to 
lament  this  sudden  stroke.  — If  real  use- 
fulness and  integrity  of  heart  could  have 
secured  him  from  this,  his  friends  would 
not  now  be  mourning  his  untimely  fate. 
.—The.se  dark  and  seemingly  cruel  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  often  make  the 
ber^t  of  human  hearts  complain. — Who 
can  paint  the  distress  of  an  afieftionate 
niother,  made  a  widow  in  a  moment, 
veeping  in  bitterness  over  a  numerous, 

helpless,  and  fatherless  offspring  I 

God !  these  arc  thy  chastisements,  and  re- 
quire (hard  task  !)  a  pious  acquiescence. 

For'dve  me  this  digression,  and  allow 
nic  to  drop  a  tear  over  a  departed  friend  ; 
and  what  is  more  excellent,  an  honest 
man.     ^ly  L.  !   thou  wilt  Iccl  all  that 


kindness  can  inspire  in  the  death  of 
The  event  was  sudden,  and  thy  gfntle 
spirit  would  be  more  alarmed  on  that  ac- 
Ci.unU. — But.  my  L.,  tiiou  hast  less  to 
lanieijt,  as  oiJ  age  was  creeping  on,  and 
her  pi  riod  of  doing  good,  and  being  use- 
ful, was  nearly  over. — .\t  sixty  years  of 
age  the  lenement  gets  fast  out  of  repair, 
and  the  lodi;er  with  anxiety  thinks  of  a 
di^chirge. — f:^  -.uch  a  situation  the  poet 
might  well  say, 

*'  Thtf  soul  une.isy,"  &c. 

Ma'  L.  talks  of  leavinnf  the  country- 
may  a  kii.  !  angel  guide  thy  steps  hither  ! 
— Solitud:.-  at  length  grows  tiresome. — 
Tliou  sayest  thou  wilt  (juit  the  place  with 
regret—  I  think  so  too. — Does  not  some- 
thing uneasy  mingle  with  the  verj'  reflec- 
tion of  leaving  it  ?  It  is  like  parting  witli 
an  old  friend,  w  hose  temper  and  compaajr 
one  has  long  been  acquainted  with — I 
think  I  see  you  looking  twenty  times  a 
day  at  the  house — ;ilmost  counting  everj 
biick  and  pane  of  glass,  and  telling  them 
at  the  same  tinie  v.ilh  a  sigh,  you  are  go- 
ing to  have  them. — Oh  happy  modifica- 
tion of  matter  !  they  will  remain  insensi- 
ble of  thy  loss. — But  how  wjli  thou  be 
able  to  part  with  thy  garden  ? — The  re- 
colledion  of  so  many  pleasing  walks  must 
have  endeared  it  to  you.  The  trees, 
the  shrubs,  the  flowers,  which  thou 
reared  with  thy  own  hands — will  they  not 
droop  and  fade  away  sooner  upon  thy  de- 
parture : — Who  will  be  the  successor  to 
nurse  them  in  thy  absence  } — Thou  wilt 
leave  thy  name  upon  the  myrtle-tree. — 
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If  ffe<»s,  and  shrubs  nnd  flnwers,  coulJ  taken  my  horse,  and  trotted  to  the  orjcirt 
co'iipose  H'l  ckgy,  1  slimild  cxpett  a  to  have  inquired  into  ths  rtyni'^W^yotall 
vrry  plaintive  onr  n(K)n  this  suhjrd.  j-our  suti";rin^s,  had  I  not  l)(^.-n  asiurt-.d, 

Achcu,  adieu!    Hciieve  nic  ever,  ever    that  all  that  evacuati)n  of"  biliuus  matter, 

with  all  that  abdominal  motion  attend- 
ing it  (both  which  are  equal  to  a  month's 
purgation  and  exercise),  will  have  left 
you  better  than  it  found  you — N'  ed  one 
go  to  D^,  to  be  told  that  all  kind  of 
mild  (mark,  I  am  going  t(»  talk  more 
foolishly  than  your  apothecary),  oi)eni,ng. 


LETTER    II. 


Mr.  Stcruc  to  Mrs.  F-— — . 

York,     Tuesday, 

Dear  Malam,  ^ov.  19,  1759- 


VoDR  kind  inquiries  after  my  health  saponaceous,  dirty-shirt,  snd-waviing  li- 
Ueserve  n^y  be.t  thanks. — V/hat  can  f]ii(i>''«  are  proper  tor  you.  and  cou.se- 
give  one  more  pleasure  than  the  good  quently  all  styptical  potati.uis,  death  and 
wishes  of  tliose  we  value?— I  am  sony  destru6tion  ?— if  you  had  not  shut  up 
you  give  so  bad  an  account  of  your  own  }""'"  g3''-duas  by  tliese,  the  glaubrr 
health,  but  hope  \ou  will  find  bene(it  s'^ts  could  not  have  hurt— as  it  was, 
from  tar-watcr — it  has  been  of  infinite  '^"'^^^  like  a  njatch  to  the  gunpowder,  by- 
service  to  me. — I  suppose  my  good  lady,  raising  a  fresh  combustion,  as  all  p'  ysic 
by  what  you  say  in  your  letter,  "  that  I  ^"^"^^  :it  first,  so  that  you  have  been  let  oiF 
"  am  busy  writing  an  extraordinary  —nitre,  brimstone,  and  cliarcoal  (^-kicli 
*'  book,"  that  your  intelligence  comes  is  blackness  itself),  all  at  one  biast—'f-va* 
from  York — the  fountain-head  of  all  we!!  the  piece  did  not  burst,  for  I  think  it 
chit-chat  news— and — no  matter, — Now  "nd-ruent  great  violence,  and,  as  it  it 
for  your  desire  of  knowing  the  reason  of  p^oof,  will,  I  hope,  do  much  service  in 
my  turuing  author?  why  truly  I  am  tired  iJ'''^  militating  w^o:ld. — Panty*  is  mis- 
of  employing  iny  brains  for  oiiier  people's  taken,  I   quarrel   with   no  one. — There 

advantage.  — '  I'is  a  foolish  sacrifice  1  have    «'is  that  coxcomb  of in  the  Ixjuse, 

made  for  some  years  to  an   ungrateful  ^^t^o  5o5t  tera|5er  with  me  for  no  reasoa 

person, — I  depend  much  upon  the  can-  upon  earth  but  that  I  could  not  fill  tiown 

dour  of  the  public,  but  I  .shall  not  pick  a"d  worsl  ip  a  brazen  injage  of  Icanvin^^- 

out  a  jury  to  try  the  merit  of  my  book  ^"d  eloquence,  which  he  set  up,  to  the 

amongst ,   and — till  you   read  my  persecution  of  all  true  believers — I  sat 

TristrTim,  do  not,  like  some  people,  con-  down  upon  his  altar,  and  whistled  in  the 

demn  it. — Laugh  I  am  sure  you  will  at  time  of  hi.s  divine   service — and   broke 

some  passages. — I    have  hired   a  small  down  his  carved  work,  and  kicked  l;is 

house  in  the  Minster  Yard  for  my  wife    incense  pot  to  t!ie  V ;  so   he   re- 

aud  daughter — the  latter  is  to  begin  danc-  treated  sed  von  sins  feile  in  corde  suo. — I 

ing,  icc,"^  if  I  cannocleave  her  a  fortune,  ^a^'e  wrote   a  clerum,  whether   I  shall 

J.  will  at  least  give  her  an  education, — As  take  ray  dodor's  degrees  or  nv, — 1  am 

I  shall  publish  my  works  very  scon,  I  much  in  doubt,  but  1  trow  not, — I  go  oq 

shall  be  in  town  by  iNI.irch,  and  shall  ^■^it'i    Tristram — I    have    bought    seven 

have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you. —  hundred  books  at  a  purchase  dog  cheap 

All  your  friends  are  well,  and  ever  hold  — ^"'d  n;any  good — and  I  have  been  a 

you  in  the  same  estimation  that  your  sin-  week  getting  them  set  up  in   my   best 

cere  friend  does.  room  here — why  do  not  you  transport 

Adieu,  dear  lady ;  believe  me,  with  yours  to  town  ?   but  I  talk  like  a  tool. — 

every  wish  for  your  happiness,  your  most  This  will  just  catch  you  at  your  spaw — I 

faitliful,  &c.  wish  you  incolumen  apud  Londinum — do 

you  go  there  for  good  and  all — or  ill  ?  — 

LETTER    IIL  ^^'  '^^^^  cousin,  yours  aft'edionateJy. 


Mr.  Sterne  to  J—  if—  5—,  Esq. 

Dear  H ,  Coxwould,  July  28,  1761. 

J  SYMPATHIZED  for,  or  with  you,  on 

the  detail  you  give  me  of  your  late 

agitations — and    would    williugly   have 


•  The  RcYtrend  Mr.  R~ 
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L  E  T  T  E  11     IV. 

J/r.  Stcnic  to  J—H—S, — Esq. 

CoxwouIJ. 
Dear  H ,  [,ihout  Angus  ]  1761. 

t  Ks^joicii  3'oi'.  are  in  London — rest  you 
tlRre  in  peace;  here  'tis  the  devil. — 
Yon  was  a  good  prophet. — I  wish  my- 
self h;irk  again,  as  you  told  nie  I  should — 
but  not  because  a  tliin,  deatii-doing,  pes- 
tiferoas,  iiorlh-east  wind  blows  in  a  line 
<lirc(?tly  'roiji  Crazy-castle  turret  full  up- 
on me  in  this  cuekoldy  retreat  (for  I 
value  the  north-east  wind  and  ail  its 
j>owers  not  a  straw), — but  the  transition 
from  r.ipid  motion  to  a!;so!utc  rest  was 
too  violcr.t — I  should  have  walked  about 
the  streets  of  York  ten  days,  as  a  proper 
medium  to  have  passed  through,  before  I 
entered  upon  my  rest. — I  staid  but  a  mo- 
ment, and  I  have  been  here  but  a  leu',  to 
satisfy  me  I  have  not  managed  my  mise- 
ries like  a  wise  man — .ui-!  if  God,  lor  my 
consolaliiva  under  them,  iiad  not  poured 
forth  the  spirit  of  Shnndeism  into  me, 
wjiich  will  not  sutler  nic  to  think  two 
moments,  u;-on  any  grave  subject,  I 
Mould  else,  just  now  lie  down  and  die— - 
itif — and  yet,  in  half  an  hour's  lliiie,  I'll 
lay  a  guinea,  I  shall  be  as  merry  as  a 
monkey — and  as  mi^^chievous  too,  and 
forvct  '!  all — so  that  this  is  but  a  copy  of 
the  present  train  running  across  my  brain. 
— Aiid  so  you  tiiiuk  tliis  cursed  stupid — 
but  that,  my  dear  IE,  depends  much  up- 
on ihv  (/not::-  hoi\l  of  your  shab!)y  clock,  if 
t!ie  pointerof  it  is  in  any  (]uarter  between 
ten  in  the  morning  or  four  in  the  after- 
noon— I  give  it  up — or  if  the  day  is  ob- 
scured by  daik  engendering  clouds  of 
either  wet  or  dry  weather,  1  am  still  lost 
— l)ut  who  knows  but  it  may  be  five — 
:ind  the  day  as  fine  a  day  as  ever  shone 
iij)0n  the  earth  since  the  destruction  of  So- 
Jom — and  ])eradventure  your  honour 
may  have  got  a  good  hearty  dinner  to-day, 
and  eat  and  drank  your  intelleduals  into 
a  placidulish  and  a  blandulish  amaimaga 
—■to  bear  nonsense,  so  much  for  that. 

'Tis  as  cold  and  churlish  just  now,  as 
(if  God  had  not  pleased  it  to  bs  so)  it 
ought  to  have  been  in  bleak  December, 
and  therefore  I  am  glad  you  are  where 
you  are,  and  where  (I  repeat  it  again)  I 
■wish  I  was  also — Curdc  of  poverty,  and 


absence  from  those  we  love  ! — they  are 
two  great  evils  which  embitter  all  things 
— and  yet  with  the  first  I  am  not  haunt- 
ed much. — As  to  matrimony,  I  should 
be  a  beast  to  rail  at  it,  for  my  wife  is 
easy — b«t  the  world  is  not — and  iiad  I 
staid  from  her  a  second  longer  it  would 
have  been  a  burrting  shame — else  she  de- 
clares iierself  happier  without  me — but 
not  in  anger  is  this  declaration  made — 
but  in  pure  sober  good  sense,  built  on 
sound  experience — she  hopes  you  will  be 
able  to  strike  a  bargain  for  n)e  before  this 
time  twelvemonth,  to  lead  a  bear  round 
Europe :  and  from  this  hope  from  you, 
I  verily  believe  it  is,  tiiat  you  are  so 
high  in  her  favour  at  present — She  swears 
you  are  a  fellow  of  wit,  though  humour- 
ous ;  a  funny,  jolly  scnil,  though  some- 
what splenetic;  and  (bating  the  love 
of  women)  as  luniest  as  gold — how  do 
you  like  tlu-  simile  ? — Oh,  Lord  !  now 
you  arc  going  to  Ranelagli  to-night,  and 
I  am  sitting,  sorrowful  as  the  prophet 
was,  when  (lie  voice  cried  out  to  him 
and  said,  "  "W'l'.nt  dost  thou  here,  Eli- 
jah ?" — "I'is  v.d\  the  spirit  does  not 
make  the  same  at  Coxwould — for  unless 
for  the  few  sheep  Kit  me  to  take  care  of, 
in  this  wilde:ness,  1  iT)ight  as  well,  nay 
better,  be  at  Ylccea — Wlien  we  find  we 
can,  by  a  shifting  of  places,  run  away 
from  ourselves,  what  think  you  of  a 
jaunt  there,  before  we  finally  pay  a  visit 
to  the  vc/c  i>f  Jfhosnphai  ? — As  ill  a  fame 
as  we  have,  I  trust  I  shall  one  day  or 
other  see  you  face  to  face — so  tell  the  two 
colonels,  if  they  love  good  company,  to 
live  righteously  and  soberly,  as  ynu  do, 
and  then  they  will  have  no  doubts  or 
dangers  within  or  without  them — pre- 
sent my  best  and  warmest  wishes  to 
them,  and  advise  the  eldest  to  prop  up 
his  spirits,  and  get  a  rich  dowager  be- 
fore the.  concluiion  of  the  peace — why 
will  not  the  advice  suit  both,  ■parjiolile 
J  rat  rum  ? 

To-morro\r  morning  (if  Heaven  per- 
mit) I  begin  the  fifth  volume  of  Shandy 
— I  care  not  a  curse  for  the  critics — I'ji 
load  my  vehicle  with  what  goods  he 
sends  me, -and  they  make  take 'em  ofF 
my  hands,  or  let  them  alone — I  am  very 
valorous — and  'tis  in  proportion  as  w<; 
retire  from  the  world,  and  see  it  in  its 
true  dimensions,  that  we  despise  it — no 
bad  rant ! — God  above  bless  you  !  You 
know  I  am  your  aliedionate  cousin. 

What 
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What  few  remain  of  the  Demoniacs, 
greet""  -"and  write  me  a  letter^  if  you 
arc  able,  as  foolish  as  this. 

LETTER    V. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Lady  D 

Coxwould,  Sept.  2i,  1761. 
T  RETURN  to  my  new  habitntion,  fully 
determined  to  write  as  hard  as  can  be, 
and  thank  you  most  cordially,  my  dear 
lady,  for  your  letter  of  congratulation 
upon  my  Lord  Fai^.conberg's  having  pre- 
sented me  with  the  curacy  of  this  place 
— tliongh  your  congratulation  comes 
somewhat  of  the  latest,  as  I  have  been 
possessed  of  it  some  time. — I  hope  !  have 
been  of  some  service   to  his  Lordsiiip, 

and  he  has  sufficiently  requited  me. 

'Tis  seventy  guineas  a  year  in  my  poc- 
ket, though  worth  a  hundred — but  it 
obliges  me  to  have  a  curate  to  officiate  at 
Sutton  and  Stillington. — 'Tis  within  a 
mile  of  his  Lordship's  seat  and  park. 
'Tis  a  very  agreeable  ride  out  in  the 
chaise  I  purchased  for  my  wife. — Lyd* 
has  a  poney  which  she  delights  in. — 
Whilst  they  take  these  diversions,  I  am 
scribbling  away  at  my  Tristram. — These 
two  volumes  are,  I  think,  the  best. — I 
shall  write  as  long  as  I  live  3  'tis,  in  fa6t, 
niy  hobby-horse  :  and  so  much  am  I  de- 
lighted with  my  uncle  Toby's  imaginary 
charatter,  that  I  am  become  an  enthusi- 
ast.— My  Lydia  helps  to  copy  for  me — 
and  my  wife  knits,  and  listens  as  I  read 
her  chapters. — ^The  coronation  of  his 
Majesty  (wliom  God  preserve  !)  has  cost 
me  the  value  of  an  ox,  which  is  to  be 
roasted  whole  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
and  my  parishioners  will,  I  suppose,  be 
very  merry  upon  the  occasion. — You  will 
then  be  in  town — andfeast  youreyes  with 
a  sight,  which  'tis  to  be  hoped  will  not  be 

in  either  of  our  powers  to  see  again 

for  in  point  of  age  we  have  about  twenty 
years  the  start  of  his  Majesty. — And  now, 
my  dear  friend,  I  must  finish  this — and 
with  every  wish  for  your  happiness,  con- 
clude myself  your  most  sincere  well- 
Visher  and  friend, 

*  His  daughter. 


LETTER    VL 

Mr.  Sterne  to  David  Garrick,  Esq. 
My  dear  Friend,     Paris,  Jan.  31,  1762. 

'^"'hjnk.  not,  because  I  have  been  a  fort- 
night in  this  metropolis  without 
writing  to  you,  that  therefore  I  have  not 
had  you  and  Mrs.  Garrick  a  hundred 
times  in  my  head  and  heart — heart !  yes, 
yes,  say  you — but  I  must  not  waste  paper 
in  badinage  this  post,  whatever  I  do  the 
next.  Well  !  here  I  am,  my  friend,  as 
much  improved  in  my  health,  for  the 
time,  as  ever  your  friendship  could  wish, 
or  at  least  your  faith  give  credit  to — by 
the  bye  I  am  somewhat  worse  in  my  in- 
tellectuals, for  my  head  is  turned  round 
with  what  I  see,  and  the  unexpected  ho- 
nours I  have  met  with  here.  Tristram^ 
was  almost  as  much  known  here  as  in 
London,  at  least  among  your  men  of 
condition  and  learning,  and  has  got  me 
introduced  into  so  many  circles  ('tis 
comme  a  LnndresJ.  I  have  just  now  a 
fortnight's  dinners  and  suppers  upon  my 
hands. — My  application  to  the  Count  de 
Choiseul  goes  on  swimmingly,  for  not 
only  Mr.  Pelletiere  (who,  by  the  bye, 
sends  ten  thousand  civilities  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Garrick)  has  undertaken  my  af- 
fair, but  the  Count  de  Limbourgh — the 
Baron  d'HolbaciJ,  has  offered  any  secu- 
rity for  the  inoffensiveness  of  my  beha- 
viour in  France — 'tis  more,  you  rogue, 
than  you  will  do. — This  Baron  is  one  of 
the  most  learned  nobleman  here,  the 
great  protedor  of  wits,  and  the  Sfavans 
who  are  no  wits — keeps  open  house  three 
days  a  week — his  house  is  now,  as  yours 
was  to  me,  my  own — he  lives  at  great 
expence. — 'Twas  an  odd  incident  when  I 
was  introduced  to  the  Count  de  Bissie, 
which  I  was  at  his  desire — I  found  him 
reading  Tristram — this  grandee  does  me 
great  honours,  and  gives  me  leave  to  go 
a  pu-ivate  way  tl-.rough  his  apartments 
into  the  Palais  Royal,  to  view  the  Duke 
of  Orleans' collections,  every  day  I  have 
time. — I  have  been  at  the  doftors  of 
Sorbonne — 1  hope  in  a  fortnight  to  break 
through,  or  rather  from,  the  delights  of 
tliis  place,  which,  in  the  s^avoir  vivre, 
exceed  all  the  places,  1  believe,  in  this 
sedion  of  the  globe 

I  am  going,  when  this  letter  is  wrote, 

with  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Maccartney  to 

S  s  Ver- 
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Versailles— the    next    morning    I    v/ait  south  of  France  will  not  be  of  service  to 

upon  Mens.  Titon,  in  company  with  Air.  me— his  G.  of  Y,  has  most  humanely 

Maccartney,  who  is  knov.n   to  him,  to  given  me  the  permission  for  a  year  or 

deliver  your  commands.     I  have  bought  two — I  shall  set  off  wiili  great  hopes  of 

you  the  pamphlet    upon   theatrical,    or  its  efficacy,  and  shall  write  to  my  wife 

rather    tragical    declamation  —  I     have  and  daughter    to  come  and  join  me  at 

bought  another  in  verse,   worth  leading,  Paris,  else  my  stay  could  not  be  so  long. 

and  you  will  receive  them,  with  what  I  — "  Le  Fcvre's  story  has  begniled  your 

can  pick  up  this  week,  by  a  servant  of  "  Ladyship    of   your    tears,"    and'  the 

Mr.  Hodges,  whom  he  is  sending  back  thought  of  the  accusing  spirit  flying  up 

to  England.  to  heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  you 

I  was  last  night  with  Mr.  Fox  to  .see  are  kind  enough  to  say   is  sublime — my 

Mademoiselle   Claron,  in  Ipliioene— she  friend  Mr,   Garrick  thinks   so   too,  and 

is  extremely  great — would  to  God  you  lam  most  vain  of  his  approbation — your 

had  one  or  two  like  her — what  a  luxury.  Ladyship's  opinion  adds  not  a  little  to 

to  see  you  with  one  of  such  powers  in  the  my  vanity. 


same  mterestmg  scene— but  'tis  too  much 
—Ah  I  Preville  !  thou  art  Alercury  him- 
self— By  virtue  of  taking  a  couple  of 
boxes,  we  have  bespoke  this  week,  T/ie 
Frenchman  in  London,\n  which  Preville  is 
to  send  us  home  to  supper  all  happy 


I  wish  I  had  time  to  take  a  little  excur- 
sion to  Bath,  were  it  only  to  thank  you 
for  all  the  obliging  things  you  say  in  your 
letter — but 'tis  impossible — accept  at  least 
my  warmest  thanks — If  1  could  tempt  my 
friend  Mr.  H.  to  come  to  France,  I  should 


is,    and  ever  will  be,    your  Ladyship's 
faithful,  &c. 


I  mean  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  English  of  be  truly  happy — If  I  can  be  of  any  ser- 
distinftion,  who  are  now  here,  and  live  vice  to  you  at  Paris,  command  him  who 
well  with  each  other. 

I  am  under  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  who  has  behaved  in  every  respe6t 
to  me  like  a  man  of  good  breeding,  and 
good  nature — in  a  post  or  two,  I  will 
■write  again — ^Foley  is  an  honest  soul — I 
could  write  six  volumes  of  what  has  pass- 
ed comically  in  this  great  .scene,  since 
these  last  fourteen  day.s — but  more  of  this 
hereafter. — We  are  all  going  into  mourn- 
ing ;  nor  you,  jtor  Ivlrs.  Garrick,  would 
know  me,  if  you  met  me  in  my  remise — 
bless  you  both  !  Service  to  JNIra.  Lcuis, 
Adicu^  adieu  ! 


LETTE  R    VII. 


il/?',  Sitrne  to  Ladtj  D- 


I.oiidoii*,  Icb.  I,  \~ii. 

"VouR  Ladyship's  kind  incjiiirics  after 
my  health  arc  indeed  kind,  and  of  a 
piece  with  the  vest  of  your  character, 
Indeed  I  am  very  ill,  having  broke  a 
vessel  in  my  lungs — hard  writing  in  the 
$unimcr,  together  with  preaching,  which 
\  have  not  strength  for,  is  ever  fatal  to 
mc — but  I  cannot  avoid  the  latter  yet, 
and  the  former  is  too  pleasurable  to  be 
given  up — I  believe  I    shall  try  if  the 

*  This  letter,   though  dated  frqriv  Lcndan,  was 
eyiUeatly  wriiieu  at /'^r/4. 


LETTER    VIII. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Mrs.  Sterne,   York, 

My  Dear,  p.irjs,  May  i6,  1762. 

Tt  is  a  tlioiis.'ind  to  o\k  that  this  reaches. 

you  before  you  have  set  out — !)owever, 
I  take  the  chance — you  will  receive  or.e 
wrote  last  night,  the  moment  you  get  to 
Mr.  E,  and  tu  wish  you  joy  of  your  ar- 
rival in  town — to  that  leter  which  you 
will  fi.id  in  town,  I  have  nothing  to  add 
that  1  can  thinlc  on — for  1  have  almost 
draiifd  my  brains  diy  upon  the  subje6t. — 
For  Gods  sake  riscearly  and  gallop  away 
in  the  cool — and  always  see  that  you  have 
not  forgot  your  baggage  in  changing 
post-chaises.— You  will  find  good  tea 
upon  the  road  liom  York  to. Dover- 
only  bring  a  little  to  carry  you  from  Ca- 
lais to  Paris — give  the  Custom-house 
officers  what  I  told  you — at  Calais  give 
more,  if  you  have  much  Scotch  snutf — 
but  as  tobacco  is  good  here,  you  had  b&st 
bring  a  Scotch  mill  and  make  it  yourself, 
that  is,  order  your  valet  to  manufafture 
it — 'twill  keep  him  out  of  mischief. — I 
■would  advise  you  to  take  three  days  in 
coming  up,  for  fear  of  heating  your- 
selyes—- See  that  they  do  not  give  you  a 

bad 
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bad  vehicle,  when  abetter  is  in  the  yard, 
but  you  will  look  sharp — drink  small 
Rhenish  to  keep  you  cool  (that  is  if  you 
Jikc  it).  Live  well,  and  deny  yourselves 
nothing  your  hearts  wish.  So  God  in 
heaven  prosper  and  go  along  with  you  — 
kiss  my  I-ydia,  and  believe  me  both  af- 
fedtionatcly  yours. 

LETTER     IX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 
My  Dear,  Paris,  Mayjr,  1762. 

nPuFHE  have  no  mails  arrived  here  till 
this  morning,  for  three  posts,  so  I 
expc6led  with  great  impatience  a  letter 
tioin  you  and  L)di:i — and  lo !  it  is  ar- 
rived. You  are  as  busy  as  Throp's  wife, 
and  by  the  time  you  receive  tliis,  you 
will  be  busier  still — I  have  exhausted  ;ill 
my  ideas  about  your  journey — and  what 
is  needful  for  you  to  do  before  and  during 
it — so  I  write  only  to  tell  you  I  am  well — 
Mr.  Colebrooks,  the  minister  of  Swisser- 
land's  secretary,  I  got  this  morning  to 
write  a  letter  for  you  to  the  governor  of 
the  Custom-house  office  at  Calais — it 
shall  be  sent  you  next  post.— ^ You  must 
be  cautious  about  Scotch  snuff — take  half 
a  pound  in  your  pocket,  and  make  Lyd 
do  the  same.  'Tis  well  I  bought  you  a 
chaise — there  is  no  g'-tring  one  in  Paris 
now,  but  at  an  enormous  price— for  they 
are  all  sent  to  the  army,  and  such  a  one 
?.s  your's  we  have  not  been  able  to  match 
ior  forty  guineas,  for  a  friend  of  mine 
who  is  going  from  hence  to  Italy — the 
v.'eather  was  never  knov/n  to  set  in  so 
iiof,  as  it  has  done  the  latter  end  of  this 
month,  so  he  and  his  party  are  to  get  into 
his  chaises,  by  four  in  the  morning,  and 
travel  till  nine — and  not  stir  out  again  till 
six  ; — but  I  hope  this  severe  heat  will 
abate  by  the  time  you  come  here — how- 
ever, I  beg  of  you  once  more  to  take 
special  care  of  heating  your  blood  in  tra- 
velling, and  come  tout  doucemsnt,  when 
you  lind  the  heat  too  much — I  >ball  look 
impatiently  for  intelligence  t'rorn  you^ 
and  hope  lo  hear  all  goes  well ;  that  you 
conquer  all  ditiicultics,  that  you  have  re- 
ceived your  passport,  my  pi6tuve,  &c. 
Write  and  tell  me  something  of  every 
thing.  I  long  to  see  you  both,  you  may 
be  assured,  my  dear  wife  and  child,  after 

so  long  a  separation and  v/rite  me  a 

line  dire^ly,  th*5t  I  may  have  all  the  no- 


tice yon  can  give  me,  that  I  may  have 
a])anments  ready  and  fit  for  you  when 
you  arrive. — I'or  my  own  pait  I  shall 
continue  writing  to  yon  a  fortnight  longer 
— present  my  respc6ts  to  all  friends — yo^ 
have  bid  Mr.  C.  get  my  visitations  at  P. 
done  for  me,  &c.  (S:C.  li  any  otters  arc 
made  about  the  inclf)«ure  at  Rascal,  they 
must  be  inclosed  to  me — nothing  that  is 
fairly  proposed  shall  stand  still  on  my 
score.  Do  all  for  the  best,  as  He  who 
guides  all  things  will  I  hope  do  for  us — 
so  Heaven  preserve  you  both — believe 
me  your  affc6tionale,  &c. 

Love  to  my  Lydia — I  have  bought  her 
a  gold  watch  to  present  to  lier  when  she 
comes. 


LETTER    X. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Lady  D . 

Palis,  Ju'y  9,   1762; 

J  w^LL  not  send  your  Ladyship  the  trifles 
you  bid  me  jjurchase  with.^ut  a  line.  I 
am  very  well  pleased  witii  Paris — indeed 
I  meet  with  so  many  civilities  amongst 
the  people  here,  that  I  must  sing  their 
praises — the  French  have  a  great  deal  of 
urbcMiity  in  their  composition,  and  to  stay 
a  little  time  amongst  tiiem  will  be  agree- 
able.— 1  splutter  Frencii  so  as  to  be  under- 
stood— but  1  have  had  a  droll  adventure 
here,  in  which  my  Latin  was  of  sor.je  ser- 
vice to  me — I  had  hired  a  cliaise  and  a 
horse  lo  go  about  seven  mil  s  into  the 
couutry,  bat,  Shandean  like,  did  not  take 
notice  that  the  horse  was  almost  dead  when 
I  took  him. — Before  I  got  hall- way,  the 
poor  animal  dropped  down  dead — so  I  was 
torced  to  appear  before  the  Police,  and 
began  to  tell  my  slory  in  French,  which 
was,  that  the  poor  beast  had  to  do  with 
a  worse  beast  ihan  himse  f,  namely,  his 
master,  who  had  driven  him  all  the  day 
before  (Jehu  like),  and  that  it  had  neither 
had  corn,  nor  hay,  therefore  I  vvas  not 
to  pay  for  the  horse — bat  1  mi^ht  as  well 
liave  whistled,  as  have  Spoke  French,  and 
I  believe  my  Latin  was  equal  to  my  uncle 
Toby's  Lilabule;  o — being  nor  understood 
because  of  its  purity,  but  by  dint  of 
words  I  forced  my  judge  to  do  me  justice 
• — no  common  iLing,  by  tiic  way,  in 
France. — My  wife  and  daughter  are  ar- 
rived— the  latter  does  nothing  but  look 
out  of  the  window,  and  cymid.iin  of  the 
S  s  3  torment 
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torment  of  being  frizled. — I  .wish  she 
may  ever  remain  a  child  of  nature— I 
bale  children  ot  art. 

I  hope  this  will  find  your  Ladyship 
well — and  that  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  direct  to  me  at  Toulouse,  which  place 
I  shall  set  out  for  very  soon,  I  am,  with 
truth  and  sincerity,  your  Ladyship's  most 
faithful,  Sec. 

LETTER   XL 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  E. 
Dear  Sir,  Paris,  July  1 4,  1761. 

]|^,j[y  wife  and  daughter  arrived  here  safe 
and  sound  on  Thursday,  and  arc  in 
high  raptures  with  the  speed  and  plea- 
srintness  of  their  journey,  and  particu- 
larly of  all  they  see  and  meet  with  here. 
But  in  their  journey  from  York  to  Paris 
nothing  has  givun  them  a  more  sensible 
and  lastin  ;  pleasure,  than  the  marks  of 
kindness  tliey  received  from  you  and 
JMrs.  E. — The  friendship,  good-will,  and 
politeness  of  my  two  friends  I  never 
duubted  to  me,  or  mine,  and  I  return 
you  both  all  a  grateful  man  is  capable  of, 
which  is  merely  my  thanks.  I  have 
tflken,  however,  the  liberty  of  sending 
an  Lidisn  taffety,  which  Mrs.  E.  must 
do  me  the  honour  to  wear  for  my  wife's 
sake,  who  would  have  got  it  made  up, 
but  that  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  Consul  of 
Algiers,  who  sets  oft"  to-morrow  ni.. ru- 
ing for  London,  has  bi-en  so  kind  (I  mean 
his  lady)  as  to  take  charge  of  it ;  and 
we  had  but  jnst  time  to  procure  it :  and 
had  we  missed  that  opportunity,  as  we 
should  have  been  oblige  d  to  have  lelt  it 
behind  us  at  Paris,  we  knew  not  when 
or  how  to  get  it  to  our  fiicnd. — I  v.iih 
it  had  been  better  worth  a  paragragh.  It' 
there  is  any  thing  we  can  buy  or  procure 
for  you  here  (intelligence  included),  you 
have  a  right  to  command  me — for  1  am 
yours,  with  my  wife  and  g.rl's  kind  love 
tw  you  and  Mrs.  E. 

LETTER    XIL 

Mr.  Slernc  to  Mr.  Foley,  at  Pans. 
Toulouse, 

My  dear  Foley,  August  14,  1762. 

^/^FTEa  many  turnings  (alias  digres- 
sions), to  say  nothing  of  downright 
overthrows,  stops,  and  delays,  we  have 
arrived  in  three  veeks  ?.t  Toulouse,  and 
».re  n«w  seulsd  )n  our  hous«8  with  ser- 


vants, &c.  about  us,  and  look  as  com- 
posed as  if  we  had  been  here  seven 
years. — In  our  journey  we  suffered  so 
nmch  from  the  heats,  it  gives  me  pain  to 
remember  it. — I  never  saw  a  cioud  from 
Paris  to  Nismes,  half  as  broad  as  a 
twenty-four  sols  piece. — Good  God  !  we 
were  toasted,  roasted,  grili'd,  slew'd  and 
carbonaded  on  one  side  or  other  all  the 
way — and  being  all  done  enough  Cassez. 
cuits)  in  the  day,  we  were  eat  up  at 
night  by  bugs,  and  other  unswept-out 
vermin,  the  legal  inhabitants  (if  length  of 
possession  gives  right)  of  every  inn  we 
lay  at — Can  you  conceive  a  worse  ac- 
cident than  that  in  such  a  journey,  in  the 
hottest  day  and  hour  of  it,  four  miles 
from  either  tree  or  shrub  which  could 
cast  a  shade  of  the  size  of  one  of  Eve's 
fig-leaves — that  we  should  break  a  hind 
wheel  in  ten  thousand  pieces,  and  be 
obliged  in  consequence  to  sit  five  hours 
on  a  gravelly  road,  without  one  drop  of 
water,  or  possibility  of  getting  any  ? — 
To  mend  the  matter,  my  two  postillions 
werii  two  dough-hearted  fool*;,  and  tell  a 
crying — Nothing  was  to  be  done  !  By 
Heaven,  quoth  I,  pulling  otf  my  coat 
and  waistcoat,  something  sliall  be  done, 
for  ril  thrash  )ou  both  within  an  inch  of 
your  lives — and  then  make  you  take 
each  of  you  a  horse,  and  ride  like  two 
devils  to  the  next  post,  for  a  cart  to  carry 
my  baggage,  and  a  wheel  to  carry  our- 
selves.— Our  lugtrage  weighed  ten  quin- 
tals — 'twas  the  tair  of  Bancaire — all  the 
world  was  going  or  returning — we  were 
ask'd  by  every  soul  who  pass'd  by  us,  if 
we  were  going  to  the  fair  of  Bancaire — 
No  wonder,  tjuoth  \,  we  have  goods 
enough!    Vnus  avexraison,  mes  aviis. 

Well !  here  we  are  after  all,  my  dear 
friend — and  most  deliciously  placed  at 
the  extremity  of  th?  town,  in  an  excel- 
lent house  well  furiiis!)et1,  and  elegant 
beyond  any  thing  I  looked  for — 'Tis 
built  in  the  form  of  a  hotel,  with  a  pretty 
court  lowardsthe  town— and  behind,  thn 
best  garden  in  Toulouse,  laid  out  in  ser- 
pentine walks,  and  so  large  that  the  com- 
pany in  our  quarter  Usually  come  to  walk 
there  in  the  evenings,  for  which  they 
have  my  consent — '•  the  more  the  mer- 
rier."— The  house  consist?  of  a  good  salle 
a  manger  above  stairs  joining  to  the  very 
great  salle  a  compasnic  as  large  as  the 
Baron  d'Holbach's;  three  handsome  bed- 
chambers with  dres»ing-rooms  to  them — 

bf^Iow 
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below  stairs  two  vr.ry  good  rooms  for  my- 
self, ODC  to  study  in,  the  ot!ier  to  nca 
company. — I  liave  mort'over  cellars 
rf)uiiii  the  court,  and  all  other  offices — 
Of  the  same  landlord  I  have  bargained 
to  have  the  use  of  a  conntry-house  which 
he  has  two  miles  out  of  town,  so  that 
myself  and  all  my  family  have  nothing 
UKjre  to  do  than  to  take  our  hats  and  re- 
move from  the  one  lo  the  other. — My 
landlord  is  moreover  to  ke^p  the  gardens 
in  order — and  what  do  you  think  I  am  to 
pay  for  all  this  ?  neither  more  nor  less 
than  thirty  pounds  a  year — all  things  are 
cheap  in  proportion — so  we  shall  live  for 
very  very  little. — I  dined  yesterday  with 

Mr.  FI ;  he  is  most  pleasantly  situated, 

and  they  are  all  well. — As  for  the  books 
you  have  received  for  D ,  the  book- 
seller was  a  fool  not  to  send  the  bill 
along  with  them.  I  will  write  to  him 
about  it. — I  wish  you  was  with  me 
for  two  months  ;  it  would  cure  you  of 
all  evils  ghostly  and  bodily — but  this,  like 
many  other  wishes  both  for  you  and  my- 
self, must  have  its  completion  elsewhere 
— Adieu,  my  kind  frit  nd,  and  believe 
that  I  love  you  as  much  from  inclination 
as  reason,  for  I  am  most  truly  yours. 

My  wife  and  girl  join  in  cou-ii)limeiits 
to  you — My  best  resjieets  to  my  worthy 
Karon  d'Holbach  and  all  that  society — 
Remember  me  to  my  friend  Mr,  P.m- 
chaud. 

LETTER   Xlir. 

Mr.  Sterve  to  J —  H —  S — ,  Es'f. 

My  dear  H.  Toulouse,  ()d\.  19,   1762, 

T  BF.CEiVED  your  letter  yestrrday — so 
it  has  been  travelling  from  Crazy  Ca-^- 
tle  to  Toulouse  full  eighteen  days — If  I 
had  nothing  to  stop  me  I  would  engage 
to  set  out  this  morning,  and  knock  at 
Crazy  Castle  gates  in  three  days  less  time 
— by  which  time  I  should  find  you  and 
the  Colonel,  Panty,  Sec.  all  alone — the 
season  I  most  like  and  wish  to  be  with  you 
— I  rejoice  from  ray  heart,  down  to  my 
reins,  that  you  have  snatrh'd  so  many 
happy  and  sunshiny  days  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  blue  devils — \i  we  live  to  meet  and 
join  our  forces  as  heretofore,  we  will  give 
these  gentry  a  drubbing — and  turn  them 
for  ever  out  of  their  usurped  citadel — 
s  )me  legions  <  f  ihem  have  been  put  to 
flight  already  by  your  operations  this  last 
campaign — anJ  I  hone  to  have  a  hand  in 


dispersing  the  remainder  the  first  time 
my  dear  cousin  sets  up  his  banners  again 

under  the  square  tower LJut  what  art 

thou  medilatmg  with  axes  and  himmers  ? 
— "  I  know  the  pride  and  the  naughtl- 
"  ness  of  thy  heart,"  and  thou  lovcst 
the  8\\T,et  visions  of  architraves,  friezes, 
and  pediments  with  their  tympanums, 
and  thou  hast  found  cut  a  pretence,  a 
ruhnn  de  cinq  cent  livres  sterling  to  be 
laid  out  in  if)ur  years,  &c.  &c.  (so  as  not 
to  be  f(dt,  which  is  always  added  by  the 

d 1  as  a  bait)  to  justify  thyself  unto 

thyself — It  may  be  very  wise  to  do  this — 
but  'tis  wiser  to  keep  one's  money  in 
one's  pocket,  whilst  there  are  wars  with- 
out and  rumours  of  wars   within.     St, 

advises  his  disciples    to  sell  both 

coat  and  waistcoat — and  go  rather  with- 
out shirt  or  sword,  than  leave  no  money 
in  their  scrip  to  go  to  Jerusalem  with — 
Now  those  quatre  uns  consccutifs,  my 
dear  Anthony,  are  the  most  precious 
morsels  of  thy  life  to  come  (in  this 
world),  and  thou  wilt  do  well  to  enjoy 
that  morsel  without  cares,  calculations, 
and  curses,  and  damns,  and  debts — for 
as  sure  as  stone  is  stone,  and  mortar 
is  mortar,  &c,  'twill  be  one  of  the  many 
works  of  thy  repentance — But  after  all, 
if  the  Fates  have  decreed  it,  as  you  and 
I  have  some  time  supposed  it  on  account 
of  your  genero.sity,  "  that  you  are  never 
"  to  be  a  monied  man,"  the  decree  will 
be  fulfilled  whether  you  adorn  your  cas- 
tle and  line  it  with  cedar,  and  paint  it 
within  side  and  without  side  with  Ver- 
million, or  not — et  cela  e'tant  (having  a 
bottle  of  Frontiniac  and  glass  at  my  right 
hand)  I  diink,  dear  Anthony,  to  thy 
liealth  and  happiness,  and  to  the  tinal  ac- 
complishments of  all  thy  lunary  and  sub- 
luna;-y  projei-ts. — For  six  weeks  together, 
after  I  wrote  my  last  letter  to  you,  -my 
proje6ts  were  many  stories  high-jr,  for  I 
was  all  that  lime,  as  I  thought,  journey- 
ing on  to  the  other  world — 1  fell  ill  of  an 
epidemic  vile  (ever  which  killed  hundreds 
about  me — The  physicians  here  are  the 
erranlest  charlatans  in  Europe,  or  the 
mo.->t  ignorant  of  all  pretending  fools — I 
withdrew  what  was  lett  of  me  out  of  their 
hands,  and  recorumtnded  my  affairs  en- 
tirely to  Dame  N.iture — She  (dear  god- 
dess) has  saved  me  in  fitty  ditferent  jnnch- 
ing  bouts,  and  I  begin  to  have  a  kind  of 
enthusiasm  now  in  her  favour,  and  in  my 
ov.n,  that  one  or  tv»o  more  escapes  wil! 
S  o  3  ir.aks 
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m.\'  e  ir.e  bd'i  ve  I  shall  leave  you  all  at 
)n-t  by  ^.anslaiion,  and  not  by  tV.ir  death. 
J  .mi  now  stout  and  foolish  again  as 
a  li  ppy  nian  can  \vi;>h  to  be — and  am 
busy  playing  the  fool  with  my  uncle 
ToL'v,  whom  1  have  got  soused  over 
head  and  ears  in  love. — I  have  many 
hints  and  projects  for  other  works  j  all 
wii!  0,0  on  1  trust  as  I  wish  in  this  matter. 
— V/htrn  I  h.ave  reaped  the  benefit  of 
this  winter  at  Toulouse — I  cannot  see  I 
have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  it ;  there- 
fore, after  iiaving  gone  with  my  wite 
and  girl  to  Bagnieres,  1  shall  return  from 

whence  I  caine Now  my  wife  wants 

to  stay  another  year  to  save  money,  and 
this  opposition  of  wishes,  though  it  will 
not  be  as  sour  as  lemon,  yet  'twill  not  be 
as  sweet  as  sugar-candy. — I  wish  T — 
would  lead  Sir  Cliarles  to  Toulouse;  'tis 
as  good  as  any  town  in  the  south  of 
France — for  my  own  pare,  'tis  not  to  ray 
tabtc — but  I  believe  the  ground-work  of 
luy  cruiru.  is  more  to  the  eternal  platitude 
of  tlie  French  character — little  variety,  no 
originality  in  it  at  all — than  to  any  other 
cause — for  they  are  very  civil — but  civi- 
lity itself,  in  tliat  uniform,  wearies  and 
bodJers  one  to  death — If  I  do  not  mind, 
I  shall  grow  most  stupid  and  sententious 
— ISIiss  Shandy  is  hard  at  it  with  music, 
dancing,  t\r.d  French  speaking,  in  the 
last  of  whidi  she  does  d  mcrveille,  and 
speaks  It  wuh  an  excellent  accent,  con- 
sicleruig  she  pra6tises  within  sight  of  the 
Pyrtnean  mountains. — If  the  snows  v.'ill 
sutfjr  me,  I  propose  to  spend  two  or 
three  montlis  at  Barege,  or  Ba^nieres, 
Init  my  dear  wife  i>  against  all  schemes 
of  adviilional  expences — which  wicked 
propensity  (ihougii  not  <if  despotic  power) 
yet  1  cannot  suffer — liiough  by  the  bye 
laudable  enough — But  she  may  talk — I 
■will  do  my  own  way,  and  she  will 
acquiesce  without  a  word  of  debate  on 
the  subject. — Who  can  say  so  much  in 
praise  of  ins  wfe.>     FVw  I   trow.— M 

is  out  of  town  vintaging — so  write 

to  me.  Monsieur  Sterne  gcntUhomive 
Aiighis — 'twill  fiiid  me — We  are  as  rnuch 
out  of  the  road  of  all  intelligence  here  as 
at  the  Cape  ot  Good  IL^-pc — sv  write  a 
long  nonsensical  lelicr  like  this,  now 
Mii'd  then,  to  ;.  e — in  which  say  nothing 
but  what  may  be  shewn  (though  I  k;ve 
eveiy  paragraph  an.i  spintt-tl  stroke  of 
A  our  pen,  others  um^^ht  not),  for  you 
ii^Uit  k;.ov,-,  a  letter  no  sooner  arrives 


from  England,  but  curiosity  is  upon  her 
knees  to  know  the  contents. — Adieu, 
dear  H.  believe  me  youratlectionate.  Sec. 

We  have  had  bitter  cold  weather  here 
these  fourteen  days — which  has  obliged 
us  to  sit  with  whole  pagells  of  wood 
lighted  up  to  our  noses — 'tis  a  dear  article 
— but  every  thing  else  being  extremely 
cheap,  Madame  keeps  an  excellent  good 
house,  with  soupe,  L-ouilli.  rati — ^vc.  &c, 
for  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

LETTER   XIV. 
Mr.  Slernc  to  Mr.  Fole>j,  at  Paris. 

Toulouse, 
My  dear  Foley,  N°v.  9.  1762. 

T  HAVE  had  this  week  your  letter  on  my 
table,  and  hope  you  will  forgive  my 
not  ai.swcring  it  sooner — and  even  to- 
day I  can  but  v/rite  you  ten  lines,  being 
engaged  at  Mrs.  M — 's.  I  would  not 
omit  one  post  more  acknowledging  the 
favour — In  a  few  posts  I  v>ill  write  you  a 
long  one  gratis,  that  is  for  love — Thank 
you  for  having  done  what  I  desired  you 
— and  lor  the  fniurc  direiSt  to  me  under 
cover  at  Monsieur  Brousse's — I  receive 
all  letters  through  him,  more  pimduaJ 
and  sooner  tlian  when  left  at  the  post- 
liouse. 

H 's  fauiily  greet  you  with  mine 

— we  are  much  together,  and  uever  for- 
get you — ibrget  mc  not  to  the  Baron — 
and  all  the  ciiclc — nor  to  your  domestic 
circle. 

1  am  got  pretty  well,  and  sport  much 
with  my  uncle  I'oby  in  the  volume  I  am 
now  jabricadng  for  tie  !au;.;hing  part  of 
the  world — for  the  uxlincholy  part  of  it, 
I  have  nothing  but  my  prayers — so  God 
help  them. — I  shall  hear  Irom  you  in  a 
post  or  two  at  least  after  you  receive  this 
— in  the  mean  tiiue,  dear  Foley,  adieu, 
and  believe  no  man  wishes  or  esteems 
you  more  than  your,  &c. 

LETTER    XV. 

Frovi  the  same  to  the  same. 

Toulouse,  \Vcdnesday, 

Dear  Foley,  i^«.  3,  1762. 

T  HAVE  for  this  last  fortnight  every  post- 
day  gone  to  JMe.ssrs.  B and  sons, 

in  cxpcdation  of  the  pleasure  of  a  letter 
trom  you  with  the  remittance  I  debited 
you  to  send  me  here. — When  a  man  has 
uu  more  than  half  a  dozen  guineas  in  his 
po..kv  t — zwl  a  th:u,-5.::x!  iiiilei  from  home 
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— and  in  a  countrv,  where  he  can  as  soon  last  week  with  us — they  will  be  with  me 

raise  \hc  d — 1,  as'a  six  livre  piece  to  go  all  the  holidays.     In  summer  we  shall 

to  market  with,  in  case  he  has  changed  visit  them,  and  so  balance  hospitalities, 

his   last  guinea — you  will  not  envy  my  Adieu,  yours  most  truly, 
situalion — God  blc-s  you — rcnnt  me  the 


balance  due  u;)()n  the  receipt  of  this. — 
We  arc  all  at  II — 's,  practising  a  play  we 
are  to  ai'^t  here  this  Clirislmas  holidays — 
all  the  Dnmalis  Fcrsonae  are  of  the  Eng- 
lish,  of  which  wo  have  a  iiappy  socifty 


LETTER    XVII. 

From  ihe  same  to  ike  same. 


Dear  Foley, 


Toulouse, 
March  29, 1763, 


Jivin:^  togc-lher  like  brothers  and  sisters —  — 'J^hough  that's  2  mistake  !  I  mean 

Your  blinker  ht^re  has  just  sent  me  word  the  date  of  the  place,  for  I  write 

the  tea   Mr.  H.   wrote  for  is  to  be  deli-  at  Mr.  H — 's  in  the  country,  and  have 

vered  into  ivy   Ininds — 'tis  all  one  into  been  there  with  my  people  all  the  week 

whose  hands  the  treasure  falls — we  shall  — "  How  do3s  Tristram  do?"  you  say 

pay  llrousse  for  it   the  day  we  get   it —  in   yours   to  him — faith,  but  so  so — the 

We  join   in  our  most  friendly  respect-^,  worst  of  human  malulies  is  poverty— 


and  believe  me,  dear  Foley,  truly  yours, 

LETTER    XVI, 

From  the  same  lo  the  same. 

My  dear  Foley,  dsc.  17,  i;6i. 


though  that  is  a  seccnul  lie — for  poverty 
of  spirit  is  worse  than  poverty  of  purse  by 
ten  thousand  per  cent. — I  inclose  you  a 
remedy  for  the  one,  a  draught  of  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds,  for  which  I  in* 
sist  upon  a  rescription  by  the  very  return 
— or  I  vviil  send  you  and  all  your  com- 
missaries to  the  (.'. 1. — I  do  not  hear 


'pHE  post  after  I  wrote  l;ist,  I  received    ^i^ey  have  tasted  of  or,e  fleshy  banquet 

all  this  Lent — you  will  make  an  excellent 
grill/,  P — they  ean  make  nothing  of  him, 
but  houiUon — I  mean  my  other  two  friends 
no  ill- — so  shall  send  them  a  reprieve, 
as  they  acted  out  of  necessity — not  choice 
— My  kind  respeds  to  Baron  d'Holbacb, 
and  all  his  houseliokl — Say  all  that's  kind 
for  me  to  mv  other  friends — you  know 
how  much,  dear  Foley,  I  am  yours. 


yours  with  the  inclosed  draught  upon 
the  receiver,  for  which  I  return  you  all 
thanks — I  have  received  this  day  likewise 
the  box  and  tea  all  safe  and  sound — so  we 
sliall  all  of  us  'oe  in  our  cups  this  Christ- 
mas, and  diink  without  fear  or  stint  — 
Wc  begin  to  live  extremely  happy,  and 
itre  ail  together  every  night — tiddling, 
Ktughing,  and  singing,  and  ciacking 
iokes.    You  will  scarce  believe  the  news 


I  hnve  n()t  five  louis  to  vapour  with  in 
1  tell  von— There  are  a  company  of  Eng-    ,|,;^  ,3^^  of  coxcombs— .My  wife's  com- 
lish  strollers  arrived  here,  who  are  to  act    plimeuts, 
comedies  all  the  Christmas,  and  arc  now 


P 


busy  in  making  dresses  and  preparing 
some  of  our  best  comedies — Your  won- 
der will  cease,  when  I  inform  you  these 
strollers  are  your  friends  with  the  rest  of 
our  society,  to  wi;om    I    proposed   this 


LETTER    XVIII. 

From  the  sajiie  to  the  same. 

Dear  Foley,        Toulouie,  April  18,  1765 


Hchevnc  sou/agemeiit — and  I  assure  you  we  T  thank  you  for    your   punctuality  in 

do  well. — The  next  week,    with  a  grand  sending  me  the  rescription,  and  for 

orchestra,    we  play  the  Busy  Body— and  your  box  by  the  courier,  which  came  safe 

the  Journey  to  London  tlic  week  after  j  by  last  post. — I  was  not  surprised  much 

but  I  have  some  thoughts  of  adapting  it  lo  with  your  account  of  Lord  *****  being 

your  situation — and  making  it  the  Jour-  obliged  to  give  w?.y — and  for  the  rest,  all 

ney  to  Toulouse,  which,  with  the  change  follows  in  course. — I  suppose  you  will 

of  half  a  dozen  scenes,   may  be  easily  endeavour  to  fish  and  catch  something  for 

done.— Thus,  my  dear  F.  tor  want  of  yourself  in  these  troubled  waters — at  least 

something  better  we  have  recourse   to  I  wish  you  all  a  reasonable  man  can  wish 

ourselves,  and  strike  out  the  best  amuse-  for  himself — which  is  wishing  enough  for 

ments  we  can  from  such  materials. — My  you — all   the  rest  is  in  the  brain — Mr. 

kind  love  and  friendship  to  all  my -true  Woodiiouse  (whom  you  know)  is  also 

friends — My  service  to  the  rest.     H — 's  here — he  is  a  most  amiable  worthy  man, 

family  have  just  left  me,  havi.-.g  been  this  and  I  have  the  pleasure  of  having  hint 
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much  with  me— in  a  short  time,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  Italy. — The  first  week  in  June, 
I  decamp  like  a  patriarch  with  my  whole 
household,  to  pitch  our  lents  for  three 
months  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrcnean  Hills 
at  Bagnicres,  where  I  expei'^t  much  health 
and  much  amusement  from  the  concourse 
of  adventurers  from  all  corners  of  the 

earth. — Mrs.    M sets   out,    at    the 

same  time,  for  another  part  of  the  Pyre- 
nean  Hil's,  at  Couitray — from  whence 
to  Italy — This  is  the  general  plan  of 
operation  here — except  that  I  have  some 
thoughts  of  .^pending  the  winter  at  Flo- 
rence, and  crossing  over  wiih  my  family 
to  Leghorn  by  water — and  in  April  of 
returning  by  way  of  Paris  home — but 
this  is  a  sketch  only,  for  in  all  things  I  am 
governed  by  circumstances— so  that  what 
is  (it  to  be  done  on  Monday,  may  be  very 
unwise  on  Saturday — On  ail  days  of  the 
■week  believe  me  yours,  with  unfeigned 
truth, 

P.  S.     All  compliments  to  my  Parisian 
friends. 

LETTER    XIX. 

3Ir.  Sleriid  to  Mr.  Foley,  at  Paris. 

Toubuse,  May  ir,  1763. 
J  TOOK  the  liberty,  three  weeks  ago,  to 
desire  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  send 
me  fourscore  pounds,  having  received  a 
letter  the  same  post  from  my  agent,  that 
he  would  oreier  the  money  to  be  paid  to 
your  correspondent  in  London  in  a  fort- 
night.— It  is  some  disappointment  to  me 
that  you  have  taken  no  notice  of  my  let- 
ter, especially  as  I  told  you  we  waited 
for  the  money  before  we  set  out  for  Bag- 
iiiere.s — and  so  little  distrust  had  I  that 
such  a  civility  would  be  refused  me,  that 
■we  have  actually  had  all  our  things 
packed  up  tl.ese  eight  days,  in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  receivii  g  a  letter.— Perhaps 
ray  good  friend  has  waited  till  he  heard 
the  money  was  paid  in  London — but  you 
might  have  trusted  to  my  honour — that 
all  the  cash  in  your  iron  box  (and  all  the 
bankers  in  Europe  put  together)  could 
not  have  tempted  me  to  say  the  thing 
that  is  not. — I  hope  before  iJiis  you  will 
have  received  an  account  of  the  money 
being  paid  in  London. — But  it  would  have 
been  taken  kindly,  if  you  had  wrote  me 
■word  you  would  iransnjit  me  the  money 
■when  you  ha  .  .ecei'.  d  it,  but  no  sooner ; 
for  Mr.  E— .  of  Montpellier,^  though  1 


know  him  not,  yet  knows  enough  of  me 
to  have  given  me  credit  for  a  fortnight 
for  ten  times  (he  sum.  I  am,  dear  F— , 
your  friend  and  hearty  well-wisher. 

I  saw  the  familv  of  the  H yes- 
terday, and  asked  them  if  you  was  in  the 
land  of  the  living.  They  said  yea — for 
they  had  just  received  a  letter  from  you. 
— Atter  all,  I  heartily  forgive  you — for 
you  have  done  me  a  signal  service  in 
morti(^'ing  me,  and  it  is  this,  I  am  de- 
termined to  grow  rich  upon  it. 

Adieu,  and  God  send  you  wealth  and 
happiness— -All  compliments  to Be- 
fore April  next  I  am  obliged  to  revisit 
your  metropolis  in  my  way  to  England. 

LETTER  XX. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Foley,  June  9,  1763, 

J  THIS  moment  received  yours — conse- 
quently the  moment  I  got  it  I  sat  down 
to  answer  it — So  much  for  a  logical  in- 
ference. 

Now  believe  me  I  had  never  wrote 
you  so  testy  a  letter,  had  I  not  both  loved 
and  esteemed  you — and  it  was  merely  in 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  friendship  that 
I  wrote  in  a  way  as  if  I  was  hurt — for 
neglect  me  in  your  heart,  I  knew  you 
could  not,  without  cause  j  which  my 
heart  told  me  I  never  had — or  will  ever 
give  you  : — I  was  the  bt^st  friends  with 
you  that  ever  I  was  in  my  life,  before  my 
letter  had  got  a  league,  and  pleaded  the 
true  excuse  for  my  friend,  "  That  he 
"  was  oppressed  with  a  multitude  of 
"  business."  Go  on,  my  dear  F.,  and 
have  but  that  excuse  (so  nmch  do  I  re- 
gard your  interest),  that  I  would  be  con- 
tent to  suffer  a  real  evil  without  future 
murmuring — but  in  truth,  my  disap- 
pointment was  partly  chimerical  at  the 
bottom,  having  a  letter  of  credit  for  two 
hundred  pounds  from  a  person  I  never 
saw,  by  me — but  which,  out  of  nicety 
of  temper,  I  would  not  make  any  use  of 
— I  set  out  in  two  days  for  Bagnieres,  but 
direft  to  me  to  Brousse,  who  will  forward 
all  my  letters. — Dear  F — ,  adieu.— Be* 
lieve  me  yours  affectionately. 


Sea.  li. 
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LETTER    XXr. 
Frovi  the  same  to  the  same. 


time,  dear  F.  let  us  live  as  mevrily,  but 
as  innocently  as  we  can-— It  has  ever 
been  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  a 
bishopric  to  me-"and  I  de-.ire  no  other 
—-Adieu,  njy  dear  tViend,  and  believe  roc 
Vov  sec  I  cannot  pass  over  the  fifth  of     yours. 

the  month  without  thinking  of  you        picn.se  to  give  the  inclosed  to  Mr.  T— , 


My  dear  Friend, 


Montpel'.ier, 
Jan.  5,   1764. 


and  tell  him  I  thank  him  cordially  from 
my  heart  for  his  great  good-will. 


I 


and  writing  to  you— -The  Inst  is  a  peri 
odical  habit— -The  first  is  from  my  heart, 
and  I  do  it  oftener  than  I  remember--- 
however,  from  both  motives  together  I 
maintain  I  have  a  right  to  t!ie  pleasure  of 
a  single  life— -be  it  only  to  tell  me  how 
your  watch  goeS"-You  know  how  much 
happier  it  would  make  me  to  know  that 
all  things  belonging  to  you  went  on  well. 
—You   are  going   to  have  them  all  to 

yourself  (I  hear),  and  that  Mr.  S is 

true  to  his  first  intention  of  leaving  busi- 
ness---! hope  this  will  enable  you  to  ac- 
complish yours  in  a  shorter  time,  that  you 
may  get  to  your  long  wished  for  retreat 
of  tranquillity  and  silence-'-When  you 
have  got  to  your  fire-side,  and  into  your 
arm-chair  (and,  by  the  bye,  have  another 
to  spare  for  a  friend),  and  are  so  much  a 
sovereign  as  to  sit  in  your  furred  cap,  if 
you  like  it,  though  I  should  not  (for  a 
man's  ideas  are  at  least  the  cleaner  for 
being  dressed  decently),  why  then  it  will 
be  a  miracle  if  I  do  not  glide  in  like  3 
ghost  upon  ycu---and  in  a  very  unghost- 
like  fashion  help  you  off  with  a  bottle  of 
your  best  wine. 

Jan.  15. — It  Joes  not  happen  every  fiddles,  bears,  and  puppet-shows.— j  be 
day  that  a  letter  begun  in  the  most  per-  Jieve  I  shall  step  into  my  po-t-chaise  with 
fed  health,  should  be  concluded  in  the  more  alacrity  to  llv  fioui  these  sights, 
greatest  weakness— I  wish  the  vulgar  than  a  Frenchman  would  fly  to  them — 
high  and  low  do  not  say  it  was  a  judg-  and  e.\cept  a  tear  at  parting  with  my  lit- 
ment  upon  me,  for  taking  all  t:,is  liberty  tie  slut,  1  shall  be  in  high  spirits ;  ai.d 
with  ghosts— Be  it  as  it  may— I  took  a  evtry  step  I  take  that  brings  me  nearer 
ride,  when  the  first  part  of  this  was  England,  will,  I  rhink.  help  to  set  this 
wrote,  towards  Perenas — and  returned  poor  frame  to  rights.  Now  pray  write  to 
home  in  a  shivering  fir,  though  I  ought  to  nie,  direftcd  to  Air.  F.  at  Paris,  and  tell 
have  been  in  a  fever,  for  I  had  tired  my  me  what  I  am  to  bring  you  over— How- 
beast  }  and  he  was  as  unraovable  as  Don  do  I  long  to  greet  all  my  triends  !  few  do 
Qui.xote's  wooden  horse,  and  my  arm  J  value  more  than  yourself.— My  wile 
was  half  dislocated  in  whipping  him—  chooses  to  go  to  Montauban,  rather  thau 
This,  quoth  I,  is  inhuman— No,  says  a  stay  here,  in  which  I  am  truly  passive. — 
peasant  on  foot  behind  me,  I'll  drive  him  If  this  should  not  find  you  at  Baih,  I  ho|)e 
home — so  he  laid  on  his  posteriors,  but  it  will  be  tbrwarded  to  you,  as  I  wish  to 
'twas  needless— as  his  face  was  turned  fulfill  your  commissions— and  so  adi.  a 
towards  Montpellier,  he  began  to  trot. —  — Accept  every  warrn  wish  for  your 
But  to  return,  this  fever  has  confined  me  health,  and  believe  me  ever  yours. 
ten  days  in  my  bed— I  have  suffered  in  p.  S.  My  physicians  have  almost  poi- 
this  scuffle  with  death  terribly — but  un-  soned  me  with  what  they  call  louillons  re- 
less  the  spirit  of  prophecy  deceive  me —  fraickissants— 'tis  a  cock  flayed  alive  aiij. 
J  shall  not  die  but  live — in  the  mean    boiled  with  poppy  seeds,  then  pounded  ia 

a  mor- 


LETTER    XXir. 

Jilr.  Slenie  to  Mrs.  F. 

Mor.tpellier,  Ftb.  1,  1764. 
AM  preparing,  my  de.ir  Mrs.  F.  to 
to  leave  France,  for  I  am  heartily  tired 
of  it---l  hat  insipidity  there  i.s  in  FrencH 
characters  has  disgusted  your  friend  Yo- 
rick,— I  have  been  dangerously  ill,  and 
cannot  think  that  the  sharp  air  of  Mont- 
pellier has  been  of  service  to  me-— aud  so 
my  physicians  told  me  when  they  had  me 
under  their  han:is  for  above.a  month-— if 
you  stay  any  longer  here.  Sir,  it  will  be 
fatal  to  you— And  why,  good  people, 
were  you  not  kind  enough  to  tell  me  this 
sooner.'— After  having  discharged  them, 
I  told  Mrs.  Sterne  that  I  should  set  out 
for  England  verysoon  ;  but  as  she  chooses 
to  remain  in  Fiance  for  two  or  three 
years,  I  have  no  objeAion,  except  that  I 
wish  my  girl  in  England.— The  states  of 
Languedoc  are  met— 'tis  a  fine  raree- 
show,  \\  itli  the  usual  accompaniments  vX 
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a  mortar,  afterwards  passed  thro'  a  sieve 
— There  is  to  be  one  crawfish  in  it,  and  I 
was  gravely  told  it  must  be  a  male  one — 
a  female  would  do  me  more  hurt  than 
good. 

LETTER  XXIIL 
Mr.  Sterrie  to  Miss  Sterne. 

My  dear  Lydia,      P^ris,  May  15,  1764. 

J^Y  this  time  I  suppose  your  mother  and 
s(-lt"  are  fixed  at  Montauban,  and  I 
thereiore  direiSt  to  your  banker,  to  be  de- 
livered to  you. — I  acquiesced  in  your 
staying  in  France — likewise  it  was  your 
mother's  wish — but  I  must  tell  you  both 
(that  unless  your  benlth  had  not  been  a 
plea  made  use  of)  I  should  have  wished 
you  both  to  return  with  me. — I  have  sent 
you  the  Spe(ftators,  and  other  boftks, 
particularly  Metastasio3  but  I  beg  my 
girl  to  read  the  former,  and  only  make 
the  latter  her  amusement. — I  hope  you 
have  not  forgot  my  last  request,  to  n^ike 
no  friendships  with  the  French  women — 
Tiot  that  I  think  ill  of  them  all,  but  some- 
times women  of  the  best  principles  are 
tie  most  inshmnting — nay  I  am  so  jealous 
of  you,  that  I  should  be  miserable  were  I 
to  see  you  had  the  least  grain  of  coquetry 
in  j-Qur  composition. — You  have  enough 
to  do — for  I  i)ave  also  sent  you  a  guittar 
—  and  as  you  liave  no  genius  for  drawing 
(though  you  r^ever  could  be  made  to  be- 
lieve it),  pray  waste  not  your  time  about 
it — Ren  ember  to  write  to  me  as  to  a 
trier.d — in  sliort,  whatever  comes  into 
your  little  he.:d,  and  then  it  will  be  natu- 
ral.— If  your  mother's  rheumatism  con- 
tinues, and  she  choos;S  to  go  t )  Bagnieres 
— tell  her  not  to  be  stopped  for  want  of 
money,  for  my  purse  siiall  be  as  open  as 
my  heart.  I  have  preached  at  the  Am- 
bassador's ch.ipel— Hezrkiah— (an  odd 
subjed  yoar  mother  will  say).  There 
w;is  a  concourse  of  all  nations,  and  reli- 
gions too.— I  shall  leave  Paris  in  a  few 
days.— I  am  lodged  in  the  same  hotel 
with  Mr.  T ;-—  they  are  good  and  ge- 
nerous souls— -tell  your  m  iher  that  I 
hope  she  will  write  to  me,  and  that  when 
she  does  so,  1  niiiy  also  receive  a  letter 
from  my  Lydia. 

Kiss  your  mother  from  me,  and  believe 
mc  your  afteiftiomte^  ice. 


LETTER    XXIV. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  J—  H—  S—,  Esq. 

September  4,  1764. 
■^Jow,  my  dear  dear  Anthony—'I  do 
not  think  a  week  or  ten  days  playing 
the  good  fellow  (at  this  very  time)  at 
Scarborough  so  abominable  a  thing-— but 
if  a  man  could  get  there  cleverly,  and 
every  soul  in  the  house  in  the  mind  to  try 
what  could  be  done  in  furtherance  there- 
of, I  have  no  one  to  consult  in  this  affair 
---therefore,  as  a  man  may  do  worse 
things,  the  English  of  all  which  is  this, 
that  I  am  going  to  leave  a  few  poor  sheep 
here  in  the  wilderness  for  fourteen  days 
—and  from  pride  and  naughtiness  of 
heart  to  go  see  what  is  doing  at  Scarbo- 
rough---stedfastly  meaning  afterwards 
to  lead  a  new  life,  and  strengthen  my 
faith.— Now  some  folk  say  there  is  much 
company  there— -and  some  say  not— -and 
I  believe  there  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other— but  will  be  both,  if  the  world 
will  have  but  a  month's  patience  or  so.— 

No,  my   dear  H ,  I  did  not  delay 

sending  your  letter  directly  to  the  post  — 
As  there  are  critical  times,  or  rather 
turns  and  revt  lutions  in  ***  humours, 
I  knew  not  what  the  delay  of  an  hour 
might  hazard— -I  will  answer  for  him,  he 
has  seventy  times  seven  forgiven  you--- 
and  as  often  wished  you  at  the  d---l.-— 
After   many  oscillations   the   pendulum 

will  rest  firm  as  ever. 

I  send  all  kind  compliments  to  Sir  C. 

D and  G s.     I  love  them  fioni 

my  soul.— -If  G' 1  is  with  you,  him 

also.— -I  go  on,  not  rapidly,  but  well 
enough,  with  my  uncle  Toby's  amours 
—There  is  no  sitting,  and  cudgelling 
one's  brains  whilst  the  sun  shines  bright 
-—'twill  be  all  over  in  six  or  seven  weeks, 
and  there  are  dismal  months  enow  after 
to  endure  sutfocalion  by  a  brimstone 
fire-side.— If  }*ou  can  get  to  Scarborough, 
do.— A  man  who  inakes  s  x  tons  of  alum 
a  week,  may  do  any  thing---LordGranby 

is  to  be  there what  a   templatiou  I 

Yours  affectionately,  &c. 


Scan.  R  E  c 

LETTER    XXV. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  Foley,  at  Paris. 

]\ry  dcvir  Friend,       York,  Sept.  29,  1754. 
T  HAVING  just  hi^d  the  honour  of  a  let- 
ter from  M'ss  Tuting,  full  of  the  ac- 
knowledgments  of   your  attention  and 
kind  services  to  h^r;   I  will  not  believe 

these  arose  from   the  D.  ot  A 's 

letters  nor  mine.     Surely  she  needed  no 

recommendation the  truest  and  most 

honest  cor.ip'inient  1  can  pay  you,  is  to 
say  they  came  from  your  own  good  heart, 
only  you  was  introduced  to  the  objed — 
for  the  rest  followed  in  course — However, 
let  me  cast  \n  my  mite  of  thanks  to  the 
treasury  wiiich  belongs  to  good-natured 
aiStions.    I  have  been  with  Lord  G y 
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only  mentioned  two  hundred  guineas  a 
year — because  'twa'^  rigl't  to  name  some 
(ertain  sum,  foV  wliicli  1  begged  you  to 
give  her  credit. — 1  write  to  you  all  of  my 
most  intimate  ooncv.rns,  as  to  a  brother  ; 
so  excuse  me,  dear  Foley,  God  bless 
you. — llelieve  me,  )ours  affeQionaiely, 

Compliuients  to  Mr.  Panchaud,d'Hol- 
bach,  i:c, 

LETTER    XXVL 
Mr.  Sterne  to  David  Garrick,  Esq. 
B'th,  April  6,  1765. 

j[  SCALP  you! — my  dear  Garrick!   my 

dear  friend  ! — foul  befal  the  man  who 

hurts  a  hair  of  your  head! — and  so  full 

was   I  of  that  very  sentiment,  that  my 


these   three  weeks  at  Scarborough — the    letter  had  not  been  put  into  the  post  of- 
pleasures   of  which    I  found   somewhat    l^ce  ten  minutes,  before  my  heart  smote 


more  exalted  than  those  of  Bagnleres  Inst 
year. — I  am  now  returned  to  my  philo- 
sophical hut  to  finish  Tristram,  which  I 
calculate  will  be  ready  for  the  world  about 
Christmas,  at  which  time  I  decan}p  from 
hence,  and  fix  my  head-(]uarters  at  Lon- 
don for  the  winter — unless  my  congh 
pushes  me  forwards  to  your  metropolis — 
or  that  I  can  persuade  some  i^ros  my  Lord 
to  take  a  trip  to  y^ — I'll  try  if  I  can 
make  him  relish  the  joys  of  the  Tuillerics, 
Opera  Comique,  Hcc. 

I  had  this  week  a  letter  from  i\Irs. 
Sterne  from  Montauban,  in  which  the 
tells  me  she  has  occasion  for  tifty  pounds 
immediately — Will  you  send  an  order  to 
your  correspondent  at  IVIontauban  to  pay 
her  so  much  C3:ir,  r — and  I  will  in  t'.irce 
weeks  send  as  miiC-  to  lkck>et — But  as 
her  purse  is  low,  for  Gou's  sake  write  cii- 
ie6Hy. — Now  you  must  do  something 
equally  essential — to  rectify  a  n/istake  in 
(he  mind  of  your  correspondent  there, 
who  it  seems  gave  her  a  hint  not  long 

ago,  "that  she  was  separated  from  me    1  he  moment  you  set  your  font  upon  your 
'•  for  life." — Now  as  this  is  not  true  in    stage — mark  !  I  tell  it  you — by  some  ma- 


me;  and  1  sent  to  recall  it — but  faiied- 
You  are  sadly  to  blame.  Shandy !  for 
this,  quoth  I,  leaning  with  my  head  on 
my  hand,  as  I  recriminated  upon  my 
false  delicacy  in  the  atlair — Garrick's 
nerves  (if  he  hns  any  left)  are  as  fine 
and  delicately  spun  as  thy  own — his  sen- 
timents as  honest  aiid  fiiendl) — tlioa 
knowest,  Shandy,  that  he  loves  thee— 
why  wilt  liioii  hazard  him  a  moment's 
pain  ?  Puppy  !  fool,  coxcomb,  jack-ass, 
^:c.  tkc. — and  so  I  balanced  the  acc<junt 
to  your  favour,  before  I  received  it 
drawn  up  in  your  way — I  say  your  way — 
for  It  is  not  stated  so  miich  to  your  ho- 
nour and  credit,  as  I  liad  passed  the  ac- 
count before — lor  it  was  a  most  lamented 
truth,  that  I  rever  received  one  of  the- 
leiiers  yor.r  Iriendship  meant  me,  except 
whilst  in  Paris. — O  !  how  I  congratulate 
you  ior  the  anxiety  the  world  has,  and 
eontiiuies  to  be  under,  for  your  return.— 
Return,  return  to  the  few  who  love  you, 
and  the  thousands    who  admire  you.— 


the  first  place,  and  may  give  a  dlsadvan 
tageous  impression  of  her  to  t!i(;se  she 
lives  amoniist 'twould  be  unmercitul 


gic,  irresisted  power,  every  fibre  about 
3  our  he.irt  will  vibrate  afresh,  and  as 
strong  and  feelingly  as  ever. — Nature, 
wiiii  Glory  at  her  back,  will  light  up  the 
torch  within  you — and  tliere  is  enough  of 
it  left,  to  heat  and  enliiihten  the  wovld 


to  let  her,  or  my  daughter,  sutler  by  it  ; 
So  do  be  so  good  as  to  undeceive  him — ■ 
for  in  a  year  or  two  she  proposes  (and  in- 
deed I  expect   it  with  impatience  from    these  many,  many,  many  years. 
her)   to  rejoin  me — and  tell  them  I  have         Heaven  be  praised  !    (I  utter  it  from 
all  the  confidence  iti  the  world  she  v>'ilj    niy  soul),  that  your  lady,  and  my  INIiner- 
not  spend  more  than  I  c.;ii  afford,  and  I    va,  is  in  a  condiuon  to  waik  to  Wuidsor 
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— fuU  rapturously  will  I  lead  tbe- graceful 
pilgrim  to  the  temple,  where  I  will  sacri- 
fice with  the  purest  incense  to  her — but 
you  may  worship  with  me,  or  not — 'twill 
make  no  difference  either  in  the  truth  or 
warmth  of  mv  devotion — still  (after  all  I 
have  seen)  I  still  maintain  her  peerless. 

Powel !  good  Heaven  ! — give  me  some 
one  with  less  smoke  and  move  fire — ^There 
are  who,  like  the  Pharisees,  still  think 
they  shall  be  heard  for  much  speaking — 
Come — come  away,  my  dear  Garrick, 
;3nd  teach  us  another  lesson. 

Adieu  ! — I  love  you  dearly — and  your 
lady  better— not  hobbihorsically — but 
most  sentimentally  and  alfectionately— 
for  I  am  yours  (that  is,  if  you  never  say 

another  word  about )  with  all  tlie 

sentiments  of  love  and  friendship  you 
deserve  from  me. 

LETTER    XXVIL 

Mr.  Slerne  to  Mr.  JK 

CoxwouM,  Mayij,  1765. 

At  this  moment  I  am  sitting  in  my 
summer-house  with  my  head  and 
heart  full,  not  of  my  uncle  Toby's 
amours  with  the  widow  W'adman,  but 
my  sermons — and  your  letter  has  drawn 
me  out  of  a  pensive  mood — the  spirit  of 
it  pleaseth  me — but  in  this  solitude,  what 
can  I  tell  or  write  t.)  you  but  about  my- 
self?— I  am  glad  tliat  you  are  in  love — 
'twill  cure  you  at  least  of  the  spleen, 
which  has  a  bad  effect  on  both  man  and 
■woman — I  myself  must  ever  have  some 
Dulcinca  in  my  head— it  harnioniz.s  the 
sr)ul — and  in  those  cases  I  first  endeavour 
to  make  the  lady  believe  so,  or  railicr  I 
begin  fir.^t  to  make  myself  believe  that  I 
am  in  love — but  I  carry  on  my  affairs 
quite  in  the  French  way,  sentim«?nially — 
"  I'amniir"  (say  they)    "  7i'cst  rien  sans 

"  sentvne-iit" Now,  notwithstanding 

they  m.'.ke  such  a  pother  about  the  word, 
they  have  no  precise  idea  annexed  to  it — 
And  so  much  for  the  same  subject  called 
love. — I  must  tell  yon  how  I  have  just 
treated  a  French  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
France,  who  took  a  liking  to  my  daughter 
. — Without  any  ceremony  (having  got  my 
direftion  from  my  wife's  banker)  he 
wrote  me  word  that  he  was  in  love  with 
my  daughter,  and  desired  to  know  what 
fortune  I  would  give  her  at  present,  and 
i ovr  much  at  my  death — by  the  bye,  I 
*.!■>'!)';  there  was  verv  lit'le  send  men  I  on  his 


side — My  answer  was,  "  Sir,  I  shall  give 
"  her  ten  thousand  pounds  the  day  of 
"  marriage— my  calculation  is  as  fol- 
"  lows — she  is  not  eighteen,  you  aresix- 

"  ty-two there   goes  five   thousand 

"  pounds — then.  Sir,  you  at  kast  think 
"  her  not  ugly — she  has  many  accom- 
"  plishments,  speaks  Italian,  French, 
"  plays  upon  the  guittar,  and  as  I  fear 
"  you  play  upon  no  instrument  whatever, 
"  I  think  you  will  be  happy  to  take  her 
"  at  my  terms,  for  here  finishes  the  ac- 
"  count  of  the  ten  thousand  pounds." — 
I  do  not  suppose  but  he  will  take  this  as 
I  mean — that  is,  a  flat  refusal. — I  have 
had  a  parsonage-house  burnt  down  by  the 
carelessness  of  my  curate's  wife — as  soon 
as  I  can  I  must  rebuild  it,  I  trow — but  I 
lack  the  means  at  present— yet  I  am  ne- 
ver happier  than  when  I  have  not  a  shil- 
ling in  my  pocket — for  when  I  have  I 
can  never  call  it  my  own.  Adieu,  my 
dear  friend — may  you  enjoy  better  health 
than  me,  tho'  not  better  spirits,  for  that 
is  impossible.  Yours  sincerely. 
My  compliments  to  the  Co]. 

LETTER    XXVm. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Miss  Sterne. 

IVry  dear  Girl,  Naples,  Feb.  3, 1766. 

VouR  letter,  my  ty^i^,  has  made  me 

both  laugh  and  cry. — Sorry  am  I  that 
you  are  both  so  afflided  with  the  ague, 
and  by  all  means  I  wish  you  both  to  fly 
from  Tours,  because  I  remember  it  is 
situated  between  two  rivers,  la  Loire 
and  le  Cher — which  must  occasion  fogs, 
and  damp  unwholesome  weather — there- 
fore for  the  same  reason  go  not  to 
Bourges  en  Bresse — 'tis  as  vile  a  place 
for  ai^ues.— I  find  myself  infinitely  better 
than  I  was — and  hope  to  have  added  at 
least  ten  years  to  my  life  by  this  journey 
to  Italy — the  climate  is  heavenly,  and  I 
find  new  principles  of  health  in  me, 
which  I  have  been  long  3  stranger  to— — 
but  trust  me,  my  Lydia,  I  will  find  you 
out,  wherever  you  are,  in  May.  There- 
fore I  beg  you  to  dirett  to  me  at  Belloni's 
at  Rome,  that  I  may  have  some  idea 
where  you  will  be  then. — The  account 
you  give  me  of  Mrs,  C is  truly  ami- 
able, I  shall  ever  honour  her — Mr.  C.  i^ 
a  diverting  companion — what  he  said  ot 
your  little  French  admirer  was  truly  droll 

— tbe  Marquis  de is  an  impostor, 

and  not  worthy  of  your  acquaintance — he 
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only  pretended  to  know  me,  to  get 
introduced  to  your  mother— I  desire  you 
will  gtt  your  mother  to  write  to  Mr.  C. 
that  I  may  discharge  every  debt,  and 
then  ray  Lydia,  if  I  live,  the  produce  of 
ray  pen  shall  be  yours— If  tate  reserves  me 
not  llKit— the  humane  and  good,  part  for 
thy  father's  sake,  part  for  thy  own,  will 
never  abandon  thee  !— If  your  mother's 
heaUii  will  penuit  her  to  return  with  me 
to  Ltigland,  your  summers  I  will  render  as 
agreeable  as  I  can  at  Coxwoukl---your 
winters  at  York— you  know  my  publi- 
cations call  me  to  London.  If  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C—  are  slid  at  Tours,  thank  them 
from  me  for  their  cordiality  to  my  wife 
and  daughter.  I  have  purchased  you 
some  little  trifles,  which  I  shall  give  you 
when  we  meet,  as  proofs  of  atlettion 
from  your  fond  father. 

LETTER    XXIX. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  J—H-S—,  Esq. 

My  dear  H.  Naples,  F«bruary  <;,  1766 

''T'ls  an  age  since  I  have  heard  from 
you— but  as  I  read  the  London 
Chronicle,  and  find  no  tidings  of  your 
death  j  or  that  you  are  even  at  the  point 
of  it,  I  take  it,  as  I  wish  it»  that  you 
have  got  over  thus  much  of  the  winter 
free  from  the  damps,  both  of  climate  and 
spirits;  and  here  I  am,  as  happy  as  a 
king  after  all,  growing  fat,  sleek,  and 
well  liking — not  improving  in  stature,  hut 
in  breadth.— We  have  a  jolly  carnival  of 
jt"-nothingbutoperas---puncliinelloes~- 
iestinos  and  masquerades---\Ve  (that  is, 
nous  aiitresj  are  al  dressing  out  for  one 
this  night  at  the  Princess  Francavivalla, 
which  is  to  be  supi-rb.-— The  English  dine 
with  her  (exclusive)-— and  so  much  for 
small  chat-— except  that  I  saw  a  little  co- 
nedy  a<fted  last  week  with  more  expres- 
sion and  spirit,  and  true  character,  than  I 
shall  see  one  hastily  again.-— I  stay  here 
till  the  holy  week,  which  I  sh:i]l  pass  at 
Home,  where  I  occupy  myself  a  month 
—-My  plan  was  to  have  gone  from  thence 
for  a  fortnight  to  Florence---and  then  by 
Leghorn  to  Marseilles  direttly  home- 
but  am  diverted  from,  this  by  the  repeated 
proposals  of  accompanynig  a  gentleman, 
who  is  returning  by  Venice,  Vienna, 
Saxony,  Berlin,  and  so  by  the  Spaw, 
and  thence  through  Holland  to  England 

'tis  with  Mr.  E.     I  have  known  him 

these  three  years,  and  have  been  with 


him  ever  since  I  reached  Rome  5  and  as  I 
know  him  to  be  a  good-hearted  young 
gentleman,  I  have  no  doubt  of  making  it 
answer  both  his  views  and  mine— -at  least 
I  am  persuaded  we  shall  return  home  to- 
gctiier,  as  we  set  out,  with  friendship  and 
good-will.— Write  your  next  letter  to  mc 
at  Rome,  and  do  me  the  following  favour 
if  it  lies  in  your  way,  which  I  liiink  it 
does— to  get  me  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion to  our  Amba'^siidor  (Lord  Stormont) 
at  Vienna.  1  iiave  not  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  his  Lordship,  but  Lords  P— — 

or  H ,    or  twenty  you  better  know, 

would  write  a  certiticate  tor  mc,  import- 
ing, that  I  am  not  fallen  out  of  the 
clouds.  If  this  will  cost  my  cousin  little, 
trouble,  do  inclose  it  in  your  next  letter 
to  me  at  Kclloni.— -You  have  left  Skelton 
I  trow  a  nionth,  and  I  fear  have  had  a 
most  sharp  winter,  if  one  may  judge  of 
it  from  tlie  severity  of  the  weather  here, 
and  all  over  Italy,  which  exceeded  any 
thing  known  till  within  these  three  weeks, 
that  the  sun  has  been  as  hot  as  we  could 
bear  it. — Give  my  kind  services  to  my 
friends— especially  to  the  household  of 
faith— my  dear  Garland— to  Gilbert— to 
the  worthy  Colonel— to  Cardinal  S— — , 
to  my  fellow- labourer  Paniagruel— Dear 
cousin  Anthony,  receive  my  kindest  love 
and  wishes.     Vours  atfe(;:tionately. 

LETTER    XXX. 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Anthony.     May  25,  near  Dijon,  1766. 
j\/J  Y  desire  of  seeing  both  my  wife  and 
girl  has  turned  me  out  of  my  road 
towards  a  delicious  chateau  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  M ,  where  1  have  been  pa- 

triarcbing  it  these  seven  days  with  her  la- 
dyship, and  half  a  dozen  of  very  hand- 
some and  agreeable  lailies-— her  ladyship 
has  the  best  of  hcart5---a  valuable  present 
not  given  to  every  one.  To-morrow, 
with  regret,  I  s',all  quit  this  agreeable 
circle,  ani  post  it  night  and  day  to  Paris, 
where  I  shall  arrive  in  two  days,  and  just 
wind  myself  uj),  when  I  am  there,  enough 
to  roll  on  to  Ca!ais---so  I  hope  to  sup 
with  you  the  king's  birth-day,  according 
to  a  plan  of  siKteen  days  standing. ---Ne- 
ver man  has  been  such  a  wildgoose  chase 
after  a  wife  as  I  have  bcen---after  having 
nought  her  in  five  or  six  different  towns,  I 
found  hf  r  at  last  in  Franche  Comte— 
Poor  woman  !  blie  was  very  cordial,  &c. 

and 
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and  begs  to  stay  another  year  or-  so — my 
Lydia  pleases  me  much — I  found  her 
greatly  improved  in  every  thing  I  wished 
her — I  am  most  unaccountably  well, and 

most  accountably  nonsensical 'us  at 

least  a  proof  of  good  spirits,  which  is  a 
sign  and  token  given  me  in  these  latter 
days,  that  I  must  take  up  a^ain  the  pen 
— In  faith,  I  think  I  shall  die  with  it  in 
my  hand,  but  I  shall  live  ihese  ten  years, 
my  Antony,  notwithstanding  llie  fears  of 
my  wife,  whom  I  left  most  melancholy  on 
that  account.  This  is  a  delicious  part  of 
tlie  world  ;  most  celestial  wtather,and  we 
lie  all  day,  without  damj)S,  upon  the 
sjrass — and  that  is  the  whole  of  it,  except 
\ht  inner  man  (for  her  ladyship  is  not 
stingy  of  her  wine)  is  inspired  twice  a 
day  with  the  best  Biugnndy  that  grows 
upon  the  mountains  which  terminate  our 
lands  here. — Surely  you  will  not  have 
decamped  to  Crazy  Castle,  before  I  reach 
town. — The  summer  here  is  set  in  in 
good  earnest — 'tis  more  than  wc  can  say 
for  Yorkshire — I  hope  to  hear  a  good  tale 
of  your  alum-works — have  you  no  other 
•works  in  hand  }  I  do  not  cxpc6t  to  hear 
from  yon,  so  God  prosper  you — and  all 

your  undertakings, 1  am,   my  dear 

cousin,  most  art'edirnately  yours. 

Rrmeniber  me  to  Mr.  G ,  Cardi- 
nal b ,  the  Col.  ice.  &c.  &c. 


LETTER    XXXI. 

hnatlu^:  Sariclto  to  Mr.  Slcrrie. 

Reverend  Sir,  [1/66.] 

Tt  would  be  an  insult  on  your  humanity 
(or  perhaps  look  like  it)  to  apologize 
for  the  liberty  I  am  taki:  g — I  am  one 
of  those  people  wlu^m  the  \ulgar  and  illi- 
beral call  negroes — The  first  p.:rt  of  my 
life  was  rather  unlucky,  as  I  was  p  accd 
in  a  family  who  judged  ignorance  the  best 
and  only  sccuritv  for  gbedience. — A  Jittle 
reatling  and  writing  i  got  by  unwearied 
application.  1  he  latter  part  »)f  my  life 
has  been,  fhiuugh  God"s  blessing,  truly 
fortunate— -having  spent  it  in  the  service 
of  one  of  the  bl•^t  and  greatest  families  in 
the  ki!v:dom— -my  chief  pleasure  has 
beenlwoks— Philanthropy  ladore— How 
vciy  mucii,  good  Sir,  am  I  (amongst  mil- 
lien-^)  indebted  to  you  for  the  charader  of 
your  anii;;.ble  uncie  Toby  !-— I  declare  I 
vuLtld  walk  tea  iv-iles  in  tlicdogdays,  to 


shake  hands  with  the  honest  Corporal.— 
Your  sermons  have  touched  me  to  the 
heart,  and  I  hope  I  have  amended  it,  which 
brings  me  to  the  point.— In  your  tenth 
discourse,  is  this  very  affcfting  passage— 
*'  Consider  how  great  a  part  of  our  spe- 
"  cies  in  all  ages  down  to  this— have  been 
"  trod  under  the  feet  of  cruel  :and  capri- 
"  cious  tyrants,  who  would  neither  hear 
"  their  cries,  nor  pity  their  distresses.— 
"  Consider  slavery-— what  it  is-"howbit- 
*'  ter  a  draught-— and  how  many  millions 
"  aremade  todrink  of  it."— -Of  all  my  fa- 
vourite authors,  not  one  has  drawn  a  tear 
in  favour  of  my  miserable  black  brethren 
-—excepting  yoniself,  and  the  humane 
author  of  Sir  Geo.  Ellison.— -I  think  you 
will  forgive  me  ;  I  am  sure  you  will  ap- 
plaud me  for  beseeching  yon  to  give  one 
half-liour's  attention  lo  slavery,  as  it  is 
this  day  praftistd  in  our  \\>st  Indies.- - 
That  subjeft  handled  in  your  striking 
manner  would  ease  the  yoke  (perhaps) 
of  many — but  if  only  of  one— gracious 
God !  what  a  feast  to  a  benevolent 
heart !  and  .sure  I  am,  you  are  an  epi- 
curean in  acts  of  charity.-— You  who  are 
universally  read,  and  as  imiversally  ad- 
mired-—you  could  not  lai!.-— Dear  Sir, 
think  in  me  you  behold  the  uplifted  hands 
of  thousands  of  my  brother  Moors.  Grief 
(you  pathetically  observe)  is  elptjuent : 
figure  to  yourself  lluir  attitudes;  4iear 
their  supplicating  addresses  I— alas  !  you 
cannot  refuse.— 1 J umaniiy  must  comply 
-—in  wliich  hope  I  beg  hubmi.^sion  to  sub- 
scribe myself,  Reverend  Sir,  &c. 

LETTER    XXXIL 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Ignatius  Sancho. 

Ccxwould,  July  27,   1766, 

npHERE  is  a  Strange  coincidence,  San- 
cho, in  the  \\\\\c  evcr.tb  (as  well  as  in 
the  great  or.es)  of  thi,s  world  :  for  I  had 
bciMi  writing  a  tender  tale  of  the  sorrows 
of  a  friendless  poor  negro-girl,  and  my 
eyes  had  scarce  done  stnarting  with  it, 
when  your  letter  of  recommendation,  in 
behalf  of  so  many  of  her  brethren  and 
sisters,  canie  to  me— but  why  her  bre- 
tiiren,  or  yours,  Sancho!  any  more  than 
mine  ?  It  is  by  the  firest  tints,  and  most 
insensible  gradations,  that  nature  descends 
from  the  tairest  face  about  St.  James's, 
to  tr.e  sootiest  complexion  in  Africa  :— at 
which  tint  of  these  is  it,  that  the  ties  of 
blood  are  to  c^ase  ?  and  how  many  shades 

must 
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must  we  descend  lower  still  in  the  scale, 
ere  mercy  is  to  vanish  with  them  ?  But 
'tis  no  uncommon  thing,  my  good  San- 
cho,  lor  one  lialf  of  the  world  to  use  the 
other  half  of  it  like  bruti-s,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  make  'em  so. — For  my  own 
part,  I  never  look  westward  (when  I  am 
in  a  pensive  mood  at  least)  but  I  think  of 
the  burthens  which  our  brothers  and 
sisters  are  ^herc  carrying,  and  could  I 
ease  their  shoulders  from  one  ounce  of 
them,  I  declare  i  would  set  out  this  hour 
upon  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  for  their 
sakes — which,  by  the  bye,  Sancho,  ex- 
ceeds your  walk  of  ten  n)iles  in  about  the 
tame  proportion  that  a  visit  of  humanity 
should  one  of  mere  form. — However,  if 
you  meant  my  uncle  Toby,  more  he  is 
your  debtor. — If  1  can  v.eave  the  tale  I 
have  wrote  into  tlie  work  I  am  about — 
'tis  at  the  service  of  the  afflicted — and  a 
much  greater  matter  j  for  in  serious  ti  uth, 
it  casts  a  sad  shade  upon  the  world,  that 
so  great  a  part  of  it  are,  and  have  been 
so  long  bound  in  chains  of  darkness,  and 
in  chains  of  misery  ;  and  I  cannot  but  both 
respedf  and  felicitate  you,  that  by  so  much 
laudable  diligence  you  have  broke  the 
one — and  that  by  falling  into  tlie  hands 
of  so  good  and  merciful  a  family.  Provi- 
dence has  rescued  you  from  t!:ie  other. 

And  so,  good-hearted  Sancho,  adieu  ! 
and  believe  me  I  will  not  forget  your 
letter.     Yours,  &:c. 

LETTER    XXXIir, 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  IF, 

Coxwould,  December 20,  1/66, 
'J^HANKs,  my  dear  W.,  for  your  letter 
— I  am  just  preparing  to  come  and 
greet  you  and  many  other  friends  in  tov.'u 
— I  have  drained  my  ink-sfandish  to  the 
bottom,  and  after  I  have  published,  shall 
set  my  face,  not  towards  Jerusalem,  but 
towards  the  Alps — I  find  I  must  once 
more  fiy  from  death  whilst  I  have  strength 
—I  shall  go  to  Naples,  and  see  whether 
the  air  of  that  place  wil]  not  set  this  poor 
frame  to  rights — .As  to  the  project  of 
getting  a  bear  to  lead,  I  think  I  have 
enough  to  do  to  govern  myself — -and 
however  profitable  it  might  be  (according 
to  your  opinion),  I  am.  sure  it  would  Le 
unpleasurabis — Few  ate  the  nunutes  of 
life,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  any 
to  throw  away  on  any  one  being. — I  shall 
spend  nine  or  ten  months  iu  Italy,  and 
call  upon  my  wife  and  daughter  In  Francs 


at  my  return — .so  shall  be  back  by  the 
King's  birth-day— what  a  projed  ! — -and 
now,  my  dear  friend,  am  1  going  to 
York,  not  for  the  sake  of  society — nor  to 
walk  by  the  side  of  lh<^  muddy  Ouse,  but 
to  recruit  myself  of  the  most  violent  spit- 
ting of  blood  that  ever  morial  man  ex- 
perienced ;  because  I  had  rather  (in  case 
'tis  ordained  so)  die  there,  than  in  a  post- 
chaise  on  the  rond. — If  the  amour  of  my 
uncle  Toby  do  not  please  you,  I  am  mis- 
taken— and  so  with  a  droll  story  I  will 
finish  this  letter — A  sensible  friend  of 
mine,  with  whom,  not  long  ago,  I  spent 
some  hours  in  conversation,  met  an  apo- 
thecary (an  acquaijitance  of  ours) — the 
latter  asked  liim  how  he  did?  why,  ill, 
very  ill — I  have  been  with  Sterne,  who 
has  given  me  such  a  dose  of  Attic  salt 
that  I  am  in  a  fever — Attic  salt.  Sir, 
Attic  salt !  I  have  Glauber  salt, — I  have 
Epsom  salt  in  my  shop,  &c. — Oh  !  I  sup- 
pose 'tis  some  French  salt — I  wonder 
you  would  trust  his  report  of  the  medi- 
cine, he  cares  not  what  he  takes  himself. 
— I  fancy  1  see  you  smile — I  long  to  be 
able  to  be  in  London,  and  embrace  my 
fiends  there — and  shall  enjoy  myself 
a  week  or  ten  days  at  Pans  with  my 
friends,  particularly  the  Baron  d'Holbaeh, 
and  the  rest  of  the  joyous  set. — As  to  the 
females — no,  I  will  not  say  a  word  abcut 
them — only  I  have  borrowed  chaiaoic^rs 
taken  up  (as  a  woman  does  her  shift)  tor 
the  purpose  she  intends  to  effectuate. 
Adieu,  adieu — I  am  yours,  &c, 

LETTER    XXXIW 
.  .Air.  Sterne  to  Miss  Sterne, 

Old  Bond-stteer,  Feb.  23,  1767. 
^^ND  so,  my  Lydia  !  thy  mother  and 
thyself  are  returning  back  again  from 
Marseilles  to  the  hanks  of  the  Sorgue — 
aiul  tliere  thou  wilt  sit  and  fish  for  irouts 
—I  envy  you  the  sweet  situation. — Pe- 
trarch's tomb  I. should  like  to  pay  a  sen- 
timental visit  to the  Fountain  of 

Vauduse,  by  thy  description,  must  be 
delightftU — I  am  also  much  pleased  witU 
tiie  accoimt  you  give  of  tije  Abb5  de 
Sade — you  find  great  comfort  in  such  a 
neighbour — I  am  giad  he  is  so  good  as  to 
corrc6t  thy  translation  of  my  Sermons — 
dear  girl,  go  on,  and  make  me  a  present 
of  thy  work — but  why  not  the  House  of 
Mom-ning  ?  'tis  one  of  the  best.  1  long 
to  receive  the  life  of  Peti-arch,  and 
his  Laura,  by  vour  Abbe  j  but  i  aijj  out 
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of  all  patience  with  the  answer  the  Mar- 
quis made  the  Abbe — 'twas  truly  coarse, 
and  I  wonder  he  bore  it  with  auy  chris- 
tian patience — but  to  the  subjeft  of  your 
letter —  I  do  not  wish  to  know  who  was 
the  busy  fool,  who  made  your  mother 

uneasy  about  Mrs. ;  'tis  true  I 

have  a  frit'udship  for  her,  but  not  to  in- 
fatuation— I  believe  I  have  judgment 
enough  to  discern  her's,  and  eveiy  wo- 
man's faults.  I  honour  thy  mother  for 
her  answer — "  that  she  wished  not  to  be 
*'  informed,  and  begged  him  to  drop  tlie 
"  subjeft." — Why  do  you  say  that  your 
mother  wants  mf)n'"y  .'---whilst  I  have 
a  shilling,  shall  you  not  both  have  nine- 
pence  out  of  it  ?---!  think,  if  I  have  my 
bnjoyments,  I  ought  not  to  grudge,  you 
yours.---!  shall  not  begin  my  Scniimcntal 

Journey  till  I  get  to  Cuxwould 1  have 

laid  a  plan  for  something  new,  quite  out 
of  the  beaten  track.---!  wish  I  had  you 
■with  me— and  1  would  introduce  you  to 
one  of  the  most  amiable  and  gentlest  of 
beings,   •whom  I  have  just  been  with— - 

not  Mrs. ,  but  a  Mrs.  J.  the  wife  of 

as  worthy  a  man  as  I  ever  n;et  with— -I 
esteem  them  both.— He  possesses  every 
manly  virtue-— honour  and  bravery  are 
bis  charafteristics,  which  have  distin- 
guished him  nobly  in  several  instances— 
I  shall  make  you  better  acquainted  with 
tus  character,  by  sending  Orme's  History, 
•with  the  books  you  desired— -and  it  is 
well  worth  your  reading  ;  forOrme  is  an 
elegant  writer,  and  a  just  one  ;  he  pays 
no  man  a  compliment  at  the  expence  of 
truth.— Mrs.  J is  k.nd— and  friend- 
ly—of a  sentimental  turn  of  mind— and 
so  sweet  a  disposition,  that  she  is  too  good 
for  the  world  she  lives  in-— Just  God  !  if 
all  were  like  her,  what  a  life  would  this 
be!  — Heaven,  my  Lydia,  for  some  wi~e 
purpose  has  created  dilferent  beings— I 
wish  my  dear  child  knew  her— thou  art 
worthy  ot  her  friendship,  and  she  already 
loves  thee  ;  for  J  sometimes  tell  her  what 
I  feel  fcr  thee.  —This  is  a  long  letter--- 
write  soon,  and  never  L  t  your  letters  be 
studied  ones---write  naturally,  and  then 
you  will  write  well.--!  hope  your  mo- 
ilicr  has  got  quite  well  of  her  ague-— I 
have  sent  some  of  Huxbam's  liutture  of 
the  bark.  I  wUl  order  you  a  guiltar, 
.MMce  the  other  is  broke.  Believe  me, 
my  Lydia,  that  1   am  yours   aftc^oo- 


LETTER    XXXV. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Miss  Sterne, 

Bond-street,  .April  9,  1767. 
']pHis  letter,  my  dear  Lydia,  will  dis- 
tress thy  good  heart,  for  from  the 
beginning  thou  wilt  perceive  no  enter- 
taining strokes  of  humour  in  it---I  can- 
not be  cheerful  when  a  thousand  melan- 
choly ideas  surround  me— *!  have  met 
with  a  loss  of  near  fifty  pounds,  which  I 
was  taken  in  for  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner—but what  is  that  loss  in  comparison 
of  one  I  may  experience  ?---Friendship 
is  the  balm  and  cordial  of  life,  and  with- 
out it,  'tis  a  heavy  load  not  worth  sus- 
taining.—I  am  unhappy— -thy  mother 
and  thyself  at  a  distance  from  me,  and 
what  can  compensate  for  such  a  destitu- 
tion ?-— For  God's  sake,  perstiade  her  to 
come  and  fix  in  England,  for  life  is  too 
short  to  waste  in  separation— -and  whilst 
she  lives  in  one  country,  and  I  in  another, 
many  people  will  suppose  it  proceeds 
from  choice— besides,  I  want  thee  near 
me,  thou  child  and  darling  of  my  heart ! 
— -I  am  in  a  melancholy  mood,  and  my 
Lydia's  eyes  will  smart  with  weeping, 
when  I  tell  her  the  cause  that  now 
affeds  me.— I  am  apprehensive  the  dear 
fiiend  I  mentioHed  in  my  last  letter  is 
going  into  a  decline---!  was  with  her  two 
days  ago,  and  !  never  bthelS  a  being  so 
altered— she  has  a  tender  franie,  and 
]o(;ks  like  a  drooping  lily,  for  the  roses 
are  fied  irom  her  cheeks— -I  can  never 
see  or  talk  to  this  incomparable  woman, 
without  bursting  into  tears---!  have  a 
thousand  obligations  to  her,  and  I  owe 
her  more  than  her  whole  sex,  if  not  all 
the  worid  put  together— She  has  a  deli- 
cacy in  her  way  ot  thinking  that  few 
possess— our  conversations  are  of  the 
most  interesting  nature,  and  she  talks  to' 
me  of  quitting  tb.is  world  v/ilh  more 
composure  than  others  think  of  living  in 
it.---l  have  wrote  an  epitaph,  of  which 
I  send  thee  a  copy.— -'Tis  expressive  of 
her  moucst  worth— but  may  lieaven  re- 
stoie  her !  and  may  she  live  to  write raiiie! 

Columns  and  l.ibouv'd  urns  but  vainly  shew 
An  idle  Jcere  ot  decoiated  woe. 
'1  he  sweet  coir.p.iuioii  ana  tlie  (liend  sincere, 
Need  r.o  mecliamc  help  to  tcice  tiie  tear. 
In  he.irtfclt  liiimbeis,  never  meant  to  shine, 
'Twill  flow  eieri.alo'er  a  heaisc  like  thine. 
•'i'will  tiow  Vklnlst  gentle  goodness  lias  one  friend* 
Or  kindred  tempers  have  a  tear  to  lend. 

Say  all  tb;;t  is  l.ind  of  me  to  thy  mo- 
ther. 
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thc.r,  mid  bi'lleve  me,  mv  I>ydi;i,  that  I 
love  thee  most  lriily---So  ;ulicu---I  am 
wiial  I  ever  was,  and  hope  ever  shall  be, 
ihy  al>t'(L^i«)n;itc  faiher. 

As  to  Mr.  — - — •,  by  your  description 
lie  is  a  fat  fcol.  I  beg  yoa  will  not  give 
U|)  your  lime  to  such  a  btiiig--  Send  me 
some  hit')/is  pour  Ics  dcjitS'-ih-'sc  are 
none  good  here. 

LETT  E  R    XXXVI. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Ulr.  am!  Airs.  J. 

Old  Hond-sireet,  Apii!2i,  1767. 

J  AM  sincerely  affe6ted,  my  dear  I\Tr. 
and  Mrs.  J -,  by  yonr  friendly  in- 
quiry, and  file  interest  yon  are  so  good  to 
lake  in  my  hcilth.  God  knows  I  am  not 
abletogi\e  a  good  account  af  myse.t', 
liaving  p  issed  a  bad  night  in  much  te- 
veris!)  agitation.  My  physician  ordered 
me  In  bed,  and  to  keep  therein  till  .«ome 
favoiiralde  clinnge— I  fell  i'l  the  monieiit 
I  got  to  my  lodgings— -he  says  it  is  owing 
to  mv  taking  James's  Powder,  and  ven- 
turing out  on  so  cold  a  day  as  Snnday--- 
btU  he  is  mistaken,  for  i  am  c<-.rtain  wiiat- 
ever  bears  the  name  must  have  etScacy 
with  me---I  was  bled  yesterday;  and 
again  to  day,  and  have  been  almost  dead  j 
bat  this  friendly  inquiry  from  Gerard- 
street  has  poured  balm  into  what  blood  I 
have  left"-!  hope  still  (and  next  to  the 
se.^se  of  what  I  owe  my  iriends),  it  shall 
be  the  last  pleasurable  sensation  I  will 
part  with---ii"  I  continue  mending,  it  will 
yet  be  some  time  before  I  shall  have 
strength  enough  to  get  out  in  a  carriage—- 
my  first  visit  will  be  a  visit  of  true  grati- 
tude---I  leave  my  kind  friends  to  guess 
\vhere— a  thousand  blessings  go  along 
with  this,  and  may  Heaven  preserve  you 
both-"Adieu,  my  dear  Sir,  and  dciir  lady. 
I  am  your  ever  obiiged,  ice. 

LETTER    XXXVIL 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Ignatius  Sancho. 

Bond-street,  Saturday,  April  2;,  1767. 
T  WAS  very  sorry,  my  good  Sancho,  that 
I  was  not  at  home  to  return  mv  com- 
pliments by  you  for  the  great  courtesy  of 
the  Duke  of  M— g — 's  family  to  me,  in 
honouringmylist  of  subscribers  with  their 
names — for  which  I  bear  them  all  thanks. 
—But  you  have  something  to  add,  San- 
cho, to  what  I  owe  your  good  will  also  on 
this  account,  and  that  is,  to  send  me  the 


siibsci  iptlon  money,  whlrli  I  find  n  neces- 
sity of  dunning  my  best  friends  lor  before 
I  leave  town — to  avoid  the  perplexiti'.^s  of 
both  keeping  pecuniary  acc(m?ifs  (for 
which  1  have  very  slender  talents),  and 
colleiiling  them  (lor  which  I  have  neither 
strength  of  bodv  or  mind) ;  and  so,  good 
S:u)cho,  dun  the  Duke  of  M  the  Duchess 
of  M.  and  Lord  M.  for  their  subscrip- 
tions, and  lay  the  sin,  and  money  with  it 
too,  at  my  door — I  wish  so  good  a  family 
every  blessing  they  merit,  along  with  my 
humblest  compliments.  You  know,  San- 
cho, that  I  am  your  friend  and  well- 
wisher. 

P.  S.  I  leave  town  on  Friday  morning 
— and  should  on  Thursday,  but  that  I 
s*ar  to  dine  with  Lord  and  Lady 
SJ . 

LETTER  XXXVIir. 


Mr.  Slernc  to  J.  D- 


—n,  Esq, 

Old  Bond-street,  Fiiday  morning. 
J  WAS  going,  my  dear  D — n,  to  bed 
before  I  received  your  kind  inquiry, 
and  now  my  chaise  stands  at  my  door  to 
take  and  convey  this  poor  body  to  its  le- 
gn!  set'lement — I  am  ill,  very  ill — I  lan- 
guish most  a-fFcclingly — I  am  sick  both 
in  soul  and  body — it  is  a  cordial  to  me  to 
hear  it  is  different  with  you — no  man  in- 
terests himself  more  in  yf)ur  happiness, 
and  I  am  glad  you  are  in  so  fair  a  road  to 
it — enjoy  it  long,  my  D.  whilst  I — no 
matter  what — but  my  feelings  are  too 
nice  for  the  world  I  live  in — things  will 
mend. — I  dined  yesterday  with  Lord  and 

Lady  S ;  we  talked  much  of  you,  and 

your  goings  on,  for  every  one  knows  wh^ 
Sunbury  Hill  is  so  pleasant  a  situation. — > 
You  rogue  !  you  have  locked  up  my 
boots — and  I  go  bootless  home,  and  I 
fear  I  shall  go  bootless  all  my  life- 
Adieu,  gentlest  and  best  of  souls— adieu, 
1  am  your's  most  afF.  crtionalely. 

LETTER    XXXIX. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  J—  H—  S—,  Esq. 

T. ,      ,         ^       .  Newark,  IVfondsy  tea 

My  dear  Cousm,      o'clock,  m  the  mom. 

T  HAVE  got  conveyed  thus  far  like  a  bale 
of  cadaverous  goods  consigned  to  Pluto 
and  company — lying  in  the  bottom  of  my 
chaise  most  of  the  route,  upon  a  large 
pillow  which  I  had  thepret'oj/ance  to  pur- 
chase before  I  set  out — I  am  worn  out— 
Tt  but 
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but  press  on  to  Birnby  Moor  to-night, 
and  impossible  to  Yorktiie  next.— I  know 
not  v«!iat  is  the  matter  with  me---biU 
some  derangement  presses  hard  upon  this 
niactiii!e---stiil  I  think  it  wi  1  not  hf  over- 
set this  baut.--M\'  love  to  G  -We  shall 
ail  meet  trom  the  cast,  and  from  the 
8omh,  and  (as  at  the  last)  be  hippy  toge- 
ther- Mv  kind  respects  toalew— -1  aoi, 
dear  H,  truly  yours. 

LETTER    XL. 

Mr.  Sterne  lu  A.  L e,   Esq. 

JJcar  J^-— e,  Cox«cuid,  June  7,  1767. 

T   HAr>   not  been    nnny    days   at    this 
peaceful   cottage    before     your   letter 
greeted  me  wi.h  the  s(  al  of  friendsliip, 
and  must  cordially  do  I  thank  you  for  so 
k,nd  a  |)ro()t  of  your  good  \vill---l  was 
truly  anxious  to  litar  of  the  rec  very  of 
rriy  sentimental  triend---but  I  woa  tl  not 
V  rile  to  inquire  alter  her.  unless  I  con  d 
have  sent  her  the  testimony  without  the 
tax,  for  even  howd'yes  to  invalids,   <r 
those  uho  have  lately  been  so,  either  call 
to  m  nd  what  is  past  or  v\hat  may  return 
—-at  least  I  find  it  so.     I  am  as  happy  as 
a  prince,  at  CoYwould— ^— .md  1  wisir  you 
could  see  in  how  princely  a  m.anner  I  live 
—-'lis  a  land  of  plenty  ;   I  sit  down  alone 
to  venison,  tish,  wi  d  foul,  or  a  c(.uple 
of  fouls  O'  dues,  with  curds,  and  straw- 
berries,  and  cram,  aid  all  the  simple 
pie  ty  vviiich  a  rich  valley  (under  Hamil- 
ton  Hills)   can  prouuce-'-witii   a    clean 
cl  Ah  on  my  iable---aivd  a  bottle  of  wme 
on  my  rij^ht  hand  to  drink   your  liealth 
I  ha\e  a  hundred  Lens  and  chickens  ai)ou; 
luv  yard— -and   not  a  parishioner  caiciies 
a  liare,  or  a  raboit,  t)r  a  trout,   but  he 
brings  It  as  an  otlcring  to  me.     If  .soli- 
tude wouid    cu  e    a    lo\e-sirk   heart,   I 
would  gi\c  you  an  iii\itation---bni  ab- 
senceaud  time  lessen  noatt..chioent  v.  hich 
liitue  inspires.     1  am  in  lu^h  spiiits  -- 
care  never  enters   this  collate---!  take 
the  air  every  dny  i    my  post  chai-e,  with 

two  Jong-tailed  horses tiif-y  turn  out 

good  ones  ;  and  as  to  luyseif,  1  th  n^  lam 
belter  upon  the  whole  for  the  medicines 
and  regimen  I   submitted  to  in  town-— 

IVfay    y' u,   dear   L ,     want    neither 

tijt;  one,  uur  the  otacr  !  Yours  iiuly. 


LETTER    XM. 

Mr.  Slerne  to  Ignatius  Sancho. 

CiixwouM,  Jute  30,   1767. 
T    MUST   acknowledge  the  courtesy   of 
mv  good  frieni  Saiuho's  1  tier,   were 
I  ten  tinjes  bu  ier  than  I  am,  and  must 
th-nk  hiin  tv-o  or  tlic  many  (^x;)ressions  of 
his  goo     will,    an  I   good   opinion-  -'Tis 
all    fi'rctation  to  sav  a  m  ;n  is  not  grati- 
fied wj'.h  being  pr.iist-d---  ve  only  want  it 
to  be  sjnc>re---anJ  then  it  will  be  taken, 
Sancho,  as  kindly  as  y(;urs.     i  left  town 
very    poorl\---and   with  an   idea  I  was 
tak  iig  leave  of  it  for  ever---biit  good  air, 
a  quiet  retreat,  and  quiet  refle6bons  along 
with  it,  with  an  ass  to  milk,  and  another 
to  ride  upo:    (if  I  choise  it),    all  together 
do  wonders    I  shall  live  this  year  at  least, 
I  hope,  be  it  but  to  give  the  world,  before 
I  quit  it,  as  good  impressions  ot  me,  as 
}ou  have,  Sancho.     I  would  only  c.vc- 
nant  for  just  so  rauch  health  and  spirits, 
as  are  sutbcient  to  carry  my  pen  through 
the  task  I   have  set  it  tins  summer.     But 
I  am  a  resigned  being.  Sancho,  and  lake 
he.ihh  a".d  sickness,   as  I   do  light  and 
c^arki.ess,  or  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons— 
that  is,  just  as  it  pleases  God  to  send  iheni 
•-and  accommodate  my.self  to  their  pe- 
riodical returns,  as  well  a.s  I  can  --only 
taking  care,  wh;itever  befals  me  in  ihis 
silly  world ---nol  to  lose  my  temper  at  it. 
---'Hiis  I  believe,  friend   Sancho,  to  be 
llie  t^'uest  philosophy---for  this  we  must 
be-  indrbled  to  ourselves,   but  not  to  our 
fortunes.  Farewell ---I  hope  vou  will  not 
forget  your  cust  )m  of  giving  me  a  call  at 
n-y  lodgings  next  winler---in  the  mean 
lime,   1    am  vrry   cord.ady,    my   honest 
friend  Sancho,  ^ours. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    XLII. 

Mr.  Slerne  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 

Coxwoi  1 1,  ju  y  6,  1 767. 
Tt  is  with  as  much  (rue  L:raiitude  as  ever 
heari  lelt,  that  I  sit  down  to  thank  my 

dear  triends  Mr.  and  Mrs  J for  ihef 

cimtiiiuation  ot  their  attention  to  me  j  but 
for  tins  last  instance  ot  iheir  humanity 
and  politeness  to  me,  I  musi  ever  be  t^eir 
debtiir---!  never  can  thank  you  enough, 
my  dear  friends,  a  d  yet  I  tiiank  yoU 
Jiom  n.y  soui,---and  tor  ilie  single  day's 
hapi^iness  yourgoodness  would  have  scut 
nie,  I  wish  1  could  send  yQ\x  back  thoU- 
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sands— I  cnnnot,  but  they  will  come  of 
themsrlves— -and  so  GkI  l)less  you.  I 
liave  had  twenty  tiincs  my  pen  in  my 
hand  since  I  cnme  down,  to  write  a  letter 
to  you  both  in  Gerard-strr-et — but  I  am 
a  shv  kind  of  a  soul  at  thi"  bottom,  and 
havea  j<"alousy  about  troubling  my  friends, 
c,s|)?elally  about  myself.  I  am  now  got 
perfeiSlly  well,  but  was,  a  month  after 
my  arrival  in  the  country,  in  but  a  poor 
state— my  body  has  got  the  start,  and  is 
at  present  more  at  ease  than  my  mind- 
but  this  world  is  a  school  of  trials,  and 
so  Heaven's  will  be  done  !  I  hope  you 
have  both  enjoyed  all  that  I  have  wanted 
—  and  to  complete  your  joy,  that  your 
little  lady  flourishes  like  a  vine  at  your 
table,  to  which  I  hope  to  see  her  pre- 
ferred by  next  winter.  I  am  now  be- 
ginning to  be  truly  busy  at  my  Senti- 
inental  Journey— the  pains  and  sorrows 
of  this  lite  having  retarded  its  progress-— 
but  I  shall  make  up  my  lee- way,  and  over- 
take every  body  in  a  very  short  time. 

What  can  I  send  you  tliat  Yorkshire 
produces  ?  tell  me-— I  want  to  be  of  use 
to  you,  for  I  am,  my  dear  friends,  with 
the  truest  value  and  esteem,  your  ever 
obliged^  &c. 

LETTER    XLIII. 

From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Coxwould,  August  2,   1767. 

|^/[y  dear  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J 

are  infinitely  kind  to  me,  in  sending 
now  and  then  a  letter  to  inquire  after  me 
—and  to  acquaint  me  how  they  are. 
You  cannot  conceive,  my  dear  lady,  how 
truly  I  bear  a  part  in  your  illness.    I  wish 

Mr.  J would  carry  you  to  the  south 

of  France  in  pursuit  of  health— but  why 
need  I  wish  it,  when  I  know  his  afFeition 
will  make  him  do  that  and  ten  times  as 
much  to  prevent  a  return  of  those  symp- 
toms which  alarmed  him  so  much  in  the 
spring  ?  Your  politei.ess  and  humanity 
are  always  contriving  to  treat  me  agree- 
ably, and  what  you  promise  next  winter, 
will  be  perfectly  so— but  you  must  get 
well— and  your  little  dear  girl  must  beof 
the  party,  with  her  parents  and  friends, 
to  give  it  a  relish — I  am  sure  you  shew  no 
partiality,  but  what  is  natural  and  praise- 
worthy, in  behalf  of  your  daughter  3  but 
I  wonder  ray  friends  will  not  find  her  a 
play-fellow  j  and  I  both  hope  and  advise 
them  not  to  venture  along  through  this 


warfare  of  life  without  two  strings  at  least 
to  their  bow.  I  hid  letters  from  France 
by  last  night's  post,  by  which  (by  some 
fatality)  1  find  not  one  of  riiy  letters  ha» 
reached  Mrs.  Sterne.  This  gives  me 
cuncern,  as  it  wears  the  aspect  of  unkind- 
ness,  which  she  by  no  means  merits  from 
me.  My  wife  and  dear  girl  are  coming 
to  pay  me  a  visit  for  a  few  months  ;  I 
wish  I  may  prevail  with  them  to  tarry 
longer.  You  must  permit  me,  dear  Mrs. 
J.,  to  make  my  Lydia  known  to  you,  if 
I  can  prevail  with  my  wife  to  come  and 
spend  a  little  time  in  London,  as  she  re- 
turns to  France.  I  expert  a  small  parcel 
-—may  I  trouble  you,  before  you  write 
next,  to  send  to  my  hxlgings  to  ask  if 
there  is  any  thing  diret^ted  to  me  t",at  yoa 
can  inclose  under  cover  ?  I  have  but  one 
excuse  for  this  freedom,  which  I  am 
prompted  to  use,  from  a  persuasion  that 
it  is  doing  you  pleasure  to  give  you  aa 
opportunity  of  doing  an  obliging  thinor— 
and  as  to  myself,  I  rest  satisfied,  for  'tis 
only  scoring  up  another  debt  of  thanks  to 
the  millions  I  owe  you  both  already— Re- 
ceive a  thousand  and  a  thousand  thanks, 
yes  and  with  them  ten  thousand  friendly 
wishes  for  all  you  wish  in  this  world- 
May  my  friend  Mr.  J.  continue  blessed 
with  good  health,  and  may  his  good  lady 
get  perfedly  well,  there  being  no  wo- 
man's health  or  comfort  I  so  ardently 
pray  for.  Adieu,  my  dear  friends— be- 
lieve me  most  truly  and  faithfully  yours. 

LETTER    XLIV. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Miss  Sterne. 

Coxwould,  August  24,  1767. 

J  AM  truly  surprised,  my  dear  Lydia, 
that  my  last  letter  has  not  reached  thy 
mother,  and  thyself— it  looks  most  un- 
kind on  my  part,  after  your  having  wrote 
me  word  of  your  mother's  intention  of 
coming  to  England,  that  she  has  not  re- 
ceived my  letter  to  welcome  you  both — 
and  though  in  that  I  said  I  wished  you 
would  defer  your  journey  till  March,  for 
before  that  time  I  should  have  published 
my  sentimental  work,  and  should  be  in 
town  to  receive  you— yet  1  will  shew  you 
more  real  politeness  than  any  you  have 
met  with  in  France,  as  mine  will  come 
warm  from  the  heart.  lam  sorry  yoa 
are  not  here  at  the  races,  but  les  fttes 
champetres  of  the  Marquis  de  Sade  have 
ma4e  you  amends.  I  know  B  —  very 
T  t  2  we 
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veil,  and  he  is  vthat  in  France  would  be 
called  admirable — that  would  be  but  so 
so  here — You  are  right — he  studies  na- 
ture more  than  any,  or  rather  mo?t,  of 
the  French  comedians---ir  the  Eniprps>! 
of  Russia  p)ays  him  and  his  wife  a  pension 
of  twenty  ihous.ind  livres  a  year,  I  think 
he  is  very  well  off.  The  toliy  lA'  staying 
till  after  twelve  for  supper— that  you 
two  excoqimunicated  beings  n^ight  have 
meat  !---"  his  conscience  wouiti  not  let  it 
*'  be  served  before."  Surely  the  Mar- 
quis thouglit  yon  both,  being  Kiiglish, 
could  not  be  satisfied  without  it  1  wculd 
have  given,  not  my  gown  and  cassock 
(for  I  have  but  one),  but  n  y  topaz  ring, 
to  have  seen  tlie  pctils  mailrcs  ct  niai- 
tresses  go  to  mass,  after  having  spent  the 
i)ight  in  dancing.  As  to  my  |)leasures, 
the)  are  few  in  compass.  ISIy  poor  cat 
sits  purring  beside  me-— yourlivt  ly  h'reneh 
dog  >hall  have  his  place  on  the  other  side 
of  tny  fire-— but  if  he  is  as  devijish  as 
whtn  I  last  saw  hini;  I  must  tutor  him," 
for  I  will  not  have  n)y  cat  abused— -in 
short,  I  will  havenothirg  devilish  about 
n^e— a  combustion  will  spoil  a  sentimen- 
tal thought. 

Another  thing  I  must  desire— do  not 
be  alarmed---"lis  to  throw  all  vov^r  rouge 
pots  into  the  Sorgue  before  you  set  out--- 
I  will  have  no  rouge  put  on  in  fJngland-  — 

and  do  not  binvail  them  as did 

her  silver  fcringue  or  glister  e(|uipage 
which  she  lost  in  a  certain  r!Vtr---but  take 
a  wise  resolution  of  doing  without  rouge. 
—I  have  been  three  days  ago  bad  again 
—-with  a  spitting  of  blqod— and  that  un- 
feeling brute  *******  came  and  drew 
my  curtaii^s,  and  with  a  voice  like  a 
trun)pe',  halloo'd  in  my  ear— Z— -ds, 
what  a  fine  kettle  of  fish  have  you  brought 

yourself  to,  Mr.  S • !  In  a  faint  voice, 

I  bad  liim  leave  me.  for  comfort  sure  was 
never  administered  in  so  rough  a  manner. 
---Tell  your  mother  I  hope  she  will  pur- 
ehase  what  cither  of  you  may  want  at 
Paris— -'tis  an  occasion  not  to  be  lost---so 
\\  rile  to  me  fiom  Paris  that  I  may  come 
and  meet  you  in  my  post-chaise  with  my 
long-tailed  horses—and  the  moment  you 
Jiaveboth  put  your  feet  in  it,  call  it  here- 
after yours.— -Adieu,  dear  Lydia-— be- 
lieve me,  what  I  ever  shall  be,  your  af- 
fci'-tionate  father. 

I  think  I  shall  not  write  to  Avignon 
any  more,  but  you  will  find  one  for  you 
ut  Paris— once  more  adieu. 


LETTER    XLV. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Sir  W. 

Dear  Sir,  Coxwould,  Sept   27,  1767. 

Ypu  are  arrived  at  Scarborough  when 
all  the  world  has  left  it— -but  you  are 
an  unaccountable  being,  ard  so  there  is- 
nothing  more  to  be  said  on  the  matter — 
You  wish  me  tocomelo  Scarborough, and 
join  you  to  read  a  work  that  is  not  yet 
finished— besides,  I  have  other  things  in 
my  head. ---My  wife  will  be  here  in  three 
or  (bur  days,  and  I  must  not  be  found 
straying  in  the  wdderness— but  I  have 
been  tliere .  As  for  meeting  you  at  Bluit's, 
with  all  my  heart---I  will  laugh,  and 
drink  my  barley-water  with  you.  As 
soon  as  I  have  greeted  my  wife  and 
daughter,  and  hired  them  a  house  at 
York,  I  shall  go  lo  London,  where  you 
generally  are  in  spring— and  then  my 
Sentimental  Journey  will,  I  dare  -ay, 
convince  you  tliat  my  ft-elings  are  from 
tiie  heart,  and  that  that  heart  is  not  of 
the  worst  of  moulds— praised  be  G'  d  for 
my  sensibility  !  Though  it  has  often  made 
me  wretched,  yet  I  would  not  exchange 
it  for  all  the  pleasures  tiie  grossest  sensu- 
alist ever  felt.  Write  to  me  the  day  you 
will  be  at  York— -'tis  fen  to  one  but  I 
may  intrciduceyou  to  my  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. Eelieve  me,  my  good  Sir,  ever 
yours. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    XLVI. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  /■ 

Coxwould,  OdtoberJ,  1767, 

T  HAVE  suffered  under  a  strong  desire  for 
above  this  fortnight,  to  send  a  letter 
of  inquiries  after  tlie  health  and  the  well- 
being  of  my  dear  friends,  jSIr.  and  Mrs, 

J ;  and  I  do  assure  you  both,  'twas 

merely  owing  to  a  little  modesty  in  my 
t(  mper  not  to  make  my  good-will  trou- 
blesome, where  I  have  so  much,  and  to 
those  I  never  think  of,  but  with  ideas  of 
sensibility  and  obligation,  that  I  have  re- 
frain'd.— Good  God  !  to  think  I  could  be 
in  town,  and  not  go  the  first  step  I  made 
to  Gerard-street  !---My  mind  and  body 
must  be  at  sad  variance  with  each  other, 
should  it  ever  fall  out  that  it  is  not  both 
the  first  and  last  place  also  where  I  shall 
betake  myself,  were  it  ofily  to  say, 
"  God  bless  you,"— May  you  have  every 
blessiog  he  can  send  you  !  'tis  a  part  of 

my 
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my  Utany,  where  you  will  always  have  a 
place  whilst  I  have  a  tongue  to  repeat  it. 
— And  so  you  heard  I  had  left  Scarbo- 
rough, which  you  would  no  more  credit, 
than  ihe  reasons  assigned  for  it — I  thank 
you  for  it  kindly — though  you  have  not 
told  me  what  thc-y  were;  being  a  shrewd 
divine,  I  liiink  I  c;m  guess. — I  was  ten 
days  at  Scarborough  in  September,  and 
was  hospitably  enttrlained  by  one  of  the 
best  of  our  Bishops;  who.  as  he  kept  house 

there,  picssed  me  to  be  wilh  him and 

hishoiiseholdconsisied  of  agentlcmtin  and 
two  ladies — which,  with  the  good  Bishop 
and  myself,  made  so  good  a  parly  that  we 
kept  much  to  ourselves. — I  made  in  this 
timeaconn:xio;i  of  great  friendship  with 
my  mitred  host,  who  would  gladly  have 
taken  me  with  him  back  to  Ireland. — 
However,  we  all  lelt  Scarborough  toge- 
ther, and  lay  liitcen  miles  off,  where  we 

kindly  parted. Now  it  was  supposed 

(and  have  since  heard)  that  I  e'en  went 
on  with  the  party  to  London,  ami  this  I 
suppose  was  the  reason  assigned  for  my 
being  there. — I  dare  say  charity  would 
add  a  little  to  the  account,  and  give  out 
that  'twas  on  the  score  of  one,  and  per- 
haps both  of  the  ladies — and  I  will  ex- 
cuse charity  on  that  head,  for  a  heart  dis- 
engaged could  not  well  have  done  better, 
—I  have  been  hard  writing  ever  since — 
and  hope  by  Christmas  I  shall  be  able  to 
give  a  gentle  rap  at  your  door — and  tell 
you  how  hnppy  I  am  to  see  my  two  good 
friends. — I  assure  you  I  spur  on  my  Pe- 
gasus more  violently  upon  that  account, 
and  am  now  determined  not  to  draw^  bit, 
till  I  have  finished  this  Sentimental  Jour- 
ney— which  I  hope  to  lay  at  your  feet, 
as  a  small  (but  a  very  honest)  testimony 
of  the  constant  truth  with  which  I  am, 
my  dear  friends,  your  ever  obliged  and 
grateful,  &c. 

P.  S.  My  wife  and  daughter  arrived 
here  last  night  from  France. — My  girl 
has  returned  an  elegant  accomplished  lit- 
tle slut — my  \V:fe but  I  hate  to  praise 

my  wife — 'tis  as  much  as  decency  will 
allow  to  praise  my  daughter. — I  suppose 
they  will  return  next  summer  to  France. 
'  They  leave  me  in  a  month  to  reside 
at  York  for  the  winter — and  I  stay  at 
Coxwould  Uli  the  fust  of  January. 


LETTER    XLVIL 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Mrs.  F 


Dear  Madam,  Coxwould,  Friday. 

J  UETLK NT  you  3  thousand  thanks  for 
your  obliging  inquiry  after  me — I  got 
do'.vn  last  si;;i^.mer  very  much  worn  out — 
and  much  worse  at  the  end  of  rny  journey 
— I  was  forced  to  call  at  his  Grace's 
house  (the  Archbishop  of  York)  to  refresh^ 
myself  a  couple  of  days  upon  the  road 
near  Doncasler — Since  I  got  home  to 
quietness,  and  temperance,  and  good 
books,  and  good  hours,  I  have  mended 
— and  am  now  very  stout — and  in  a  fort- 
nieht's  time  shall  perhaps  be  as  well  as 
you  yourself  could  wish  me. — I  have  the 
pleasure  to  acquaint  you  that  my  wife  and 
da\ig:,ter  are  arrived  from  France. — I 
shall  he  in  town  to  greet  my  friends  by 
the  first  of  January. — .\dieu,  dear  Madam 
— Beheve  me  yours  sincerely. 

LETTER    XLVIIL 

Air.  Sterne  to  Mr.  and  Alfs.  J 

Coxwould,  November  i2,  1767, 

jToRGivE  me,  dear  Tvlrs.  J ,  if  I  am 

troublesome  in  writing  something  be- 
twixt a  letter  and  a  card,  to  inquire  after 

you  and  my  good  friend  Mr.  J ,  whom 

'tis  an  age  since  I  have  heard  a  syllable 

ot. 1  think  so,  however,   and  never 

more  felt  the  want  of  a  house  I  esteem  so 
much,  as  I  do  now  when  I  can  hear  tid- 
ings of  it  so  seldom — and  have  nothing 
to  recompense  my  desires  of  sec  ing  its 
kind  possessors,  but  the  h^'pes  before  me 
of  doing  it  by  Christmas.     I  lung  sadly 

to  see  you — and  iny  friend  Mr.  J . 

I  am  stdl  at  Coxwould — my  wife  and 
girl  here.  She  is  a  dear  good  crea- 
ture— atTeftionate,  and  most  elegant  ia 
body,  and  mind — she  is  al!  Heaven  coutd 
give  me  in  .-;  daughter — but  like  other 
blessings,  not  givtn,  but  lent;  for  her 
mother  love--.  France — and  this  dear  {;art 
of  me  must  be  torn  from  my  arn:s,  to 
follow  her  mother,  who  seems  iricliued 
to  establish  her  m  France,  where  she  l)as 
ha',  many  advantageous  offers. — L>o  n  t 
smile  at  my  weaknes-;,  when  I  say  I  don't 
wonder  at  it,  for  she  is  as  accomplished  a 
slut  as  France  can  produce.  You  shall 
excuse  all  this — if  you  won't,  I  desire  Mr^ 
J  to  be  my  advocate— but  I  know 

T  t  3  I  don't 
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I  don't  want  one. — With  what  pleasure 
«hall  I  embrace  your  clear  little  pledge — 
■whom  I  hope  to  see  every  hour  increasing 
in  stature,  and  in  favour,  both  witJi  God 
and  man  ! — I  kiss  all  your  hands  with  a 

most  devout   and  friendly  heart. No 

Juan  can  wish  you  more  good  than  your 
meagre  friend  does — few  so  much,  for  I 
am  with  infinite  cordiality,  gratitude,  and 

honest  affettion,  my  dear  Mrs.  J , 

your  ever  faithful,  &c. 

P.  S.     My  Sentimental   Journey  will 

please  Mrs.  J -,  and  my  Lydia---I 

can  answer  for  those  two.  It  is  a  subjedt 
■which  works  well,  and  suits  the  frame  of 
mind  I  have  been  in  for  some  time  past — 
I  told  you  my  design  in  it  was  to  teach 
us  to  love  the  world  and  our  fellow-crea- 
tures better  than  we  do— so  it  runs  most 
upon  tliose  gentler  passions  and  affec- 
tions, which  aid  so  much  to  it.  Adieu,  and 

may  you  and  my  worthy  iriend  Mr.  J 

continue  examples  of  the  doctrine  1 
teach  ! 


LETTER    XLIX. 

Mr,  Sterne  to  A.  L e,  Esq, 

Coxwould,  November,  19,  1767. 

Vo^'  make  yourself  unhappy,  dear 
L— — e,  by  imaginary  ills — which 
you  might  shun,  instead  of  putting  your- 
self in  the  way  of.  Would  not  any  man 
in  his  senses  fly  from  the  object  he  adores, 
and  not  waste  his  time  and  bis  health  in 
increasing!  is  misery  by  so  vain  a  pursuit .' 
Ihe  idol  of  your  heart  is  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand. The  Duke  of has  long  sighed 

in  vain — and  can  you  suppose  a  woman 
will  listen  to  you  that  is  proof  against 
titles,  stars,  and  red  ribbands }  Her 
heart  (believe  me  L— ^ — e)  u  ill  not  be 
t?ken  in  by  tine  men,  or  fine  speeches— 
if  it  should  ever  feel  a  preference,  it  will 
choose  r.n  object  for  itself,  and  it  must  be 
a  singular  charadter  that  can  make  an  im- 
pression on  such  a  being — she  has  a  Pla- 
tonic way  of  thinking,  and  knows  love 
only  by  name—  the  natural  reserveof  her 
charr.fter,  which  you  complain  of,  pro- 
ceeds nut  from  pjide^  but  fr(  m  a  superi- 
ority ot  understanding,  which  makes  her 
despise  every  man  that  turns  himself  in- 
to a  fool — 1  ake  my  advice,  and  pay  )  our 

addresses   to  Miss }   sue  esteems 

you,  and  t.me  will  wear  off  an  attach- 


ment which  has  taken  so  deep  a  root  in 
your  heart.  I  pity  you  from  my  soul — 
but  we  are  all  born  with  passions  which 
ebb  and  flow  (else  they  would  play  the 
devil  with  us)  to  different  objefts— and 
the  best  advice  I  can  give  you,  L-— ■  -e, 
is  to  turn  the  tide  of  yours  another  way. 
I  know  not  whether  I  shall  write  again 
while  I  stay  at  Coxwould.  I  am  in  ear- 
nest atmy  sentimental  work---andintend 
being  in  town  soon  after  Christmas — in 
the  mean  time  adieu.  Let  me  hear  from 
you,  and  believe  me,  dear  L.  yours,  &c. 

LETTER    L. 

Fro?n  the  same  to  the  same. 
Dear  L,  Coxwould,  December  7,  1767; 

J  SAID  I  would  not  perhaps  write  any 

more,  but  it  would  be  unkind  not  to 

reply  to  so  interesting  a  Utter  as  yours — 

I  am  certain  you  may  depend  upon  Lord 

's  promises, — he  will   tale  care  of 

you  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  and  your 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  lan- 
guages in  particular,  will  make  you  use- 
ful in  any  department  — If  his  Lordship's 
scheme  does  not  succeed,  leave  the  king- 
dom—  go  to  the  east,  or  the  west,  for 
travelling  would  be  of  infinite  service  to 
both  your  body  and  mind — But  more  of 
this  when  we  meet — now  to  my  own  af- 
fairs. I  have  had  an  offer  of  exchanging 
two  {)ieces  of  preferment  I  hold  here, 
for  a  living  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  in  Surr)',  about  thirty 
miles  from  London,  and  retaining  Cox- 
would, and  my  prebencaryship  —  the 
country  also  is  sweet — but  I  will  not, 
cannot  come  to  any  determination,  till  I 
have  consulted  with  you  and  my  other 
frit  nds.  1  have  great  i  ftcrs  too  in  Ireland 

— the  Bibhops  of  C and  R are 

both  my  friends — but  I  have  rejefted 
every  proposal,  unless  Mrs.  S—  and  my 
Lydia  could  accompany  me  thither— I 
live  for  the  sake  (i  my  girl,  and,  with  her 
sweet  light  bunhen  in  my  arms,  I  could 
get  up  fast  the  hill  ot  preicrn-.ent,  if  I 
chose  it — but  without  my  Lydia.  if  a  mi- 
tre was  offered  me,  it  would  sit  uneasy 
upon  my  brow.  Mrs.  ^  — — 's  healtl^ 
is  unsuppoi  table  in  England.  She  must 
return  to  France,  and  justice  and  huma- 
nity lorbid  n.e  to  oppose  it.  I  will  allow 
her  enough  to  hve  comfortably,  until  she 

can 
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can  rfjiin  mc.  My  lieart  'olecds,  L— e, 
whfn  I  th  nk  ^^f  paitirii^  wiih  my  cl..i  — 
'tvvili  br  like  tin-  separ.'tion  «)f  soul  and 
buily — -Hid  eiiual  lo  iioiliing  but  w.  at 
pass-,  ;it  tliai  irrinendfuis  mo.ufiU  ;  and 
iitr  It  in  one  rrsprM,  tor  she  will  be  in 
one  ki  14  oiii,  whilst  I  am  in  anulher. 
Y'lu  v\i.i  lauiih  at  my  weakness  but  I 
ciniuit  liei|'  it — tor  she  is  a  dear,  disiii- 
te't-st-d  gi'l — A-  a  proof  (it"it--u  hen  she 
let"  C()xv^(Hlill,  and  I  bade  her  adieu,  I 
puil(  d  oui  m\  pvirse,  a  d  otiered  \nr  ten 
gi  uieas  for  h(  r  pr.vate  ple3^^l  es — her  an- 
swer was  [)ntty,  and  atiedted  me  !(X) 
niui  b  •  "  No,  my  dt-ar  p  .pa,  our  ex- 
pences  of C >ming  jroii)  Fraucr  may  have 
stiditened  you — I  would  rather  put  an 
hiuhtred  guineas  in  your  pocket  than 
take  ten  out  of  it  " — I  burst  uito  tear-. — 
but  why  do  I  j)ni£tise  ou  y«)Ur  teeluij,b — 
by  dw'i  lling  on  a  subj.  tt  tuat  w.ll  (ouch 
your  h  art  ? — It  is  too  mueh  me  ted  al- 
ready by  its  own  sufii  lings,  J. — e,  for 
me  t  >  add  a  pang,  or  cau->e  a  snii^le  i.'gh 

—  -God  bVss  you---l  sisall  iope  to  gitet 
you  by  New-year's-d.iy  in  perte6t  liealih 

—  -Adieu,  my  dor  frieud-— 1  am  most 
truly  and  coidially  yours. 

LETTER    LL 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  nnd  Mr<:   J. 

\  ik,  December  23.  1767. 
T   WAS  afraid   that  either  IMr    or  Mrs. 

J ,    or  their   1  ttle    blossom,    w:  s 

droopiu  ---I  r  that  some  of  you  were  ill, 
by  not  hav  ng  thf  j  leasure  of  a  line  frcjm 
yon,  and  was  thii.king  of  writing  again 
to  u.quire  alter  you  all  •  -when  I  was  c;ist 
doA'ii  my'-elf  with  a  fever,  and  bleed- 
ing at  my  lungs  which  liad  confined  me 
to  my  room  n;  ar  three  wreks---vvhen  I 
had  the  tav  ur  of  yours,  which  tid  to- 
day I  have  not  been  able  to  than  a  yon 
both  ki  idly  for,  as  I  most  corduiUy  now 
do- -as  well  .)s  for  ai;  your  i^ro  essionsaiid 
proofs  of  gof)dwili  to  me.  I  will  not 
say  I  have  ma  balanced  ac  ounts  with  you 
in  this  All  I  kn^w  is,  that  1  hi.nour  and 
value  you  ore  than  1  do  any  good  crea- 
tures upon  earth---and  that  1  could  not 
\vish  your  haj^piness  and  the  success  (.t 
V/  atever  conduce-  to  it,  more  than  i  do, 
Vas  I  your  bnaher  --but.  good  God  !  are 
•^e  not  a.l  brofiiers  and  sisters  who  are 
fr.eu  My,  virtuous,  and  good  }  Surely, 
piy  dear  friends,  my  ill., ess  has  bei  n  a 
sortol  !>)mpai.iy  for  your  alfliCtionb  upon 


the  score  of  your  dear  little  nnp.— I  am 
worn  down  to  a  shadow;  bui  as  my  le- 
V(  r  has  leit  me,  I  s(  t  »)(f  ilif-  latter  end  of 
next  wee  with  my  fr.end  Mr.  Hall  fof 
town---I  need  not  teil  u.y  f  len  .5  m  Ge- 
rard-Strict,  I  sliall  do  niysrif  llie  honour 

to  \isit  them,  before  either  Lord 

or  Lord ,  &c  &C.---1  thank  you, 

my  d  ar  friend,  t<T  w'.ial  you  say  so  kind.- 
ly  about  my  daughter-  it  shews  your 
g(  od  heari,  for  as  she  is  a  stranger,  'tis 
a  tiee  g  f t  in  you--  b  t  wnen  -.he  is 
know  n  U)  you.— si  e  shall  win  it  fairly— 
but,  alas!  whai  tliis  event  is  to  ha,'p(  n, 
is  in  the  clouds.  Mrs.  S-  -  has  hired  a 
house  ready  fumi-htd  at  York,  till  she 
returns  to  France,  and  my  Lydia  must 
not  ieave  her. 

Wnat  a  sad  sciatch  of  a  Ic  tter  !---bnt  I 
am  v\eak,  my  dear  Irieiid-,  both  in  body 
a::d  mind--  so  God  bless  you- --\  on  will 
see  me  enter  like  a  g  ost---so  I  te  1  you 
before  hand  not  to  be  f  lightened. -—I  .mi, 
my  dear  Iriends,  with  tne  iruest  atiach- 
ment  a.d  esteem,  ever  y(-urs. 

LETTER    LIL 
From  the  same  to  the  same. 

Old  Bond  Street,  January  1,  176S, 

^oT  knowing  whether  the  moisture  of 
t  ewtatherwill  pernnt  me  to  give 
my  kind  friends  m  Gerard-street  a  call 
this  morning  for  five  minutes— I  be^- 
le  ive  to  send  ihem  all  the  good  wishes, 
compliments,  and  resp:  fts,  I  owe  them. 
---1  continue  to  mend,  and  doubt  not  but 
tl  is,  with  all  other  evils  and  uncertain  ties 
of  lite,  will  end  tor  the  best.  I  send  all 
cotTjpiiments  to  your  fiie-sides  tins  Sun- 
day nigiit-— Miss  Ayscough  the  wise. 
Miss    Pigot    the   witty,    your   daughter 

the  prettyj    and  so  on.— -If  Lord  ( ; . 

is  with  you,   I  beg  my  dear  Mrs.  J . 

will  pre  tilt   the    indu-ed   to    him 

'twili  a  d  to  the  millions  of  obliga- 
tions I  already  owe  you.— -I  am  sorry 
that  I  am  no  subscriber  to  Soho  tnis  sea- 
son-—it  deprives  me  of  a  pie  isure  worth 

twice  the  subscription but  I  am  just 

goiiig  to  send  about  this  quarter  of  the 
town,  to  see  if  it  is  not  tool  te  to  pro- 
cure a  tit  ket,  undisposed  (,t,  from  some 
of  my  Soho  tnei.d> ;  and  if  1  can  suci:e<  d, 
I  will  either  send  or  wait  upon  you  wnh 
it  by  half  an  hour  alter  three  to mornnv 
-•-it  not,  my  friei  u  wiil  dt  me  'hcjusiire 
to  btUcve  n.e  fuiy  niibeiaule— I  am  half 
X  I  4  CDg'^i^ed, 
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engaged,  or  more,  for  dinner  oa  Sunday 
ii<"Xt,  but  wfll  try  to  get  disengnged,  iti 
order  to  be  with  my  friends. — If  I  cannot 
I  will  glide  like  a  shadow  uninvited  to 
Grrard-street  some  day  this  week,  that 
■we  may  eat  our  brend  and  meat  in  love 
and  peace  together. — God  ble.ss  you 
both  ! — I  am,  uiih  the  most  sincere  re- 
gard, your  ever  obliged,  &c. 

LETTER    LTI. 
Mr.  Sterne  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 

Thursday,  Old  BonJ-street, 

A  THOUSAND  thanks,  and  as  nwny 
excuses,  my  dear  friends,  for  the 
trouble  my  blunder  has  given  you.  By 
a  second  note  I  am  astonished  I  could  re;id 
Siitu  day  fur  Sunday,  or  make  any  mis- 
take in  a  card  wrote   by   Mrs.  J s, 

in  wh.ch  my  friend  is  as  unrivalled,  as 
in  a  hundred  greater  Excellencies. 

I  am  now  tied  down  neck  and  heels 
(twice  over)  by  engagements  every  day 
this  week,  or  most  joyfully  would  have 
trod  the  old  pleasing  road  froin  Bond  to 
Gerard  .street.  M"  books  will  be  to  be 
had  on  Thursday,  but  possibly  on  Wecl- 
iit->day  in  the  afternoon. —  1  am  quite 
vrjl,  but  exhausted  with  a  room  fui!  of 
company  every  morning  till  dinner — How 
do  I  lament  Icannot  eat  my  morsel  (which 
is  always  sweet)  with  such  kind  friends  ! 
—  The  Sunday  following  I  will  assuredly 
wait  upon  you  both — and  will  come  a 
quarter  before  teur,  that  1  may  liave  both 
a  little  time  and  a  little  day  light,  to  see 

j^lis,  J 's   pitture. — I  beg  leave  to 

assure  my  friends  of  my  gratitude  for  all 
their  favours,  with  my  sentimental  thanks 
for  every  token  of  their  good  will. — 
Adieu,  my  dear  friends — I  am  trnly 
j.ours. 

LETTER     LIV. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Miss  Sterne. 

February  2o, 

My  dearest  Lydia,  1>1J  Bor.d-streei. 

Afy  Sentimental  Journey,  you  say,  is 
**■  admired  in  York  by  every  one — and 
'tis  not  vanity  in  me  to  tell  you  that  it  is 
•no  less  admired  here — but  what  is  the 
gratification  of  my  feelings  on  this  occa- 
51011 ; — The  want  of  health  bows  me 
down,  and  vaniry  harbours  not  in  thy  fa- 
ther's breast — t.  is  vile  influenza — be  not 
alavp.  ■<!  I  tlii  k  I  shall  get  the  better  of 
it and  shall  be  with  you  both  the  iirs: 


of  May;  and  ifl  escape,  'twill  not  be  for 
a  long  period,  mv  child — unless  a  quiet 
retreat  and  peace  of  inind  can  restore  me. 
— The  subject  of  thy  letter  has  astonished 
me. — She  couid  but  know  little  of  iny 
feelings,  to  tell  ti  ee,  that  under  the  sup- 
position I  should  survive  thy  mother,  I 

should  beque^ith  tliee  as  a  legacy  to . 

No,  my  Lydia  !  'tis  a  lady,  whose  virtues 
I  wish  thee  to  imitate,  that  I  shall  ent)  ust 
my  girl  to — I  mean  that  friend  whom  I 
have  so  of  en  talked  and  wrote  about — • 
from  her  you  will  learn  to  be  an  affedion- 
ate  wife,  a  tender  mother,  and  a  sincere 
friend — and  yon  cannot  be  intimate  with 
her,  without  her  pouring  some  i)art  of 
tlie  milk  of  human  kindness  into  your 
breast,  which  will  serve  to  check  the  heat 
of  your  own  temper,  which  you  partake 
in  a  small  degree  of. — Nor  will  that  ami- 
able woman  put  my  Lydia  under  the 
painful  necessity  to  fly  to  India  for  pro- 
tection, whilst  it  is  in  iier  power  to  grant 
her  a  more  powerful  one  in  England. — 
But  I  think,  my  L)dia,  that  thy  mother 
will  survive  me — do  not  deje6t  her  spirits 
with  lliy  apprehensions  on  my  accoiuit. — . 
I  have  sent  you  a  necklace,  buckles,  and 
the  same  to  your  mother. — My  girl  can- 
not form  a  wish  tliat  is  in  the  power  of 
her  fatlier,  that  he  will  not  gratify  her 
in — and  I  cannot  injustice  he  less  kind  to 

thy  motlKT, — 1  am  never  alone. 1'he 

kindness  of  my  Irieiids  is  ever  the  same-^ 
I  wish  tho'  J  had  thee  to  nurse  me — but 
I  an)  denied  that. — Write  to  me  twice  a 
week,  at  least. — God  bless  thee,  my 
child,  and  believe  me  ever,  ever  thy  af- 
fectionate father. 

LETTER     LV. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  Mrs.  J. 

Tuesday. 
\'  OUR  poor  friend  is  scarce  able  to  write 
— he  has  been  at  death's  door  this 
week  wiih  a  p'l  urisy — I  was  bled  three 
times  on  Tliursday,  and  blistered  on  Fri- 
(t::j — The  physician  says  I  an)  better- 
God  knows,  fori  feel  myself  sadly  wrong, 
and  shall,  if  I  recover,  be  a  long  while  of 
gaining  strength. — Before  I  have  gone 
thro'  half  this  letter,  I  must  stop  to  rest 
my  weak  hand  above  a  dozen  times— 

]\lr.  J w as  so  good   to  call  upon 

me  yesterday,  I  felt  emotions  not  to  be 
described  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  he 
overjoyed  me  by  talking  a  great  deal  of 

you. 
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you.     Do,  dear  Mrs.  J ,  entrcnt 

him  to  come  to-morrow,  or  next  day, 
for  perhnps  I  have  not  many  days,  or 
hours,  to  live — I  want  to  ask  a  lavour  of 
him,  if  I  find  myself  worse — that  I  shall 
b<-g  of  you,  if  in  this  wrestling  I  comroif 
con'jueror — my  spirits  arc  tied — 'lis  a 
bad  omen — do  not  weep,  my  dear  Lady 
— your  tears  arc  too  precious  to  shed  for 
me — bottle  th.m  up,  and  may  the  ccrk 
never  be  drawn.  Dearest,  kindest,- g'-n- 
tlest,  and  best  of  women  I  may  heailh, 
peace,  and  happiness,  prove  your  hand- 
maids ! — If  I  die,  cherish  tht-  remem- 
brance of  me,  and  Ibrget  the  follies  which 
you  so  often  condemn'd— which  my 
heart,  not  my  head,  betrayed  me  into. 
Should  my  child,  my  Lydia,  want  a  mo- 
ther, may  I  hope  you  will  (if  she  is  left 
parentless)  take  her  to  your  bosom  ? — 
You  are  the  only  woman  on  earth  I  can 
depend  upon  for  such  a  benevolent  ac- 
tion. I  wrote  to  her  a  fortnight  ago*, 
and  told  her  what  I  trust  -,he  will  find  in 

you,     Mr.  J will  be  a  father  to  her 

—he  will  protect  her  from  every  insult, 
for  he  wears  a  sword  which  he  has  served 
his  country  with,  and  which  he  would 
know  how  to  draw  out  of  the  scabbard  in 
defence  of  innocence — Commend  me  to 
him — as  I  now  commend  you  to  that 
Being  who  takes  under  his  care  the  gcod 
and  kind  part  of  the  world.  Adieu  — 
All  gratelul  thanks  to  you  and  Mr. 
J ■ ,    Your  poor  aife^iouate  friend. 

LETTER    LVL 

Mr.  Sterne  to  **********. 

m  T  BEHELD  her  tender  look — her 
pathetic  eye  petrified  my  duids — 
the  liquid  dissolution  drov\  ned  those  once- 
bright  orbs — the  late  sympathetic  fea- 
tures, so  pleasing  in  their  harmony,  are 
now  blasted — withered — and  are  deadj — 
her  charms  are  dwindled  into  a  melan- 
choly which  demands  my  pity.  Yes — - 
my  friend — our  once  sprightly  and  viva- 
cious Harriot  is  that  very  obje£t  that 
must  thrill  your  soul.  How  abandoned 
is  that  heart  which  bulges  the  tear  of  in- 
nocence, and  is  the  cause — the  fatal 
cause  of  overwhelming  the  spotless  soul, 
and  plunging  the  yet-untainted  mind  into 
3  sea  of  sorrow  and  repentance — Though 
born  to  proteiSt  the  fair,  does  not  man  a6t 

*  From  this  circumstance  it  may  be  conjettured, 
that  this  Letter  was  written  on  Tuesday  the  8th  of 

M«(h,  1768,  seadaytbefoteMr.  Siemed^d. 


tliepart  of  a  demon? — first  alluring  br 
his  tcinpt.itions,  and  then  truimi)hini;  iu 
his  vi'^.tory---wlKn  villany  gets  the  as- 
cendency, it  seldom  haves  tl)c  wretch  till 

it  has  tlioroughly  polluted  him . 

T*^  "**■■*,  once  the  joyous  companion 
of  our  juvenile  extravagancies,  bv  a  deep- 
laid  scheme,  so  far  ingratiated  himself 
into  the  good  graces  of  the  okl  niaii-— 
that  even  he,  witi)  all  his  ptnetralion  and 
experier;ce  (of  which  old  folks  gencralU' 
pique  themselves),  could  not  perceive  hjs 
drift,  and,  like  the  goodness  of  his  owa 
heirt,  believed  him  honourable: ---had  I 
known  his  pretensions-— I  would  have 
flown  on  the  wings  of  friendship-.-of  re- 
gard—of atfettion— and  rescued  the- 
lu^'ely  innocent  from  the  Ijands  of  thi; 
spfiiier  :— -be  not  alarmed  at  my  declara- 
tion—I  have  been  long  bound  to  her  in 
the  reciprocal  bonds  of  affection  ;—btir 
it  is  of  a  more  delicate  stamp  than  the 
gross  materials  nature  has  planted  in 
us  for  procreation— I  hope  ever  to  retain 
the  idea  of  innocence,  and  love  her  still : 
-—I  would  love  the  whole  jfex  were  ther 
equally  deserving. 

taking  her  by  the  hand 

—  the  other  thrown  round  her  waist 

after  an  intimacy  allowing  such  freedoms 
—with  a  look  deceitfully  pkasino-,  the 
villain  poured  out  a  torrent  of  protes- 
tations---and  though  oaths  are  sacred-— 
swore,  with  all  the  fortitude  of  a  consci- 
entious man-— the  Jeptii  of  his  love— -the 
height  of  his  esteem— the  strength  of  his 
attachment;— by  these,  and  other  artful 
means,  to  answer  his  abandoned  pur- 
pose (for  which  you  know  he  is  but  too 
well  qualified)-— gained  on  the  open  in- 
experienced heart  of  the  generous  Har- 
riot, and  robbed  her  of  her  brightest 
jewel.  Oh,  England  !  where  are  your 
.senators  .'-—where  are  your  laws  ?— Ye 
Heavens  !  where  rests  your  deadly  thun- 
der ? — why  are  your  bolts  restrained 
from  o'erwhelming  with  vengeance  this 

vile  seducer.' 1, — my  friend,— J,  was 

the  minister  sent  by  justice  to  revenc^e 
her  wrongs — revenge — I  disclaim  it-— 
to  redress  her  wron-s.  The  news  of  af- 
flidtion  flies— I  heard  it,  and  posted 
to  ****,  where  forgetting  my  character 
— this  is  the  style  of  the  enthusiast- 
it  most  became  my  charafter— I  saw  him 

in  his  retreat-— Iriew  out  of  the  chaise 

caught  him  by  the  collar— and  in  a  tumult 
of  passi^on— demanded :— sure,  if  anger 

is 
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is  excnspblc,  it  must  be  wlu-n  it  is  rx-   couraged   to   hope,  by   'he  example   of 
crted   by   a    detestaton  of  vci"—!    de-    Abrahams  faith,  t-vt-n  "  Si  aiusi  hope." 
nianded  him  to  restore— -a':is  !  uhiit  was    —  I  think  ih  re  is,  at  least,  as  much  pro- 
not  in  his  power  to  return-  -Vengeance  !     ba.  ihty  ot  our  reachi  g.  and  rfjoicing  in 
-—and  shal   these  vermin— -these  spoilers    the  *'   haven  wlirre   ue  vvoiid  be,"   as 
of  the  fair---tl  Cbe  iiairderers  of  ibe  mind    there  was  of  the  old  Patrarch's  having  a 
-"lurk  and  creep  about  in  dtns,  secure    child  by  hw  old  wife.     There  is  not  any 
to   themselves,    and   piihige   ail   around    pers»-n   living  or  dead,  whom  I  have  so 
them  ?-  -Distracted    with    my    rage—  I     strong  a  desire  to  s-ee  and  co  verv  with 
charged  i;ini  with  his  crime—  exploded    as  yourself:  ind-ed  I  have  no  inclinauon 
his  baseness— -condemned   his  viilany—    to  visit,  or  hay  a  syllable  to  but  a  t  w  ptr- 
wliile  coward  guilt  sat  on  his  sullen  brow,    sons  in  ihislxwer  vah  of  vanit)  ni.u  trars 
and,  like  a  critiiinal  consci«m->  of ;  IS  deed,    besides  you  ;---bui  I  ntlen  derive  a  pe- 
trernblingly    pronounced   his    tear.     He    cuiiar  satista'-iion  in  conversing  with  ihe 
hoped  means  might  be  tound  foi  a  suHi-    ancient  ann  modern  ciea  ,-  -who ye;  live 
cieiit  atonement---ofi"ered  a  tender  ot  his    and  speiik  excrllently  in  tbeii  works.--' 
liand  as  a  satisfaction,  and  a  iif<"  devcied    My  niglmouis  tiMiik  a;e  often  alone,— - 
to  her  service  as  a  recompense  lor  his    and  yei  at  mu  h  tinies  I  am  in  lomp^ny 
error.  His  humihaiion  struck  me---'twas    with  n  oe  thin  five  hundred  mules-  — 
the  only  means  he  could  h.ve  contrived    each  of  whom,  at  my  pleasure,  commil- 
to  assuage  ii}y  anger  ——I  hesitat<  d-—    nical.  s  his  id^as  to  me  by  dumb  signs — 
paused-— thought — a  d  still  must  think    quite  as  inlehigii-ly  as  any  person  living 
on  so  important  a  conc^  rn  :  —assist  me  —    can  do  by  ut'rnng  of  words.     They  al- 
J  am  halt  atraid  of  trusting  my  Ha  riwt  in    ways  keep  the  distance  tr(4"n  mc  which 
the  hands  of  a  nan,  whose  charatter  I    I   dire6t,---aiid,  with  a    motion   ot   my 
too  we  I  know  to  be  the  antipodes  of  H>  r-    hand.  I  can  bring  them  as  near  to  me  as 
riot's---He  all  fire  and  dissipation  ;---she    I  please,     I  lay  hands  <n  ti.ty  of  them 
all  met  kntss  and  sentiment!  nor  can  i    sometimes   in   an  evening,    aiu!  hanole 
think  there  is  any  hopes  i  frefui  malign  j    them  asl  like  :—  ih*  y  never  cumplai!.  of 
—-the  offer  proceeds  more  from  surprise    ill-usa  e,---and  vvh;n  dismis'ed  tiommy 
or  fear,    than  justice  and  sincerity.     The    pre>ei)ce,  -  thougu   ever   so  abiupliy  -• 
vorld---the  WH  rid  will  exclnini,  an.  my    take  no  otleice.     Such   coiivenience  is 
Harriot  be  a  cast-olf  ti(jm  soc  ety--Let    not  to  be  enjoyed  —nor  such  liberty  to  be 
her— I  had  rather  see  her  thus,  than  m.-    taken  --with  the  living  :  — -we  are  boui-.d 

serably  linked  for  lite  to  a  ump    t  vice in  point  ot  good  manners,  to  adn^it  all 

She  shall  retire  to  some  corner  ot  the  our  pntt U' led  f.iends  when  they  kn^  ck 
wcrld,  and  there  weep  out  the  lemaincier  for  an  entra.  ce,  aid  disptn-.e  witli  ail  Uie 
of  her  days  in  sorrow  — ii;ig(ttiti^  the  nonstuse  or  impeitiin nee  v\hch  thty 
•wretch  who  has  abused  her  confidt nee,  broach  t.ll  th  y  ihink  proper  to  vviih- 
but  ever  rcmeiiibering  the  friend  who  draw:  nor  can  we  tak.  the  liberty  of 
consoles  her  in  retirement.  You,  my  humbly  and  decently  opposin.,  their  sen- 
dear  Charles,  shall  bear  apart  with  me  timents  wit  out  excinng  their  disgust, 
in  the  dt-lighttul  task  of  whispering  and  bci  g  in  danger  c;f  their  splenetic  re- 
"  peace  to  those  who  are  in  trot  bie.  .  nu  prescntata  n  alter  ihey  have  eft  us. 
♦•  iiealing  t.e  broken  in  spiiu."  Ad.eu.  I  am  wiar)   of  lalsing  to  the  many, 

—  who  though  quiik  ot  hcaring---ar'  ^o 


LETTER    LVIL 

Mr.  Sterne  to  **********. 

Sir, 

T  FEEL  the  weight  of  obli.^ation  which 

your  friendsi  ip  has  laid  upon  tne,  and 

if  it  should  never  be  in  my  power  to  T.ake 


"  slow  of  It-art  tob  lie\e"---propositions 
w  ich  are  next  to  self  evident  ;---you  and 
1  were  not  cast  in  o.  e  mould— corptral 
pouiparistm  vvid  attest  it,--  and  yet  we 
are  fas.ioned  so  much  alike,  that  we 
may  pass  for  twins  :---were  it  pos.iole  to 
take  an  inventory  of  all  out  sentiments 
and  feelings-— jUst  and  unjusi, — hoiy  and 


you  a  recompense,  I  hope  you  will  be  impure- --ii. ere  would  appear  as  lime  dif- 
recompensecl  at  the  "  resuircClion  ot  the  tertnee  between  them  as  tlieie  i, between 
"just,"  1  hope.  Sir,  we  shah  both  be  jp^tii  6t  and  reason— oi-  w  .t  i-na  mad- 
found  in  that  caiaiouge  3— and  we  are  tu-    jj^j.^ ;  tiic  barriers  which  stf^rate  u.e.-e— 

like 
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like  the  real  essence  of  bodies — csciipe  the 
piercing  eye  of  mcta|)iiyv:ics,  :\ud  cannot 
be  poii.ted  out  nioie  clearly  tlmn  geome- 
tricians define  a  si  rait  lint',  wliicli  is  said 

to    have  length  witi.out  breadth. O 

ye  learned  anatomical  a-jigregai-cs,  who 
pretend  to  instrott  other  aggregates  !  be 
as  candid  as  the  sage  whom  yc  prriend  to 
revere— ::nd  tell  them,  that  all  you  know 
isj  that  you  know  nothing  ! 

1  have  a  viort  to  communi- 
cate to  yon  on  different  subje6ts---my 
mountain  will  be  in  labour  till  i  see  you 
—and  then— what  then  ?-— why  you 
must  expe6t  to  see  it  bring  toith-— a 
mouse.-  -I  thereibre  beseech  you  to  have 
a  watchful  eye  to  the  cats  ;— but  it  is 
said  that  mice  were  designed  to  be  killed 
by  cats-"Cats  to  be  worried  by  dojs,  Ike. 
&c.  This  may  be  true— and  I  tiiink  lam 
made  to  be  killed  by  my  cough,— which 
is  a  perpetual  plague  to  me ;  what, 
in  the  name  ot  sound  lungs,  has  my 
cough  to  do  with  you---or-— yon  with  my 
cough  ? 

I  am,  Sir,  with  the  most  pci  feft  affec- 
tion and  esteem,  your  humble  servant, 
&c. 

LETTER    LVIir. 

Mr.  Sterne  to  ****. 

Dear  Sir, 

T  HAVE  received  your  kind  letter  of  cri- 
tical, and  I  will  add,  of  parent  d  ad- 
vice, which,  contrary  to  my  natural  hu- 
mour, set  me  upon  looking  gravely  for 
half  a  day  together  :  somelinies  I  con- 
cluded you  had  not  spoke  out,  but  had 
stronger  grounds  for  your  hints  and  cau- 
tions than  what  your  good-nalure  knew 
how  to  tell  me,  especially  with  regard  to 
prudence,  as  a  divine ;  and  that  you 
thought  in  your  heart  the  vein  of  humour 
too  free  for  the  solemn  colour  of  my  coat. 
A  meditation  upon  death  had  been  a 
more  suitable  trimming  to  it,  I  own  ;  but 
then  it  could  not  have  been  set  on  by  me. 
Mr.  F— ,  whom  I  regard  in  the  class  I  do 
you,  as  my  best  of  critics  and  well- 
wishers,  preaches  daily  to  me  on  the  same 
text :  *'  Get  your  preferment  first.  Lory," 
he  says,  "and  ti  en  write  and  welcome." 
But  suppose  preferment  is  long  a-coming 
—-and,  for  aught  I  know,  I  may  not  be 
preferred  till  the  resurreftion  of  the  just^ 
and  am  all  that  time  in  labour,  how  must 
J  bear  my  pains  ?    Like  pious  divines  ? 


or,  rather,  like  able  philosophers,  know- 
ing that  one  passion  isonly  to  be  combated 
wiih  another?     But  to  be  serious  ^if  I 
can),  I  will  use  all  reasonable  caution,-— 
only  with  this  caution  along  with  it,  not 
to  spoil  my  book,  that  is,  the   air  and 
ori^jinality  of  it,  which  must  res'mblethe 
autiior  ;  and  I   fear  it  is  the  number  of 
these  slighter  touches,  which  make  tne 
resemblance,    and   identify    it    from    all 
others  of  the  same  stamp,  which  this  uiw 
der-stra|iping  virtue  of  prudence  would 
oblige  me  to  strike  out.    A  very  able  cri- 
tic, and  one  of  my  colour  tO),  who  has 
read  over  Tristram,  made  a;'.sv.'er,  upon 
my  saying  1  would  consider  the  colour  of 
my  coat  as  I  corrected  it,  that  that  idea 
in  my  head  would  render  my  book  not 
worth  a  groat.    Still  I  promise  to  be  cau- 
tious J  but  deny  1  have  gone  as  far  as 
Swift :  he  keeps  a  due  distance  from  Ra- 
belais ;   I  keep  a  due  distance  from  iiim. 
Swift  has  said  a  hundred  things  I  durst 
not  say,  unless  1  was  Dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's, 

1  iike  your  caution,  "  amhitiosa  reddes 
"  ornamenta."  As  I  revise  my  book,  I 
will  shrive  my  conscience  upon  that  sin, 
and  whatever  ornaments  are  of  that  kind 
fchall  be  defaced  without  mercy.  Ovid 
is  justly  censured  for  being  "  irt^enll  sui 
'-  QTualor ;  and  it  is  a  reasonable  hint  to 
me,  as  I'm  not  sure  I  am  clear  of  it.  To 
sport  too  much  with  your  wit,  or  the 
game  that  wit  has  pointed  out,  is  sur- 
teiting ;  like  toying  with  a  man's  mistress, 
it  may  be  very  delightful  solacemeiit  to 
the  inamorato,  but  little  to  the  bystander. 
Though  I  plead  guilty  to  part  of  the 
charge,  yet  it  would  greatly  alleviate  the 
crime  if  my  readers  knew  how  much  I 
have  suppressed  of  this  device.  I  have 
burnt  more  wit  than  I  have  published,  on 
that  very  account,  since  I  began  to  avoid 
the  fault,  I  fear  I  may  yet  have  given 
proofs  of,-— I  will  reconsider  Slop's  fall, 
and  rny  too  minute  description  of  it; 
but,  in  general,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
happiness  of  the  Cervantic  humour  arises 
from  this  very  thing,— of  describing  silly 
and  trifling  events  with  the  circumstan- 
tial pomp  of  great  ones.  Perhaps  this  is 
overloaded,  and  I  can  ease  it.  I  have  a 
proje6t  of  getting  Tristram  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop,  if  he  comes 
down  this  autumn,  which  will  ease  my 
mind  of  all  trouble  upon  the  topic  of  dis- 
cretion.    I  am,  &c. 
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LETTER    LIX. 
Jgnalius  Savcho  to  Mr.  J —  JF- e. 

Charles-street,  Feb.  14,  1768. 

My  worthy  and  much  respefted  Friend, 
"Pope  observes, 

*'  Men  ch.inge  with  fortone,  manners  chsr.ge  with 

climes, 
"  Tenets  with  books,  and  principles  with  times." 

Your  friendly  letter  convinced  me  that 
you  are  still  the  same---jnd  gave  in  tiiat 
convitlion  a  ten-told  pleasure  :— you  car- 
ried out  (through  Grtxi's  grace)  an  honest 
friendly  heart,  a  clear  discfrning  head, 
and  a  soul  impressed  with  every  humane 
feeling.  That  you  are  Dtil!  the  same-— I 
repeat  it-'-gives  me  more  joy-— than  the 
certainty  would  of  your  being  worth  ten 
jaghires  :---I  dare  say  you  will  ever  re- 
member that  the  truest  worth  is  thdt 
of  tijc  mind---tbe  best  rectitude  of  the 
heart-— the  conscience  unbuilied  with 
guilt— -the  undaunted  noble  eye,  enriched 
with  innocence,  and  shining  with  social 
glee-— peace  dancing  in  the  hearl---and 
health  sniihn;;;  in  the  face---May  these  be 
ever  thy  companions  !  and  for  1  ichcs  you 
■will  ever  be  more  than  vulgarly  rich-— 
while  you  thunkfully  enjoy---and  grate- 
i'uUy  assist  the  wants  (as  far  as  you  are 
able)  of  your  (ellow-creatures.  But  1 
think  (and  so  will  yon)  that  I  am  preach- 
ing. I  only  meant  in  truth  to  thank  jou, 
which  I  most  sincerely  do,  for  your  kind 
letter  :— believe  me,  it  gratifies  a  better 
piinciple  than  vanity— -to  know  that  you 
remember  your  dark-faced  tViend  at  such 
a  distance.  But  what  would  have  been 
your  feelingS"-could  you  have  beheld 
•your  worthy,  thrice  worthy  fiitlier— joy 
sitting  triumphant  in  his  honest  face-- - 
speeding  from  house  to  house,  an.ongst 
his  numerous  friends,  with  the  pleasing 
testimonials  of  his  son's  love  and  duty  in 
his  hands-— every  one  congratulating  him, 
and  joining  in  good  wishes— -while  the 
starting  tear  plainly  proved  that  over-joy 
and  grief  give  the  same  livery  ? 

You  met  with  an  old  acquaintance  of 

mine,  Mr.  G .    I  am  glad  to  hear 

he  is  well ;  but,  when  I  knew  him,  he 
was  young,  and  not  so  wise  as  hiowing  : 
I  hope  he  will  take  example  by  what  he 
sees  in  you — and  you,  young  man,  re- 
ineraber,  if  you  should  unhappily  fall  into 


bad  company,  that  example  is  only  the 
fool's  plea,  and  the  rogue's  excuse,  for 
doing  wrovg  things  :— you  have  a  turn 
for  refleti^ioii,  and  a  steadiness,  which, 
aided  by  the  best  of  social  disix)sitions, 
nuibt  n;ake  your  company  much  coveted, 
and  your  {x-r.ion  loved.  Forgive  me  for 
presuming  to  di(->ate,  when  1  well  know 
you  have  many  friends  much  more  able, 
from  knowledge  and  better  sense — • 
though  I  deny — a  l;etter  will. 

You  will  of  course  make  men  and 
things  your  study — their  different  ge- 
nius, 3U71S,  and  passions: — you  will  also 
note  climes,  buildings,  soils,  ai.d  pro- 
duds,  which  will  be  neither  tedious  nor 
unpleasant.  If  you  adopt  the  rule  of 
writing  every  evening  your  remarks  on 
the  past  day,  it  v.'ill  be  a  kind  of  friendly 
ti'ie-a-ii'te  between  you  and  yourself, 
wherein  you  may  sometimes  happily  be- 
cotne  your  own  monitor  ; — and  hereafter 
those  little  notes  will  afford  you  a  ndj 
fund,  whenever  you  shah  be  incHned  to 
re-tracc  jja^t  times  and  places.  I  say 
nothing  upon  the  score  of  religion — for, 
I  am  clear,  every  good  affection,  every 
sweet  sensibility,  every  heart-telt  joy— • 
humaniiv,  politeness,  charity — all,  all, 
arc  streams  from  that  sacred  sp.nng  : — so 
that  lo  say  you  are  good-tempered, 
honest,  social,  Ike.  &c.  is  only  in  fa>5t 
saying,  you  live  according  to  your  Divine 
ISli-ster's  rules,  and  are  a  Christian. 

Yuur  B —  friends  are  all  we.l,  except- 
ing the  good  ]Mr.-i.  C — ,  who  is  at  this 
time  but  so  so.  Miss  C —  still  as  agree- 
able as  when  yon  knew  her,  if  not  more 
so.  Mr.  R — ,  as  usual,  never  so  happy, 
never  so  gay,  nor  so  much  in  true  plea- 
sure, as  when  be  is  doing  good — he  en- 
joys the  hope  of  your  well-doing  as  much 
as  any  of  your  family.  His  brother  John 
has  been  lucky — his  abilities,  address, 
good  nature,  and  good  sense,  have  got 
him  a  surgeoncy  in  thebattalion  of  guards, 
which  is  reckoned  a  very  good  thing. 

As  to  news,  what  we  have  is  so  incum- 
bered with  falsehoods,  I  think  it,  as  Bo- 
badil  says,  "  a  service  of  danger"  to 
meddle  with :  this  I  know  for  truth,  that 
the  late  great  Dagon  of  the  people  has 
totally  lost  all  his  worshippers,  and  walks 
the  streets  as  unregarded  as  Ignatius 
Sancho,  and  I  believe  almost  as  poor- 
such  is  the  stability  of  popular  greatness  : 

"  One  self-approviag  hqur  whole  years  outvycighs 
"  Of  idle  s(arerS|  or  of  iou4  huzzas,"  &c. 

Your 
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Yonr  hrotliT  nncl  sister  C — cl  sonic- 
times  look  in  upon  us  ;  her  boys  nic  fine, 
well,  and  thrivins;  ;  and  my  hontst cousin 
Joe  increases  in  sense  and  stature  ;  he 
promises  to  be  as  good  as  clever.  He 
brought  me  your  tirst  letter,  wliicli, 
thougli  first  wrote,  had  the  fate  to  come 
fast  ;  the  liule  man  came  from  Red-hoii 
court  to  Charles-street  by  himself,  and 
seemed  the  taller  for  uhat  he  liad  done  ; 
he  is  indeed  a  sweet  boy,  but  I  fear  e\ery 
body  will  be  telling  him  so.  I  know  the 
folly  of  so  doing,  and  yet  am  as  guilty  as 
any  one. 

There  is  sent  out  in  the  Besborovigh, 
along  with  fresh  governors,  and  othar 
strange  commodities,  a  little  El;'.cky, 
whom  voii  must  either  have  seen  or  heard 
of;  his  name  is  S — .  He  goes  out  upon 
a  rational  well-digested  plan,  to  settle 
either  at  Madras  or  Eengnl,  to  teach 
fencing  and  riding — he  is  expert  at  both. 
If  he  should  chance  to  fall  in  your  way, 
do  not  fail  to  give  the  rattlcpate  what 
wholesome  advice  you  can  j  but  remem- 
ber, I  do  stridtly  caution  you  against  lend- 
ing him  money  upon  any  account,  for  he 
has  every  thing  but — principle  ;  he  will 
never  pay  you ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  so 
much  of  one  whom  I  have  had  a  friend- 
ship for,  but  it  is  needful.  Serve  him,  if 
you  can — but<lo  not  trust  him.  There  is 
in  the  same  ship,  belonging  to  the  cap- 
tain's band  of  music,  one  C —  L — n, 
whom  I  think  you  have  seen  in  Privy 
Gardens :  he  is  honest,  trusty,  good- 
natured,  and  civil ;  if  you  see  him,  take 
notice  of  him,  and  I  will  regard  it  as  a 
kindness  to  me.  I  have  nothing  more  to 
say.  Continue  in  right  thinking,  you 
will  of  cotirse  aft  well ;  in  well  doing, 
you  will  insure  the  favour  of  God,  and  the 
loveof  your  friends,  amongst  whom  pray 
re^ckon  yours  faithfully,  &rc. 

LETTER   LX. 
Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  M . 

August  7,  \^b%. 

J^ORD  !  what  is  man  ? — and  what  bu- 
siness have  such  lazy,  lousy,  paltry 
beings  of  a  day  to  form  friendships,  or 
to  make  connexions  }  Man  is  an  absurd 
animal — yea,  I  will  ever  maintain  it — in 
his  vices,  dreadful— in  his  few  virtues, 
silly — he  has  religion  without  devotion — 
philosophy  without  wisdom — the  divine 


passion  (as  it  is  rnlled)  love  too  oft  with" 
out  afl'c6tion--and  anger  without  cause 
— friendship  without  reason — hate  with- 
out rcHcftion — knowledge  (like  Ashley's 
puncii  in  small  f|n,'iiititiesj  without  judg- 
ment— and  wit  withoutdiseretion. — Look 
into  old  age,  you  will  sec  avarice  joiiK-xl 
to  poverty — lelchery,  gout,  impotency, 
like  tlirec  moiikies,  or  London  bucks,  in 
a  one-horse  whisky,  driving  to  the  Devil. 
— Deep  politicians  with  palsied  lieads  and 
relaxed  nerves — zealous  in  the  great  cause 
of  national  welfare  and  public  virtue — 
but  touch  not — oh  !  touch  not  the  pocket 
— friendship — religion — love  of  countrv 
—  eKcelleiit  topics  for  declamation  ! — 
— but  most  ridiculous  chimera  to  suffer 
either  in  money  or  ease — for,  trust  me, 
my  M — ,  I  am  resolved  upon  a  reform. 
— I'ruth,  fair  truth,  I  give  thee  to 
the  wind  ! — Afteftion,  get  thee  hence  I 
Friendship,  be  it  the  idol  of  such  silly 
chaps,  with  aching  heads,  strong  passions, 
warm  hearts,  and  happy  talents,  as  of 
old  used  to  visit  Charles-street,  and  now 

abideth  in  fair  G h-house. 

I  give  it  under  my  hand  and  mark, 
that  the  best  receipt  for  your  aching  head 
(if  not  the  only  thing  which  will  relieve 
you)  is  cutting  otf  your  hair.  I  know  it 
is  not  the  ton  ;  but  when  ease  and  healtli 
stand  on  the  right — ornament  and  fashion 
on  the  left — it  is  by  no  means  the  ass  be- 
tween two  loads  of  hay — why  not  ask 
counsel  about  it  ?  Even  the  young  part  of 
the  faculty  were  formerly  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  amputation,  in  order  to  look  wise. 
— What  they  sacrificed  to  appearances, 
do  thou  to  necessity — Absalom  had  saved 
his  life,  but  for  his  hair.  You  will  re- 
ply, "  Caesar  would  have  been  drowned, 
"  but  his  length  of  hair  afforded  hold  to 
"  the  friendly  hand  that  drew  him  to 
'•'  shore."  Art,  at  this  happy  time,  imi- 
tates nature  so  well  in  both  sexes,  that  in 
truth  our  own  growth  is  but  of  little  con- 
sequence.    Therefore,  my  dear  M , 

part  with  your  hair  and  head-achs  toge- 
ther, and  let  us  see  you  spruce,  well- 
shorn,  easy,  gay,  debonnair — as  of  old. 

I  have  made  inquiry  after  L "s 

letter.  My  friend  R went  to  demand 

the  reason  for  omitting  to  publish  it,  and 
to  reclaim  tlie  copy.  The  publisher 
smiled  at  him,  and  bid  him  examine  the 
M,  C.  of  J.  13,  where  he  would  find  L, 
and  the  same  paper  of  the  20th  inUant, 

where  he  would  also  find  P B '.^ 

very 
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vtry  angry  answer.  Indeed  the  poor  fel- 
low foams  asrain,  and  appeirs  as  inde- 
cently dull  as  malice  could  wi^li  liini, 
I  went  to  the  cotfee-honse  to  examine  the 
ftle,  and  was  greatly  pleased  upon  the 
second  reading  of  vour  work,  in  which 
is  blended  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar. 
Now,  observe,  if  you  dare  to  s;iy  1  flat- 
ter, or  mean  to  flatter  you,  either  im- 
peach my  judgment  or  honesty---at  your 
peril  then  be  it.  For  your  letter  of  yes- 
terday, I  could  find  in  my  conscience  not 
to  thank  you  for  it— -it  gave  a  melan- 
choly tint  to  every  thing  about  me.  Pope 
had  the  head-ach  vilely— -Spenser,  I  have 
heard,  suftertd  much  from  it-— in  short, 
it  is  the  ail  of  true  geniuses.  They  ap- 
plied a  thick  wreath  of  laurel  round  their 
brows— -do  you  the  same— -and  putting 
the  best  foot  foremost-— duly  consider- 
ing the  mansion-— what  it  had  suffered 
through  chance,  time,  and  hard  use— be 
thankfully  resigned,  humble,  and  say, 
"  It  is  well  it  is  no  worse!" 

I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  any  other  than 
nice  in  what  new  acquaintance  you  make. 
As  to  friendship,  it  is  a  mistake-"real 
friendships  are  not  hastily  made— -friend- 
ship is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and,  like 
our  English  oak,  spreads-— is  more  ma- 
jestically beautiful,  and  increases  in  sliade, 
strength,  and  riches,  as  it  increases  in 
years.  I  pity  your  poor  head,  for  this 
confounded  scrawl  of  mine  is  enough  to 
give  the  head-ach  to  the  strongest  brain 
in  the  kingdom— so  remember  I  quit  the 
pen  unwillingly,  having  not  said  half 
what  I  meant  ;  but,  impelled  by  consci- 
ence, and  a  due  consideration  of  your 
ease,  I  conclude,  just  wishing  you  as  well 
as  I  do  my  dear  self,  yours,  &c. 

Your  cure  in  four  words,  is 

CUT-"OrF— VOUR— HAIR. 

LETTER    LXL 
Ignatius  Sancko  to  Mr.  M 

Sept.  2o,  1768, 

C\n  my  M ^jvhat  a  feast !  to  a  mind 

fashioned  as  thine  is  to  gentle  deeds  ! 
-— Cculd'st  thou  have  beheld  the  woe- 
worn  obje6t  of  thy  charitable  care,  re- 
ceive the  noble  donation  of  thy  blest 
house !— the  lip  quivering,  and  the  tongue 
refusing  its  oflice,  through  jctyful  surprize 
-—the  heart  gratefully  throbbing— -over 
swehed     with    thankful    sensations — I 


could  behold  a  field  of  battle,  and  survey 
the  devastations  of  the  Devil,  without  a 
tear---but  a  heart  o'ercharged  with  gra- 
titude, or  a  deed  begotten  by  sacred  pity, 
---as  thine  of  this  day— would  melt  me, 
although  unuicd  to  the  melting  mood. 

As  to  v..y  noble,  truly  noble.  Miss , 

I  say  nothing--  she  serves  a  master— 
who  can  and  will  reward  her  as  ample— - 
as  her  worth  exceeds  the  common  non- 
sensical dolls  of  the  age;---but  for  thy 
compeers,  may  they  never  taste  any 
thing  less  in  this  world-"than  the  satis- 
faction resulting  from  heaven-born  cha- 
rity !  and  in  the  next,  may  they  and  you 
receive  that  blest  greeting— "  Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful,"  &c.  &c.  Tell 
your  girls  that  I  will  kiss  them  twice  in 
the  same  place---troth,  a  poor  reward  ; 
—-but  more  than  that-— I  will  respe6t 
them  in  my  heart,  amidst  the  casual  foi- 
bles of  worldly  prejudice  and  common 
usage.  I  shall  look  to  their  charitable 
hearts,  and  that  shall  spread  a  crown  of 
glory  over  every  transient  dete6t.  The 
poor  woman  brings  this  in  her  hand;-— 
.she  means  to   thank   you— your  nobis 

L ,  your  good  girls---her  benefaftors 

---her  saviours,  I  too  would  thank- 
but  that  J  know  the  opportunity  I  have 
aflbrded  you  of  doing  what  you  best 
love,  makt  s  you  the  obliged  party— the 
obliger,  your  faithtul  friend. 

LETTER    LXIL 
Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  K 

Richmond,  Odt.  2o,  1769. 

"^Vhat,  my  honest  friend  K-  ',  I  am 
heartily  glad  to  see  you,  quoth  I— .- 
long  look'd-for  come  at  last.  Well,  we 
will  have  done  with  that;— -you  have 
made  ample  amends  for  your  silence- 
have  approved  y(jurself,  what  I  ever  es- 
teemed you— -an  honest,  hearty,  good 
lad.  As  to  your  apologizing  about  your 
abilities  for  writing — 'tis  all  a  hum— 
you  write  sense;-— and  verily,  my  good 
friend,  he  that  wishes  to  do  better  must 
be  a  coxcomb.  You  say  you  was  thrown 
from  your  horse  but  once — in  my  con- 
science, I  think  once  full  oft  enough— 
I  am  glad,  however,  you  escaped  so  well. 
The  description  of  your  journey  I  re* 
turn  you  thanks  for— it  pleased  me  much 
— and  proved  that  you  looked  rather  far- 
ther than  your  horse's  head.     A  young 

man 
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mm  shoii' i  turn  travel---home  --Ifisurr 
-—or  empld.  ineiu---all  to  ili  oik*  ';r.n)  1 
end  o  ini|))vinJ  Iviivrlt.  Fr  mi  your 
account  of  D.ilkeiih.  now  view  it  "  in 
niv  mi'ul's  t-yt*,"  {:\s  H  inlcl  SMys).  nnd 
tliink  it  a  Jfiii^litUii  spot.  I  w.i^  wron-.;, 
J  rind,  in  my  !:otioii>  ot  tht>  Edinhiir.dirrs 
-■-for  I  j'ldged  t'cm  the  grand  paittrns 
for--  <kM!iluics<i---i)oliteness---and  gene- 
rosity Your  t).rt;t-day  cntertairmKnts 
maile  a  blize  in  our  p.iper<;,  vvlncli  sai  1, 
among, t  oihtr  thin'^'?,  that  thr  puncin.e>ns 
o-  rum  htood  as  ihicli  i:i  your  park  as  the 
fre.s-— oh !  how  I  lick-d  my  lips,  and 
wished  tho  distance  (100  milrs)  Iv'ss  be- 
twern  us.  You  d  n.>i  say  a  w.)rd  about 
coming  back  again.  P.ior  Pat  h.'s  paid 
his  la^t  d<  ht--  p^ace  and  bdss  to  is  .spi- 
rit!  rest  to  his  bone-, !— -h.s  wit'e  and 
daughter  (both  with  child)  and  his  vonn-f- 
est  chill  all  came  down  ;---what  a  scene 
had  I  to  b  a  sp  Aator  of !  — trust  me, 
James,  I  cried  like  a  whipl  sc  .ool-bi.\  ! 
—  But  then  my  noble  master— -Great 
God  reward  him! ---Tell  me  not  of 
n.nety  covers— -splendour— -and  fea  ting 
—To  wipe  away  the  tears  ot  dis.re'is,  to 
m  ike  the  heart  ot  the  widow  to  sing  tor 
joy-— niay\  such  ai'-^ions  ever  (--is  they  have 
long  been)  be  the  ( hara6leristi.-  ot'  the 

good  tiuke  of  M !  Dr.  Jimes,  thy 

tavourite,  twice  came  here  :— -at  t.is  tiist 
vi^it  he  gave  no  hope---the  next  day  he 
came  and  poor  Pat  had  resigned  up  his 
spirit  two  hours  before  he  got  here  i  — 
his  !<race  piid  him  ;hc  tribute,  t'lerch 
tribute  of  matiy  tears— and  ordered  me 
to  get  a  lodgin^  for  his  widow  and  chi,- 
dren  ;"-in  the  evening  he  (jrdered  me  to 
go  to  them  for  him---and  acquai;it  Mrs. 
W  Low  very  sensible  he  was  of  her 

great  1  <ss,  as  well  as  his  own-  that  he^ 
would  ever  be  a  friend  t"  her--and  us 
the  boy— though  he  was  perted'y  well 
satisfied  with  his  conduit  in  his  pl.ice— - 
yet  if  he  would  like  any  trade  better 
than  continuing  his  seivant---he  won  d 
put  him  out,  and  suppoit  him  through 
his  apprenticeship  j--  and  he  wordd  give 
him  a  year  to  consider  it.--P.it  i  a-  (hose 
to  stay,  and  his  grace  promises  whoever 
uses  him  id  shall  be  no  serva.  t  Jiere  :  — 
on  the  night  of  bis  intermei.t,  aiter  all 
was  over,  the  duke  wrote  to  the  widow 
himself,  iind  inclosed  a  twenty  pound  .ill 
—and  repeated  his  prom.ses.—-  Yuiirown 
heart,  my  dear  James,  wid  make  th-  ,.est 
comnieat— which  is  grandesi — oue  such 


aMion---or  Un  bi''lli-d,iys---thnugh  in 
truth  the  latter  has  .ts  inerii  — it  creates 
b  i-.i:iess,  a  d  I'e  i)s  tii  poor— -1  su;)pose 
yoii  wd  e\pei-.t  .i;-  to  s.iy  something  of 
our  ta  udv.  Her  grace,  I  am  truly  sorry 
to  say  it,  has  been  tjut  poorlv  for  some 
lime-  -and  indeed  is  but  uiditfcrent  now 
--  (rod  if  his  mercy  grnnt  her  better 
hcaith  !  —and  every  good  that  can  con- 
trioute  to  her  happiness  !— T.'ie  food 
Mi'qais  is  with  us—  Are  not  yon  tiled  ? 
Th;«  IS  a  deuced  long  lett  r.  Well,,  one 
wor.l  -noie.    and   then    farewell.     Mrs. 

M is  grovvn    eiierou— has  left  oft" 

swearing  and  modelling  S is  turn- 
ed J  w,  and  is  to  be  circu  ncis-d  next 

passovi  r.      VV is  turned  fine  ger.tle- 

ma  !-  -and  left  (.ff  work-  -and  I,  your 
humble  friend,  I  am  for  my  sins  turned 
Method  St.  Thank  God!  we  are  all  pretty 
h./bbliiij,  as  to  he.ilih—  Dame  Sancho 
vvdl  be  much  obi  ged  to  you  for  your 
kind  mention  of  iier-  si,e  and  the  brats 
are  VMy  uell  thank  Heiven  I  Abraliam 
g  ves  up  the  stockings-— and  mo  key- 
Tom  hi%  b<  X  —ihey  bot,.,  with  all  the 
rest,  jo  n  in  love  and  best  wishes  to  your 
worship.  I,  tor  my  own  share,  own  my- 
s<df  oo  iged  to  you— and  thuik  myself 
honoured  iii  yi)ur  acknowledging  your- 
self my  pupil  ;  were  I  an  ambitious 
ma  i,  I  .should  never  forgive  you,— for 
in  truth  you  by  tar  excel  your  ma-.ter  :  — 
go  on,  and  prosper,  "  Render  unto 
Caesiir  the  thi  ,gs  which  are  Caesar's— 
laugh  at  ad  t'le  tad  b  ys  i'.  t"e  kingdom. 
I  lesi,  dcarJenimy,  thy  true  friend  and 
obliged  tellovv-servant. 

LETTER    LXm. 

Ignatius  Saruko  to  Air.  M . 

Marth  21,  1770, 

"  He,  whicatinot  s-em  his  anjer's  tide, 
•*   Uo  h  a  w:,  j  horse  vmiIh  u   a  brule  ride." 

Jt  i'^.   my  dear  M ,  the  same  with 

the  rest  of  (Ui  passions ;  we  have  Rea- 
son g'ven  Us  (or  .ur  rudder  --Religion  ig 
our  sueei  anchor— our  fixed  star,  Hope 
—Conscience our  faithful  monitor— and 
Ha,  piness  ti,e  gran  1  r  ward.  We  alt  in 
this  iiK.nnei  cai.  preach  up  tnte  maxims; 
— -a-.kanyJHckass  t'  e  uay  to  happiness— 
anu  like  lue  they  wih  j.ve  vent  to  pick- 
ec-up  loniiuon  place  say  in- s—  but  ujark 
how  iiiey  aCt---wny  ju-i  as  you  and  I  do 
—CO  tent  with  acKi  uwirdgm^  a  sii^ht 
ac^uauuance  Wilh  wisduui,  uul  aihjined 

ff 
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of  nppearing  to  net  under  her  sacrt  d  guid- 
ance— You  do  nie  much  more  hoixmr 
than  I  deserve,  in  wishing  to  correspond 
uith  me — the  biilance  ih  f  nlircly  in  your 
f:!\our — but  i  fancy  you  were  under  the 
nialadv  ot"  your  couniry,  hypii'd  for  wiint 
of  fresh  air  and  exeicise— ?(>,  sitting  in 
a  pensive  attitude,  with  lai  k-lustre  eye, 
and  v;icant  connlenancc — the  thought 
obtruded  on  your  faixy  to  give  i^anclio 
a  Ittter — niid  alter  a  hard  confiiA  'tvvixt 
laziness  and  inclination — the  deed  was 
done.  I  verily  believe  you  commit  er- 
vors — only  for  the  sake  of  handsomely 
:'.polo^i^intr  tor  ihem,  as  tumblers  oft 
make  slips  to  surprize  beliolders  with 
iheir  agility  in  recovering  themselves.     I 

liavv-  2\Ir.  B last  night — who  by  the 

way  I  like  much — the  man  I  mean — and 
not  the  genius  (though  of  the  first  rate) 
— he  chattered  and  laughed  like  a  soul 
ignorant   of    evil. — He   asked   about   a 

nujtley  creature  at .     I  told  him 

villi  more  truth  than  wit — that  yon  was 
hypp'd — I  inclose  you  a  proof  print : — 

and  how  does  Mad.  M ,  kcc.  &:c.  ?    Is 

Miss   S better  ?— Is   Mrs.  II , 

]VIis,  1' .  2^1rs.  H ?  Lord  pre- 
serve me  !  what  in  the  name  of  mischief 
have  I  to  do  with  all  this  combustible 
matter  ?  Is  it  not  enough  for  me  that  1  am 
tast  sliding  down  the  vale  of  years  ? 
Have  not  i  a  gout  ?  six  brats,  and  a  wift  ? 
— Oh  reason  !  where  art  thou?  you  see 
by  this  how  much  easier  it  is  to  preach 
than' to  do!  But  stop— we  know  good 
from  evil ;  and,  in  seiious  truth,  we  have 
powers  sutlicicnt  to  withstand  vice,  if  we 
will  ch<;ose  to  exert  ourselves.  In  the 
jield,  if  we  know  the  strength  and  situa- 
tion of  the  enemy,  we  place  out-poits 
and  sentinels— and  take  every  prudent 
method  to  avoid  surprize.  In  coujinon 
lite,  we  must  do  the  same ;— and  trust 
me,  my  honest  friend,  a  victory  gained 
over  passion,  immorality,  and  pride,  de- 
serves Te  Dcums,  better  than  those  gained 
in  the  fields  of  ambition  and  blood. 
Here's  letter  for  letter,  and  so  farewell, 
yours — as  you  behave. 

LETTER    LXIV. 
Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  B . 

London, 

My  dear  Friend,  J"'y  'S,  177a. 

■VoTHiNG  could  possibly  be  more  wel- 
come than  the  favour  of  your  truly 
abliging  letter,  vshich  I  received  the  da/ 


before  yesterday.  Know,  my  wortliy 
young  man — that  it  is  the  pride  of  my 
heart  when  I  reflect  that,  through  the 
favour  of  Providence,  I  was  the  humble 
means  of  good  to  so  worthy  an  obieft. 
May  you  live  to  be  a  credit  to  your  great 
aiul  good  friends,  and  a  blessing  and 
comtort  to  your  honest  parents  ! — May 
you,  my  child,  pursue,  through  God'i* 
mercy,  the  right  paths  of  humility,  can- 
dour, tenijXTance,  benevolence — with  an 
early  piety,  gratitude,  and  praise  to  the 
Almighty  Giver  of  all  your  good  I — gra- 
titude— and  love  for  tl.e  noble  and 
generous  benefa6tors  his  jirovidcnce  has 
so  kindly  moved  in  your  behalf !  Ever 
let  your  actions  be  such  as  your  ov.  11 
heart  can  approve — always  think  before 
you  speak,  and  pause  before  you  act — 
always  suppose  yourself  before  the  eyes 
of  Sir  William — and  Mr.  Garrick. — To 
think  justly,  is  the  way  to  do  rightly — > 
and  by  that  means  you  will  ever  be 
at  peace  within.    I  am  happy  to  hear  Sir 

W cares  so  much  about  your  welfare 

— his  charaderisgreat,becauseit  isgood  ; 
as  to  your  noble  friend  Mr.  Garrick — his 
virtues  are  above  all  praise — he  has  not 
only  the  best  head  in  the  world,  but  the 
best  heart  also  ; — he  delights  in  doing 
good.  Your  father  and  mother  called  on 
me  last  week,  to  shew  me  a  letter  which 
Mr.  Garrick  has  wrote  to  you — keep  it, 
my  dear  btJy,  as  a  treasure  beyond  all 
price — it  would  do  honour  to  the  pen  of 
a  divine — it  breathes  the  spirit  of  father — ■ 
friend — and  christian  ; — indeed  I  knovr 
no  earthly  being  that  I  can  reverence  so 
much  as  your  exalted  and  noble  friend . 
and  patron  Mr.  Garrick.  Your  father 
and  mother,  I  told  you,  I  saw  lately — 
they  \yere  both  well,  and  their  eyes  over- 
flowed at  the  goodness  of  your  noble 
patrons — and  with  the  honest  hope  that 
you  would  prove  yourself  not  unworthy 
of  fheir  kindness. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  my 
poor  black  brethren — I  flatter  myself 
you  will  find  them  not  ungrateful — ihey 
a6t  commonly  from  their  feelings :  i 
have  observed  a  dog  will  love  those  who 
use  him  kindly — and  surely  if  so,  ne- 
groes in  their  state  of  ignorance  and 
bondage  will  not  aft  less  generously,  if 
1  may  judge  them  by  myself — I  should 
suppose  kindness  would  do  any  thing 
with  them  ; — my  soul  melts  at  kindness 
— but  the  contrary,  I  own  with  shame, 
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—makes  me  almost  a  savage. — If  you 
can  witli  cotivciiicncy — when  you  write 
again — scud  me  lialt  a  doztii  cocoa-iuils, 
I  shall  eblet-m  them  for  your  sake — but 
do  not  ihiuk  of  it  if  tliere  is  tlie  lea^t 
diirticulty.  In  regard  to  wages,  I  think 
you  a6ted  quite  right — do  not  seek  too 
liasliiy  to  be  independent — it  is  quite  time 
•nough  yet  for  mic  of  your  age  to  be 
your  own  master.  Head  Mr.  Garrick's 
letter  night  and  morning — put  it  next 
your  heart — impress  it  on  ) our  memory 
— and  may  the  God  of  ail  merey  give 
you  graee  to  follow  his  friendly  dictates  ! 
— I  shall  ever  truly  njoice  to  hear  from 
you,  and  your  well-doing  will  be  a  com- 
fort for  me  ever ;  it  is  not  in  your  own 
j)ower  and  option  to  coiiMnand  riehes 
— wisdom  and  health  are  immediately 
the  gilt  of  God — but  it  is  in  your  own 
breast  to  be  good — therefure,  my  dear 
child,  make  the  only  right  election — 
be  good,  and  trust  the  rest  to  God  ;  and 
remember  he  is  about  your  bed,  and 
about  your  paths,  and  spieth  out  all  your 
■ways.  I  am,  with  pride  and  delight, 
your  true  friend. 

LETTER    LXV. 


Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mrs. 


H- 


February  9,  i774- 
Tt  is  the  most  puzzling  affair  in  nature, 
to  a  mind  that  labours  under  obliga- 
tions, to  know  how  to  express  its  feel- 
ings ; — your  former  tender  solicitude  for 
my  well-doing — and  your  generous  re- 
membrance in  the  present  order — appear 
friendly  beyond  the  common  adions  of 
those  we  in  general  style  good  sort  of 
people; — but  I  will  not  teaze  you  with 
my  nonsensical  thanks — for  I  believe  such 
kind  of  hearts  as  you  are  blest  with  have 
sufficient  reward  in  the  consciousness  of 
afting  humanely.  I  opened  shop  on  Sa- 
tirday  the  29th  of  January — and  have 
met  with  a  success  truly  flattering  ; — it 
shall  be  my  study  and  constant  care  not 
to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  my  friends. 
I  have   pleasure  in  congratulating  you 

upon  Mrs.  W .'s  happy  delivery  and 

pleasing  increase  of  her  family  3 — it  is 
the  hope  and  wish  of  my  heart — that 
your  comforts  in  all  things  may  multiply 
with  your  years — that  in  the  certain  gr^at 
end — you  may  immcrge  without  pain — 
fuU  of  hope — from  corruptible  pleasure 
■^to  immortal  and  incorruptible  life— 


happii-.sss  without  end — and  past  all  hu- 
man comprehension  ; — there  may  you 
and  I — and  all  we  love  (or  care  for) 
meet  !  the  follies — the  parties — distinc- 
tions— feuds  of  ambition — enthusiasm^ 
lusl — and  anger  of  this  miserable  motley 
world — ail  totally  forgot — every  idea 
lost,  and  abs  rbed  in  the  blissful  man- 
sions of  redeeming  love. 

I  have  not  seen  Sir  Jacob  near  a  fort- 
night— but  hope  and  conclude  him  well. 

H is  well,    and  grows    very   fat— 

an  easy  mind — full  purse — and  a  good 
table — great  health — and  much  indul- 
gence— all  these  conduce  terribly  to 
plumpness.  I  must  beg,  when  you  see 
Mr. ,  if  not  improper  or  inconve- 
nient, that  you  will  inform  him — that 
where  there  is  but  little — every  little 
helps ;  I  think  he  is  too  humane  to  be 
offended  at  the  liberty — and  too  honest 
to   be  displeased  with  a   truth.     I  am, 

with  grateful  thanks  to  Mr.  H ^your 

sincerely  humble  servant  and  poor 
friend. 

My  best  half  and  Sanchonetta's  are  all 
well. 

LETTER    LXVL 


hnatlus  Sancho  to  Miss 


Sept.  12,  I77J. 


n^HERE  is  nothlngr  In 


j^  nciYc  »o  wuLwiijg  ill  nature  more  v«x- 
atious  than  contributing  to  the  unea- 
siness of  those,  whose  partiality  renders 
them  anxious  for  our  well-doing — the 
honest  heart  dilates  with  rapture  when  it 
can  happily  contribute  pleasure  to  its 
friends.  You  see  by  this  that  I  am  cox- 
comb enough  to  suppose  me  and  mine  of 
consequence  !  but  if  it  is  so — it  is  such 
as  you  whose  partial  goodness  have 
grafted  that  folly  on  my  natural  trunk  of 
dulness.  I. am,  in  truth,  in  a  very  unfit 
mood  for  writing — -Yor  poor  Lydia  is 
very  so  so— Mrs.  Sancho  not  very  stout; 
^-and  for  me,  I  assure  you,  that  of  my 
pair  of  feet — two  are  at  this  instant  in 
pain  !  This  is  the  worst  side — but  cou- 
rage !  Hope!  delusive  cheating  Hope  ! 
beckons  Self-love,  and  enlists  him  of  her 
side — and,  together,  use  their  friendly 
eloquence  to  persuade  me  that  better 
times  are  coming.  Your  beloved  wife 
(cries  Self-love)  will  have  a  happy  time, 
and  be  up  soon,  strong  and  hearty. 
Your  child  (cries  Hope)  will  get  the  bet- 
U  U  ter 
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trr  of  her  illness — and  2,ro\v  up  a  l)les>.ing  shiim,  believing  the  family  to  be  all  there, 

and  coiufovt  to  your  evening  life — and  The  day  ;!fter  you  left  town  her  Grace 

your  friend  will  soon  be  in  town    and  died  ; — that  day  week    she  was  at  my 

enliven  your  winter   prospects      Trust,  door — the  day  alter  I  had  the  honour  of 

trust  in  the  Almii;hty — his  providence  is  a  long  audi(  nee  in    her  dressing-room, 

your  shield — it  is  hi->  love,  it  is  his  mercy,  Alas!   thi-^   hour  blessed  with   health— 

which  has  hitherto  supported  and  kept  crowned  with  honors-loaded  with  riches, 

you  up.     See,    see  !  cries    Hope  !    look  and  eiieircK  d  m  ith  friends — the  next  re- 

where  Religion,  with  P'aith  on  her  rigl't,  duccd  to  a  lump  of  poor  clay — a  tenement 

and  Charity  on  her  left,  and  a  numerous  for     worms! — Earth    re-i)0ssesses    part 

train  of  blessings   in  her  rear,  come  to  of  what  she  gave — and  the   freed  spirit 

thy  support.      f''ond  foolish  mortal,  leave  mounts  on  wings  of  fire: — her  disorder 

complaining — all    will    be    right — all  is  was  a  stojipage — siie  fell  ill   the  evening 

right.    .Adieu,    my  good    friend — write  of  the  Friday  t!iat  I  last  saw  her — conti- 

liie  souict'iin. ,  to  chase  away  idle  fears,  nued  in  her  full  senses  to  the  last.     The 

and  to  strengthen  hope.     Too  true  it  is,  good  she  hud  done  reached  the  skies  long 


that  where  the  tendir  passions  are  con- 
cerned, our  sex  are  towards.  Yours 
sincerely. 

Mrs.  Sancbo  sends  her  best  Avishes. 

LETTER    LXVII. 
Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  M——. 


before  her  lamented  death — and  are  tiie 
only  heralds  that  are  worth  the  pursuit 
of  wisdom  ; — as  to  her  bad  deed.-.,  I  have 
never  heard  of  them.  Had  it  been  for 
the  best,  God  would  have  lent  her  a 
little  loncer  to  a  foolish  world,  which 
hardly  deserved  so  gcu  d  a  woman ; — 
for  my  own  part,  I  have  lost  a  friend — • 
July  23,  1777.       and  perhaps  it  is  better  so.     "  Whatever 

Y^s — too  true  it  is' — for  the  many  (aye,    is,"  &c.  &c.     1  wi^h  S knew  this 

and  some  of  those  many  carry  their  heavy  news,  for  many  reasons.  I  am 
beads  l>igh)  too  true  for  the  miserable —  inclined  to  believe  her  Grace's  death  is 
the  needy — thesick — for  many,  alas !  u  ho  the  only  thing  that  will  most  conduce  to 
now  may  have  no  helper — for  the  child  of  his  reform.  I  fear  neither  his  gratitude 
folly  poor  S — ,  and  even  for  thy  worthless  nor  sensibility  will  be  much  hurt  upou 
friend  Sancho.  It  is  too  true,  that  the  hearing  the  news — it  will  a6t  upon  his 
Almighty  has  called  to  her  rich  reward  fears,  and  make  him  do  right  upon  a 
—  «!ic  who,  whilst  on  earth,  approved  her-  hnse  principle.  Hang  him!  he  teazes 
self  his  beat  delegate.     How  blind,  how    nic  whenever  I  think  of  him.     I  supped 

silly,  is  the  mortal  wlio  places  any  trust    last  niiihi  with  St. ;  he  called  in  just 

or  hope  in  aught  but  the  AlUiighty  !  now,  and  says  he  has  a  right  to  be  re- 
. — "b'ou  are  just,  beautilully  just,  in  your  inembered  to  you.  You  and  he  are  two 
sketch  of  the  vicissitudes  of  worldlv  bliss,  old  monkies — the  more  I  abuse  and  rate 
. — We  rise  the  lover — dine  the  huhband  you,  the  better  friend  you  think  me. 
—and  loo  ott,  alas  !  lay  down  the  forlorn  As  von  have  found  out  that  your  spirits 
widower.  Never  so  struck  in  my  life  ;  govern  your  head — yon  will  of  course 
r— it  was  on  Friday  night,  between  len  contrive  every  method  of  keeping  yoar 
and  eleven,  just  preparing  for  my  con-    instrument    in    tune: — sure  I  am  that 

eluding  pipe — the  duke  ot  M 's  man    batKing — riding--walking — in  succession 

Jiiijcks.  *'  Have  you  heard  the  bad  — the  two  latter  not  violent — will  brace 
news? — No.  "  The  Duchess  of  Queens-  your  nerves — purify  your  blood — invi- 
bcrry  died  last  ni^^ht!" — I  felt  tit  ly  di'-  gorate  its  circulation: — add  to  the  rest 
ferent  sensations — unbelief  was  upper-  contiueiicjj — yes,  again  I  repeat  it,  conti' 
most — when  he  rruslied  my  inncdibility,  nencij  ; — before  you  reply,  think — re- 
by  sayi.ig  he  had  been  to  know  how  his  think — and  think  again — look  into  your 
Grace  did — who  was  also  very  poorly  in  Bil:le — look  in  Young — peep  into  your 
health.  Now  the  preceding  day,  Thurs-  own  breast — if  your  he;?rt  warrants  what 
day  (the  day  on  which  she  expired),  I  your  head  counsels — aiSt  then  boldly.— 
bad   received  a    very    penitential  letter    Oh !    apropos — pray    thank    my    noble 

from  S ',  dated  from  St.  Helena  , —   friend  Mrs.  H for  her  friendly  pre- 

this  letter  I  inclosed  in  a  long  tedious  sent  of  C —  J — ;  it  did  Mrs.  Sancho 
cpibilc  of  my  own — and  sent  to  Peter*   service,  and  does  poor  Billy  great  good 

— who 
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— wlio  lins  (through  liLs  teeth)  been 
plamied  with  a  cough — which  I  hope 
M'ill  not  turn  to  t!.e  whooping  sort; 
tl)(^  gills  greet  yi'ii  as  their  respedcil 
school-nmster.     As  to  your  spiriteil  kiiiJ 

offer  of  a  K ,  why  when  you  please 

— you  know  what  I  intend  doing  with 
it. 

Pi)or  Lady  S ,  I  fi.id,  still  lingerfi 

this  side  the  world.  Alas  I  when  will 
tlie  liappy  period  arrive,  that  the  sons 
of"  mortality  may  greet  each  other  with 
the  joyful  news,  that  sin,  pain,  sorrow, 
and  death,  are  no  more;  skies  without 
clouds,  earth  without  crimes,  life  without 
d'.^ath,  world  without  end  ! — peace,  bliss, 
and  harmony,  where  the  Loid  God — 
All  in  all — King  of  kings — Lord  of  lords 
— reigneth — omnipotent — for  ever — for 

ever  ! — may    you,  my    dear  INI , 

and  all  f  love — yea  the  whole  race  of 
Adam,  join  with  my  unwortliy  weak 
.self,  in  the  stupendous — astoi.iihing — ■ 
soul-cheering  Halidaj  .hs ! — where  eha- 
rity  may  be  swallowed  up  in  love — hope 
in  biiss — and  faith  in  glorious  certainty  ! 
We  will  mix,  my  boy,  with  all  conn- 
tries,  colours,  faiths — see  the  countless 
multitudes  ofthe  first  world — the  myriads 
descended  from  the — ark — the  patri- 
archs— sages — prophets— and  heroes  ! 
My  head  turns  round  at  the  vast  idea  ! 
we  wi.l  mingle  with  them,  and  try  to 
untwist  the  vast  chain  of  blessed  Provi- 
dence— which  puzzles  and  bafHes  human 
uuderstai.'ding.     Adieu.     Yours,  6cc. 

LETTER    LXVIir. 
Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  M 


Aiigunt  14,  1777. 

^Jy  dear  M ,  I  know "f nil  well  thy 

silence  must  proceed  from  ill  health. 
To  say  it  concerns  me,  is  dull  nonsense 
—self-love  without  principle  will  inspire 
even  devils  with  affeCiiun;  by  so  much 
less  as  thou  ai  prehendest  thy  friend  has 
diabolical  about  him — so  mayest  thou 
judge  of  his  feelings  towards  thee. 
Why  wilt  thou  not  part  with  ihy  hair  ? 
most  assuredly  I  do  believe  it  would  re- 
lieve thee  past  measure — thou  dost  not 
fancy  thy  strength  (like  Sampson's  the 
Israelite)  lieth  in  thy  hair?  Remem.ber 
he  was  shorn  through  folly — lie  lost  his 
wits  previ  )us  to  his  losing  his  locks — do 
thou  consent  to  lose  tiiine,  in  order  to 
save  thy  better  judgment.    I  know  no 


worse  soul-sinking  pain  than  the  head- 
ach,  t'jough  (thank  Heaven)  I  am  not 
ofien  visift'd  with  it.  1  long  to  see  th-^e 
— and  will  soon,  if  in  my  power; — sonie 
od  1  folks  would  think  it  would  hive  teen 
but  good  m  mners  to  have  thanked  yoa 
for  the  fawn — but  then,  says  the  punster, 
that  wonld  have  been  so  likey/.'Wff-ing— • 

which  J.  M ioves   not,  vo,  nor 

Sancho  either; — it  is  the  hypocrite's  key 
to  the  great  man's  henrt — 'tis  the  re- 
source of  cowanily  curs — atid  deceit'ul 
b — p — s — -it  is  the  spaniel's  sort — and 
man's  disgrace — it  is — in  siiort,  the  day 
is  so  Iiot — that  I  c;uinot  say  at  present 
any  more  about  it — but  that  the  fawa 
was  large,  fresh,  and  worthy  the  giver, 
the  receiver,  and  the  joyous  souls  that 
eat  it.  Billy  has  sutleied  much  in  get- 
tmg  his  teeth — I  have  jnst  wished  him 
joy  by  his  mother's  desire,  who  siys  that 
he  took  resolution  at  last,  and  walked  to 
her  some  few  steps  quite  alo'.e.  Albeit 
it  give  me  no  small  pleasure — yet,  upon 
consideration,  what  I  approve  of  now, 
perhaps,  (should  I  live  to  see  him  at 
man's  estate),  I  might  then  disapprove 
— unless  God's  grace  should  as  ably  sup- 
port him  through  the  quick-sands — rocks 
— and  shoals  of  life — as  it  has  happily 
the  honest  being  I  am  now  writing  to. 
God  give  you  health  ! — your  own  con- 
durt  will  secure  peace — your  friends 
bread.  As  to  honours,  leave  it  with  titles 
— to  knaves — and  be  content  with  liat 
of  an  honest  man,  "  the  noblest  work  of 
God."  Shave — shave — shave  !  Fare- 
well, yours  sincerely. 

LETTER    LXIX. 

Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mr.  J —  iT—e. 

My  dear  W_e,  M^y  4,  ..-g. 

Your  short  lettp  gave  me  much  j,ica- 
sure — whichiwould  have  been  en- 
larged, had  your  epistle  been  loiger,— . 
but  I  make  allowances — as  I  ought—. 
for  the  number  of  friends  who  wish 
equ  lly  with  me — and  exptft  to  be  gra- 
tiried.  You  are  greatly  fortunate  in  en- 
joying your  health  — for  which  I  dvubt 
not  but  you  are  truiy  thankful  to  liie 
Almighty  Giver.  As  to  your  success, 
it  is  the  best  comment  upon  your  con- 
duct ; — for  rectitude  of  principle  and 
humb'e  deportment,  added  to  strict  at- 
tention and  good  nature,  must  make 
even  fools  and  knaves  wish  you  weL — ■ 
Uu  2  thcugli 
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though  envy  will  mix  itself  wi\h  the  tran- 
sient kindness  of  such — but  with  such  no- 
hy  natures  as  you  went  out  happily  con- 
nected with,  you  are  every  day  sowing  the 
good  seeds  of  your  future  fortune,  I  hope 
to  live  to  see  you  return — the  comfort  and 
honour  of  your  good  father  and  family  3  — 
but  observe — I  do  not  wish  you  half  a  mil- 
lion, clogged  with  the  tears  and  blood  of 
the  poor  natives  ; — no — a  decent  compe- 
tence got  with  honesty — and  that  will  keep 
increasing  like  the  widow's  cruse,  and  de- 
scend down  to  posterity  with  accumulat- 
ed blessings.  You  desire  to  transfer  your 
share  in  me  to  your  brother  Joe  ; — now 
be  it  known  to  you — Joe  has  interest  suf- 
ficient in  his  own  natural  right  widi  me, 
to  secure  him  every  attention  in  my  poor 
power.  But  you  flatter,  my  good  friend 
—though  your  flattery  forms  a  good  ex- 
cuse with  it— you  flatter  the  poor. 

I  say  nothing  of  politics — I  hate  such 
subjec4s  ; — the  public  papers  will  inform 
you  of  miiitakes — blood — taxes — misery 
•—murder — the  obstinacy  of  a  t'cw — and 
the  madness  and  villany  of  a  many.  I 
expect  a  very,  very  long  U  tter  from  you 
— in  answer  to  a  sermon  I  wrote  you  iast 

year.     Miss  • is  still  divinely  fair  ; 

— she  is  a  good  girl,  but  no  match  for 

Nabobs.    Mrs.  C is  as  handsome 

as  ever — and  R as  friendly.    God 

bless  them !  feasting  or  fasting  !  sleeping 
or  waking !  May  God's  providence 
watch  over  and  proteilA:  them — and  all 
such  ! — Your  brother  Frank  is  a  sweet 
boy — a  painter,  w  ho  would  wish  to  draw 
a  cherub,  will  iind   no    titter  snbjeOt. 

The  C ds — but  what  have  I  to  do 

with  good  people,  who  will  of  tunnse  all 
write  for  themselves  ? — so  let  them. 
Yourfather  ! — Oh,  Jack  !  what  a  cordial ! 
— what  a  rich  luxury  is  it  to  be  able  to 
contribute,  by  well-doing,  to  a  father's, 
nay  a  whole  family  of  kindred  love,  and 
heart-felt  atfeClion  !  what  a  blis.'.  to  add 
to  all  their  happiness — and  to  insure  your 
ewn  at  the  same  time  ! — ]May  this  high 
pleasure  be  thine  !  and  may  the  God  of 
truth  and  fountain  of  all  good  enricli  thy 
heart  and  head  with  his  spirit  and  wis- 
dom— crown  your  labours  with  success — 
and  guard  youfrcm  avarice — ambition— 
—and  every  Asiatic  evil — so  that  your 
native  laud  may  receive  you  with  riches 
and  honour — your  friends  with  true  joy 
— heightened  with  sincere  respect !  So 
wishes — so  prophesies— thy  true  friend 
ajid  obliged  servant. 


LETTER    LXX. 

Ignatius  Sam  ho  lu  Mr.  Jp- e. 

Charles-street,  M.irch  13,  1779. 
V"ou  wish  me  to  write  a  consolatory  let- 
ter to  Mrs.   \V e.     My  good 

friend,  what  can  1  possibly  write  but  your 
good  sense  must  haveaiiiicipated  ?  The 
soul-endearing  soothings  of  cordial  love 
have  the  best  and  strongest  efi^ects  upon 
the  grief-torn  mind  : — you  have  of  course 
told  her  that  thanks  are  due,  greatly  so  ! 
to  a  merciful  God,  who  might  have  be- 
reaved her  of  a  child,  instead  of  a  worthy 
cousin  ! — or  that  she  ought  to  feel  com- 
fort— and  to  ackncjwledge  divinemercy — 
that  it  was  not  her  husband  : — that  to 
lament  the  death  of  thi'.t  amiable  girl,  is 
false  sorrow  in  the  extreme: — why  la- 
ment the  great  bliss  and  choice  prize  of 
what  we  love  ? — what  is  it  she  has  not 
gained  by  an  early  death  ? — You  will  say 
— she  was  good — and  will  suppose  that 
in  the  tender  connexions  of  wife — friend 
— and  mother — she  would  have  been  an 
honoured  and  esteemed  example.  I'rue, 
she  might — and  it  is  as  true,  she  might 
have  been  unhappily  paired,  ill-matched 
to  some  morose,  ill-minded,  uneven  ba- 
siiaw  ; — 'ihe  miiiht  have  fell  from  atllu- 
eiice  to  want — from  honour  to  infamy — 
fn  111  iiuioccnce  to  guilt : — in  short,  we 
mistake  too  commonly  the  objetSts  of  our 
grief  5  — the  living  demand  our  tears — 
the  dead  (if  their  lives  were  virtuous)  our 
gratuiations  ; — in  your  case,  all  that  can 
be'  said  is — earth  has  lost  an  opening 
sweet  flower  (which,  had  it  lasted  longer, 
must  of  course  soon  fade) — and  heaven 
has  gained  an  angel,  which  will  bloom 
for  ever — so  let  us  hear  no  more  of  grief. 
We  all  must  follow.    No  !  let  us  rejoice, 

with  yuur  worthy  friend  Mrs.  *. 

Joy  to  I  he  good  couple  !  May  they  each 
iind  their  rc^peclive  wishes  !  May  he  find 
the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  obliged 
and  pleading  duty  ! — and  she,  the  sub-" 
stantial,  fond,  solid  rewards  due  to  a  rec- 
titude of  conduct,  marked  strongly  with 
kindness  and  wisdom  !  And  may  you, 
my  friend! — but  my  leg  aches— my  foot 
swells — I  can  only  say,  my  love  to  the 

♦  This  union  was  remarkable  for  disparity  of 
years  ;  the  bridegroom  being  78,  ihe  bride  in  the 
blsQin  of  youth.  _ 


Scft.  II. 


RECENT. 


CGI 


C els,  and  fo  poor  .Toe  :iiul   Frank. 

Reail  lliis  to    Mrs.  W e.     My    silly 

rensonini;  niav  be  too  weak  to  rcacli  licr  ; 
. — but.  liowrvcr,  slic  may  sn)i!c  at  my  ab- 
surdities ; — if  so,  I  sliallliavf  a  romfort — 
as  lever  wish  touive  pkasiirt-  to  btrdcar 
Rcx — and  tlie  pride  ot  niy  Ik  art  is  ever  to 
))!ease  o:.e — alas !  — and  tbat  one  a  wife. 
So  writes  tliy  true  friend. 


Mr.  W- 


-e  comes  as  far  as  P —  Gar- 


dens— but  cannot  nacli  Charles-street. 
Hoiv's  tlttit  ? 
I  bear  my  sebeme  of  taxation  was  in- 
serted direetly,  and  sboukl  be  glad  to  see 
the  paper,  if  easily  got. 


LETTER     LXXI. 


liliiatius  Saric/io  to  J- 


-,  Esij. 


Dear  Sir        Charles-street,  June  i6,  i7~9. 

Tn  truth,  I  was  never  more  puzzled  in 
my  life  than  at  this  present  writing — 
the  a6ls  of  common  kindness,  or  the  etfn- 
siousof  merecomlnon-wiIl,IsilouldkI1ow 
'what  to  reply  to — but  by  my  conscience, 
you  a&.  upon  so  grand  a  scale  of  urbani- 
ty, that  a  man  should  possess  a  mind  as 
noble,  and  a  heart  as  ample,  as  yourself ! 
before  he  attempts  even  to  be  grateful 
upon  pa|>er.  You  have  mademc  richer 
than  ever  I  was  in  my  life — till  this  day 
I  thought  a  bottle  oi  good  wine  a  large 
possession.  Sir,  I  will  enioy  your  good- 
ness with  a  glad  heart — and  every  de- 
serving soul  I  mtet  with  shall  share  a  glass 
with  me,  and  join  in  drinking  the  gene- 
rous donor's  health.  Mrs.  Sancho's  eyes 
betray  her  feelings — she  bids  me  think 
for  her  which  1  do  most  sincerely,  and 
for  myself. 


mind  in  a  great  raca<;nrp  forms  either  the 
heaven  or  hell  in  both  worlds,     I  rejoice 

sincerely  at  the  happinesscjf  Mrs.  W , 

and  may  their  happiness  increase  with  fa- 
mily and  trade  I — and  may  you  both  en- 
joy the  heart-felt  delight  of  seeing  your 
children's  chiltiren  walking  in  the  track 
of  grace  ! — I  have,  to  my  shame  be  it 
spoken,  intended  writing  to  you  for  these 
twelve  months  past — but  in  truth  I  was 
deterred  through  a  fear  of  giving  pain  : 
our  history  has  had  little  in  it  but  cares 
and  anxieties — which  (as  it  is  the  well- 
experienced  lot  of  n)ortality)  we  struggle 
with  it,  with  religion  on  one  hand,  and 
hope  on  the  other. 

Mr.  W ,  whose  looks  and  address 

bespeak  a  good  heart  and  good  sense, 
called  on  me.  I  will  not  say  how  much 
I  was  pleased — pray  make  my  kindest  re- 
spet-ts  to  yenir  good  partner,  and  tell  him, 
J  think  I  have  a  right  to  trouble  him  with 
my  musical  nonsense.  I  wish  it  better 
for  my  own  sake — bad  as  it  is,  I  know 
he  will  not  despise  it,  because  he  has  niorr 
goe)d-naturc  : — I   hear  a  good  report  of 

Mr,  S ,  and    that  his  humanity  has 

received  the  thanks  of  a  community  in  a 
public  manner.  May  he  !  and  you  !  and 
all  I  love,  enjoy  the  blissful  feelings  of 
large  humanity  !  There  is  a  plaudit — as 
much  superior  toman's  as  heaven  is  above 
earth  !  Great  God,  in  thy  mercy  and 
unbounded  goodness,  grant  that  even  I 
may  rejoice  through  eternity  with  those 
I  have  respeiSted  and  esteemed  here  !  Mrs. 
Sancho  joins  me  in  love  to  yourself  and 
Mr.  H .  Your  son  Jacob  is  the  de- 
light of  my  girls — whenever  he  calls  on 
us,  the  work  is  flung  by,  and  the  mouths 
all  distended  with  laughter  :  he  is  a  vile 
romp  with  children.  1  am,  dear  Madam, 
with  true  esteem  and  respeCt,  your  obliged 
servant. 


LETTER    LXXII. 

Ignatius  Sancho  to  Mrs.  H  >     »« 

Dear  Madam,  June  17,  1779- 

Your  son,  who  is  a  welcome  visitor 
wherever  he  comes,  made  himself 
more  welcome  to  me  by  the  kind  proof 
of  j'our  regard  he  brought  in  his  hands. 
Souls  like  yours,  who  delight  in  giving 
pleasure,  enjoy  a  heaven  on  earth  ;  for  i 
am  convinced  tbat  the  disposition  of  the 


LETTER   LXXIII. 
Jgnaliiis  Sancho  to  Miss  L- 

Charles-street,  Sept.  11,  i779. 
J  CANNOT  forbear   returning   my  dear 

Miss  L our  united  thanks  for  her 

generous  present — which  came  exaftly  in 
time  to  grace  poor  Marianne's  birth-day, 
which  was  yesterday  : — the  bird  wa« 
good,  and  well-dressed  ;  that  and  a  large 
apple-pye  feasted  the  whole  fainily  of  th^ 
U  u  3  Sai>cUo* 
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Sanchc;.     Mi';s  L was  tcwsted  ;  and    of  these  Fragments  of  our  Highland  poe- 

althou9;h  we  had  neither  ringing  of  bells,  try.  The  first  time  I  was  shewn  the 
nor  firing  of  guns,  yet  the  day  was  cele-  copies  of  some  of  thcRi  in  manuscript,  by 
brated  with  n.irth  and  decencv — and  a  our  friend  John  Home,  I  was  inclined  to 
degree  of  sincere  joy  and  urbanity  seldom    be  a  little  incredulous  on  that  head  ;  but 

to  be  seen  on  R 1  birth-days.    IVIary,    Mr.  Home  removed  my  scruples,  by  in- 

as  queen  of  the  day,  invited  two  or  three    forming  me  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
young  frif  lids— her  breast  filled  wiih  de-    procured   them  from  Mr.   Macpherson, 
light,    unmixed    with   cares,    her    heart    the  translator.      These   two   gentlemen 
<ianced  in  her  eyes — and  she  looked  the    were  drinking    the    waters    together  at 
happy  mortal.     Grrat  God  of  mercy  and    Moffat  last  autumn  ;  when  their  conver- 
lovr  !   why,  why,  in  a  few  fleeting  years,     sv*ii<5n  fell  upon  Highland  poetry,    which 
are  all   the  gay  day  dreams  of  youthful    Pvlr.   Macpherson   extolled  very   highly, 
innocence   to  vanish  ?   why   can  we  not    Our  friend,  who  knew  him  to  be  a  good 
purchase  prudencf, decency,  and  wisdom,    scholar,    and  a    man  of  taste,  found  his 
but  at  the  oxpence  of  our  peace?     Slow    curiosity  excited  ;  and  asked  whether  he 
circumspcrt  caution  implies  suspicion —    had  ever  translate  d  any  of  them  ?     Mr, 
and  where  suspicion  dwells,  confidence    M^icp'erson    replied,   that  he  never  iiad 
dwells  U'  t.   I  believe  I  wn'e  nonsense —    attempted  any  such  thing;   and  doubted 
but  the  dull  weather,  added    to   a  dull    whether  it  was  possible  to  transfuse  such 
imagination,    must,  and  I  trust  will,  in-    beauties  into  our  language  ;    but  for  Mr. 
dine  you   to   excuse  me :    if  I  mistuke    Home's    satisfa6tion,    and    in    order   to 
not,  writing  requires — what  I  could  tell    give  him  a  general   notion  of  the  strain 
you,  but  dare  not — lor  I  have  smarted    of  that  wild  poetry,   he  would  endeavour 
pnccalready.  In  short,  I  write  just  what    to  turn  one  of  theVn  into  English.      He 
1  think — and    you  know  Congreve  says    accordingly  brougiit  him  one  next  day  ; 

which  our  friend  was  so  much    pleased 

with,     that   he   never    ceased    soliciting 

I>Ir,  Macpiierson  till  he  insensibly   pro- 

and 

"  Eiror  lives  ere  reason  can  be  born." 


somewhere^  that 

Thouglit  precciies  tlie  will," 


Now  will — reason — and  gratitude,  nil 
three  powerfully  impel  me  to  thank  you 


duced  that  small  volume  which  has  been 
published. 

After  this  volume  was  in  every  body's 
hands,  and  universally  admired,  we  heard 


not  for  your  goose-nor  for  anypJcu-    ev^O'/'^.V  new  reasons,  which  put  iheau 


riary  self-giati!ying  marks  of  gei'.erosity 
—but  for  the  benevolent  urbanity  cf  your 
nature — wi  ich  counsels  your  good  heart 
to  think  of  the  lowly  and  less  fortunate. 
But  what  are  mv  thanks,  what  the.  echoed 
praises  of  the  world,  to  the  l.eart-approv- 
ing  sensations  of  true  charity  I — which  is 
but  the  prelude  to  the  divine  address  at 
the  last  day.     "  Well  dc/ue,  thou  good,' 


ibenticity,  not  the  great  antiquity,  which 
the  translator  ascribes  to  them,  beyond  all 
question  :  fir  their  antiquity  is  a  point 
which  must  be  ascertained  by  reasoning; 
thou_h  tl;e  arguments  he  employs  seem 
very  probable  and  convincing.  But  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  these  poems  are  in  every 
body's  mouth  in  the  Highlands,  have 
been  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and 


&c.  &c.     That  you  and  all  I  l.ne-and    '''''.  f  ^"  ''S^  beyond  all  memory  and  tra- 

even    poor  me — may    hear  those  joylul  ''  '""",  '         .,      ^            tt-  >  ■      ,    ■  •  ,- 

,„^^Ar.  -.r.  ,\  ^  ,^^r,  ^^    f,.^..,-.    8-^   lit- /  1  u  t  h  c  f  <un  1 1 V  o  t  c  vcr  y  fl  1  ii  fi  I  a  tt  d  cli  1  cf" 

words,  is  the  prayer  or  yours,  &.c.  &.c.  .      ,                ■•,"■,,, 

^     ^  tau)  there  was  anciently  retained  a  bard, 

^^  _         whose  olnce  was  the  same  wit!i  tiiat  of 

the  Greek   rhapsodists  ;    and  the  general 

subjett  of  the  poems  which  they  recited, 

was  the  wars  o!  Fingal  ;  an  epoch  no  less 

celei^rated  among  them,  than  the  wars  of 

Troy   among  the    Greek    poets.      This 

c;r  ^,.  ,      ,  ,     ,         custom  is  not  even  yet  altopether  abo- 

^'  ♦  Edinburgh,  Aug.  16,1700,         i-   u     1       ,.1      1        1        j'    •  ^         »  j 

^  '      ^  hshed  ;   the  bard  and  piper  are  esteemed 

J  AM  not  surprised  to  find  bv  yourletter,    j^e    most  honourable  offices  in  a  chief- 

that  Mr,  Gray  should  have  entertained    ,;,i„-,s  familv,   and  these    two   charaaers 

.suspicions  with  regard  to  the  autheiilicity    ^^.^  frequently  united  in  the  same  person. 

Adam 


LETTER    LXXIV. 
David  Hume,  Esq.  to 


Sea.  II. 


R    E    C    !•    N    T. 
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Adam  Smith,  the  ci-Ie'nrnl'^d  |xrf)!'cssor  in 
Glasoo^v,  told  me,  th.it  llie  piper  uf  llie 
Ai"g\li'>hiie  militin  rcpcnifcl  to  him  ;iil 
those  pot-ms  V  hich  Mr.  .M.ic|/lK'r.i()t)  l;is 
tr.r.ilaldd.and  many  tiiorco'  eqiuilbc-auiy- 
M.ijor  Miitkay,  lotd  Kac's  brother,  also 
told  UK',  that  lie  rtmen'bcrs  liiem  per- 
fediy  ;  as  likewise  did  thelairil  of  Mac- 
farlane,  t  e  iriealcst  niilitj'.iarian  wiioin 
we  h  ivc  ill  this  couilry,  and  who  in  ists 
so  st.onglv  on  the  historical  truth,  as  well 
as  on  the  poetical  beauty  of  (Iiese  pro- 
dudttoi  s,  J  could  add  tiie  laird  and  lady 
]VIaeleod  to  these  authorities,  with  many 
mor  ,  if  the^e  were  not  sufficient ;  as  liif-y 
live  in  diliijrent  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
very  remote  from  each  other,  an.l  they 
coiilrl  only  be  acquainted  with  pf)ems  that 
had  become  in  a  manner  national  works, 
and  .lad  gradually  spread  tiieniseUes  into 
every  mouth,  and  imprinted  on  eveiy 
memory. 

Eveiy  body  in  Edinburgh  is  so  con- 
vinced ot  t  is  truth,  lh.:t  ue  have  endea- 
voured to  put  Mr.  Maepherson  on  a  way 
of  procuring;  us  moreof  these  wild  flowers. 
He  is  a  modest  sensible  young  man,  not 
settled  in  any  living,  nut  employed  as  a 
private  tutor  in  ]\Ir.  Graham  oi'  lialgo- 
wan's  family,  a  way  of  life  which  he  is 
not  foiid  of.  We  have  therefore  set  about 
a  subscription  of  a  guinea,  or  two  guineas 
a-piece,  in  order  to  euiible  him  to  quit 
that  fimilv,  and  undertake  a  mission  into 
the  Highlands,  where  he  hopes  to  recover 
more  of  these  Fragu:ients.  There  is.  in 
p.nriicular,  a  country  surgeon  somewhere 
in  Lochaber,  who,  he  Siiys,  can  recite  a 
great  number  of  tiiem,  but  never  com- 
mitted them  to  writing  ;  as  indeed  the 
orthograph}'  of  the  Highland  L:riguage  is 
not  fixed,  and  the  natives  have  always 
employed  more  the  sword  than  the  pen. 
This  surgei  n  has  by  heart  the  epic  poem 
mentioned  by  jSIr.  Maepherson  in  his 
preface  :  and  as  he  is  somewliat  old,  and 
IS  the  only  person  living  that  has  it  en- 
tire, we  are  in  the  more  haste  to  recover 
a  monument,  which  will  certainly  be  re- 
garded as  a  curiosity  in  the  republic  of 
letters. 

I  own,  that  my  first  and  chief  objection 
to  the  authenticity  of  these  Fraguients, 
was  not  on  account  of  the  noble  and  even 
tender  strokes  which  they  contain  ;  for 
these  are  the  offspring  of  Genius  and  Pas- 
sion in  all  comitries ;  I  was  only  surprised 
at   the  regular  j,l.iu  which  ap^'ears   in 


.some  of  these  pieces,  and  wliic'i  .serms  to 
be  the  v.'ork  of  a  more  cuhivateil  age. 
None  of  the  sj)ccimens  of  barbarous 
poetry  known  to  us,  the  Hebrew,  Ara- 
bian, or  any  other,  contained  this  species 
of  beauty  .  and  if  a  regular  epic  poem,  or 
even  any  thing  of  that  kind,  nearly  regu- 
lar, should  also  come  tVi-m  that  rough  cli- 
mate, or  uncivilized  people,  it  would 
appear  to  me  a  phenomenon  altogether 
unaccountable. 

I  remember,  Mr.  Maepherson  to'd  me, 
that  the  heroes  of  this  Highland  epic 
were  not  only  like  Homer's  heroes,  their 
own  butchers,  bakers,  and  cooks,  but  al- 
.so  iluir  own  shoemakers,  carpenters,  and 
smiths.  He  mentioned  an  incident, 
which  put  this  matter  in  a  remarkable 
liglit.  A  w.irrior  has  the  head  of  his 
spear  struck  off  in  i)attlej  upon  which 
he  immediately  retires  behind  the  army, 
where  a  forge  was  erefted  j  makes  a  new 
one  ;  hurries  back  to  the  aftion  j  pierces 
his  enemy,  while  the  iron,  which  was  yet 
red-hot,  hisses  in  the  wound.  Ihis 
imagery  you  will  allow  to  be  singular, 
and  so  well  imagined,  that  it  v.-ould  have 
been  adopted  bv  Homer,  had  t!ie  man- 
ners of  the  Greeks  allowed  him  to  have 
employed  it, 

I  forgot  to  mention,  as  another  jiroof 
of  the  auihenticity  of  these  poem.-;,  nnd 
even  of  tiie  reality  of  the  adventures  con- 
tained in  them,  that  the  names  of  the  he- 
roes, Fingal,  Oscur,  Osur,  Oscan,  Der- 
mid,  are  still  given  in  the  Highlands  to 
large  mastiffs,  in  the  .same  manner  as  we 
atfi.x.  to  them  the  names  of  Caesar,  Pora- 
pey,  Hedor;  or  the  French  that  of 
Marlborough. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find,  that  a 
person  of  so  fine  a  taste  as  Mr.  Gray  ap- 
proves of  these  Fragments,  as  it  may 
convinoe  us,  that  our  fondness  of  them 
is  not  altogether  founded  on  national  pre- 
possessions, which,  however,  you  know  to 
be  a  little  strong.  Tie  translation  is  ele- 
gant; but  I  made  an  objedion  to  the  au- 
thor, which  I  wisii  you  would  communi- 
cate to  Mr.  Gray,  that  we  may  judge  of 
the  justness  of  it.  There  a[)peared  to  me 
many  verses  in  his  prose,  and  all  of  them 
in  the  same  measure  with  Mr.  Shenstone's 
famous  ballad. 

Ye  shepherds,  so  careless  and  free, 
^Vhose  flocks  never  carelessJy  roam,  &c. 

Pray  ask  Mr.  Gray  whellier  he  made  the 
U  u  4  saai» 
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same  remark,  and  whether  he  thinks  it  a 
blemish  ?     Your's  most  sincerely. 

LETTER    LXXV. 

David  Hume,  Esq.  to  Br.  Caniplell. 

Dear  Sir,  EuinV.urgh,  Jan.  7,  1762. 

^T  has  so  seldom  happened  that  contro- 
versies in  philosophy,  much  more  in 
tl.eology,  have  been  cnrried  on  without 
producing  a  personal  quarrel  between  the 
parties,  that  I  must  regard  my  present 
situation  as  somewhat  extraordinary,  who 
have  reason  to  give  you  thanks,  for  ihe 
civil  and  obliging  manner  in  which  you 
have  conducted  the  dispute  against  me, 
on  so  interesting  a  subject  as  that  of  mira- 
cles. Any  little  symptoms  of  vehemence, 
of  w  hich  I  lormerly  used  the  freedom  to 
complain,  when  you  favoured  me  with 
a  sight  of  the  manuscript,  are  eiiiier  re- 
moved or  explained  away,  or  atoned  for 
by  civilities  which  are  far  beyond  what 
I  have  any  title  to  pretend  to.  It  will 
be  natural  for  you  to  imagine  that  I  will 
fall  upon  some  shift  to  evade  the  force  of 
your  arguments,  and  to  retain  mv  foniur 
opinion  in  the  point  controverted  betwetii 
us  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  see 
the  ingenuity  of  your  performance,  and 
the  great  learning  which  you  have  disr 
played  against  me. 

I  consider  myself  as  very  much  honour- 
ed in  being  thought  worthy  of  an  an- 
swer by  a  person  of  so  much  merit ;  and 
as  1  find  that  the  public  doe^  }ou  jiiNlice 
with  regard  to  the  ingenuity  and  giD.l 
composition  of  your  piece,  I  hope  yon 
will  have  no  reason  to  repent  eng  -ging 
with  an  antagonist,  whom  perhaps  in 
strictness  you  might  have  ventured  to 
negleft.  I  own  to  you  that  I  never  felt 
so  violent  an  inclination  to  defend  myself 
as  at  present,  when  I  am  thus  fairly  chal- 
lenged by  you,  and  I  think  I  could  rind 
something  specious  at  least  to  urge  in  n^v 
defence  ;  but  as  I  had  fixed  a  resolution, 
in  the  beginning  of  my  life,  always  to 
leave  the  public  to  judge  betweenmy  ad- 
versaries and  me,  without  making  any 
reply,  I  must  adhere  inviolably  to  this  re- 
solution, oihcrways  my  silence  on  any 
fiUure  occasion  would  be  construed  an 
inability  to  answer,  and  would  be  matter 
of  triumph  against  me. 

It  may  j^criiaps  amuse  you  to  leain  the 


first  hint  which  suggested  to  me  that  ar- 
gument which  you  have  so  strenuously 
attacked.  I  was  walking  in  the  cloysters 
of  the  Jesuits  College  of  La  Fleche,  a 
town  in  whicli  I  passed  two  years  of  my 
youth,  and  engaged  in  a  conversation 
with  a  Jesuit  of  some  parts  nnd  learn'-ng, 
who  was  relating  to  me,  and  urging  some 
nonsensical  miracle  performed  in  their 
convent,  when  I  was  tempted  to  dispute 
against  him  ;  and  as  my  head  was  full  of 
the  topics  of  n)y  Treatise  cf  Human  Na- 
ture, which  I  was  at  this  time  compo-^ing, 
this  argument  immediately  occurred  to 
me,  and  I  thought  it  very  muih  gravelled 
my  companion  ;  but  at  last  he  observed 
to  me,  ti)at  it  was  impos>ible  for  that  ar- 
gument to  have  any  solidity,  because  it 
operated  ecjually  against  the  Gospel  as  the 
Catholic  miracles,  which  observation  I 
thought  proper  to  admit  as  a  sufficient  an- 
swer. I  believe  you  will  allow  that  the 
freedom  at  least  of  this  reasoning  makes  it 
somewhat  extraordmary  to  have  been  the 
produce  of  a  convent  of  Jesuits,  though 
perhaps  you  may  think  the  sophistry  of  it 
savours  plainly  of  the  place  of  its  birlli. 


L  E  1"  T  E  R    LXXYl. 

Dr.  Sinollell  to  Daniel  MackercJiet* ,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Chelsea,  Feb.  23,    1753. 

T  SHALL  take  it  as  a  particular  favour,  if 

you  will  ppruse  the  i:. closed  rough 
drai'ght  ot'a  letter  which  I  intend  to  send 
to  Mr.  Hume  Campbell,  provided  you 
thirik  it  contains  nothing  actionable.  I 
hope  you  will  excuse  this  trouble,  and  be- 
lieve me  to  be  with  equal  sincerity  and 
attachment,  dear  Sir,  yotir  very  humbl? 
servant. 

Sir. 
I  HAVE  waited  several  days  in  hope 
of  receiving  from  you  an  acknowledg- 
ment touching  those  harsh,  unjustifiable 
(and  let  me  add),  unmannerly  expres- 
sions which  you  annexed  to  my  name,  in 

*  This  gentleman's  name  is  familiar  to  the 
public,  as  well  from  the  account  of  his  life  in- 
serted in  'l"i.e  .-Xdveniures  ot  Peregrine  I'ickle,  as 
from  the  fart  he  took,  in  the  celebrated  Ai:glesej^ 
cauiC. 
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the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  when  you 
opened  ilie  cause  depending  between  me 
and  I'cler  Gordon  ;  and  as  I  do  not  find 
tliat  you  iiave  discovered  the  least  incli- 
nation to  retracft  what  you  said  to  my 
prejudice,  I  have  taken  this  method  to 
refresh  yonr  memory,  and  to  demand 
such  saiisfiiftion  as  a  gentleman  injured 
as  1  am  has  a  right  to  claim. 

The  business  of  a  counsellor  is,  I  ap- 
prehend, to  investigate  the  truth  in  be- 
imlfof  his  client;  but  surely  he  has  no 
privilege  to  blacken  and  asperse  the  cha- 
rader  of  the  other  party,  without  any  re- 
gard to  veracity  or  decorum.  That  you 
assumed  this  unwarrantable  privilege  in 
commenting  upon  your  brief,  I  believe 
j'ou  will  not  pretend  to  deny,  when  I 
remind  you  of  those  peculiar  flowers  of 
elocution  which  you  poured  forth  on  that 
rotable  occasion.  First  of  all,  in  order 
to  inspire  the  court  with  horror  and  con- 
tempt for  the  defendant,  you  gave  the 
jury  to  understand  that  you  did  not  know 
this  Dr.  Smollett ;  and,  indeed,  his  cha- 
ra6ler  appeared  in  such  a  light  from  the 
fafts  contained  in  your  brief,  that  you 
never  should  desire  to  know  him.  I 
should  be  glad  to  learn  of  what  conse- 
quence it  could  be  to  the  cause,  whether 
you  did  or  did  not  know  the  defendant, 
or  whether  you  had  or  had  not  an  incli- 
nation to  be  acquainted  with  him  ?  Sir, 
this  was  a  pitiful  personality,  calculated 
to  depreciate  the  character  of  a  gentleman 
to  whom  you  was  a  stranger,  merely  to 
gratify  the  rancour  and  malice  of  an  aban- 
doned fellow  who  had  fee'd  you  to  speak 
in  his  cause.  Did  I  ever  seek  your  ac- 
quaintance, or  court  your  proteftion  ?  I 
had  been  informed,  indeed,  that  you  was 
a  lawyer  of  some  reputation,  and,  when 
the  suit  commenced,  would  have  retained 
you  for  that  reason,  had  not  I  been  anti- 
cipated by  the  plaintiff;  but,  far  from 
coveting  your  acquaintance,  I  never 
dreamed  of  exchanging  a  word  with  you 
on  that  or  any  other  subj^ft  :  you  might 
therefore  have  spared  yoi'ir  invidious  de- 
claration, until  I  had  put  it  in  your  power 
to  mortify  me  with  a  i^epulse,  which, 
npon  my  honour,  would  never  have  been 
the  case,  were  you  a  much  greater  man 
than  yoii  really  are.  Yet  this  was  not 
the  only  expedient  you  used  to  prepossess 
the  jury  against  me.  You  was  hardy 
enough  \Q  represent  roe  as  a  persop  de* 


void  of  all  humanity  and  remorse ;  as  a 
barbarous  ruffian,  who  in  a  cowardly 
manner  had,  with  two  associates  as  bar- 
barous as  myself,  called  a  peaceable  gen- 
tleman out  of  his  lodgings,  and  assaulted 
him  in  the  dark,  with  intent  to  murder. 
Such  an  horrid  imputation,  publicly  fixed 
upon  a  |x;rson  whose  innocence  you  could 
hardly  miss  to  know,  is  an  outrage,  for 
which,  1  believe,  I  might  find  reparation 
from  the  law  itself,  notwithstanding  your 
artful  manner  of  qualifying  the  expres- 
sion, by  saying,  provided  the  fafts  can  be 
proved.  This  low  subterfuge  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  screen  you  from  a  prose- 
cution at  law,  but  can  never  acquit  you 
in  that  court  which  every  man  of  honour 
holds  in  his  own  breast.  I  say,  you  must 
have  known  my  innocence  from  the 
weakness  of  the  evidence  which  you  pro- 
duced, and  with  which  you  either  was  or 
ought  to  have  been  previously  acquaint- 
ed ;  as  well  as  from  my  general  charatter 
and  that  of  my  antagonist,  which  it  was 
your  duty  to  have  learned.  1  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  you  did  know  my  charader, 
and  in  your  heart  believed  me  incapable 
of  such  brutality  as  you  laid  to  my  charge. 
Surely,  I  do  not  over-rate  my  own  im- 
portance in  affirming,  that  I  am  not  so 
obscure  in  life  as  to  have  escaped  the  no- 
tice of  Mr.  Hume  Campbell ;  and  I  will 
be  bold  enough  to  challenge  him  and  the 
whole  world  to  prove  one  instance  in 
which  my  integrity  was  called,  or  at  least 
left,  in  question.  Have  not  I  therefore 
reason  to  suppose  that,  in  spight  of  your 
own  internal  convidion,  you  undertook 
the  cause  of  a  wretch,  whose  ingratitude, 
villany  and  rancour,  are,  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, without  example  in  tliis  kingdom  ; 
that  you  magnified  a  slight  corre6tiou  be- 
stowed by  his  benefaftor,  in  consequence 
of  the  most  insolent  provocation,  into  a 
deliberate  and  malicious  scheme  of  assas- 
sination ;  and  endeavoured,  with  all  the 
virulence  of  defamation,  to  destroy  the 
charader,  and  even  the  life,  of  an  injured 
person,  who,  as  well  as  yourself,  is  a  gen- 
tleman by  birth,  education,  and  profes- 
sion ?  In  favour  of  whom,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  what,  was  all  this  zeal  mani- 
fested, all  this  slander  exhausted,  and  all 
this  scurrility  discharged  ?  Your  client, 
whom  you  dignified  with  the  title  of  Es- 
quire, and  endeavoured  to  raise  to  the 
earoe  fgoting  with  me  in  point  of  station 
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and  chara6ler,  you  knew  to  bP  an  abje<5t 
misciennt,  whom  my  compassionand  hu- 
mnnity  bad  lifted  from  tlie  most  deplo- 
rable scenes  of  distress;  whom  I  had 
saved  tVoni impri^onmentandrnin  ;  whom 
I  had  clotlied  and  fed  for  a  series  of 
years  ;  whom  I  had  occasionally  assisted 
Avicb  my  purse,  credit,  and  influence. 
Yon  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known, 
that,  after  having  rt-ceived  a  thousand 
marks  of  mv  benevolence,  and  prevailed 
upon  me  to  indorse  notes  for  the  support 
of  his  credit,  he  withdrew  himself  into 
the  verge  of  the  court,  and  took  up  his 
habitation  in  a  paltry  alehnnse,  where  he 
rot  only  set  me  and  the  rest  of  his  cre- 
ditors at  dehance,  but  provoked  me  by 
scurrilous  and  insolent  letters  and  messa- 
ges to  chastise  him  in  such  a  manner  as 
gave  him  an  handle  for  this  prosecution, 
in  wl)ich  you  signalized  yourself  as  his 
champion,  for  a  very  honourable  consi- 
deration. There  is  something  so  pal- 
pably ungrateful,  perfidious,  and  indeed 
diabolical,  in  the  conduct  of  the  prose- 
cutor, that,  even  in  these  degenerate 
days,  I  wonder  how  lie  could  find  an  at- 
torney to  appear  in  his  behalf.  O  tcfn- 
porn  f  O  mnrrs  !  —Afu-r  having  thus 
sounded  the  trumpet  of  obloquy  in  your 
preamble,  and  tortured  every  circum- 
stance of  the  plaintift"s  evidence  to  my 
detriment  and  dishonour,  you  attempted 
tosubjefl  me  to  the  ridicule  of  the  court, 
by  asking  a  question  of  my  first  witness, 
•which  had  no  more  relation  to  the  cause, 
than  if  you  had  desired  to  know  the  name 
of  his  grandmother.  A\'hat  title  liad  you 
to  ask  of  a  tradesman,  if  ht;  knew  me  to 
be  an  author  ?  "What  atfiiiity  had  this 
question  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
assault  ?  Was  not  this  foreign  to  the  pur- 
pose ?  Was  it  not  impertinent,  and  pro- 
posed with  a  view  to  put  me  out  of  coun- 
tenance, and  to  raise  the  lausii  of  the 
spe£lators  at  my  espence  ?  There,  in- 
deed, you  was  disaj^pointed,  as  you  fre- 
quently are,  in  those  little  digressive  ef- 
forts by  which  you  make  yourself  remark- 
able. Though  I  do  not  pretend  to  possess 
that  superlative  degree  of  effrontery  by 
■which  some  people  make  a  figure  at  the 
bar,  I  have  assurance  enough  to  stand  the 
mention  of  my  works  without  blushing, 
especially  v  hen  I  despise  the  taste,  and 
scorn  the  principles,  of  bin)  who  would 
turn  them  to  my  disgrace.  You  succeed- 


ed, however,  in  one  particular  j  I  mean, 
in  rais'n^i;  the  indignation  of  my  witness  j 
of  which  you  took  all  imaginable  advan- 
tage, puzzling,  perplexing,  and  brow- 
beating him  wivh  such  artifice,  eagerness, 
and  insult,  as  overwhelmed  him  with  con- 
fusion, and  had  wejl  ni^h  dq)rived  itje  of 
the  l>eneftt  of  his  evidence.  I,ucki!y  tor 
me,  the  next  griitlemnn  who  wiscatttd, 
confirmed  what  the  other  had  swore,  and 
proved  to  the  satisfaftron  of  tl:e  judge 
and  jurv,  and  even  to  your  own  convie- 
lio.i,  that  this  terrible  deliberate  assassi- 
nation was  no  more  than  a  simple  blow 
given  to  a  rascal  after  repeated  provoca- 
tion, and  that  of  the  most  flagrant  k'md  f 
that  no  advantage  was  taken  \n  point  of 
weapons ;  and  that  two  drabs,  whon'J 
they  had  picked  up  for  the  ptirpose,  hat} 
afiirmed  upon  oath  a  downright  falsehood, 
with  a  view  to  blast  my  reputation.  Yotj 
yourself  was  so  conscious  of  this  palpaWe 
detection,  that  vou  endeavoured  to  excuse 
them  by  a  toreed  explanation,  which 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  shall  not  si:reet» 
th(  m  from  a  prosecution  for  peijury.  i 
will  not  say,  that  this  was  like  patroniz- 
ing a  couple  of  gypsies  \^'ho  had  forswora 
themselves,  coi7sequently  forfeited  all  ti- 
tle to  the  countenance, or  indeed  forb-ear- 
ance,  of  the  court  ;  but  this  I  will  sa:y, 
that  your  tenderness  for  them  was  of  a 
piece  with  your  whole  behaviour  to  me, 
which  1  think  was  equally  insolent  and 
unjust  :  for,  granting  that  you  had  really 
supposed  me  guilty  of  an  intended  a.^sas- 
sination,  befi^if  the  trial  began,  you  .saw 
me  in  the  course  of  evidence  acquitted  of 
that  suspicion,  and  heard  the  judge  insist 
upon  my  itu-jocence  in  his  charge  to  the 
jury,  who  brought  iu  their  verdift  ac- 
cordingly. Then,  Sir,  yoa  ought,  in 
cotumon  justice,  to  have  owned  yourself 
mistaken,  or  to  have  taken  some  other 
opportunity  of  expressing  your  concern 
for  what  you  had  said  to  my  disadvan- 
tage ;  though  even  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment would  not  have  been  a  sufficient 
reparation  ;  because,  before  my  witnesses 
were  called,  many  persons  left  the  court 
with  impressions  to  my  prejudice,  coa^ 
ceivcd  from  the  cfilui'imies  which  they 
heard  you  espouse  and  encourage.  On 
the  whole,  you  opened  the  trial  with  su?h 
hyperbolical  impetuosity,  and  conducted 
it  with  such  particular  bitterness  and  ran- 
cour, that  every  body  peirceived  you  was 
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more  tiinn  ordinnrily  interested ;  and  I 
could  not  divine  th.e  inys'riious  bond  ot" 
\inujii  tliMl  ;ittncli('d  you  lo  Pclt-r  (Jordon, 
Esq   until  yon  fm  iiishfd  me  wiili  ;i  key  to 
the  whole:  secrc  t  by  that  strong  cm:  basis 
with   whi'li  yon   j)roi»onncT(.l  the  words 
I'Vrdmand  Connt    F.itUoni.     'I'hen  1  dis- 
covered the  source  ot  yuur  go.  d  will  to- 
wards me,    which   is  no  otiier  than  the 
l)ist()ry  ot'a  l;tW-snit  inserted  in  thalp-r- 
formance,    where  tlv  author  takes  occa- 
sion to  observe,  that  the  counsel  behaved 
Jike  men  of  consunimiue  abilities  in  iheir 
profession  ;  exerting  themselves  with  equal 
industry,    clotjuence,    and   erudition,  in 
their  endeavours  to  perplex    the   truth, 
brow  beat  the  evidence, puzzle  thejudge, 
and  mislead  the  jury.     Did  any  part  of 
this  charader  come  home  to  your  own 
conscience  ?  or  did  you  re^^ent  it  as  asar- 
casm  levelled  at  the  whole  bench  without 
distinftion  ?     I  take  it  for  granted,  this 
must  liave  been  the  origin  of  y.>nr  enmity 
to  me  :    because   I  can  recollect  no  other 
circumstance  in  my  condud,  by  which  I 
could  incur  the  displeasureof  a  man  whom 
I  scarce  knew  by  siglit,  and  with  whom  I 
never  had  the  lea-^t  dispute,  or    indeed 
concern,      if  this  was  the  case,  you  pay 
a  very  scurvy  compliment  to  your  own 
integrity,  by  fathering  a  chara6ter  which 
is  not  ai^piicable  to  any  honest  man,  and 
give  the  world  a  handle  to  believe,  that 
our  courts  of  justice  stand  greatly  in  need 
of  reformation.     Indeed,    the  petulance, 
licence,  and  bulFoonery  of  some  lawyers 
in  the  exercise  of  their  function,  is  a  re- 
proach upon  decency  and  a  scandal  to  the 
nation  J  and  it  is  surprising  that  tiie  judge, 
who    represents     his   majesty's    person, 
should  suffer  sucii  insults  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  place.     But,   whatever  liberties  of 
this  kind  are  granted  to  the  counsel,  no 
sort  of  freedom,  it  seems,  must  be  allow- 
ed to  the  evidence,  who,  by  the  bye,  are 
of  much  more  consequence  to  the  cause. 
You  win  take  upon  you  to  divert  the  au- 
dience at  the  expence  of  a  witness,  by 
impertinent  allusions  to  some  parts  of  his 
private   character  andatfarsj  but  if  he 
pretends  to  retort  the  joke,  you  insult, 
abuse,   and  bellow  against  him  as  an  im- 
pudent fellow  wlio  fidls  in  his  respeft  to 
the  court.      It  was  in  this  manner  you 
behaved  to  my  first  witness,  whom  you 
iirst  provoked  into  a  passion  by  injurious 
insinuations;  then  you  took  an  advantage 


of  the  confusion  which  you  had  Intailed 
upon  hini  ;  and  lastly,  you  iiisuhed  hira 
as  a  person  who  had  shutiled  in  his  evi- 
dence. This  might  have  been  an  ir- 
rep.ir-able  injury  to  the  character  of  a 
tradesman,  had  he  not  iK'en luckily  known 
to  the  \vh(;le  jury,  and  many  otli;r  per- 
sons in  court,  as  a  man  of  unquestionable 
probity  and  credit.  Sir,  a  witness  has 
as  ^ood  a  title  as  you  have  to  the  pro- 
teftio;)  of  the  court;  and  ought  to  have 
more,  because  evidence  is  absolutely  ne- 
ces.sary  for  the  investii;ation  of  truth  ; 
whereas  the  aim  of  a  lawyer  is  often  to 
involve  it  in  doubt  and  obscurity.  Is  it  for 
this  purjxjse  you  io  frequently  deviate 
from  the  point,  and  endeavour  to  raise 
the  mirth  of  the  auvlience  with  flat  jokes 
and  insipid  similes  ?  or,  have  you  really 
so  miserably  mistaken  your  own  talents, 
as  to  set  up  for  the  (  harafter  of  a  man 
of  humour?  For  my  own  part,  were 
I  disposed  to  be  merry,  I  should  never 
desire  a  more  pregnant  subjett  of  ridicule 
than  your  own  appearance  and  beha- 
viour; but,  as  I  am  at  present  in  a 
very  serious  mood,  I  shall  content  my- 
self with  demanding  adequate  reparation 
for  the  injurious  treatment  I  have  re- 
ceived at  your  hands  ;  otherwise  I  will 
in  four  days  put  this  letter  in  the  press, 
and  you  shall  hear  in  another  man- 
ner— not  from  a  ruffian  and  an  assas- 
sin— but  froin  an  injured  gentleman, 
who  is  not  ashamed  of  subscribing  him- 
self. 

JJeai   on,  Monday  morning. 

_  I  AM  much  mortified  that  my  rascally 
situation  will  not  at  present  permit  me 
to  send  more  than  the  trifle  inclosed, 
as  nothing  could  give  me  more  pleasure 
than  an  opportunity  of  shewing  with  how 
much  friendship  and  esteem,  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  most  faithfully,  &c. 


LETTER    LXXVII. 

Dr.  Isaac  Srhomherg  to  a  Lady,  on  the 
Method  nf  Reading  for  Female  Im- 
provement. 

Madam, 
(Conformable  to  your  desire,  and  my 
promise,  I  present  yovk  with  a  few 
thoughts 
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thoughts  on  the  method  of  reading;  which 
you  would  have  had  sooner,  only  that 
you  gave  me  leave  to  set  them  down  at 
iny  leisure-hours.  I  have  complied  with 
your  request  in  both  these  particulars  ;  so 
that  you  see.  Madam,  how  absolute  your 
torn  ma  nds  are  over  me.  If  my  remarks 
should  answer  your  expe^tions,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended  ; 
if  they  should  in  ihe  least  conduce  to  the 
spending  your  time  in  a  mure  profitable 
and  agreeable  manner  than  most  of  your 
sex  generally  do,  it  will  give  me  a 
plcifsure  equal  at  least  to  that  you  will 
receive. 

Jt  were  to  be  wislied  that  the  female 
part  of  the  human  creatioti,  on  whom 
Nature  has  poured  out  so  many  charms 
with  so  lavish  a  hand,  would  pay  soine 
regard  to  the  cultivating  their  minds  and 
improving  their  understanding.  It  is 
easily  accomplished.  "Would  thsy  bestow 
a  fourth  part  of  the  time  they  throw 
away  on  the  trifles  and  gewgaws  of  dress, 
in  reading  proper  books,  it  would  peifettly 
answer  their  purpose.  Not  that  I  am 
against  the  ladies  adorning  their  persons; 
Jet  them  be  set  off  with  all  the  ornaments 
that  art  and  nature  can  conspire  to  pro- 
duce for  their  embelfishmeul,  but  let  it 
be  with  reason  and  good  sense,  not  ca- 
price and  humour ;  for  there  is  good 
sense  in  dress  as  in  all  things  else. 
Strange  do6trine  to  some  !  but  1  am 
sure,  Madam,  you  know  tJiere  is — You 
practise  it. 

The  first  rule  to  be  laid  down  to  any 
one  who  reads  to  improve,  is  never  to 
read  but  with  attention.  As  the  abstruse 
parts  of  learning  are  not  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  one  of  your  sex,  a 
small  degree  of  it  will  sutfice.  I  would 
throw  the  subjects  of  which  the  ladies 
ought  not  to  be  wholly  ignorant,  under 
the  following  heads  : 

History, 

Morality, 

Poetry. 
The  first  employs  the  memory,  the 
second  the  judgment,  and  the  third  the 
imagination. 

Whenever  you  undertake  to  read  His- 
tory, make  a  small  abstract  of  the  me- 
morable events,  and  set  down  in  what 
year  they  happened.  If  you  entertain 
yourself  with  the  life  of  a  famous  person, 
do  the  same  by  his  nsost  reniark^ble  ac- 


tions, with  the  addition  of  the  )-ear  and 
the  place  he  was  born  at  and  died.  You 
will  find  these  great  helps  to  your  memo- 
ry, as  they  w ill  lead  you  to  remember 
what  you  do  not  write  down,  by  a  sort 
of  chain  that  links  the  whole  history  to- 
gether. 

Books  on  Moialily  deserve  an  exaA 
reading.  There  are  none  in  our  lan- 
guage more  usefrjl  and  entertaining  than 
the  Speftators,  Tatlers,  and  Guardians. 
They  are  the  standards  of  the  English 
tongue,  and  as  such  should  be  read  over 
and  over  again  ;  for  as  we  im|>erceptibly 
slide  into  the  manners  and  iiabits  of  tliose 
persons  w^ith  w  horn  we  most  frequently 
converse,  so  reading  being,  as  it  were, 
a  silent  conversation,  we  insensibly  write 
and  talk  in  the  style  of  the  authors  we 
have  tlie  most  often  read,  and  who  have 
left  the  deepest  impressions  on  our  mind. 
Now,  in  order  to  retain  what  you  read 
on  the  various  subjects  that  fall  under 
the  head  of  Morality,  I  would  advise  you 
to  mark  with  a  pencil  whatever  you  find 
worth  remembering.  If  a  passage  should 
strike  you,  mark  it  down  in  the  margin  ; 
if  an  expression,  draw  a  line  under  it ;  if 
a  whole  paper  in  the  fore-mentioned 
books,  or  any  others  which  are  written 
in  the  same  loose  and  unconnei^ed  man- 
ner, n)akean  asterisk  over  the  first  hue. 
By  these  means  you  will  select  the  most 
valuable,  and  they  will  sink  deeper  in 
your  memory  than  the  rest,  on  repeat- 
ed reading,  by  being  distinguished  from 
them. 

The  last  article  is  Poetry,  The  way 
of  distinguishing  good  poetry  from  bad, 
is  to  turn  it  out  of  verse  into  prose,  and 
see  whether  the  thought  is  natural,  and 
the  words  adapted  to  it  ;  or  whether  they 
are  not  too  big  and  sounding,  or  too  low 
and  mean  for  the  sense  they  would  con- 
vey. This  rule  will  prevent  you  from 
being  imposed  on  by  bombast  and  fustian, 
which  with  many  passes  for  sublime ;  for 
smootli  verses  which  run  off  the  ear  with 
an  easy  cadence  and  harmonious  turn, 
very  often  impose  nonsense  on  the  world, 
and  are  Uke  your  fine  dressed  beaux,  who 
pass  for  fine  gentlemen.  Divest  both 
from  their  outward  ornaments,  and  peo- 
ple are  surprised  tliey  could  have  beeti 
so  easily  deluded. 

I  have  now.  Madam,  given  a  few 
rules,  and  those  such  only  as  are  i-eally 
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necessary.  I  could  have  added  more ; 
but  tlu'se  will  be  sullicu  nt  to  enable  you 
to  read  witliout  burdening  your  memory, 
and  vet  with  another  view  besides  that  of 
bartly  killing  time,  as  too  uiany  arc  ac- 
customed to  do. 

1'he  task  you  have  imjjosed  on  me,  is 
a  strong  prootot"  your  knowin^;  the  true 
value  o[  time,  and  always  having  im- 
proved it  to  the  best  advantage,  were 
tliere  no  other ;  and  that  there  are  otiier 
proofs,  those  who  have  the  i)leasure  of 
being  acquainted  with  you  can  tell. 

As  for  my  part.  Madam,  you  have 
tk)iie  me  too  much  honour,  by  singling 
me  out  tVou)  all  )  our  ac(]uaintance  on  this 
occasion,  to  say  auy  thing  that  would  not 
look  like  flattery  ;  you  yourself  would 
think  it  so,  were  I  to  do  you  the  common 
justice  all  your  friends  allow  you  3  I  must 
therefore  be  silent  on  this  h(  ad,  and  only 
say,  that  I  shall  think  myself  well  re- 
warded in  return,  if  you  will  believe  me 
to  be,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  as  1 
really  am,  M.tdam,  your  faiihtul  humble 
servant. 


LETTER    LXXVIII. 

To  Colonel  R s,  in  Spain. 

nEFORE  this  can  reach  the  best  of  hus- 
bands and  the  fondest  lover,  those 
tender  names  will  be  no  more  of  concern 
to  me.  The  indisposition  in  which  you, 
to  obey  the  didatcs  of  your  honour  and 
duty,  left  me,  has  increased  upon  me  j 
and  I  am  acquainted,  by  my  physicians, 
I  cannot  live  a  week  longer.  At  this 
time  my  spirits  fail  me  ;  and  it  is  the  ar- 
dent love  1  have  for  you  that  carries  me 
beyond  my  strength,  and  enables  me  to 
tell  you,  the  most  painful  thing  in  the 
prosper  of  death  is,  that  I  must  part  with 
you  ;  but  let  it  be  a  comfort  to  you  that  I 
have  no  guilt  hangs  upon  me,  no  unre- 
pented  folly  that  retards  me  ;  but  I  pass 
away  my  last  hours  in  refleftion  upon  the 
happiness  we  have  lived  in  together,  and 
in  sorrow  that  it  is  so  soon  to  have  an  end. 
This  is  a  frailty  which  I  hope  is  so  far 
from  being  criminal,  that  methinks  there 
is  a  kind  of  piety  in  being  so  unwilling 
to  be  separated  from  a  state  which  is  the 
ia^titutioa  of  Heaven,  and  in  which  we 


have  lived  according  to  its  laws,  A.s  we 
know  no  more  of  the  next  life,  but  that 
it  will  be  a  happy  one  to  the  good,  and 
nnserablc  to  the  wicked,  why  may  wc 
not  plea>(*  ourselves  at  U.ast,  to  alkniatc 
the  dilKculty  of  resigning  this  being,  in 
imagining  that  wc  shall  have  a  sense  of 
what  passes  below,  and  may  possibly  be 
employed  in  guiding  the  steps  of  those 
with  whom  we  walked  with  innocence 
when  mortal  ?  Why  may  I  not  hope  to 
go  on  in  niy  usual  work,  and,  though 
unknown  to  you,  be  assistant  in  all  the 
conflicts  of  y9ur  mind  ?  Give  me  leave  to 
say  to  you,  O  best  of  men  !  that  I  cannot 
figure  to  myself  a  greater  happiness  than 
in  such  an  employment;  to  be  present  at 
all  the  adventures  to  which  human  lite  is 
exposed  ;  to  administer  slumber  to  thy 
e}'e-lids  in  the  agonies  of  a  fever  ;  to  co- 
ver thy  beloved  face  in  the  day  of  battle; 
to  go  with  thee  a  guardian  angel,  incapa- 
ple  of  wound  or  pain;  where  I  havelonged 
to  attend  thee,  when  a  weak,  a  fearful 
woman.  These,  my  dear,  are  the  thoughts 
with  which  I  warm  my  poor  languid  heart; 
but  indeed  I  am  notcapable,under  my  pre- 
sent weakness,  of  bearing  the  strong  ago- 
nies of  mind  I  fall  into,  when  I  fbrm^to 
myself  the  grief  you  must  be  in  upon  your 
lirst  hearing  of  my  departure.  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  this,  because  your  kind  and 
generous  heart  will  be  but  the  more  af- 
flicted, the  more  the  person,  for  vvhcira 
you  lament,  offers  you  consolation.  My 
last  breath  will,  ifl  am  myself,  expire 
in  a  prayer  for  you.  I  shall  never  see 
thy  face  again.     Farewell  for  ever. 


LETTER    LXXIX. 
John  Garden  to  Archlishop  Seeker. 

Brechin,  April  24,  1767. 
MY  LORD  ARCHBISHOP, 

May  it  please  yowr  Grace, 
J  AM  a  layman,  content  with   the  fruit 

of  my  labour,  and  have  nothing  to  ask 
for  myself.  I  am  a  Scots  Whig  and  a  Pres- 
byterian; not  quite  so  ri;: id  indeed,  but 
-I  could  conform  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, were  it  by  law  established  :  but  I 
shall  never  wish  to  see  it  so  here :  our 
country  is  too  barren  and  poor  ;  and  from 
the  experience  1  have  had  of  the  clergy 

here. 
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here,  I  shall  never  wish  to  see  Ihem  pos- 
sessed of  power,  the  constant  coucomi- 
tiint  of  great  riches  ;  so  apt  il)ey  are  to 
domineer,  or  to  side  wirli  iliose  who  are 
disposed  to  do  so,  when  thev  can  see 
tlieir  own  interest  in  it.  This  I  om  s;  n- 
sib!e  is  no  very  pbus;ble  intioduftion  in 
addressing  one  of  your  stntion;  but  plnin 
truth  tells  best,  and  is  alwa^'s  more  pre- 
valent than  tiction. 

I  have  lately  rend  a  book,  published 
this  year  at  Kdiiiburgli,  tilled,  Principles 
Fo-itical  and  Religious,  by  Mr.  Norman 
Sievu  right,  minister  ot  the  luuliorised 
Lpiscopal  coiigrcgation  here,  to  be  sold 
at  A.  Donaldson's  shop,  London.  1  am 
pleased  with  the  performance  :  the  more 
so,  as  an  essay  of  its  nature,  from  one  of 
his  profession  in  ihiscoinury^  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  quite  exoiic  some 
years  ago.  The  design  is  certainly  laud- 
able, to  open  the  f-yes  of,  and  introduce 
lov.'ilty  among,  a  blind,  deluded,  and  dis- 
atfccted  people  ;  a  de>ign  wherein  the  in- 
terest and  happiness  of  Great  Britain  is 
not  a  little  concerned,  and  ot  consetjuence 
worthy  of  your  Grace's  attention,  whom 
kind  Providence  has  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  church  of  Lngland. 

I  am  absolutely  unconnected  with  the 
author  either  by  blood  or  alliance,  but  I 
know  him  to  be  a  good  man  and  a  loyal 
snbje£l ;  and  that  the  charafter  1  give 
will  be  confirmed  by  every  ijoiiest  man 
thai  knows  him  ;  and  though  altogether 
unknown  to  your  Grace,  and  even  void 
ot  the  improper  and  presumptuous  am- 
bition of  being  so,  I  have,  without  Mr. 
Sievwriglu's  knowledge  or  participation, 
from  the  mere  motive  of  public  spirit, 
ventured  to  address  you  in  this  way,  and 
under  youi"  corredion,  to  suggest,  that  the 
countenance  your  Grace  may  be  pleased 
to  shew  him,  and  your  approbation  of  his 
design,  will  be  a  spur  on  him,  and  others, 
toexerlthemselvesstrenuouslyin  the  same 
way,  and  cannot  miss  to  have  a  tendency 
to  make  us  in  this  country  more  unani- 
mous, if  not  in  religious,  at  least  in  poli- 
tical matters  ;  which  would  be  no  small 
point  gained  :  two  rebellions  in  my  time 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  this.  Though 
my  acquaintance  and  Mr,  Sievwright's 
is  of  pretty  long  standing,  sixteen  years 
or  thereby,  I  was  yesterday  in  his  house 
for  the  tirst  time  ;  1  saw  his  wife,  a  grave 
genteel  woman  big  with  child,  and  six 
)ouug  children,  all  clean  and  decently 


dressed,  and  every  thing  orderlv.  Mr. 
Sievwright  wa<  not  at  home.  He  has 
only  forty  pounds  annuaiiy  to  support  nil 
this.  Great  mu.it  be  the  economy,  con- 
sidering thr  enormous  price  to  whicli 
every  thing  ha><  risen  ;  for  cold,  [  know, 
is  the  charity  of  the  place.  I  -ever  h^ard 
I\Ir.  Sievwright  C(nv;plain  ;  and  I  believe 
no  man  else  ever  did.  I  own  I  was 
moved  at  the  decent  «olemriity  which  I 
observed  ;  and,  upon  consideration,  no- 
thing could  have  hindered  me  from 
giving  that  relict  which  a  good  God  and 
g'-nerous  nature  pron.jpted,  but.  want  of 
ability.  To  whom -hall  1  pour  forth  the 
emotions  of  my  sou!  so  properly  on  this 
afieirting  subjeft,  as  to  him  who,  next  to 
our  amiable  king,    is  God's   vicegerent 

tor  good   in   the  island  of  Britain  ? ■ 

The  humanity,  generosity,  and  godlike 
disposition  of  soul,  for  which  you  are 
famed  even  in  this  remote  corner,  leaves 
no  room  to  doubt,  that  you  will  unex- 
pe£ted!y  send  Mr.  Sievwright  that  relief, 
which,  upon  due  corisidcration,  you  shall 
find  his  merit  deserving  of,  either  by 
calling  him  to  somesn)all  benefice  in  Eng- 
land, or  othervvays  as  to  your  great  wis- 
dom shall  seem  most  meet.  These  pru- 
dential and  charit.ible  suggestions  are  sub- 
milted  to  you  witn  all  humility.  Beg- 
ging p. irdon  for  this  great  and  uncommon 
piece  of  presumption,  I  have,  with  tlie 
most  profound  regarti,  the  honour  to  be, 
my  Lord,  your  Grace's  most  obedient, 
and  inost  humble  servant. 

LETTER    LXXX. 

Archbuknp  Seeker  to  John  Garden,    in 
aiisiver  to  the  abuve. 

Sn"*  Lambeth,  May  25,  1767. 

T  BEG  your  pardon  that  I  have  suffered 

your  letter,  in  this  busy  time,  to  lie  so 
long  unanswered.  And  I  hope  the  plain 
speaking  of  an  English  Episcopal  Whig 
will  be  as  acceptable  to  you,  as  that  of 
a  Scotch  Presbyterian  is  to  me.  Your 
established  church  hath  as  much  power 
I  believe,  as  ours  hath,  or  more,  though 
less  wealth.  And  its  wealth,  perhaps, 
is  not  so  much  less  as  you  may  imaguie, 
allowing  for  the  different  prices  of  things; 
only  Willi  you  the  shares  are  nearly  alike.^ 
I  wish  th-  incon-es  of  your  ministers  were 
somewhat  greater,    and  those  ot  our* 
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somewhat  more  equnlly  divided.  I  wish 
lcH>  l!i;it  ali  your  K])iscop;il  clergy  wore 
friends  to  the  j^oveniment ;  and  that  all 
tl>e  Piesbytcii.uis  wevc  as  candid  as  you 
towards  such  of  them  as  are.  But  liow- 
ever  vain  it  may  be  to  form  wishes  about 
others,  each  person  m:iy  endeavour  to  a6t 
rightly  himself.  My  business  is  not  to 
abuse  either  my  power,  by  lordiii'^  it  over 
God's  heritage,  or  my  wealth  to  the  pur- 
poses of  luxury  or  covefousness,  but  to 
do  as  much  good  as  I  can  withbotli.  One 
part  of  it  I  am  sure  jxHi  have  done,  by 
recommeiKling  Mr.  Sievwright  to  me.  i 
have  heard  of  ■^  peiforniance  of  his  rf> 
lative  to  tlie  Hebrew  language,  for  which 
[  am  inquiring.  I  have  got  his  Princi- 
ples, Religious  and  Political;  a  work 
that  shews  muc!;  goo.l  s>nse  and  reading, 
and  hnth  given  me  much  infbrnKUioncon- 
"certiing  the  state  of  Kjincopacy  in  i^cot- 
land.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  him  re- 
warded in  prci>v)r;ton  to  his  merit ;  but 
one  half  of  the  prefernirnts  iii  my  gift 
are  no  better,  all  things  considced,  than 
what  he  halh  already ;  and  there  are, 
amongst  the  Eiiglish  clergy,  thrice  as 
many  claimants,  on  good  gionnds,  for 
the  other  half,  as  I  shall  live  to  gratify. 
Besides,  I  should  do  Scotland  an  injury 
by  taking  such  a  man  out  of  it.  I  must 
therefore  content  myself  with  desiring 
you  to  put  the  inclosed  litlSe  note  into 
his  hands,  and  to  tell  him,  that  if  I 
live  another  year,  and  do  not  forget, 
which  last  I  hope  you  will  prevent,  no- 
tice shall  be  taken  of  him  again,  by 
your  friend  and  servant. 


LETTER   LXXXI. 

John  Garden  to  Arch  I:  is  hop  Seeker,  in  re- 
turn  to  the  above. 

May  it  please  your  Grace,  June  5,  1767. 

Y  AM  instantly  favoured  with  your's  of 
the  25th  ult.  and  have  communicated 
(he  same  to  Mr.  Sievwright.  The  ho- 
nour you  have  conferred  on  me  by  your 
speedy  and  et^'eclua!  reply,  though  far  be- 
yond what  I  could  have  hoped  for,  is  at 
present  swallowed  up  in  the  more  sub- 
stantial joy  which  I  feel  in  living  in  those 
days  when  one  is  found  at  the  head  of  the 
church  of  England,  who  knows  so  well  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  that  power  and 
;hosc  riches,  which  Almighty  Goodness, 


out  of  merry  to  mankind,  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  bestow  upon  so  much 
merit.  Melhinks  at  present  I  Icel  and 
fully  understand  what  St.  Paul  meant, 
when  he  said,  "  tluit  for  a  good  man  mic 
"  would  even  dar«  to  die."  What  Mr. 
Sievwjighl's  feelings  .^ re,  your  Grace  will 
bfst  under-,taad  from  himself,  for  lie  also 
is  to  wiite  you.  Sure  I  am  I  surprised 
him.  From  the  experience  I  have  of 
him,  I  liave  reason  to  think,  that  the 
more  your  Grace  knows  of  him,  the 
better  you  will  be  pleased  wirh  him.  and 
t'  e  less  you'll  t  ink  your  favours  misap- 
plied. He  is  a  man  of  learning,  and  one 
whose  walk  and  conversation  seem  wor- 
thy of  his  calling.  H<-  has  now  i^ot  the 
seventh  child,  and  the  wife  is  presently 
on  th''  straw,  so  that  the  ten  pound  note 
came  seasonably.  May  tliose  sensations 
that  a  good  man  leels  upon  doing  a  gene- 
rous aition,  be  your  Grace's  constant  at- 
tendant; in  one  word,  may  God  bless 
you,  and  preserve  you  long  to  bless 
others  !  With  the  greatest  regard  and 
affettion,  1  am  your  Grace's,  !k.c. 


LETTER    LXXXIL 

Archbishop  Seeker  to  a  Clergiiman  who 
applied  to  him  for  Advice  on  his  Sons 
becoming  a  Caluinist. 

Jam  very  sorry  that  your  son  hath  given 
you  cause  of  uneasiness.  But  as  a  zeal 
of  God,  though  in  part  not  according  to 
knowledge,  influences  him,  his  present 
state  is  far  better  than  that  of  a  profane 
or  vicious  person  :  and  there  is  ground  to 
hop?,  that  through  the  diviae  blessing  oq 
your  mild  instrudions  and atfettionate ex- 
postulations, he  may  be  gradually  brought 
into  a  temper  every  way  Christian.  Per- 
haps you  and  he  differ,  even  now,  less  than 
you  imagine  •  for  I  have  observed,  that 
the  Methodists  and  their  opposers  are  apt 
to  think  too  ill  of  each  other's  no- 
tions. Our  clergy  have  dwelt  too  much 
upon  mere  morahty,  and  too  little  on  the 
pecuhar  doftrines  of  the  Gospel :  and 
hence  they  have  been  charged  with  being 
more  deficient  in  this  1  ist  respect  tha:i 
they  are  ;  and  even  with  disbelieving,  or 
however  slighting,  the  principal  points  (if 
revelation.  They  in  thei  tuuis  have  re- 
proached their  accusers  with  entijusiastic 
imaginations,  irrational  tenets,  and  His- 
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regard  to  the  common  social  duties,  of 
which  many  of  them  perhaps  are  little  if 
at  all  guilty.  Who  tiie  Author  of  the 
Address  to  the  Clergy*,  &c.  is,  I  am 
totally  ignorant ;  he  seems  a  pious  and 
well-meaning  man,  but  grievously  uncha- 
ritable in  relation  to  the  clergy,  \yithout 
perceiving  it,  and  a  little  tinttured  with 
Antinomianism — I  hope  without  being 

♦  This  was  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "  An  Address 
••  to  the  Clergy,  concerning  their  Ueparture  from 
**  the  Doflriiiesot  Reformation."  dedicated  lo  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  (Canterbury.  By  a  Mem- 
ber oi  the  Established  Churchi  8vo.  I'by, 


hurt  by  it  himself.  God  grant  that  no- 
thing which  he  hath  written  may  hurt 

otliers  !     As  Mr.  P mentions  Mr. 

B 1  to  your  son,  I  send  you  some  let- 
ters relative  to  him,  which  will  shew  yoa 
more  fully  my  way  of  thinking  about 
Methodists,  and  persons  considered  as 
a-kin  to  them:  you  will  be  pleased  to  re- 
turn them.  For  the  same  purpose  I  add 
a  copy  of  an  unpublished,  though  printed. 
Charge,  which  you  may  keep  as  a  present 
from  your  loving  brother,  &c. 

Since  ]\Ir,  B 1  left  my  diocese,  I 

hare  never  heard  of  him  till  now. 
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I'uOM  TFir:    T-KTTF.nS    OF    LADY   MARY    WORTLLY   MOXTAGl'E, 
J.OUDCUFSTLRFiLLlJ,  Dr.  JDllXSON,  AND   OTHERS. 


LETTER     I. 

I.adi/M.  If.  Morilague  to  the  Conrifcssof — 

Roller. lam.  Auj.  3,  ().  S.  1716.' 

T  FLATTER  nijsc'lt'  (dear  sister)  lliat  I 
s.'ia'l  give  you  some  pleasure  in  letting 
you  know  that  I  liave  safely  passed  the 
sea,  tliough  we  had  tlie  ill  fortune  of  a 
storm.  ^Ve  were  persuaded  by  tlie  cap- 
la'.n  of  the  yacht  to  set  cut  in  a  calm, and 
Uc-  pretended  there  wss  nothing  so  easy  as 
to  tide  it  over  ;  but,  after  two  days  slowly 
moving,  the  wind  blew  so  hard,  that 
none  of  th;^  sailors  could  keep  their  feet, 
snd  we  were  all  Sunday  night  tossed  very 
handsomely.  I  never  saw  a  man  more 
frighted  than  the  captain.  For  my  part, 
J  have  been  so  lucky  neither  to  suffer 
from  fear  nor  sea  Fickness;  though,  I 
c  jtifess,  I  was  so  impatient  to  see  myself 
once  more  upon  dry  land,  t'lat  I  would 
not  stay  till  the  yacht  could  get  to  Rot- 
tr*rdam,  but  went  in  the  long-boat  to 
Helvoi  tsluys,  where  we  had  vollures  to 
carry  us  to  the  B:iel.  I  was  charmed 
with  the  neatness  cf  that  little  town ;  but 
my  arrival  at  Rotterdam,  presented  me  a 
new  scene  of  pleasure.  All  the  streets  are 
paved  with  broad  stones,  and  before  many 
of  the  meanest  artificers  doors  are  placed 
seats  of  various-coloured  marbles,  so  neat- 
ly kept,  that  Fll  assure  you,  I  walked 
almost  all  over  the  town  yesterday,  incog- 
nito, in  my  slippers,  without  receiving 
one  spot  of  dirt ;  and  you  may  see  the 
Dutch  maids  wash'.ng  the  pavement  of 
the  street,  with  more  application  than 
ours  do  our  bed-chambers.  The  town 
S'-eins  so  full  of  people^  with  such  busy 


fices  all  in  motion,  that  I  can  hardly 
lancy  it  'u  not  some  celebrated  fair  3  but 
I  see  it  is  every  day  the  same.  It  is  cer- 
tain no  town  can  be  more  advantageously 
situated  for  commerce  Here  are  seven 
hirge  canals,  on  which  the  merch.-nts 
ships  come  up  to  the  very  doers  of  their 
houses.  The  shops  and  warehouses  are  of 
a  surprising  neatness  and  magnificence, 
filled  with  an  incredible  quantity  of  fine 
merchandize,  and  so  much  cheaper  than 
what  we  see  in  F>ngland,  thr.t  I  have 
n)uch  ado  to  persuade  myself  I  am  still  so 
near  it.  Here  is  neither  dirt  nor  beggary 
to  he  seen.  One  is  not  shocked  wilh  tho-e 
hjathsome  cripples,  so  common  in  Lon- 
don, nor  teazed  with  the  importunity 
of  idle  fellows  and  wenches,  that  choose 
to  be  nasty  and  lazy.  The  common  ser- 
vants and  little  shop-women  here,  are 
more  nicely  clean  than  most  ot  our  ladies, 
and  the  great  variety  of  neat  dresses 
(every  woman  dressing  her  head  after  her 
own  fashion)  is  an  aJdiiional  plea^^ure  in 
seeing  the  town.  You  see,  hith.erto,  I 
make  no  complaints,  dear  sister,  and  if  I 
continue  to  like  travelling  as  well  as  I  do 
at  present,  I  shall  not  repent  my  projeft. 
It  will  go  a  great  way  in  making  me  satis- 
fied with  it,  if  it  affords  mean  opportunity 
of  entertaining  you.  But  it  is  not  from 
Holland  that  you  must  exped  a  disinte- 
rested offer.  I  can  write  enough,  in  the 
style  of  Rotterdam,  to  tell  you  plainly,  in 
one  word,  that  I  exped  returns  of  all  the 
London  news.  You  see  I  have  already 
learnt  to  make  a  good  bargain,  and  that 
it  is  not  for  nothing  I  will  so  much  as  tell 
you  I  am  vour  affectionate  sister. 
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LETTLR    II. 
Lady  M.  IK  M'Mitague  to  Mrs,  S- 


Hrjiic,  Aug.  5,  {).  S.  I -16. 
J  M.^KE  haste  to  It'll  you,  dcnr  INEicIira, 
that  alter  v.\]  tli-j  dreadful  liiligues  y;ia 
threatened  ine  witli,  I  am  liitherlo  verv 
well  pleased  witli  my  journey.  We 
t:ike  care  to  make  such  sliort  stai;e.s 
every  day,  that  I  ratlier  hncy  iliysclf 
vipoii  parties  of  pleasure,  than  upon 
tlie  road,  and  sure  nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  than  travelling  in  Holland, 
I'hc  whole  country  appears  a  large  gar- 
den ;  the  roads  as  will  paved,  siiaded 
on  each  side  with  rows  of  trees,  and 
bordered  withlarge  canals,  full  of  boats 
passing  and  repassing.  Every  twenty 
paces  gives  you  the  prospt-ct  of  some 
villa,  'and  every  four  hours,  that  of 
a  large  town,  so  su'rprisingly  neat,  I 
am  sure  yon  Wimldbecharmcd  with  them. 
The  place  I  am  now  at,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  villages  in  the  wOrld. 
Her;-  are  several  s(]uares  finely  built,  and 
(what  I  think  a  particular  beauty)  the 
whole  .set  with  thick  large  frees.  I'he 
J'oor-'ioiit  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  Hyde 
Pitrk  and  IMall  of  the  people  of  quality  ; 
for  they  take  the  air'in  it  both  on  foot  and 
in  coaches.  There  are  shops  for  wafers, 
C60I  licpiors,  ire.  I*  have  been  to  see 
.several 'of  t!ie  most  celiibrated- gardens, 
but  I  will  ii<'t  tease  you  with  their  de- 
scriptions. 1  daresvvear  you  think  my 
letter  aiready"  long  itiough.  But  I  must 
Dot  conclude  without  begging  your  par- 
don, fomot  obeying  your  commands,  in 
hehding  the  lace  you  ordered  me.  Upon 
my  word,  1  can  yet  find" none,  that  is  not 
dearer  than  you  may  biiy  it  in  London. 
If  you  want  any  India  goods,  here  are 
great  variety  of  pennywortiis,  and  I  shall 
follow  your  ordi-rs  with  grfMt  pleasure 
and  exadlhtss,  being,  dear  Madam,  &c. 
ice. 

LETTER    III. 

The  same  to  ?Jrs.  S.  C. 

isiiraeguen,  Aug.  15,  ().  S.  1716. 
T  .\M  extiTmcIy  sorry,  my  dear  S.  that 
your  fear-s  ot  disobliging  your  rela- 
ti(i!i!5,  and  their  fears  for  your  health  .and 
s»ifety,  "have  hindere^l  me  iVoni  enjoy- 
ing the  happiness  of  vniir  comi^any,  and 
you  the  jlcasifie-of  a  diverting  journey. 
I   receive  some  degree  of  mortificatioa 


from  every  agreeable  novelty,  or  plea  si  noi- 
prospect,  by  the  reflt^ttion  of  your  having 
.so  unluckily  missed  the  ddiglit  which  I 
know  it  would  have  given  you.  If  you 
were  with  me  in  this  town,  you  would  be 
read)'  to  expefl:  to  receive  visits  frorn  yonr 
Nottingham  friends.  No  two  places 
were  ever  more  reserabl-ng  ;  one  has  but 
to  give  the  Maese  the  name  of  ihe  Trent, 
and  there  is  no  distinguisiiiiig  the  prospett. 
The  houses,  like  those  of  iNottin^ham, 
are  built  one  above  another,  and  are  in- 
termixed, in  the  same  manner,  with  trees 
and  gardens.  The  Tower,  they  call 
.Tulius  r?esar's,  has  the  same  situation 
with  Nottingham  Castle  5  and  I  cannot 
help  fancying  I  sec  from  it  the  Trent- 
field,  Adboukon,  places  so  well  known  to 
lis.  It  is  true,  the  fortifications  make  a 
considerable  difference.  All  the  learned 
ill  theart  ofwar.bL'stowgreat  commenda- 
tions on  tiiem  ;  for  my  part,  that  know 
nothing  of  the  matter,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  telling  you,  it  is  a  very 
pretty  walk  on  the  ramparts,  on  which 
there  is  a  tower,  very  deservedly  called 
the  Belvidere,  where  people  go  to  drink 
coffee,  tea,  8:c.  and  enjoy  ot)e  of  the 
finest  prospeets  in  the  world.   The  public 

■  walks  have  no  great  beauty,  but  the  tliick 
shade  of  the  trees,  which  is  solemnly  de- 
lightlid.  lUit  I  must  not  forget  to  take 
notice  of  the  bridge,  which  appeared 
very  liurprising  to  me.  It  is  la<;ge  enough 
to  hold  hundreds  of  men,  \v  ith  hor.sts  and 
carriages.  Thev  give  the  value  of  an 
English  tw'O-pence  to  get  upon  it,  and 

■  tht-n  away  they  gn,  bridge  and  all, 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  with 
so  slow  a  motion,  one  is  hardly  sen- 
sible of  any  at  all.  I  was  yesterday  at 
the  French  church,  and  stared  very 
much  at  their  manner  of  service.  The 
parson  clapped  on  a  broad  brimmed  bat  in 
rhe  fi'at  place,  which  gave  him  entirely 
the  air  of,  what  d'ye  call  him,  in  Bartho- 
1'  mew  fair,  which  he  kept  up  by  extrr.-« 
oidinary  antic  gestures,  and  preaching 
much  such  stuff,  as  t'other  talked  to  the 
puppc'ts.  However,  the  congregation 
seemed  to  receive  it  withgre«t  devotion  j 
and  I  was  itjfnrmed,  by  se>mc  of  his  ile^ck, 
that  he  is  a  person  of  particular  fame 
amongst  ihein.  I  believe  by  this  time 
you  are  as  much  tired  with  my  account  of 
him,  as  I  was  with  his  sermon  3  but  I  am 
sure  your  brother  will  excuse  a  digression 
in  favour  of    the    church  of  England. 

Yoa 
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Yovi  know,  spcnkuig  disrcspeii^rnlly  of  herself  converted  into  dressing-plate.  I 
the  Calvinisis,  is  the  same  thing  ns  sprak-  shoyld  nlso  gladly  .sec  converted  into 
ingiionourahly  of  the  churcli.     Adieu,    silver,  a  great  St.  Christopher,  which  I 


my  dear  S,  always  remember  me,  and 
Lc  asaured  1  can  never  forget  you,!:^-c.  &c. 

LETTE  R    IV. 

The  same  to  the  Lady  — 


Cologne,  Aug.  i6,  ().  S.  1716. 


imagine  would  look  very  well  in  a  cis- 
tern. These  were  my  pious  refletlions  ; 
though  I  was  \cry  well  satisfied  to  see, 
piled  up  to  the  honour  of  our  nation,  the 
skulls  of  the  Eleven  Thousand  Virgins. 
J  have  seen  some  hmidreds  of  relics  here 
of  no  less  consequence ;  but  I  will  not 


notion  of  the  fatigues  that  I  have  suf- 
fered t'oesc  two  last  days,  [  am  sure  she 
would  own  it  a  great  proof  of  regard 
that  i  now  sit  down  to  write  to  her. 
We  hired  hors'  s  from  Nimegueu  hither, 
not  having  the  convenieney  of  the  post, 
and  found  but  very  inditfcrent  accoin- 
niodatious  at  Reinberg,  our  first  stage  ; 
but  it  was  nothing  to  what  I  sulfcied  yes- 
terday. We  were  in  hopes  to  reach 
Cologne ;  our  horses  tired  at  Stamel, 
three  hours  from  it,  wliere  I  was  f  )rccd 
to  pass  the  night  in  my  clothes,  in  a 
room  not  at  all  better  than  a  hove! ;  for 
though  I  have  my  bed  with  me,  I  had 
no  mind  to  undress  where  the  wind  came 


Jf   mv  ladv^  - — could^  have  any    imitate  the  common  style  of  travellers  so 

far  as  to  give  you  a  list  of  them,  being 
persuaded  that  you  have  no  manner  of 
curiosity  for  the  titles  given  to  jaw  bones 
and  bits  of  worm-eaten  wood. — Adieu, 
I  am  just  going  to  supper,  where  I  shall 
drink  your  health  in  an  admirable  sort 
of  Lorrain  wine,  which  I  am  sure  is 
the  same  you  call  Burgundy  in  London, 
&c.  &c. 

LETTER    V. 

The  savdc  to  the  Couvtess  of  B—^? 
Nuremburg,  Aug.  22,  O.  S.  17 16, 
_^FTER    five    days     travelling    post,  I 
could  not  sit  down  to  write  on  any 
from  a  thousand  places.     We  left  this    other  occasion  than  to  tell  my  dear  Lady, 
wretched   lodging    at    day-break,    and    that    I    have   iiot    forgot   her  obliging 
about  six,  this  morning,  came  safe  here,    command  of  sending  her  some  account 
wUerel  got  Immediiitdy  into  bed.  I  slept    of  my  travels.     I  have  already  passed  a 
so  well  for  three  hours,    that  I  found    large  part  of  Germany  ;  I  have  seen  all 
my«elf  perfectly  recovered,  and  have  had    that  is  remarkable  in  Cologne,  Frankfort, 
spirits  enough  to  go  and   see  all  that  is    Wurtsburg,   and  this  place.     It  is  im- 
curious  in  the  town,  that  is  to  say,  the    possible  not  to  observe  the  difference  be- 
chnrches,  for  here  is  nothing  else  worth    tween  the  free  towns,  and  those  under 
seeing.     This  is  a  very  large  town,  but    the  government  of  absolute  princes,  as 
the  most  part  of  it  is  old   built.     The    all  the  little  sovereigns  of  Germany  are. 
Jesuits  church,  which  is  the  neatest,  was    In  the  first  there  appears  an  air  of  com- 
shewed  me,  in  a  very  complaisant  man-    merce  and  plenty.      The  streets  are  well 
ner,  by  a  handsome  young  Jesuit ;  wlio    built  and   full   of    people,   neatly    and 
not  knowing  who  I  v/as,  took  a  Hberty    plainly  dressed.     The  shops  are  loaded 
in  his  compliments  and  railleries,  which    with  merchandize,  and  the  commonalty 
very  much  diverted  me,  having  never    are  clean  and  cheerful.    In  the  other  yoa 
before  seen  any  thing  of  that  nature.     I    see  a  sort  of  shabby  finery,  a  number  of 
could  not  enough   adinire  tlic  magnifi-    dirty  people   of  quality   tawdered  outj 
cence  of  the  altars,  the  rich  images  of   nai'row    nasty    streets    out    of    repair, 
the  saints  (all  massy  silver),  and  the  en-    wretchedly  thin  of  inhabitants,  and  above 
chasures  of  the  relics,  though  I  could  not    half  of  the  common  sort  asking  alms.     I 
help  murmuring,  in   my   heart,  at   the    cannot  help    fancying   one,    under  the 
profusion  of  pearls,  diamonds,  and  ru-    figure  of  a  clean  Dutch  citizen's  wife, 
bies,  bestowed  on  the  adornment  of  rot-    and  the  other  like  a  poor  town  lady  of 
ten  teeth  and  dirty  rags.     I  own  that  I    pleasu/e,  painted,  and  ribboned  out  in 
had   wickedness    enough    to    covet  St.    hbr- head-dress,    with    tarnished  silver- 
Ursula's  pearl  necklace  ;  though  perhaps    laced  shoes,  a  ragged  under-petticoat,   a 
this  was  no  wickedness  at  all,  an  image    miserable  mixture  of  vice  and  poverty, — 
not  being  certainly  one's  neighbour  ;  but    They  have  sumptuary  laws  in  this  town, 
I  went  yet  farther,  anql'.yi'bed  the  wench    which  distinguish  their  rank   by    their 

X  X  2  dress. 
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dre^s,  prevent  tht-  excess  wliich  ruins  so 
many  other  cities,  and  lias  n  niore  agree- 
able fffftSl  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  tlian 
our  fashions.  I  need  not  be  ashamed  to 
own,  that  I  wish  these  laws  were  in  force 
in  other  parts  o(  the  world.  When  one 
considers  impartially,  the  merit  of  a  rich 
KJit  of  clothes  in  most  places,  the  rcspe6t 
and  the  smiles  of  favour  it  procures,  not 
to  speak  of  the  envy  and  the  sighs  it 
occasions  (whi^h  is  very  often  the  prin- 
cipal charm  to  th.e  wearer),  one  is  forced 
to  confess,  that  there  is  need  of  an  iiii- 
common  understanding  to  resi>*t  the  temp- 
tation of  pleasing  friends  and  mortifviiig 
rivals ;  and  that  it  is  natural  to  young 
people  to  fall  into  a  folly,  which  betrays 
them  to  that  want  of  money,  which  is 
the  source  of  a  thousand  basenesses. 
What  numbers  of  men  have  begun  the 
world  with  generous  incHnalions,  that 
have  afterwards  been  the  instruments  of 
bringing  misery  on  a  wliole  people,  being 
led  by  a  vsin  expeuce  into  debts  that 
tl^.ey  could  clear  no  other  way  but  by 
the  forfeit  of  their  honour,  and  which 
they  never  could  have  coiilrafled,  if  the 
respeft  the  multitude  pays  to  habits,  was 
fixtd  by  law,  only  to  a  particular  colour 
or  cut  of  plain  cloth.  "I'hese  rcfleiStioiis 
draw  after  them  others  that  are  too 
melancholy.  I  will  make  haste  to  put 
them  out  of  your  head  by  tlie  fiarce  of 
relics,  with  which  I  have  been  entertain- 
ed in  all  Romish  churcl.es. 

The  Lutherans  are  not  quite  free  from 
these  fo  lie.s.  I  have  seen  here,  in  the 
principal  ( luirch,  a  large  piece  of  the 
cross  set  in  jewels,  and  the  point  of  the 
^pear,  which,  they  told  me,  very  gravely, 
was  (he  same  that  ]iierced  the  side  of  our 
Saviour.  But  I  was  particularly  diverted 
in  a  little  Iloman  catholic  church  which 
is  permittcchhere,  where  the  professors 
of  that  rcli:;ion  nre  not  very  rich,  and 
consequently  cannot  adorn  iheir  images 
in  so  rich  a  manner  as  their  neighbours. 
For  not  to  be  quite  destitute  of  all  linery, 
they  have  dressed  up  .an  image  of  our 
Saviour  over  the  aliar,  in  a  fiiir  full- 
bottomed  wig,  very  well  powdered.  I 
imagine  I  see  your  ladyship  .stare  at  this 
article,  of  which  you  very  much  doubt 
the  veracity;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  have 
rot  yet  ni"de  use  of  the  privilege  of  a 
traveller,  and  my  whole  account  is  writ- 
ten V.  iih  the  same  plain  sincerity  of  heart, 
with  which  I  assure  you  that  1  am_,  dear 
IVlaJam,  your,  &c.  ^lO. 


LETTER    VL 

Lady  M,  IK  Montague  to  Mrs.  P , 

Rathbon,  .^ug.  30,  O.  S.  1716. 

j  HAD  the  pleasure  of  recei\ing  yours 
but  the  day  befcjre  I  left  London.  I 
give  you  a  lhou-.and  thanks  for  your  good 
wishes,  and  liave  such  an  opinion  of  their 
efficacy,  that,  I  am  persuaded,  I  owe,  in 
part,  to  them  the  good  luck  of  having 
proceeded  so  far  on  my  long  journey  witii- 
out  any  ill  accident.  lor  I  do  not  reckon 
it  any  to  have  been  stopped  a  few  days 
in  this  town  by  a  cold,  since  it  has  not 
only  given  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
all  that  is  curious  in  it,  but  of  making 
.some  acquaintance  with  the  ladies,  who 
have  all  been  to  see  me  with  great  civi- 
lity, particularly  Madame  ,   the 

wife  <if  our  King's  envoy  from  Hanover. 
She  has  larricd  me  to  all  the  assemblies, 
and  1  have  been  magnilicently  entertained 
at  her  house,  whicli  is  one  of  the  finest 
here.  You  know  that  all  the  nobility  of 
this  place  are  envoys  from  different  States. 
Here  are  a  great  number  of  them,  and 
they  might  pass  their  time  agreeably 
enough,  if  they  were  less  delicate  en  the 
point  of  ceremony.  Hut  instead  of  join- 
ing in  the  design  of  making  the  town  as 
pleasant  to  one  another  as  they  can,  and 
improving  their  little  societies,  they  amuse 
themselves  no  other  way  than  with  per- 
petual quarrels,  which  they  take  care  to 
eternise,  by  leaving  the m  to  their  succes- 
sors ;  and  an  envoy  to  Ralisbon  receives, 
regularly,  half  a  dozen  quarrels,  among 
the  perquisites  of  his  employment.  You 
may  be  sure  the  ladies  are  not  wanting, 
on  tl'.eir  side,  in  cherishing  and  improv- 
ing these  in^portant  piques,  which  divide 
the  town  almost  into  as  many  parties  as 
there  are  families,  I'hey  choose  rather 
to  sutler  the  morti  Station  of  sitting  almost 
alone  on  their  assembly  nights,  than  to  re- 
cede one  jot  from  their  pretensions.  I 
have  not  been  here  above  a  week,  and  yet 
I  have  heard  from  almost  every  one  of 
them,  the  whole  history  of  their  wrongs, 
and  dreadful  complaints  of  the  injustice 
of  their  neighbours,  in  hopes  to  draw  me 
to  their  party.  But  I  think  it  very  pru- 
dent to  remain  neuter,  though  if  I  was  to 
stay  amongst  them,  there  would  be  no 
possibility  of  continuing  so,  their  quarrels 
running  so  high,  that  they  will  not  be  ci- 
vil to  those  that  visit  their  adversarirp;. 

The 
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TIk;   f<)uiK.lntio!i  of  tlicsc  cvprlnsting  tlis- 
j)iitc"s  turns  entirely  upon  rank,  plire,  :in;i 
the   title  of  Kxcrlltuu  V,   whirh  llicy  all 
pretctKl  to,  ;incl,  what  is  very  hard,  will 
give  it  to  nobody.      For  my  part,  I  ccnlcl 
not  torbcar  adverti>;iiig  thcni  (tor  tiic  pub- 
lic good)    to  give  tin-  title  ot"   Excjllcnry 
to  fverv  bndv,   which  would  include  tiie 
receiving  it  t'vom  every   body  ;   but   the 
very  mention   of   such  a  dishonourable 
jieace  was  received  with  as    much  iiulig- 
nation  as  Mrs.  JJlackaire  did  the  motion 
of  a  reference.     And,  indeed,  I  began  to 
think  myself  ill-natured,  to  olTer  to  take 
from  them,  in  a  t(nvn  where  there  are  so 
few  diversions,  so  entertaining  an  aniusc- 
nienl.     I  knovvthat  my  peaceable  di-<pf)- 
sition  already  gives  me  a   very  ill  iigurc, 
and  that  it  is  publicly  whispered  as  a  piece 
of  impertinent   piide  in  me,  that  I  have 
hitherto  been  saucily  civil  to  every  body, 
as  if  I   thought  nobody  good  enough    io 
quarrel    with,     I  should  be  obliged   to 
change  ray  beliaviour,  if  I  did  not  intend 
to  pursue  my  journey  in  a  few  days.      I 
have  been  to  see  the  churches  here,  and 
had  the  permission  of  touching  the  relics, 
which  was  never  sutfered  in  places  where 
I  was  not  known.     I  had,  by  this   pri- 
vilege,    the   opportunity   of  making  an 
observation   which  1  doubt     not    might 
have  been  made  in  all  the  other  churches, 
that  the  emeralds  and  rubles  which  they 
shew  round  their  relics  and  images  are 
most  of  them  false  ;  though  tiicy  tell  you 
that  many  of  the  crosses  and   madonas, 
set  round  with  these  stones,  have  been  the 
gifts  of  emperors  and  other  great  princes. 
1  do  not  doubt  indeed  but  tiiey  were  at  first 
jewels   of  value  ;    but    tlie  good  fathers 
have  found  it  convenient  to  apply  them 
to  other  uses,   and  the  people  are  just  as 
well  satisfied  with  bits  of  glass  amongst 
these  relics.     They  shewed  me  a  prodi- 
gious claw  set  in  gold,  which  they  called 
the  claw  of  a  gritfin,  and  I  could  not  for- 
bear asking  the  reverend  priest  that»hew- 
ed  it,  whether  the  griffin  was  a  saint? 
The  question  almost  put  him  beside  his 
gravity  ;  but  he  answered,  they  only  kept 
it  as  a  curiosity,    I  was  very  nuich  scan- 
dalized at  a  large  silver  image  of  the  Tri- 
nity, where  the  Father  is  represented  un- 
der the  figure  of  a  decrepit  old  man,  with 
a  beard  down  to  his  knees,   and  triple 
crown  on  his  head,  holding  in  his  arms 
the  Son,  fixed  on  the  Cross,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  hov:ving 
over  Lira.    Mada:ne ~—  h  come 


this  minute  to  call  mc  to  th*^  assembly, 
and  forces  me  to  tell  you  very  abruptly, 
that  I  am  ever  your,  &c.  &c. 

LETTER    VIE 

The  same  to  the  Countess  of -, 

Vienna,  Sf(it.  8,  ()  S.  1716. 
T  AM  now,  my  dear  sister,  safely  arrived 
at  Vienna,  and,  i  thank  God,  have  not 
at  all  suffered  in  my  health,  nor  (what  is 
dearer  to  mc)  in  that  of  my  child,  by  all 
our  fatigues.  We  travelled  by  water 
from  Ilalisbon,a  j')nrney  perfettly  agree- 
able, down  the  Danube,  in  one  of  those 
little  vessels,  that  they,  very  properly, call 
wooden  houses,  liaving  in  them  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  palace,  stoves  in  the 
chambers,  kitchens,  &c.  They  ar-;  rowed 
by  twelve  men  each,  and  move  with 
such  an  incredible  swittne.ss,  that  in  the 
same  day  you  have  the  pleasure  of  a  vast 
variety  of  prospects,  and  within  the  sp.Tce 
of  a  few  hours  you  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  populous  city,  adorned  with  mag- 
niheent  palaces,  and  the  most  romantic 
solitudes,  which  appear  distant  from  the 
commerce  of  man'-.incl,  the  banks  of  ttia 
Danube  beingcharmingly  diversified  with 
woods,  rocks,  mountains  covered  with 
vines,  fields  of  corn,  large  cities,  and 
ruins  of  ancient  castles,  I  saw  the  great 
towns  of  Passau  and  Lintz,  famous  for 
the  retreat  of  the  Imperial  Court,  when 
Vienna  was  be-ieged.  I'his  town,  whicli 
has  the  honour  of  being  the  emperor's  re- 
sidence, did  not  at  all  answer  mv  expec- 
tation, nor  ideas  of  it,  being  much  less 
than  I  exp:'6led  to  find  it  3  the  streets  are 
very  close,  an4  so  narrow,  one  cannot  ob- 
serve the  tine  frontsof  the  palaces,  though 
many  of  them  very  well  deserve  obser- 
tion,  being  truly  magnihcent.  They  are 
all  built  of  fine  white  stone,  and  are  ex- 
cessive high.  For  as  the  town  is  too  little 
for  the  number  of  the  people  that  desire 
to  live  in  it,  the  builders  seem  to  have 
projeded  to  repair  that  misfortune,  by 
clapping  one  town  on  the  top  of  another, 
most  of  the  houses  being  of  rive,  amA  some 
of  them  of  six  stories.  You  may  easily 
imagine  that,  the  streets  being  so  narrow, 
the  rooms  are  extremely  dark,  and,  what 
is  an  inconveniency  much  more  intole- 
rable in  my  opinion,  there  is  no  house  has 
so  few  as  live  or  six  families  in  it.  The 
apartments  of  the  greatest  ladies,  and 
even  of  the  ministers  of  state,  are  divi  led,^ 
X  X  3  but" 
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but  by  a  partition,  from  thnt'of  a  taylor 
or  shoe-maker,  and  I  know  nobody  tliat 
has  above  two  floors  in  any  house,  one 
for  their  own  use,  and  one  higlier  for  their 
servants.  Those  that  have  houses  of  their 
own,  let  oat  the  rest  of  them  to  whoever 
v.'ill  take  them,  and  thus  the  great  stairs 
(which  are  all  of  slone)  are  as  common 
and  as  dirty  as  the  street.  It  is  true, 
when  you  have  once  travelled  through 
them,  nothing  can  be  more  surprisingly 
jTjagnificent  than  tlie  apartments.  They 
are  commonly  a  ^w/'/i;  of  eight  or  ten  large 
rooms,  all  inlaid,  the  doors  and  windows 
richly  carved  and  gilt,  and  the  furniture 
such  as  is  seldom  sc-en  in  the  palaces  of 
sovereign  princes  in  other  countries. 
Their  apartments  are  adorned  with  hang- 
ings of  the  finest  tapestry  of  Brussels,  pro- 
digious large  looking-glasses  in  bilver 
frames,  fine  japan  tables,  beds,  chairs, 
canopies  and  wuidow  curtains  of  tlie  rich- 
est Genoa  damask  or  velvet,  almost  cover- 
ed with  gold  lace  or  embroidery.  All 
this  is  made  gay  by  pictures  and  vast  j:irs 
of  japan  china,  and  large  lustres  of  rock 
crystal.  I  have  already  had  the  honour 
of  being  invited  to  dinner  by  several  of 
l!ie  first  people  of  quality,  and  I  must  do 
them  the  justice  to  say,  the  good  taste  and 
luagnificence  of  their  tables  very  well  an- 
swer to  that  of  their  furniture.  I  liave 
been  more  than  once  entertained  with  iifty 
dishes  of  meat,  all  served  in  silver,  and 
■well  dressed  ;  the  dessert  proportionable, 
served  in  the  finest  china.  But  the  variety 
and  richness  of  their  wines,  is  what  ap- 
pears the  most  surprising.  The  constant 
\vay  is,  to  lay  a  list  of  their  names  upon 
the  plates  of  the  guests  along  with  the 
napkins, and  I  have  counted  several  times, 
to  the  number  of  eighteen  ditlerent  sorts, 
all  exquisite  in  tlieir  kinds.  I  was  yes- 
terday at  Count  Schoonbourn,  the  vice- 
chancellor's  garden,  where  I  was  invited 
to  dinner.  I  must  own,  I  never  saw  a 
place  so  perteclly  delightful  as  the  Faux- 
bourg  ot  Vienna.  It  is  very  large,  and 
almost  wholly  composed  of  delicious  pa- 
laces. If  the  emperor  found  it  proper  to 
permit  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  laid 
open,  that  the  Fauxbourgs  might  be  join- 
ed to  it,  he  would  have  one  ot  the  largest 
and  best-built  cities  in  Europe,  Count 
JSchoonbourn's  villa  is  one  of  the  most 
i-nagiiificent ;  the  furniture  all  rich  bro- 
c'.des,  so  v.ell  fancied  and  fitted  up,  no- 
tii.ng  can  look  n^ore  g  ly  and  splendid  j 
not  to  speak  of  a  gallery,  iull  of  rarities 


of  coral,  mother-of-pearl,  and  throughout 
the  whole  house  a  profusion  of  gilding, 
carving,  fine  paintings,  the  most  heautiJui 
porcelain,  sta'ues  of  alabaster  and  ivory, 
and  vast  orange  and  lemon  trees  in  gilt 
pots.  The  dinner  was  perfeftly  fine  and 
■well  ordered,  ;:nd  made  still  more  agree- 
able b)'  the  good  humour  of  (he  Count. 
I  have  not  yet  been  at  court,  being  forced 
to  stay  for  my  gown,  without  which 
there  is  no  waiting  on  the  empress  j 
though  I  am  not  without  great  impatience 
to  sec  a  beauty  that  ha-;  been  the  admira- 
tion of  so  many  diflerent  nations.  When 
I  have  had  the  honour,  I  will  not  fail  to 
let  you  know  my  real  thoughts,  always 
taking  a  particular  pleasure  in  communi- 
cating them  to  my  dear  sister. 

LETT  E  Px    VIII. 

Ladj  M.  ir.  Moufn^ue  to  Mr.  P . 

\'iep.na,  Sept.  14,  O.  S. 
J>ERHAPS  you  will  laugh  at  me,  for 
thanking  you  very  gravely  for  all  the 
obligii>g  concern  you  express  for  me. 
It  is  certain  that  I  may,  if  I  please,  take 
the  fine  things  you  say  to  me  for  wit  and 
raillery,  and,  it  may  be,  it  would  be  tak- 
ing them  right.  But  I  never,  in  my  life, 
was  half  so  well  disposed  to  take  you  in 
earnest  as  I  am  at  present,  and  that  dis- 
tance which  makes  the  continuation  of 
your  friendsliip  improbable,  has  very 
much  increased  my  faith  in  it.  I  find 
that  I  have  (as  well  as  the  rest  of  my  sex), 
whatever  face  I  set  on  it,  a  strong  disposi- 
tion to  believe  in  miracles.  Do  not  fancy, 
however,  that  I  am  injected  by  the  air  of 
these  popish  countries ;  I  have,  indeed, 
so  far  wandered  from  the  discipline  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  to  have  been  last 
Sunday  at  the  opera,  which  was  perform- 
ed in  the  garden  of  the  Favorita,  and  I 
was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  I  have  not 
yet  repented  my  seeing  it.  Nothing  of 
that  kind  ever  was  more  magnificent ; 
and  I  can  easily  believe,  what  I  am  told, 
tliat  the  decorations  and  habits  cost  the 
emperor  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
'J'iic  stage  was  built  over  a  very  large 
canal,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  second 
act,  divided  intotwoparts,  discoveringthe 
water,  on  which  there  immediately  came, 
from  different  parts,  two  fleets  of  little 
gilded  vessels,  that  gave  the  representa- 
lioi:  of  a  na\al  fight.  It  is  not  easy  to 
iniagiiie  the  beauty  of  this  scene,  which 

I  took 
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I  took  lenticular  notice  of.     Rnt  all  ilie  fis   I  do  noftlink  nnr  mnh  would  suffer 

rest  wtTK  pc-iCcctly  fine  in  ll-.cir  kind.  I'lif  irom  a  niounltrljjiik.     Jicildes,  tlic  two 

story  of  ihe  opera  is  the  cnchantnu-nt  of  Sosins  very  fairly  let  down  their  brecclics 

Alcina,    whicii  gives    opportunities    fur  in  the  direft  view  of  the  boxes,  which 

great  variety  of  machines  and  changes  of  were  full  of  pco|)le  of  the  first  rank,  that 

the  scenes,   which  are  perfoimed  with  a  seemed  very  well  jileased  with  their  cn- 

surprisiui^  swiftness.     U'he  theatre   is  so  tertainnient,   and  assured  me  this  was  a 

large  that  it  is  hard  to  carry  the  eye  to  tlx;  ce]c-!)raled  ])iece.     J  shall  conclude  r.)y 

end  ol"  it,  and  tlie  habits  in  the  utmost  lelttr  with  this  remarkable  relation,  very 

magnificence,  to  the  number  of  one  hun-  well  worthy  the  serious  consideration  cf 


dred  and  ( ight.  No  house  can  hold  such 
large  decorations ;  but  tiie  ladies  all  sit- 
ting in  the  open  air.exposes  them  to  great 
inconveniences  ;  for  tliere  is  but  one  ca- 
nopy for  the  imperial  family;  and  the 
first  night  it  was  represented,  a  shower  of 
rain  iiappening,  the  opera  was  broke  olf, 
and  the  company  crowded  away  in  such 
conl'usion,  that  I  was  almost  seiutezed  to 
death.  But  if  their  operas  are  thus  de- 
lightful, their  comedies  are,  in  as  iiigh  a 
degree,  ridiculous.  They  have  but  one 
play-honse,  where  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
go  to  a  German  comedy,  and  was  very 
glad  it  happened  to  be  the  story  of  Am- 
phitrion.  As  that  subject  has  been  al- 
ready handled  by  a  Latin,  French,  and 
English  poet,  1  was  curious  to  see  what 
an  Austrian  ;uithor  would  make  of  it.  I 
understand  enough  of  that  language  to 
comprehend  the  greatest  part  of  it,  and 
besides  I  took  with  me  a  lady  that  iiad 
the  goodness  to  explain  to  me  every  word. 
The  way  is  to  take  a  box,  which  holds 
four,  for  yourself  and  company.     The 


JVIr,  Collier."  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
farewell  compliments,  whicli  I  thinkgc- 
nerally  as  impertinent  as  curtsies  at  leav- 
ing a  room  when  the  visit  has  been  too 
long  already. 

LETTER    IX. 

T/ie  same  to  the  Countess  vf' . 

Vienna,  Sept.  14,  ().  S. 
'PnotJGH  I  have  so  lately  troubled  you, 
my  dear  sister,  \^itli  a  long  letter,  yet 
I  will  keep  my  promise  in  giving  you  an 
account  of  my  first  going  to  C(,urt.  In 
order  to  that  ceremony,  1  was  squeezed 
up  in  a  gown,  and  adorned  with  agc^rgef, 
and  tlie  other  implements  thereunto  be- 
longing, a  dress  \ery  inconvenient,  but 
whieh  certainly  shev.'s  the  neck  and  shape; 
to  great  advantage,  i  cannot  forbear 
giving  you  some  description  of  the 
fashions  here,  which  are  more  monstrous 
and  contrary  to  all  common  sense  and  rea- 
son than  it  is  possible  for  you  to  imagine. 


fixed  price  is  a  gold   ducat.     I  thought    They  build  certain   fabrics  of  gauZe  on 

their  heads,  about  a  yard  high,  consistii-g 
ot  tin-ee  or  four  stories  fortified  with  num- 
berless yards  of  heavy  ribbon.  The 
foundation  of  this  structure  is  a  thing  they 
cnlj  alour/e.  which  is  exactly  of  the  same 
shape  and  kind,  but  a'ocut  four  times  as 


the  house  very  low  and  dark  ;  but  I  con- 
fess the  comedy  admirably  recompensed 
that  defect.  I  never  laughed  so  much  in 
my  life.  It  begun  with  Jupiter's  falling 
in  love  out  of  a  peep-hole  in  the  clouds, 
and  ended  with  the  birth  of  Hercules. 


But  what  was  most  pleasant  was,  the  use    big  as  those  rolls  our  prudent  milk-maid- 


Jupiter  made  of  his  metamorphosis,  for 
you  no  sooner  saw  him  under  the  figure 
of  Amphitrion,  but  instead  of  flying  to 
Alcmena,  with  the  raptures  Mr.  Dryden 
puts  into  his  mouth,  he  sends  for  Amphi- 
trion's  taylor,  and  cheats  him  of  a  laced 
coat,  and  his  banker  of  a  bag  of  money, 
a  Jew  of  a  diamond  ring,  and  bespeaks  a 
great  supper  in  his  name  ;  and  the  great- 


make  use  of  to  fix  their  pails  upon.  This 
machine  they  cover  with  thtlr  own  hair, 
which  they  mix  with  a  great  deal  of  false, 
it  being  a  particular  beauty  to  have  their 
heads  too  large  to  go  into  a  moderate  tub. 
Their  hair  is  prodigious  y  powdered  to 
conceal  the  mixture,  and  set  out  with 
three  or  four  rows  of  bodkins(  wonderfully 
large,   that  stick  out  two  or  three  inches 


est  part  of  the  comedy  turns  upon  poor  from  their  hair)  made  of  diamonds, pearls, 

Amphitrion's  being  tormented  by  these  red,  green  and  yellow  stones,  thai  it  cer- 

people  for  their  debts.     Alercury  uses  tainly  requires  as  much  art  and  experience 

Sosia  in  the  same  manner.     But  I  could  to  carry  the  load  upright,  as  to  dance  up- 

not  easily  pardon  the  liberty  the  poet  has  on  Tvlay-day  with  the   garland.     Their 

taken  of  larding  hi:,  play  u  ith,    not  only  whalebone  petticoats  outdo  ours  by  seve- 

indecentexpressionSj  but  sucbgtjss  words  ral  yards  circumference,  and  cover  smne 
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jirres  of  ground.  You  may  easily  sup- 
pose how  this  cxirnordiiiary  dress  sets  off 
ami  improves  the  ti:ifiiral  tii^liness,  with 
vhich  God  Ahiiighty  has  been  pleased  to 
rndow  thrm,  genen'.lly  speaking.  Kvcii 
the  lovely  en)press  herself  is  obliged  lo 
comply,  in  some  degree,  with  these  ab- 
surd fashions,  which  they  wonld  not  quit 
for  all  the  world.  I  had  a  private  au- 
dience (according  to  ceremony)  of  half 
an  hour,  and  then  all  the  other  ladies 
were  permitted  to  come  and  make  their 
court.  I  was  perfectly  chariued  with  the 
empress  ;  I  cannot  however  tell  you  that 
htr  features  are  regu>'  ;  her  eyes  are  not 
large,  but  have  a  lively  look  full  of  sweet- 
ness; her  complexion  the  finest  I  ever 
saw  ;  her  nose  and  forehead  well  made, 
hut  her  mouth  has  ten  thousand  charms, 
that  touch  the  soul.  When  she  smiles, 
it  is  with  a  beauty  and  sweetness,  that 
forces  adoration.  She  h;!S  a  vast  quantity 
of  !i;:e  fair  hair  ;  but  then  her  peifon  I — 
one  must  speak  of  it  poetically  to  do  it 
rigid  justice  ;  all  that  the  poets  have  said 
of  the  mien  of  Juno,  the  air  of  Venus, 
come  not  up  to  the  truth.  The  Graces 
rnove  with  her;  the  famous  statue  of 
Medicis  was  not  formed  with  more  deli- 
cate proportions  :  nothing  can  be  added 
to  the  beauty  of  her  neck  and  hands. 
Till  I  saw  them,  I  did  not  believe  there 
were  any  in  nature  so  perfect,  and  I  was 
■tlniost  sorry  that  my  rank  here  did  not 
pern)it  me  to  kiss  them  ;  but  they  are 
kissed  sufficiently,  for  every  body  tliat 
waits  on  her  pays  that  homage  at  their 
pntiance,  and  when  they  take  leave. 
"When  the  ladies  were  come,  she  Sdt  down 
to  quinze.  I  could  not  play  at  a  game  I 
had  never  se^  n  before,  and  slie  ordered 
iv.e  a  seat  at  her  right  hand,  and  had  fl:e 
goodness  to  talk  to  me  very  i^iuch,  with 
that  grace  so  natural  to  her.  I  expected 
every  moment  when  tlie  men  were  to 
come  in  to  pay  their  court ;  but  this 
drawing-room  is  very  different  from  that 
of  England  ;  no  man  enters  it  but  the 
grand- master,  who  comes  in  to  adverti.se 
the  empress  of  the  approach  of  the  empe- 
ror. His  Imperial  Majesty  did  me  the 
honour  of  speaking  to  me  in  a  very  oblig- 
ing manner,  but  he  never  speaks  to  any 
ol  the  other  ladies,  and  the  whole  passes 
with  a  <:r.n'ity  and  air  of  ceremony  that 
has  something  very  formal  in  it,  Ihe 
empress  Amelia,  dowagrr  of  the  late  cni- 
pti;);-  Joseph,  came  ti.is  evening  to  \\ air 
on  Uie  reigning  empress,  fo'Iowtd  !j;.  ihe 


two  arch-duchesses  her  daughters,  who 
are  very  agreeable  young  princesses. 
Their  In-.peiial  Majesties  rose  and  went 
to  rneet  her  at  the  door  of  the  rciom,  af- 
ter which  she  was  seated  in  an  armed  chair 
next  lheem|.ress,  and  in  the  san-e  mati- 
ner  at  supper,  and  there  the  men  had  the 
permisiion  of  paying  their  court.  The 
arch-duchesses  sat  ui\  chairs  with  backs 
without  arms.  The  table  was  entirely 
served,  :;nd  all  the  dishes  set  on  by  the 
empres.-.'s  maids  of  honour,  which  are 
twelve  young  ladies  of  tlie  first  quality. 
They  have  no  salary  but  their  chamber  at 
court,  wh-.re  they  live  in  a  sort  of  con- 
fiiiement,  not  being  sutfered  to  go  to  the 
assemblies  or  public  jilaces  in  town,  ex- 
cept in  compliinent  to  the  wedding  of  a 
sister  maid,  wh(aii  the  empress  alway.^ 
presents  with  her  piiTiure  set  in  diamonds. 
1  he  three  first  of  them  are  called  Ladies 
of  the  Key,  and  wear  gold  keys  by  their 
sides  ;  br.it  what  I  find  most  pleasant,  is 
the  cu.-tom,  which  obliges  theiu  as  long 
as  they  live,  after  they  have  left  the  em- 
press's service,  to  make  her  some  present 
every  year  on  the  day  of  lier  feast.  Her 
Maj'  sty  is  served  by  no  married  women 
but  t.hc  Grande  Maitresse,  whoisgenerally 
a  widow  <n  the  first  quality,  always  very 
old,  and  is  at  the  same  time  groom  of  the 
stole  and  mother  of  the  maids.  The  dress- 
ers are  not  at  all  in  the  figure  ihey  pre- 
tend to  in  England,  bring  looked  upon  no 
otherwise  than  as  downright  chamber- 
maids. I  iiad  an  audience  next  day  of 
the  empress  mother,  a  princess  of  great 
virtue  and  goodness,  but  who  piques  her- 
self too  much  on  a  violent  devotion.  Slie 
is  perpetually  performing  extraordinary 
a^tsof  penance,  wiiliout  having  ever  done 
any  thing  to  dt  serve  them.  She  has  the 
same  number  of  luaids  of  honour,  whom 
shesutllrs  to  go  in  colours  ;  but  slie  her- 
self never  quits  her  mourning  ;  and  sure 
nothing  can  be  more  dismal  than  the 
mourning  here,  even  for  a  brotlitr. 
There  is  not  the  least  bit  of  linen  to  be 
seen;  all  black  crape  instead  of  it.  I'lie 
neck,  ears  and  side  of  the  face  are  covered 
with  a  plaited  piece  of  the  same  stulf,  and 
the  face,  that  peeps  out  in  the  midst  of  it, 
looks  as  if  it  were  pilloried.  The  Widows 
wear,  over  and  above,  a  crape  forehead 
clorly,  and  in  this  solemn  weed,  go  to  all 
the  public  places  of  diversion  without 
scruple.  The  next  day  I  was  to  wait  on 
the  empress  Amelia,  who  is  now  at  her 
pal.ice  of  rciircmcni.,    half  :i  mile  from 
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the  town.  I  had  (here  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  a  diversion  wholly  new  to  me,  but 
wliieh  is  the  common  amusement  ot  this 
court.  Tlie  empress  hersrlf  was  .seated 
on  a  little  throne  at  the  end  of  the  fine 
alley  in  her  garden,  and  on  each  side  -of 
her  were  ranged  two  parties  of  her  ladies 
of  quality,  headed  by  two  young  arch- 
duchesses, all  dressed  in  their  hair,  full  ot 
jewels,  with  (iue  light  guns  in  their  hands, 
and  at  proper  disiimces  were  placed  three 
oval  pictures,  which  were  the  marks  to 
be  shot  at.  The  tirst  was  that  of  a  Cupid, 
filling  a  bumper  of  Burgundy,  and  the 
motto, "  'Tis  easy  to  be  valiant  here." 
The  second  a  Fortune  holding  a  gar- 
land in  hur  hand,  the  motto,  "  For  her 
'•■  when)  Fortune  favours."  The  third 
was  a  sword  with  a  laurel  wreath  on  the 
point,  the  motto,  "  Here  is  no  shame  to 
"  the  vanquished."  Near  the  empress 
was  a  gilded  trophy  wreathed,  with 
flowers,  and  made  of  little  crooks,  on 
which  were  hung  rich  Turkish  handker- 
chief's, tippets,  ribbons,  laces,  &:c.  for  the 
small  prizes.  The  empress  gave  the  first 
with  her  own  hand,  which  was  a  fuie  ruby 
ring  set  round  with  diaaionds  in  a  gold 
snutf-box.  There  was  rbr  the  second,  a 
little  Cupid  set  with  brilliants,  and  besides 
these  a  set  of  fine  china  for  the  tea  table, 
enchased  in  gold,  japan  trunks,  fans,  and 
many  gallantries  of  the  same  nature.  All 
the  men  of  quality  at  Vienna  were  spec- 
tators; but  the  ladies  only  had  permission 
to  shoot,  and  the  arcii-dnchess  Amelia 
carried  off  the  first  prize.  I  was  very 
well  pleased  with  having  seen  this  enter- 
tainment, and  do  not  know  but  it  might 
make  as  good  a  figure  as  the  [)rize-shoot- 
ing  in  the  jEneid,  if  I  could  write  as  well 
as  Virgil.  This  is  the  favcturite  pleasure 
of  the  emperor,  and  there  is  rarely  a  week 
without  some  feast  of  tlds  kind,  which 
makes  the  young  ladies  skilful  enough  to 
defend  a  fort.  They  laughed  very  much 
to  sec  me  afraid  to  handle  a  gun.  My 
dear  sister,  you  will  easily  pardon  fin 
abrupt  conclusion,  I  believe  by  this 
time  you  are  ready  to  think  I  shall  never 
conclude  at  all. 

LETTER    X. 
Lady  M.  IV.  Montague  to  the  Lady  ij—. 

Vienna,  Sept.  20,  1716,  O.  S. 
T  AM  extremely   rejoiced,    but   not  all 
all  surprixedj  at   the  long,  delight.^ui 


letter  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  send 
me.  I  know  that  you  can  think  i;f  an 
ab->cnt  friend  even  in  th-,  midst  of  a  crnirt, 
and  you  love  to  oblige,  where  \(ni  can 
have  no  view  of  a  return,  and  I  expect 
from  you  that  you  should  love  me,  and 
think  of  me,  wlicn  you  do  not  see  me.  1 
have  compassion  for  the  mortilications. 
that  you  tell  me  befal  our  l.ttlc,  old 
friend,  and  1  pity  her  much  morc^,  since 
I  know,  that  they  are,  only,  owing  to  the 
barbarous  customs  of  our  country.  Upon 
my  word,  if  she  were  here,  she  wctuld 
have  no  other  fault  but  t!iat  ctf  being 
something  too  young  for  the  fashion,  and 
she  has  iKjthing  to  do  Imt  to  iranspljnt 
herself  hither  about  seven  years  hence,  to 
be  again  a  young  and  !)U),.ming  beaut)'. 
I  CJU  assure  you  that  wrinkles,  or  a  small 
stoop  in  the  shoulders,  nny  even  grey 
hairs,  are  no  objection  to  t'.e  making  new 
conquests.  I  know  you  cannot  easily 
figure  to  yourself,  a  young  fellow  of  five- 
and-twenty,  ogling  my  La  y  S-ft — k 
with    pa-ision,  or  pres.iing  to  han.l    thj 

Countess  of  O d  from  an   opeia. 

But  such  are  tije  sights  I  see  every  >\;\y, 
and  1  dj  not  perceive  any  b  )dy  surpiizeil 
at  them  but  myself.  A  woman  till  rive- 
and-tliirty,  is  only  looked  upon  as  a  ra>.v 
girl,  and  can  possibly  make  no  noise  ia 
the  world  till  about  forty.  \  do  not 
know  what  your  ladyship  may  think  of  thii 
matter,  but  it  is  a  considerable  comfort 
to  me  to  know  there  is  upon  earth  such  a 
paradise  for  old  women,  ai  d  I  am  con- 
tent to  be  insignificant  at  present,  in  the 
design  of  returning  when  I  am  fit  to  ap- 
pear no  where  else.  I  cannot  helj)  la- 
menting on  this  occasion,  the  pit.tul  casis 
of  too  many  Kngli-h  ladies,  long  since 
retired  to  prudery  and  ratafia,  whom  if 
their  stars  had  luckily  condufted  hither, 
would  still  shine  in  the  first  rank  ot 
beauties. 

LETTER    XL 

The  same  to  Mrs.  J  *  *  *. 

Vienr.a,  Sept.  26,  ().  S.  1716. 

J  WAS  never  more  agreeably  surprized 
than  by  your  obliging  letter.  It  is 
a  peculiar  mark  of  my  esteem,  that  I 
tell  you  so,  and  I  can  assure  you,  that  if 
I  loved  you  one  grain  less  than  I  do,  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  so  diverting 
as  it  is.  The  mortal  aversion  I  have  to 
writing  makes  rae  treiiible  at  tUe  thoughts 

of 
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of?,  new  correspondent,   nnd  I  believe  I 
tiisobliged   no  le?,s  th:in  a  dozen  of  my 
Ixjndon  acquaintance  hy  refusing  toliear 
from   them,  though.  I   did   verily   think 
they  intended  to  send  me  very  t  nteriain- 
i;ig  letters.     But  I  had  rather  lose  the 
pleasure  of  reading  several  wittv  things, 
than  be  fjrced  to  write  many  stupid  ones. 
Yet  in  spite  of  these  considerations,  I  am 
charmed  v.ith  the  proof  of  your  friend- 
ship, and  beg  a  continuation  of  the  same 
goodness,  though  I  fear  the  dulncss  of 
this  v.'i.l  make  you    immediately  repent 
bf  it.     It  is  not  from  Austria  that  one 
can  write  with  vivacity,  and  1  am  already 
infe.itcd  with  the  phlegm  of  the  countrj'. 
Even  their  amours  and  their  quarrels  are 
carried  on  with  a  surprising  temper,  and 
they  are  never  li\-ely,  but  upon  points  of 
ceremony.     There  I  own,  they  shew  all 
ineir  passions,  and  it  is  not  long  since  two 
coaciies  meeting  in  a  narrow  street  at 
night,  the  ladies  in  them  not  being  able 
to  adjust  the  ceremonial  of  which  should 
go  back,  sat  there  with  equal  gallantry 
till  two  in  the  morning,  and  were  both 
so  fully  determined  to  die  upon  the  spot 
rather  than  yield,  in  a  point  of  that  im- 
portance,    that   the  street  would  never 
have  been  cleared  till  their  deaths,  if  the 
emperor  liLid  not  sent  his  guards  to  part 
them,  and  even  then  they  refused  to  stir, 
till  the  expedient  could  t)e  found  out,  of 
taking  tliem  both  out  inchniis,  cxa6Uy  in 
tlie  same  monxnt.  After  the  ladles  were 
agreed,  it  was  with  some  diflicuity  that 
the   pas  was  decided  between  the  two 
coachmen,  no  less  teriacious  of  their  rank 
than  the  ladies.  This  p:tssion  is  so  omni- 
potent in  the  breasts  of  the  women,  that 
even  their  husbands  never  die,  but  they 
:ire  ready  to  break  their  hearts,  because, 
that  fatal  hour  puts  an  end  to  their  rank, 
1)0  widows  having  any  place  at  Vienna. 
Tiie  men  are  not  much  less  touclied  with 
this  point  of  honour,  and  they  do  not  only 
.scorn  to  marry,  but  even  to  make  love  to 
djiy  wonian  of  a  family  not  as  illustrious 
as  their  own,   and  the  pedigree  is  much 
more  cor.sidered  by   them,   than  either 
\he  complexion  or  features  of  their  mis- 
tresses.    Happy  are  the  she's  that   can 
jiiuiiber  amongst  their  ancestors.  Counts 
oi  the  Lmpire  ;  they  have  neither  occa- 
sion for  beauty,    money,    nor  good  con- 
duct to  get  tlicm  husbands.    Jt  is  true  as 
to 'money,  it  is  seldom  any  advantage  to 
ilie  man  tliey  marry  ;  the  laws  of  Austria 
c^iUiue    the     wu;u.i;j'»    portion   to    two 


thousand  flo-ins  (about  two  hundred 
poui.ds  English),  and  whatever  they  have 
beside,  remains  in  their  own  possession 
and  disposal.  Thus  here  are  many  ladies 
much  richer  than  their  husbands,  wl^o 
are  however  obliged  to  allow  them  pin- 
money  agreeable  to  their  quality  3  at^.d  I 
attribute  to  this  considerable  br.inch  of 
prerogative,  the  liberty  that  tliey  take 
upon  other  occasions.  I  am  sure  you, 
that  know  my  laziness  and  extreme  iii- 
di'terencc  on  tliis  subject,  will  pity  me, 
entangled  amongst  all  these  ceremonies, 
which  are  a  wonderful  burthen  to  me, 
though  I  am  the  envy  of  the  whole 
town,  having  by  their  own  customs  the 
pas  before  them  all.  They,  indeed,  so 
revenge  upon  the  poor  envoys  this  great 
respect  shewn  to  ambassadors,  that  (with 
all  my  inditFerence)  I  should  be  very 
uneasy  to  suffer  it.  Upon  days  of  cere- 
mony they  have  no  entrance  at  court, 
and  on  other  days  must  content  themselves 
with  walking  after  every  soul,  and  being 
the  very  last  taken  notice  of.  But  1 
must  write  a  volume  to  let  you  know 
all  the  ceremonies,  and  I  have  already 
said  too  much  on  so  dull  a  subject,  which 
however  employs  the  whole  care  of  the 
people  here.  I  need  not,  after  this,  tell 
you  how  agreeably  time  slides  away  with 
me  ;  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  the  taste 
of  yours,  &c.  &c. 

LETTER     Xir. 

Ladi/  M.  IF.  Montague  to  the  Lady  A'—. 

Vienna,  Oft.  i,0.  S.  1716. 
You  desire  me.  Madam,  to  send  you 
some  account  of  the  customs  here, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  description  of 
Vienna,  I  am  always  willing  to  obey 
your  commands,  but  you  must,  upon  this 
occasion,  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  If 
I  should  undertake  to  tell  you  all  the 
particulars,  in  which  the  manners  here 
ditfer  from  ours,  I  must  write  a  whole 
quire  of  the  dullest  stuff  that  ever  was 
read,  or  printed  without  being  read. 
Their  dress  agrees  v/ith  the  French  or 
English  in  no  one  article,  but  wearing 
petticoats.  They  have  many  fashions 
peculiar  to  themselves ;  they  think  it  in- 
decent for  a  widow  ever  to  wear  green 
or  rose  colour,  but  all  the  other  gayest 
colours  at  her  own  discretion.  The  as- 
semblies here  are  the  only  regular  diver- 
sion, th:;  operas  being  always  at  court, 
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and  commonly  on  some  particular  occa- 
sion. Madam  Habutin  lias  the  assembly 
constantly  every  night  at  !icr  hou.se  ;  and 
the  other  ladies,  whenever  tljey  have  a 
mind  to  display  the  magnificence  of  their 
apartments,  or  oldige  a  Iriend  by  com- 
plimenting them  on  the  day  ot"  their  saint, 
they  declare,  that  on  such  a  day  the 
assembly  sliall  be  at  their  house  in  honour 
of  the  least  of  the  Count  or  Countess — 
such  a  one.  These  days  are  called  days 
of  Gala,  and  all  the  friends  or  rela- 
tions of  the  lady,  whose  saint  it  is,  are 
obliged  to  appear  in  their  beit  clothes  and 
all  their  jewels.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  takes  no  particular  notice  of  any 
body,  nor  returns  any  body's  visit ;  and, 
whoever  pleases,  may  go,  without  the 
formality  of  being  presented.  The  com- 
pany are  entertained  with  ice  in  several 
forms,  winter  and  sumtuer  ;  afterwards 
they  divide  into  several  parties  of  ombre, 
piquet,  or  conversation,  all  games  of 
hazard  being  forbid. 

I  saw  the  other  day  the  Gala  for  Count 
Altheim,  the  Emperor's  favourite,  and 
never  in  my  life  saw  so  many  fine  cloihes 
ill  fancied.  They  embroider  the  richest 
gold  stutFs,  and  provided  they  can  make 
their  clothes  expensive  enough,  that  is 
all  the  taste  they  shew  in  them.  On  other 
days  the  general  dress  is  a  scarf,  and  what 
you  please  under  it. 

But  now  I  am  speaking  of  Vienna,  I 
am  sure  you  should  expctl  I  should  say 
.something  of  the  convents ;  they  are  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  but  I  am  best  pleased  with 
that  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  the  ease  and 
neatness  they  seem  to  live  with,  appear 
to  me  much  more  edifying  than  those 
stricter  orders,  where  perpetual  penance 
and  nastinesses  must  breed  discontent 
and  wretchedness.  The  nuns  are  all 
of  quality,  I  think  there  are  to  the 
number  of  fifty.  They  have  each  of 
them  a  little  cell,  perfL^6tly  clean,  the  walls 
of  which  are  covered  with  piftures,  more 
or  less  fine,  according  to  their  quality. 
A  long  white  stone  gallery  runs  by  all  of 
them,  furnished  with  the  pidtures  of  ex- 
emplary sisters  3  the  chapel  is  extremely 
neat  and  richly  adorned.  But  I  could 
not  forbear  laughing  at  their  shewing 
me  a  wooden  head  of  our  Saviour,  which 
they  assured  me,  spoke,  during  the 
siege  of  Vienna  j  and,  as  a  proof  of  it, 
bid  me  remark  his  mouth,  which  had 
been  open  ever  since.  Nothing  can  be 
KOie  becoming  than  the  dress  of  these 


nuns.  It  is  a  white  robe,  the  sleeves  o£ 
Wi.ich  are  turned  up  with  fine  whit© 
calico,  and  their  h.ead-dress  tiiC  same, 
excepting  a  small  veil  of  black  crape  that 
falls  behind.  They  have  a  lower  sort  of 
serving  nuns,  that  wait  on  them  as  their 
chamber-maids.  They  receive  all  visits 
of  women,  and  play  at  ombre  in  their 
chambers,  with  permission  of  their  Ab- 
bess, which  is  very  easy  to  be  obtained.  I 
never  saw  an  old  woman  sogood-nalured  ; 
she  is  near  fourscore,  and  yet  shews  very 
little  sign  of  decay,  being  still  lively  and 
cheerful.  She  caressed  me  as  if  i  liad 
been  her  daughter,  giving  me  some 
pretty  things  of  htr  own  work,  and 
sweetmeats  in  abundance.  The  grate  is 
not  one  of  the  most  rigid  ;  it  is  not  very 
hard  to  put  a  head  through  ;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  a  man,  a  little  more  slendec 
than  ordinary,  might  squeeze  in  his 
whole  person.  The  young  Coilnt  of 
Snlarais  came  to  the  grate,  while  I  was 
there,  and  the  Abbess  gave  him  her  hand 
to  kiss.  But  I  was  surprised  to  find  here, 
the  only  beautiful  young  woman  I  have 
seen  at  Vienna,  and  not  only  beautiful, 
but  genteel,  witty,  and  agreeable,  of  a 
great  family,  and  who  had  'oeen  the  ad- 
miration of  the  town,  1  could  not  for- 
bear shewing  ray  surprise  at  seeing  a  nuix 
like  her.  She  made  me  a  thousand  ob- 
liging compliments,  and  desired  me  to 
come  often.  It  v/i;l  be  an  infinite  pleasure 
to  me  (said  she,  sighing)  ;  but  I  avoid, 
with  the  greatest  care,  seeing  any  of  my 
former  acquaintance,  and  whenever  they 
come  to  our  convent,  I  lock  myself  in  my 
cell,  I  observed  tears  come  into  her 
eyes,  which  touched  me  extremely,  and 
I  begun  to  talk  to  her  in  that  strain  of 
tender  pity  she  inspired  me  with  ;  but  she 
would  not  own  to  me  that  she  is  not  per- 
fectly happy.  I  have  since  endeavoured 
to  learn  the  real  cause  of  her  retirement, 
without  being  able  to  get  any  other  ac- 
count, but  that  every  body  was  surprised 
at  it,  and  nobody  guessed  the  reason,  I 
have  been  several  times  to  see  her  }  but 
it  gives  me  too  much  melancholy  to  see  so , 
agreeable  a  young  creature  buried  ahve. 
I  am  not  surprised  that  nuns  have  so 
often  inspired  violent  passions  ;  the  pity 
one  naturally  feels  for  them,  when  they 
seem  worthy  of  another  destiny,  making 
an  easy  way  for  yet  more  tender  senti- 
ments, 1  never  in  ray  life  had  so  little 
charity  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
US  since  I  see  the  misery  it  occasions- ; 
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soiTiiinv  poor  unhappy  women  !  and  then 
the  grosS  superstition  of  tlie  conitnon 
ptitiple,  who  are  some  or  othrrot  them. 
Jay  :ind  night  ottering  bits  of  candle  to 
tlje  W(xiden  figures,  that  are  set  up  ah«ost 
in  every  strret.  The  processions  I  see 
Vfry  ofien  are  a  pageatitry,  ns  offensive 
and  appare-ntly  contradi(9;ory  lo  com- 
mon sense  as  tl  e  pagods  of  China. 
God  knows  vrhether  it  be  the  womanly 
spirit  of  contradiftion  that  works  in  me, 
but  there  never,  before,  was  such  j:e.il 
agiiinst  popery  in  the  heart  of,  dear  Ma- 
ihuii,  Ike.  &ZC. 

LETTER    XIII. 

Lad!/  M.  W.  Montague  to  Mr. . 

Vienna,  Oct.  i6,  O.  S.  1716. 

T  PESERVF-  not  nil  the  reproaches  you 
make  me.  If  I  have  been  some  time 
vithout  answering  your  letter,  it  is  not 
that  I  do  not  know  how  miuiy  thanks  are 
due  to  you  for  it,  or  that  I  am  stupid 
enough  to  prefer  any  amusements  to  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  you  ;  but  after 
the  professions  of  e-^teem  you  have  so 
obligingly  made  me,  I  cannot  help  delay- 
ing, as  long  as  I  can,  shewing  you  that 
you  are  mistaken.  If  3  ou  are  sincere, 
when  you  say  you  exped  to  be  extremely 
entertained  by  my  letters,  I  ought  to 
be  mortified  at  the  disap()ointment  that  I 
am  sure  you  will  receive  when  you  hear 
from  me ;  though  I  have  done  my  best 
endeavours  to  find  out  someiiiing  worth 
"writing  to  yon.  I  have  seen  every  thing 
that  was  to  be  sec^n,  with  a  very  diligent 
curiosity.  Here  are  some  fine  villas, 
particularly  the  late  prince  of  Lich:en- 
stein's  ,  but  the  statues  are  all  modern, 
«nd  the  pictures  not  of  the  first  hands. 
It  is  true,  the  Emperor  has  some  of  great 
value.  I  was  yesterday  to  see  the  reposi- 
tory, which  they  call  his  Treasure,  where 
they  seem  to  have  been  more  diligent  in 
amassing  a  great  quaijtity  of  things,  than 
in  the  choice  of  them.  I  spent  above 
five  hours  there,  and  yet  there  were  very 
few  things  that  stopped  me  loilg  to 
consider  them.  But  the  number  is  pro- 
digious, being  a  very  long  gallery  filled 
on  both  side5,  and  five  large  rooms. 
ThcTd  is  a  vast  quantity  of  paintings, 
a«!ongst  which  are  many  fine  miniatures, 
but  tl.e;vost  valuable  pi6iares  are  a  few 
«>f  Corr;'gi^,.  those  of  Titian  being  at  ibe 
lV.\ovita, 


The  cabinet  of  jewels  did  not  appt^ar 
to  nic  so  rich  as  I  expected  to  see  it.  I'hev 
shewed  me  there  a  cup,  about  the  size  of 
a  tea  dish,  of  one  entire  emerald,  which 
they  had  so  particular  a  respeft  for,  that 
only  the  Emperor  has  the  liberty  of  touch- 
ing it.  There  is  a  large  cabinet  full  of 
curiosities  of  clock- work,  only  one  of 
which  I  thought  worth  observing,  that 
was  a  craw-fish  with  all  thf"  motions  so 
natural  that  it  was  hard  to  distuigui.ih  it 
fio'.Ti  the  life. 

The  next  cabinet  was  a  large  rolleftion 
of  agates,  some  of  them  extremely  beau- 
tiful and  of  uncommon  size,  and  several 
vases  of  l.Tpis  lazuli.  I  was  surprized  to 
see  the  cabinet  of  medals  so  poorly  fur- 
nished ;  I  (lid  not  remark  one  of  any  va- 
lue, and  they  are  kept  in  a  most  ridi- 
culous disorder.  As  to  the  antiques, 
very  few  of  them  deserve  that  name, 
t  ^pon  my  saying  they  were  modern, 
I  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  the  answer 
of  the  profound  antiquary  that  shewed 
them,  that  they  were  ancient  enough, 
for  to  his  knowledge  they  had  been  there 
these  forty  years  j  but  the  next  cabinet 
diverted  inc  yet  better,  being  nothing 
else  but  a  parcel  of  wax  babies,  anc' 
toys  in  ivory,  very  well  worthy  to  be 
prcseuttd  children  of  iivs  years  old. 
Two  of  tiie  rooms  were  wholly  filled 
with  these  trifles  of  all  kinds,  set  in 
jewels,  amongst  which  I  was  desired  to 
observe  a  crucifix,  that  they  assured  me 
had  spoke  very  wisely  to  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a 
catalogue  of  the  rest  of  the  lumber,  but 
I  must  not  forget  to  mention  a  small 
piece  of  loadstone  that  held  up  an  anchor 
of  steel  too  heavy  forme  lo  lift.  This  is 
what  I  thought  mostcurious  in  the  whole 
treasure.  1  here  are  some  few  heads  of 
ancient  statues  ;  but  several  of  them  are 
defaced  by  modern  additions.  I  foresee 
that  you  will  be  very  little  satisfied 
with  this  letter,  and  I  dare  hardly  ask 
you  to  be  good-natured  enough  to  charge 
the  dulness  of  it  on  the  barrenness  of  the 
subject,  and  to  overlook  tbe  stupidity  oi 
your,  &c.  &c. 
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The  same  to  the  Qjuntds  of . 

I'rague,  Nov.  17,  O.  S.  1716. 

T  HOTB  my  denr  <»ister  w.ints  no  new 
proof  of  my  sincere  affeJtion  lor  her; 
but  I  am  sure  if  yoa  ilo,  I  could  r\o\. 
give  yovi  a  stronger  than  writing  at  tliis 
lime,  after  liiree  days,  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  three  nights  and  day.?, 
hard  post-travelling. — Tlie  kingdom  of 
Bohemia  is  the  most  desert  of  any  I  have 
seen  in  Germany.  The  villages  are  so 
poor,  and  the  post-houses  so  miserable, 
that  clean  straw  and  fair  water  are  bless- 
ings not  always  to  be  met  with,  and 
better  accommodation  not  to  be  hoped 
for.  Though  I  carried  my  own  bed 
with  poe,  1  could  not  some  times  find  a 
place  to  set  it  up  in  ;  and  J  rather  chose 
to  travel  all  night,  as  cold  as  it  is,  wrnp- 
ped  up  in  my  furs,  than  go  into  the  com- 
mon stoves,  which  are  filled  with  a  mix- 
ture of  all  sorts  of  ill  scents. 

This  town  was  once  the  royal  seat  of 
the  Bohemian  King,  and  is  stili  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom.  There  are  yet 
some  remains  of  its  former  splendour, 
being  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  Ger- 
many, but,  for  the  most  part,  oM  built 
and  thinly  inhabited,  which  makes  the 
houses  very  cheap.  Those  people  of 
quality  who  cannot  easily  bear  the  ex- 
pence  of  Vienna,  choose  to  reside  here, 
where  they  have  assemblies,  music,  and 
all  other  diversions  (those  of  a  court  ex- 
cepted), at  very  moderate  rates,  all 
things  here  being  in  great  abundance, 
especially  the  best  wild  fowl  I  ever 
tasted,  I  have  already  been  visited  by 
some  of  the  mo^t  considerable  ladies, 
whose  relations  I  know  at  Vienna.  They 
are  dressed  after  the  fashions  there,  after 
the  manner  that  the  people  at  Exeter 
imitate  those  of  London  3  that  is,  their 
imitation  is  more  excessive  tlian  the  ori- 
ginal. It  is  not  easy  to  describe  what 
extraordinary  figures  they  make.  The 
person  is  so  much  lost  between  head- 
dress and  petticoat,  that  they  have  as 
much  occasion  to  write  upon  their 
backs,  "  This  is  a  woman,"  for  the  infor- 
mation of  travellers,  as  ever  sign-post 
painter  had  to  write,  "  This  is  a  bear." 
I  will  not  forget  to  write  to  you  again 
from  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  being  much 
more  solicitous  to  content  your  curiosity, 
than  to  indulge  my  own  repose,     I  am. 


The  same  to  the  Countess  of . 

Leipzig,  Nov.  21,  O.  S.  1716. 
jBKtiP.VE,  dear  sister,  you  will  easily 
forgive  my  not  writing  to  you  froiu 
Dresden,  as  I  promised,  when  i  tell  you. 
that  I  never  went  out  of  my  ch;.»e 
from  Prague  to  this  place.  You  may- 
imagine  how  heartily  I  was  tired  witli 
twenly-four  hours  post  travelling,  witl>- 
out  sleep  or  refreshment  (for  I  can  never 
sleep  in  a  coach,  however  fatigued). 
W\'.  passed  by  moon-shine,  the  frightiul 
procipiceg  that  divide  Boliemia  from 
Saxony,  at  the  bottom  of  which  runs 
the  river  Elbe  j  but  I  cannot  sav,  that  I 
had  reason  to  fear  drowning  in  it,  heir»«- 
perfeftly  convinced,  that  in  case  of  u 
tumble,  it  was  utterly  impoo.sible  to  come 
a'ive  to  the  bottom.  In  many  places 
the  road  is  so  narrow,  that  I  could  not 
discern  an  inch  of  space  between  the 
wheels  and  the  precipice.     Yet  I  was  so 

good  a  wife  not  to  wake  Mr.  V/ y, 

who  was  fast  asleep  by  my  s;de,  to  make 
him  share  in  iny  fears,  since  the  danger 
was  unavoidable,  tili  I  perceived  by  the 
bright  light  of  the  moon,  our  postillions 
nodding  or,  horse-back,  while  the  hor^ei 
were  on  the  full  galiop.  Then  inde-^d  i 
thought  it  very  convenient  to  call  oul  to 
desire  them  to  look     where  tfipy  weje 

going.    My  calling  waked  Mr.  Yv' .j, 

and  he  was  much  more  surprized  thar. 
myself  at  the  situation  we  v/ere  in,  and 
assured  me,  that  he  passed  the  Alps  five 
times  in  different  places,  without  ever 
having  gone  a  road  so  dangerous.  i 
have  been  told  since,  that  it  is  common 
to  find  the  bodies  of  travellers  in  the 
Elbe  ;  but  thank  God  that  was  not  our 
destiny,  and  we  came  safe  to  Dresden, 
so  much  tired  with  fear  and  fatigue,  it 
was  not  possibk  for  me  to  compose  my- 
self to  write.  After  passing  these  dread- 
ful rocks,  Dresden  appeared  to  me  a 
wonderfully  agreeable  situation,  in  a  fir.e 
large  place  on^the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  I 
was  very  glad  to  stay  there  a  day  to  rest 
myself.  The  town  is  the  neatest  I  have 
seen  in  Germany  ;  most  of  the  houses  are 
new  built  J  the  Eledor's  palace  is  very 
handsome,  and  his  repository  full  oi" 
curiosities  of  ditJerent  k.nds,  with  3  col- 
ledtion  of  medals  very  much  esteemed.. 

Sir ,  our  King's  Envoy,  crrme  la 

see  me  here,  and  Madam  de  L .. 


wiiom 
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U'hom  I  l\!iew  in  London,  vlien  her 
tufcbond  wasj  minister  to  the  king  of 
Poland  there.  She  otfered  me  all  tilings 
in  her  power  to  entertain  me,  and 
brought  some  ladies  with  her,  whom  she 
presented  to  n;.".  The  Saxon  ladies  re- 
sembie  the  An'''i'''a"  "o  more  than  the 
Chinese  do  these  of  London  ;  they  are 
Tc.  7  genteelly  dressed  r.fter  the  English 
and  French  modes,  i:nd  have,  generally, 
prettv  faces,  bnt  they  are  the  most  deter- 
n>ined  winaudicres  in  the  whole  world, 
they  wou'id  think  it  ?i  mortal  sin  against 
good  breeding,  if  they  either  spoke  or 
moved  in  a  natural  manner.  They  all 
aftc6t  a  little  soft  lisp,  and  a  pretty  pilty- 
pat  step  ;  which  female  frailties  ought, 
however,  to  be  forgiven  them  in  favour 
of  their  civility  and  good  nature  to 
strangers,  which  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
reason  to  praise. 

The  Countess  of  Cozeile  is  kept  pri- 
soner in  a  melancholy  castie,  some  leagues 
from  hence,  and  I  cannot  foibear  telling 
you  what  I  have  heard  of  her,  because  it 
seems  to  me  very  extraordinary,  though 
I  foresee  I  shall  swell  my  letter  to  the  size 
of  a  pacquet, — She  was  mistress  to  the 
King  of  Poland  (Eleflor  of  Saxony),  with 
60  absolute  a  dominion  over  him,  that 
never  any  lady  had  so  much  power  in 
tliat  court.  They  tell  a  pleasant  story 
of  his  majesty's  first  declaration  of  love, 
which  he  uuidein  a  visit  to  her,  bringing 
in  one  hand  a  bag  of  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  and  in  the  other  a  horse-shoe, 
•which  he  snapped  asunder  before  her  face, 
leavino-  her  to  draw  the  consequences  of 
such  remarkable  proofs  of  strength  and 
liberality.  I  know  not  which  charmed 
her  most,  but  she  consented  to  leave  her 
husband,  and  to  give  herself  up  to  him 
entirely,  being  divorced  publicly  in 
such  a  manner  as  by  their  laws  permits 
cither  party  to  marry  again.  Goid  knows 
whether  it  was  at  tliis  time,  or  in  some 
other  fond  fit,  but  it  is  certain  the  King 
had  the  weakness  to  make  her  a  formal 
contraft  of  marriage  J  which,  though  it 
could  signify  nothing  during  the  lite  of 
the  Queen,  pleased  her  so  well,  that  she 
could  not  be  contented,  without  telling 
it  to  all  the  people  she  saw,  and  giving 
herself  the  airs  of  a  Queen.  Men  endure 
every  thing  while  they  are  in  love ;  but 
■when  the  excess  of  passion  was  cooled 
by  long  possession,  his  Majesty  began  to 


reflect  on  the  ill  consetjuences  of  leaving 
such  a  paper  in  her  hands,  and  desired 
to  have  it  restored  him.  But  she  rather 
chose  (o  endure  all  ihc  most  violent  ettetfts 
of  his  anger  than  give  it  up;  v.ud  though 
shs  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  avari- 
cious ladies  of  lier  country,  slie  has  re- 
fused the  olFer  of  the  continuation  of  a 
large  pension,  and  the  security  of  a  vast 
sum  of  money  she  has  amassed,  and  has 
at  last  provoked  the  King  to  confine 
her  p.erson  to  a  castle,  where  she  endures 
all  the  terrors  of  a  strait  imprisonment, 
and  reniains  still  inflexibleeither  lo  threats 
or  I'Tomiscs.  Her  vioh  nt  passions  have 
brought  her  indeed  into  fits,  which  it 
is  supposed  will  soon  put  an  end  to  her 
life.  I  cannot  forbear  having  some  com- 
passion for  a  woman  that  suffers  for  a 
point  of  honour,  however  mistaken,  espe- 
cially in  a  country  where  points  of  honour 
are  not  over  scrupulously  observed  among 
ladies. 

I  could  have  wished  Mr.  W y's 

business  had  permitted  him  a  longer  stay 
at  Dresden. 

Perhaps  I  am  partial  to  a  town  whero 
they  profess  the  prolestant  religion,  but 
every  thing  seemed  to  me  with  quitfi 
another  way  of  politeness,  than  I  havu 
found  in  other  places.  Lcipslc,  where  I 
am  at  present,  is  a  town  very  consider- 
able for  its  trade,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  buying  pages'  liveries,  gold 
stuffs  for  myself,  &c.  all  things  of  that 
kind  being  at  least  double  the  price  at 
Vienna,  partly  because  of  the  excessive 
customs,  and  paitly  through,  want  of 
genius  and  industry  in  the  people,  who 
make  no  one  sort  of  thing  there,  so  that 
the  ladies  are  obliged  to  send  even  for 
their  shoes  out  of  Saxony.  The  fair 
here  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  in 
Germany,  and  the  resort  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  quality,  as  well  as  of  the  mer- 
chants, Tliis  is  also  a  fortified  town, 
but  I  avoid  ever  mentioning  fortifica- 
tions, being  sensible  that  I  know  not 
how  to  speak  of  them.  I  am  the  more 
easy  under  my  ignorance,  when  I  refled 
that  I  am  sure  you  will  willingly  forgive, 
the  omission  ,;  for  if  I  made  you  the  most 
exa6t  description  of  all  the  ravelins  and 
bastions  I  see  in  my  travels,  I  dare  swear 
you  will  ask  me  what  is  a  ravelin  ?  and 
what  is  a  bastion  ?  Adieu,  my  dear 
sister. 
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LETTER    XVI. 

Ladij  M.  ir.  Montague  to  the  Countess 
of . 

nrunswick,  Nov.  25,0.  S.  1716. 
T  AM  just  come  to  Brunswick,  a  very  old 
town,  but  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  Yf!e  capital  of  the  Duke  of  Wolfen- 
buttle's  dominions,  a  family  (not  to  speak 
of  its  ancient  honours)  ilh\strious,  by  liav- 
ing  its  younger  branch  on  the  throne  of 
Knoland,  and  having  given  two  Empresses 
)o  Ge-rraany.  I  have  not  forgot  to  drink 
your  health  here  in  mam,  which  I  tiiink 
very  well  deserves  its  rqjiitation  of  being 
the  best  in  the  world.  This  letter  is  the 
ihird  I  have  writ  to  you  daring  my  jour- 
ney, and  I  declare  to  you,  that  if  you  do 
not  send  me  immediately  a  full  and  true 
account  of  all  the  changes  and  chances 
amongst  our  London  acquaintance,  I  will 
not  write  you  any  description  of  Hanover 
(where  I  hope  to  be  to-night),  though  I 
know  you  have  more  curiosity  to  hear  of 
that  place  than  any  other. 

LETTER   XVIL 
Tke  same  to  the  Countess  of  B. 

Hanover,  Nov.  2^,  O.  S.  1716, 
T  RECCiVED  your  ladyship's  letter  but 
the  dp.y  before  I  left  Vienna,  though, 
by  the  date,  I  ought  to  have  had  it  much 
sooner  ;  but  nothing  was  ever  worse  re- 
gulated than  the  post  in  most  parts  of 
Germany.  I  can  assure  you,  the  packet 
at  Prague  was  behind  my  chaise,  and  in 
that  manner  conveyed  to  Dresden,  so  that 
the  secrets  of  half  the  country  were  at  my 
rriercy,  if  Ihad  had  any  curiosity  for  them. 
I  would  not  longer  delay  my  thanks  for 
yours,  though  the  number  of  my  ac- 
quaintances here,  and  my  duty  of  attend- 
ing at  coprt,  leave  me  hardly  any  time  to 
dispose  of.  I  am  extremely  pleased  that 
I  can  tell  you,  without  flattery  or  parti- 
ality, that  our  young  Prince  has  all  the 
accomplishments  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
at  his  age,  with  an  air  of  sprightlincss  and 
understanding,  and  something  so  very 
engaging  and  easy  in  his  behaviour,  that 
he  needs  not  the  advantage  oi  his  rank 
to  appear  charming.  I  had  the  honour  of 
a  long  conversation  with  him  last  night, 
before  the  King  came  in.  His  governor 
retired  on  purpose  (as  he  toid  me  after- 
wards) that  I  might  make  some  judgci;ient 


of  his  genirs,  by  hearing  him'spcak  with- 
out constraint  j  and  I  was  surpri-^cd  at 
the  quickness  and  politeness  that  ap- 
peared in  every  thing  he  said,  joined  to  a 
person  j^rrfi'clly  agreeable,  and  the  fine 
ifair  hair  of  the  Princess. 

This  town  is  nci'her  large  nor  hand- 
some :  but  the  fK'.lace  is  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  much  greater  court  tlian  that  of  St. 
James's.  The  king  has  l)ad  the  goodness 
to  apjioint  us  a  lodging  in  one  part  of  it, 
without  which  we  should  have  been  verv 
ill  accommodated  ;  for  the  vast  number 
of  English  crowds  the  town  so  much,  it  is 
very  good  lucl;  to  get  one  sorry  room  in 
a  miserable  tavern.  I  dined  to-day'witli 
the  Portuguese  Ambassador,  who  thinks 
himself  very  happy  to  have  two  wretched 
parlours  in  an  inn.  I  have  now  made  the 
tour  of  Germany,  and  cannot  help  ob- 
serving a  considerable  difference  between 
travelling  here  and  ia  England.  One 
sees  none  of  those  fine  seats  of  noblemen, 
so  common  among  us,  nor  any  thing  like 
a  country  gentleman's  house,  though  they 
have  many  situations  perfectly  tine.  But 
tlie  whole  people  are  divided  into  absolute 
sovereignties,  where  all  the  riches  and 
magnificence  are  at  court,  or  into  com- 
munities of  merchants,  such  as  Xurem- 
burg  and  Frankfort,  where  they  live  al- 
ways in  town  for  the  convenience  of  trade. 
The  King's  company  of  French  comedi- 
ans play  here  every  night.  They  are  vay 
well  dressed,  and  some  of  them  not  iii 
actors.  His  Majesty  dines  and  sups  con- 
stantly in  public.  The  court  is  very  nu- 
merous, and  iiis  affability  and  goodness 
make  it  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places 
in  the  world.  Dear  Madam,  your  L. 
&c.  &c. 

LETTER    XVIIL 

The  same  to  the  Lady  R . 

Hanover,  Oft.  i,  U.  S.  1716. 

T  AM  very  glad,  my  dear  Lady  R •, 

that  you  have  been  so  well  pleased,  as 
you  tell  me,  at  the  report  of  my  return- 
ing to  England ,  though,  like  other 
pleasures,  I  can  assure  you  it  has  no  real 
foundation.  I  hope  you  know  me  enough 
to  take  my  word  against  any  report  con- 
cerning me.  It  is  true,  as  to  distance  of 
place,  I  am  much  nearer  to  London  tiaa 
I  was  some  weeks  ago;  rut  as  to  the 
ihcughti  of  a  return^  I  cever  wa^  farther 
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off  in  my  liTf.  I  own,  I  could  with  grcnt 
joy  indnh^ie  the  plP3«ing  hopes  of  Feeing 
roti  and  the  very  few  others  that  shure 

my  estt-eni  ;  hut  wljile  Mr.  AV is 

f^etcfinined  to  proceed  in  his  design,  I  atii 
r{rt?rminci!  to  tillow  him.  I  am  running 
»)n  upon  rnv  own  affnirs,  thnt  is  to  say,  I 
,im  goirg  to  wiiie  very  dully,  as  most 
peojile  do,  when  they  write  of  themselves. 
T  will  niiike.  hnste  to  change  thedisngree- 
able  subjc'rt,  by  telling  yon,  that  I  am  now 
j^ot  into  the  region  of  beauty.  All  the 
wonien  hnve,  r:tcra!lv,rosy  cheeks,  snowy 
ffjn  hc;>ds  and  bosoms,  jet  eyebrows,  and 
scar'et  I  ps,  to  which  they  generally  add 
«:;)al-black  hnir.  Those  perCeelion'^  never 
L-nve  them  till  the  hour  of  their  death', 
nnd  have  a  very  tine  eti'ett  by  candle 
jigiit;  but  I  cnnld  wish  tlicy  were  hand- 
some with  a  little  more  variety.  They 
resemble  one  another  as  much  as  Mrs. 
Salmon's  court  of  Great  Britain,  and  are 
in  as  much  danger  of  melting  away,  by 
too  near  approaching  the  fire,  which  they, 
for  that  reason,  carefully  avoid,  tliongh  it 
is  now  such  exces-^ive  cold  weather,  that  I 
believe  they  sutJ'er  extremely  by  that  piece 
of  self-denial.  The  snow  is  already  very 
deep,  and  the  people  begin  to  slide  about 
in  their  trnbicnus.  This  Is  a  favou-'-e 
rliversion  all  over  Germany.  They  are 
li'tle  machines  fixed  upon  a  sledge,  that 
hold  a  lady  and  a  getitleman,  and  are 
drawn  by  ore  hovie.  Ihe  gentlciTian  has 
t!ie  honour  of  driving,  and  they  move 
Vvith  a  prodigious  swiftness.  The  l"dy, 
the  hor>-e,  and  the  traineau,  are  all  as  fine 
.ns  they  ran  be  made,  and  when  there  are 
nnnv  of  tiiem  together,  it  is  a  very  agree- 
:»ble  «how.  At  Vienna,  where  all  pieces 
rif  magnifict^nccarccarried  toexcess, there 
are  sometimes  machines  of  this  kind,  that 
f  ost  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  Englisli. 
']'hcDukeof  AA'oJr'^p.butlle  is  now  at  this 
court  :  you  kjiow  he  is  nearly  related  to 
'uir  King,  and  uncle  to  the  remaining 
e  r,pre>-i,  w  ho  is,  J  believe,  the  rnost  beaii- 
liful  ptincess  upon  earth.  She  is  now  with 
'"hjld,  whicii  Is  all  the  consolation  of  the 
Imperial  C'oi.r'.  for  the  loss  of  tlie  Arch- 
•  tuke,  I  took  n'.y  leave  of  her  the  day 
before  I  lelc  \  ienna,  and  she  began  to 
speak  to  me  with  so  much  grief  and  tcn- 
d-f-rness  ot  ihe  death  of  that  young  prince, 
J  tuul  much  ado  to  with-hold  my  tears. 
Yon  know  that  I  am  not  at  all  partial  to 
y.eoijlt-  for  their  titles  ;  but  I  own  that  I 
.l:)ve  that  charming  princess  (if  I  may  use 


so  familiar  an  expression),  and  if  I  had  not, 
I  should  have  been  very  much  moved  at 
the  tragical  end  of  an  only  son,  born  after 
being  so  long  desired,  and  at  length  killed 
by  want  of  good  management,  weaning 
him   in    the   beginning  of    the    winter. 

Adieu,  dear  Lady  R -,    continue  to 

write  to  me.  and  believe  none  of  your 
goodness  is  lost  upon  your,  tce. 

LETTER    :KIX. 
Lad'j  M.  JF.  Montague  to  thu  Countess 

of . 

Blanckenbuig,  Oa.  17,  ().  S.  t7i&. 
T  BECEiVEo  yours,  dear  sister,  the  very 
day  I  left  Hanover.  You  may  easily 
imagine  I  was  then  in  too  great  -3  hurry 
to  answer  it ;  but  you  see  1  lake  the  first 
opportunity  of  doing  myself  that  plea- 
sure. I  came  here  the  15th,  very  late 
at  night,  at'ter  a  terrible  journey,  in  the 
worst  roads  and  weather  that  ever  poor 
traveller  suffered.  I  have  taken  this  little 
fiiiguc,  merely  to  oblige  the  reigning 
Empress,  t\nd  carry  a  message  from  her 
Lnperial  Majesty  to  the  Duchess  of 
JBlanckenburg,  her  mother,  who  is  a  prin- 
cess of  great  address  and  good  breeding, 
and  may  be  still  called  a  fine  woman. 
It  was  so  Inte  \\  hen  I  carne  to  this  town, 
I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  disturb  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  with  the  news  of  my 
arrival  :  so  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  a 
miserable  iim  ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  sent 
mycompliments  to  their  Highnesses,  they 
immediately  sent  me  their  own  coach  and 
six  horses,  which  had  however  enough  to 
do  to  draw  us  up  the  very  high  liill  on 
which  thecastle  is  situated.  The  Duchess 
is  extremely  obliging  to  me,  and  this 
little  court  is  not  without  its  diversions. 
The  Duke  tail/ys  at  lasscf  every  night, 
and  the  Duchess  tells  me,  she  is  so  well 
pleased  with  n)y  company,  that  it  makes 
licr  play  less  than  she  used  to  do.  I 
should  find  it  very  difficult  to  steal  time 
to  write,  if  she  was  not  now  at  church, 
where  I  cannot  wait  on  her,  not  under- 
standing the  language  enough  to  pay  my 
devotions  in  it.  You  will  not  forgive  me, 
if  I  do  not  say  something  of  Hanover: 
I  cannot  tell  you  that  the  town  is  either 
large  or  magnificent.  The  opera-house, 
which  was  built  by  the  late  eleftor,  is 
much  finer  than  that  of  Vienna.  I  was 
very  sorry  that  the  iil  weather  did  not 
permit  me  to  see  Hernhausen  in  all  its 
beauty;    but  in  spite  of   ibe    snow,  I 

thought 
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thouc^ht  the  gardens  very  fine.  I  was 
particularly  surprised  at  the  vast  number 
of  orange  trees,  miicli  larger  than  anv  I 
Iiave  ever  seen  in  England,  tlioiigh  this 
climate  is  certainly  colder.  Rut  I  had 
more  reason  to  wonder,  that  night  at  the 
King's  tahle,  to  see  a  present  from  a 
{gentleman  of  this  conntrv,  of  two  large 
baskets  full  of  ripe  oranges  and  lemons  of 
ditFerent  sorts,  many  of  which  v/ere  quite 
new  to  me  ;  .^nd  wliat  I  tliouj^ht  worth  nil 
the  rest,  two  ripe  Anana'^'teSy  whirh,  to  my 
taste,  are  a  fruit  perfedly  delicious.  "V'ou 
know  ihev  are  un.turally  the  growth  of 
Brazil,  and  I  could  not  imiagine  how  they 
rame  here  but  by  cnchnntment.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  learnt  thit  t'.ey  have  brougiit 
their  stoves  to  such  perfciftion,  li)cy 
lengthen  their  summer  as  long  as  they 
please,  giving  to  every  plant  the  degree 
of  heat  it  would  receive  from  the  sun  in 
its  native  soil.  The  etfe6l  is  very  near 
tlie  same  ;  I  ;im  surprised  we  Jo  not  prac- 
tise, in  England,  so  useful  an  invention. 
This  refiedtion  leads  me  to  consider  cur 
obstinacy  in  shaking  with  cold,  iive 
months  in  the  year,  rather  than  make  use 
of  stoves,  which  are  certainly  one  of  ilie 
greatest  conveniences  of  life.  Resides, 
they  are  so  far  from  spoiling  the  form  of 
a  room,  that  they  add  veiy  much  to  the 
magnihcence  of  it,  wlien  they  are  painted 
and  gilt,  as  they  are  at  Vienna,  or  at 
Drestlcn,  w!,ere  tliey  are  oden  in  the 
shapes  of  China  jars,  statues,  or  fine  ca- 
binets, so  naturally  represented,  that  the-y 
are  not  to  be  uistinguislied.  If  ever  I  re- 
turn, in  defiance  to  the  fa>.hion,  you  ^haii 
certainly  see  one  in  the  chamber  of,  dear 
sisler,  your,  ice. 

I  will  write  ofren,  since  you  desire  it: 
but  I  must  beg  you  to  be  a  little  more 
particular  in  yours ;  you  fancy  me  at 
forty  miles  distance,  and  tor^jet,  ihat,  af- 
ter so  long  an  absence,  I  cannut  under- 
stand hints. 

LETTER    XX. 
The  same  tn  the  Ladn  . 


Vienna,  Jan.  i,  O.  S.  .'717. 
Ji  HAV6  just  received  here  at  Vienna, 
your  Ladyship's  compliments  on  my 
return  to  England,  sent  me  from  Hanover. 
You  set-,  Madam,  all  things  that  ae  as- 
serted with  confidence,  aie^nor  absolutely 
true ;  and  that  you  have  no  sort  of  reason 
to  complain  of  me  for  making  my  design- 


ed return  a  mystery  to  you,  when  you 
say  all  the  world  are  informed  of  it.  You 
may  tell  all  the  world  in  my  name,  that 
they  are  never  so  well  informed  of  my  af- 
fairs as  I  am  myself,  that  I  am  very  posi- 
tive I  am  at  this  lime  at  Vienna,  where 
the  carnival  is  begun,  and  all  sorts  of  di- 
versions are  carried  to  the  greatest  height, 
except  that  of  masquing,  which  is  never 
permitted  during  a  war  with  the  Turks. 
The  balls  are  in  nublic  places,  where  the 
men  pay  a  gold  ducat  at  entrance,  but  the 
ladies    nothing.    I   am    told    that    these 
hou=es  get-sometimes  a  thousand  ducats ir\ 
a  night.      They  are  very  magnificently 
furnished,  and  the  music  good,  if  thsv 
had  not  that  detestable  custom  of  mixing 
hunting  horns  with  il,  that  almost  deafen 
the  company.     But  that  noise  is  so  agree- 
aMe  here,    they   never  make  a  concert 
■^viihout  them.  The  ball  always  concludes 
with  English  country  dances,  to  the  num- 
ber  of  thirty  or  forty  couple,  and  so  ill 
danced,  that  tliere  is  very  litttle  pleasure 
in  theiu.     Thej'  know  but  half  a  dozen, 
and  they  have  danced,  them  over  and  over 
these  fifty  years.       1  would    fain    have 
taugl.it  them  some  new  ones,  but  I  found 
it  v/ould  be  some  months  labour  to  make 
them  comprehend  them.  Last  night  there 
was  an    Italian   comedy  a£i:ed  at  court. 
The  scenes  were  pretty,  but  the  comedy 
itself  such  intolerable  lovv^  farce,  wiihout 
either  wit  or  humour,  that  I  was  surprised 
how  all  the  court  cou'dsit  there  attentively 
tor  four  hours  together.     No  women  are 
sutlercd  to  aft  on  the  stage,  and  the  men 
dressed  like   them  were   such  awkward 
figures,    they  very   much  added  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  spectacle.  What  complet- 
ed the  diversion  was  the  excess've  cold, 
which  was  so  great  I  thought  I  should 
have  died  there.     It  is  now  tiie  very  ex- 
tremity of  the  winter  here  ;   the  Danube 
is  entirely  frozen,  and  the  weather  not  to 
be   supported  without  stoves  and   furs  j 
but,  hov.ever,  the  ?ir    so  clear,   almost 
every  body  is  well,  and  colds  not  half  so 
common  as  in  England.    I  am  persuaded 
there  cannot  be  a  purer  air,  nor  more 
wholesome,  than  that  of  Vienna.      Tne 
-plenty  and  excellence  of  all  snrts  of  pro- 
visions are  greater  here  than  in  any  place 
I  ever  was  be'bre,  and  it  is  not  very  ex- 
pensive to  keep  a  splendid   table.     It  is 
really  a  pleasure  to  pass  through  the  mar- 
kets, and  see  the  abundance  of  what  v/e 
should  think  rarities,  ot  fowls  and  veni- 
Y  y  s^n 
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son,  thnt  nr?  c^ally  brought  in  from  ITiin-.  to  her.  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter  from 
gary  and  Bohemia.  Tliry  want  nothing  thence,  which  I  hope  yon  have  received, 
bilt  shrll-fish.  and  are  so  fond  of  oysters,  thongh  yon  do  not  ment'on  it:  but  I  be- 
th'at  they  have  them  sent  from  ^'enicc,  lieve  I  forgot  to  tell  yon  one  cnriosity  in 
and  eat  them  very  greedily,  stink  or  not  all  the  German  conns,  wliich  I  cannot 
stink.  Thus  I  obey  your  commands,  forbear  taking  notice  of :  all  the  princes 
Madam,  in  giving  you  an  account  of  keep  tavourite  dwarfs.  The  I'.raperor  and 
Vienna,  thorgh  I  know  you  will  not  Emjiresshave  two  of  these  little  monsters, 
be  satisfied  with  it.  You  chid<^  mc  for  as  ugly  as  devils,  especially  the  female ; 
my  laziness  in  not  telling  you  a  thousand  but  they  are  all  bedawbed  with  diamonds, 
agreeable  and  surprising  things,  that  you  and  stand  at  her  Majesty's  elbow  in  all 
say  you  are  sure  1  have  seen  and  heard,  public  places.  The  Duke  of  Wolfen- 
I'pon  my  word.  Madam,  it  is  my  regard  buttel  has  one,  and  the  Duchess  of 
to  truth,  and  not  laziness,  that  I  do  not  Blankenburg  is  not  without  hers,  but  in- 
entertain  you  with  as  many  prodigies  as  deed  the  most  proportionable  I  ever  saw. 
other  travellers  use  to  divert  their  rejders  I  am  told  the  Khig  of  Denmark  has  so 
"with.  I  might  easily  pick  up  wonders  in  hr  in  proved  upon  thi<:  fashion,  that  his  <• 
evcrv  town  I  pass  through,  or  tell  you  a  dwarf  is  his  chief  minister.  I  can  assign 
long  series  of  Popish  mir.icles,  bnt  I  can-  no  reason  for  their  fondness  for  these  pieces 
not  fancy  that  there  is  any  thing  new  in  of  deformity,  but  the  opinion  all  the 
Jetting  you  know,  that  priests  will  lie,  absolute  princes  hive,  that  it  is  below 
and  the  mob  believe,  all  the  world  over.  tli«m  to  converse  with  the  rest  of  man- 
Then  as  for  news,  that  you  are  so  inqui=.i-  k'nd;  and  not  to  be  quite  alone,  they 
live  about,  how  can  it  be  entertaining  to  are  forced  to  seek  their  companions 
you  (that  do  not  know  the  people),  that  among    the   refuse    of    human    nature, 

the  Prince  of has  forsaken  the  Coun-  these  creatuns  being   the  only   part  of 

tess  of ?  or  that  the  Princess  such  a  their  court  privileged  to   talk   fretly  to 

one  has  an  intrigue  with  Count  such  a  them.     I  am  at  present  confinrd  to  my 

one  ?     "^'ould  you  have  me  write  novels  chamber  by  a  sore  throat,  and  am  really 

like  the  Courtrs*  of  D' '  and  is  glad  ut  the  excuse  to  avoid  seeing  people, 

it  not  br^ier  to  tell  you  a  plain  truth,  that  that  I  love  well  enough,  to  be  very  much 
I  am,  Sec. 


LETTER    XXT. 
Lady  M.  IV.  Mnntni:ui'  to  the  Countess 

Vienna,  J.in.  i6,  O.  S.   i^r 


morlilied  when  I  think  I  aui  going  to  part 
with  them  for  ever.  It  is  true,  the  Aus- 
trian;, are  not  commonly  t!.e  most  pi-lite 
people  in  the  world,  nor  the  most  agree- 
able. But  Vienna  is  inhabited  by  ali 
nations,  and  I  had  formed  to  myself  a  lit- 
T  AM  now,  dear  sister,  to  l;ik.  leave  of  tie  society  of  suth  as  were  perfectly  to 
you  for  a  long  time,  and  of  Vi°nr:i  for  my  own  ta-.te.  And  thougii  the  number 
ever,  designing,  to-morr)W,  to  begin  my  was  not  very  great,  I  could  never  pick 
journey  through  Hungary,  in  spitf  ot  the  up,  in  any  other  place,  sucl>  a  number  of 
cxcesvivc  cold  and  dt-ep  snows,  wh  ch  is  reasonable  agreeable  people.  \Ve  were 
enough  to  damp  a  greater  coura-e  thau  almost  always  together,  and  you  know 
lam  naistress  of.  But  my  principle  of  I  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  t'ut  a  chosen 
passive  olwdicnct  carries  me  through  every  conversation,  composed  ofa  few  thai  «ne 
tiling.  I  have  liad  my  audieocc  of  have  esteems,  is  the  grestest  happiness  of  life. 
c»f  the  Empress.  His  Imperial  M.ij<  s'y  Here  are  some  Spaniaids  of  both  sexes, 
\vas  pleased  to  be  prest  nl,  when  I  wailed  thai  have  all  the  vivacity  and  generosity 
i'U  the  rc'gning  Eiupress,  anH,  after  a  of  sentiments  anciently  a^cribcd  to  their 
very  obliging  conversation,  botli  their  nation  j  and  could  1  believe  that  tie 
Imperial  Majesties  invited  me  to  take  w  hole  kingdom  were  like  them,  I  should 
^  icnnii  in  my  road  rack;  but  1  have  no  wish  nothing  more  than  to  end  my  days 
th.  tights  of  enduring,  over  again,  so  there.  The  ladies  of  my  acquaintance 
i^i!  af.i  fatigue.  I  tlelyered  a  letter  from  have  so  much  goodness  for  mc,  ihcy  cry 
ihf  Dacbess  ol  Blankenbarg.  I  staid  but  whenever  they  see  me.  since  I  am  deter- 
:i  tev/  days  at  thrt  court,  thfiugh  her  mined  to  undertake  this  journey.  And 
Hi.hne^s  prc^se-.l  me  vf-rv  miu  ii  to  stay;  in  iced  I  am  not  very  easy  wlien  1  refli  dt 
njul  v^  hen  i  Itft  her,  engaged  me  to  write    on  w  hat  I  am  going  to  s'.itfer.     Altxiost 
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evrry  bndy  I  see  frights  me  with  some    t'le  Anthropopliagie,  men  wliose  heads 


new  difficulty.  Prime  Eugene  has  been 
so  godd  as  to  say  all  the  things  he  could 
to  ptrsiiadc  me  to  stay  till  the  Danube  is 
(Iriu'fd,  that  I  may  have  the  convenicncy 
nt  going  by  water,  assuring  me  that  the 
lioMscs  in  Hunonry  arc  such,  as  are  no  de- 
fence against  the-  wcatlun-,  isnd  that  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  travel  three  or  four  days 
l)etwccn  Hilda  and  Essek,  without  find- 
ing any  liouse  at  all,  through  desert  plains 
coveretl  with  snow  ;  where  t'le  cold  is  so 
violent,  many  have  been  kiWed  by  it. 
I  own  these  ferrors  have  made  a  very 
deep  impres-iion  on  my  mind,  because  I 
believe  he  tells  me  things  truly  as  tl)ey 
are,  and  nobody  can  be  better  informed 
i»l  thc-m. 

Now  I  have  named  that  great  man,  I 
am  sure  you  expeillt  I  should  say  some- 
thing particular  ot"  him,  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  seeing  him  very  olten  ;  but  I 
am  as  unwilling  to  speak  of"  him  at  Vienna 
as  I  should  be  to  talk  of  Hecules  in  the 
court  of  Omphale  if  I  had  seen  iiim 
there.  I  do  not  know  what  comfort  otl;er 


grow  below    their  shoulders  :  however, 
pray  say  something  to  pacify  her. 


LETTER   XXII. 
The  same  to  Mr.  Pope. 

Vienna,  Jan.  i6,  ().  S.  1717. 
not  time  to  answer  your  letter. 


HAVK 

bf^ns: 


in  all  the  hurry  of  preparing  for 
my  journey:  but  I  think  I  ought  to  bid 
adieu  to  my  friends  with  the  same  solem- 
nity, as  if  I  was  going  to  mount  a  breach, 
at  least,  if  I  am  to  believe  the  information 
of  the  people  here,  who  denounce  all  sort 
of  terrors  to  me;  and,  indeed,  the  wea- 
ther is  at  present  such,  as  very  few  ever 
set  out  in.  I  am  threatened,  at  the  same 
time,  with  being  frozen  to  death,  buried 
in  the  snou',  and  taken  by  the  Tartars, 
who  ravage  that  part  of  Hungary  I  am 
to  pass.  It  is  true,  we  shall  have  a  con- 
siderable cscorte,  so  that  possibly,  I  may- 
be diverted  with  a  new  scene,  by  finding 
myself  in  the  midst  of  a  battle.     How 


people  find  in  considering  the  weakness  of   "^7  adventures  will  conclude,  I  leave  en 


tirely  to  Providence  j  if  comically,  you 

sh?.ll  hear  of  them. Pray  be  so  good 

as  to  tell  Mr. I  have  received  his 

letter.     Make  him  my  adieus  ;  if  I  live. 


The  same  comp.iment 


great  men  (because,  perhaps,  it  brings 
them  nearer  to  their  levei),  but  it  is  al- 
ways a  mortification  to  me  to  observe, 
that  there  is  no  pertVction  in  humanity. 
The  younj^  Prince  of  Portugal  is  thr  ,kI- 
tniratioH  of  th '.  whole  court  ;  he  is  hand- 
some and  polite,  with  a  great  vivncily. 
All  the  othcers  tell  wonders  of  his  gal- 
lantry the  last  cami^aign.  He  is  lodged 
at  court  with  all  the  h.onour  due  to  his 

rank. Adieu,  dear  sister  ;   this  is  the 

last  account  you  will  have  from  me  of 
Vienna,  If  I  survive  iny  journey,  you 
shall  hear  from  roe  a-iain.  I  can  say, 
with  great  truth,  in  ihe  words  of  Moiif- 
ses,  I  have  long  learnt  to  hold  myself  as 
nothing  ;  but  when  I  think  of  (he  fatigue 
my  poor  infant  must  suffer,  I  have  all  a 
mother's  fondness  in  my  tycs,  and  all 
her  tender  passions  in  my  heart. 

P.  S.      I  have  written  a  letter  to  my 

Lady ,  th;U  I  believe  she  will  n(;t 

like;  and  upon  cooler  refiedion,  I  think 
I  had  do'ic  better  to  have  let  it  alone; 
but  1  was  downright  peevish  at  all  her 
qufstions,  and  ber  ridiculous  imagination, 

that  I  have  certainly  seen  abundance  of  journey,  being  through  a  country  en 
wonders  which  I  keep  to  myself  out  of  tirely  unknown  to  you,  and  very  little 
mere  malice.  She  is  very  angry  that  I  passed,  even  \%  the  Hungarians  them- 
^viII  not  he  iikeotlier  travellers.  '  I  veri^-  selves,  who  generally  choo-e  to  take  tlie 

[  her  of    convenicncy  of  going  down  the  Dar.nb??. 


I  will  nnswer  it. 
to  my  Lady  Pi- 

LETTER    XXIIL 

The  same  to  ihe  Countess  of -/ 

Perervvaralin,   Jan.  30,   ().  S.  1717. 

A  T  length,  clear  sister,  I  am  safely  ar- 
rived with  all  my  family  in  good 
liealth  at  Peterwaradln  ;  having  suffered 
so  lill'e  from  the  rigour  of  the  season 
(ni^ahist  which  we  were  well  provided  by 
furs),  and  found  such  tolerable  accommo- 
dation every  wl:ere,  by  the  care  of  send- 
ing before,  that  I  can  hardiy  forbear 
huighing  when  I  recoUeft  all  the  fright- 
ful ideas  that  were  given  me  of  this  jour- 
nev.  These,  I  see,  were  wholly  owing  to 
the  tenderness  of  my  Vienna  friends,  and 
their  desire  of  keeping  me  witii  them  fcr 
this  winter.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  disa- 
greeable to  give  you  a  short  journal  of  my 


believe  she  experts  I  should  tell 


iency  ot  going 
Yy2 


^\ 
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and  uncul 
wars  bL-n-- 
ror;  and 


\Vc  have  had  the  blessing  of  bfing  favour-    even  as  if  they  v  -re 

ed  with  finer  weather  than  is  comnion  at   fruitful ;  bin 

this  time  of  the  year  ;  though  the  snow 

was  so  deep,  we  were  obliged  to  have  our 

own  coaches  fixed  upon  traineaus,  which 

move  so  swift  and  so  easily,  it  is  by  f-'' 

the  most  agreeable  nnnner  of  Inn  H 

post.    "We  came  to  Ra.ib  (the  soci.,; :  .; . 

from  Vienna)  on  the  .seventeenth  instant, 

■where  Mr   Vv —  sending  v.-ord  of  our  ar 

rva' to  thfj  L'overnor,  the  best  house  in    cifu I  temper ;  hut  putting  his    o. .5 

ib':  fo'v:.  wss  provided  for  us,  the  gar-    into  th  -  hands  of  a  Jesuit,  he  was 

r^-on  put  under  arms',  a  guard  ordered  at    cruel  and  treacherous  to  his  poor  Hun 

our  door,  and  all  other  honours  paid  to    ganan  subjo-ts,  than  ever  thd'urk  ha 

us.     The  governor  and  all  otbc: 

immediately  waited   on  Mr.  W 


bill!    the   cbaravter  of 
pit-ty,  i<r>H  wa=  nat'irally  u. 


?mely 

Insert 
•ong 

■  ipe- 
'cca- 

ofthr. 

Smd 
■  -ary 

•ner- 
:iencf: 

rnor?: 


as 
officers  been  to  the  Christians  •,  brrakiiig  with- 
out '-cruple,  his  coronation  oath,  and  his 
failh,  solemnly  given  in  many  public 
treaties.  Indeed  nothino-  can  be  more 
melancholy  than  in  travelling  through 
Hungary,  toreflt'rt on  thefornier  fl;jurisl)- 


to  know  if  there  was  any  thing  to  be  done 

for  his  service.     The  Bisiiop  of  Temes- 

warrame  to  visit  us,  wi'h  great  civility, 

earnestly  pressing  us  to  dine  with  him 

next  day,  which  wc  refusing,  as  being    ing  state  of  that  kingdom,  and  to  see  such 

resolved  to  pursue  our  journey,  he  sent    a  noble  spot  of  ca;  tli  almost  uninhabited. 

us  several  baskets  of  winter  fruitj  and  a    Such  are  also  the  present  circumstances 

great  variety  of  Hungarian  wines,  with  a    of  Buda  (where  we  arrived  very  cirly  the 

voun  J  hind  just  killed.     This  is  a  prelate    twenty-second),  once  the  royal  seat  of  the 


of  great  power  in  this  country,  of  the  an^ 
cient  family  of  Nadasti,  so  considerable 
for  many  ages  in  this  kingdom.     He  is 
a  very  polite,    agreeable,    cheerful   old 
man,  wearing  the  Hungarian  habit,  with 
a  venerable  white  beard  down  to  his  gir- 
dle,    Raab  is  a  strong  town,  well  gar- 
risoned and  fortified,  and  was  a  long  time 
the  frontier  tuwn  between  the  Turkish  and 
German  empires.     It  has  its  name  from 
the  river  Rab,  on  which  it  is  situated, 
just  on  its  meeting  with  the  Danube,  in 
an  open  champaign  country.    Ir  w?)-  tirst 
take'i  by  tl.e  Turks  under  the  coniiiand 
of  Bassa  Sinan,  in  tlie  reign  of  Sultan 
Amurath  III.  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
tind  ninety-four.  The  governor  being  sup- 
posed to  have  betray<;.l  it,  was  aft-Tu-ards 
beheaded  by    the  P^m;  ^ror's  command. 
The  Counts  of  Schw.n'./.enburg  an  !  ftifi 
retook  it  by  surprise   ]J()S,  sure  wiiirli 
time  it  has  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  though  the  Turks  once  iix-rf 
attempted   to  gain    it    by  stritajr-ni    in 
](i42.     The  cathedral  is  large  and  well 
built,  which  is  all  I   saw  remarkable  in 
the  town.    Leaving  Comora  on  the  other 
side  the  river,  we  went  the  eighteenth  to 
Nosmuhl,  a  fm;'ll  village,  where,  how- 
ever, wc  made  shift  to  find  tolerable  ac- 
commcdaticn.     V>'c.  continued  two  days 
t.avellin'-'' bctw'-en  iliis  pfcce  and   TuJn, 
through  the:  rii.cst  plaiiis  in  the  world,   :us 


Hungarian  kings,  whose  palace  there  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  most  beautiful  build- 
ings of  the  age,  now  wholly  destroyed, 
no  part  of  the  town  having  been  repaired 
since  the  last  siege,  but  the  fortifications 
and  the  castle,  which  is  tl;e  present  re- 
sidence of  the  goveinor-general  Ilagule, 
an  officer  of  great  merit.     He  came  im- 
mediately  to  see  us,  and  carried  us   in 
his  coach    to    his   house,    where    J  was 
received    by  his   lady  with   all   possible 
civility,     and   magnificently  entertained. 
This  city  is  situated  upon  a  little  hill  on 
the  south  side  of  iJie  Danube.    'I'he  castle 
is  much  higher  than  the  town,  and  from 
it   the  prospeet  is  very  noble.     VViihoni 
the  walls  lie  a  vast  number  of  little  houses, 
or  rather  huts,  that  they  call  the  Rascian 
town,  being  altcjgeiher  inhabited  by  that 
people.      The    governor  assured    mc  it 
would  furnish  twelve  thousand  fighting 
mni.    These  towns  look  very  odd}  their 
houses  staiid  in  rows,  many  thousands  of 
them  so  close  together,  that  they  appear, 
at  a  little    distance,    like  old  fashioned 
thatched  tents.     They  consist,  every  one 
ct  them,  of  one  hovel  above,  and  another 
ut'der  grovtnd ;  these   are  their  summer, 
and  winter  apartments.     Buda  was  first, 
taken   by  Solyman   llie  Magnificent,  in 
15  if),  and  lost  the  fbl!owii;g  year  to  Fer- 
din.ind    the    First,    King    of    Bohemia, 
Solvnian  regained  it  by  the  treachery  of. 
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the  gnrrisoii,  and  voluntirily  ^nve  it  in 
t(»  the  IkiikIs  of  King  Ji)hn  of  j  luiig.:ry, 
After  wliosc  clca!!i,  liis  sun  hri-iir  :in  in- 
taut,  Icidiiiaiid  laid  seigc  to  it:  and  the 
tiiufn  n;otbcr  was  f breed  i.i  call  >()!y- 
man  to  lier  aid.  He  indeed  raised  I'le 
sie':;f. ;  but  left  tlie  Turkish  garrison  in 
th--  to'.vn,  and  commanded  her  to  remove 
her  court  trcjni  thence,  u  hich  slie  was 
foried  t"  submit  lo  in  1541.  It  resisted 
i'.iif  rwards  the  sici^es  laid  to  it,  b\'  the 
I\l  :r',)iiis  ol"  Kradenburijh,  in  the  year 
1512  ;  Count  Schwartz-. uburg',  in  I3y8  : 
General  Roswortn,  lO'O'i;  and  liie  Duke 
oi  l.inrain,  commander  of  tlie  Emperor's 
Corce-^,  in  1034,  to  whom  it  yielded,  in 
iCisli,  after  an  obstinate  defence,  A;ni 
Jiassa,  the  governor,  beinj  killed,  fight- 
ingintiie  breach,  with  a  iloiuan  braverv, 
'i'he  lo:s  of  this  town  was  so  important, 
and  so  much  re-^tntedby  the  Turks,  that 
It  occasioned  the  deposin^^  of  their  Em- 
peror Mahomet  the  Foarth,  the  year 
following. 

W^f  did  not  proceed  on  our  joiarney  till 
the  twenty-  third,  when  we  passed  tiirough 
Adam  :;nd  Todowar,  both  considcralde 
towns,  when  in  the  lunds  ot  tiie  Turks, 
but  now  ([uite  ruined.  The  remains, 
however,  of  some  Turkish  towns,  siicw 
something  ox  what  they  have  ix;en.  This 
part  of  the  country  is  very  much  over- 
grown with  wiM)d,  and  little  tre.juenled. 
it  i->  incredible  uhai  vast  numbers  ot  wil  1 
fowl  wc  saw,  which  often  live  here  to  a 

^iiod    old   age, and    undi-^turbed    by 

guun,  in  quit  t  sleep.  We  came  the  tive- 
tiiid -twentieth  to  Mohatch,  and  were 
h';ewed  the  field  near  it,  w;  ere  Le^vi->,  the 
voun<i  King  of  Hungary,  lost  his  arniy 
iind  ills  life,  being  drowued  in  a  di!i.!i, 
trying  to  tl}'  Ifum  Balybeus,  gent  ral  <<i' 
":  t)lvnr)<'.n  the  Magniticent.  This  b;i  tie 
opvrn(.\!  the  first  passage  for   the  Turks 

iuio  the  heart  of  Hungary. 1  do  not 

name  to  you  the  little  villages,  of  wliich 
I  can  say  nothing  remarkable;  but  I  will 
assure  you,  I  have  always  found  a  warm 
stove  and  great  plenty,  particularly  of 
wild  boar,  venison,  and  all  kinds  of 
gihier.  The  few  people  that  inhabit 
Hungary  live  easily  enough ;  they  have 
no  money ;  but  the  woods  and  plains  af- 
ford them  provision  in  great  abundance  ; 
they  were  ordered  to  give  us  all  things 
fiecessary,  even  what  horses  we  pleased 

to  demand,  gratis  .  but  Ivlr.  W 

V.  ouldnot  oppress  the  pour  country  pcopl< , 


by  nr-king  use  of  t!js  order,  nnd  always 
paid  tiirm  t(j  the  full  wort!)  of  what  wc 
iial.  Tney  were  <u  stir|jrised  at  this  un- 
expected g.-nerosity,  which  they  are  very 
little  used  to,  that  they  always  pressed  up- 
on us,  at  parting,  a  dozen  of  fat  phea- 
sants, or  somt  tiling  of  that  sort,  for  a  pre- 
sent. Ihii--  drcNS  is  very  primitive,  being 
only  a  i)lauj  sheep's  skin,  and  a  cap  and 
boots  of  the  same  stuff.  You  may  easily 
imagine  tliis  lasts  them  many  winters  j 
and  thus  they  have  very  little  occasion 
for  money.  The  twenty -sixth  we  passed 
over  the  frozen  Danube,  with  all  our 
equipage  and  carriages.  We  met,  o:i 
the  other  side,  General  Wterani,  who  in- 
vited us,  with  great  civility,  to  pass  ih;j 
night  at  a  little  castle  of  his,  a  few  miles 
off,  assuring  us  we  should  have  a  very  hard 
day's  joutney  to  reach  Essek.  This  we 
found  but  too  true,  the  woods  being  very 
dangerous,  and  scarce  passable,  from  the 
vast  quantity  of  wolves  that  hoard  in  them. 
Wc  eanie,  however,  safe,  though  late,  to 
Essek,  where  we  staid  a  day,  to  dispatch 
a  courier  with  letters  to  the  Bassa  of  Bel- 
grade; and  1  took  tiiat  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  town,  which  is  not  very  large, 
b>;t  lair  built  and  well  fortified.  This 
was  a  town  of  great  trade,  very  rich  and 
popul.ins,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
!t  is  situated  on  the  Drave,  which  runs 
into  the  Danube.  The  bridge  was 
e-tecnied  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
in  the  world,  being  eight  thousand  paces 
long,  and  a.l  built  of  oak.  It  was  burnt, 
and  tlie  city  1  idin  ashes  by  Count  Lesly 
in  \6'33,  but  was  again  repaired  and  forti- 
li(  d  l.y  the  Turks,  w  ho  however  abandon- 
ed it  in  lijS/.  General  Dunnewalt  then 
I.;  'k  posses.iion  of  it  for  the  Emperor,  in 
viiose  hands  it  has  remained  ever  since, 
and  is  estetir.ed  one  of  the  bulwarks  cf 
Hungary.  Tiie  twenty-eighth  we  \vei:t 
to  BoLorvar,  a  \ery  large  Hascian  town, 
all  built  after  the  manner  1  have  describ- 
t  d  to  you.  We  were  met  there  by  Colo- 
nel   ,  wdio  would  not  suffer  us  to 

go  any  where  but  to  his  quarters,  where 
I  found  his  wife,  a  very  agreeable  Elun- 
garian  lady,  and  hin  niece  j.ad  daugijier, 
two  pretty  young  women,  crowded  into 
three  or  four  llascian  houses,  cast  into 
one,  and  maie  as  neat  and  convenient  as 
those  places  are  capable  of  being  made. 
The  Hungarian  ladies  are  much  hand- 
somer than  those  of  Au-.tria.  All  the 
Vienna  beauties  are  of  that  country, 
Y  v  3  'i  h'  y 
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They  are  generally  very  fair  and  well 
shaped,  and  their  dress,  I  think,  is  ex- 
tremely becoming.  This  lady  was  in  a 
gown  of  scarlet  velvet,  lined  and  faced 
\vith  sables,  made  exa6t  to  her  shape,  and 
the  skirt  falling  to  her  feet.  The  sleeves 
are  strait  to  their  arms,  and  the  stays 
buttoned  before,  with  two  rows  of  little 
buttons  of  gold,  pearl  or  diamonds.  On 
their  heads  ihey  wear  a  tassel  of  gold, 
that  hanjs  low  on  one  side,  lined  with 
sable,  or  some  othei  fine  fur.  They  gav. 
us  a  hand.^ome  dinner,  and  1  though^  'he 
conversation  very  polite  and  agrtcabie. 
They  wo -Id  accompany  us  pari  of  our 
\vay.  I'l  c  twenty-ninth  we  arrived 
liere,  where  we  were  met  by  the  con^- 
iTiandi  2;  othcer  at  the  1  ea  .  of  all  the  of- 
ficers of  the  :;arrison.  We  are  Jod  :e,d  in 
the  best  apartment  of  the  governor's 
Louse,  and  entertciined  in  a  very  splendid 
manner  by  the  Emperor's  old  r.  W'c 
wail  here  till  all  points  are  adjusted  con- 
cerning our   reception  on    the  Tuiki^^h 

frontiers.       Mr.   \Y 's  courier, 

which  he  sent  from  Kssek,  returned  this 
morning  wiih  the  Bassa's  answer  in  a 
pursvi  of  scarlet  .satin,  which  the  inter- 
preter here  has  translated.  It  is  to  pro- 
mise him  to  he  honourably  received.  I 
desired  him  to  api)oint  where  he  would 
be  met  by  theTurkisIi  convoy.  He  has 
dispatched  the  courivr  back,  naming 
Eetiko,  a  village  in  the  midway  between 
Peterwaradin  and  Belgrade.  "We  shall 
stay  here  till  we  receive  his  answer. 
Thus,  dear  sister,  I  have  given  you  a 
very  particular,  and  (I  am  afraid  ycxi  will 
think)  a  tedious  account  of  this  part  of 
my  travels.  It  was  not  an  afFcctition  of 
shewing  my  reading  that  has  made  me 
tell  you  some  little  scraps  of  the  history  of 
the  towns  [  have  passed  through.  I  have 
always  avoided  any  thing  oi'  that  kind, 
when  I  spoke  of  places  that  1  believe  vou 
knew  the  story  of  as  well  as  myself.  But 
Hungary  being  a  part  of  the  world,  which 
I  believe  quite  new  to  you,  I  thought 
you  might  read  with  son)e  pleasure  an 
account  of  it,  which  I  have  been  very 
solicitous  to  get  from  the  best  hands. 
However,  if  you  do  not  like  it,  it  is  in 
your  power  to  forbear  reading  a.  I  am, 
dear  sister. 

I  am  promised  to  have  this  letter  care- 
full)'  bent  to  Vicuna. 


LETTER    XXIV. 
Lady  M.  IV.  Montague  to  Mr.  Pope. 

Belgrade,  Feb.  12,  ().  S.  1717. 
T  DID  verily  intend  to  write  you  a  long 
lettei  from  Ptierwaradm,  where  I  ex- 
ptded  to  slay  three  or  four  davs ;  but  the 
Bassa  here  was  in  such  haste  to  seeus,  fliat 
he  dispa  died  the  courier  back  (which 
Mr  W — - —  had  sent  to  knov,-  the  tintie 
he  would  send  the  convoy  to  meet  u.s)  with- 
out suffering  him  to  pull  off  his  boots.  My 
letters  were  nut  thought  impririant 
enough  to  stop  our  journey,  and  we  left 
PeterwaraJin  tlif-  n  xt  day,  being  waited 
on  by  the  chief  olHccrs  of  the  garrison, 
and  a  considerable  convoy  of  German* 
a./d  llascians.  'Ihe  Emperor  has  several 
rtgimeni'.  o!  these  people;  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  they  are  rather  ])lundcrers  than 
.-oldiers,  having  no  pay,  and  br.nr  obliged 
to  furnish  their  own  arms  and  horses ; 
they  rather  look  like  vagabond  gypsies, 
or  stout  beggars,  than  regu  ar  troops.  I 
cannot  forbear  speaking  a  word  of  this 
race  ui  creatures,  wlioaie  very  numerous 
all  ovf r  Hungary.  They  have  a  patriarch 
of  tiieir  own  at  Grand  Cairo,  and  are 
really  of  the  Greek  churcli,  but  their 
extreme  ignorance  gives  their  priests  oc- 
casion to  impvjse  several  new  notions 
upon  them.  These  fellows  letting  iheir 
hair  and  beard  grow  inviolate,  make  exact- 
ly the  hgure  ot  ti:e  Indian  Bramins.  They 
are  heirs-general  to  all  the  money  ot  lh« 
laity  J  for  which,  in  return,  they  give 
thenV formal  passports  sigfied  and  sealed 
f  ;r  heaven  ;  and  the  wive-»  and  children 
only  inherit  the  liouse  and  cattle.  In 
most  other  points  they  follow  tke  Greek 

chu'.fh.  • Tliis   liit'.e  digre.ssii;n    has 

interrupted  luv  tolling  you  we  passed 
over  the  fields  of  C'arlu\v  iiz,  where  the 
last  gri:at  victory  was  obtained  by  Prince 
Eugene  ovlt  the  Turks.  The  marks  of 
that  glorious  bloody  day  are  yet  recent, 
the  field  being  yet  strewed  with  the  skulls 
and  carcasses  of  unburied  men,  hor.ses 
and  camels.  I  could  not  look,  without 
horror,  on  such  numbers  of  mangled 
human  bodies,  nor  without  refledting  on 
the  injustice  of  war,  that  makes  murder 
not  only  necessary,  but  meritorious. 
Nothing  seems  to  be  a  plainer  proof  of 
the  irrationality  of  mankind  (whatever 
ii'je  c'airas  wc  pretend  to  reason)  than 

the 
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the  rage  with  which  ihcy  contest  for  d 
siDsll  spot  ol'  i^roiiiul,  when  -.luli  vast 
parts  of  tVnittul  airth  lie  quite  uiiiiilia- 
bit«U  It  is  true,  Lustoin  has  now  made- 
it  unavoidabU; ;  but  can  there  be  a 
greater  demonstration  ot"  want  of  reason, 
that!  a  custom  being  kni;ly  eslablislied, 
so  plainly  contrary  to  the  interest  of  man 
in  general  ?  I  ani  a  good  deal  inclined 
to  believe  Mr.  Hobbs,  that  the  stale  of 
nature,  is  a  state  of  war ;  but  thence  I 
conclude  hunian  nature  not  rational,  if 
the  word  reason  means  common  sense,  as 
I  suppose  it  dues.  I  have  a  j;reat  many 
admirable  arguments  to  su}  port  this  re- 
flexion 5  I  will  not  however  trouble  you 
with  them,  but  return,  in  a  plain  style, 
t(;  the  history  of  my  travels. 

We  were  met  at  Betsko  (a  village  in 
theuiidwa)  between  Belgrade  and  Peter- 
waradin)  by  an  Aga  of  the  Janizaries, 
with  a  body  of  'I'urks,  exceeding  the 
Germans  b>  one  hundred  men,  though 
the  Bassa  had  engaged  to  send  exafVly 
the  same  number.  You  may  judge  by 
this  of  their  fears.  I  am  really  persuad- 
ed, that  they  hardly  thought  the  odds 
of  one  hunded  men  set  them  even  with 
the  Germans ;  however,  I  was  \ery  un- 
easy till  tiny  were  parted,  fearing  sonie 
quarrel  might  arise  notwithstanding  I  lie 
parol  given.  We  came  late  to  Belgrade, 
the  decji  snows  making  the  asceiit  to  it 
very  difficult.  It  seems  a  strong  eit) , 
/unified, on  the  ea.->t-side,  bytl  c  D:uiube  ; 
aiul  on  the  south,  by  the  river  Save,  and 
was  formerly  the  barrier  uf  llungarj. 
It  was  first  taken  by  Sulyuian  ih.-  M.ig- 
iiilieentj  and  since,  by  the  pjiiperor's 
forces,  led  by  t!ie  Elector  of  B.ivaria. 
I'he  Emperor  held  it.  otily  two  years,  it 
being  retaken  by  the  Grand  Vizier.  It 
is  now  lortitied  with  the  utmost  care  and 
hkill  the  Turks  are  capable  of,  and 
strengthened  by  a  very  numerous  gar- 
rison, of  their  bravest  Jan  zarics,  eom- 
inandtd  by  a  Ba^.sa  SeiyisL'wr  (i.  e.  Ge- 
neral) ;  though  this  last  exjiressior.  is  not 
very  just;  for  to  say  truth,  the  Seraskier 
is  commanded  by  the  Janizaries.  Ihcse 
troops  have  an  absolute  aulhurity  here, 
and  their  conduct  carries  much  more  the 
aspe6t  ol  rebellion,  than  the  appearance 
of  subordination.  You  mayjudge  of  this 
by  the  following  story,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  will  give  you  an  idea  uf  the 
adiulrable  uiteUiiieuce  of  the  Governor 


of  Peterwaradin,    lliuui^h    so  few  h«)uri 
distant.      We  v/efi   told  Ijy  him  at  I'cler- 
uaradin,   t'.at  the  garrison  and  inhabi- 
tants of  Ijfigrade  were  so  weary  of  the 
war,  they  had  killed   their  Bassa  about 
two   months  ago,   in  a  mutiny,    because 
he  had  sufh  red   hiin-.elf  to  be  prevailed 
upon,  by  a   bribe  of   five  purses    (livK 
hundred  pounds  sterling),  to  give  permis- 
sion to  the  Tartars  to  ravage  the  Ger- 
man   frontiers.      We    were   very   well 
pleased  to  hear  of  such  favourable  diipo- 
sitions  in  the  people  -,  but  when  we  came 
hither,  we  found  the  governor  had  been 
ill   informed,   and  the  real  truth  of  tin: 
story   to   be   this.     The  late   Bassa  tell 
under  the  displeasure  of  his  soldiers,  for 
no  oth(  r  reason,  but  restraining  their  in- 
cursions on  the  Germans.     They  took  it 
into  their  heads,  from  that  mildness,  that 
he  had  intelligence  with  the  enemy,  and 
sent    such    information    to   the   Grand 
Siguier  at  Adrianople  ;  but,   redress  not 
coming  quick  enough  from  thence,  tliey 
assembled   tliemselves  in  a   tumultuous 
matuier,  and  by  force  dragged  their  Bassa 
b.  fore    the  Cadi  and  ^Nlufti,  and  there 
demanded  justice   in   a   mutinous  way  : 
one  crying  out.    Why  he  proteiSted    the 
I.fidelsr     Another,   Why  he  squeezed 
them  of  their  money  ?    The  Bas=a,  easily 
guessing  their  purpose,  calmly  replied  to 
them,   that   they  asked   him    too   many 
qutstioiis,  and  that  he  had  but  one  lite, 
uhiehmust  answer  for  all.     They  then 
immediately    fell   upon    him  uilh  their 
se)mitars  (without   waiting  the  sentence 
of  llieir  heads  of  the  law),  and  in  a  few 
moments  cut  him  in  pieces.  The  present 
Bas-a  has  not  dand  to  punish  th>    mur- 
der ;   on  tlie  contrary,  he  aliccfeii  to  ap- 
p'.io.d  the  a -.hjrs  of  it,  as    brave  fi  Hows, 
thai  knew  how  to  d<j  themselves  justice. 
He  takes  all  pielences  o!t!. rowing  money 
ai:,oii_'l  the  garrison,    and  sutlers  them 
to  iv.il.e  litili  excursions  into  Hungary, 
V,  Ik  ri     they     burn  some    pour   Basciaii 
houses. 

You  may  imagine,  I  cannot  be  very 
easy  in  a  towi.  which  is  really  under 
tlie  government  of  an  in'ol.iil  .-.uldiery. 
^\'e  expected  to  be  immediately  dismissed, 
after  a  night's  lodging  here;  but  the 
Bassa  detains  ns  till  he  receives  ordeis 
from  Adrianople,  which  may,  possibly, 
be  a  month  a  coming.  In  the  mean, 
lime,  we  are  lodged  in  one  of  the  best 
Y  y  4  hous'^s. 
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houses,  belonging  to  a  very  consitlt-iTible 
man  amongst  them,  and  liave  a  whole 
chamber  of  Janizaries  to  guard  us.     My 
only  diversion  is  the  conversation  of  our 
host  Achmet-beg,  a  title  something  like 
t'lat  of  Court  i..  Gtrrn.:ny.     Hi.s  father 
-A-as  a  great  Ba-.-.a,  and  he  has  been  edu- 
cated in  the  mr.  t  polite  Eastern  learning, 
being  perfedly  sk.iied  in  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  languages,  and  an  exiraordinnry 
scribe    >-  hich    they   call    Ej/'endi.      This 
accomplishment     makes     way    to     the 
greatest   preferments;    but   he  has  had 
the  good  sense  to  prefer  an  ea  v,  quiet, 
secure  life,  lo  all  the  dangeious  honours 
of  the  Porlc.     He  sups  with   us  every 
night,  and  drinks  wine  very  freely.   You 
cannot  imaguie  how  mac    r.e  Is  deligliiod 
•with  ih.c^  liberty  of  conversi;;g  wiiii  me. 
He  has  explained  to  m-e  many  pieces  of 
Arabian   poetry,  which,  I  observe,    are 
in  numbers,  not  unlike  ours,  generally 
of  an  alternate  verse,    and    of  a    \ery 
musical    sound.     Their    expressions    of 
love  are  very  passionate   and  lively.     I 
am  so  much  pleased  with  them,  I  really 
believe  I  should  learn  to  read  Arabic,  if 
I  was  to  stay  here  a  few  months.     He 
has  a  very  good  library  of  iheir  IxKjks 
of  all  kinds  ;  and,  as  he  tells  me,  spends 
tne  greatest  part  of  his  life  there.      I  pass 
iur  a  great  scholar  with  him,  by  rtlatiric^ 
to  him  some  of  the  Persian  tales,  wliich  I 
find  are  genuine.     At  IJr.t,  lie  believed 
I  understood   Persian.     I  have  frequent 
disputes  with  him,  concerning  the  diifer- 
ence   of  our  customs,    particularly   tJie 
confinement  of  wo.men.     He  assures  me 
there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it ;  only,  says 
he,  wc  have  the  advantage,  that  whcu 
our  wives  cheat   us,  nobody   knows  it. 
He   has    wit,  and  is   more  polite    than 
many    Christian    men    of    qualrty.      J 
am    very,  much  entertained  with    him. 
He  has  had  the  curiosity  to  make  one  oi 
pur   servants  set  him  aii  alpiiabet  of  our 
letters,    and   can    already  write  a   good 
roman  hand.     But  these  amuswiients  do 
not  hinder  my  wishing  heartily  to  be  out 
ot   this   place;    though   the  weather  is 
colder  than   I  believe  it  ever'  was,  any 
where    but    in   Greenland.     We    have 
a  vefy   large  stove  constantly  kejjt  hot, 
and  yet  the  windows  o{  the  roo.m   are 
frozen     on    the    inside.      God    knows 
'\*hf'n  I    may    have   an   opportunity   of 
stnUiugthrs  letter;  but  I  have   wr>ttcn- 
It,  tui    tije    JiiCiarge  of  U}y   own  con- 


science ;  and  you  cannot  now  reproach 
me.  that  one  of  yours  ujakes  ten  of  mine. 
Adieu. 

LETTER    XXV^ 

Lady  M.    IV.   Montague  to  Her    Royal 
HigknciS  the  Printer's  of  U'ales*. 

AJrianopie,  .^pril  \,  O.  S.  i?!?. 

T  HAVE  now.  Madam,  finished  a 
jrmrney  th't  has  not  been  under- 
taken by  any  Christian  ?.\v,cf.  \he.  tmie  of 
the  Greek  emperors :  rnid  I  shall  not 
regret  all  the  fatigues  I  liave  sutlered  in 
it,  if  it  pivi.-;  .-ne  an  oiportuoity  of  amus- 
ing', your  11.  H.  by  an  account  of  places 
utterly  unknown  among.->t  us ;  the  Em- 
peror's Ambassadors,  and  those  iev/ 
English  that  have  come  hither,  aKvay.5 
going  en  the  Danube  to  Nicopolis,  But 
tl^e   river    was    now   frozen,    and    Mr. 

W was  so  zealous  for  the  service  of 

his  Mrijesly,  that  I  e  would  not  defer  his 
journey  to  wait  for  the  convenicncy  of 
that  passage.  We  crosacd  the  dtserts  of 
Str\ia,  almost  quite  over-crown  with 
uood,  though  a  country  naturally  fertile. 
1  ht-  inhabit. ints  arc  industrious  ;  but  the 
oppiession  of  ihe  peasants  is  so  great, 
tijey  are  forced  to  abandon  their  houses, 
and  n  glet-t  th(  Ir  tiildgc,  all  they  have 
being  a  prey  to  the  Jjiiizarica,  when- 
ever they  ple.isf-  to  seize  upon  it.  We 
had  a  guard  of  five  hundred  of  them, 
and  I  was  almost  in  tears  every  6i\y  to 
s<e  their  insolencies  in  the  poor  villages 

through   which   we   passed. After 

seven  days  travelling  tliro.igh  thick 
woods,  ue  came  to  Nls.sa,  once  the 
capital  of  Setvia,  siiunted  in  a  fint;  plain 
on  the  liver  Niosava,  in  a  very  good  air, 
and  so  fruitful  a  soil,  ll-at  the  great 
plenty  is  hajjc'ly  credible.  I  was  ccrtjinly 
a.>sured,  that  ti.e  qu;jntity  of  wine  last 
vint  ge  was  so  prodigious,  that  they 
Were  forced  to  dig  holes  in  the  earth  to 
put  it  hi,  not  having  vessels  enough  in 
the  town  to  hold  it.  The  happiness  of 
this  plenty  is  scarce  perceived  by  the  op- 
pressed people.  I  saw  here  a  new  occa- 
sion for  my  compassion.  The  wretches 
that  bad  provided  twenty  waggons  for  our 
baggage  from  Belgrade  hither  for  a  cer- 
tain hire,  being  all  sent  back  without 
paynicnt,  some  of  their  horses  lamed, 

and 
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.md  of  ers  killed,  without  ni.y  snti^faltion 
made  tor  them.  The  poor  Ic-liows  cmic 
round  the  hon^-e  \verping  and  te.uing 
their  hair  and  beards  in  a  m(;sl  pitiful 
manner,  without  getting  any  thing  but 
drubs  from  the  iuatilent  suldiers.  I  can- 
not express  to  your  R.  H.  ho'.v  much 
I  was  moved  at  this  scene.  I  would 
have  paid  them  the  money  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  with  all  my  heart ;  but  it 
Vv'ould  only  have  been  giving  so  much  to 
the  Aga,  who  would  have  taken  it  from 
them  witi)out  any  remoiae.  After  four 
days  journey  from  this  place  over  ihe 
mountains,  we  came  to  Sophia,  sitn  l^  d 
in  a  large  beautiful  plain  on  the  nvcr 
Isca,  and  surrounded  with  distant  moun- 
tains. It  IS  auUy  possible  to  see  a  more 
agreeable  lanJsrape.  The:  city  itself  is 
very  large,  and  extremely  populous. 
Here  are    hot    baths,    very    famous   fur 

their  medicinal  virtues. ^Four  days 

journey  from  hence  we  arrived  at  Phi- 
lippopolis,  alter  havmg  passed  the  ridges 
between  the  mountains  of  Hi:e:nus  and 
Rhodope.  whi  h  are  always  covered  witli 
snow.  This  town  is  situated  on  a  rising 
groiund  near  the  river  Hebrus,  and  is 
almost  wholly  inhabited  by  Greeks ; 
here  are  still  some  ancient  Christian 
ciiurches.  They  have  a  bishop;  and 
several  a£  the  richest  Greeks  live  here; 
but  they  are  forced  to  conceal  their 
wealth  with  great  care,  the  appearance 
of  poverty  (which  includes  part  of  its 
inconveniences)  being  all  their  security 
against  feeling  it  in  earnest.  The  conniiy 
from  hence  to  Adrianople,  is  the  finest 
in  the  world.  Vines  grow  wild  on  ail 
the  hills,  and  the  perpetual  spring  they 
enjoy  makes  every  thing  gay  and  flou- 
rishing. Jiut  this  climate,  haupy  ;!s  it 
fcccms,  can  never  be  |)referred  to  England, 
uitli  all  its  fronts  and  snows,  whde  v.e 
are  blessed  with  an  easy  government, 
under  a  King,  who  makes  his  own  hap- 
piness consist  in  the  liberty  of  his  people, 
and  chooses  rather  to  be  looked   upuu 

as  their  father  than  their  master.- 

This  theme  would  carry  me  very  far, 
and  I  am  sensible  1  have  already  tired 
out  your  R.  H.'s  patience.  Rut  my 
letter  is  in  your  hands,  and  you  may 
make  it  as  short  as  you  please,  by  throw- 
ing it  into  the  tire,  when  weary  of  read- 
ing it.  I  am.  Madam,  with  the  greatest 
J£spet5t. 


N    T. 
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Adiiaiiople,  April  I,  O.  S.  1717. 
I  AM  now  got  ii*to  a  new  world, 
where  every  thing  I  see  appears  to 
me  a  tn.inge  of  scene,  and  f  write  to 
your  l.-idyship  with  some  content  of  mind, 
hoping  at  least,  that  you  will  find  the 
cbarn^  of  novelty  in  my  letters,  and  no 
Iong<  r  n^proach  me  that  1  teil  you  no- 
thing extraordinary.  I  will  not  trouble 
you  with  a  r^^lation  of  our  tedious  jour- 
ney ;  but  I  must  not  omit  what  I  saw 
remarkable  at  Sophia,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  towr.s  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
and  famous  for  its  hot  b--.!hs,  that  arc 
resortcvl  to  botii  for  diversion  and  health, 
I  stopped  here  one  day,  on  purpose  to  see 
them;  and  designing  to  go  bicognilo,  I 
hired  a  Turkish  coach.  These  voilurea 
are  not  at  all  like  ours, 'but  much  more 
convenient  for  the  countiy,  the  heat 
being  so  great  that  glasses  would  be  very 
troublesonic.  They  are  made  a  good 
deal  in  the  manner  of  the  Dutch  stage- 
coaches, having  wooden  lattices  painted 
with  baskets  and  nosegays  of  flowers,  in- 
termixed commonly  with  little  poetical 
mot t OS.  They  are  covered  all  over 
With  scarlet  thnh,  lined  with  silk,  and 
very  often  rich;y  embroideied  and  frin- 
ged. Tliis  covcii;)g  entirely  hides  the 
persons  in  them,  but  may  be  thrown 
b  ,ck  at  pleasure,  and  thus  })ermit  the 
lad.es  t^  jjcep  through  the  lattices.  They 
hold  ft)ur  pe<jp.e  very  couvt  nicntly^  seated 
on  cushions,  but  not  raised. 

Ju  one  of  these  covered  waggons,  I 
went  to  the  B.iguio  about  ten  o'clock. 
It  wa.s  already  lull  of  women.  It  is 
built  of  sione,  in  the  shape  of  a  dome, 
with  no  windows  but  in  the  roof,  whiLii 
gives  light  enough.  I'herc  were  five 
of  t!ii.be  domes  joined  togitiier,  the 
outmost  being  less  than  the  rest,  and 
serving  only  as  a  hall,  where  the  porcre.is 
stood  at  the  door.  Ladies  of  quality 
generally  give  this  woman  a  crown  or 
ten  shillings,  a:ul  I  did  not  forget  that 
C'^'remony,  The  next  room  is  a  very 
large  one,  paved  with  marble,  and  all 
round  It  are  two  raised  sofas  of  marble, 
one  above  another.  There  were  four 
fountains  of  cold  water  in  this  room, 
fsiUing  fivbt  into  marble  bao..»nb,  and  ih;  !■ 
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running  on  the  floor  in  liltle  clunnels 
made  for  that  purpose,  which  carried  the 
(itreams  into  the  next  roon),  something 
less  than  this,  with  the  same  sort  of 
marble  sofas,  but  'io  hot  with  bltams 
of  sulphur,  proceeding  from  the  baths 
joining  to  it,  it  was  impossiblw  to  stay 
there  with  one's  clotiies  on.  The  two 
other  domes  were  the  lK>t  baths,  one  oi 
which  had  cocks  of  cold  water  turnin<'- 
into  it,  to  temper  it  to  what  degree  of 
warmth  the  bathers  pleased  to  have. 

I  was  in  my  travelling  habit,  which  is 
a  riding  dress,  and  certainly  appeared 
very  extraordinary  to  them.  Yet  there 
was  not  one  of  them  that  shewed  the 
least  surprise  or  impertinent  curiosity, 
but  received  me  with  all  the  obhging 
civihty  poshible,  I  know  no  European 
court,  where  the  ladies  would  have  be- 
haved themselves  in  so  polite  a  niaimcr 
to  such  a  stranger.  I  believr,  upo:i  the 
whole,  there  were  two  hundred  women, 
and  yet  none  of  those  disdainful  smiles, 
and  satirical  whimpers,  that  nc\er  fail  in 
our  assemblies,  when  any  body  appears 
ftiat  is  not  dressed  exaftlv  in  the  fasliion. 


LETTER    XXVII. 

Lord    Chesterfield  to  Dr.    R.  Chennux, 
Lord  Ehliop  of  JVaterford. 

Dear  Duftor,  Spj,  Tuly4,  N.  S.  1741. 

Tr  was  with  real  concern  that  I  heard 

you  were  ill  ;  and  it  is  v.  ith  eqral 
truth  that  I  l.npe  this  will  find  you  per- 
ff6tly  recovered  ;  that  virtue,  which 
makes  you  tit,  and  it  may  be  willing,  to 
die,  makes  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  it,  as  I  am,  unwilling  )()u  should; 
therefore  take  care  of  your  !;ea;th,  and 
let  it  not  beafl'evlrled  by  a  too  u'reat  sensi- 
bility of  those  misfortunes  that  insepara- 
bly attend  our  state  here.  Do  all  you 
can  to  prevent  them,  but,  when  inevita- 
ble, bear  them  with  resolution ;  this  is 
the  part  I  take  with  relation  to  my  own 
health  :  I  do  all  I  can  to  retrieve  and 
improve  it]  and  if  I  acquire  it,  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  preserve  it }  my  bodily  infir- 
mities shall  as  little  as  possible  atfedt  my 
r-.iind,  and  so  far  at  least  I  will  lessen  the 
vi>  i':;ht  ofthfci. 

'J^hese  waters  have  already  dune  me  so 
••.ii.icl!  good,  that  I  h.ive  teaiou  to  exptft 


a  great  deal  more  from  them  ;  and  I  ex- 
pc-ft  still  more  benefit  fro;n  passing  my 
autumn  afterwards  in  constant  travelling 
through  the  south  of  France:  thus  you 
see  I  anticipate  eventually  the  good, 
which  is  at  least  so  much  clear  gain,  let 
what  will  happen  afterwards;  do  so  too, 
dear  Doctor,  and  be  as  well,  and  a.s 
happy,  as  you  are  sincerely  wished  to  be 
bv  vour  most  faithful  friend  and  servant. 
Sec' 

LETTER    XXYIII. 
Tht  same  to  the  same. 

Hague,  March  12,  N.  S.  1745., 
J  PUT  nothing  at  the  top  of  this  letter, 
nf;t  knowing  whether  the  familiar  ap- 
pfllalion  of  dear  DoRor  would  now  be- 
come me ;  because  I  hope  that,  by  the 
time  you  receive  this  letter,  you  will  be, 
as  it  were.my  Lord  iifCionfert.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  tJiing  you,  that  I  have 
this  day  recommended  you  to  the  King, 
for  the  bishopric  of  that  name,  now  va- 
cant by  the  tr-inslation  of  its  la~.t  bishop 
to  the  see  of  Kildare.  I  hope  my  recom- 
mendation will  not  be  refused,  though  I 
would  not  swear  for  it;  therefore  do  not 
ab«oiutely  depend  upon  vour  consecra- 
tion, and  stay  quietly  where  you  arc  till 
yrm  hear  further  from  n.e.  I  rissureyou, 
I  e>ipt  A  tew  j:rcater  pleasures  in  the  re- 
niaiiider  of  my  life,  ih  ir  t!-.al  I  now  feel 
in  rewarding  \ourlong  attachment  tome; 
and  w'  at  I  value  still  n)ore,  y(jur  own 
merits  and  virtues.     Yours  sincerely. 

LETTER    XXLX. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Dodor,  H.gue,  .■\prii  27,  K.  s.  i-4». 
J  TOLD  you,  at  lir.'it,  not  to  reckon  too 

much  upon  the  success  of  my  recom- 
mendation ;  and  1  have  still  moi  e  reason 
to  give  you  the  sanie  advice  now,  for  it 
has  met  with  great  ditHculties,  merely  ;;s 
mine,  and  I  am  far  from  knowing  yet 
how  it  will  end.  Pray,  give  no  ausu'er 
whatsoever  to  any  body,  that  either 
writes  or  speaks  to  you  upon  thai  subje6t, 
but  leave  it  to  me,  for  I  nuke  it  my  own 
aff.iir;  and  you  shall  have  either  the 
bishopric  of  Cionfert,  or  a  better  thing, 
or  else  I  will  not  be  lord  lieutenant.  I 
hope  to  bs  in  EnglanJ  in  nbont  a  fbrt- 
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night,  when  tins  affair  must  and  shall  be 
brought  to  a  decision*.  Cood-nighl  to 
you.     Yours. 

LETTER    XXX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 
My  good  Lord,  Hague,  May  n,  N.  S.  1745, 
T^ow  you  are  what  I  had  positively  de- 
clared you  should  be,  a  bishop  j  bat 
it  is  bishop  of  Killaloe,  not  Clonferl,  the 
latter  refusing  th.  translation.  Killaloe, 
I  am  assured,  is  better.  J  heartily  wi-,h 
you  jov;  and  could  not  refuse  myself  that 
pleasure,  though  I  am  in  the  greatest 
hurry  imaginable,  being  upon  my  jour- 
ney to  Helvoet-Sluys  for  England. 
Adieu.     Yours. 

LETTER    XXXL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,      London,  June   18,1747. 

T   THANK  you  for  your  letter  and  for 
your  kind  hint,  and  am  heartily  glad 

*  \Vhen  the  King  refused  his  consent  to  the 
Tnnki.  g  me  a  bishop,  he  diiedted  Lord  Hajiing- 
ton,  then  seeretary  of  siate,  to  accjujini  Lord 
ChesierfielJ  ihdt  he  would  comply  with  his  ap- 
plicittou  in  (avour  of  any  one,  except  me.  His 
Lordship's  answer,  was,  that  he  woujd  not  con- 
tinue lord  lieutenant  ot  Ireland,  except  1  had  the 
vacant  bishopric.  One  01  i  x  reasons  given  by 
his  Majesty  was,  because  he  was  lolu  1  wioie 
yolitical  pamphlets  against  the  aJmiiusnaiiOii, 
which  was  absolut-ly  iaise  ;  for  1  declare  in  the 
most  solemn  ina.mer,  that  I  never  wrote  any 
pamphlet  whatever;  and  1  further  declare,  that 
I.jrd  Chesterfield  never  employed  me  to  nego- 
tiate for  him  any  political  transadimi,  though 
Sir  Robert  thought  so,  because  •  used  to  go  to 
his  Lordsliip  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
had  the  honour  to  stay  wi  li  him  li  1  he  w^s 
dressed.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  was  intormcd, 
upon  the  best  authority,  that  a  person  used  to 
fgllow  me  upon  i-.iy  going  out  of  Ins  Lirusliip's 
house;  anJ  as  I  somrumcs  went  from  Lora  Chcs- 
ICihcl..  to  LoiJ  Scdrbjrough,  Sir  l<ob';rt  thought 
1  carried  messages  from  one  to  the  other,  which 
i  never  did.  Tnere  was  no  occasion  for  my  doing 
it,  as  Lord  Scarborough  made  no  secret  of  Ins 
going  to  Lord  Chesterfield;  for  1  have  seen  him 
myself  go  from  iiis  Loidship  to  Sir  Kobei  t,  they 
living  opposite  to  each  other,  in  St.  James's 
Square.  Another  reason  the  King  gave  for  lus 
relusal  was,  because  Lord  Scarborough  had  com- 
plained to  him,  with  some  warmth,  of  the  littie 
regard  that  had  been  sheweti  to  his  recommenda- 
lion  in  my  favour. 

Perhaps  another  reason  was,  that  his  Majesty 
was  glad  to  cross  his  Lordship's  recommendation 
i.i  my  favour,  knowing  the  great  regard  and 
Ailcdiion  he  was  so  good  to  have  for  me. 

Jrom  the  Bishop  0:  Waterford. 


to  hear  that  you  iiavf.   made  up  your  at- 
fair  with  your  predccesNtjr's  widow. 

What  bcootncs  of  your  intended  tsta- 
blishment  at  Waterford  for  the  rttception 
ot  foreigners-}- ?  Does  it  go  on  .'  It  would 
beofgreir  advantage  to  the  town,  and 
a  good  example  to  oIIums.  How  does 
Mr.  Smith's  linen  manut"a6lure  flourish 
with  yon  ?  If  it  prosptirs,  1  should  think 
it  would  both  invite  and  employ  foreign- 
ers. I  wibh  my  country  pt-ople,  furl  look 
upon  mysL'lt  as  an  Irisliman  still,  would 
but  att.'ud  half  as  much  to  those  useful 
objc(5ls,  as  they  do  to  the  glory  of  the 
militia  and  the  purity  of  their  tlarct. 
Drinking  is  a  most  benstiv  vice  in  eveiy 
country,  but  it  is  really  a  ruinous  one  to 
Ireland  :  nine  gentlemen  in  ten  in  Ireland 
are  impt^verished  by  the  great  quantity 
of  claret,  which,  from  mistaken  notions  of 
hospitality  and  dignity,  they  think  it 
necessary  should  be  drank  in  their  houses; 
this  expence  leaves  rhem  no  room  to  im- 
prove their  estates,  by  proper  indulgence 
upon  proper  coiiditiniis  to  their  tenants, 
who  must  pay  them  to  the  full,  and  upon 
the  very  day,  that  they  may  pay  tlicir 
wine  inerchants. 

There  was  a  law  in  one  of  the  ancient 
governments,  I  have  forgot  which*,  that 
empowered  a  man  to  kill  his  wife  if  she 
smelt  of  wine.  I  most  sincerely  wish  that 
there  v/as  a  law  in  Ireland,  and  better 
extx^uted  tlian  most  laws  are,  to  empower 
the  wives  to  kill  their  luisbjiids  in  the 
like  case  ;  it  would  promote  sobriety  ex- 
tremely, if  theelfi  6ts  of  conjugal  atfeaiou 
were  fully  considered. 

Do  you  grow  fat  ?  Are  Mrs,  Chenevix 
and  your  chiKlren  all  well  ?  Are  you  as 
cheerful  and  as  liapj-y  as  your  good  con- 
science ought  to  make  you.'  1  hope  them 
all ;  for,  ujjon  my  word,  nobody  loves 
and  values  you  more  than  your  f.iitiiful 
friend  and  servant,  6:c. 

t  That  scheme,  intended  for  the  encourage- 
ment ot  French  I'roiestdnis,  diJ  not  answer  The 
expedation  of  those  who  iiad  fjriued  it. 

I  It  was  thit  of  the  ancient  Romans,  that 
law,  indeed,  did  uot  subsist  long  in  all  its  seve- 
rity ;  but  even  wjren  the  la,.ics  h^d  obtained 
the  permission  ot  drinlving  wme,  they  were 
punished  for  abusing  t:iat  induisence,  and  ihe 
wite  of  a  senator  having  been  con/ided  of  drank- 
er.ness,  wi$  dei>iiveJ  of  herniarriage  poition. 
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LETTER    XXXII. 

Lord  Ckestcrjidd  io  Dr.  R.  C . 

My  dear  Lord,  1:47*- 

T  AM  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  sate  ar- 
rival upon  Irish  ground,  after  yonr 
distresses  upon  the  Irish  seas  :  escapes  al- 
ways make  people  either  much  bolder  or 
more  timid  than  ihey  were  before;  yours, 
I  hope,  will  have  the  former  of  these  ef- 
fefts,  and  encourage  you  rather  to  visit 
your  friends  in  England. 

I  have  been  a  country  gentleman  a 
gieal  while,  for  me,  tint  is  ;  fori  have 
now  been  a  fortnight  together  at  iilack- 
heath,  and  stay  there  three  or  four  days 
longer.  The  furor  hortcnsh  (garden- 
madness)  has  s-  ized  me,  and  my  acre  of 
ground  here  affords  me  more  pleasure 
than  kingdoms  do  to  kings;  tor  my  ob- 
ject is  not  to  extend,  bur  to  enrich  it. 
My  gardener  calls  me,  and  I  must  obey. 
13e  as  well  and  as  chcerlui  as  you  can  ; 
and  believe  me  most  faithiully  and  truly 
yours,  ^c. 

LETTER    XXXIII. 

TIlc  same  to  the  same. 

My  desr  Lord,  Rj,),,  March  i,  1-48. 

J  THANK  you  for  yoin-  kind  letter,  by 
V  hich  I  am  glad  to  lind  that  ycu  ap- 
prove of  my  resignation,  and  of  my  reso- 
tion  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  private 
life  :  indeed,  I  had  enough  both  of  the 
pageantry  and  hurry  of  public  life,  to  see 
their  futility,  and  I  withdraw  from  them 
vti  coTwira  satur  (as  a  satistied  guest). 
This  conviction  from  experience  secured 
me  from  regret ;  tbo.-,e  who  liave  only 
seen  the  gaudy  outside  of  great  statioiis, 
languish  for  their  hidden  charms,  which 
inmy  mind  soon  satiate  after  possessionf. 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  I  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and  your 
family  here  this  summer  :  I  know  that  I 
cannot  see  a  truer  nor  a  warmer  friend, 

*  This  date  is  not  in  the  hand  of  Lord  Chester- 
field, and  1  suspeit  i;  to  be  faulty. 

+  When  I  had  the  honour  to  see  Lord  Chester- 
fi.eld  some  time  after  his  resignmion,  one  reason  he 
ti)ld  me  why  lie  was  glad  he  liad  rfiigneJ,  \v.\s  be- 
ciuse  it  was  very  difficult,  in  the  puKijc  station  he 
•as  ir),  10  be  eiitircly  free  fro.-n  dotng  things  thai 
xc.e  1101  quite  riglit. 

lUsI'.op  of  WaterforJ. 


which,  I  assure  you,  you  may  say  tt^o 
when  you  see  me.  I  suppose  that  you 
wil!  stop  in  your  way  in  Notti'ehamshire 
to  see  your  son,  whom  as  you  return  yoo 
will  probably  take  with  you  to  Ireland. 

I  have  been  here  now  a  fortnigi  t,  and 
have  found  good  by  tiie  waters  ;  not  that 
I  had  any  great  occasion  for  them,  but, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  came  here  chicfiy  to 
be  out  of  ihc  way  of  being  talked  to,  and 
talked  of,  while  my  resignation  was  the 
only  objetl  of  conversation  in  town. 

Adieu,  my  de^ir  Lord  :  I  cannot  tell 
you  bow  sincerely  and  affettionately  1 
am  yours,  &c. 

LETTER    XXXIV. 
The  same  io  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,  London,  Dec.  28,  1749. 
''J^^His  is  to  most  people,  and  in  most 
places,  the  season  of  lies,  dignified 
and  distinguished  by  the  name  of  compli- 
ments ;  uith  me  it  is  a  season  of  truih, 
when  I  assure  you  that  I  wibi)  you,  and 
all  who  belong  to  you,  whatever  you  wisn 
for  yourselves,  or  for  each  other,  more 
particularly  healtii,  with  whicli  nobody 
need  be  unhappy. 

Ihough  you  would  not  tell  me  how 
soon,  and  how  generously  you  provided 
for  Dr.  Young's  son:|,  he  did,  and  with 
ail  the  professions  ef  gratitude  wbicli  he 
c'.v\d  you.  I  am  as  much  obliged  to  you 
as  he  can  be  ;  I  am  glad  that  the  youi-.g 
man  b:is  a  good  character,  "which  you 
know  I  njade  a  cc>.\di(io-  sine  qua  iivn  of 
my  request ;  and  I  hope  that  my  recojii- 
HiCudaiion  interfered  with  no  views  of 
your  own  in  favour  of  any  other  person. 

Lord  Scarborough's  pi6ture  will  be 
finished  this  week,  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Che- 
nevix  ;  I  think  it  is  very  well  done,  and 
indeed  ought  to  be  by  the  time  Barret 
has  taken  to  do  it  in  ;  but  he  h..s  taken 
it  into  his  head,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  discouraged  him,  that  a  great  painter 
should  also  be  a  poet ;  that  the  same 
warmth  of   imagination    equally  forms 

both  j 


X  1  must  observe  here,  that  Lord  Chesterfield 
n^-'ver  recommended  any  one  to  the  ecclesiastical 
preferments  in  my  gift  but  Mr.  Ycung.  When  he 
did,  it  was  in  tlie  handsomest  manner,  by  telling 
me  twice  111  Jiis  letter,  "  Remen-ber  that  i  do  not 
"  recomtnend,  but  il  you  af  piove  ol  Lis  cliaradlerj 
•'  you  Will  do  a  gooy-iiaiuied  .idioii." 

iJ;ihn;.  :f  Witerfcri. 
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both  •,  nnd  consequently,  when  I  expeft 
him  to  bring  me  liome  a  very  good  copy 
otT  pidure.  he  frequently  brings  an  ex- 
rcrnble  copy  of  verses  instead  of  it.  The 
melon  seeds  shall  go  by  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  the  pitStnre  nnd  candlesticks, 
v'liich  I  suppose  will  be  time  enough, 
since  they  are  not  to  be  sown  till  Fe- 
bruary. 

1  liave  not  yet  been  able  to  get  the 
workmen  out  of  my  house  in  town  ;  and 
sliall  have  the  pleasure  of  their  company 
sonic  months  longer.  One  would  think 
that  r  liked  them  ;  for  I  am  now  full  of 
ihem  at  HIackheath,  where  I  am  adding 
ii  gallery.  //  nr  f nut  jamais  faire  tes  sut- 
tisvs  a  denii.  (Foolish  things  should  never 
be  done  by  h;dves.)  I  am,  my  dear 
liord,  most  faithfully  yours,  &:c. 

LETTER    XXXV. 
7 lie  same  to  the  same. 
My  de:!r  Lord,  November  jo,  1751- 

■\/f  V  reproach  by  Dr.  Thomas,  I  insist 
upon  it,  was  a  very  just  otm%  and 
your  excuse  a  very  lame  one:  inriilferent 
as  I  am  growTi  about  most  things,  you 
could  not  suppo'^c  that  T  was  become  so, 
wIktc  the  he.dtii  and  happiness  of  you 
and  your  family  were  concerned  ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  firid,  that  in  proportion  as 
one  renounces  public,  one  grows  more 
scn>sible  to  private.,  social  cares.  My 
circle,  thank  God,  is  so  much  contra6ted, 
tliat  my  attention  can,  and  does,  from  its 
centre  extend  itself  to  every  point  of  the 
circumfen^nce,  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  your  son  goes  on  so  well;  and  as 
he  does  go  on  so  well,  why  should  you 
move  him?  Tiie  Irish  schools  and 
nniversiiies  are  indisputably  better  than 
ours,  with  this  additional  advnntage,  that 
having  him  within  your  reach  will  be 
much  bctt-r  for  him  than  a  better  place 
out  of  it :  a  man  no  more  liveth  by  Latin 
and  Greek,  than  by  bread  alone;  but  a 
father's  care  of  his  son's  morals  and 
manners  is  surelv  more  useful,  than  the 
critical  knowledge  ot  Homer  and  Virgil, 
sujsposing  that  it  were,  which  it  very 
&<-ldoni  is,  acquired  at  schools  :  I  do  not 
therefore  hesitate  to  advise  you,  to  put 
your  s(»(i  to  the  best  school,  that  is,  tiie 
nearest  t()  your  U'"ual  place  of  residence, 
that  you  may  see  and  examine  him  often 
un.;  strictly,  and  watch  his  progress,  ijot 


only  in  learning,  but  in  morals  and  man- 
ners, instead  of  trusting  to  interested  ac- 
counts of  distant  school-masters. 

His  Grace  of  Tuam's  recovery  has, 
I  find,  delayed,  if  not  broke,  a  long 
chain  of  ecclesiastical  prooiotions,  of 
which  the  tirst  link  is  the  only  one  I 
interest  myself  in  ;  I  mean  the  transla- 
tion of  that  good  man  and  citizen,  the 
Bishop  of  Meath*,  to  Tuam  ;  the  more 
he  gets,  the  more  Ireland  gets  ;  that 
being  your  case  too,  pray,  how  goes  the 
copper  mine  ?  Fruitful,  and  yet  inexhaus- 
tible, I  hope.  If  it  will  but  supply  you 
with  riches,  I  will  answer  tor  your  mak- 
ing the  best  use  of  them. 

I  hear  with  great  pleasure  that  Ireland 
im|)roves  daily,  and  tliat  a  spirit  of  in- 
dustry si)reads  itself,  to  the  great  increase 
of  trade  and  manufaftures.  I  think  I 
interest  myself  more  in  that  country  than 
in  this;  this  is  past  its  perfection,  and 
seems  gradually  declining  into  weakness 
and  caducltv  ;  ihat  seems  but  tending  to 
its  vigour  and  perfection,  and  engages 
one's  expectations  and  hopes  ;  one  loves 
a  pr.imising  youth,  one  only  esteems  aa 
old  man  ;  ihe  former  is  a  much  quicker 
sentiment  than  the  latter :  both  those 
sei.timt'uts  conspire,  I  assure  you,  in 
forniing  that  friendship  with  which  I 
am,  my  dear  Lord,  your  most  faithtui 
humble  servant,  &c. 

LETTER    XXXVI. 
T/ic  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,      J.ondon,  Mayiz,  1752. 
T    AM    doubly  concerned  at   Mrs.   Che- 

nevix's  i!lni.'ss,  tor,  while  she  is  so  ill,  I 
am  sure  you  cannot  be  well  :  though  in 
some  cases  I  would  take  Ward's  remedy 
mysdt,  i  caiuiot  recommend  it  to  others: 
it  has  certainly  done  a  great  deal  of  good 
i\\  many  cases,  in  others  it  has  sometime* 
done  harm  ;  he  gives  it  indiscrimmnteiy 
iu  all,  and  consequently  improperly  ia 
some;  it  is  all  one  and  th':  same  nied'.- 
cine,  though  he  gives  it  in  dilferent 
shapes,  and  calls  it  by  oitferent  naioes,  <.f 
drop,  pill,  and  powder;  t Ik*  principle  is 
known  10  be  antimony  :  bui  in  what  uian- 
ner  prepared,  nobody  yet  has  ueen  able 
to  discover. 

You  ar-  engaged  in  a  mo^t  u-eful  and 
charitable  design,  aoii  J  il)i:ik  that  you 
and  my  friend  the  Bishop  01  Menh  liavrt 
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begged  \'ery  successfully  for  the  time; 
he  is  an  old  experienced  beggar,  and  you 
cannot  learn  the  mendicant  tmde  under  a 
better  master ;  this  undertaking  is  worthy 
of  both  your  chr!ra(?ters,  and  becomes  you 
as  men,  citi'/f  ns,  nnd  bishops,     I  desire 
that  I  may  be  upon  your  lii?t  of  contri- 
butors ;   therefore;   prny   lay    down  fifty 
pounds  for  me,  and  draw  upon  me.  for  it 
by   the  very  first  opportunity'.     Piivate 
subscriptions  can  never  extend  this  ex- 
cellent scheme  so  far  as  it  ought  to  be 
carried,  though  nothing  but  private  sub- 
scriptions nnd  diligence  cov.ld  have  laid 
the  foundation  of  it.     You  have  made  a 
beginning,  whicb  is  often  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty ;   and  I  think  it  is  now  impossible 
but  that  the  government  and  parliament 
must  carr)  it  on.     I  will  venture  to  say, 
that  (hey  have  no  obji  Ct  which  so  well  de- 
serves their  attention.  Could  the  govern- 
ment and  parliament  he  brnu^^ht  to  adopt 
this  atFair  heartily,  and  push  it  effei^unlly, 
a  considerable  sum  ought  to  be  granted 
tor  that  particular  j)ur  pose,  as  was  done 
in  England  at  the  time  of  the  great  re- 
Juge  upon  the  revocation  of  the  edit  dc 
Santes.     Lands  too  might  be  purchased, 
and  houses  and  neces'«aries  provided  for 
the  refugees  in  Kerry  and  in  Connaught, 
reafflnd  under  theprotccbon  of  some  of 
ll)e  barracks,  which  would  greatly  im- 
p'(!ve  and  civilize,   antl   in   time  enrich, 
tl;(  «e  tflo  at  pre-^enl  if.hospitable  and  al- 
most barbarous  couiUies.     I'he  opportu- 
nity is  now  cxtn^nicly  lavo'.irabl--,   while 
the  w»aknf  ss  of  the  French  government 
huffers  the  rage  and  fury  of  th'-  clergy  to 
drive  such  numbers  of  its  subi<°cts  into 
other  countries.      I  wish   we  cnld  g^t 
them  all  into  England  and  Ireland  ;   tljat 
would  be  the  true  and  justiliablr  way  of 
promoting  the  Protestant  intere-.t,  instead 
of  following  the  example  of  (he  Papists, 
by  persccuring  Ihem.  E'it  rii'n/uid prndire 
tcnus  (there  is  some  merit  in  breaking  the 
ice)  ;  you  have  that  merit,  and  I  dare  say 
these  new  little  colonies  will  th.rive  and 
extend  to  a  certain  degree,  even  sIkjuM 
the  government  not  think  them  worth  its 
attention  j  but  I  hope  it  will. 

I  have  been  tiow  conlined  near  a 
month  by  a  fall  froiP  m.y  horse,  which, 
thotioh  by  cood  luck  it  neit!ier  broke  ntir 
dislocated  a  ay  bone,  bruised  the  muscles 
so  mnch,  that  I  have  yet  very  little  use  of 
my  leg:  I  can  just  liobble  across  my  room 
Wiih  a  slick,  and  that,is  all  :  but  I  have 


had,  and  still  have,  a  much  worse  com- 
plaint, which  is  my  deafness,  for  which  I 
have  yet  found  no  relief,  though  I  have 
tried  a  thousand  infallible  remedies  :  as 
soon  as  my  lameness  will  allow  me,  I  will 
go  to  Blackheath,  and  seek  the  refuge  of 
a  deaf  man,  reading  and  walking. 

Lady  Chesterfield  sends  her  compli- 
ments to  you  and  Mrs.  Chenerix,  at 
whose  illness  she  is  much  concerned ;  she 
has  sent  you  from  Bristol  a  busto  of  your 
humble  servant,  cast  from  a  marble  one 
done  by  Mr.  Iloare  at  Bath,  for  Mr.  Ad- 
derly  :  it  is  generally  thought  very  like. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Lord.  I  am  faithfully 
yojjts,  &c. 

LETTER    XXXVn. 
I^rd  Chesterfield  to  Dr.  R.  C . 

My  dear  Lord,  London,  July  14,  1752. 
T  KNOW  the  gentleness,    the  humanity, 

and  the  tenderness  of  your  nature  too 
well  to  doubt  of  your  grief,  and  1  know 
the  objei-1  of  it  *  too  well  to  blame  it ; 
no,  in  such  cases  it  is  a  commendable, 
not  a  blameable  passion,  and  is  always  in- 
separable from  a  heart  that  is  capable  of 
friendship  or  love.  I  therefore  otfer  you 
no  trite  and  always  unavailing  arguments 
of  consolation  ;  but  as  any  stiong  and  pre- 
vailing passion  is  apt  to  make  us  negleft 
or  forget  for  the  lime  our  most  impor- 
tant duties,  I  must  remind  vou  of  two  in 
particular,  the  negleft  of  which  wouvi 
render  your  grief,  instead  of  pious,  cri- 
minal :  I  mean  your  duty  to  your  chil- 
dren as  a  father,  and  to  your  diocese  as  .1 
bishop.  Your  care  of  your  children  must 
be  doubled,  in  order  to  repair  as  fast  as 
possible  their  loss  ;  and  the  jjublic  trust  of 
your  flock  must  not  suffer  from  a  per- 
sonal and  private  concern.  Tliese  incum- 
bent and  necessary  duties  will  sometimes 
suspend,  and  at  last  mitigate,  that  griet, 
which  I  confe.ss  mere  rciison  would  not : 
they  are  equally  moral  and  Christian  da- 
ties,  which  I  am  sure  no  consideration  ivp- 
on  earth  will  ever  make  you  negleft.  May 
your  assiduous  disc'iarge  of  t!iem  insensi- 
bly lessen  that  affliftion,  which,  if  in- 
dalged,  would  prove  as  fatal  to  you  and 
your  family,  as  it  must  be  vain  and  una- 
vailing to  her  whose  loss  you  justly  la- 
ment ! 

♦  The  dtath  of  Ntrs.  Chevenlx,  the  Bishop's 
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mwt !  I  nm  with  th<*  5rpaf'*<!t  truth  niul 
nrtlvtion,  my  dear  Lord,  your  most  faiih- 
fid  iViend  and  servant,  &c. 

I,  E  T  T  E  U    XXXVIII. 

The  same  to  the  sama. 

My  denr  Lord,  R„h,  Nov.  n,  i7?i. 
''Phis  is  only  to  a^k  you  how  yon  do' 
and  what  you  do,  in  both  which  I 
nt-ed  not  tell  you  how  truly  I  interest 
m^•splf.  I'hc  former  depends  a  grent  deal 
vipon  the  latter  ;  if  you  are,  alternately, 
attentively  employed,  and  agreeably  amus- 
ed, you  will  probably,  consiilering  your 
sobriety  and  temperance,  be  in  very  good 
health.  Your  children  are  now  old 
enougli  to  answer  both  those  ends.  Th-ir 
establishment  should  excite  your  atten- 
tion ;  and  their  conversation  and  progres- 
sive improvement  amuse  your  leisure 
hours.  Your  son  is  of  an  age  to  enable 
you  to  guess  a  little  at  his  turn  and  dispo- 
sition, and  todfreft  his  education  accord- 
ingly. If  you  would  have  him  be  a  very 
learned  man,  )'OU  must  certainly  send  him 
to  some  great  school  3  but  if  you  would 
have  him  be  a  better  thing,  a  very  honest 
man,  you  should  have  him  .-i/^or^/e  of  your 
own  insi>e<.''l:ion.  At  t'  ose  great  schoo's, 
the  Iieart  is  wholly  neg!e6ted  by  those 
who  ought  to  form  it,  and  is  consequently 
left  open  to  temptations  and  i!!  exam- 
ples :  paternal  care  and  inspei'^ion,  at- 
fend(  d  by  proper  6rmtie?,s  and  authority, 
may  prevent  i(reat  part  of  that  mischief. 

i  lull  a  letter  the  other  day  from  Mr. 
Simond  ;  by  which  I  find,  with  great 
pleasure,  that  both  the  colleiftion,  and  the 
objefts  of  it,  the  refugees,  increase  daily. 
If  the  receiving  and  retrieving  those  poor 
people  be,  as  it  certainly  is,  both  a  mon! 
and  political  duty,  what  mustbethe  guilt 
and  madness  of  those,  who,  by  persecu- 
tion for  matters  of  mere  speculation,  force 
those  poor  jjeop'e  to  carry  thf-ir  industry, 
their  labour,  their  legs,  their  arms,  to 
other  people,  and  enrich  other  countries  } 
I  wonder  the  French  government  does  not 
rather  choose  to  burn  them  at  home,  than 
perstcute  them  away  into  other  countries; 
it  would  be  full  as  "just,  and  much  more 
prudent. 

These  waters,  which!  have  now  used 
six  weeks,  in  every  way  th,at  it  Ls  possible? 
tousethem,  drinking,  bathing, and  pump- 
lag,  have  done  my  hearing  some  good. 


but  not  enough  to  refit  me  for  social  life. 
I  stay  here  a  tbrtniL,ht  longer,  in  hopes 
of  more  benefit,  which  my  physician  pro- 
mises me  strongly  :  as  I  do  not  cxpe6t  it, 
if  I  receive  it,  it  will  be  the  more  wel- 
come. \(  not,  I  have  both  philosophy 
and  religion  enough  to  submit  to  my  fate, 
without  titlier  melancholy  or  murmur  j 
for  though  I  can  by  no  means  account 
why  there  is  either  moral  or  physical  evil 
in  the  world,  yet,  conscious  of  the  narrow 
bounds  of  human  understanding,  and 
convinced  <  f  the  wisdom  and  justice  ot* 
the  eternal  divine  Being,  who  placed 
them  liere,  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  is  tit 
and  right  that  they  should  be  here. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Lord:  believe  me 
most  truly  and  atFeftionately  your  faith- 
ful friend  and  servant,  Sec. 

LETTER    XXXIX. 

Tlie  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,    London,  Dec.  19,  1752. 
T  AM  extremely  glad  to  find,  by  your 

last  very  frientlly  letter,  that  you  en- 
joy the  greatest  blessing  of  this  life,  the 
health  of  body  and  mind  :  proper  exer- 
cise is  necessary  for  both;  go  as  little  in 
your  coach,  and  as  much  on  foot  as  ever 
you  can,  and  let  your  paternal  and  pasto- 
ral funrtions  at  once  shnre  and  improve 
the  h.ealih  of  your  mind.  I'he  mind  mn<;t 
have  some  worldly  obiefts  to  excite  its 
attention;  otherwise  it  will  stagnate  in 
indolence,  sink  into  melancholy,  or  rise 
into  visiVins  and  enthusiasm.  Your  chil- 
dren cannot  be  in  a  better  way  than,  by 
your  account,  thtv  seem  to  be  in  at  pre- 
sent :  yonr  son  learns  what  a  boy  should 
learn  ;  and  your  daughters  read  what  girls 
should  read,  history  ;  the  former  cannot 
know  too  much,  and  the  latter  ought 
not. 

I  am  so  weary'  of  giving  an  ac- 
count of  my  own  wretched  deafness,  that 
I  should  not  attempt  it,  did  not  I  know 
that  the  kind  interest  which  you  take  in 
whatever  concerns  me,  makes  you  bt.th 
desire  and  expeff  it.  I  am  then  nHther 
better  nor  worse  than  when  I  wrote  to 
you  last  ;  1  have  tried  many  things,  and 
am  going  on  to  try  many  others,  hntv 
with  .nt  expedting  any  bpne,*it  from  any 
medicine  but  patience.  I  am,  my  dear 
Lord,  sincerely  yours,  &c. 
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LETTER    XL. 
Lord  Chesteijield  to  Dr.  R.  C . 

My  dear  Lord,        Eath,  Nov.  1-5,  ir^i. 

^NOM'iNG,  by  long  experience,  the 
kind  pnrt  you  tnke  in  whatever  ron- 
cern'^  me,  I  delayed  acknowiedginaj  your 
last  letter,  in  liopes  of  being  nhle,  in 
some  time,  to  give  you  a  h>^i ter  account 
of  my  health  than  I  could  then  iiave 
done.  I  had,  just  at  ih-'t  time,  had  a 
very  severe  return  of  my  oid  vertiginous 
complaint,  which,  as  usual,  left  my 
whole  animal  system  weak  and  lanouid. 
The  best  air  in  England,  which  I  take 
that  of  Blacklieath  to  be,  a  stri'r  regimen, 
and  a  proper  degree  of  exercise,  did  not 
restore,  I  might  almost  .say^  revive  n^e. 
I  sought  therefore  for  ret'uge  here,  and, 
thank  God,  I  have  not  o:i!y  found  it, 
but  in  some  measure  recoverv  tof).  The 
disorders  of  my  head  and  stomach  are 
entirely  removed  bv  these  waters,  which 
I  have  now  drank  three  weeks  ;  so  that  I 
may  reasonably  hope,  that  the  three 
■weeks  more,  which  1  purpose  passing  here, 
•will  .set  me  up  for  part  of  the  winter  at 
least,  for  at  my  age,  and  with  my  shattered 
constitution,  I  am  not  siilily  sanguine 
enoug.'i  to expcA  a  radical  cure.  I  con>ider 
myself  here  as  an  olddecayed  vessel,  of  long 
^vear  and  rear,  brought  into  the  wet  dock 
robe  careened  ano  patched  up,  not  for  any 
long  voyage,  but  only  to  serve  aso  coaster 
for  some  liule  time  longer.  How  long  that 
niay  be,  I  little  know,  and  as  lirile  c:ire  ;  I 
am  unrelative  to  this  worid,  and  this  world 
10  me.  My  only  attention  now  is  t(j  live, 
vhile  T  do  live  m  it,  wit!>*n)t  pain  ;  and 
when  I  leave  it,  to  leave  it  wiiliom  far. 
I  hope  that  you,  your  young  familv, 
r.nj  tiittl  quant'},  arc  all  well.  I\iny  yc.u 
long  continue  >ij  !  I  am,  my  dear  Lord, 
yourniost  faithful  friend  and  servant,  &c. 

LETTER    LXI. 
The  same  to  the  same. 
Tviv  ('ear  Lord,    BlaLkhfa^h,  June  z5,  i7Jv 

r^oULD  I  takfe  any  th  ne  ill  of  you, 
who  I  am  sure  never  mcancd  any  to 
me  or  any  man  living,  it  would  be  your 
susj)'.ft;nt;  that  1  d:d  j  which  I  believe  is 
the  first  uiijust  suspicion  that  ever  you  en- 
tertained 01  any  body  •  and  I  am  the  more 
^oncenieu  at  it,  because   I  hnou'  that  it 


gave  you  nneasiness,  I  confess  myself 
four  letters  in  your  debt ;  but,  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  I  have  of  late  contra6ted  so 
many  d'-bts  of  that  kind,  that  I  am  very 
near  a  bankruptcy,  though  not  a  fraudu- 
I'l'nt  one,  upon  my  word  3  for  I  will 
honestly  d'-rlare  my  circumstances  ;  and 
then  my  cre-titors  will,  I  dare  say,  com- 
pound wit!i  me  upon  reasonable  terms. 
Wlute  told  you  true,  when  he  told  you 
that  I  was  well,  by  which  he  meaned 
all  that  he  could  know,  which  was.  that  I 
liad  no  immediate  illness :  but  he  did  not 
know  the  inward  feelings,  which  in- 
creasing deafness  and  graduallv  declining 
health  occasion.  Some  time  bc'fore  1  left 
London  I  hjd  a  severe  return  of  my  old 
complaints  in  my  head  and  stomach, 
which  arealwavs  fallowed  by  such  weak- 
ness anti  languors,  that  I  ain  incapable  of 
any  thing  but  reading,  and  that  too 
in  an  idle  and  de.sultory  manner. 
Writing  seems  to  be  ading,  as  was  as- 
serted in  the  case  of  Algernon  Sidney,  • 
which  my  vis  inert'ur  will  not  suffer  me 
to  undertake,  and  I  put  it  off  from  day  to 
day,  as  Felix  did  P^ul,  to  a  more  conve- 
nient season.  Wiieii  I  reinoved  to  this 
place,  I  flattered  myself  that  the  purity 
of  the  air,  and  the  exercise  of  riding, 
which  it  would  tempt  me  to  take,  would 
n-sture  me  to  such  a  degiee  of  health, 
strength,  and  consequently  spirits,  as  to 
enable  me  not  only  to  discharge  my 
epistolary  debts,  but  als(»  to  amuse  myself 
with  writing  some  essays  and  historical 
trads.  I  was  .soon  disappointed ;  for  I 
had  not  been  here  above  ten  dayb,  when 
J  had  a  stronger  attacl:  than  my  former, 
and  whic!i,  I  believe,  would  have  been 
the  final  one,  had  I  not  very  .seasonably 
been  let  bicod.  From  that  time,  though, 
as  they  call  it,  recovered,  I  iiave  more 
properly  crawled,  than  valked  among 
my  tellow  vegetables,  breathed  than 
existed,  and  dreamed  than  thought. 
This,  upon  my  word,  is  the  true  and 
only  cause  of  my  long  silence ;  I  begin 
to  regain  ground  a  little^  but  indeed  very 
biowly. 

As  to  the  letter  which  you  feared  might 
Iiave  displeased  me,  I  protest,  my  dear 
Lord,  I  looked  upon  it  as  the  tenderest: 
mark  of  your  friendship ;  I  had  giveu 
occasion  to  it,  and  1  exjiefted  it  both 
from  your  affeftion  and  your  cbaraftero 
Those    reflexions  are  never  impro[)er, 

though 
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thougli  too  often  unwelcome,  and  const-  who  Iiavc  startcil  points  that  ou:;ht  never 
(jurnt!}'  useless  in  youth  ;  but  I  am  now  to  have  been  nieiitioncd  at  all,  but  which 
come  to  a  time  of"  life  botli  to  make  and    will  now  perpetually  recur. 


icicive  tliem  with  satisfaction,  and  tiicre- 
f.'iv  I  hope  with  utility.  One  cannot 
tliink  of  one's  own  existence,  without 
thinking  of  the  eternal  Author  of  it ;  and 
(*ne  cannot  consider  his  physical  or  moml 
attributes,  without  some  fear,  though  in 


J5y  this  time,  I  fear,  I  have  tired  you  ; 
but,  I  aiti  sure,  that  in  half  this  time  I 
should  have  been  tired  with  writing  half 
so  much  to  any  body  else.  Adieu  then, 
my  dear  Lord  ;  and  be  convinced  that, 
while  I  am  at  all,  I  shall  be,  with  the 


my  mind  still  more  hopes.    It  is  true,  we    truest  e.'.tcem  and  affection,  your  most 
can  have  no  adequate  notions   of  the  at-    faithfid  fri-iid  and  servant,  8cC. 


tributes  of  a  being  so  inhnitely  superior 
to  us ;  but  accordiiig  to  the  best  notions 
which  we  are  capable  of  forming  of  his 
justice  and  mercy,  tlu  hitter,  which  is  the 
comfirtable  scale,  setms  necessarily  to 
j)rcp()nderate.  Your  quotation  from  arch- 
bishop liUotson  contains  a  fair  and  can- 
did account  of  the  Christian  religion  ; 
and,  had  his  challenge  been  accepted,  he 
would  certaiidy  have  had  an  easy  victory. 
lie  was  certainly  the  mo^t  gentle  and 
candid  of  all  churchmen  of  any  religicjn. 
Un  esprit  de  corps  la  too  apt,  though  1  be- 
lieve ot'ten  ui:perceivcd,  to  bias  their  con- 
du6r,  and  inflame  an  honest,  though  too 
intemperate,  zeal.  Jt  is  the  same  in 
every  society  of  men  ;  for  it  is  in  human 
nature  to  be  atfecled  and  warped  by  ex- 
amples and  numbers:  you  are,  without 
a  compliment,  the  only  one  that  1  know 
untainted. 

To  descend  to  this  world,  and  particu- 
larly to  that  part  of  it  where  you  reside. 


J  hope  the  young  family  continues  to  be 
well,  and  to  do  well. 

LETTER    XLIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,      Blackheath,  Aug.  30,  i75v 

T  CONFESS  myself  in  every  rcspeft  a 
very  bad  correspondent.  My  heart 
only  does  its  duty ;  but  my  head  and 
hand  oiten  refuse  10  do  theirs.  You,  I 
am  sure,  are  charitable  enough  to  everv 
body,  and  just  enough  to  me,  to  accept 
of  intentions  instead  ofaftions.  Besides, 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  of  late 
had  a  great  deal  more  on  my  hands,  than 
I  either  cared  or  was  fit  for.  L' Academlf 
dcs  belles  lettren  ;it  Paris  having,  God 
knows  why,  associated  me  to  their  body ; 
in  return  to  this  unexpefted  and  unde- 
served compliment,  I  have  been  obliged 
to  write  many  letters  to  individuals,  and 


,'ourpresentstateseemsto  meanawkward  one  to  ihe  {icadeinie  en  corps,  (academic 
one ;  your  late  ferment  seems  rather  sus-  body),  which  was  to  be  a  kind  of  speech ; 
pendtd  tJjan  quieted  ;  and  I  think  I  see    and  I  fear  it  was  of  the  very  worst  kind. 


matter  for  a  second  fermentation,  when 
your  parliament  meets.  Some,  I  believe, 
■will  ask  too  much ;  and  others  perhaps 
will  grant  too  little.  I  wish  both  parties 
may  be   wiser  and  honester,    and  then 


for  I  have  been  long  disused  to  compli- 
ments and  declamations. 

These  last  six  weeks  aiy  state  of  healtli 
has  been  rather  better,  though  by  no 
means  good  ;  and,  if  I  can  but  weather 


they  will  be  quieter  than  they  have  been    out  the  next  month  tolerably,  I  am  mo- 
of  late.     Both  sides  would  be  highly  of-    rally  sure  of  being  better  the  two  lollow- 


fended,  if  one  were  to  advise  them  to 
apply  themselves  to  civil  matters  only, 
in  the  limited  sense  of  that  word ;  I  mean, 
trade,  manufactures,  good  domestic  or- 
der, subordination,  &:c.  and  not  to  med- 
dle so  m,uch  with  politics,  in  which  I 
cannot  help  saying  they  are  but  bunglers. 
No  harm  is  intended  them  from  hence  ; 
and,  if  they  will  be  quiet,  no  harm 
will  be  done  them.     The  people   have 


ing  months,  which  I  shall  pass  at  Bath  ; 
for  those  waters  always  prove  a  tempo- 
rary, though  never  a  radical  or  perma- 
nent, cure  of  my  complaints.  However, 
c\st  autant  de  ga^ru'  (it  is  so  much  clear 
gain),  and  that  is  worth  the  trouble  of 
the  journey. 

Hawkins  brought  me  the  other  day 
your  kind  present  of  Dr.  Seed's  sermons. 
I  have  read  some  of  thera,  and  like  them 


liberty  enough,  and  the  crown  has  pre-  very  well.  But  I  have  neither  read  nor 
rogative  enough.  Those  are  the  real  .mend  to  read  those  which  are  meant  to 
eneihies  to  Ireland,  who  would  enlarge  prove  the  existence  of  God  3  because  it 
either  at  the  expence  of  the  other,  and    seems  to  me  too  great  a  diapaiagtment 
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of  that  reason  which  he  has  given  us,  to 
rt- quire  any  other  proofs  of  his  existcPjce, 
than  those   which  the  whole  aiv-l  every 
part  of  the  creation  afford  us.     If  I  be- 
lieve my  own  existence,  I  mustbelievehis: 
it  cannot  be  proved  a  priori  as  some  have 
idly   attenv,;ted    to  do,    and   cannot   be 
doubted  nf  a  posteriori.  Catosays  veryjust- 
ly.  And  that  he  is,  alt  nature  cries  ainud. 
By  what  I  hear  from  Ireland,  tlie  fer- 
ment does  not  seem  to  subside  hitherto, 
but  rather  to  increase.     However,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  but  tliat  things  will  go 
quietly  enous^h  in  the  next  session  of  par- 
liament.    The  castle  will,  I  take  it  lor 
granted,  some  how  or  other,  procure  a 
majority,  which  when  the   patriots  per- 
ceive,   they   will   probably  think  half  a 
loaf  better  tiian  no  bread,  and  come  into 
measures.     I  wish  tor   the  sake  of  Ire- 
land, that  they  may  ;  for  I  am  very  sure 
that,  while  these  squabbles  subsist,  the 
public  good  never  enters  into  the  head  of 
either  party. 

However  your  public  afRiirs  may  go, 
I  am  very  glad  to  tind  that  your  private 
ones  go  so  well,  and  that  your  children 
answer  your  care  and  expeClations.  May 
you  long  contribute  mutually  to  your 
respedive  happiness  1  Yours  most  faith- 
fully, &c. 

LETTER    XLIII. 
Lord  Chesterjicld  to  Dr.  R.  C . 


My  dear  Lord,  Baih,  oa.  8,  1:55. 

T  RECEIVED  your  last  kind  letter  but 
the  day  before  I  was  to  leave  Black- 
heath  and  set  out  for  this  place,  where  I 
have  now  been  just  a  fortnight.  In  one 
respeiSt,  I  am  thebetter  for  that  fortnight,  I 
mean  with  rcgai  d  to  my  stomach,  or  more 
properly  my  digestion,  for  I  do  not  care 
two-pence  wliether  I  eat  or  not  j  but  I 
care  much  to  digest  what  I  do  eat,  which 
I  have  not  done  the  last  three  months, 
and  now  do.  D'aillenrs,  I  am,  what 
you  call  in  Ireland  ;  and  a  very  good  ex- 
pression I  think  it  is,  unwell.  This  un- 
u-dlness  atfccts  the  mind  as  well  as  the 
body,  and  gives  them  both  a  disagreeable 
inertness.  I  force  my  body  into  a6tion, 
and  take  proper  exercise  ;  but  there  is  no 
forcing  the  mind,  and  all  attempts  of  that 
kind  are  at  least  ineftev5lual,  but  oftener 
disgraceful. 

You  will  be  convinced  of  that  truth, 
when  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
lucadimie  dts   Idles    itttres.      It    was 


wrote  invita  Minerva,  and  is  the  poor 
offspring  of  a  rape  upun  ray  reluftant 
mind.  I  had  not  time  to  have  it  copied 
for  you  before  I  came  here,  and  forgot  to 
bring  it  with  me,  but  when  I  return  to 
London  I  will  send  you  a  copy. 

I  am  heartily  glad  that  your  quarrels 
are  at  last  made  up  in  Ireland  j  bat  I  am 
glad  from  a  very  diti'crent  motive  from 
most  other  people's.  I  am  glad  of  it  for 
the  sake  of  the  country,  which  I  fear  was 
the  least  concerri  of  cither  of  the  bellige- 
rent parties.  The  triumph  of  the  pa- 
triots is  complete,  and  the  power  is  now 
theirs ;  with  all  my  heart,  let  them  but 
use  it  well. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  money  lying 
dead  in  the  treasury:  let  them  npply  that 
to  real  public  uses.  Let  them  encourage 
the  extension  and  improvement  of  their 
manufactures,  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  and  above  all,  tiie  protestant 
charter-sciiools.  Let  them  people  and 
civilize  the  country,  by  establishing  a 
fund  to  invite  and  provide  for  protestant 
strangers.  Let  them  make  Connaught 
and  Kerry  know  that  there  is  a  God,  a 
king,  and  a  government,  three  things  to 
which  they  are  at  present  utter  strangers. 
These  and  other  such  kind  of  measures 
would  make  them  patriots  indeed,  and 
give  them  just  weight  and  reputation. 
I'hey  have  got  their  own  sops,  and  have 
now  leisure  to  think  of  the  public,  if  they 
please. 

I  propose  staying  here  a  month  or  six 
weeks  longer,  cr  even  more,  if  I  think 
that  the  waters  will  do  more  for  me.  yVU 
places  are  now  alike  to  me,  as  I  carry 
my  own  solitude  with  me  wherever  I  go. 
Adieu,  my  dear  lord.  Yours  most 
faithfully,  '&:c. 

LETTER    XLIV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,  London,  Dec.  15,  175;. 
T  BROUGHT  with  me  from  Bath  rather  a 
little  more  health  than  1  carried  with 
me  there,  but  full  as  much  deafness ;  and 
this  is  all  the  answer  I  can  make  to  your 
last  kind  inquiries.  This,  you  see,  is  a 
state  rather  of  suffering,  than  enjoying 
life  J  and  indeed  I  am  very  weary  of  it  j 
but,  thank  God,  enmd  is  not,  as  it  com- 
monly is,  attended  with  melancholy;  and 
during  the  rest  of  my  journey,  I  shall 
rather  sleep  in  the  voiture  (carriage)  than 
be  restless  and  uneasy,  as  most  travellers 
are. 

I  can- 
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I  cnnnot  find  here  tlie  only  copy  which 
I  hnd  kept  of  my  letter  to  I'acadJrnie 
'/(,v  le/les  lettri's  ;  l)Ut  ?»Ir.  Bristow  took 
one  over  with  Kim  to  Irchind,  which  I 
dnre  sny  he  will  readily  shew  yon,  nnd  you 
may  signify  my  consent  to  it,  by -.hewing 
him  this  part  of  my  letter.  When  you 
do  see  it,  you  will  find  that  ifs  only  merit 
is  its  being  pretty  corrcC:^  French,  and 
that  it  has  no  intrinsic  right  to  be  reckon- 
ed among  les  hcUcs  lettrcs. 

Que  le  riucn  mange  If  Imip,  on  que  Ic 
I'liifi  Tna!i<^c  le  cliicn  (let  tlie  dog  devour, 
or  be  devoured  by,  the  v/ulf),  either  in 
Ireland  or  here,  is  to  me  matter  of  great 
indiflcrence,  provided  that  those  who  go- 
vern cither  kingdom  would  but,  at  their 
leisure  moments,  and  when  they  have 
nothing  better  to  do,  a  little  consider  the 
public  good  ;  for,  after  all,  there  Is  such 
a  thing  as  public  good,  though  in  general 
people  seem  not  to  think  so.  I  am  not 
Utopian  enough  to  propose  that  it  should 
interfere  with  private  interest ;  but,  per- 
haps, if  duly  considered,  it  might  appear 
in  some  few  cases  to  coincide  wAh,  and 
p:omote  it. 

Sheridan  has  lately  published  here  an 
excelle;  t  book,  entitled  British  Educa- 
tion. Warmed  with  his  subjett,  he  pushes 
it  rath,  r  too  far,  as  all  authors  do  the  par- 
ticular object  that  has  struck  their  imagi- 
nation ;  and  he  is  too  ditlusej  but,  upon 
tlic  whole,  it  is  both  a  very  useful  and 
entertaining  book.  When  you  see  it,  you 
wiil  perhaps  think  that  [  am  bribed  by 
the  dedication,  to  sa}'  what  I  now  say  of 
it,  for  he  lays  me  on  thick ;  but  that, 
upon  my  word,  is  not  the  case.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  several  situations  which  I  have 
been  in,  having  made  melongthep/ay/z-ow 
ot  dedications,  I  am  become  as  callous  to 
flattery  as  some  peojjle  are  to  abuse. 

I  think  your  brother  would  be  much  in 
the  wrong  to  quit  Lis  present  commission 
ot  lieutenant-colonel  to  an  old  regiment 
of  horse,  for  a  new-raised  regiment  of 
foot,  which,  with  tv/cnly  others,  would,  I 
hope,  be  very  soon  broke.  The  extrava- 
gant and  groundless,  though  general,  fears 
of  an  invasion  from  France,  justify  to  the 
timid  pubUcthepresent  military  piirenzy; 
but,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  former 
will  soon  vanish,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
lali.er  will  soon  after  subside.  This,  at 
least,  I  am  very  sure  of,  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  pay  three  years  longer  the 
number  of  troops  ■which  we  now  have  in 
our  pay. 


Make  my  compliments  to  your  young 
family  ;  and  be  assured  that  I  am  most 
faithfully  and  sincerely  yours,  &c. 

LETTER    XLV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,  Blackheath,  July  ij,  1756, 

Tt  is  nut  without  doing  some  violence  to 
my  weak  hand,  and  weaker  head,  that 
I  attempt  to  satisfy  yonr  friendly  anxiety 
about  my  health.  I  still  crawl  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  neither  worse  nor  bettcr 
than  I  was  some  months  ago,  weary  of, 
but  not  murmuring  at,  my  disagreeable 
situation.  Speaking  tires  and  exhausts 
me ;  and  as  for  hearing,  I  have  none  left ; 
so  that  I  am  isole  in  the  midst  of  my 
friends  and  acquaintance;  but,  as  I  have 
had  much  more  than  my  share  of  the 
good  things  of  this  world  in  the  former 
part  of  my  life,  I  neither  do,  nor  ought, 
to  complain  of  the  change  which  I  uo-.r 
experience.  I  will  make  the  best  use  I 
can  of  this  wretched  remnant  of  my  life, 
and  atone,  as  well  as  I  can,  for  the  abnse 
of  the  whole  piece,  by  wishing  that  I  had 
employed  it  better. 

I  hope  your  children  continue  to  de- 
serve well  all  your  tenderness  :  that  you 
may  have  that  and  every  other  happiness, 
is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  faithful  friend 
and  servant,  &c. 

LETTER    XLVL 

T]ie  same  to  the  same. 
My  dear  Lord,  Blackheaih,  oa.  11,  1756. 

"^^/"hat  can  a  hermit  send  you  from 
the  deserts  of  Blackheath,  in  return 
for  your  kind  letter,  but  his  hearty  thanks  ? 
I  see  nobody  here  by  choice,  and  I  hear 
nobody  any  where  by  fatal  necessity ; 
and  as  for  the  thoughts  of  a  deaf,  soli- 
tary, sick  man,  they  cannot  be  entertain- 
ing for  one  in  health,  as  I  hope  you  are. 
Those  thoughts  which  relate  to  you  are 
such  as  you  would  desire,  that  is,  such 
as  you  deserve.  My  others  seem  to  be 
a  succession  of  dreams,  but  with  this 
comfortable  circumstance,  that  I  have 
no  gloomy  one§.  No  passions  agi'.ate 
me,  no  fears  disturb  me,  and  no 'silly 
hopes  gull  me  any  longer.  I  have  done 
with  this  world,  and  think  of  myjourney 
to  another,  which  I  believe  is  not  very 
remote.  In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  next 
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week  take  one  to  Batli,  which  the  skilful 
say  may  perhaps  do  me  good  ;  a  la  tonne 
.  heme,  I  will  try.  I  only  ask  for  negative 
health  ;  and  if  those  waters  will  procure 
nie  that,  I  shi.ll  be  abundantly  satisfied. 

I  think  you  have  taken  a  very  prudent 
resoiuiion  with  regard  to  your  approach- 
ing eledtion. 

My  friend  George  Faulkner  dined 
with  me  here  one  day ;  he  tells  me  that 
reading  is  not  yet  come  in  fashion  in 
Ireland,  and  that  .more  bottles  are  bought 
in  one  week,  than  books  in  one  vear. 
Adieu,  my  dear  Lord  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
be  more  truly  and  faithfully  than  I  am 
yours. 

LETTER     XLVn. 

Lord  Chesterfeld  lo  Dr.  R.  C . 

My  dear  Lord,  I'^tli,  Nov.  m,  175-. 

T  SHALL  make  but  a  very  un  satis  fa  (Story 
return  lo  your  kind  inquiries  and  soli- 
citude about  my  health,  when  I  tell  you, 
that  but  three  days  ago  I  had  a  very 
strong  attack  of  my  usual  illness,  which 
has  left  me  still  weak  and  languid.  I 
thouuht  myself  the  better  for  the  waters, 
which  I  have  drank  a  month,  till  this 
relapse  came  and  undeceived  me.  All 
mineral  waters,  and  the  whole  materia 
viedica,  lose  their  efficacy  upon  my  shat- 
tered carcass,  and  the  enemy  within  is 
too  hard  for  them.  1  bear  it  all  with  pa- 
tience, and  without  melancholy,  beaause 
1  must  bear  it  whether  I  will  or  no.  Phy- 
sical ills  are  the  taxes  laid  upon  this 
wretched  life  ;  some  are  taxed  higher,  and 
some  lower,  but  all  pay  something.  JNIy 
philosophy  teaches  me  to  refled,  how 
much  higher,  rather  than  how  much 
lower,  I  might  have  been  ta.xed.  How 
gentle  are  my  physical  ills,  compared  with 
the  exquisite  torments  of  gout,  stone,  iic.l 
The  faculties  of  ray  mind  are,  thank 
God,  'not  yet  much  impaired  ;  and  they 
comfort  me  in  my  worst  moments,  and 
amuse  me  in  the  best. 

I  read  with  more  pleasure  than  ever; 
perhaps,  because  it  is  the  only  pleasure  I 
have  left.  For,  since  I  am  struck  out  of 
living  company  by  my  deafness,  I  have 
recourse  to  the  dead,  whom  alone  I  can 
hear ;  and  .1  have  assigned  them  their 
stated  hours  of  audience.  SoVid  folios  are 
tlie  people  of  business,  with  whom  I  con- 
verse in  the  morning.  Quartos  are  tlie 
easier  mi.xed  company,  with  whom  I  sit 


after  dinner;  and  I  pass  my  evenings  iii 
the  light,  and  often  frivolous,  chit-chn! 
of  small  octavos  ;>iid  diisdedmos.  This, 
npon  the  whole,  hinders  me  from  wish- 
ing fur  death,  while  other  considerations 
hinder  me  from  fearing  it. 

Does  lord  Clanbrazil  bring  in  his  re- 
gister bill  this  session  ?  If  he  can  keep  it 
short,  clear,  and  mild,  it  will  b:'  in  my 
opinion  a  very  good  one.  Some  time  or 
other,  though  God  knows  when,  it  will 
be  found  out  in  Leiand,  that  the  popish 
religion  and  inliuence  cannot  be  subdued 
by  force,  but  may  be  undermined  and  de- 
stroyed by  art.  Allow  the  papists  to  buv 
lands,  let  and  take  leases  equally  with  the 
protcstants,  but  subject  to  the  gavel  aft, 
which  will  always  have  its  elfect  upon 
their  posterity  at  least.  Tie  them  down 
to  the  government  by  the  tender  but 
strong  bonds  of  landed  property,  which 
the  pope  will  have  much  ado  to  dissolve, 
notwithstanding  his  power  of  loosening 
and  binding.  Use  those  who  come  over 
to  you,  though  perhaps  only  seemingly 
at  first,  well  and  kindly,  instead  of  look- 
ing for  their  cloven  feet  and  their  tails, 
as  you  do  now.  Increase  both  your  num- 
ber and  \our  care  of  the  Protestant  char- 
ter-sciiools.  Miike  your  {x-nal  laws  ex- 
tremely mild,  and  then  put  them  stridly 
in  executic;n. 

//^  I  Hi  efunl  arU'. 
("I'hese  will  be  your  arts. ) 

This  would  do  in  time,  and  nothing  else 
will,  nor  ought.  I  would  as  soon  murder 
a  man  for  his  estate,  as  prosecute  him  for 
his  religious  and  speculative  errors;  and 
since  I  am  in  a  way  of  quoting  verses,  1 
will  give  you'  tliree  out  of  Walsh's  fa* 
rnous  ode  to  King  Wdliam  : 

Nor  think  it  a  sufncient  cause, 
To  punish  men  by  pepai  laws. 
For  not  believing  right. 

I  am  very  glad  that  your  daughter  is  re- 
covered. I  am  glad  that  you  are  well, 
and  whatever  you  are  glad  of  will,  upon 
my  word,  gladden  your  faithtul  friend 
and  servant,  &c. 

LETTER    XLVIII. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,  London,  Jan.  22,  1760. 

A^^HEN  I  received  your  last  letter,  I  was 

not  in  a  condition  to  answer,  and 

hardly  to  read  it;  I  was  so  extremely  ill, 

that 
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liiat  I  little  thought  that  I  slioiild  Hvk  to 
the  date  of  tliis  letter.     I   have  williiii 
these  few  months  more  than  once  seen 
i!e;ul)  v<  TV  near;  and  when  one  does  see 
it  ne;u-,  let  tlie  best  or  the  wor^t  propiesay 
V  lijt  tliey  please,  it  is  a  very  serious  con- 
sideration.    I  thank  God,  I  saw  it  with 
out  very  great  terrors  J  but  at  the  same 
lime,  tl;e  divine  atlribute  ofmercy,  whicli 
gives  us  comfort,  cannot  make  us  foi^et, 
i.ior   ought   it,    his   attribute   of  justice, 
which    must  blend   some  fears  with  our 
i'-op.'s.  I'he  faculty  tell  me  that  I  ;im  now 
much  better,    and  to  be  sure  I  am  so, 
compared  with  what  I  was  a  fortniglu 
ago;   but,  however,  still  in  a  very  weak 
and  lingering  condition,  not  likely  in  my 
opinion  to   hold  out  long;   but,   whether 
i)iy  end  be  i«ore  or  less  remote  ;   1  know 
1    am  tottering  upon  the  brink  of  (his 
world,    and  my  thoughts  are  employed 
about  the  other.  However,  while  1  crawl 
upon  tljis  planet,  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  do  what  good  I  can,  in  my  narrow  do- 
mestic sphere,    to  my   fellow-creatures, 
and  to  wish  them  all  the  good  I  cannot 
do.     \Yhat  share  you  will  alwaj's  have  in 
those  wishes,  our  long  friendship,  and 
your  own   merit,  which  I  have  so  long 
known,  will  best  tell  you. 

1  am,  with  great  truth  and  just  esteem, 
vour  n^.ost  faithful  friend  and  servant,  ^c. 


LETTER    XLIX. 

The  sa77U'  lo  ilw  same. 
JMy  dear  Lord,     Blackheath,  Aug.  2S,  1-60. 

J  SHOULD  have  answered  your  last  and 
most  friendly  letter  sooner,  but  that 
the  weak  and  languid  stale  which  I  have 
been  in  for  some  time  did  not  leave  me 
spirits  todo  any  tiling,  muchlessany  diing 
well.  What  was  unjustly  and  infamously 
urged  against  Algernon  Sidney,  I  found 
loo  true  in  my  ov.'n  case,  that  scrilvre  est 
agere  (writing  is  ading),  and  therefore  I 
did  not  undertake  it,  I  am  now  a  little 
better,  but  this  better  moment  is  no  secu- 
rity that  the  next  will  not  be  a  very  bad 
one,  for  I  am  more  th^n  jourjialier  in  my 
complaints,  even  hours  niake  great  vari- 
ations in  them.  This,  you  must  allow, 
is  an  unfortunate  latter  end  of  my  life,  and 
consequently  a  tiresome  one  ;  but  I  must 
own  too,  that  perhaps  it  is  a  very  juht  one, 
and  a  sort  of  balance  to  the  tumultuous 


and  imaginary  plensuirs  of  the  former  part 
of  it.  Jn  the  general  course  of  things 
there  seems  lo  be,  upon  the  whole,  a 
j)retty  equal  distribution  of  physical  good 
and  evil,  soirie  extraordinary  cases  ex- 
cepted ;  and  even  moral  good  and  evil 
seem  mixed  to  a  certain  degce  ;  tor  one 
never  sees  any  body  so  perfci'tly  good,  or 
so  perfedly  bad,  as  they  might  be.  Why 
liifs  is  so,  it  is  vain  for  lis  upon  this  planet 
to  inquire,  for  it  is  not  given  us  yet  to 
know,  I  behold  it  witli  a  respe61ful  ad- 
miration, and  cry  out,  O  aUitudo\ 

White  told  me  that  you  intend  to  turn 
gardener,  and  that  your  tirst  trial  is  to  be 
raising  of  melons ;  far  which  reason  I 
have  sent  you  such  a  provision  of  good 
melon-seed  of  dili'erent  kinds,  as  will 
serve  you,  your  Jiati  natornm,  et  qui  jia- 
scentur  ab  iltis  (your  children's  children, 
and  those  that  will  be  born  of  ihem)  ; 
but,  as  an  older  and  more  experienced 
gardener  than  you  are,  I  must  add  some 
instructions  as  to  their  culture.  Know 
then,  that  they  are  much  better  raised 
in  tanner's  bark  than  in  dung;  that  you 
should  put  but  two  seeds  in  what  the  gar- 
deners call  a  light ;  and,  that  when  they 
are  about  half-grown,  if  the  weather  is 
hot,  you  should  cover  them  with  oiled 
paper,  instead  of  glass,  to  save  the  vines 
from  being  burned  up  before  the  fririt  is 
ripe.  I,  and  most  people  here,  prefer 
the  canteloupes,  but  they  are  not  the 
best  bearers. 

I  am  very  glad  that  your  son  does 
hitherto  so  well  at  the  university,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  his  continuing  to  do 
so,  provided  he  keeps  clear  of  the  epi- 
demical vices  of  colleges  in  general,  and 
of  Irish  colleges  in  particular.  You  may 
easily  guess  that  I  mean  that  beastly  de- 
grading vice  of  drinking,  which  increases 
with  years,  and  which  ends  in  stupid  sot- 
tishness.  I  hope  all  the  rest  of  your  fa- 
mily are  as  well  as  I  wish  them ;  for, 
upon  my  word,  I  sincerely  wish  you  all 
iulll  (juanti  as  well  as  you  can  wish 
yourselves.  I  am,  my  dear  Lord,  your 
faithful  friend  and  humble  servant. 

LETTETx    L. 

Lord  Chcsterjicld  to  Dr.  R.  C . 

My  dear  Lord,     London,  Dec.  i6,  1763. 

T  MAKE  no  excuses   for  the   irregularity 

of  my  correspondence,  or  the  unfrf- 

Z  z  3  quercy 
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«3uency  of  my  letters;  for  my  declining 
minil  keeps  pace  vvitli  my  decaying  body, 
and  I  can  no  more  scrihere  digna  Icgi 
(write  tilings  worthy  to  be  read),  than  I 
c^n  facere  d'lgna  scrili  (do  things  worthy 
to  be  written).  My  henlth  is  always 
bad,  though  sometimes  belter,  and  some- 
times worse,  but  never  good.  My  deaf- 
ness increases,  and  consequently  deprives 
ine  of  the  comforts  of  society,  which 
otlier  people  have  in  their  illnesses:  in 
short,  this  last  stage  of  my  life  is  a  very 
tedious  one,  and  the  roads  very  bad  :  the 
end  of  it  cannot  be  very  far  oft',  and  I  can- 
not be  sorry  for  it.  I  wait  for  it,  im- 
ploring the  mercy  of  my  Creator,  and 
deprecating  his  justice.  The  best  of  us 
must  trust  lo  the  former,  and  dread  the 
latter.     I  am,  ice. 

LETTER    LI. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,     Blackheath,  Sept.  12,  1761. 

1  no  not  know  whether  I  shall  give  you 
a  reason  which  you  will  reckon  a  good 
one;  but  I  will  honestly  give  you  the 
true  one,  for  my  writing  so  seldom.  It 
is  one  of  the  effevMs,  and  not  the  least  dis- 
agreeable one,  of  my  disorder,  to  make 
one  indolent,  and  unwilling  to  undertake 
even  what  one  has  a  niind  :o  do.  I  have 
often  set  down  in  the  intention  of  writing 
to  you,  when  the  apparatus  of  a  table, 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  has  discouraged  mo, 
and  made  n^e  procrastinate,  and  say.  like 
Festus,  "  At  a  convenient  time  will  I 
speak  to  thee."  Those  who  have  not 
experienced  this  indolence  and  languor, 
I  know  have  no  concepiion  of  them  ; 
and  thf  refort-,  many  people  say  that  I  am 
e.Ktremelv  wrll,  because  I  can  walk  and 
speak,  without  knowing  how  much  it 
costs  me  to  do  eiiher.  This  was  the  case 
of  the  bishop  of  Ossory,  who  repc;rtcd 
only  from  my  outside,  which  is  not  mucli 
altered.  I  cannot  say,  however,  that  I 
i;m  positively  ill  ;  but  I  can  positively 
j.av,  that  I  am  always  umci/l.  In  short, 
I  am  in  my  health,  what  many,  reckoned 
\r  the  main  g(H)d  sort  of  people,  are  in 
their  moral-  ;  ti.ey  commit  no  flagrant 
crimes,  but  their  conscience  secretly  re- 
proaches them  with  the  non-observance 
(ir  the  vii  larion  cf  many  lesser  duties. 
White  is  recovered  from  liis  acute  illness, 
aiiCi  Is    now  only  iniirm  and   crazy,  and 


will  be  so  as  long  as  he  lives.     I  believe 
we  shall  start  fair. 

The  bishop  of  Ossory  told  me  one 
thing,  that  I  heard  with  groat  pleasure  ; 
which  was,  that  your  son  did  extremely 
well  at  the  university,  and  ans'-'.'cred,  not 
only  your  hopes,  but  your  wishes  ;  I 
sincerely  congratulate  you  upon  it. 

Ihe  town  of  London  and  tlie  city  of 
Westminster  are  gone  quite  mad  with  the 
wedding  and  the  approuehing  coronation. 
People  think  nor  talk  of  nothing  else. 
For  my  part,  I  have,  not  seen  our  new 
queen  yet  ;  and  as  for  the  coronation,  I 
am  not  alive  enoi\;h  to  march,  nor  dead 
enough  to  irallc  at  it.  You  can  bear  now 
and  then  a  quibble,  I  hope  ;  but  I  am, 
without  the  least  equivoque,  my  dear 
lord,  your  most  faithful  friend,  and 
humble  servant. 

P.  S.  Your  lord  lieutenant  will  be  with 
you  immediately  at'ler  the  coronation. 
He  has  heard  of  combinations,  confede- 
rations, and  all  sorts  of  atious,  to  handcuff 
and  fetter  him  ;  but  he  seems  not  in  the 
least  apprehensive  of  them. 

LETTER    LII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

My  dear  Lord,     Blackheath,  oa.  i,  1754, 

T  HAVE  beey  a  long  time  in  your  debt, 
but  I  hope  that  iny  age  and  intirmities 
give  me  some  privileges  to  compensate  a 
little  for  the  loss  of  youth  and  health.  I 
am  past  the  age  at  which  a  Roman  soldier 
was  rude  donatus,  which  some  have 
translated,  given  to  be  rude.  I  adopt  that 
version.  Smce  your  friendship  tor  me 
makes  vou  solicitous  to  have  accounts  of 
my  health,  I  will  tell  you  that  I  am  nei- 
ther bitter  nor  worse  than  when  you 
heard  from  me  last.  I  am  never  free 
from  physical  ills  of  one  kind  or  another, 
but  use  and  patience  make  them  sup- 
p^n-lable ;  and  1  own  this  obligation  to 
them,  that  they  have  cured  me  of  worse 
ills  than  themselves.  I  mean  moral  ills, 
for  they  have  given  me  leisure  to  examine 
and  reflexion  to  subdue,  all  my  passions. 
I  think  only  of  doing  my  duty  to  my  Crea- 
tor, and  to  my  fellow  created  beings,  and 
omnis  in  hoc  sum  (this  is  my  only  objeft ). 
Are  you  a  grandfather  in  embryo  yet? 
That  outiht  by  this  time  to  be  manifest. 

^Yhen 
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Wlien  ynu  .shall  be  renlly  so,  mny  ynur 
grancl-chilchcn  give  yon  as  much  sntis- 
thiirion  as  your  own  chiklrpn  have  done! 
Gooil-  liight,  my  dear  lord,  1  am 
most  aflcclionately  yours. 

LETTER    Lin. 

The  same  to  the  sanii-. 

My  dear  Lord,        Lomlon,  Dec.  :o,  1771. 

T  AM  sure  you  will  believe  me  when  I 
tell  you  th;il  I  am  sincorcly  sorry  lor 
your  loss,  which  I  received  the  account  ot" 
yesterday,  and  upon  which  I  shall  make 
you  none  of  tlie  trite  compliments  of  con- 
dolence. Your  grief  is  just;  but  your 
religion,  of  which  I  am  sure  you  have 
enough  (with  the  addition  of  some  philo- 
sophy), will  make  you  keep  it  within  due 
bounds,  and  leave  the  rest  to  time  and 
avocations.  When  your  son  was  with 
me  here,  just  before  he  embarked  for 
France,  I  plainly  saw  that  his  consump- 
tion was  too  far  gone  to  leave  the  least 
hopes  of  a  cure  ;  and,  if  he  had  dragged 
on  this  wretched  life  some  few  jears 
longer,  that  life  could  have  been  but 
trouble  and  sorrow  to  you  both.  This 
consideration  alone  should  mitigate  your 
grief,  and  the  care  of  your  grandson  will 
be  a  proper  avocation  from  it.  Adieu, 
my  dear  lord.  ]NLay  this  stroke  cf  ad- 
versity be  the  last  you  may  ever  expe- 
rience from  the  hand  of  providence  ! 

Yours  most  afieflionatciv  and  sincere- 
ly, S^'c. 

LETTER    LIV. 

Dr.  SiL-ift  t'j  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

My  Lord,  November  10,  1730. 

T  WAS  positively  advised  by  a  friend, 
whose  opinion  has  much  weight  with 
me,  and  who  has  a  great  veneration  for 
your  lordship,  to  venture  a  letter  of  soli- 
citation :  and  it  is  the  first  request  of 
this  kind  that  I  ever  made  since  the 
public  changes,  in  times,  persons,  mea- 
sures, and  opinions,  drove  me  into  dis- 
tance and  obscurity. 

There  is  an  honest  man,  whose  naine 
is  Launcelot ;  he  has  been  long  a  servant 
to  my  lord  Sussex:  he  married  a  relation 
of  mine,  a  widow,  with  a  tolerable 
jointure ;  which  depending  upon  a  lease 
which  the  duke  of  Grafton  suffered  to 
expire  about  three  years  a_^o,  sunk  half 


her  little  fortune.  Mr.  Launcelot  had 
many  promises  from  the  duke  of  Dorset, 
while  his  grace  held  that  office  which  is 
now  in  your  lordship  ;  but  tiiey  all  iailed, 
after  the  usual  fate  that  the  bulk  of  court- 
suiters  must  expc6t. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  I  have  no  man- 
ner of  claim  to  the  least  favour  from  your 
lordsl-.ip,  whom  I  have  hardly  the  honour 
to  be  known  to,  although  you  were  al- 
ways pleased  to  treat  me  with  much  hu- 
manity, and  with  more  distinction  than  I 
could  pretend  to  deserve.  I  am  likewise 
conscious  of  tiiat  demerit  which  I  have 
lanrdy  shared  with  all  those  who  con- 
cerned themselves  in  a  court  and  mi- 
nistry, whose  maxims  and  proceedings 
have  been  ever  since  so  much  exploded. 
But  your  lordship  will  grant  me  leave  to 
say,  that,  in  those  times,  when  any  per- 
sons of  the  ejected  party  came  to  court, 
and  were  of  tolerable  consequence,  they 
never  failed  to  succeed  in  any  reasonable 
request  they  made  for  a  friend.  And, 
when  I  sometimes  added  my  poor  solici- 
tations, I  used  to  quote  the  then  ministers 
a  passage  in  the  Gospel,  the  poor  f  mean- 
ing their  own  dependants)  you  have  al- 
ways with  you,  &c.. 

This  is  the  strongest  argument  I  have, 
to  entreat  your  lordship's  favour  for  Mr. 
Launcelot,  who  is  a  perfefl  honest  man, 
and  as  loyal  as  you  could  wish.  His 
wife,  my  near  relation,  has  been  my 
favourite  from  her  youth,  and  as  deserv- 
ing as  it  is  possible  for  one  of  her  level. 
It  is  understood,  that  some  little  employ- 
ments about  the  court  may  be  often  in 
your  lordship's  disposal ;  and  that  my 
lord  Sussex  will  give  Mr.  Launcelot  the 
cha.racler  he  deserves;  and  then  let  my 
petition  be  (to  speak  in  my  own  trade) 
a  drop  in  the  bucket. 

Remember,  my  lord,  that,  although 
this  letter  be  long,  yet  what  particularly 
concerns  my  request  is  but  of  a  few 
lines. 

I  shall  not  congratulate  with  your 
lordship  upon  any  of  your  present  great 
employments,  or  upon  the  greatest  that 
can  possibly  be  given  to  you ;  because 
you  are  one  of  those  very  few,  who  do 
more  honour  to  a  court,  than  you  can 
possibly  receive  from  it,  which  I  take  to 
be  a  greater  compliment  to  a  court 
than  it  is  to  your  lordship.  I  am,  mj 
lord,  &c. 

Z  z  4 
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LETTER    LV. 

The  Earl  nf  Chesterfield  to  Dr.  Swift. 
Sir,  Hague,  Dec.  15,  N.  S.  1730. 

Yo"  v\te^  not  have  made  any  excuse 
to  me  for  your  solicitation  :  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  proud  of  being  the  first 
person  to  whom  you  have  tliought  it 
worth  the  while  to  apply  since  those 
changes,  which,  you  say,  drove  you  into 
distance  and  obscurity.  I  very  well  know 
the  person  j'on  recommend  to  me,  having 
lodged  at  his  house  a  whole  summer  at 
llichmond.  I  have  always  lieard  a  very 
good  character  of  him,  which  alone  would 
incline  me  to  serve  him  ;  but  your  re- 
commendation, I  can  assure  you,  will 
make  me  impatient  to  do  it.  However, 
that  he  may  not  again  meet  with  the 
common  fale  of  court-suitors,  nor  I  lie 
tinder  the  imputation  of  making  court- 
promises,  I  will  exactly  explain  to  you 
how  fiir  it  is  likely  I  may  be  able  to 
serve  him. 

When  first  I  had  this  office,  I  took  the 
resolution  of  turning  out  nobody  ;  so  that 
1  shall  only  have  the  disposal  ot  those 
places  that  the  death  of  the  present  pos- 
sessors will  procure  me.  Sonie  old  ser- 
vants, that  have  served  me  long  and 
faithfully,  have  obtained  the  promises  of 
the  first  four  or  five  vacancies  ;  and  the 
early  solicitations  of  some  of  my  particu- 
lar friends  have  tied  me  down  for  about 
as  many  more.  But  after  having  satis- 
fied these  engagements,  1  do  assure  you, 
Mr.  Launcelot  shall  be  my  first  care. 
I  confess,  his  prospect  is  more  remote 
jthan  I  could  have  wished  it ;  bat,  ss  it 
is  so  remote,  he  will  not  have  the  unea- 
siness of  a  disappointment,  if  he  gets 
notliingj  audit  he  gets  something,  we 
shall  both  be  pleased. 

As  tor  his  political  principles,  I  am 
in  no  manner  of  pain  about  them.  Were 
lie  a  Tory,  I  would  venture  to  serve  him, 
in  the  just  expectation  that,  should  I  ever 
be  charged  with  having  preferred  a  Tory, 
the  person  who  was  the  author  of  my 
crime,  would  lik<  wise  be  the  author  of 
riy  vindication.  I  am,  with  real  esteem, 
Sir,  your  most  obedient;  liumble  ser- 
vant. 


LETTER    LVL 
Dean  Swift  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield, 

My  Lord,  Janu.iry  15,  173^-1. 

J  KETUKN  your  lord^liip  my  most 
humble  ihanKs  tor  the  honour  and 
favour  of  your  letter,  and  desire  your 
justice  to  bflit-ve,  that,  in  writing  to  you 
a  second  time,  I  have  no  design  of  giving 
you  a  second  trouble.  My  only  end  at 
present  is  to  beg  your  pardon  for  a  fault 
of  ignorance.  I  ought  to  linve  remem- 
bered, that  the  arts  of  courts  are  like 
those  of  play  J  where,  if  the  most  expert 
be  absent  a  few  months,  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  so  chani-ed,  that  he  h.ith  no  more 
skill  than  a  new  beginner.  Yet  1  cannot 
but  \vi>h,  that  your  lordship  had  pleased 
to  forgive  one  who  has  been  an  utter 
stranger  to  public  life  above  sixteen  years. 
Bussy  Ilabulin  himself,  the  politest  person 
of  his  age,  wlien  he  was  recalled  to 
court  after  a  lon^  banisliment,  ai)peared 
ridiculous  there  :  and  what  could  I  e\pe6t 
from  my  antiquated  manner  of  address- 
ing your  lordship  in  the  prime  of  your 
lile,  in  the  height  of  fortune,  favour,  and 
merit  J  so  distinguished  by  your  aiSlive 
spirit,  and  greatncs.s  of  your  genius?  I 
do  here  repeat  to  your  lordship,  that  1 
lay  the  fault  of  my  misconduct  entirely 
ou  a  friend  whom  1  exceedingly  love  and 
esteem,  whom  1  dare  not  name,  and  who 
is  as  bad  a  courtier  by  nature  as  I  am 
grown  by  want  of  practice.  God  forbid 
that  your  lordsliip  should  continue  ifi  an 
employment,  however  great  and  honour- 
able, where  you  only  can  be  an  ornament 
to  the  court  so  long,  until  you  have  aii 
opportunity  to  provide  offices  for  a  dozen 
low  peoi)le,  like  the  poor  man  whom  I 
took  the  liberty  to  mention!  And  God 
forbid,  that,  in  one  particular  branch  of 
t!ie  king's  family,  there  should  ever  be 
such  a  mortality,  as  to  take  away  a  dozen 
of  meaner  servants  in  less  than  a  dozen 
years ! 

Give  me  leave,  in  further  excuse  of 
my  weakness,  to  confess,  that,  besides 
some  hints  trom  my  friends,  your  lord- 
ship is  in  great  measure  to  blame,  for 
your  obliging  manner  of  treating  me  in 
every  place  where  I  had  the  honour  to 
see  you;  which  I  acknowledge  to  have 
been  a  distinftion  that  I  had  not  the  least 
pretence  to,  and  consequently  as  little  to 
ground  upon  it  tlie  reque:t  of  a  favour. 

As 
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As  I  am  nn  utter  stranger  to  the  pre- 
sent forms  ot  the  world,  I  have  hnagined 
more  than  once,  tliat  your  lordship's  pro- 
ceeding with  me  may  be  a  refinement  in- 
troduced by  yourseit ;  and  that  as,  in  my 
time,  the  most  soleuui  and  frcqutnt  pro- 
mises of  great  men  usually  failed,  against 
all  probable  appearances,  so  that  single 
slight  one  of  your  lordship  may,  by  your 
generous  nature,  early  succeed  against  all 
visible  impossibilities  i*.     I  am.  Sec. 


LETTER    LVir. 

John  Dunnins,  Esq.  tn  a  Gentleman  of 
the  Inner  Temple;  containing  Direc- 
tions to  the  Student. 

Dear  Sir,        Lincoln's. inn,  March  3,  1779. 

'T"'hk  habits  of  intercourse  in  which  I 
have  lived  with  your  iamily,  joined 
to  the  regard  which  I  entertain  for  your- 
self, make  me  solicitous,  in  compliance 
■with  your  request,  to  give  you  some  hints 
concerning  the  study  of  the  law. 

Our  profession  is  generally  ridiculed  as 
being  dry  and  uninteresting  ;  but  a  mind 
anxious  for  the  discovery  of  truth  and 
information,  will  be  amply  gratified  for 
the  toil,  in  investigating  the  origin  and 
progress  of  a  jurisprudence,  which  has 
the  good  of  the  people  for  its  basis,  and 
the  accumulated  wisdom  and  experience 
of  ages  for  its  improvement.  Nor  is 
the  study  itself  so  intricate  as  has  been 
imagined  3  more  especially  since  the  la- 
bours of  some  modern  writers  have  given 
it  a  more  regular  and  scientific  form. 
Without  industry,  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  eminence  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  the  man  who  shall  be  bold 
enough  to  attempt  excellence  by  abilities 
alone,  will  soon  find  himself  foiled  by 
many  who  have  inferior  understandings, 
but  better  attainments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  most  painful  plodder  can  never 
arrive  at  celebrity  by  mere  reading ;  a 
man  calculated  for  success,  must  add  to 
native  genius  an  instinftive  faculty  in 
the  discovery  and  retention  of  that  know- 
ledge only,  which  can  be  at  once  useful 
and  produdive. 

*  And  so  it  did ;  Lord  Chesterfield  having 
soon  found  an  opportunity  ot  providing  foi"  the 
peraoa  lecojnmeade'i  by  Dean  SwiU. 


I  imagine  that  a  considerable  degree 
of  learning  is  absolutely  necessary.     I'lie 
elder  authors  frecjuently  wrote  in  Latin, 
and    the    foreign    jurists    continue    the 
pra6lice  to  this  day.     Besides  this,  clas- 
sical attainments  contribute  much  to  the 
refinement  of   the  understanding,    and 
embellishment  of  the  style.     The  utility 
of  grammar,    rhetoric,    and    logic,   are 
known  and  felt  by  everyone.  Geometry 
will  atford  the  most  apposite  examples  of 
close  and  pointed  reasoning ;    and  geo- 
grapliy  is  so  very  neces.sary  in  commott 
life,  that  there  is  less  credit  in  knowing, 
than   dishonour    in  being  unacquainted 
with  it.    Eat  it  is  history,  and  more  par- 
ticularly that  of  his  own  country,  which 
will  occupy  the  attention,  and  altraft  the 
regard  of  the  great  lawyer.     A  minute 
knowledge  of    the   political  revolutions 
and  judical  decisions  of  our  predecessors, 
whether  in  the  more  ancient  or  modern 
aeras  of  our  government,  is  eqtplly  useful 
and    interesting.      This   will  include    a 
narrative  of  all  the  material  alterations  in 
the  common  law,  and  the  reasons ;  an(J 
I   would  always  recommend  a  diligent 
attendance  on  the  courts  of  justice;  as 
by  that  means  the  praftice  of  them  (a 
circumstance  of  great  moment)  will  be 
easily  and   naturally  acquired.     Besides 
this,  a  much  stronger  impression  will  be 
made  on  the  mind  by  the  statement  of 
the  case,  and  the  pleadings  of  the  counsel, 
than  from  a  cold  unintc-resting  detail  of 
it  in  a  report.     But  above  all,  a  trial  at 
bar,  or  a  special  argument,  should  never 
be  neglefted.     As  it  is  usual  on  these  oc- 
casions to  take  notes,  a  knowledge  of 
short-hand  will  give  such  facility  to  your 
labours,  as  to  enable  you  to  follow  the 
most  rapid  speaker   with  certainty  and 
precision.   Common-place  books  are  con- 
venient and  useful ;  and  as  they  are  ge- 
nerally lettered,  a  reference  may  be  had 
to  them  in  a  moment.     It  is  usual    to 
acquire  some  insight  into  real  business, 
under  an  eminent  special  pleader,  previ- 
ous to  adual  pradice  at  the  bar:    this 
idea  I  beg  leave  strongly  to  second,  and 
indeed  I  have  known  but  a  few  great 
men  who  have  not  possessed  this  advan- 
tage,    I  here  subjoin  a  list  of  books  ne- 
cessaiy  for  your  perusal  and  instrudion, 
to  which  I  have  added  some  remarks ; 
and  wishing  that  you  may  add  to  a  suc- 
cessful praftic€,  that  integrity  wliich  can 

alone 
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alone  make  you  worthy  of  it,  I  remain 
&c.  &c, 

*'  Read  Hume's  History  of  England, 
particularly  observing  the  rise,  progress, 
and  declension  of  the  feudal  system. 
Minutely  attend  to  the  Saxon  government 
that  preceded  it,  and  dwell  on  the  reigns 
of  Edward  I.  Henry  VI.  Henry  VI f. 
Henry  VIII.  James  I.  Charles  J. 
Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

Blackstone.  On  the  second  reading 
turn  to  the  references. 

Mr.  Justice  Wright's  learned  Treatise 
on  Tenures. 

Coke  Littleton,  especially  every  word 
of  Fee-Simple,  Fee-Tail,  and  Tenant 
in  Tail. 

Coke's  Institutes ;  move  particularly 
the  1st  and  Ild  ;  and  Serjeant  Hawkins's 
Compendium. 

Coke's  Reports — Plowden's  Commen- 
tary— Bacon's  AbrKlgement ;  and  First 
Principles  of  Equity — Pigott  on  Fines — 
Reports  of  Croke,  Burrow,  Raymond, 
Saunders,  Strange,  and  Peere  Williams 
— Paley's  JNIaxims — Lord  Bacon's  Ele- 
ments of  the  Common  Law. 


LETTER    LVIIL 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Elphinslon*. 


Dear  Sir, 


Sept.  25,  1750. 


Vou  have,  as  I  find,  by  every  kind  of 
evidence,  lost  an  excellent  mother, 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  incapa- 
ble of  partaking  of  your  grief.  1  have  a 
mother  now  eighty-two  years  of  age, 
•whom  therefore  I  must  soon  lose,  unless  it 
please  God  that  she  rather  should  mourn 
lor  me.  I  read  the  letters  in  which  you 
relate  your  mother's  death  to  Mr. 
Strahan  ;  and  think  I  do  myself  honour 
■when  I  tell  you  that  I  read  them  with 
tears  :  but  tears  are  neither  to  me  nor  to 
ycu  of  any  farther  use,  when  once  the  tri- 
bute of  nature  has  been  paid.  The  busi- 
ness of  life  summons  us  away  from  useless 
grief,  and  calls  us  to  the  exercise  of  those 
virtues  of  which  we  are  lamenting  our 
deprivation.  The  greatest  benefit  which 
one  friend  can  confer  upon  another,  is  to 

•  TrAHsbtor  of  Marti.il,  Bossuet,  &c.  and  for- 
nierly  master  ot  an  academy  at  Kensington. 


guard  and  incite,  and  elevate  his  virtues. 
This  your  mot'icr  will  still  perform,  it 
you  diligently  preserve  the  memory  of  her 
life,  and  of  her  death  :  a  life,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  useful  and  wise ;  innocent ; 
and  a  death  resigned,  peaceful,  and  holy. 
I  cannot  forbear  to  mention,  that  neither 
reason  nor  revelation  denies  you  to  hope 
that  you  may  increase  her  happiness  by 
obeying  her  precepts  :  and  that  she  may, 
in  her  present  slate,  look  with  pleasure 
upon  every  a£t  of  virtue  to  which  her  in- 
stru£tions  or  example  have  contributed. 
Whether  this  be  more  tl.an  a  "pleasing 
dream,  or  a  just  opinion  of  separate  spi- 
rits, is  indeed  of  no  great  importance  to 
us,  when  we  consider  ourselves  as  ading 
under  tl)e  eye  of  God  :  yet  surely  there  is 
something  pleasing  in  the  belief,  that  our 
separation  from  those  whom  we  love  is 
merely  corporeal ;  and  it  may  be  a 
great  incitement  to  virtuous  friendship, 
if  it  can  be  made  probable,  that  union 
which  h.as  received  the  divine  approba- 
tion, shall  continue  to  eternity. 

There  is  one  expedient,  by  which  you 
may,  in  some  degree,  continue  her  pre- 
sence. If  you  write  down  minutely  what 
you  remember  of  her  from  your  earliest 
years,  you  will  read  it  with  great  plea- 
sure, and  receive  from  it  many  hints  of 
soothing  recoil edtion,  when  time  shall  re- 
move her  yet  farther  from  you,  and  your 
grief  shall  be  matured  to  veneration.  To 
tills,  however  painful  for  the  present,  I 
cannot  but  advise  you,  as  to  a  source  of 
comfort  and  satisfattion  in  the  time  to 
come  :  for  all  comfort  and  all  satisfatStion 
is  sincerely  wished  you  by,  dear  Sir, 
your,  &c. 

LETTER    LIX. 

The  sa7ne  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir, 

T  CANNOT  but  confess  the  failure  of  m^j? 
correspondence  5  but  hope  the  same 
regard  which  yon  express  for  me,  oa 
every  other  occasion,  will  incline  you 
to  forgive  me.  I  am  often,  very  often  ill, 
and  when  I  am  well,  am  obliged  to  work ; 
but,  indeed,  have  never  much  used  my- 
self to  punctuality.  You  are,  however, 
not  to  make  such  kind  of  inferences, 
when  I  forbear  to  reply  to  your  kind- 
ness ;  for  be  assured,  I  never  receive  a 
Utter  from  you  without  great  pleasure, 

and 
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and  a  very  warm  sense  of  your  c^cnerosity 
and  fiiLMulship,  which  I  licartily  blame 
myself  for  not  cultivating  with  more 
care.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  I 
go  wrong  in  opposition  to  conviftion  ;  for 
J  think  scarce  any  tempc^ial  good  equally 
to  be  desired  with  the  regard  and  lami- 
liarity  of  worthy  men,  and  hope  we  shall 
be  sometime  nearer  to  each  other,  and 
have  a  more  ready  way  of  pouring  out 
our  hearts. 

I  am  glad  that  you  still  find  encourage- 
ment to  persevere  in  your  publication'', 
and  shall  beg  the  favour  of  six  more  vo- 
lumes to  add  to  my  former  six,  when  you 
can  with  any  convenience  send  them  me. 
Please  to  present  a  set  in  my  name  to 
Mr.  Ruddimanf ,  of  whom  I  hear  that 
bis  learning  is  not  his  highest  excellence. 

I  have  transcribed  the  mottos,  and 
returned  them,  I  hope  not  too  late,  of 
■which  I  think  many  very  happily  per- 
formed. Mr.  Cave  has  put  the  last  in 
the  Magazine^,  in  which  I  think  he  did 
well.  I  beg  of  you  to  write  soon,  and  to 
write  often,  and  to  write  long  letters  ; 
which  I  hope  in  time  to  repay  you,  but 
you  must  be  a  patient  creditor.  I  have, 
however,  this  of  gratitude,  that  I  think 
of  you  with  regard,  when  I  do  not  per- 
haps give  the  proofs  which  I  ought  of 
piety.  Sir,  your  most  obliged  and  most 
humble  servant,  Sec. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    LX. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor. 

Dear  Sir,  M"''!  '8,  1752. 

T  ET  me  have  your  company  and  your 
instru6lion.  Do  not  live  away  from 
me  J  my  distress  is  great. 

Pray  desire  ^Irs.  Taylor  to  inform  me 
what  mourning  I  should  buy  for  my  mo- 
ther and  Miss  Porter,  and  brmg  a  note  in 
writing  with  you. 

Remember  me  in  your  prayers  5  for 
vain  is  the  help  of  man.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  ice. 


*  This  was  of  the  Rambler,  at  Edinburgh, 
to  which  Mr.  Elphinston  translated  the  mottos. 

+  A  very  learned  writer,  author  of  several 
historical  and  philological  works.  He  died  Janu- 
ary 1757. 

J  See  Gent.  Mag.  Ocl.  i75». 


LETTER    LXI. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Boothly. 

Dearest  Madam,  January  i,  1-55. 

nPiiouGH  I  am  afraid  your  illness  leaves 
you  little  lei'jure  for  the  reception  of 
airy  civilities,  yet  I  cannot  forbear  to  pay 
you  my  congratulations  on  the  new  yeir; 
and  to  declare  my  wishes,  th.U  your  years 
to  come  mav  be  many  and  happy.  In 
this  wish  indeed  I  include  myself,  who 
have  none  but  you  oti  whom  my  heart  re- 
poses :  yet  surely  I  wish  your  gof)d,  even 
though  your  situation  wtr/e  such  as  should 
permit  you  to  communicate  no  gratifi- 
cations to,  dearest,  dearest  Aladam, 
yours,  &c. 

LETTER    LXII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dearest  Madam,  Jan-  3. 175?. 

"^OBODY  but  you  can  recompense  me 
for  the  distress  which  I  suffered  on 
Monday  night.  Having  engaged  Dr. 
I/awrence  to  let  me  know,  at  whatever 
hour,  the  state  in  which  he  left  you ;  1 
concluded  when  he  staid  so  long,  that 
he  staid  to  see  my  dearest  expire.  I  was 
composing  myself  as  I  could  to  hear  what 
yet  I  loped  not  to  hear,  when  his  ser- 
vant brought  me  word  that  you  were  bet- 
ter. Do  you  continue  to  grow  better.^ 
Let  my  dear  little  Miss  inform  me  on  a 
card.  I  would  not  i.ave  you  write  lest 
it  should  hurt  you,  and  consequently  hurt 
likewise,  dearest  Madam,  your,  ice. 

LETTER    LXIII. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  nf  Ckesterjield. 

My  Lord,  February  1755. 

T  H.WE  been  lately  informed,  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  World,  that  two  pa- 
pers, in  which  my  Diftionary  is  recom- 
mended to  the  public,  were  written  by 
your  lordship.     To  be  so  distinguished 
is  an  honour  which,  being  very  little  ac- 
customed to  favours  from  the  great,  I 
know  not   well   how   to  receive,  or  in 
what  terms  to  acknowledge. 
When,  upon  some  slight  encourage- 
ment. 
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ment,  I  first  visited  your  lordship,  I  was 
overpowered,  like  the  rest  of  maukind, 
by  tlie  enchantment  of  your  address  5  and 
could  not  forbear  to  wish  that  I  might 
boast  myself /e  vainqucur  dnvainqucur  de 
la  tcrre; — that  I  might  obtain  that  re- 
gard for  which  I  saw  the  world  contend- 
ing 5  but  !  found  my  attendance  so  little 
encouraged,  that  neither  pride  nor  mo- 
desty would  suffer  me  to  continue  it. 
"When  I  had  once  addressed  your  jord.^iip 
in  public,  I  had  exhausted  all  ih-j  art 
of  pleading  which  a  retired  and  uncourily 
scholar  can  possess.  I  had  done  all  that 
I  could  J  and  no  man  is  wdl  pleaded  to 
2>ave  his  all  negletted,  be  it  ever  so 
little. 

Seven  years,  my  lord,  ha\e  now  past, 
since  I  waited  in  your  oulw  ard  rooms,  or 
was  repulsed  from  your  door  ;  during 
which  time  I  have  been  pushing  on  my 
Work  through  dilBculties,  ofwhichitis 
useless  to  complain,  and  have  brought  it, 
at  last,  to  the  verge  of  publication,  with- 
out one  a6t  of  assistance*,  one  word  of 
encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favour. 
Such  treatment  I  did  not  expeCt,  for  I 
never  had  a  patron  before. 

The  shepherd  in  Virgil  grew  at  last  ac- 
quainted with  love,  and  found  him  a 
iiative  of  the  rocks. 

Js  not  a  patron,  my  lord,  one  who 
looks  with  unconcern  on  a  man  struggling 
for  life  in  the  water,  and,  when  he  has 
reached  ground,  encumbers  him  v.ith 
help  ?  The  notice  which  you  have  been 
pleased  to  take  of  my  labours,  had  it 
been  early,  had  been  kind  ;  but  it  has 
been  delayed  till  I  am  indifi'ercnt,  and 
cannot  enjoy  itj  till  I  am  solitary,  and 
cannot  impart  itf  ;  till  I  am  known,  and 
do  not  want  it,  I  hope  it  is  no  very 
cynical  asperity  not  to  confess  obligations 
where  no  benefit  has  been  received,  or 
to  be  unwilling  that  the  public  should 
consider  me  as  owing  that  to  a  patron, 
which  Providence  has  enabled  me  to  do 
for  myself. 

•  The  fol!ow!ns  nore  is  subjoined  by  Mr.  Lang- 
ion.  Dr.  Johnso!!,  when  he  gave  me  this  copy  of 
h:s  letter,  desired  that  1  would  annex  to  it  his  iafor- 
znation  to  me,  tliat  whcreis  it  is  said  in  the  letter 
that  '  na  assistance  has  been  received,'  he  Jid 
once  receive  trom  Lord  Chesterfield  the  sum  often 
pounds ;  but  as  that  was  so  inconsiderable  a  sum, 
ne  thought  the  mention  of  it  could  not  properly  find 
place  in  a  letter  of  the  kind  that  th's  was. 

+  III  tins  pass.-.se  Ur.  Johason  evidently  aliudes 
tp  the  I9SS  oi  ha  Wife. 


Having  carried  on  my  work  thus  far 
with  so  little  obligation  to  any  favourer 
of  learning,  I  shall  not  be  disappointed 
though  I  should  conclude  it,  if  less  be 
possible,  with  less  ;  for  I  have  been  long 
wakened  from  that  dream  of  hope,  in 
which  I  once  boasted  myself  with  sa 
much  exultation,  ray  lord,  your  lord- 
ship's most  humble,  most  obedient  ser- 
vant. 

LETTER    LXIV. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss   ******. 

Madam,  J"ly  '9.  'TS>. 

T  KNOW  not  how  liberally  your  gene- 
rosity would  reward  those  who  should 
do  you  any  service,  when  you  can  so 
kindly  acknowledge  a  favour  which  I 
intended  only  to  myself.  That  accident- 
ally hearing  that  you  were  in  town,  I 
made  haste  to  enjoy  an  interval  of  plea- 
sure which  I  found  would  be  short,  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  that  self-love 
which  is  always  busy  in  quest  of  happi- 
ness ;  of  that  happiness  which  we  often 
miss  when  we  think  it  near,  and  some- 
times find  when  we  imagine  it  lost. 
"When  I  had  missed  you,  I  went  away 
disappjointed  j  and  did  not  know  tl)at  my 
vexation  would  be  so  amply  repaid  by  .so 
kind  a  letter.  A  letter  indeed  can  but 
imperfectly  supply  the  place  of  its  writer, 
at  least  of  such  a  writer  as  you  3  and  a 
letter  which  makes  me  still  more  desire 
your  prescixre,  is  but  a  weak  consolation 
under  the  necessity  of  living  longer  with- 
out ycu :  with  this  however  I  must  be  for 
a  time  content,  as  much  content  at  least, 
as  discontent  will  sutler  me ;  for  Mr. 
Baretti  being  a  single  being  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  entirely  clear  from  all 
engagements,  takes  the  advantage  of  his 
independence,  and  will  come  before  me; 
for  which  if  I  could  blame  him,  I  should 
punish  him  ;  but  my  own  heart  tells  me. 
that  he  only  does  to  me,  what,  if  I  could^ 
I  should  do  to  him. 

I  hope  Mrs.  — —  when  she  came  to 
her  favourite  place,  found  her  house  dry, 
and  her  woods  growing,  and  the  breeze 
whistling,  and  the  birds  singing,  and  her 
own  heart  dancing.  And  for  you,  IVIa- 
dam,  whose  heart  cannot  yet  dance  to 
such  music,  I  know  not  what  to  hope; 
indeed  I  could  hope  every  thing  that 
would  please  you,  except  that  perhaps 
'  the 
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the  nbsencc  of  his/her  pleasures  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  some  liltlc  place  vacant  in 
your  remembrance  for,  Madam,  your,  &c, 

LETTER    LXV. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Boot/dy. 

Dear  ^fadam,  Dec.  30,  ,-£,-. 

Tt  is  again  micJ-nigbt,  and  I  am  again 
alone.  V»'ith  what  meditation  shall  I 
amnsc  this  waste  hour  of  darkness  and  va- 
cuity? If  I  turn  my  thoughts  upon  my- 
self, wliat  do  I  [xirceive  but  a  poor  help- 
less being,  reduced  by  a  hlnst  of  wind  to 
weakness  and  misery?  How  n)y  present 
distemper  was  brought  upon  me  I  can 
give  no  account,  but  impute  it  to  some 
sudden  succession  of  cold  to  heat  j  such 
as  in  the  common  road  of  life  cannot  be 
avoided,  and  against  which  no  precaution 
can  be  taken. 

Of  the  fallaciousness  of  hope,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  schemes,  every  day  gives 
some  new  proof;  but  it  is  seldom  heeded, 
till  something  rather  felt  than  seen, 
awakens  attention,  lliis  illness,  in  whii  h 
i  have  sutfered  something  and  feared 
nuich  more,  has  depressed  my  confidence 
and  elation ;  and  made  me  consider  all 
that  I  have  promised  myself,  as  less  cer- 
tain to  be  attained  or  enjoyed.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  form  resolutions  of  a 
better  life;  but  I  form  them  weakly, 
under  the  consciousness  of  an  external 
motive.  Not  that  I  conceive  a  time  of 
sickness  a  lime  improper  for  recollection 
and  good  purposes,  which  I  believe  dis- 
eases and  calamities  often  sent  to  produce, 
but  because  no  man  can  know*  how  little 
his  performance  will  answer  to  his  pro- 
mises ;  and  designs  are  nothing  in  human 
eyes  till  they  are  realized  by  execution. 

Continue,  my  dearest,  your  prayers 
for  nie  that  no  good  resolution  may  be 
vain.  You  think,  I  believe,  better  of 
me  than  I  deserve.  I  hope  to  be  in  time 
what  I  wish  to  be;  and  what  1  have 
hitherto  satisfied  myself  too  readily  with 
only  wishing. 

Your  billet  brought  me  what  I  much 
wished  to  have,  a  proof  that  I  am  still 
remembered  by  you  at  the  hour  in  which 
I  most  desire  it ! 

The  Doftor  is  anxious  about  you. 
He  thinks  you  too  negligent  of  yourself ; 
if  you  will  promise  to  be  cautious,  I  will 


exchange  promises,  as  we  have  alreadv' 
exchanged  injundtions.  However,  do 
not  write  to  me  more  than  you  can  easily 
bear ;  do  not  interrupt  your  ease  to  writp 
at  all, 

r>Ir.  Fltzherbert  sent  to-dny  to  ofFi-r 
me  some  wine  ;  the  people  about  me  say 
I  ought  to  accept  it ;  I  shall  therefore  be 
obliged  to  him  if  he  will  send  niea  bottle. 

There  has  gone  about  a  report  thai 
I  died  to-day,  which  I  mentior),  lest  you 
should  hear  it  and  be  alarmed.  You 
see  that  I  think  my  death  may  alarm 
you  ;  which  for  me  is  to  think  very  highly 
of  earthly  friendship.  I  believe  it  arose 
from  the  death  of  one  of  my  nc.ij;hbours. 
You  know  Des  Cartcs's  argument,  "  I 
"  think  therefore  I  am."  It  is  as  good 
a  consequence,  "  I  write,  therefore  I  am 
"  alive."  I  might  give  another,  "  I 
"  am  alive,  therefore  I  love  Miss  Booth- 
"  by  ;"  but  that  1  hope  our  friendship 
may  be  of  far  longer  duration  than  life. 
J  am,  dearest  Madam,  with  sincere  aftec- 
tion,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    LXVL 
The  sa/nc  to  the  same. 

My  sweet  Angel,  I^«c.  33. 

T  HAVE  read  your  book,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  think  without  any  great  im- 
provement ;  w  hether  you  can  read  my 
notes  I  know  not.  You  ought  not  to  be 
offended :  I  am  perhaps  as  sincere  as  the 
writer.  In  all  things  that  terminate  heie 
I  shall  be  much  guided  by  your  influence, 
and  I  should  take  or  leave  by  your  direc- 
tion ;  but  I  cannot  receive  my  religion 
from  any  human  hand.  I  desire  how- 
ever to  be  instrutted,  and  am  far  from 
thinking  myself  perfeift. 

I  beg  you  to  return  the  book  whea 
you  have  looked  into  it.  I  should  not 
have  written  what  is  in  the  margin,  had 
I  not  had  it  from  you,  or  had  I  not  in- 
tended to  shew  it  you. 

It  affords  me  a  new  convidlion,  that  In 
these  books  there  is  little  new  except 
new  forms  of  expression  ;  which  may  be 
sometimes  taken,  even  by  the  writer,  for 
new  do6trIncs.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
God,  whom  you  so  much  desire  to  serve 
aright,  will  ble?s  you,  anJ  restore  you  to 
health,  if  he  sees  It  best.  Surely  no 
human  underaiandlng  can  pray  for  any 
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thing  temporal  otherwise  than  condition- 
ally. Dear  Angel,  do  not  forget  me. 
!Wy  heart  is  full  of  tendtrness. 

It  has  pleased  God  to  permit  me  to  be 
much  better ;  which  I  believe  will  please 
jou. 

Give  me  leave,  who  have  thought 
much  on  medicine,  to  propose  to  you  an 
easy,  and  I  ;hink  a  very  probable  re- 
medy lor  indigestion  and  lubricity  of  the 
bowels.  Dr.  Lawrence  has  told  me  your 
case.  Take  an  ounce  ot  dried  orange- 
peel  finely  powdered,  divitle  it  into  scru- 
ples, and  take  one  scruple  at  a  time  in 
any  manner  j  the  best  way  is  perhaps  to 
drink  it  in  a  glass  of  hot  red  port,  or  to 
eat  it  first  and  c!rink  the  wine  after  it. 
If  you  mix  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  with  the 
powder,  it  were  not  worse;  but  it  will 
be  m.ore  bulky,  and  so  more  troublesome. 
This  is  a  medicine  not  disgusting,  not 
costly,  easily  tried,  and  if  not  found  use- 
ful, easily  left  off. 

I  would  not  hrivc  you  offer  it  to  the 
Doftor  as  mine.  Physicians  do  not  love 
intruders  ;  yet  do  not  take  it  without  his 
leave.  But  do  not  be  easily  put  off,  for 
it  is  in  my  opinion  very  likely  to  help 
you,  and  not  likely  to  do  you  harm  ;  do 
not  take  too  much  in  haste  ;  a  scruple 
once  in  three  hours,  or  about  five  scruples 
a-day,  will  be  sulficient  to  begin,  or  less 
it  you  find  any  aversion.  I  think  using 
sugar  w  ith  it  might  be  bad  ;  if  syrup, 
use  old  syrup  of  quinces:  but  even  that 
I  do  not  like.  I  should  think  better  of 
conserve  of  sloes.  Has  the  DoiStor  men- 
tioned the  bark  ?  in  powder  you  could 
hardly  t;Hke  it ;  perhaps  you  might  take 
the  infuiion. 

Do  not  think  me  troublesome,  I  am 
full  of  care.  I  love  you  and  honour  you  ; 
and  am  very  unwilling  to  lose  you.  A 
I)\eu  je  vous  recommende.  I  am.  Madam, 
yov.T,  &c. 

My  compliments  to  my  i^ar  Miss. 

LETTER    LXVII. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Joseph  Baretti,  at  Milan. 

London,  June  lo,  1761. 
You  reproach  me  very  often  with  par- 
simony of  writing  ;  but  you  may  dis- 
cover by  the  extent  of  my  paper,  that  I 
design  to  recompense  rarity  by  length. 
A  short  letter  to  a  distant  friend  is,  in  my 
opinion,  an  insult  like  that  of  a  slight  bow 


or  cursory  sa'titation,  a  proof  of  unwill- 
ingness to  do  much,  even  where  there  is 
a  necessity  of  doing  something.  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  he  who  con- 
tinues the  satr.e  course  of  life  in  the  same 
place  will  have  little  to  tell.  One  week 
and  one  year  are  very  like  another.  The 
silent  changes  made  by  time  are  not  al- 
ways perceived  ;  and  it  they  are  not  per- 
ceived, cannot  be  recounted.  I  have 
risen  and  lain  down,  talked  and  mused, 
while  you  have  roved  over  a  considerable 
part  of  Europe;  yet  I  have  not  envied 
my  Baretti  any  of  his  pleasures,  though 
perhnps  I  have  envied  others  his  com- 
pany; and  I  am  glad  to  have  other  na- 
tions made  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  English,  by  a  traveller  who 
has  so  nicely  inspected  our  manners,  and 
so  successfully  studied  our  literature,  I 
received  your  kind  letter  from  Falmoutli, 
in  which  you  gave  me  notice  of  your 
departure  from  Lisbon;  and  another  from 
Lisbon,  in  which  you  told  me  that  you 
were  to  leave  Portugal  in  a  few  days. 
To  either  of  these,  how  could  any  an- 
swer be  returned  ?  I  have  had  a  third 
from  Turin,  complaining  that  I  have  not 
answered  the  former.  Your  English  style 
sti'il  co!)tinues  in  its  purity  and  vigour. 
With  vigour  your  genius  will  supply  it  ; 
but  its  purity  must  be  continued  by  close 
attention.  To  use  two  languages  fami- 
liarly, and  without  contaminating  one  bv 
the  other,  is  very  ditiicuit ;  and  to"  use 
more  than  two,  is  hardly  to  be  hoped. 
The  praises  which  some  have  received 
for  their  multiplicity  of  languages,  may  be 
sufBcient  to  excite  industry,  but  can 
hardly  generate  confidence. 

1  know  not  whether  I  can  heartily  re- 
joice at  the  kind  reception  which  you  have 
found,  or  at  the  popularity  to  which  you 
are  exalted.  I  am  willing  that  your  me- 
rit should  be  distinguished  ;  but  cannot 
wish  that  your  affetlions  may  be  gained. 
I  would  have  you  happy  wherever  you 
are  :  yet  I  would  have  you  wish  to  return 
to  England.  If  ever  you  visit  us  again, 
you  will  find  the  kindness  of  your  friends 
undiminished.  To  tell  you  how  many 
inquiries  are  made  after  you  would  be 
tedious,  or  if  not  tedious  would  be  vain  ; 
because  you  may  be  told  in  a  very  few- 
words,  that  all  who  knew  you,  wish 
you  well ;  and  all  that  you  embraced  at 
your  departure,  will  caress  you  at  your 
return;    therelbre    do    not    let    Italian 
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academicians  nor  Italinn  ladies  drive  us 
from  your  thoughts.  You  may  find 
amons:;  us  what  you  will  leave  behind, 
soft  smiles  and  easy  sonnets.  Yet  1  shall 
not  wonder  if  all  our  invitations  should  be 
rejefted  ;  for  there  is  a  pleasure  in  being 
considerable  at  home,  which  is  not  easily 
resisted. 

By  condnfting  Mr.  Southwell  to  Ve- 
nice, you  fulfilled,  1  know,  the  original 
contract:  yet  I  would  wish  yon  not 
wholly  to  loose  him  from  your  notice,  but 
to  recommend  him  to  such  acquaintance 
as  may  best  secure  him  from  sutfering  by 
his  own  follies,  and  to  take  such  general 
care  both  of  his  safety  and  his  interest  as 
may  come  within  your  power.  His  rela- 
tions will  thank  you  for  any  such  gra- 
ttiitous  attention:  at  least,  they  will  not 
blame  you  for  any  evil  that  may  happen, 
whether  they  thank  you  or  not  for  any 
good. 

You  know  that  we  have  a  new  king 
and  a  new  parliament.  Of  the  new  par- 
liament Fitzherbert  is  a  men^ber.  We 
■were  so  weary  of  our  old  king,  that  we 
are  much  pleased  with  his  successor:  of 
whom  we  are  so  much  inclined  to  hope 
great  things,  that  most  of  us  begin  al- 
ready to  believe  them.  The  young  man 
is  hitherto  blameless ;  but  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  expeft  much  from  the 
immaturity  of  juvenile  years,  and  the 
Ignorance  of  princely  education.  He  has 
been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  and 
has  already  favoured  them  more  than 
the  English  will  contentedly  endure. 
But  periiaps  he  scarcely  knows  whom  he 
has  distinguished,  or  whom  he  has  dis- 
gusted. 

The  artists  have  instituted  a  yearly  ex- 
hibition of  pictures  and  statues,  in  imi- 
tation, as  I  am  told,  of  foreign  Acade- 
mies. This  year  was  the  second  exhibi- 
tion. They  please  themselves  much  with 
the  multitude  of  spe6tators,  and  imagine 
that  the  English  school  will  rise  in  repu- 
tation. Reynolds  is  without  a  rival,  and 
continues  to  add  thousands  to  thousands, 
which  he  deserves,  among  other  excellen- 
cies, by  retaining  his  kindness  for  Baretti, 
^^his  exhibition  has  filled  the  heads  of  the 
artists  and  lovers  of  art.  Surely  life,  if 
it  be  not  long,  is  tedious,  since  we  are 
forced  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  so  many 
trifles  to  rid  us  of  our  time,  of  that  time 
which  never  can  return. 

I  know  my  Baretti  will  not  be  satisfied 


with  a  letter  in  which  I  gave  him  no  ac- 
count of  myself :  yet  what  account  shall 
I  give  him?     I  hav«  not,  since  the  day 
of  our  separation,  sufl^'red  or  done  any 
thing  considerable.      The   only    change 
in  my  way  of  life  is,  that  1  have  fre- 
quented the  theatre  more  than  in  former 
seasons.    But  I  have  gone  thither  only  to 
escape  from  myself.   We  have  had  many 
new  farces,  and  the  comedy  called  Tlie 
Jealous  Yv'ife,  which,  though  not  written 
with  nuich  genius,  was  yet  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  stage,  and  so  well  exhibited  by 
the  actors,  t^iat  it  was  crowded  for  nc-.i" 
twenty  nights.       I  am  digressing  from 
myself  to  the  play-house  ;   but  a  barren 
plan  must  be  filled  with  episodes.     Of 
myself  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that  I 
have  hitherto  lived  without  the  concur- 
rence of  my  own  judgment ;  yet  I  con- 
tinue to  flatter  myself,  that,  when  you  re- 
turn, you  will  find  me  mended,    I  do  not 
wonder  tisat,  where  the  monastic  life  is 
permitted,    every    order  finds    votaries, 
and  every  monastery  inhabitants.     Mea 
will  submit  to  any  rule,  by  which  they 
may  be  exempted  from  tlie  tyranny  of 
caprice  and  of  chance.     They  are  glad 
to  supply  by  external  authority  their  owa 
want  of  constancy  and  resolution,  and 
court  the  government  of  others,  whea 
long  experience  has   convinced  them  of 
their  own  in:ibility  to  govern  themselves. 
If  I   were    to    visit  Italy,  my   curiosity 
would  be  more  attrafted  by  convents  than 
by  palaces ;    though  I  am  afraid  tliat  I 
should  find   expectation   in   both   places 
equally   disappointed,    and   life  in   both 
places  supported  with   impatience,    aad 
quitted  with  reluftance.    That  it  must  be 
so   soon  quitted,  is  a   powerful  remedy 
against  impatience  j  but  what  shall  free 
us  from  reluctance  ?  Those  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  teach  us  to  die   well,  have 
taught  few  to  die  willingly  3  yet  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  a  good  life  might  end  at 
last  in  a  contented  death. 

You  see  to  what  a  train  of  thought  I 
am  drawn  by  the  mention  of  myself.  Let 
me  now  turn  my  attention  upon  you.  I 
hope  you  take  care  to  keep  an  exatt  jour- 
nal, and  to  register  all  occurrences  and 
observations  ;  for  your  friends  here  ex- 
pert such  a  book  of  travels  as  has  not  been 
often  seen.  You  have  given  us  good 
specimens  in  your  letters  from  Lis- 
bon. I  wish  you  had  staid  longer  in 
Spain,  for  no  country  is  less  known  to 
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the  rest  of  Europe  5  but  the  quickness  of 
j-'our  discernment  must  make  amends  for 
the  celerity  of  your  motions.  He  that 
knows  which  way  to  direct  his  view,  sees 
nnich  in  a  Httle  time. 

Write  tome  very  often,  and  I  will  not 
neglect  to  write  you ;  and  I  may  per- 
haps in  time  get  something  to  write:  at 
least,  you  will  know  by  my  letters,  what- 
ever else  they  may  have  or  want,  that  I 
continue  to  be  your  most  aiFec'tionate 
friend. 

LETTER    LXVIIL 
Dr.  Johnson  to  JosciUi  Baretti. 

Sj|-  London,  July  20,  176;. 

TlowEVER  justly  you  may  accuse  me  for 
wantof  punduality  in  correspondence, 
1  am  not  so  far  lost  in  negligence,  as  to 
omit  the  opportunity  of  writing  to  you, 
vrhich  Mr.  Beauclerk's  passage  through 
'!MiIan  affords  me. 

I  suppose  you  received  the  Idlers,  and 
I  intend  that  you  shall  soon  receive 
Shakspeare,  that  you  may  explain  his 
works  to  the  ladies  of  Italy,  and  tell  them 
the  story  of  the  editor,  among  the  otl)er 
strange  narratives  with  which  your  long 
lesidence  in  his  unknown  region  has  sup- 
plied you. 

As  you  have  now  been  long  away,  I 
suppose  your  curiosity  may  pant  for  some 
news  of  your  old  friends.  Miss  Williams 
and  I  live  much  as  we  did.  Aliss  Cotte- 
rel  still  continues  to  cling  to  Mrs.  Porter, 
and  Charlotte  is  now  big  of  the  fourth 
child.  Mr.  Reynolds  gets  six  thousand  a 
year,  Levet  is  lately  married,  not  with- 
out much  suspicion  that  he  has  been 
Mretcbedly  cheated  in  his  match.  Mr. 
Chambers  is  gone  this  day,  for  the  lirst 
fime,  the  circuit  with  the  judges.  Mr. 
Richardson  is  dead  of  an  apoplexy,  and 
his  second  daughter  has  married  a  mer- 
chant. 

My  vanity,  or  my  kindness,  makes 
me  flatter  myself,  tint  you  would  rather 
hear  of  me  than  of  those  whom  I  have 
mentioned ;  but  of  myself  I  have  very 
litile  which  I  care  to  tell.  Last  winter  I 
■uent  down  to  my  native  town,  where  I 
found  the  streets  much  narrower  and 
shorter  than  I  thought  I  had  left  them, 
mhahited  by  a  new  race  of  people,  to 
-whom  I  was  very  little  known.  My 
plny-l'ellowi  were  grown  old,  and  forced 


me  to  suspei5l,  that  I  was  no  longer  voung. 
My  only  remaining  friend  has  changed 
his  principles,  and  has  become  the  tool 
of  the  predominant  faction.  Ivly,  daugh- 
ter-in-lav/,  from  whom  I  expected  most* 
and  whom  I  met  with  sincere  benevo- 
lence, has  lost  the  beauty  and  gaiety  of 
youth,  without  having  gained  much  of 
the  wisdom  of  age.  I  wandered  about  for 
five  days,  and  took  the  first  convenient 
Ojiportunity  of  returning  to  a  place, 
w  here,  if  there  is  not  much  happiness, 
there  is  at  least  such  a  diversity  of  good 
and  evil,  that  slight  vexations  do  not  fix 
upon  the  heart. 

I  think  in  a  few  weeks,  to  try  another 
excursion:  though  to  what  end  ?  Let  me 
knov.',  my  Baretti,  what  has  been  the  re- 
sult of  your  return  to  your  own  country} 
whether  time  has  made  any  alteration 
for  the  better,  and  whether,  wl.en  the  first 
raptures  of  salutation  were  over,  you  did 
iKjt  lind  your  thoughts  confessed  their 
di>appoinlment. 

I^i  oral  sentences  appear  ostentatious  and 
tumid,  when  they  have  no  greater  occa- 
sions than  the  journey  of  a  wit  to  his 
ov,  n  town  :  yet  such  pleasures  and  such 
pains  make  up  the  general  miss  of  life  : 
and  as  nothing  is  little  to  him  that  feels 
it  V.  ill)  great  sensibihty,  a  mind  able  to 
see  common  incidents  in  their  real  state, 
is  disposed  by  very  conuiion  incidents  to 
very  serious  contemplations.  Let  us  trust 
that  a  time  will  come,  when  the  present 
moment  shjll  be  no  longer  irksome ; 
when  we  shall  not  borrow  all  our  happi- 
ness from  hope,  which  at  last  is  to  end 
in  disappointment. 

I  beg  that  you  will  shew  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk  all  the  civilities  which  you  have  in 
your  power  5  for  he  has  always  been  kind 
to  me. 

I  have  lately  seen  Mr.  Stratico,  Pro- 
fesser  of  Padua,  who  has  told  me  of  your 
quarrel  with  an  Abbot  of  the  Celestine 
Order  ;  but  had  not  the  particulars  very 
ready  in  his  memory.  When  you  write 
to  Mr.  Marsili,  let  him  know  that  I 
remember  him  with  kindness. 

May  you,  my  Baretti,  be  very  happy 
at  Milan,  or  some  other  place  i>earer  to. 
Sir,  your  most  aft'ettionate  humble  ser- 
vant, &:c. 
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LETTER    LXIX. 

Another  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Jus.  Baretti. 

Sir,  Dec. '21,  1762. 

Yoi)  are  not  to  suppose,  with  all  your 
conviction  of  my  idlentiss,  that  1  have 
passed  all  tliis  time  without  WTititig  to  my 
Uaretti.  I  gave  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beau- 
clerk,  who,  in  my  opinion,  and  in  his 
own,  was  hastening  to  Naples  tor  the  re- 
covery of  his  health  ;  but  he  has  stopped 
at  Paris,  and  I  know  not  when  he  will 
proceed.     Langton  is  with  him. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  speculations 
about  peace  and  war.  The  good  or  ill 
success  of  battles  and  embassies  extends 
itself  to  a  very  small  part  of  domesticlife  ; 
Vvc  all  have  good  and  evil,  which  we  feci 
more  sensibly  than  our  petty  part  of  pub- 
lic miscarriage  or  prosperity.  I  am  sorry 
for  your  disappointment,  with  which  you 
seem  more  touched  than  I  should  expect 
:i  man  of  your  resolution  and  experience 
to  have  been,  did  I  not  know  liiat  ge- 
neral truths  are  seldom  applied  to  par- 
ticular occasions  ;  and  that  the  fallacy  of 
our  self-love  extends  itself  as  wide  as  our 
interest  or  affections.  Every  man  believcb 
that  mistresses  are  unfaithful,  and  patrons 
capricious  ;  but  he  excepts  bis  own  mis- 
tress and  his  own  patron.  We  have  all 
learned  that  greatness  is  negligent  and 
contemptuous,  and  that  in  courts,  life  is 
often  languished  away  in  ungralilied  ex- 
pectation ;  but  he  that  approaches  great- 
ness, or  glitters  in  a  court,  imagines  that 
destiny  has  at  last  exempted  him  from 
the  common  lot. 

Do  nut  let  such  evils  overwhelm  you 
ias  thousands  have  huti'cred  and  thousands 
have  surmounted  ;  but  turn  your  thoughts 
with  vigour  to  some  other  plan  of  lile  ; 
and  keep  always  in  your  mind,  that,  with 
due  submission  to  Providence,  a  man  of 
genius  has  been  seldom  luineil  but  by 
himself.  Your  patron's  wcakn.^ss  ur  in- 
sensibility will  finally  do  you  little  liurt, 
if  he  is  notassi.^ted  byj'our  own  passions. 
Of  your  love  1  know  not  the  propriety, 
nor  can  estimate  the  power  ;  but  in  love, 
as  in  every  other  passion,  of  which  hope 
is  the  essenccj  we  ought  always  to  remem- 
ber the  uncertainty  of  events.  There  is 
indeed  nothing  ihat  so  much  seduces  rea- 
son from  her  vigilance,  as  the  thought  of 
jass'P.j  life  wiruan  amiable  woman  :  anJ 


if  all  would  happen  that  a  lover  fancies 
I  know  not  what  other  terrestrial  happi- 
ness would  deserve  pursuit.  But  love  and 
marriage  arc  different  stales.  ThosiMvlio 
are  to  sutler  the  evils  together,  and  to  suf- 
fer often  for  the  sake  of  one  another,  soon 
lose  that  tenderness  of  look  and  that  be- 
nevolence of  mind  which  arose  from  the 
participation  of  unmingled  pleasure  and 
successive  amusement.  A  woman  we  are 
sure  will  not  be  always  fair  ;  we  are  not 
sure  she  will  alwuvs  be  virtuous  ;  and  man 
cannot  retain  through  life  that  respect 
and  assiduity  by  which  he  pleases  for  a 
day  or  for  a  month.  I  do  not  however 
pretend  to  have  discovered  that  life  has 
any  thing  more  to  be  desired  than  a  pru- 
dent and  virtuous  marriage  ;  therefore 
know  not  what  counsel  to  give  you. 

If  you  can  quit  your  imagination  of 
love  and  greatness,  and  leave  your  hopes 
of  preferment  and  bridal  raptures  lo  try 
once  more  the  fortune  of  literature  and 
industry,  the  way  through  France  is  now 
open.  We  flatter  ourselves  that  we  shall 
cultivate  vvith  greu*  diligence  the  arts  of 
peace  ;  and  every  man  will  be  welcome 
among  us  who  can  teach  us  any  thing 
we  do  not  know.  For  your  part,  you 
will  find  all  your  old  friends  willing  to 
receive  you. 

lleynolds  still  continues  to  increase  in 
rpi)utation  and  in  riches.  Miss  Williams, 
who  very  much  loves  you,  goes  on  in  the 
old  way.  Miss  Cottcrel  is  still  with  Mrs. 
Porter'.  Miss  Charlotte  is  married  to 
Dean  Lewis,  and  has  three  children.  Mr. 
Levet  has  married  a  street-walker.  But 
the  gazette  of  my  narration  must  now  ar- 
rive to  tell  you,  that  Bathurst  went  phy- 
sician to  the  army,  and  died  at  the  lla- 
vannah. 

I  know  not  whether  I  have  not  sent 
you  word  that  Ilugginsand  Richardson 
are  both  dead.  VVIien  we  see  our  ene- 
mies and  friends  gliding  away  before  us, 
let  us  not  forget  that  we  are  subject  to 
the  general  law  of  mortality,  and  %'rA\ 
soon  be  where  our  doom  will  be  fixed  tot 
ever.  I  pray  God  to  bless  you,  and  am, 
Sir,  your  most  affectionate  humble  ser- 
vant, &c. 

Write  sooH, 
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Book  IV. 


LET  T  E  R    LXX. 

Mrs.  TkraktoMr. .  on  his  marriage. 

My  dear  Sir 


eyes  I  doubt,  lhoi:<;h  tha  rest  of  yonr  sex- 
will  tliinU  iicr  liandsonier  for  thess  dozea 
yeiirs*.  Turn,  theietoie,  all  your  attcntioH 
to  licr  miiul,  \Ahicli  will  daily  gro\r 
bri;j;hter  by  putiihing.  Study  some  easy 
science  to^etliur,  and  acquire  a  similarity 
1  UKCEIVED  the  news  of  your  marriage  oi  tastes  while  you  enjoy  a  community  of 
witli  infinite  delifjhr.  and  hope  that  jdeasures.  You  will,  by  this  means,  have 
the  sincerity  with  which  I  wish  ynur  h-ip-  manv  images  in  common,  and  be  freed 
piness  may  excuse  the  liberty  I  take  in  from  the  necessity  of  separating  to  find 
giving  you  a  few  rules  whereby  more  amusement :  imthing  is  so  dangerous  to 
certainly  to  obtain  it.  I  see  you  smile  at  wedded  love  as  the  possibility  of  either 
rav  wrong-headed  kindness,  and  reflect-  being  happy  out  of  the  company  of  the 
ing  on  the  charms  of  your  bride,  cry  out  f>ther  ;  endeavour  therefore  to  cement 
in  a  rapture,  that  you  are  happy  enough  the  present  intimac}'  on  every  side;  let 
without  my  rules.  I  know  you  are  ;  but  your  wife  never  be  kept  ignorant  of  your 
after  one  of  the  forty  years,  which  I  hope  income,  your  expences,  your  fritMuIships, 
you  will  pass  pleasingly  together,  are  or  aversions  ;  let  her  know  your  very 
over,  this  letter  may  come  in  turn,  and  faults,  but  make  them  amiable  by  your 
rules  for  felicity  may  not  be  found  unne-  virtues  ;  consider  all  concealment  as  ai- 
cessary,  however  some  of  them  may  ap-  broach  of  fidelity  ;  let  her  never  have  any 
pear  impracticable.  thing  to   find  out  in   your  character,  and 

Could  that  kind   of  love  be  kept  alive     remember,  that  from  the  moment  one  of 
through  the  married  siate,  which  makes     the   partners    turns  spy  upon  the  other. 


the  charm  of  a  single  one,  the  sovereign 
good  would  no  longer  be  sought  tor  ;  in 
the  union  of  two  faithful  lovers  it  would 
be  found  :  but  reason  shows  us  that   this 


they  have  commenced  a  stale  of  hosti- 
lity. 

Seek  not  for  happiness  in  singularity  ; 
anil  dieail    a  refinement  of  wisdom  as  a 


is  impossible,  and  experience  informs  us  deviation  into  fidly.  Listen  not  to  those 
tliat  it  never  was  so  ;  we  must  preserve  sages  who  advise  you  always  to  scorn  the 
it  as  long,  and  supply  it  as  happily,  as  we  counsel  of  a  woman,  and  if  you  comply 
can.  with  her  requests  pronounce  you  to  be 

When  yourpresent  violence  of  passion  wife  ridilen.  Think  not  any  privation, 
subsides,  iiowevcr,  and  a  more  cool  and  except  ofpositiveevil,  an  excellence,  and 
tranquil  afiection  takes  its  place,  be  not  do  not  congratulate  yourself  that  your 
hasty  to  censure  yourself  as  indiflcrent,or  wife  is  not  a  learned  lady,  that  she  never 
to  laincnt  yourself  as  unhappy  ;  you  have  touches  a  c«rd,  or  is  wholly  ignorant 
lost  that  only  which  it  was  impossible  to  how  to  make  a  pudding.  Cards,  cook- 
retain,  and  it  were  graceless  amid  the  ery,  and  learning,  are  all  good  in  their 
pleasures  of  a  prosperous  summer  to  re-  places^  and  may  all  be  used  with  advan- 
grct  the  blossoms  of  a  transient   spring,     tage. 

Neither  unwarily  condemn  your  bride's  With  regard    to  expcnce,  I  can  only 

jrsipidity  till  you  have  recollected  that  no  observe,  that  the  money  laid  out  in  the 
object  however  sublime,  no  sounds  how-  purchase  of  distinction  is  seldom  or  ever 
ever  charming,  can  continue  to  transport  profitably  employed.  We  live  in  an  age 
us  with  delight  when  they  no  longer  when  splendid  furniture  and  glittering 
strike  us  with  novelty.  'Jhe  skill  to  re-  equipage  are  grown  too  common  to  catch 
novate  the  powers  of  plea^^ingis  said  in-  the  notice  of  the  meanest  spectator,  and 
deed  to  be  posses'xd  by  some  women  in  an  for  the  greater  ones  they  only  regard  our 
eminent  degree,  but  the  artifices  of  ma-  wasteful  folly  with  silent  contempt,  or 
turity  are  seldom  seen  to  adorn  the  inno-  open  indignation. — This  may  perhaps  be 
cence  of  youth  ;  you  have  made  your  a  displeasing  reflection,  but  the  following 
choice,  and  ought  to   approve  it.  consideration    ought    to  make   amends. 

Satiety  follows  ouick  upon  the  heels  of  'Jheage  we  live  in,  pays,  I  think,  peculiar 
possession  ;  and  to  be  happy,  we  must  iil-  attention  to  the  higher  distinctions  of  wit, 
ways  have  sometliing  in  view.  The  per-  knowle»ige,  and  virtue,  to  which  we  may 
son  of  your  lady  is  already  all  your  own,  more  safely,  more  cheaply,  and  more 
and  will  not  grow  rtiyr?  pleasing  in  your     hui;ourably,  aspire,  ■  The  giddy  flirt  of 

quality 
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quality  ifrcts  at  Itie  respect  she  sees  paid 
to  Lady  Etlji^fcumbe,  and  the  gay  dunce 
sits  pining  for  a  partner,  while  Jones  llie 
Orientalist  !e:ul'5  up  the  ball. 

I  said  that  the  person  of  your  lady 
Would  not  grow  more  pleasing  to  you, 
but  pray  let  her  never  suspect  that  it 
grows  less  so  :  that  a  woman  will  pardon 
nn  affront  to  her  understai-.ding  much 
sooner  than  one  to  her  j/crson,  is  wcdl 
known  :  nor  will  any  of  us  contradict  the 
ussertion.  All  our  attainments,  all  our 
arts,  are  employed  to  gain  and  keep  the 
heart  of  man  ;  and  what  mortification  can 
exceed  the  disappoiniment,  if  the  end  be 
not  obtained  !  'rhere  is  no  reproof  ho.v- 
ever  pointed,  no  punishment  however 
severe,  that  a  woman  ofspirit  will  not  pre- 
fer to  nej;Iect ;  and  if  she  can  enduie  it 
without  complaint)  it  only  proves  that  she 
means  to  make  herself  amends  by  the  at- 
tention of  others  for  theslii^hts  of  her  hus- 
band. For  this,  and  for  every  reason,  it 
behoves  a  married  man  not  to  let  his  po- 
liteness fail,  though  his  ardour  may  abate, 
but  to  retain,  at  least,  that  general  civility 
towards  his  own  lady  which  he  is  so  wil- 
ling to  pay  to  every  other,  and  not  show 
a  wife  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old, 
that  every  man  in  company  can  treat  her 
uith  more  complaisance  than  he  who  so 
■often  vowed  to  her  eternal  fondness. 

It  is  not  my  opinion  that  a  young 
woman  should  be  indulged  in  every  wild 
wish  of  her  gay  heart  or  giddy  head,  but 
contradiction  may  be  softened  by  domes- 
tic kindness,  and  quie^t  pleasures  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  noisy  on(;s.  Public 
amusements  are  not  indeed  so  expensive 
as  is  somtimes  imagiried,  but  they  tend 
to  alienate  the  minds  of  married  people 
from  each  other.  A  well-chosen  society 
of  friends  and  acquaintance,  more  emi- 
nent for  virtue  and  good  sense  than  for 
gaiety  and  splendour,  where  the  conver- 
sation of  the  day  may  afford  comment  for 
the  evening,  seem-^  themost  rational  plea- 
sure this  great  town  can  afford  ;  and  to 
this  a  game  at  cards  now  and  then  gives 
an  additional  reliih. 

'J'hat  your  own  superiority  should  al- 
ways be  seen,  but  never  felt,  seems  an 
excellent  general  rule.  A  wife  should 
outshine  her  husband  in  nothing, not  even 
in  her  dress.  If  she  happens  to  have  a 
lastefor  thetriflingdistinctions  that  finery 
can  confer,  sutfer  her  not  for  a  mom.  iit 
t«  iancy,  when  jhe  appears   in  public, 


that  Sir  Edward  or  the  Colonel  are  finer 
gentlemen  than  her  husband       The  bunc 
ofmarrieil  happiness  among  the  city  men 
in  general   has  been,    that  lindiiig   thein- 
felves  unfit  for  polite  life  they  transfer- 
red their  vanity  to    their  ladies,    dressed 
them    up  gaily,  and  sent  them  out  a  gal- 
lantins,  while  the   good  man  was  to  re- 
gale with   porl-wine  or  rum- punch,  per- 
haps among  mean  companions,  alter  the 
Cnmpting-house  was   shut  ;  this  pradice 
produced  the  ridicule  thrown  on  them  i.a 
all  our  comedies  and  novels  since    com- 
merce  began  to  prosper.     But  now  that 
I  am  so  near  the  sui)ject,  a  word   or  two 
on  jealousy  may  not  be  amiss  ;  for  though 
not  a  failing  of  the  present  age's  growth, 
yet  the  seeds  of  it  are  too  certainly  sown 
in  every  warm  bosom  for  us  to  neglect  it 
as  a  fault  of  no  consequence.     If  you  are 
ever  tempted  to  be  jealous,  watch   your 
wife  narrowly,  but  never  tease  her  :  tell 
her  your  jealousy,  but  conceal  your  sus- 
picion ;  let  her,  in  short,  be  satisfied  that 
it  is    only  your  odd  temper,    and    even 
troublesome  attachment,  that  makes  you 
follow  her  ;  but  let  her  not  dream    that 
you  ever  doubted  seriously  of  ber  virtue, 
even  for  a  moment.     If  she  is  disposed 
towards  jealousy  of  you,  let  me  beseech 
you  to  be  always  explicit  with    her,  and 
never  mysterious  :  be  above  delighting  in 
her  pain  of  all  things, — nor  do  your  bu- 
siness, nor  pay  your  visits,  with  an  air  of 
concealment,   when    all  you    are    doing 
might  as  well  be  proclaimed  perhaps  iu 
the  parish  vestrv.    But  I  will  hope  better 
than  this  of  your  tenderness  and  of  your 
virtue,  and  will  release  you  from  a  lecture 
you    have  so  very  little  need   of,  unless 
your  extreme  youth  and  my  uncommon 
regard  will  excuse  it.  And  now  farewell; 
make    my  kindest  compliments  to  your 
wife,  and  be  happy  in  proportion  as  hap- 
piness is  wished  you  by,  dear  Sir,  ^'C. 


LETTER    LXXL 

Dr.  Jvltnson  a  Mr.  Mr.  BgsxccU^  a  la 
Cuur  de  VEmpereur,  Utrecht. 

Dear  Sir,  Ivondon,  Dec.  8,  1763. 

"V^ou  are  not  to  think  yourself  forgot- 
-*-  ten,  or  criminally  neglected,  that 
you  have  had  yet  no  letter  from  me. 
I  love  to  see  my  friends,  to  hear  from: 
theiu,  to  talk  to  theia,  and  to  talk  of 
3  A  2  ihttm-; 
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tliem  ;  but  it  is  not  without  a  consider- 
able effort  of  resolution  that  I  prevail 
upon  myself  to  write.  I  would  not,  how- 
ever, gratify  my  own  indolence  by  the 
omission  of  any  important  duty,  or  any 
office  of  real  kindness. 

To  tell  you  that  1  am  or  am  not  well, 
that    I  have    or  have  not  been   in  the 
country,  that  I  drank  your  health  in  the 
room  in  which  we  sat  last  together,   and 
tliatyour  acquaintance  continue  to  speak 
of  you  with  their  former  kindness,  topics 
with  which  those  letters  are  commonly 
filled  which  are  written  only  for  the  sake 
of  writing,  I  seldom  shall  think  worth 
communicating  ;  but  if  I  can  have  it  in 
my  power  to  calm  any  harassing  disquiet, 
to  excite  any  virtuous  disire,  to   rectify 
any  important  opinion,   or  fortify   any 
generous  resolution,  you  need  not  doubt 
but  I  shall  at    least  wish  to   prefer    the 
pleasure  of  gratifying  a  friend  much  lebs 
esteemed  than  yourself,before  the  gloomy 
calm  of  idle  vacancy.     Whether  I  shall 
easily  arrive  at  an  e.\act  punctuality   of 
correspondence,  I  cannot  tell.     I  shall, 
at  present,  expect  that  you  will  receive 
this  in  return  for  two  which  I  have  had 
from  you.     The   lirst,  imit-ed,  gave  me 
an    account  so  hopeless  of  the  state   oi 
your  mind,    thatj  it  hardly   admitted  or 
deserved  an  answer;  by  the  second  I  was 
much  better  pleased  ;  and   tlie  pleasure 
will  still  be  increased  by  such  a  narrative 
of  the  progress  of  your  studies,   as  may 
evince   the  continuance  of  an  equal    and 
rational  applicatioi)  of  your  mind  to  some 
useful  ini|uiry. 

You  will,  perhaps,  wish  te  ask,  what 
=tudy  I  v/ould  recommeiul.  I  shall  not 
speak  of  theology,  because  it  ought  not 
to  be  cdnsidered  as  a  question  whether 
you  shall  endeavour  to  know  the  will  ol 
Cod. 

I  shall,  therefore,  consider  only  such 
studies  ns  we  arc  at  liberty  to  pursue  or 
to  neglect  :  and  of  these  I  know  not  how 
)0u  will  make  a  better  choice,  than  hy 
studying  the  civil  law,  as  y<iur  father 
advises,  and  the  ancieiit  languages,  as 
vou  had  determined  for  yourself  ;  at  least 
resolve,  while  you  rem;iin  in  any  settled 
residence,  to  spend  a  certain  number  ot 
hours  every  day  amongst  your  books. 
'i"lie  dissipation  of  thought,  of  which  you 
complain,  is  nothing  more  than  the  vacil- 
lation of  a  mind  suspended  between  dit- 
lercnt  motives,  and  changing  its  direction 


as  any  motive  gains  or  loses  strength. 
If  you  can  but  kindle  in  your  mind  any 
strong  desire,  if  you  can  but  keep  pre- 
dominant any  wish  for  some  particular 
excellence  or  attainment,  the  gusts  of 
imagination  will  break  away,  without  any 
etfecl  upon  your  conduct,  and  commonly 
without  any  traces  left  upon  the  me- 
mory. 

There  lurks,  perhaps,  in  every  human 
heart  a  desire  of  distinction,  which  inclines 
every  man  first  to  hope,  and  then  to   be- 
lieve, that  Nature  has  given  him  some- 
thing peculiar  to  himself.     This   vanity 
makes   one  mind   nurse  aversions,  and 
another  actuate  desires,  till  they  rise  by 
art  much   above    their  •riginal   state  ol 
power;  and  as  art'cction,   in  time   im- 
proves to  habit,   they   at  last    tyrannise 
over  liim  who  at  first  encouraged  them 
only  for  show.     Every  desire  is  a  viper 
in  the  bosom,   who,  while  he  was   chill, 
was    harmless;    but  when  warmth  gave 
him  strength,  exerted  it  in  pois<m.    \  ou 
know  a  gentleman,    who,    when  first  he 
set  his  foot  in  the  gay  world,   as  he  pre- 
pared himself  to   whirl   in  the  vortex  of 
pleasure,  imagined  a  total   indifference 
atid  universal  negl'S^»ce  to  be  the  most 
agreeable  concomitants  of  youth,  and  the 
strongest  indication    of  an  airy   teniper 
and  a  quick    apprehension.     Vacant  to 
every  object,  and  sensible  of  every  im- 
l)ulse,  he  thought  that  all  appearance  of 
diligence  would  deduct  something  from 
the  reputation  of  genius  ;  and  hoped  that 
he  should  appear  to  attain,  amidst  all  the 
ease  of  carelessness  and  all  the  tumult  ot 
diversion,  that  knowledge  and  those  ac- 
complishments which  mortals  of  the  com- 
mon fabric  obtain  only  by  mute  abstrac- 
tion and  solitary  drudgery.  He  tried  this 
scheme  of  life  awhile,   was  made   weary 
of  it  by  his  sense  and  his  virtue,  he  then 
wished    to   return   to   his  studies  ;   and 
raiding  long  habits  of  idleness  and  plea- 
sure luirder  to  be  cured  than  he  expected, 
still  willing  to  retain  his    claim  to  some 
extraordinary  prerogatives,  resolved  tu^ 
common  consequences  of  irregularity  into 
an  unalterable  decree  of  deslmy,  and  coUf 
eluded  that  Nature  had  origmally  form- 
ed  him   incapable  of  rational   employ- 
ment. 

Let  all  such  fancies,  illusive  and    de- 
structive, be  banished  lienceforward  trtrm 
your  thoughts  for    ever.     Resolve,    and 
keep  your  resolution  ;  choose,  apd  pursue 
^  ^  your 
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your  choice.  If  you  spend  this  day  in 
study,  you  will  find  yourself  stilt  more 
able  to  study  to-morrow  ;  not  that  you 
are  to  expect  that  you  shall  at  once  ob- 
tain a  complete  victory.  Depravity  is 
not  very  easily  overcome.  Ucsolutiun 
will  some  time  relax,  and  diligence  will 
sometimes  be  interrupted  ;  but  let  no 
accidental  surprizeor  deviation,  whether 
short  or  long,  dispose  you  to  despon- 
dency. Consider  these  failings  as  inci- 
dent to  all  mankind.  Begin  again  where 
you  left  oft",  and  endeavour  to  avoid  tho 
seducements  that  prevailed  over  you 
before. 

This,  my  dear  Boswell,  is  advice  which, 
perhaps,  has  been  often  given  you,  and 
t;iven  you  without  eft'ect.  But  this  ad- 
vice, if  you  will  not  take  from  others, 
you  must  take  from  your  own  reflections, 
if  you  purpose  to  do  the  duties  of  the 
station  to  which  the  bounty  of  Providence 
has  called  you. 

Let  me  have  a  long  letter  from  you  as 
soon  as  you  can.  I  ho^e  you  continue 
your  journal,  and  enrich  it  with  many  ob- 
servations upon  the  country  in  which 
you  reside.  Jt  will  be  a  favour  if  you 
can  get  me  any  books  in  the  Frtsick  lan- 
guage, and  can  inquire  how  the  poor 
are  maintained  in  the  Seven  Provinces. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate 
servant. 


LETTER    LXXII. 

Dr.  Johnson  a  Mr.  Mr.  Boswell,  chez 
Mr.  IVatcrs,  Banquier,  a  Paris. 

Johnson's-court,   Fleet-Street, 

I>ar  Sir,  J«n.  14,  1766. 

POLOGIES  are  seldom  of  any  use. 
We  will  delay  till  your  arrival  the 
reasons,  good  or  badjwhich  have  made  me 
such  a  sparing  and  ungrateful  correspon- 
dent. Be  assured,  for  the  present,  that 
nothing  has  lessened  either  the  esteem  or 
love  with  which  I  dismissed  you  at  Har- 
wich. Both  have  been  increased  by  all 
that  I  have  been  told  of  you  by  yourself 
or  others  ;  and  when  you  return,  you 
will  return  to  an  unaltered,  and,  I  hope, 
unalterable  friend. 

All  that  you  have  to  fear  from  me  is 
the  vexation  of  ilisappointing  me.  No 
man  loves  to  frustrate  expectations  which 
have  been  formed  in  his  favour;  and  the 


A' 


pleasure  which  I  promise  myself  from 
your  journals  and  remarks  is  so  great, 
that  perhaps  no  degree  of  attention  or 
discernment  will  be  sufficient  to  afford 
it. 

Come  home,  however,  and  take  your 
chance.  I  long  to  see  you,  and  to  hear 
you  ;  and  hope  that  we  shall  not  be  so 
long  separated  again.  Come  home,  and 
expect  such  a  welcome  as  isdue  to  him, 
whom  a  wife  and  noble  curiosity,  has  led, 
where  perhaps  no  native  of  this  country 
ever  was  before. 

I  have  no  news  to  tell  you  that  can 
deserve  your  notice;  nor  would  I  willing- 
ly lessen  the  pleasure  that  any  novelty 
may  give  you  at  your  return.  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  find  it  dillicult  to  keep 
among  us  a  mind  which  has  been  so 
long  feasted  with  variety.  But  let  us 
try  what  esteem  and  kindness  can  ef- 
fect. 

As  your  father's  liberality  has  indulg- 
ed you  with  so  long  a  ramble,  I  doubt 
not  but  you  will  think  his  sickness,  or 
even  his  desire  to  see  you,  a  sufficient 
reason  for  hastening  your  return,  The 
longer  we  live,  and  the  more  we  thiidf , 
the  higher  value  we  learn  to  put  on  the 
friendship  and  tenderness  of  parents  and 
of  friends.  Parents  we  can  have  but 
once  ;  and  he  promises  himself  too  much 
who  enters  life  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  many  friends.  Upon  some  mo- 
tive, I  hope,  that  you  will  be  here  soon  ; 
and  am  willing  to  think  that  it  will  be 
an  inducement  to  your  i-eturn,  that  it  is 
sincerely  desired  by,  dear  Sir,  your  af- 
fectionate humble  servant. 


LETTER    LXXIIL 

Dr.  Johnson  to  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

\_Nct  dated,  but  loritten  about  thei^lh  ofM.irc/j.J 

Dt-ar  Sir, 
T  AM   ashamed    to   think  that  since  I 
-*•  received  your  letter  I  have  passed  so 
many  days  without  answering  it 

I  think  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in 
resolving  your  doubts.  The  reasons  for 
which  you  are  inclined  to  visit  London, 
are,  I  think,  not  of  sufficient  strength  to 
answer  the  objections.  That  you  should 
delight  to  come  once  a  year  to  the  foun- 
tain of  intelligence  and  pleasure  is  very 
natural  ;  but  both  information  and  plea- 
3  A  S  sure 
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sure  must  be  regulated  by  propriety. 
3*leasure,  which  cannot  be  obtained  but 
by  unreasonable  or  unsuitable  expence, 
must  always  end  in  pain  :  and  pleasure, 
which  must  be  enjoyed  at  the  expence  of 
another's  pain,  can  never  be  such  as  a 
vorth3-  mind  can  fully  delight  in. 

What  improvement  you  might  g-^in 
by  coming  U>  London,  you  may  easily 
supply  or  easily  compensate,  by  enjoin- 
ing yourself  some  particular  study  at 
home,  or  opening  some  new  avenue  to 
jnformaiion.  Edinburgh  is  not  yet  ex- 
hausted ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  find  no 
pleasure  here  which  can  deserve  either 
that  you  should  anticipate  any  part  of 
your  future  fcu-tune,  or  that  you  should 
condemn  yourself  and  your  lady  to  penu- 
Tious  frugality  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

I  need  not  tell  you  what  regard  you 
owe  to  Mrs.  Boswell's  entreaties  ;  or 
how  much  you  ought  tostudy  the  happi- 
ness of  her  who  studies  yours  with  so 
much  liiligcnce,  and  of  whose  kindness 
you  enjoy  such  good  efftcts.  Life  can- 
not suljsist  in  society  but  by  reciprocal 
concessions,  bhe  permitted  you  to  ram- 
ble last  year,  you  mqst  permit  her  now  to 
ki  ep  you  at  home. 

Y  ur  last  reason  is  so  serious,  that  I 
an>  unwilling  lo  oppose  it.  Yet  you 
inust  remember,  that  your  image  of  Mor- 
shippiiig  once  a  year  in  a  certain  place, 
ill  imitation  of  the  Jews,  is  but  a  com- 
parion,  and  sitnile  non  est  idem  ;  if  the 
aimual  resort  to  Jerusalem  was  a  duly  to 
the  Jews,  it  wa'«  a  duty  because  it  was 
commanded  ;  and  y.ju  have  no  such  com- 
niand,  therefore  no  such  duty.  It  may 
be  dangerous  to  receive  too  readily,  and 
indulge  loo  fondly,  opinions,  from  whicli 
perhaps,  no  pious  mind  is  wholly  dis- 
engaged, of  local  sanctity  and  local  de- 
votion. You  know  what  strange  effects 
they  have  produced  over  a  great  part  of 
the  Christian  world.  I  am  now  writing, 
and  you,  when  you  read  this,  are  reading 
■under  the  Eye  of  Omnipresence. 

To  what  degree  fancy  is  to  be  admitted 
into  religious  offices,  it  would  require 
much  deliberation  to  determine.  I  am 
far  from  intending  totally  lo  exclude  it. 
fancy  is  a  faculty  bestowed  by  our 
Creator,  and  it  is  reasonable  that  all  his 
gifts  should  be  used  to  his  glory,  that  all 
our  faculties  should  co-operate  in  his 
worship  ;  but  they  are  to  co-operate 
according  to  the  will  of  hira  that  gave 


them,  according  to  the  order  which  his 
wisdom  has  established.  As  ceremonies 
prudential  or  convenient  are  less  obliga» 
tory  than  positive  ordinances,  as  bodly 
worship  is  only  the  token  to  others  or 
ourselves  of  mental  adoration,  so  Fancy  is 
always  to  act  in  subordination  to  Reason. 
We  may  take  Fancy  for  a  companion, 
but  must  follow  Reason  as  our  guide.  We 
may  allow  Fancy  lo  suggest  certain  ideas 
in  certain  places,  but  Reason  must  always 
be  heard,  when  she  tells  us,  that  those 
ideas  and  those  places  have  no  natural 
or  necessary  relation.  When  we  enter  a 
church  wc  habitually  recall  to  mind  the 
duty  of  adoration,  but  we  must  not  omit 
adoration  for  want  of  a  temple  ;  because 
we  know,  and  ought  to  remember,  that 
the  Universal  Lor«l  is  every  where  pre- 
sent ;  and  that,  therefore,  to  come  to 
Jona,  or  to  Jerusalem,  though  it  may  be 
useful,  cannot  be  necessary. 

Thus  I  have  answered  yourletter,  and 
have  not  answered  it  negligently.  I  love 
you  too  well  to  be  careless  when  you  are 
serious. 

I  think  I  shall  be  very  diligent  next 
week  about  our  travels,  which  I  have 
too  long  neglected.  J  am,  dear  Sir, 
your  most,  &c. 

Compliments  to  Madam  and  ftliss. 


LETTER    LXXIV. 
Vr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  James  Macpherson, 

Mr.  James  Macpherson, 
T  RiiCEivED  your  foolish  and  impudent 
**-  letter.  Any  violence  offered  me  \ 
shall  do  my  best  to  repel  ;  and  what  I 
cannot  do  for  myself,  the  law  shall  dp 
for  me.  I  hope  I  shall  never  be  deterred 
from  detecting  what  1  think  a  cheat,  by 
the  menaces  of  a  ruffian. 

What  would  you  have  me  retract?  I 
thought  your  book  an  imposture  ;  I 
think  it  an  imposture  still.  For  this 
opinion  I  have  given  my  reason  to  the 
public,  which  I  here  dare  you  to  refute. 
Your  rage  I  defy.  Your  abilities,  since 
your  Homer,  are  not  so  formidable  ;  and 
what  I  hear  of  your  morals  inclines  me  to 
pay  regard  not  to  what  you  shall  say, 
but  to  what  you  shall  prove,  You  may 
print  this  if  you  will. 
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LRTTRR     LXXV. 

Dr.  Johnson  toJawes  Hus-iidl,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  London,    Aucr. 'J7.   1775. 

T  AM  now  n'turiicd  from  the  iuiuuul 
rai«l)lt'  iiitu  ihe  niiddltr  coinilios. 
Having  M'fii  notliiiin;  that  I  iuui  not  seen 
before,  I  have  nuiliin^  to  relate.  Time 
has  left  that  part  ot  the  island  Tow  an- 
titjuities;  and  commtTce  has  If  It  the 
people  no  singularities.  I  was  gla(i  to 
*  go  abroad,  and,  perhaps,  glad  to  come 
l)ome;  which  is.  in  other  words,  I  was, 
I  am  afraid,  weary  of  b*ing  at  home, 
and  w(-ary  of  being  abrotul.  Is  not  this 
(he  state  of  liie  ?  liut,  if  we  confess  this 
weariness,  let  us  nr.t  lament  it  ;  for  all 
the  wise  and  all  the  good  say,  that  we 
may  cure  it. 

For  liie  black  fumes  which  rise  in  your 
mind;  I  can  prescribe  nothing  but  that 
you  disperse  them  by  honest  business  or 
innocent  pleasure,  and  by  reading  some- 
times easy  and  sometimes  serious.  Change 
of  place  is  useful;  and  I  hope  that  your 
residence  at  Auchinleck  nill  have  many 
good  effects*  *  *   *  *  * 

That  I  should  have  given  pain  to 
Hasay,  I  am  sincerely  sorry  ;  and  am 
therefore  very  much  pleased  that  he  is  no 
longer  uneasy.  He  still  thinks  that  I 
have  represented  him  as  personally  giving 
up  the  chieftainship.  I  meant  only  tiiat 
it  was  no  longer  contested  between  the 
two  houses,  and  supposed  it  settled,  per- 
haps, by  the  cession  of  some  rcmiHe  ge- 
neration in  the  house  of  Dunvegan,  I 
am  .sorry  the  advertisement  was  not  con- 
tinued for  three  or  four  tiu)es  in  the 
papers. 

That  Lord  Monboddo  and  Mr.  Mac- 
queen  shouldcontrovert  a  position  contra- 
jy  to  the  imaginary  interest  of  literary  or 
national  prejudice,  might  be  easily  ima- 
gined ;  but  of  a  standing  fact  there  ought 
to  be  no  controversy  :  if  there  are  men 
with  tails,  catch  an  /loma  caiidafus ;  if 
there  was  writing  of  old  in  the  Highlands 
or  Hebrides,  in  the  Krsc  language,  pro- 
duce the  manuscripts'.  Where  men  write 
they  will  write  to  one  another,  and  some 
of  their  letters,  in  families  studious  of 
their  ancestry,  will  be  kepi.  In  Wales 
there  are  many  manuscripts. 

I  have  now  three  parcels  of  Lord 
Hailes's  History,  which  I  purpose  to  re- 
turn all  the  ne.xt  weet :  that  his  respect 


for  my  little  observations  should  keep  his 
work  in  suspense,  makes  one  of  the  evils 
of  mv  journey.  It  is  in  our  language,  I 
think,  a  new  mode  of  history,  which  tells 
all  that  is  wanted,  and,  1  -oppose,  all  that 
is  known,  without  labv)ured  splendour  of 
language,  or  aflected  subtilty  of  conjec- 
ture. The  e.xaclness  of  his  dates  raises 
my  wonder.  Heseems  to  have  the  close- 
ness (;f  Henault  without  his  constraint, 

Mrs.  Thrale  was  so  entertained  with 
your  '  Journal*,'  that  she  almost  read 
hericlf  blind.  She  has  a  great  regard 
for  you. 

Of  Mrs.  Boswell,  though  she  knows 
in  her  heart  that  she  does  not  love  me, 
I  am  always  glad  to  hear  any  good,  and 
hope  that  she  and  the  little  dear  ladies 
will  have  iieitL'er  sickness  nor  any  other 
affliction.  liul  she  knows  that  she  does 
not  care  what  becomes  of  me,  and  for 
that  she  may  he  sure  that  I  think  her  very 
much  tohlame. 

Never,  my  dear  sir,  do  you  t;ike  it 
into  year  head  to  think  that  I  do  not  love 
you  ;  you  may  settle  yourself  in  full  con- 
tiJence  both  of  my  love  and  my  esteem  ; 
I  love  you  as  a  kind  man,  I  value  you  as  a 
worthy  man,  and  hope  in  time  to  reve- 
rence you  as  a  man  of  exemplary  piety.  I 
hold  you,  as  Hamlet  has  it,  'in  niy  heart 
'  of  heart,'  and,  therefore,  it  is  little  to 
say,  that  I  am,  Sir,  your  afi'ectionate 
humble  servant. 


LETTER     LXXVL 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  BasuelL 

Madam,  J'^'y  2-2.  1777, 

'T'jiour.  II  I  am  well  enough  pleaseii 
-■■  with  the  taste  of  sweetmeats,  very  lit- 
tle of  the  pleasure  which  I  received  at  the 
arrival  of  your  jar  of  marmalade  arose 
from  eating  it.  1  received  it  as  a  token 
of  friendship,  as  a  proof  of  reconciliation, 
thino's  much  sweeter  than  sweetmeats, 
and  upon  this  consideration!  return  you, 
dear  Madam,  my  sincerest  thanks.  By 
having  your  kindness  J  think  I  have  a 
double  security  for  the  continuance  uf 
Mr.  Bosv.'ell's,  which  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  ar,y  tnaq  can  long  keep,  when 
the  influence  of  a,  lady  so  highly  and  so 

*  Mr.  Boswell's  "  .Tournal  of  a  Tour  to  llie 
Hebrides,"  which  that  lady  read  in  the  oii^iuat 
manuscript. 
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justly  valued  operates  against  him.  Mr. 
Bosweil  will  tell  you,  that  I  was  always 
faithful  to  your  interest,  and  always  en- 
deavoured to  exalt  yt'U  in  his  estimation. 
You  must  now  do  the  ume  fop  me.  We 
jiiust  all  help  one  another,  and  you  must 
now  consider  me,  as,  dear  Madam,  }()ur 
most  obliged,  and  most  humble  servant. 

LETTER    LXXVir. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  James  Bosxcell,  Esq. 


O 


Dear  Sir,  Ashbourne,  Sept.  1,  1777". 

:;  Saturday  I  wrote  a  very  short  letter 
immediately  upon  my  arrival  hither, 
to  show  you  that  I  am  not  less  desirous  of 
the  interview  than  yourself.  Life  admits 
not  of  delays  ;  when  pleasure  can  be  had 
it  is  fit  to  catch  it :  every  hour  takes  away 
])art  of  the  things  that  please  us,  and  per- 
haps part  of  our  disposition  to  be  pleased. 
^Vhen  1  came  to  Lichfield,  1  found  my 
old  friend  llarr}-  Jackson  dead.  It  was 
a  loss,  and  a  loss  not  to  be  repaired,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  companions  of  my 
childhood.  1  hope  we  may  long  continue 
to  gain  friends,  but  the  friends  which  me- 
rit or  usefulness  can  procure  us,  are  not 
able  to  supply  the  place  of  old  acquaint- 
ance, with  whom  the  days  of  youth  may 
be  retraced,  and  those  images  revived 
which  gave  the  earliest  delight.  If  you 
and  1  live  to  be  much  older, we  shall  take 
great  delight  in  talking  over  the  llebri- 
dean  .J(»urney. 

In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  contrive  some  other  little  adventure, 
but  what  it  can  be  I  know  not ;  leave  it, 
as  Sidney  says, 

To  virtue,  fortune,  wine,  and  uoaiau's  breast  ; 

for  I  believe  Mrs.  Boswcll  must  have 
some  part  in  the  consultation. 

One  thing  you  will  like.  The  Doctor' 
so  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  likely  to  leave  us 
enough  to  ourselves.  He  was  out  to  day 
before  I  came  down,  and,  I  fancy,  will 
stay  out  to  dinner,  I  have  brought  the 
papers  about  poor  Dodd,  to  show  jou, 
but  you  will  soon  have  dispatched  them. 

Before  I  came  away  I  bei.t  poor  JNIrs. 
Williams  intn  the  country,  very  ill  of  a 
pituitous  defluxion,  which  wastes  her  gra- 
dually away,  and  which  her  physician  de- 
clares himself  unable  to  stop.  I  supplied 
htrasfar  as  could  be  desired,  with  all 


convcniencies  to  make  her  excursion  and 
ab«de  pleasant  and  useful,  but  I  am  afraid 
she  can  oi^ly  linger  a  short  time  in  a  mor* 
bid  state  of  weakness  and  pain. 

The  Thralcs,  little  and  great,  arc  all 
well,  and  purpose  to  go  to  Brighthelm- 
ston  at  Michaelmas.  They  will  invite 
me  to  go  with  them,  and  perhaps  I  may 
go,  but  I  hardly  fhiuk  I  shall  like  to  stay 
the  whole  time;  but  of  futurity  we  know 
but  little. 

Mrs.  Porter  is  well  ;  but  Mrs.  Aston, 
one  of  the  ladies  at  Stowhill,  has  been 
struck  with  a  palsy,  from  which  she  is 
not  likidy  ever  to  recover.  How  soon 
may  such  a  stroke  fall  upon  us  ! 

Write  to  me,  and  let  us  know  when  we 
may  expect  you.  I  am,  dear  Sjr,  youi 
most  humble  servant. 


LETTER      LXXVUI. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  fJphinstofi. 

Sir,  July  ST*.  iTfi.  : 

TTaving  myself  suffered  what  you  are 
■*■  now  suffering,!  well  know  the  weight 
of  your  distress,  how  much  need  you  havq 
of  comfort,  and  how  little  comfort  can 
be  given.  A  loss,  such  as  yours,  lace- 
rates thepiind,  andbreaks  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  purposes  and  hopes.  It  leaves^ 
di^iinal  vacuity  in  life,  which  aflbrds  no- 
thing on  which  the  affections  can  fix,  or 
to  which  endeavour  may  be  directed. 
All  this  I  have  known,  and  it  is  now,  in 
the  vicissitude  of  things,  your  turn  to 
kiiow  it. 

But  in  the  condition  of  mortal  beings,  ' 
one  must  lose  another.  What  uould  be 
the  wretchedness  of  life,  if  there  was  not 
something  always  in  view,  some  Being., 
immutable  and  unfailing,  to  whose  mercy 
man    may    liave  recourse  ?     Tcv  Trpurov 

Here  we  must  rest.  Thp  greatest  Being 
is  the  most  benevolent.  Wc  niust  nof 
grieve  for  the  dead  as  men  without  hope, 
because  we  know  they  are  in  his  hands. 
Wc  have,  indeed,  not  leisure  to  grieve 
long,  because  we  are  hastening  to  Ipllow 
them.  Your  race  and  mine  have  been 
interrupted  by  many  obstacles,  but  we 
must  humbly  hope  for  an  happy  end.  I 
am.  Sir,  your  most  humljle  servant. 
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LETTER     LXKIX. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  James  Boswell,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir,  Sfreatbam,  Sept.  9,1779. 

AUK  you  playing  (he  same  trick  again, 
and  tryinn;  who  can  keep  silence 
longest?  Remember  that  all  tricks  are 
cither  knavish  or  childish  ;  and  that  it  is 
as  foolish  to  make  experiments  upon  the 
constancy  of  a  friend,  as  upon  the  chastity 
o(ii  wife. 

What  can  be  the  cause  of  this  second 
fit  of  silence,  I  cannot  conjecture ;  but 
after  one  trick,  I  will  not  be  cheated  by 
another,  lior  will  harass  my  thoughts 
with  conjectures  about  the  motives  of  a 
man  who,  probably,  acts  only  by  caprice. 
I  therefore  suppose  you  are  well,  and 
that  .Mrs,  Boswell  is  well  too,  and  that 
the  fine  summer  has  restored  Lord  Au- 
chinleck.  I  am  much  better  than  you 
left  me  ;  I  think  I  am  better  than  when  I 
.was  in  Scotland. 

I  forgot  whether  I  informed  you  that 
poor  Thrale  has  been  in  great  danger. 
Iklrs.  Thrale  likewise  has  miscarried,  and 
been  much  indisposed.  Every  body  else 
is  well ;  Langton  is  in  camp.  I  intend 
to  put  Lord  Ilaile's  description  of  Dry- 
den*  into  another  edition,  and  as  I  know 
his  accuracy,  wish  he  would  consider  the 
dates,  which  I  could  not  always  settle  to 
my  own  mind. 

INIr.  Thrale  goes  to  Brighthelmston, 
about  Michaelmas,  to  be  jolly  and  ride 
a  hunting.  I  shall  go  to  town,  or  per- 
haps to  Oxford.  Exercise  and  g;iiety,  or 
rather  carclesiucss,  will,  I  hope,  dissipate 
all  remains  of  his  malady  ;  and  I  likewise 
hope,  by  the  change  of  place,  to  find  some 
opportunities  of  growing  yet  better  my- 
self. I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  humble  scr- 
ant. 

LETTER    LXXX. 

The  ianic  to  the  same. 

Bear  Sir,  April  n,  1750. 

^XTell,  I  had  resolved  to  send  you  the 
Chesterfield  letter  ;  but  I  will  write 
pnce  again  withoHt  it.  Never  impose 
la>ks'upui»  mortals.  To  require  tv.o  things 
is  the  way  to  have  them  both  undone. 


For  the  difficulties  which  you  mention 
in  your  ailairs  I  am  sorry  ;  but  difficulty 
is  now  very  general:  it  is  not  therefore 
less  grievous,  for  there  is  less  hope  of 
help.  I  pretend  not  to  give  you  advice, 
not  knowing  the  state  of  your  affairs,  and 
general  counsels  about  prudence  and  fru- 
gality would  do  you  little  good.  You 
are,  however,  in  the  right  not  to  increase 
your  own  perplexity  by  a  journey  hither; 
and  I  hope  that  by  staying  at  home  you 
will  please  your  father. 

Poor  dearlk'auclerk — Tiec,vt  soIcs,dabis 
juca.  His  wit  and  his  folly,  his  acuteness 
and  maliciousness, his  merriment  and  rea- 
soning, are  now  over.  Such  another  will 
not  often  be  found  among  mankind.  He 
directed  himself  to  be  buried  by  the  side 
of  his  mother,  an  instance  of  tenderness 
whicli  I  hardly  expected.  He  has  left  his 
children  to  the  care  of  Lady  Di.  and  if 
she  dies,  of  Mr.  Langtcn,  and  of  .Mr* 
Leicester  his  relation,  and  a  man  of  good 
character.  His  library  has  been  offerc4 
to  sale  to  the  Russian  ambassador. 

Dr.  Percy,  notwithstanding  all  the 
noise  of  the  newspapers,  has  had  no  lite- 
rary loss  +  .  Clothes  and  moveables  were 
burnt  to  the  value  of  about  one  hundred 
pounds  ;  but  his  papers,  and  I  think  his 
books,  were  all  preserved. 

Poor  i\lr.  Thrale  has  been  in  extreme 
danger  from  an  apoplectical  disorder,  and 
recovered,  beyond  the  expectation  of  his 
physicians  ;  he  is  now  at  Bath,  that  his 
mind  may  be  quiet,  and  Mrs. Thrale  and 
Miss  are  with  him. 

Having  told  you  what  has  happened 
to  your  friends,  let  me  say  something  'o 
you  of  yourself.  You  are  always  com- 
plaining of  melancholy,  anil  I  conclude 
from  those  complaints  that  you  are  fond 
of  it.  No  man  talks  of  that  which  he  is 
desirous  to  conceal,  and  every  man  dp- 
pircs  to  conceal  that  of  which  he  is  asham- 
ed. Do  not  pretend  to  deny  it  ;  mani- 
festitm  hubernwi  furem  ;  make  it  aninva- 
liable  and  obligatory  law  to  yourself 
never  to  menti^jn  your  own  mental  dis- 
eases ;  if  you  are  never  to  speak  of  them, 
you  will  think  on  them  but  little,  and  if 
you  think  little  of  them,  they  will  molest 
yi)u  rare'y.  When  you  talk  of  thein,  it 
is  plain  that  you  want  either  praise  or 
pity  :  for  praise  there  is  no  room,  and 
pity  will  do  you  no  good ;  therefore,  fron^ 


*  Wliicli  Mr.  BosNvcIl  communicated  to  liira         ■+  By  a  fire  in  Nortlminberlatid.!iou5e,  « liere 
from' his   Ltrdsliip.    "  •      ■  iie  fi;;d  an  apartmeat. 

this 
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this  hour  speak  no  mere,  think  no  more 
about  them. 

Your  transaction  with  Mrs.  Stuart  gave 
mtf  great  satisfaction  ;  I  am  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  attention.  Do  not  lose 
sight  of  her,  your  countenance  may  be 
of  great  credit,  and  of  consequence  of 
great  advantage  to  her.  The  memory 
of  her  brother  is  yet  fresh  in  my  mind  ; 
he  was  an  ingenious  and  worthy  man. 

Please  to  make  my  conijiliments  to 
your  lady,  and  to  the  young  ladies.  I 
should  like  to  see  them,  pretty  loves. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  aticctionately. 


LETTER    LXXXI. 
Dr.  Johnson   to  ^Irs.  Thrale. 

Dear  Madam,  J""e  10, 1780. 

"VTou  have  ere  now  heard  and  read 
"*■  enougli  to  convince  you,  that  we 
have  had  something  to  suffer  and  some- 
thing to  fear,  and  therefore  I  think  it 
ijfcessary  to  quiet  the  solicitude  which 
you  undoubtedly  feel,  by  telling  you  that 
t)\<r  calamities  and  terrors  are  now  at  an 
end.  The  soldiers  are  stationed  so  as  to 
be  every  where  within  call ;  there  is  no 
longer  any  body  of  rioters,  and  the  indi- 
viduals are  hunted  to  their  holes,  and 
led  to  prison;  the  streets  are  safe  and 
quiet ;  Lord  George  was  last  night  sent 
to  the  Tower.  Mr.  John  Wilkes  was 
this  day  with  a  party  of  soldiers  in  my 
neighbourhood,  to  seize  the  publisher  of 
a  seditious  paper.  Every  body  walks, 
and  eats,  and  sleeps  in  security.  But  the 
history  of  the  last  week  would  fill  you 
with  amazement  ;  it  is  without  any  mo- 
dern exaniple. 

Several  chapels  have  been  destroyed, 
and  several  inoft'ensive  Papists  have  been 
plundered,  but  the  high  sport  was  to  burn 
the  jails.  This  was  a  good  rabble  trick. 
Tiie  debtors  and  the  criminals  were  all 
set  at  liberty;  but  of  the  criminals,  as 
has  always  happened,  many  are  already 
retaken,  and  two  pirates  have  surrendered 
themselves,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  be  pardoned. 

Government  now  acts  again  with  its 
proper  force  ;  and  we  are  all  again  under 
the  protection  of  the  king  and  the  law. 
I  thought  that  it  would  be  agreeable  to 
you  and  my  master  to  have  my  testimony 
to  the  public  security,  and  thatyou  would 
sleep  more  quietly  when  I  told  yo«  that 


you  are  safe.     I  am,  dearest  Lady,  your 
&c. 


LETTER     LXXXIL 

The  same  to  tin  same. 

Dear  Madam,  London,  Jjhc  12, 1780, 
A  LL  is  well,  and  all  is  likely  to  conti- 
nue  well.  The  streets  are  n'l  quiet, 
and  the  houses  are  all  safe.  'J'his  is  a 
true  answer  io  the  fir^t  inquiry  which  ob- 
trudes itself  upon  your  tongue  at  the  re- 
ception of  a  letter  from  London.  The 
public  has  escaped  a  very  heavy  cnlamity  , 
'J'he  rioters  attempted  the  Bank  on 
Wednesday  night,  but  in  no  great  num- 
ber ;  and,  like  other  thieves,  with  no 
great  resolution.  Jack  \Vilk(.'S  headed 
the  party  that  drove  them  away.  It  is 
agreed,  that  if  they  had  seized  the  Bank 
on  Tuesday,  at  the  height  of  the  panic, 
when  no  resistance  had  been  prepared, 
they  might  have  carried  irrecoverably 
away  whatever  they  had  found.  Jackv 
who  was  always  zealous  for  order  and 
decency,  declares,  that  if  he  be  trusted 
with  power  he  will  not  leave  a  rioter 
alive.  There  is  however  now  no  longer 
any  need  of  heroism  or  bloodshed  ;  no 
blue  ribbon  is  any  lo<iger  worn. 

called  on  Friday  at 

Mrs.  Gardiner's,  to  see  how  she  escaped 
or  what  she  suffered  ;  and  told  her  that 
she  had  herself  too  much  affliction  within 
doors,  to  take  much  notice  of  the  dis- 
turbances without. 

It  was  surely  very  happy  that  you  and 
Mr.  Thrale  were  away  in  the  tumult  ; 
you  could  have  done  nothing  better  than 
has  been  done,  and  must  have  felt  much 
terror  which  your  absence  has  spared 
you. 

We  have  accounts  here  of  great  vio- 
lences committed  by  the  Protectants  at 
Bath  ;  and  of  the  demolition  of  the  mass- 
house.  We  have  seen  so  much  here  that 
we  are  very  credulous. 

Pray  tell  Miss  Burney  that  Mr.  Ilutton 
called  on  me  yesterday,  and  spoke  of  her 
with  praise; not  profuse  but  very  sincere, 
just  as  I  do.  And  tell  Queeney,  that  if 
she  does  not  write  oftener,  I  will  fry  to  A 
forget  her.  There  are  other  pretty  girls  fl 
that  perhaps  I  could  get,  if  I  were  not 
constant. 

My  Lives  go  on  but  slowly.     I  hope 
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to  add  some  to  tlietn  this    week.     I  wish 
they  were  well  done. 

Thus  far  had  I  written  when  I  received 
your  Icttrr  of  battle  and  conHairvation. 
You  certainly  do  right  in  retiring  ;  for 
vlio  can  guess  the  caprice  of  the  rabble  ? 
My  master  and  Qiiceiiey  are  dear  people 
for  not  being  frighted,  and  you  an<l  Bur- 
ne)' are  dear  people  tor  being  frighted. 
I  wrote  to  you  a  letter  of  intelligence  and 
consolation;  wliich,  if  you  staid  for  it, 
j-ou  had  on  Saturday;  and  I  wrote  an- 
other on  Satui^Uiy,  which  perhaps  may 
follow  you  from  Hath, with  someachieve- 
ment  of  John  Wilkes. 

Do  not  be  disturbed  ;  all  danger  here 
is  apparently  over;  but  a  little  agitation 
still  continues.  We  frighten  one  another 
with  seventy  thousand  Scots  to  come 
liither  with  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  and 
Argyle,  and  eat  us,  and  hang  us,  or  drown 
us  ;  but  we  are  all  at  quiet. 

I  am  glad,  though  1  hardly  know  why, 
that  you  arc  gone  to  Brighthelmston 
rather  than  to  Bristol.  You  are  somewhat 
nearer  home,  and  I  may  perhaps  come  to 
fee  you.  Brighthelmslon  will  soon  begin 
to  be  peopled,  and  .Mr.  Thrale  loves  the 
place  ;  and  you  will  see  Mr.  Scrase  ;  and 
though  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  be  so 
outrageously  unroosted,  r  think  that  Bath 
has  had  you  long  enough. 

Of  the  commotions  at  Bath  there  has 
been  talk  here  all  day.  An  express  mu;t 
have  been  sent;  for  the  report  arrived 
many  hours  before  the  post,  at  least  before 
the  distribution  of  the  letters.  This 
report  I  mentioned  in  the  first  part  of 
my  letter,  while  I  was  yet  uncertain  of 
the  fact. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  rioters  are 
^luelled  in  London, their  spirit  will  sink 
in  every  other  place,  and  little  more  mis- 
chief will  be  done,  i  am,  dear  iNiadaui, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER  LXXXIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Madam,  London,  June  It,  1780. 
"P*VERY  thing  here  is  safe  and  quiet. 
■*~^  This  the  first  thing  to  be  told  ;  and 
this  I  told  in  my  last  letter  directed  to 
Brighthelmston.  There  has  indeed  been 
an  universal  panic,  from  which  the  King 
was  the  first  that    recovered*     Without 


the  concurrence  of  his  ministers,  or  the 
assistance  of  the  civil  magistrate,  he  put 
the  soldiers  in  motion,  and  saved  the  town 
from  calamities,  such  as  a  rabble's  go- 
vernment must  naturally  produce. 

Now  you  are  at  ease  about  the  public, 
I  may  tell  you  thatl  am  not  well  ;  I  hav* 
had  a  cold  and  cough  for  some  time,  but  it 
is  grown  so  bad,  that  yesterday  I  fasted 
and  was  blooded,  and  to  day  took  phy- 
sic and  dined  :  but  neither  fasting  nor 
bleeding,  nor  dinner,  nor  physic,  have 
yet  made  me  well. 

No  sooner  was  the  danger  over,  than 
the  people  of  the  Borough  found  out  how 
foolish  it  was  to  be  afraid,  and  formed 
themselves  into  four  bodies  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place  ;  through  which  they 
now  march  morning  and  evening  in  a 
martial  manner. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Thrale  con- 
tinues to  grow  better;  if  he  is  w^ell,  I 
hope  we  shall  be  all  well  :  but  I  am  very 
weary  of  my  cough,  though  I  have  bad 
much  worse.     I  am,  &c. 


LETTER     LXXXIV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  l\Lulam,  London,  June  10,  1780. 
Tf  Air.  Thrale  eats  but  half  his  usual 
"•■  ([uuntity,  he  can  hardly  eat  too  much. 
It  were  better  however  to  have  some  rule 
and  some  security.  Last  week  I  saw  flish 
but  twice,  and  I  think  fish  once,  the  rest 
was  pease. 

You  are  afraid,  you  say,  lest  I  exte- 
nuate myself  too  fast,  and  are  an  enemy 
to  violence:  but  did  you  never  hear,  nor 
read,  dear  Madam,  that  every  man  has 
his  genius,  and  tliat  the  great  rule  by 
which  all  excellence  is  attained,  and  all 
success  procured,  is,  to  follow  genius? 
and  have  you  not  observed  in  all  our 
conversations  that  my  genius  is  al- 
ways in  extremes;  that  I  am  very  noisy, 
or  very  silent;  very  gloomy,  or  very 
merry  ;  very  sour  or  very  kind  .''  And 
would  ye  have  me  cross  my  genius, 
when  it  leads  me  sometimes  to  voracity 
and  sometimes  to  abstinence  ?  You  know 
that  the  oracle  said  follow  your  genius. 
W'hen  we  get  together  again,  (but  when 
alas  will  that  be  ?)  you  can  manage  me, 
and  spare  me  the  solicitude  of  rnanaging 
myself. 

Poor 
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Poor  Miss  O called  on  me.  on 

Saturday  with  that  fond  and  tender  ap- 
i^)lication  which  is  natural  to  misery,  when 
it  locks  to  every  body  for  that  help  which 
fiobody  can  give.  1  was  melted  ;  and 
soothed  and  counselled  her  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  am  to  visit  her  to-morrow. 

She  gave  a  very  honourable  account  of 
tay  dearQueeney;  and  says  of  my  master, 
fliat  she  thinks  his  manner  and  temper 
ijioie  altered  than  his  looks,  but  of  this 
alteration  she  could  give  no  particular 
account;  and  all  that  she  could  sayendtjd 
In  this,  that  he  is  now  sleepy  in  the  morn- 
iiig.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  scantiness 
ol  her  nariation,  she  is  too  busy  within  to 
lurn  her  eyes  n broad. 

i  am  glad  that  Pepys  is  come,  but  hope 
that  resolute  temperence  will  make  him 
tinnccessary.  I  doubt  he  can  do  no  good 
to  poor  Mr.  Scrasc. 

I  stay  at  home  to  work,  and  5-ct  do 
fiot  work  diligently  ;  nor  can  tell  when 
I  shall  lia^e  done,  nor  perhaps  does  any 
body  but  myself  wish  me  to  have  done  : 
for  V  hat  can  they  hope  1  shall  do  better? 
yet  I  wish  the  work  was  over,  and  I  was 
ht  liberty.  And  v.hat  would  I  do  if  I 
•Has  at  liberty  ;  Would  I  go  to  Mrs. 
Aston  and  Mrs.  Porter,  and  see  the  old 
^)!accSi  and  sigh  to  find  that  my  old 
friends  are  gone?  Would  I  recall  plans 
of  iile  which  I  never  brought  into  prac- 
tice^and  hopesof  excellence  which  I  once 
^iifesunjcd,  and  never  have  attained  ? 
^^  ould  I  compare  what  I  now  am  v.ith 
^\hat  I  once  expected  to  have  been  ?  Is 
it  reasonable  to  wish  for  suggestions  of 
shame  and  opportunities  of  sorrow  ? 

Jfyou  pieascj  Madam,  we  will  have 
an  t  nd  of  this,  and  contrive  some  other 
uishes.  I  wibh  I  had  you  in  an  evcninfr, 
iiud  I  wish  1  had  vou  in  a  morniuf!  ;  and 
wish  I  could  iiave  a  little  tulk,  and  see 
jl  little  frolic.  For  all  this  I  must  stay, 
but  life  will  not  stay. 

I  will  end  my  letter  and  go  to  Black- 
more 's  life,  when  I  have  told  you  that  I 
am,  &.C. 


LETTER    LXXXV. 

Mrs.  Thrak  to  Dr.  Johnscn, 

Aug.  2D. 
VvtLL  try,  niy  dear  Sir,  to  tnake  you 
some  amends-,  by  writing  at  least  one 


very  long  letter ;    but  indeed  I  can  think 
only  of  One  thing,  whatever  I  may  say. 

Do  you  recollect  our  laughing  fifteen 
years  ago  at  a  gawky  girl  of  seventeen  ? 
who,  when  her  toast  was  called  for  at  a 
city  table  crowded  with  coarse  men — 
they  were  drinking  sentiments- -Is  not 
says  she,  this  a  pretty  health — What  -wc 
tliink  on  most  and  talk  on  least.  I  am 
come  pretty  much  to  her  case ;  for  it  is 
not  right  to  speak  of  that  which  never 
fails  to  keep  pressing  upon  my  spirits, 
and  preyiijg  upon  my  mind.  Without 
frequent  bleedings,  there  is  however 
danger  on  one  side,  and  by  bleeding  fre- 
quentl}-,  we  induce  as  certain  a  danger 
on  the  other. — We  had  a  visit  yesterday 

from  Mr.  II ;    whom  perhaps  you 

remember,  perhaps  not :  but  our  morn* 
ing  conversation  with  him  will  not  be 
easily  forgotten  hy  me.  I  thought  it 
would  drive  me  wild  upon  the  spot.  In 
such  a  case,  can  there  beany  fears  of  my 
stealing  away  to  Italy  without  you,  when 
I  should  not  think  you,  nor  twenty  more 
such  friends  if  I  could  find  them,  suffi- 
cient to  guard  us  from  the  hazard  of  wild 
exploits.  NVhoever  is  sick  is  surely  safest 
at  home  ;  and  have  we  not  mortifications 
enough  alroarly,  without  going  where  one 
might  be  amused,  in  order  to  be  misera- 
ble ?  Oh,  no !  let  us  be  miserable  in  the 
old  places,  and  not  pollute  scenes  of  plea- 
sure with  objects  of  sorrow. 

Well !  as  you  say,  Queeney  is  begin- 
ning life,  and  so  far  very  happily,  as  it 
is'begun  under  you  tuition  :  she  appears 
to  me  proud  of  your  partiality;  and,  I 
dare  say,  will  try  long  to  deserve  it. 
Vou  are  getting  quite  well  as  it  appears; 
and  when  we  meet,  wc  shall  see  victor 
annornm.  The  lives  will  be  a  standing 
proof  of  your  powers  after  the  grand  cli- 
macteric; and  yoti  make  gay  impromptus 
upon  the  boys,  instead  of  sitting  down 
like  common  mortals  at  seventy,  and  let- 
ting the  boys  make  gay  imuromptus 
upon  you. 

Blackmorc's  life  is  admirable;  who 
says  I  do  not  like  it  ?  I  like  all  the  Wlijg 
lives  prodigiously  :  Akensidc's  best  of 
the  little  ones,  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty- 
disquisition  upon  ridicule  that  pleased 
me  particularly,  and  that  elegant  stric- 
ture on  the  Pleasures  of  Imagination  ; 
which  will  probably  be  much  read  and  ^ 
admired  by  every  one.  It  is  my  sincere  li 
opinion  that  Milton  and  BIackmore,and 

Thomson, 
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Thomson,  would  have  been  all  contenteJ 
with  what  you  have  said  of  them,  thougli 
the  jidmirers  ofLycidai  will  be  angry  no 
doubt. 

The  censures  of  IMilton's  republican 
spirit  would  scarce  have  shocked  him  : 
he  knew  himself  to  be  acrimonious  and 
surly;  like  Young's  Busiris,  who  called 
himself  the  Proud,  and  gloried  in  it. 

Your  account  of  his  domestic  behavi- 
our, however,  puts  me  in  mind  of  the 
licrce  fellow  in  a  droll  book  called  Pom- 
pey  the  Little,  who  comes  home  from 
the  public  house  wliere  he  had  been 
vapouring  and  storming  away  about  li- 
berty of  speech — and  trtats  his  poor  wife 
xvith  the  most  brutal  tyranny,  only  be- 
cause she  just  sa}s,  Indi-ed,  mydear,  I  do 
not  understand  politics.  Your  harsh  ex- 
pressions of  wrarli  againiit  the  author  are, 
at'ter  all,  so  buried  under  the  maje?iic 
praises  bestowed  upon  Paradise  Lost,  that 
even  I  ?m  forced  to  forgive  them.  Poor 
dear  Dr.  Collier  used  always  to  bring 
that  poem  forward  as  a  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  Toryism  ;  for,  says  he,  you 
may  observe  that  it  is  wholly  formed 
upon  our  principles  of  obedience  and  sub- 
ordination ;  and  I  half  wish,  for  the  cake 
of  my  first  friend,  whose  memory  I  shall 
for  ever  revere,  that  his  remark  had 
bfen  preserved  in  this  work  of  your's, 
which  will  doubtless  be  disseminated 
far  and  wide  ;  and,  for  aught  1  know,  take 
possession  of  the  lands  on  which  it  ligiits, 
as  Don  Sebastian  said  of  the  dust  that  his 
body  when  dead  would  be  dried  into. 

And  now  if  you  rail  this  flattery,  I 
can  leave  off  in  a  minute  without  bid- 
ding ;  for  since  you  lion;  have  no  skill  in 
dandling  the  kid,  we  kids  can  expect  but 
jough  returns  for  caresses  bestowed  uptjn 
our  haughty  monarch — So  be  d.ligent, 
dear  Sir,  and  have  done  with  these  men 
that  have  been  buried  these  hundred 
years,  and  do  not  sit  making  verses  that 
never  will  be  written,  'nut  sit  down  steadi- 
ly and  finish  their  lives  who  did  do  some- 
thing; and  then  think  a  little  about  mine, 
which  has  not  been  a  happy  one,  for  all 
you  tease  me  so  concerning  the  pleasures 
I  enjoy,  and  the  Jiattery  I  receive,  all 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  comfort  for 
the  present  distress,  and  sometimes  I  am 
angry  when  I  read  such  stuif.  That  your 
tvc^o  sultanas  are  sick  is  very  uncomfort- 
able for  you  ;  may  be  Dr.  Turton  may 
4o  theia  gcod  :  1  /lever  saw  Dr.Tartou  ^ 


but  mv  heart,  like  Clarissa'-,  naturally 
leans  toward  a  physiciiin.  Le  niLdicin  et 
le  cure,  as  the  French  ttiemselves,  who 
have  gayer  hearts  than  mine,  conf'S=, 
are  the  last  earthly  objects  on  which  iho 
human  hopes  and  humaa  eyes  are  to  be 
fixed  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  unfair  not  to 
let  them  take  up  a  little  of  our  atfectior** 
beforehand. 

If  we  do  go  to  Michelgrove,  Hester 
will  write  all  une  ;  she  is  very  attentive 
to  her  father,  very  dutiful,  and  very  wiie. 
I  hope  my  anxiety  is  concealed  from  her 
pretty  well  ;  it  woulJ  be  exceedingly 
wrong  to  depress  her  spirits,  and  very 
dangerous  to  her  heakli.  I  am  mostsii)* 
ccrly,  OL-ar  Sir,  your  faithful  servant. 

The  conversation  you  enclosed  I  could 
have  written  myself ;  as  Juliet  says,  Yea^ 
but  all  this  did  I  know  before. 


LET  T  L  R     LXXXVX 

Dr.  Juhiis'jn  to  James  Dusziell,  Esq, 

De?.r  Sir,  London,  Aug.  21,  ITR."). 

T  FIND  yo,u  ha.ve  taken  one  of  your  fits 
■  of  taciturnity,  and  have  resolved  nor. 
to  write  till  you  are  written  to;  it  is  but  ii 
peevish  humour,  but  you  shall  have  youi 
way. 

I  have  sate  at  home  m  Bolt-court,  aU 
the  summer,  thinking;  tc  write  theLive;-, 
and  a  great  part  of  the  time  only  think- 
ing. Several  of  them,  however,  are  done, 
and  I  stdl  think   to  do  the  rest. 

Mr,  Thrale  and  his  family  have,  since 
his  illness,  parsed  their  time  first  at  Batt;, 
and  then  at  Brighthelmslon  ;  but  I  have 
heen  at  neit.^it-r  place,  I  would  havf. 
gone  to  Lichfield,  if  I  could  have  hari 
time,  and  I  might  have  hud  time,  if  I 
had  been  active  ;  but  1  have  missed  much, 
and  done  liulc. 

In  the  late  disturbances  JNL-.  Thrrile'3 
house  and  stock  were  in  great  danger  ; 
the  mob  was  pacified  at  their  first  invi^.- 
sion,  with  about  fifty  pounds  in  drink  ar^l 
meat  ;  and  at  their  second^  were  drivers 
away  by  the  soldiers.  Mr,  Strahan  got 
a  garrison  into  his  house,  and  maintained 
them  a  fortnight ;  he  was  so  frighted 
that  he  removed  part  of  his  goods,  Mri . 
Williams  took  shelter  in  thu  Country. 

I  know  not  whether  I  shall  get  a  rambie 
this  autumn  :  it;  is  now  about  the  time 
■when  we  were  irayell.r^g.     J  have,  hovv- 

tvei' 
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€ver,  better  health  than  I  had  then,  and 
hope  you  and  I  may  yet  show  ourselves 
on  some  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 
In  the  mean  time  let  us  play  no  trick, 
fcut  keep  each  other's  kindness  by  all 
means  in  our  power* 

The  bearer  of  this  is  Dr.  Dunbar,  of 
Aberdeen,  who  has  written  and  publish- 
ed a  very  ingenious  book,  and  who  I 
think  has  a  kindness  for  me,  and  will, 
v,hcn  he  knows  you,  have  a  kindness  for 
you. 

I  suppose  your  little  la  ies  are  gl-o«  n 
tall  ;  and  your  son  is  become  a  learned 
young  man.  I  love  ihcm  all,  and  I  love 
your  naughty  lady,  whom  1  never  shall 
persuade  to  love  me.  When  the  Lives 
nre  done,  I  shall  send  them  to  complete 
her  collection,  but  must  send  them  in 
paper,  as  for  want  of  a  pattern,  1  cannot 
bind  them  to  fit  the  rest.  1  am,  Sir, 
jours  most  atlectionaiely. 

LETTER    LXXXVIL 

Dr.  Johnson  to . 


bear  Sir,  Boftcourt,  Aug.  30,  1780. 
*Vr  OT  many  days  ago  Dr.  L.  showed  me 
a  letter,  in  which  you  make  kind 
mention  of  me  :  I  hope  therefore  you 
^ill  not  be  displeased  that  1  endeavour  to 
pieserveyourgood'-will  by  some  observa- 
IJons  which  your  letter   suggested  tome. 

You  are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  im- 
proprieties in  the  daily  service,  bs'  read- 
ing to  an  audience  that  requires  no  ex- 
actness. Your  fear,  I  hope,  secures  you 
from  danger.  They  who  contract  ab- 
surd habits,  arc  such  as  have  no  fear.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  the  same  thing  very 
eften  without  some  peculiarity  ol  man- 
rer;  but  that  manner  may  be  good  or 
bad,  and  a  little  care  will  at  least  preserve 
it  from  being  bad  ;  to  make  it  very  good, 
there  must,  I  think,  be  something  of  na- 
tural or  casual  fcliciiy  which  cannot  be 
taught. 

Your  present  method  of  making  your 
sermons  seems  very  judicious.  Few  fre- 
quent preachers  can  be  supposed  to  have 
sermons  more  their  own  than  your's  will 
be.  Take  care  to  register  somewhere  or 
other  the  authors  from  whom  your  seve- 
lai  discourses  are  borrowed  ;  and  do  not 
imngine  that  you  shall  always  remember 
even  what  perhaps  you  now  think  it  im- 
possible to  forget. 


My  advice  however  is,  that  you  at- 
tempt from  time  to  time  an  original  ser- 
mon, and  in  the  labour  of  composition  drt 
not  bunien  your  mind  with  too  much  at 
once  ;  do  not  exact  from  yourself  at  one 
effort  ofexcogitation  propriety  of  thought 
and  eleganco  of  expression.  Invent  firs?, 
and  then  embellish.  The  production  of 
something,  where  nothing  was  before, 
is  an  act  of  greater  energy  than  the 
expansion  or  decoration  of  the  thing  pro- 
duced. Set  down  diligently  your  thoughts 
as  they  rise  in  the  first  words  that  oc- 
cur, and  when  you  have  matter  you  will 
easily  give  it  form;  nor  perhaps  will 
this  method  be  always  necessary,  for  by 
habit  your  thoughts  ai\d  diction  will  flow 
together. 

The  composition  of  sermons  is  not  very 
diflicult ;  the  divisions  not  only  help  the 
memory  of  the  hearer,  but  direct  the 
judgment  of  the  writer  ;  they  supply 
sources  of  invention,  and  keep  every  part 
to  its  proper  place. 

What  I  like  least  in  your  letter  is  your 
account  of  the  manners  of  the  parish  ; 
from  which  I  gather  that  it  has  been  long 
neglected  by  the  parson.  The  Dean  of 
Carlisle*,  who  was  then  a  little  rector  in 
Northamptonshire,  told  me  that  it  might 
be  discerned  whether  or  no  there  was  a 
clergyman  resident  in  a  parish,  by  th« 
civil  or  savage  manners  of  the  people. 
Such  a  congregation  as  your's  stand  in 
much  need  of  reformation  ;  and  I  would 
not  have  you  think  it  impossible  to  reform 
them.  A  very  savage  parish  was  civi- 
lized by  a  decayed  gentlewoman,  who 
came  among  them  to  teach  a  petty  school. 
My  learned  friend.  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Ox- 
ford, when  he  was  a  young  man,  had  the 
care  of  a  neighbouring  parish  for  fifteen 
pounds  ayear,  which  he  was  never  paid  ; 
but  he  counted  it  a  convenience  that  it 
compelled  him  to  make  a  sermon  weekly. 
One  woman  he  could  not  bring  to  the 
communion  ;  and  when  he  reproved  of 
exhorted  her,  she  only  answered  that  she 
was  no  scholar.  He  was  advised  to  set 
some  good  woman  or  man  of  the  parish, 
a  little  wiser  than  herself,  to  talk  to  her 
in  language  level  to  her  mind.  Such  ho- 
nest, I  may  call  them  holy  artifices,  must 
be  practised  by  every  clergyman,  for  all 
means  must  be  tried  by  which  souls  may 
be  saved.     Talk  to  your  people,  how- 


*  Now  Eiihop  of  Dromore. 
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ever,  as  much  as  you  caiij  and  you  will  of  Him  who  knows  when  to  give  and 
find  that  the  more  frequently  you  con-  when  to  take  away  ;  who  will  look  upon 
vers^ewith  them  upon  rt'li^rous  subjects,  us  with  mercy  through  all  our  variation 
the  more  willingly  they  will  attend,  and  of  existence,  and  who  invites  us  to  call 
the  more  submissively  they  will  learn.  A  on  him  in  the  day  uf  tr()ul)le.  Call  upon 
clergym'-in's  dili^  nee  always  makes  him  him  in  this  ureal  revolution  of  lif*;,  ami 
venerable.  I  think  I  have  now  only  to  call  with  confnience.  You  will  then  find 
say  that  in  the  momentous  work  that  you  comfort  for  the  past,  and  support  for  the 
have  undertaken  I  pr.-iyGcid  to  bless  you.  future.  lie  that  has  given  you  happi- 
1  am.  Sir,  your  moit  humble  servant.  ness   in  marriagf,  to  a  degree  of  which, 

without    personal    knowledge,    1  should 

have  thought  the  description   fabulous, 

LETTER     LXXX\'III.  can  give  you  another  mode  of  happiness 

as  a  mother  ;   and  at  last,  the  happiness 

Dr.Johnton  tu  the  lion. Warren  Hastings^     of  losing  all  temporal  cares  in  the  thoughts 

Esq.  6'yi'f;;.'.T  General  of  Bengal.  of  an  eternity  in  heaven 


Sir,  J.n.  9,1781. 

A  MIDST  the  importance  and  niultipli- 
"^  city  of  atl'airs  in  which  your   great 


I  do  not  exhort  you  to  reason  yourself 
into  tranquillity.  We  must  first  pray, 
and  then  labour  ;  first  implore  the  bless- 
ing of  God,   and    those  means  which  he 


otlice  engages  you,  1    take  the  liberty  of  puts  into  our  hands.     Cultivated  ground 

recalling  your  atterition  for  a  moment  to  has  few  weeds  ;  a  mind  occupied  by  law- 

liteiature,  and  will  not  prolong  the  inter-  ful  business,  has  little  room  for  useless  re- 

ruption  by   an  apology,  which  yourcha-  gret. 

ractcr  makes  needless.  We  read    the  will  to  day  ;  but   I  will 

Mr^  Iloole,  a  gentleman    long  known  not  fill  my  first  letter  with  any  other  ac- 

and  long  esteemed  in   the    India  House,  count  than    that,   with  all    my    zeal    for 

aftei  having  translated  'lasso,  hasunder-  your  advantage,  I  am  satisfied  ;  and  that 

taken  Ariosto,  How  well  he  is  qualified  the  other  executors,  more  used  to  con- 

for  his  undertaking, he  has  already  shown,  sider  property  than  I,  commended  it  for 

.He  is  desirous,  .Sir,  of  yourfavour  in  pro-  wisdom  and  equity.      Yet  why  should    I 

moling  his  prop<;sals,  and  flatters  me  by  not  tell  you  that  you  have  live  hundred 

supposing    that   my  testimony  may   ad-  pounds  for  your  immediate  expences,  and 


vance  his  interest. 

It  is  a  new  thing  for  a  clerk  of  the  In- 
<lia  House  to  traublate  poets. — It  is  new 
for  a  Governor  of  Bengal  to  patronize 
learning.  That  he  may  find  his  inge- 
nuity rewarded,  and  that  learning  may 


two  thousand  pounds  a  year,    with  both 
the  houses  and  all  the  goods  ^ 

Let  us  pray  for  one  another,  that  the 
time,  whether  long  or  short,  that  shall 
yet  be  granted  us,  may  be  well  spent  ; 
and    that  when    this  life,   which  at  the 


flourish  under  your  protection,  is  the  wiili     longest  is  very  short,   shall   come  to  an 
of,  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant.  end,  a  better  may  begin  which  shall  ne- 

ver end,     lam,    dearest  iMadam,  your, 
Uc. 
LETTER  LXXXIX. 


Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrak^  on  the  Death 
of  Mr.  Thrale. 

London, 
Dearest  Madam,  April  5,  1781. 

/*^F  your  injunctions  to  pray  for  you 
and  write  to  you,  I  hope  to  leave 
neither  unobserved  ;  and  I  hope  to  find 
you  willing  in  a  short  time  to  allcviato 
your  trouble  by  some  other  exercise  of 
the  miud.  I  am  not  without  my  part  of 
the  calamity.  No  death  si  nee  th;tt  of  my 
wife  has  ever  oppreesed  me  like  this.  But 
let  us  remember,  that  we  are  in  the  bands 


LETTER    XC. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Madam,  April  7,t78f, 

T  HOPE  you  begin  to  find  your  miud 
"''  grow  clearer.  My  part  of  the  loss 
hang?  upon  me.  I  have  lost  a  friend  of 
boundless  kindness  at  an  age  v.hen  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  1  should  find  ano- 
ther. 

Ifyou  think  change  of  place  likely  to 
relieve  you,  thyre  is  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  go  tt,"  Bath  ;  iha  distances  uti' 
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unequal,  but  with  regard  to  practice  and 
business  they  are  the  same.  It  is  a  day's 
journey  from  either  place;  and  the  post 
is  more  expeditious  and  certain  to  Bath. 
Consult  only  your  own  inclination,  for 
there  is  reallyfjoother  principle  of  choice. 
Cod  direct  and  bless  you. 

Mr.  C has   ofiered     Mr.    P 

money,  but  it  was  not  wanted.  I  hope 
we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  make  you 
less  unhappy,  and  you  must  do  all  you 
can  for  yourself.  What  we,  or  what  you 
can  do,  will  for  a  time  be  but  little  ;  yet 
certainly  that  calamity  which  may  be 
considered  as  doomed  to  fall  inevitably 
on  half  mankind,  is  not  finally  without 
alleviation. 

It  is  something  for  me,  that  as  I  have 
fiot  the  decrepitude  I  have  not  the  cal- 
lousness of  old  age.  I  hope  in  time  to  be 
less  afflicted.     1  am,  dec, 


LETTER    Xd. 
Dr.  Johnson  io  Mrs.  Thrale. 

London/ 
Dearest  Madam,  April  0,  i78i. 

nPfiAX  you  are  gradually  recovering 
your  tranquillity  is  the  ci?'ect  to  be 
humbly  expected  from  trust  in  God.  Do 
not  represent  life  as  darker  than  it  i<. 
Your  loss  has  been  very  great,  but  y(Hi 
retain  more  than  almost  any  other  can 
hope  to  possess.  You  are  high  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind  ;  you  have  children 
from  whom  much  pleasure  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  and  that  you  wil!  find  many 
friends  vou  have  no  roasoii  to  doubt.  Ol 
my  friendship  be  it  worth  more  or  kss 
1  hope  vou  think  yourself  certain,  with- 
out much  art  or  can;,  it  will  not  be  easy 
for  nie  to  repay  the  benclils  that  I  haxe 
received  ;  but  I  hope  Ux  be  always  ready 
at  vour  call.  Our  sorrow  lists  dill'erent 
ot!cCts  ;  sow  are  withdrawn  into  solitude, 
Hnd  I  am  driven  into  company.  I  am 
iifraid' of  thinking  what  I  have  lost.  I 
never  had  such  a  friend  before.  Let  me 
Jiave  your  prayers  and  those  of  my  dear 
Queeney. 

'Ihe  prudence  and  resolution  of  your 
dcsiar.  to  return  so  soon  loyuur  business 
and  your  duty  deserves  grrat  praise;  I 
^4^illl  comnuinicate  it  on  Wednesday  to 
the  other  executors.  Be  ph^ast-d  to  let 
mo  kncv.-  whether  you  would   have   me 


come  to  Streatham  to  receive  you,  or  stay 
here  till  the  next  day.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER    XCIL 

The  same  to  the  saint. 

Dear  Madam,  London,  April  II,  im. 
T  A  M  glad  to  hear  from    my   dear  Miss 

that  you  have  recovered  tranquillity 
enough  to  think  on  bathing;  but  there  is 
no  disposition  in  the  world  to  leave  you 

long  to  yourself.     Mr.  P pretends 

that  your  absence  produces  a  thousand 
difficulties  which  I  believe  it  does  not 
produce.  He  frights  Mr.  C***.  Mr, 
C    ■  is  of  my  mind,  that  there  is  no 

need  of  hurr}-.  I  would  not  have  this  im- 
portunity give  you  any  alarm  or  disturb- 
ance ;  but,  to  pacify  it,  come  as  soon  as 
you  can  prevail  upon  your  mind  to  min- 
gle with  business.  I  think  business  the 
best  remedy  for  grief  as  soon  as  it  can  Le 
admitted, 

Vi'e  inet  to  day,  and  were  told  of 
mountainous  difliculties,  till  I  was  pro- 
voked to  tell  them,  that  if  there  were 
really  so  much  to  do  and  suffer  there  ^ 
would  be  no  executors  in  the  world.  Do 
not  suffer  yourself  to  be  terrified. 

I  comfort  you,  and  hope  God  will  bless 
and  supportyou;but  I  feel  myself  like  a 
man  beginning  a  ne.  course  of  lile.  I 
had  interwoven  myself  with  my  dear 
friend  ;  but  our  great  care  ought  to  be, 
that  we  may  be  fit  and  read^s  when  in  a. 
short  time  we  shall  be  called  to  follow 
him. 

'I'here  is,  however  no  use  in  commu- 
nicating to  you  my  heaviness  of  heart, 
I  thank  dear  Miss  for  her  letter.-     1  aiu, 

LETTER     XCill, 
The  samt  to  the  smne. 

London, 
Dearest  Madam,  April  V2,  i?8i. 

'^T'ou  will  not  suppose  th»t  much  hai 
■*-  happened  since  last  night,  nor  indeed 
is  this  a  time  tor  talking  muclj  of  loss  and 
nain.  The  business  of  Christiansis  now 
for  a.  few  days  in  their  own  bosoms.  Go(t 
nrant  us  to  do  it  properly.  I  hope  you 
"ain  rrround  on  your  afiiiction.  1  hope 
to  overcome  niiiie.  You  and  IMiss  must 
comfort  one  another.  May  you  long  li»e 

happ'.ly 
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happily  together.  I  have  nobody  whom 
I  expect  to  share  my  uneasiness,  nor,  if  I 
could  communicate  it,  would  il  be  less. 
I  give  it  little  vent,  and  amuse  il  as  I  can. 
Let  us  pray  tor  one  another.  And,  when 
we  meet,  we  may  try  what  fidelity  and 
leiiderness  will  do  for  uj. 

There  is  no  wisdom  in  useless  and 
hopeless  sorrow  ;  Ijut  there  is  something 
in  it  so  like  virtue,  that  he  who  is 
wholly  without  it  cannot  be  loved,  nor 
will  by  me  at  least  be  thought  worthy  of 
esteem.  My  noxt  ietter  will  bii  to  Queeny. 
I  am,  6tc. 

LETTER  XCIV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Madam,  April  u.  irai. 

"|i>f"Y  intention  was  to  have  written  this 
•*■'*•  day  to  my  dear  Queeney  ;  but  I 
have  just  heard  from  you,  and  therefore 
this  letter  shall  be  yours.  I  am  glad 
that  you  find  the  behaviour  of  your  ac- 
<{uaintance  such  as  you  can  commend. 
The  world  is  not  so  unjust  or  unkind  as  it 
is  peevishly  represented.  Those  who  de- 
serve well  seldom  fail  to  receive  from 
otherssuch  services  as  they  can  perform  ; 
but  few  have  much  in  their  power,  or 
are  so  stationed  as  to  have  great  leisure 
from  their  own  affairs,  and  kindness  must 
be  commonly  the  exuberance  of  content. 
The  wretched  have  no  compassion,  they 
can  dp  good  only  from  strong  principles 
of  duty. 

I  purpose  to  receive  you  at  Streatham, 
but  wojider  that  you  come  so  soon. 

I  sent  immediately  to  Mr.  Perkins  to 
send  you  twenty  pounds,  and  intended  to 
secureyou  from  disappointment  by  inclos- 
ing a  note  in  this  ;  but  yours  written  on 
Wednesday  lllh,  came  not  till  Saturday 
the  I4th,  and  mine  written  to-night,  will 
not  come  befoie  you  leave  Brighthelm- 
ston,  unless  you  have  put  Monday  next 
for  Monday  sevennight,  which  1  suspect, 
as  you  mention  no  alteration  of  your 
raind.     I  am,  &c. 

LETTER   XCV. 

Mrs.  Thrale  to  Dr.  Johnson, 

Dear  Sir,  Nor.  2, 

'T'here  was  no  need  to  be  enraged,  be- 
-*•  cause  I  thought  you  might  easily 


forgL't  a  transaction  not  at  all  pleasing  to 
remember  ;  n(^r  no  need  that  I  should  ba 
enraged  if  you  had  indeed  forgotten  it— • 
but  you  was  always  suspicious  in  matters 
of  memory.  Cummins  does  not  forget  it, 
however,  as  I  can  tell  you  more  at  large. 
My  health  is  growing  very  bad  to  be 
sure.  I  will  starve  still  more  rigidly  foe 
a  while,  and  watch  myself  carefully  :  but 
more  than  six  months  will  I  not  bestow 
upon  thdt  subject ;  you  shall  not  have  ia 
me  a  valetudinary  correspondent,  who  is 
always  writing  such  letters,  that  to  read 
the  labels  tied  on  bottles  by  an  apothe- 
cary's boy  would  be  more  eligible  and 
amusing  ;  nor  will  I  live  like'Flavia  ia 
Law's  Serious  Call,  who  spends  half  her 
time  and  money  on  herself,  with  sleeping 
draughts  and  waking  draughts,  and  cor- 
dials and  broths.  My  desire  is  al.cays 
to  determine  against  my  own  gratifica- 
tion, so  far  as  shall  be  possible  for  ray 
body  to  co-operate  with  my  mind,  and 
you  will  not  suspect  me  of  wearing 
blisters,  and  living  wholly  upon  vecre- 
tables  for  sport.  If  that  will  do,  the 
disorder  may  be  removed;  butifhealtli 
is  gone,  and  gone  for  ever,  we  will  act  as 
Zachary  Pearce  the  famous  bishop  of 
Rochester  did,  when  he  lost  the  wife  he 
loved  so— call  for  one  glass  to  the  healtli 
of  her  who  is  departed,  never  more  to 
return — and  so  go  quietly  back  to  the 
usual  duties  of.life,  and  forbear  to  men- 
tion her  again  from  that  time  till  the  last 
day  of  it, Susan  is  exceedingly  ho- 
noured, I  think,  by  Miss  Seward's  in- 
quiries, and  I  would  hare  Susan  think  so 
too  ;  the  humbler  one's  heart  is,  the 
more  one's  pride  is  gratified,  if  one  may 
use  so  apparently  Irishan  expression,  but 
the  meaning  of  it  does  not  lie  deep. 
They  who  are  too  proud  to  care  whether 
they  please  or  no,  lose  much  delight 
themselves,  and  give  none  to  their  neigh- 
bours. Mrs.  Porter  is  in  a  bad  way, 
and  that  makes  you  melancholy  ;  the  vi- 
sits to  Stowhill  will  thisyear  be  more  fre- 
quent than  ever.  I  am  glad  Watts's  Im- 
provement of  the  Mind  is  a  favourite 
book  among  the  Lichfield  ladies ;  it  is  so 
pious,  so  wise,  so  easy  a  book  to  read  for 
any  person,  and  so  useful,  nay  necessary^ 
are  its  precepts  to  us  all,  that  I  never 
cease  recommending  it  to  our  young 
ones.  It  is  d  la  portSe  de  chncwi  so,  vet 
never  vulgar;  but  Law  beats  him  ht 
wit  :  and  the  names  are  never  happy  m 
3  B  Ws  ts 
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WaHs  i-.omehow.  I  fancy  there  was  no 
comparison  between  thescliolastic  learn- 
ing of  the  two  writers  ;  but  there  is  pro- 
digious knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
and  perfect  acquaintance  with  common 
life  in  the  Serious  Call.  Vou  used  to 
say  you  would  not  trust  me  with  that 
uuthor  up-stairs  on  the  dressing-room 
i.hclf,yct  I  now  half  wish  I  had  never  fol- 
lowed any  precepts  but  his.  Our  lasi-es, 
indeed,  might  possibly  object  to  the  edu- 
cation given  her  daughters  by  Law's 
Kusebia. 

That  the  ball  did  so  liale  towards  di- 
verting you,  I  do  not  wonder  :  what  can 
a  ball  do  towards  diyertingany  one  who 
has  not  other  hopes  anfl  other  designs 
than  barely  to  see  people  dance,  or  even 
to  dance  himself?  They  who  are  enter- 
tained at  the  ball  are  never  much  amused 
pU  the  ball  I  believe,  yet  I  love  the 
<lance  on  Quceney's  birth -day  and  yours, 
where  none  but  very  honest  and  very 
praise- woi thy  passions,  if  passions  they 
can  be  called,  heighten  the  mirth  and 
gaieiy.  It  has  been  thought  by  many  wiise 
folks,  that  we  fritter  our  pleasures  all 
Hway  by  roliiicment,  and  when  one  reads 
Goldsmith's  works,  eithorVerso  or  prose, 
one  tuTicies  that  incorrupt  life  there  is 
more  enjoyment — ycti-r  sliould  find  lit- 
tle solace  from  alehouse  merriment  or 
cottage  carousals,  whatever  the  best 
u-rcitlcr  on  the  great  might  do  I  suppose; 
iiiero  brandy  and  brown  sugar  ,V(;j/c«r,like 
that  which  Foptc  presented  the  Cherokee 
kmgs  with,  and  won  their  hearts  from 
our  line  l;idies.  who  treated  them  with 
sponge  biscuits  and  Fronriniac.  I  am 
glad  Queeney  and  you  are  to  resolve  so 
stoutly,  and  labour  so  vioicntiv  ;  such  a 
union  may  mafo'.  her  wimt  and  y(ai  hap- 
pier, and  can  give  me  Jiothing  but  de- 
light. 

^Ve  read  a  good  deal  hore  in  your  ab- 
sence, that  is,  /  do:  it  lb  btlterv.e  safe 
ail  together  than  in  separate  rooms  ;  bet- 
ter that  lrea(i  than  not  ;  and  better  that 
i  "should  jiever  read  '.vhat  is  not  lit  for  the 
young  ones  to  hear  :  besides,  I  atn  sure 
They  must  hear  that  which  ,1  read  out  to 
the/n,  and  so  one  save->  the  trouble  of 
Commanding  whatojie  kiiows  wil!  iif v(  r 
be  ob('\td. — I  can  find  no  other  way  as 
well.  '  ^ 

Come  home,  however,  for  it  is  dull 
liviiig  Without  yon.— Sir  Philip  and  Mr. 
ScUviU  call  viry  often,  and  are  fxcci-d- 


inglykind.  I  see  them  always  with  gra- 
titude and  pleasure  ;  but  as  the  first  has 
left  us  now  for  a  month,  come  home 
therefore.  You  are  not  happy  away,  and 
I  fear  I  shall  never  be  happy  again  in 
this  world  between  one  thing  and  ano- 
ther. My  health,  flesh,  and  complexion 
are  quite  lost,  and  I  shall  have  a  red  face 
if  I  live,  and  that  will  be  tnighty  detest- 
able— a  humpback  would  be  less  offen- 
sive vastly. 

This  is  the  time  for  fading  :  the  year 
is  fading  round  us,  and  every  day  shuts 
in  more  dismally  than  the  last  did.  I 
never  passed  so  melancholy  a  summer, 
though  1  have  passed  some  that  were 
more  painful  ;  privation  is  indeed  sup- 
posed to  be  worse  thap  pain. 

Instead  of  trying  the  Sortes  Virgilianai 
for  our  absent  friends,  we  agreed  after 
dinner  to-day  to  ask  little  Harriet  what 
they  were  doing  now  who  used  to  be 
our  common  guests  at  Streatham.  Dr. 
Johnson  (says  she)  is  very  rich  and 
wise,  Sir  Philip  is  drowned  in  the  wa- 
ter— and  Mr.  Pio.rzi  is  very  sick  and 
lame,  poor  man  I  What  a  curious  way  of 
droiding  !  all  in  her  little  soft  voice. 
Was  not  there  a  custom  among  the  an- 
cients in  som.e  country — it  is  mentioned 
ill  Herodotus,  if  I  remeniLer  right — tha( 
they  took  that  method  of  inquiring  into 
futurity  from  the  mouths  of  infants  under 
three  years  old  ^ — but  I  will  not  swear  to 
the  book  i  have  read  it  in.  1  he  scrip- 
tural expression,  however.  Out  oftlt^ 
niouihs  of  babes  and  .^uck!irig,<i,SfC,  is  likely 
enough  to  allude  to  it,  if  it  were  once  a 
gereral  practice.  In  Ireland,  where  the 
peasants  arc  mad  r.ftor  play,  particularly 
back-gammcn,  Mr.  Murphy  says,  they 
will  even,  when  deprived  of  the  necessa- 
ries for  continuing  so  favourite  a  game, 
cut  the  turf  in  a  clean  spot  of  green  sward 
and  niake  it  into  tables  for  thaf  amuse- 
ment, setting  a  little  baby  boy  behind  the 
hedge  to  call  their  throws  for  ihem,  and 
supply  with  his  unconscious  decisions  the 
place  of  box  and  dice. 

Adieu,  dear  Sir,  and  be  as  cheerful  as 
you  can  this  gloomy  season.  I  see  no- 
body happy  hereabouts  but  the  Burney^; 
they  love  each  other  with  uncommcMj 
warmth  of  family  aft'ection,  and  are  be- 
loved by  the  world  as  much  as  if  their 
fonriness  were  less  concentrated.  The 
Captiiin  has  got  a  lii'ty-giin  ship  now, 
aiiu  wo  are  all  iO    rejoiced.    Once  more 

tarcwell, 
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farewell,  and  do  not  forget  Streatham 
nor  its  inJiabitants,  wlio  are  all  much 
yourii — and  most  so  of  all,  your  faithful 
servant. 

Wc  never  name  Mr.  Newton,  of  Lich- 
frtld ;    I   hope    neither  he  nor   his  fine 

China  begin  to    break  yet of   other 

friends  there  the  accounts  get  very  bad 
to  be  sure. 


LETTER    XCVI. 
Dr.  Johnson  t0  Mrs.  Thrak, 

Dear  Madam,  Ashboume.Nov.  il,  I78i. 
T  HAVE  a  mind  to  look  on  Queeney   as 

my  own  dear  ^\\\  ;  and  if  I  set  her 
a  bad  example,  I  ought  to  counteract  it 
by  good  precepts  ;  and  he  that  knows  the 
consequenc«sofany  fault  is  best  qualitied 
to  tell  them.  I  have  through  my  whole 
progress  of  authorship  honestly  endea- 
voured to  teach  the  right,  though  I  have 
not  been  sufficiently  diligent  to  practise  it, 
and  have  offered  mankind  my  opinion  as 
a  rule,  but  never  professed  my  behavi- 
our as  an  cxamplf. 

I  shall  bo  very  sorry  to  lose  Mr. -, 

hut  why  should  he  so  certainly  die? 
***  needed  not  have  died  if  he  had 
tried   to   live.     If  Mr.  will  drink 

a  great  deal  of  water,  the  acrimony  that 
corrodes  his  bowels  will  be  diluted,  if  the 
cause  be  only  acrimony;  but  I  suspect  dy- 
senteries to  be  produced  by  aniraalcula, 
which  I  know  not  how  to  kill. 

If  the  medical  man  did  me  good,  it 
was  by  his  beniivolence  ;  by  his  pills  I 
never  mended.  \  am,  however,  rather 
betler  than  I  was. 

Dear  Mrs.-  — ,  she  has  the  courage 
becoming  an  admiral's  lady,  but  courage 
is  no  virtue  in  her  cause. 

I  have  been  at  Lichfield  persecuted 
with  solicitations  to  read  a  poem  ;  but  I 
sent  theauthor  word,  that!  would  never 
review  the  work  of  an  anonymous  author ; 
for  why  shouhl  I  put  my  name  in  the 
power  of  one  who  will  not  trust  me  with 
his  own  I  With  this  answer  Lucy  was  sa- 
.^islied,  and  I  think  it  may  satisfy  aH 
whom  it  may  concern. 

ifC y  did  nothing  for  life  but  add 

weight  to  its  burden,  and  darkness  to  its 
gloom,  he  is  kindest  to  those  from  whom 
he  is  farthest.  1  hope,  when  I  come, 
pot  to  advance  perhaps  your  pleasures, 


though  even  of  that  I  shall  be  unwilling 
to  despair ;  but  at  least  not  to  increase 
your  inconveniences,  which  would  be  a 
very  unsuitable  return  for  all  the  kind- 
ness that  you  have  shown  to,  Madam, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER  XCVir. 
The  sof/ie  to  the   same. 

y^  ,  Ashbourne, 

Dearest  Madam,  Nov,  14,  n6l. 

JJere  is  Doctor  Taylor,  by  a  resolute 
adherence  to  bread  and  milk,  with  a 
better  appearance  of  health  than  he  has 
had  tor  a  Jong  time  past  :  and  here  am 
,  hvmg  very  temperately,  but  with  very 
little  amendment.  But  the  balance  is  not 
jKirhaps  very  unequal  :  he  has  no  plea- 
sure like  that  which  I  receive  from  the 
kind  impo.tunity  with  which  you  invite 
inc  to  return.  There  is  no  danger  of 
very  long  delay.  There  is  nothing  in 
tins  part  of  the  world  that  can  counteract 
your  attraction. 

'Ihehurtin  my  leg  has  grown  well 
slowly,  according  to  1  lector's  prognostic, 
atid  seems  now  to  be  almost  healed  :  but 
njy  nights  are  very  restless,  and  the  days 
aic  therefore  heavy,  and  1  hare  not  vour 
conversation  to  cheer  them. 

1  am  \villing,however,to  hear  that  there 
IS  happiness  in  the  world,  and  delrght  to 
t.iink  on  the  pleasure  ditfused  among  the 
Burncys.  I  question  if  any  ship  upon  the 
ocean  goes  out  attended  with  more  good 
wishes  than  that  which  carries  the  fate  of 
Burncy.  I  love  ail  of  tiiat  breed  whom  I 
can  be  said   to  know,     and  one   or  two 
whom  i  hardly  know  I  love  upon  credit, 
and  love  them    because   they    love  each 
other.  Of  this  consanguineous  unanimity 
J  have  hud  never  much  experience  ;  but 
It  appears  to  me   one  of  the  great   leni- 
tives of   life  :  butit  has  thisdeficience, 
that  It  is  never  found  when  distress  is  mu- 
tual— He  that  has  less  than  enough  for 
himself  has  nothing  to  spare,  and  as  every 
man  feels  only  his  own  necessities,  he  is 
apt  to  think  those  of  others  less  pressing, 
and  to  accuse  them  of  withholding  jvhaj 
in  truth  t!iey  cannot  give,     lie  that  has 
his  foot  firm  upon  dry  ground  may  pluck 
another  out  of  the  water;    but  of  those 
that  are  all  afloat,  none  has  any  care  bus 
for  himsejf. 
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LETTER     XCVIII. 
Mrs.  Thrale  to  Dr.  Johnson. 


We  do  Rot  hear  that  the  deanery  is  yet  ment  has  spread  all  over  the  continent,  or 
given  away,  and,  though  nothing  is  said,  whether  it  is  confined  to  our  own  island  : 
I  believe  much  is  still  tboiight  about  it.  when  we  were  in  France  we  could  form 
Hope  travels  t/irough — • —  little  judgment,  as  our   time  was  passed 

I  am,  dearest  of  all  dear  ladies,  your,  chiefly  among  English  ;  yet  I  recollect 
&C.  that  one  fine    lady,   who  entertained  us 

very  splendidly,  put  her  mouth  to  the 
tea  pot,  and  blew  in  the  spout  when  it 
did  not  pour  freely.  My  maid  Peggy 
would  not  have  touched  the  tea  after 
such  an  operation.  Was  it  convenient, 
and  agreeable,  and  wise,  and  fine,  I 
Dear  Sir.  Streatham,  June  14-     should  like  to  see  the  world    bei;ond   sea 

T  AM  glad  you  confess  yourself  peevish,     very  much  ! 

for  confession  must    precede   amend- 
ment. Do  not  study  to  be  more  unhappy  But  fate  has  fait  bound  her 
than  you    are,  and   ifyoucaiieut    and            Wiih  St^x  uine  timts  round  her. 
sleep  well,  do  not  be   frighted,  lor  there 

can  be  no  real  danger.  Are  you  ac-  So  your  friend  must  look  on  the  waves  at 
quaintcd  with  Dr.  Lee,  the  ftlasier  of  Bnghtlulmbton  without  breathing  a  wish 
Baiiol  College?     And  are    you  not  de-     to  cross  them. 

lighted  with  his  gaiety  of  manners  and  Mean  time  Ictus  be  as  wicrry  as  read - 
youthful  vivacity  now  thnt  he  is  eighty-  ing  Burton  upon  Melancholy  will  make 
six  years  old  ?  I  never  heard  a  more  us.  Voubid  me  study  that  book  in  your 
perfect  or  excellent  pun  than  his,  when  absence,  and  now,  What  have  I  found  ? 
some  one  told  him    how  in  a  late  dispute     Why,  I  have  found,   or  fancied,  that  he 


among  the  Privy  counsellors,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  struck  the  table  with  such  vio- 
lence that  he  split  it  :  No,  no,  no,  re- 
plied the  master  dryly,  I  can  banllv  per- 


has  been  cruelly  plundered  :  that  Mil* 
ton's  first  idea  of  L'Allegro  and  II  Pen- 
seroso  were  suggested  by  the  verses  at  the 
beginning;  that  Savage's  Speech  ofSui- 


suade    myself  that    he   split  the    Tuble^  cide  in  the  Wanderer,  grew   up    out  ofa 

though  I   believe  he   dhidcd   the  Board,  passage  you  probably  remember  towards 

Will  you  send  me  any  thing  better  from  the  '2l6lh  page;  that  Swift's   Tale  of  the 

Oxford  than  this  ?  for  theie  mubt  be  no  Woman  that  holds  water  in  her  mouth, 

more  fastidiousness  now  ;  no  more  refus-  to  regain  her  husband's  love  by  silence, 

ing  to  laugh  at  a  good  quibble,  when  you  had  its  source  in  the  same  farrago  ;    and 

so  loudly  profcbs  the  want  of  amusement  that  there  is  an  odd  similitude    between 

and  the  necessity  of  diversion,  liuw  the  niy  Lord's  trick   upon  Sly    the   Tinker, 

people  of  this  age  do  cry  for  rattles  is  in-  in  Shakespear's  Taming    of  the    Shrew, 

deed  little  to  its  credit,  for  knowled"e  is  and  some  stuff  1  have  been    reading   in 


diffused  most  certainly,  if  not  increased, 
and  that  ought  to  stand  instead  of  perpe- 
tual variety  one  would  think.  Apropos 
to  general   improvement  :  1  was  reading 


Burton. 

And  now,  dear  Sir,  be  as  comfortable 
as  you  can,  and  do  not  dun  me  for  that 
kindness  which  has  never  been  withheld, 


the  Spectator  to  Sophy  while  my   maid  only  because  it  is  cold  weather  and  you 

prepared  my  curls  yester-morning;  it  was  want  employment  ;   but    be   gentle  and 

theSd  vol.  217,  where  the  man  complains  tranquil    like  Dr.  Adams,  or  gay  and 

ofan  indelicate  mistress, who  said  on  some  flashy  like  Dr.  Lee,   and  then what 

occasion  that  her  stomach  ached,  and  la-  then  ?    Why  then  you  will  deserve  Miss 


jnented  how  her  teeth  had  got  a  seed 
stuck  between  them. — The  woman  that 
dressed  me  was  o  astonished  at  this  gross- 
ness,  though  common  enough  in  Addi- 
son's time  one  sees,   that  she   cried    out. 


Adams's    good-will,   and    Miss  More's 
esteem,  added  to  the  humble  service  and 
attentive  regard    of  your    ever   equally 
faithful,  Arc. 
Sir  Richard  asks  after  you  with   very 


Well,  Madam  !  surely  that  could  never  tender  care  indeed  :  what  would  you  have 

have  been  u  /t/f/y  who    used  expressions  of  us  all  that  you  cannot  command  ?  He 

like  those.  js  among  those  who  would    do  any  thing 

I  much   wonc'er  whether  this  refine-  in  the  world  to  oblige  you. 
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LETTER    XCIX. 

D)\Johnson  to  Mr. Hector  in  Birmingham. 

[  IVithout  a  date^but  lUfpestd  to  lie  abtut  this  t'lme.'^ 

Dear  Sir, 
nPHAT  you  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless 
■*'  should  have  care  or  curiosity  about 
my  health,  gives  me  that  pleasure  vvhich 
every  man  feel*  from  finding  himself  not 
forgotten.  In  age  we  feel  again  that 
love  of  our  native  place  and  our  early 
friends,  which,  in  the  bustle  or  amuse- 
ments of  middle  life,  were  overborne  and 
suspended.  You  and  I  should  now  na- 
turally cling  to  one  another  :  we  have 
outlived  most  of  those  who  could  pretend 
to  rival  us  in  each  other's  kindness.  In 
our  walk  through  life  we  have  dropped 
our  companions,  and  are  now  to  pick  up 
such  as  chance  may  offer  us,  or  to  travel 
on  alone.  You,  indeed,  have  a  sister, 
with  whom  you  can  divide  the  day  :  I 
have  no  natural  friend  left ;  but  Provi- 
dence has  been  pleased  to  preserve  me 
from  neglect  ;  I  have  not  wanted  such 
alleviations  of  life  as  friendship  could  sup- 
ply. My  health  has  been,  from  my 
twentieth  year,  such  as  has  seldom  af- 
forded me  a  single  day  of  ease  ;  but  it 
is  at  least  not  worse  :  and  I  sometimes 
make  myself  believe  that  it  is  better. 
My  disorders  are,  however,  still  sufii- 
cieiUly  oppressive. 

I  think  of  seeing  Staffordshire  again 
this  autumn,  and  intend  to  rind  my  way 
through  Birmingham,  where  1  hope  to 
.'^ee  yc.u  and  dear  Mrs.  Careless  well, 
I  am,  Sir,  your  affectionate  friend. 


LETTER    C. 

Dr.  Jvhii  son   to  James  Boswelly  Esq, 

Dear  Sir,  London,   March  2S,  1782. 

'T^HE  pleasure  which  we  used  to  receive 
-*•  from  each  other  on  Good-Friday 
and  Easter-day,  we  must  this  year  be 
content  to  miss.  Let  us,  however,  pray 
for  each  other,  and  hope  to  see  one  ano- 
ther yet  from  time  to  time  with  mu- 
tual delight.  My  disorder  has  been  a 
cold,  which  impeded  the  organs  of  re- 
spiration, and  kept  me  many  weeks  in  a 
state  of  great  uneasiness,  but  by  repeated 


phlebotomy  Is  now  relieved  ;  and,  next 
to  i^it  recovery  of  Mrs.  Boswell,  I  flatter 
myself  that  you  will  rejoice  at  mine. 

VVhat  we  shall  do  in  the  summer  it  is  yet 
too  early  to  consider.  You  want  U>  know 
what  you  shall  do  now  ;  I  do  not  think, 
this  time  of  bustle  and  confusion  likely 
to  produce  any  advantage  to  ym.  Every 
man  has  those  to  reward  and  gratify  who 
have  contributed  to  his  advancement. 
To  come  hither  with  such  expectations 
at  the  -expense  of  borrowed  money,  which, 
I  find  you  know  not  where  to  borrow, 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  prudent,  I 
am  sorry  to  find,  what  your  solicitation 
seems  to  imply,  that  you  have  already 
gone  the  whole  length  of  your  credit. 
This  is  to  set  the  quiet  of  your  whole 
life  at  hazard.  If  you  anticipate  your 
inheritance,  you  can  at  last  inherit  no- 
thing; all  that  )ou  receive  must  pay 
for  the  past.  You  must  get  a  place,  or 
pine  in  penury,  with  the  empty  name  ot 
a  great  estate.  Poverty,  my  dear  friend, 
is  so  great  an  evil,  and  pregnant  with  ao 
much  temptation,  and  so  much  misery, 
that  I  cannot  but  earnestly  enjoin  you  to 
avoid  it.  Live  on  what  you  have,  live 
if  you  can  on  less  ;  do  not  borrow  either 
for  vanity  or  pleasure  ;  the  vanity  will 
end  in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  regret ; 
stay  therefore  at  home  till  you  have 
saved  money  for  your  journey  hither. 

'  The  Beauties  of  Johnson'  are  said  to 
have  got  money  to  the  collector  ;  if  the 
*  Deformities'  have  the  same  success, 
I  shall  be  still  a  more  extensive  bene- 
factor. 

Make  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well, who  is,  I  hope,  reconciled  to  me; 
and  to  the  young  people,  whom  I  never 
have  offended. 

You  never  told  me  the  success  of  your 
plea  against  the  solicitors.  I  am,  dear 
h)ir,  your  most  affectionate,  &c. 

LETTER   CL 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  •     London,  June  3.  1782. 

'T'H  E  earnestness  and  tenderness  ot  your 
■*■  letter  is  such,  that  1  canot  think  my- 
self shewing  it  more  respect  than  it  claini5 
by  sitting  down  to  answer  it  the  day  on 
which  I  received  it. 

This  year  has  afflicted  me  with  a  very 

irksome  and  severe  disorder.     My  respi- 
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ration  lias  been  ranch  impeded,  and 
much  blood  has  been  taken  away.  I  am 
now  harassed  by  a  catanlious  couf^Fi, 
from  which  my  purpose  is  to  seek  relief 
by  change  of  air  ;  and  I  am,  therefore, 
preparing  to  go  to  Oxford. 

Whether  I  did  right  in  dissuading  you 
from  coming  to  London  this  spring,  I 
will  not  determine.  You  have  not  lost 
much  by  missing  my  company  ;  I  have 
scarcely  been  well  for  a  single  week.  I 
might  have  received  comfort  from  your 
kindness  ;  but  you  would  have  seen  me 
afflicted,  and,  perhaps,  found  me  peevish. 
>Vhatever  might  have  been  your  plea- 
sure or  mine,  I  know  not  how  I  could 
have  honestly  advised  you  to  come  hither 
with  borrowed  money.  Do  not  accustom 
yourself  to  consider  debts  only  asan  in- 
convenience: you  will  find  it  a  calamity. 
Poverty  takes  away  so  many  means  of 
doing  good,  and  produces  so  much  ina- 
bility to  resist  evil,  both  natural  and 
moral,  that  it  is  by  all  virtuous  means  to 
be  avoided.  Consider  a  man  whose  for- 
tune is  very  narrow;  whatever  be  his 
rank,  by  birth,  or  whatever  his  reputa- 
tion by  intellectual  excellence,  what  good 
can  he  do  ?  or  what  evil  can  he  prevent  ? 
That  he  cannot  help  the  needy  is  evi- 
dent,  he  has  nothing  to  spare,  l^ut, 
perhaps,  his  advice  or  admonition  may 
be  useful.  His  poverty  will  destroy  his 
ir.fluence:  many  more  can  tiiid  {lia't  he 
1.-=  poor,  than  that  he  is  wise;  and  few 
will  reverence  the  understanding  that  is 
of  so  little  advantage  to  itsownrr.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  personal  wretchedness  of 
a  debtor,  which,  however,  has  passeil  into 
a  proverb.  Of  riches  it  is  not  necessary 
to  write  the  praise.  Let  it,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  he  who  has  money  to 
spare,  has  it  aKvajs  in  his  power  to  be- 
nefit others  ;  and  of  such  power  a  good 
man  must  always' be  desirous. 

I  am  pleased  with  your  account  of 
Easter.  We  shall  meet,  I  hope,  in  au- 
tumn, both  well  and  both  cho<Tt\il  ;  and 
part  each  the  better  for  the  other's  com- 
pany. 

.»  iMake  my  compliments  to  Mrs.  Bos- 
well,  and  to  the  young  charmers.  I 
uin,  lSlc. 


LETTER    CIL 
Dr.  JohiiiOJi  to  James  BosiceU,  Esq, 

Dear  Sir,  London,  Sept.  7,  1782. 

T  HAVE  struggled  through  this  year  with 

so  much  infirmity  of  body,  and  such 
itrong  impressions  of  fragility  of  life, 
that  death,  wherever  it  appears,  tlils  me 
with  melancholy:  and  I  cannot  hear 
without  emotion,  of  the  removal  of  any 
one,  whoiu  I  have  known,  into  another 
state. 

Your  father's  death  had  every  cir- 
cumstance that  cotdd  enable  you  to  bear 
it ;  it  was  at  a  mature  age,  and  it  was 
expected  ;  and  as  his  general  life  bad 
been  pious,  his  thoughts  had  doubtless 
for  many  years  past  been  turned  upos 
eternity.  'Ihat  you  did  not  find  him  sen- 
sible must  doubtless  grieve  you  ;  his  dis- 
position towards  you  was  undoubtedly 
that  of  a  kind,  though  not  of  a  fond  fa- 
ther. Kindness,  at  least  actual,  is  ia 
our  power,  but  fondness  is  not;  and  if 
by  negligence  or  imprudence  you  had 
extinguished  his  fondness,  he  could  not 
at  will  rekindle  it.  Nothing  then  re- 
mained between  you  but  mutual  forgive- 
ness of  each  other's  faults,  and  mutual 
desire  of  each  other's  happiness. 

I  shall  long  to  know  his  final  disposi- 
tion of  his  fortune. 

You,  dear  Sir,  have  now  a  new  station', 
and  have  therefore  new  cares,  and  new 
employments.  Life,  as  Cowley  seems 
to  say,  ought  to  resemble  a  well  ordered 
poem  ;  of  which  one  rule  generally  re- 
ceived is,  that  the  exorilium  should  be 
simple,  and  should  promise  little,  Begin 
your  new  course  of  life  with  the  least 
show,  and  the  least  expense  possible  ; 
you  may  at  pleasure  increase  both,  but 
you  cannot  easily  diminish  them.  Do 
not  think  vour  estate  your  own,  while  any 
man  can  call  upon  you  for  money  which 
you  cannot  pay  ;  therefore,  begin  with 
timorous  parsimony.  Let  it  be  your  first 
care  not  to  be  in  any  man's  debt. 

When  the  thoughts  are  extended  to  a 
future  state,  the  present  life  seems  hardly 
worthy  of  all  those  principles  of  conduct, 
and  maxims  of  prudence,  which  one  ge- 
neration of  men  has  transmitted  to  ano- 
ther ;  but  upon  a  closer  view,  when  it 
is  perceived  how  much  evil  is  produced, 
ami  how  much  good  is  impeded  by  em- 
barrdssiiicfvt 
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barrassmcnt  rind  distress,  anil  how  little 
room  the  expedients  of  poverty  leave 
for  the  exercise  of  virtue ;  its  sorrows 
manifest  that  the  boundless  inipoitance 
of  the  next  life  enforces  some  attention 
to  the  interests  of  this. 

Be  kind  to  the  old  servants,  and  secure 
the  kindr^css  of  the  agents  and  Victors; 
do  not  disgust  them  by  asperity,  or  un- 
welcome gaiety,  or  apparent  suspicion. 
From  them  you  must  learn  the  real  state 
i)f  your  affairs,  the  characters  of  your 
tenants,  and  the  value  of  your  lands. 

Make  my  complitnents  to  ^Irs.  Bos- 
well ;  I  think  her  expectaition  from  air 
and  exercise  are  the  best  that  she  can 
form.  1  hope  she  will  live  long  and 
happily. 

I  forgot  whether  I  told  you  that  Ftasay 
has  been  h^re  ;  we  diiied  cheerfully  to- 
gether. I  entertained  lately  aL  young 
gentleman  from  Coriatachat. 

I  receivcfl  your  letters  only  this  morn- 
ing.    I  am,  dear  Sir,  yotlrs,  Sec. 


LETTER    Clli. 
The  same  t6  the  safne. 

near  Si rj  London,  Dec  7, 178^. 

TTaving  passed  almost  this  wliole  year 
in  a  successioii  of  disorders,  I  went 
in  October  to  Brighthelmston,  whither  I 
came  in  a  state  of  so  much  weakness, 
that  I  rebted  four  times  in  walking  be- 
tween the  inn  and  the  lodging.  By  phy- 
sic arid  ahstinence  I  grew  better,  aud 
am  now  reasonably  easy,  though  at  a 
great  distunce  from  liealth,  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  health  begins,  after  seventy, 
and  often  long  before,  to  have  a  mean- 
ing different  from  that  which  it  had  at 
thirty.  But  it  is  culpable  to  murmur  at 
the  established  of'der  of  the  creation,  as 
it  is  vain  to  oppose  it.  He  that  lives, 
must  grow  old  ;  and  he  that  would  rather 
grow  old  than  die,  has  God  to  thank  for 
tiie  infirmities  of  old  age. 

At  your  long  silence  I  am  rather 
angry.  You  do  not,  since  now  you  are 
the  head  of  your  house,  think  it  worth 
your  while  to  try  whether  you  or  your 
tricnd  can  live  longer  without  writing, 
nor  .suspect  after  so  many  years  of  friend- 
ship, that  when  1  do  not  write  to  you  I 
forget  you.  Put  all  sucii  useless  joaluu- 
sies  out  of  \  our  head,  aiiJ  discJHin  to  re- 


gulate your  own  practice  by  the  practice 
of  another,  or  by  any  othet  principle 
than  the  desire  of  doing  right. 

Your  rtconomy,  1  suppose,  begins  now 
to  be  settled  ;  your  expenses  are  adjusted 
to  your  revenue,  and  all  your  people  in 
their  proper  places.  Resolve  not  to  bu 
poor :  whatever  yoU  have,  spend  less. 
Poverty  is  a  great  enemy  to  human  hap- 
piness, it  cet-tainly  destroys  liberty,  and 
it  makes  some  virtues  impracticable;  aud 
others  extremely  dilficult. 

Let  me  know  the  history  of  your  life, 
since  your  accession  to  youf  estate.  IIow 
many  houses,  how  many  cows,  how  much 
land  in  your  own  hand,  and  what  bar- 
gains you  make  with  your  tenants. 
****** 

or  my  <  Lives  of  the  Poets.'  they 
have  printed  a  new  edition  in  Octavo, 
i  hear,  of  three  thousand.  Did  I  givo 
a  set  to  Lord  llailes  ?  If  I  did  not,' I 
will  do  it  out  of  these.  What  did  yoii 
make  of  all  30ur  copy  ? 

Mrs.  Thrale  and  the  three  Misses  are 
now  for  the  winter,  in  Argyll-strecr, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  been  out  of  or- 
der, but  is  well  again  •,  and  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  your  affectionate  humble  servant. 


LETTER    CIV. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

,  Dear  Madam,  London,  May  day,  1783. 
T  AM  glad  that  you  went  to  Strealham, 
though  you  could  not  save  the  dear 
pfetty  little  girl.  I  loved  her,  for  she 
was  Thrale's  and  yours,  a;nd  by  her  dear 
father's  appointment  in  some  sort  mine  : 
I  love  you  all, and  therefore  cannot  with- 
out regret  see  the  phalanx  broken,  and 
reflect  ihat  you  and  my  other  dear  girls 
ftre  deprived'  of  one  that  was  born  your 
friend.  To  such  friends',  every  one  that 
has  them,  has  recourse  at  last,  when  it  is 
discovered,  and  discovered  it  seldom  fails^ 
to  be,  that;  the  fortuitous  friendships  ot 
inclination  or  vanity  are  at  the  mercy  ot 
a  thousand  accidents.  But  we  must  still 
our  dis(iuiet  with  remembering  that, 
where  there  is  no  guilt,  all  is  for  the  best. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Cecily  is  so  near 
recovery.  . 

For  some  days  sfter  your  <leparture  I 
was  pretty  well",  but  I  have  begun  to  lan- 
guisii  a^ain,   uad  last  night  wui  very  te- 
y  o  4  Jioii" 
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dious  an^  oppressive.  I  excused  m3-self 
to-day  from  dining  with  General  Paoli, 
where  I  love  to  dine,  but  I  was  griped 
by  the  talons  of  necessity. 

On  Saturday  I  dined,  as  is  usual,  at  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition.  Our  com- 
pany was  spk-ndid,  whether  more  nume- 
rous than  at  any  former  time  I  know  not. 
Our  tables  seem  always  full.  On  Mon- 
day, if  1  am  told  truth,  were  received  at 
the  door  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds, 
for  the  admission  of  three  thousand  eight 
hundred  spectators.  Supposing  the  show 
open  ten  hours,  and  the  spectators  stay- 
ing one  with  another  each  an  hour,  the 
rooms  never  had  fewer  than  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty  justling  against  each 
other.  Poor  Lowe  met  some  discou- 
ragement, but  I  interposed  for  him,  and 
prevailed. 

Mr.  Barry's  exhibition  was  opened  the 
same  day,  and  a  book  is  published  to  re- 
commend it,  which,  if  you  read  it,  you 
trill  find  decorated  with  some  satirical 
pictures  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
others.  I  have  not  escaped.  You  must 
however  think  with  some  esteem  of  Barry 
for  the  comprehension  of  his  de^ion.  I 
•m,  Madam,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CV. 


j^lrs.  Thrale  to  Dr.  Juhr.sun. 

Bath,  June  )5,  J 783. 
T  BELlETEit  is  too  true,  my  dear  Sir, 
that  you  think  on  little  except  your- 
self and  your  own  health,  but  then  they 
are  subjects  on  which  every  one  else 
would  think  too — and  that  is  a  great 
consolation. 

I  am  willing  enough  to  employ  all  my 
thoughts  upon  myself,  but  there  is  nobody 
here  who  wishes  to  think  with  or  about 
me,  so  I  am  very  sick  and  a  little  sullen, 
and  disposed  now  and  then  to  say  like 
king  David,  My  lovers  and  my  friends 
have  bten  put  away  jrom  me,  and  my  ac- 
quaintance hid  out  of  my  sight.  If  the  last 
letter  I  wrote  showed  some  degree  of 
placid  acquiescence  in  a  situation,  which, 
however  displeasing,  is  the  best  I  can  get 
at  just  now  ;— Ipray  God  to  keep  me  in 
that  disposition,  and  to  lay  no  more  cala- 
mity nnnn  me  which  may  again  tempt  me 
to  mi  rm  ir  and  complain.     In  the  mean 


time  assure  yourself  of  my  undiminished 
kindness  and  veneration  ;  they  have  been 
long  out  of  accident's  power  either  to 
lessen  or  increase. 

So  Mr.  Seward  is  going  abroad  afjain. 
I  see  no  harm  in  his  resolution,  though 
the  manner  of  his  expressing  it  was  likely 
enough  to  offend  you  :  yet  he  is  not  a 
man  whom  any  one  can  justly  reproach 
with  negligence  of  duty ;  he  does  more 
good  than  almost  any  person  of  twice 
his  fortune,  and  while  he  is  looking  at 
the  works  of  Claude  Loraine  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  doing  no  mischief. 

The  professors  of  ennui  are  a  very 
dangerous  race  of  mortals ;  for  prefer- 
ring any  occupation  to  none,  they  arc 
liable  to  make  many  people  unhappy  by 
their  otlicious  assiduities,  while  to  them- 
selves they  stand  perfectly  exculpated  by 
the  remark  that  a  fan  must  do  somt- 
fJiing — or  be  killed  with  ennui :  how  for- 
tunate for  society,  when  like  Seward  they 
seek  only  to  give  away  their  money  all 
winter  to  persons  who  want  it,  and  go  to 
Inlanders  in  summer  to  look  at  the  Claude 
Loraincs. 

What  Miss  H had  suffered   before 

our  acquaintance  began  I  know  not. 
She  row  endures  much  from  real,  and 
more  from  fancied  illness.  Her  talents 
are  uncommon  for  work,  and  she  is  a 
jjToof  that  work  will  not  suffice  to  keep 
the  imagination  quiet.  She  feels  like 
I'ekiiah,  that  the  mind  •j:ill  tasily  straggle 
from  the  fingers,  and  that  misery  of  heart 
cannot  be  much  solaced  by  silken  Rovers. 

Poor  Dr,  Lawrence  and  his  son  are 
dead  then  :  I  am  very  sorry  ;  he  was 
among  the  few  parents  I  have  known 
who  preferred  the  virtue  and  happiness 
of  their  children  to  the  delight  of  seeing 
them  grow  rich  and  splendid ;  and  you 
once  told  me,  that  one  of  his  sons  (I  ne- 
ver heard  which)  was  early  bent  on  ob- 
taining that  opulence  which  is  as  seldom 
sought  for  by  youth — Is  it  that  boy  who 
is  now  dead  i 

That  you  should  be  solitary  is  a  sad 
thing,  and  a  strange  one  too,  when  every 
body  is  willing  to  drop  in,  and  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  at  least,  save  you  from 
a  tete  a  tete  with  yourself:  I  never  could 
catch  a  moment  when  you  were  alone 
whilst  we  were  in  Loudon,  and  MissThrale 
says  the  same  thing,  h  would  have  been 
a  fine  advantage  indeed  could  she  have 
seen  O.ilord  now  in  y-at  company;  when 

wo 
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we  enjoj'cd  it  slie  was  too  young  to  pro- 
fit of  the  circumstance.  It  is  so  through- 
out the  world  I  believe:  nothing  happens 
of  good  to  us  while  we  can  luUy  use  it: 
every  little  felicity  which  docs  come, 
conies  at  a  time  when  waiting  for  it  has 
spoiled  our  appetite 

Wlienyeutli  and  genia)  j'er.rs  ate  flown, 
Aud  ail  tlie  life  ef  life  is  gone. 

Could  I  however  flatter  myself  with  the 
hopes  of  a  fine  clear  evening  after  my 
various  day,  I  would  bear  the  afternoon 
storms  better  than  I  do — and  who  knows 
that  it  is  yet  impossible  ? 

Farewell,  dear  Sir:  had  I  health  and 
spirits  a§  I  used  to  have,  I  would  write 
as  I  used  to  do  ;  but  I  had  then  a  husband 
and  sons,  and  for  a  long  time  after  I 
knew  you,  a  mother  such  as  no  one  ever 
had  but  me,  and  such  as  I  sincerely  wish 
my  daughters  were  likely  to  have  in  your 
truly  faithful  servant. 


LETTER    CVr. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale^ 


Bolt-court,  Fleet-«treet. 
Dearest  Madam,  June  19,  i78.5. 

T  AM  sitting  down  in  no  cheerful  solitude 
-*■  to  write  a  narrative  which  would  once 
have  affected  you  with  tenderness  and 
sorrow,  but  which  you  will  perhaps  pass 
over  now  with  the  careless  glance  of  fri- 
gid indifference.  For  this  diminution  of 
regard,  however,  I  know  not  whether  1 
ought  to  blame  you,  who  may  have  rea- 
sons which  I  cannot  know,  and  I  do  not 
blame  myself,  who  have  for  a  great  part 
uf  human  liledoneyou  what  good  I  could, 
and  have  never  done  you  evil. 

I  had  been  disordered  in  the  usual  way, 
and  had  been  relieved  by  the  usual  me- 
thods, by  opium  and  cathartics,  but  had 
rather  lessened  my  dose  of  opium. 

On  .Monday  the  iCth  I  sat  for  my  pic- 
ture, and  walked  a  considerable  way  with 
little  inconvenience.  In  the  afternoon 
and  evening  I  felt  myself  light  and  easy, 
and  began  to  plan  schemes  of  life.  Thus 
I  went  to  bed,  and  in  a  short  time  waked 
and  sat  up,  as  has  been  long  my  custom, 
when  I  felt  a  confusion  and  indistinctness 
in  my  head,  which  lasted  I  suppose  about 
half  a  minute;  I  was  alarmed,  and  prayed 
God,  that  however  he  might  afllict  my 


body,  he  would  spare  my  understanding. 
This  prayer,  that  I  might  try  the  inte- 
grity of  my  faculties,  I  made  in  Latin 
verse.  The  lines  were  not  very  good, 
but  I  knew  them  not  to  be  very  good  :  t 
made  them  easily,  and  concluded  myself 
to  be  unimpaired  in  my  faculties. 

Soon  alter  I  perceived  that  I  had  suf- 
fered a  ])aralytic   stroke,  and   that  my 
speech   was   taken  from  me.     I  had  no 
pain,  and  so  little  dejection  in  this  dread- 
ful state,  that    I    wondered    at  my  own 
apathy, and  considered  that  perhaps  death 
itself  when  it  should  come  would  excite 
less  horror  than  seems  now  to  attend  it. 
In  order  to  rouse  the  vocal   organs  t 
took  two  drams.     Wine  has   been  cele- 
brated for  the  production  of  eloquence. 
I  put  myself  into  violent  motion,  and   I 
think  repeated  it;  but  all  was  vain.     I 
then  went  to  bed,  and  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  I  think,  slept.     When  I  saw  light, 
it  was  time  to  contrive  what  I  should  do. 
Though  God  stopped  my  speech,   he  left 
me  my  hand ;  I  enjoyed  a  mercy  which 
was  not  granted  to  my  dear  friend  Law- 
rence, who  now  perhaps  overlooks  me  as 
I  am  writing,  and  rejoices   that    I   have 
what  he  wanted.     My  lirst  note  was  ne- 
cessarily  to  ni}'   servant,   who  came  in 
talking,  and  could  not  immediately  com- 
prehend why  he  should  read  what  I  put 
into  his  hands. 

I  then  wrote  a  card  to  Mr.  Allen,  that 
I  might  have  a  discreet  iViend  at  hand  to 
act  as  occasion  should  require.  In  pen- 
ning his  note  I  had  some  difficulty  ;  my 
hand,  I  knew  not  how  nor  why,  made 
wrong  letters.  I  then  wrote  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor to  come  to  me,  and  bring  Dr.  Ileber- 
den,  and  I  sent  to  Dr.  Brockleshy,  who 
is  my  neighbour.  My  physiciani  are 
very  friendly,  and  very  disinterested,  and 
give  me  great  hopes,  but  you  may  ima- 
gine my  situation.  I  have  so  far  recover- 
ed my  vocal  powers,  as  to  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  with  no  very  imperfect  ar- 
ticulation. My  memory,  I  hope,  yet 
remains  as  it  was  ;  but  such  an  attack 
produces  solicitude  for  the  safety  of 
every  faculty. 

How  this  will  be  received  by  you  I 
know  not.  I  hope  you  will  sympathise 
with  me;  but  perhaps 


My  mictress,  gracious,  ni'M,  aid  good, 
Cr;es,  Is  he  dumb  I'    'Tis  iime  iie  shou'd. 

But  can  this  be  possible  ?  I  hope  it  can- 
not. 
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r,Of.  I  hope  tliat  what,  when  I  could 
speak,  I  spoke  of  you,  and  to  you,  will 
be  in  a  sober  and  serious  hour  remembered 
by  you  ;  and  surely  it  cannot  be  remem- 
bered but  with  some  degree  of  kindness. 
I  have  loved  you  with  virtuous  aftection  ; 
J  have  honoured  you  with  sincere  esteem. 
Let  not  all  our  endearments  be  forgotten, 
but  let  me  have  in  this  great  distress  your 
pity  and  your  prayers.  You  see  1  yet 
turn  to  you  with  my  complaints  as  a  set- 
tled and  unalienable  friend  ;  do  not,  do 
not  drive  me  from  you,  for  I  have  not 
deserved  cither  neglect  or  hatred. 

To  the  girls,  who  do  not  write  often, 
for  Susy  has  writtefi  only  once,  and  Miss 
1  hrale  owes  me  a  letter,  I  earnestly  re- 
commend, as  their  guardian  and  friend, 
that  they  rcmtnjbcr  their  Cfeallor  in  the 
days  of  their  youth. 

I  suppose  you  may  wi:-,li  to  know  ho\v 
my  disease  is  treated  by  the  physicians, 
'i  hey  put  a  blister  upon  my  back,  and 
fwo  from  my  car  to  my  thioat,  one  on  a 
Aide.  The  blister  on  the  back  has  done 
little,  and  those  on  the  throat  hav(!  not 
risen.  J  bullied  and  bounced  (it  sticks  to 
our  last  sand)^  and  compelled  the  apolhe. 
any  to  nuikc  his  salve  according  to  the 
Edinburgh  Dispensatory,  that  it  might 
aohere  better.  J  have  two  on  now  of  my 
own  presciiption.  'ihey  likewise  gi*e 
iue  salt  of  hartshorn,  which  I  take  with 
fto  great  contidence,  but  am  satisfied  that 
Mhat  can  be  done  is  done  for  me. 

0  God  !  give  me  comfort  and  confi- 
dence in  Thee  :  forgive  my  sins  ;  and  if 
it  be  thy  good  pleasure,  relieve  my  dis- 
eases for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

1  am  almost  ashamed  of  thisquerulous 
letter;  but  now  it  is  written,  let  it  go. 
1  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CVIi. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  3Irs.  Thrale. 

t)ear  ISIadam,  London,  July  %  \7Z3. 
TAr.  Brocklcsby  yesterday  dismissed 
'^  the  cantharidcs,  and  I  can  now  find 
a  soft  place  upon  aiy  pillow.  Last  night 
was  cool,  and  I  rested  wellj  and  this 
morning  I  have  been  a  friend  at  a  poetical 
difficulty.  Here  is  now  a  glimpse  of  day- 
light again  ;  hut  how  neai^is  the  evening 
— none  can  tell,  and  I  will  not  prognosti- 
cate;  we  all  know  that  from  noiic  of  us  it 


Cfin  be  far  distant;  may  none  of  us  know 
this  in  vain  ! 

I  went,  as  I  took  care  to  boast,  on 
Tuesday,  to  the  club,  and  hear  that  I 
was  thought  to  have  performed  as  well  as 
usual.  I  dined  on  fish,  with  the  wing  of 
a  small  Turkey  chick,  and  left  roast  beef, 
goose,  and  venison  pye  untouched.  I 
live  much  on  peas,  and  never  had  them 
so  good,  for  so  long  a  time,  in  any  year 
that  I  can  remember. 

When  do  j'ou  go  to  Weymouth  ?  and 
why  do  you  go  ?  only  I  suppose  to  a  ne\T 
place,  and  the  reason  is  suflkient  to  those 
t\ho  hkve  no  reason  to  withhold  them. 

*  *  *  knows  well  enough  how  to  live 
6ti  four  hundred  a  year,  but  where  is  he 
to  have  it  ?  Had  *  *  *  any  thing  of 
his  own  t:/nsettled  ? 

I  am  glad  that  IMrs.  Seward  talks  of 
tnc,  and  loves  me,  and  have  in   this  still 
scene  of  life  great  comfort  in  reflecting 
that  I  have  given  very  few  reason  to  hate 
me;  I  hope  scarcely  any  mat»  has  kno\tn 
ten.',  closely  but  for  his  benefit,  or  cursorily 
hilt  to  hiS  innotent  entertaifimcnt.     Tell     . 
me,  you   that  know  me    best,    whether     j 
this  be  true,  that  according  to  your  an-     • 
swer  I  may  continue  my  practice,  or  try 
to  mend  it.  i 

Along  with  your  kind  letter  yesterday  I 
Catiic  onp  likewise  very  kind  fronV  the 
AstOns  at  Lichfield ;  but  I  do  not  know 
whether,  as  the  summer  is  so  far  advanc- 
ed, I  shall  travel  so  far,  though  I  am 
not  without  ho|ies  that  frequent  change 
of  air  may  foitily  me  again>t  the  winter 
which  has  been,  in  mtidern  phrase,  of 
late  years  very  inimical  to,  Madam^ 
your,  lS:c. 


LETTER  crin. 

Br.  Jvhuon  tb  Miss  Suaannah  Thrale. 

^earest  Miss  Su^y, 
*^T7"iiEN    you  favoured  mc   with  your 
^^     letter,  you  si-cmcd  .to  bo  in  wan 
of  materials  to  fill  it,  having  met  with  no 
great  adventures  either  of  peril  or  delight, 
nor  done  nor  suffered  any  thing  out  o 
llie  common  course  of  lifc; 

V^  hen  vou  ha\e  lived  longer,  and  cCrt- 
sidered  more<  you  will  find  the  common 
course  of  life  very  fertile  of  observation 
and  ri'fleciii>n.  Upon  the  common  course 
of  life  must  our  thoughts  and  our  convi-r- 
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sation  be  gencrall}' rmployet].  Our  ge- 
neral course  ot'life  must  denominate  us 
vibe  or  fooliifi  ;  happy  or  miserable  :  it' 
It  is  well  regul;Ueil  we  pass  on  prosper- 
ously and  smoothly  ;  as  it  is  nt-glected 
we  live  in  embarrassment,  perplexity, 
and  uneasiness. 

Your  time,  my  love,  passes  I  sup- 
pose, in  devotion,  readini»,  work,  and 
company.  Of  your  devotions,  in  which  I 
earnestly  advise  you  to  be  very  punctual, 
you  may  not  perhaps  think  it  proper  to 
give  mean  account;  and  ot  work,  unless 
I  understood  it  better,  it  will  be  of  no 
preat  use  to  say  much  ;  but  books  and 
company  will  always  supply  you  with  ma- 
terials for  your  letters  to  me,  as  I  shall 
always  be  pleased  to  know  what  you  are 
reading,  and  with  what  you  are  pleased  ; 
and  shall  take  great  delight  in  knowing 
what  impression  new  modes  or  new  cha- 
racters make  upon  you,  and  to  observe 
with  what  attention  you  distinguish  the 
tempers, dispositions,  and  abilities  of  your 
companions. 

A  letter  may  be  always  made  out  of  the 
books  of  the  morning  or  talk  of  the 
evening ;  and  any  letters  from  you,  my 
dearest,  will  be  welcome  to  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CIX. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Svphia  Thrale. 

London, 
Dearest  Miss  Sophy,  JulySl,  1783. 
T?  V  an  absence  from  home,  and  for  one 
reason  and  another,  I  owe  a  great 
number  of  letters,  and  I  assure  you  that  I 
bit  down  to  write  yours  first.  Why  you 
>liOuld  think  yourself  not  a  favourite  1 
cannot  guess ;  my  favour  will,  I  am 
atraid,  never  be  worth  much;  but  be  its 
value  more  or  less,  you  are  never  likely 
to  lose  it,  and  less  likely  if  you  continue 
your  studies  with  the  same  diligence  as 
you  have  begun  them. 

Your  proficiency  in  arithmetic  is  not 
only  to  be  commeiuled,  but  admired. 
Your  master  does  not,  I  suppose,  come 
very  otter.,  nor  stay  very  long  ;  yet  your 
advance  in  the -science  of  numbers  is 
greater  than  is  commonly  made  by  those 
who,  for  so  many  weeks  as  you  have 
1-een  learning,  Spend  six  hours  a  day  in 
the  writing  school. 

Never  think,  my  sweet,  that  you  have 


arithmetic  enough  ;  when  you  have  e^^- 
haustcd  your  ma^ter,  buy  books.  No- 
thing amuses  more  harmlessly  than  ccnu- 
putation,  and  nothing  is  oi'tt-ner  applica- 
ble to  real  bu'^iness  or  speculative  \nv\-'t' 
ries.  A  thousand  stories^  which  the  ig- 
norant tell,  and  believe,  die  away  -.it 
once,  when  the  computist  takes  them  iii 
his  gripe.  I  hope  you  will  cultivate  in 
yourself  a  dib'positron  to  nunrerical  inqui- 
ries; they  will  give  you  entertainment  itj 
solitude  by  the  practice,  and  reputation 
in  public  by  the  etVect. 

if  you  can  borrow  IViUuii's  Real  Chi- 
racU-r,  a  folio,  which  the  bookseller  caa 
perhaps  let  you  have,  you  will  have  si 
very  curious  calculation,  which  you  are 
rjualified  to  con.sld"r,  to  siiow  that  Noah*^ 
ark  was  capable  of  holding  all  the  ktiown 
animals  of  the  world,  with  providon  for 
all  ihe  time  in  wliich  the  earth  was  undef 
water.  Let  me  hear  from  you  sojn  agaijj. 
I  am,  Madam,  your,  kc. 


LETTER    ex. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Miss  Susanna  Thrale. 

Londun, 

Dear  Miss  Susan,  July  '-2«»*>  -i^i-'S* 

T  ANSWER  your  letter  last,  because  it 

was  received  last  ;  and  when  I  have 
answered  it,  I  am  out  of  debt  to  your 
house.  A  short  negligence  throws  oi* 
behind  hand.  This  maxim,  if  you  cofj« 
sider  and  improve  it,  will  be  equivalent  to 
your  parson  and  bird,  which  is  however  a 
very  good  stoiy,  as  it  shows  how  far 
gluttony  may  proceed,  which,  where  it 
prevails,  is  I  think  more  violent,  and  cer-  ■ 
tainly  more  despicable,  than  avarice  it- 
self. 

Gluttony  is,  I  think,  less  commute 
among  women,  than  among  men.  Wo'- 
men  commonly  eat  more  sparingly,  Jiud 
are  less  curious  in  the  choice  of  meat;  liuE 
if  once  you  find  a  woman  gluttonous,  ex- 
pect from  her  very  little  virtue.  Her 
mind  is  enslaved  to  the  lowest  and  grossost 
temptation. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  courted  a  lady 
of  whom  he  did  not  know  much,  was  acU 
vised  to  see  her  eat,  and  if  she  was  vo- 
luptuous at  table,  to  forsake  her.  He 
married  her,  however,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
came  to  his  adviser  with  this  exclama- 
tion, "  It  ii  the  disturbance  of  my  life  to 
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•♦  see  this  woman  eat  !"  She  was,  as 
might  be  expected,  selfish  and  brutal, 
and  after  some  years  of  discord  they 
parted,  and  I  believe  came  together  no 
more. 

Of  men,  the  example*  are  sufficiently 
common.  I  had  a  fritnd,  of  great  emi- 
nence in  the  learned  and  the  witty  world, 
who  had  hung  up  some  pots  on  his  wall 
lo  furnish  nests  for  sparrows.  The  poor 
sparrows,  not  knowing  his  character, 
were  seduced  by  the  convenience,  and  I 
never  heard  any  man  speak  of  any  fu- 
ture enjoyment  with  such  contortions  of 
delight  as  he  exhibited,  when  he  talked 
©f  eating  the  yoting  ones. 

When  you  do  me  the  favour  to  write 
again,  tell  me  something  of  your  studies, 
your  work,  or  your  amusements.  1  am, 
Wadam,  your,  &c. 


I  have  since  partakan  of  an  epidemi* 
cal  disorder,  but  common  evils  produce 
no  dejection. 

Paradise's  company,  I  fancy,  disap- 
pointed him  ;  I  remember  nobody.  With 
Reynolds  was  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  a 
man  coarse  of  voice  and  inelegant  of 
language. 

I  am  now  broken  with  disease,  without 
the  alleviation  of  familiar  friendship  or 
domestic  society  ;  I  have  no  middle  state 
between  clamour  and  silence,  between 
general  conversation  and  self-tormenting 
solitude.  Levet  is  dead,  and  poor  Wil- 
liams is  making  haste  to  die  :  I  know  not 
if  she  will  ever  more  come  out  of  her 
chamber. 

I^am  now  quite  alone,  hut  let  me  turn 
my  thoughts  another  way.  I  am,  Ma- 
dam, your,  ^c. 


LETTER    CXI. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Dear  Madam,      l.ondon/Aug.  13, 1783. 

YOUR  letter  was  brought  just  as  I  was 
complaining  that  you  had  forgotten 
me. 

I  am  glad  that  the  ladies  find  so  much 
novelty  at  Weymouth.  Ovid  says,  that 
the  sun  is  undelightfuUy  uniform.  They 
had  some  expectations  of  shells,  which 
both  by  their  form  and  colours  have  a 
«laim  to  human  curiosity.  Of  all  the 
Avonders,  I  have  had  no  account,  except 
that  Miss  Thrale  seems  pleased  with  your 
little  voyages. 

Sophy  mentioned  a  story  which  her 
sisters  would  not  suffer  her  to  tell,  because 
they  would  tell  it  themselves,  but  it  has 
never  yet  been  told  mc. 

Mrs.  Ing  is,  I  think,  a  baronet's  daugh- 
ter, of  an  ancient  house  in  Staffordshire. 
Of  her  husband's  father  mention  is  made 
in  the  life  of  Ambrose  Phillips. 

Of  this  world,  in  which  you  represent 
me  as  delighting  to  live,  I  can  say  little. 
Since  I  came  home  I  have  only  been  to 
church,  once  to  Barney's,  once  to  Para- 
dise's, and  once  to  Reynolds's.  With 
Burney  I  saw  Dr.  Rose,  his  new  relation, 
with  whom  I  have  been  many  years  ac- 
quainted. If  I  discovered  no  reliques  of 
disease  I  am  glad,  but  Fanny's  trade  is 
fiction. 


LETTER    CXIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  Londou,  Aug.  eo,  1780. 

'T^His  has  been  a  day  of  great  emotion ; 
■*■  the  office  of  the  Communion  of  the 
Sick  has  been  performed  in  poor  Mrs. 
Williams's  chamber.  She  was  too  weak 
to  rise  from  her  bed,  and  is  therefore  to 
be  supposed  unlikely  to  live  much  longer. 
She  has,  I  hope,  little  violent  pain,  but 
is  wearing  out  by  torpid  inappetence  and 
wearisome  decay  :  but  all  the  powers  of 
her  mind  are  in  their  full  vigour,  and 
when  she  has  spirits  enough  for  conversa- 
tion, she  possesses  all  the  intellectual 
excellence  that  the  ever  had.  Surely 
this  is  an  instance  of  mercy  much  to  be 
desired  by  a  parting  soul. 

At  home  1  see  almost  all  my  compa- 
nions dead  or  dying.  At  Oxford  I  hava 
just  left  Wheeler,  the  man  with  whom  I 
most  delighted  to  converse.  The  sense 
of  my  own  diseases,  and  the  sight  of  the 
world  sinking  round  me,  oppress  me  per- 
haps too  much.  I  hope  that  all  these  ad- 
monitions will  not  be  in  vain,  and  that  I 
shall  learn  to  die  as  dear  Williams  is  dy- 
ing, who  was  very  chearful  before  aoid 
after  this  awful  solemnity,  and  seems  to 
resign  herself  with  calmness  and  hope 
upon  eternal  mercy. 

I  read  your  hist  kind  letter  with  great 
delifiht  ;  but  ulun  I  came  to /•re and  ^o- 
«ou/,    ..h.i:  sprung   in  my  in.nd  ? — How 
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^oved,  how  honoured  once,  avails  thee 
nut; 

I  sat  to  Mrs.  Reynolds  yesterday  for 
my  picture,  perhaps  the  tenth  time,  and 
1  sat  near  three  hours  with  the  patience 
of  murtal  burn  to  bear  ;  al  last  she  declar- 
ed it  quite  finished,  and  seems  to  think 
it  fine.  I  told  her  it  vin.^  Johnson's  grimly 
Ghost.  It  is  to  be  engraved,  and  I  think 
in  gilded,  &c.  will  be  a  good  inscription. 
I  ara,  Madam,  your,  &c. 

LETTER  CXIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Madam,  London,  Sept.  22,  1783. 
TJ  appy  are  you  that  have  ease  and  lei- 
•*■  ■*■  sure  to  want  intelligence  of  air  bal- 
loons. Their  existence  is  I  believe  indu- 
bitable ;  but  I  know  not  that  they  can 
possibly  be  of  any  use.  The  construction 
is  this  ; — The  chemical  philosophers 
have  discovered  a  body  (which  I  have 
forgotten,  but  will  inquire)  which  dis- 
solved by  an  acid,  emits  a  vapour  lighter 


Had  she  had  good  humour  and  prompt 
elocution,  her  universal  curiosity  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  would  have 
miideherthe  delight  of  all  that  knew  her. 
She  left  her  little  to  your  charity  school. 

The  complaint  about  which  you  in- 
quire is  a  sarcocele;  1  thought  it  a  hy- 
drocele, and  heeded  it  but  little.  Punc- 
ture has  detected  the  mistake  :  it  can  be 
safely  suffered  no  longer.  L'pon  inspec- 
tion three  days  ago  it  was  determined 
extrema  Ventura.  If  excision  should  be 
delayed  there  is  danger  of  a  gangrene. 
You  would  not  have  me  for  fear  of  pain 
perish  in  putrefaction.  I  shall,  I  hope, 
with  trust  in  eternal  mercy,  lay  hold  of 
the  possibility  of  life  which  yet  remains. 
My  health  is  not  bad  ;  the  gout  is  now 
trying  at  my  feet.  My  appetite  and  di- 
gestion are  good,  and  my  sleep  better 
than  formerly  ;  I  am  not  dejected,  and  I 
am  not  feeble.  There  is  however  danger 
enough  in  such  operations  at  seventy- 
four. 

Let  me  have  your  prayers  and  those  of 
the  young  dear  peeple.     I  am,  dear  Ma- 


than  the  atmospherical  air.  This  vapour     ^''^^]  }o\\v,  kc. 

is  caught,  among  other  means,  by  tying         ^^  '"'^^  '"^"  ^^^  ''^^^^' 


a  bladder,  compressed  upon  the  bottle  in 
which  the  dissolution  is  performed  ;  the 
vapour  rising  swells  the  bladder,  and 
^lls  it.  The  bladder  is  then  tied  and  re- 
moved, and  another  applied,  till  as  much 
of  this  light  air  is  collected  as  is  wanted. 
Then  a  large  spherical  case  is  made,  and 
very  large  it  must  be,  of  the  lightest  mut- 
ter that  can  be  found,  secured  by  some 
method,  like  that  of  oiling  silk,  against 
all  passage  of  air.  Into  this  are  emptied 
all  the  bladders  of  light  air,  and  if  there 
is  light  air  enough  it  mounts  into  the 
clouds,  upon  the  same  principle  as  a  bot- 
tle filled  with  water,  will  sink  in  water, 
but  a  bottle  filled  with  ether  would  float. 


LETTER     CXIV. 

Br.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Denr  Madam,  London,  Nor.  13,  178S. 
C  INGE  you  have  written  to  me  with  the 
*^  attention  and  tenderness  of  ancient 
time,  your  letters  give  me  a  great  part  of 
the  pleasure  which  a  life  of  solitude  ad- 
mits. You  will  never  bestow  any  share 
of  your  good-will  on  one  who  deserves 
belter.  Those  that  have  loved  longest 
love  best.  A  sudden  blaze  of  kindness 
may  by  a  single  blast  of  coldness  be  ex- 
tniguished,     but    that    fondness    which 


It  rises  till  It  comes  to  air  ofequal  tenuity     ^*''S'^  "*'  ^''"^  ^^]  connected  with  many 
with  its  own,  if  wind  or  water  does  not     circumstances  and  occasions,  though   xt 


spoil  it  on  the  way.  Such,  Madam,  is 
an  air  balloon. 

Meteors  have  been  this  autumn  very 
often  seen,  but  I  have  never  been  in  their 
way. 

Poor  Williams  has  I  hope  seen  the  end 
of  her  afflictions.  She  acted  with  pru- 
dence, and  she  bore  with  fortitude.  She 
has  left  me. 

Thou  thy  weary  taik  hast  done, 
Wone  art  gone,  anti  tu'en  thy  wagej. 


may  for  a  while  be  suppressed  by  dis- 
gust or  resentment,  with  or  without  a 
cause,  is  hourly  revived  by  accidental  re- 
collection. To  those  that  have  lived 
long  together,  every  thing  heard  and 
every  thing  seen  recalls  some  pleasure 
communicated,  or  some  benefit  confer- 
red, some  petty  quarrel,  or  some  slight 
endearment.  Esteem  of  great  powers,  or 
amiable  qualities  newly  discovered,  may 
embroider  a  day  or  a  week,  but  a  friend- 
ship of  twenty  years  is  interwoven  with 
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the  texture  of  life.  A  friend  may  be 
often  found  and  lost,  but  an  old  friend 
never  can  be  found,  and  Nature  has 
provided  tliat  he  cannot  eaiily  be  lost. 

I  have  nut  forgotten  the  pavcnants, 
though  they  seem  to  have  forgotten  me. 
5  began  very  c;irly  to  tt-ll  them  what  they 
have  commonly  found  to  be  truci  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  of  their  building,  I  have 
always  warned  those  whom  I  loved 
Bgainst  that  mode  of  ostentatious  waste. 

You  seem  to  mention  Lord  Kilmurry 
as  a  stranger.  We  were  at  his  house  in 
Cheshire  ;  and  he  on?  day  dined  with  Sir 
Lynch.  What  he  tells  of  the  epigram  is 
not  true,  but  perhaps  he  does  not  know 
it  to  be  false.  •  Do  not  you  remember 
bow  he  rejoiced  in  having  no  park?  he 
could  not  disoblige  his  neighbours  by 
M.r)(iingthem  no  venison. 

The  frequency  of  death,  to  those  who 
look  upon  it  in  the  leisure  of  Arcadia,  is 
very  dreadful.  We  all  know  what  it 
ihoiild  teach  Us  ;  1ft  U5  all  be  diligenc  to 
icHrn.  Lucy  Porter  has  lost  her  brother. 
I)Ul  whom  1  have  lost — let  me  not  now 
remember.  Let  not  your  loss  be  adiled 
to  the  mournful  catalogue.  Write  soon 
again  to,  Madam,  your,  Ike. 

I  E  T  r  E  P.    cxv. 

J)r.  Juhnson  tu  Miss  S.  A.  TkraU. 

Dear  Miss,  Nov.  IS,  17S3. 

T-Jeue  is  a  whole  week,  and  nothing 
heard  from  your  house.  Buretti  said 
vbat  a  wicked  house  it  wouKi  he,  and  a 
wicked  house  it  is.  Of  you,  however,  I 
have  no  complaint  to  make,  for  I  owe 
you  a  letter.  Still  I  live  here  by  my  own 
self,  and  have  had  of  late  very  bad 
nights  ;  but  then  I  have  had  a  pig  to  din- 
jier,  vhich  Mr.  Perkins  gave  me.  Thus 
Jjfe  is  chequered. 

I  cannot  tell  you  much  news,  because  I 
see  nobody  that  you  know.  Do  you  read 
theTallers  r  They  are  part  of  the  books 
which  every  body  should  read,  bccauie 
they  are  the  sources  of  conversation, 
therefore  r.iakc  them  part  of  your  library. 
JBickersiait',  in  the  Tatler.  gives  us  a  spe- 
cimen of  tamihar  letters,  on  account  of 
liis  cat.  I  coulil  till  you  as  good  things 
of  Lily  the  white  Kitling,  who  is  now  at 
full  growth  ;  and  very  well  behaved  ; 
bi)t  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  descend 
belyw'  human  beings,  and  of  one  human 


being  I  can  tell  something  that  you  will 
like  to  hear. 

A  friend,  whose  name  I  will  tell  when 
your  mamma  has  tried  to  guess  it,  sent  to 
my  physician  to  inquire  whether  this  long 
train  of  illness  had  brought  me  into  any 
difficulties  for  want  of  money,  with  an 
invitation  to  send  to  him  for  what  occa- 
sion required.  I  shall  write  this  night  lo 
thank  him,  having  no  need  to  borrow. 

I  have  seen  Mr. Seward  since  his  return 
only  once  ;  he  gave  no  florid  account  of 
my  mistress's  health.  Tell  her  that  I 
hearken  every  day  after  a  letter  froia 
her,  and  do  not  be  long  before  you  writ© 
yourself  to,  my  dear,  your,  &c. 

LETTER    CXVf, 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Tkralei 

Dear  Mactam,  London,  Nov.  20,  1783. 
T  BEGAN  to  grieve  and  wonder  that  I 
■*■  haii  no  letter,  but  not  being  much  ac- 
customed to  fetch  in  evil  by  circumspec- 
tion or  anticipation,  did  not  suspect  that 
the  omission  had  9o  dreadful  a  cause  as 
the  sickness  of  one  of  my  dears.  As 
her  physician  thought  so  well  of  her  when 
you  wrote,  I  hope  she  is  now  out  of 
danger.  You  Ao  not  tell  mc  her  dis- 
ease ;  and  perhaps  have  not  been  able 
yourself  fully  to  understand  it.  I  hope 
it  is  not  of  the  cephalic  race. 

Tiiat  frigid  stillness  with  which  ray 
pretty  Sophy  melts  away,  exhibits  u 
ttmper  very  incommodious  in  sickness, 
and  by  no  means  amiable  in  the  tenor  of 
life.  Incommunicative  taciturnity  nei- 
ther imparts  nor  invites  friendship,  but 
repo;es  on  a  stubborn  sutTiciency  self- 
centered,  and  neglects  the  interchange  of 
that  social  officiousness  by  which  wc  are 
habitually  endeared  to  one  another. 
'Jhcy  that  mean  to  make  no  use  of 
friends  will  be  at  little  trouble  to  gain 
them  ;  and  to  be  xvithout  i'riendship  is 
to  be  without  one  uf  the  first  comforts  of 
our  present  state.  To  have  no  assistance 
from  other  minds,  in  resolving  doubts,  iii 
iippeasing  scruples,  in  balancing  delibe- 
rations; is  a  very  wretched  destitution. 
If  therefore  my  loves  have  this  silence 
by  temper,  do  not  let  them  have  it  by 
principle  ;  show  them  that  it  is  a  per- 
verse and  inordinate  disposition,  which 
must  be  couiiteracted  and  teformcd. 
Have  I  said  er.Qug'i } 

Poor 
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Poor  Dr.  Taylor  represents  himself  as 
ill ;  and  I  am  afraid  is  worse  than  in  the 
summer.  Mynii^htsare  very  bad  ;  hut 
of  the  sarcocclc  I  havi;  now  litlle  but  the 
.memory.     I  am,  Madau),  your,  ^kc. 

LETTER    CXVII. 

Dr.  Johnson   to  Mrs.  Chtipone. 

Madam,  Nov.  28.  17  3.3. 

T>  Y  sendin!;  the  tragedy  to  me  a  second 
-*-'  time*  I  think  that  a  very  honourable 
distinction  has  been  shown  me,  and  I  did 
not  delay  the  { erusul,  of  which  I  am 
now  to  tell  the  eti'ect. 

The  construction  of  the  play  is  not 
completely  regular;  the  stfige  is  too  of- 
ten vacant,  and  the  scenes  are  notsufli- 
ciently  connected.  This,  however,  would 
be  called  by  Dryden  only  a  mechanical 
defect  ;  which  takes  away  little  from  the 
power  of  the  poem,  and  which  is  seen 
rather  than  felt. 

A  rigid  examiner  of  the  diction  might, 
perhaps,  wish  some  words  changed,  and 
some  lines  more  vigoryubly  terminated. 
But  from  such  petty  imperfections  what 
writer  was  ever  free  ? 

The  general  form  and  force  of  the  dia- 
logueis  of  more  importance.  It  seems  to 
want  that  quickness  of  reciprocation 
which  characterises  the  English  drama, 
and  is  not  always  sufliciantly  fervid  or 
animated. 

Of  the  sentiments,  I  remember  not  one 
that  I  wished  omitted.  In  the  imagery 
I  cannot  fofbear  to  distinguish  the  con)- 
parison  of  joy  succeeding  grief,  to  light 
rushing  on  the  eye  accustomed  to  dark- 
ness. It  Seems  to  have  ail  that  can  be 
desired  to  make  it  please.  It  is  new, 
just,  and  delightful  +. 

With  the  chaitictcr?,  either  as  conceiv- 
ed or  preserved,  I  have  no  fault  to  liud  ; 
but  was  much  inclined  to  congratulate  a 
writer  who,  in  defiance  of  preju»lice  and 
fashion,  made    the   Archbiihop  a  good 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  hnving  bern  very  ill  when 
the  tragedy  was  first  sent  to  hini.  Lad  declin- 
ed tlie  fonsi(!cratii,ii  ot'  it. 

t  "  1  could  have  L-urue  ciy  woes ;  Vhat  stran- 
ger Joy 
Wounds  while  it  smiles: — The   Icngimpri- 

son'd   wrrtrh, 
Emerging  Ironi  the  night  oi'hi^  d-^nipceM, 
Shrinks  from  the    sufi's  hrighi  Lfiiius  •    vind 

tliixt  v»hii  ti  iiii)s;s 
Gladness  over  ..ll,  \»  Wvj  [■^,  :i;'i  iiv." 


man,  and  scorned  all  thoughtless  ap- 
plause, which  a  vicious  churchman  woulj 
have  brought  him. 

The  catastrophe  is  affecting.  The  fa- 
ther and  daughter  both  culpable,  both 
wretched,  and  both  penitent,  divide  be- 
tween thcin  our  pily  and  our  sorrow. 

Thus,  Madam,  I  have  performed  what 
I  did  not  willingly  undertake,  and  couli 
not  decently  refuse.  The  noble  writer 
will  be  pleased  to  remember,  that  sincere 
criticism  ought  to  raise  no  resentment 
because  judgment  is  not  under  the  coii' 
trol  of  will  ;  but  involuntary  criticism, 
as  it  has  still  less  of  choice,  ougiit  to  be 
more  remote  from  possibility  of  offeoce, 
I  am,  &:c. 


LETTER     CXVIIL 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs  T/trale, 

Dear  Madam,  London,  Nov.  29,  1783. 
'T'liK  life  of  my  dear,  sweet,  pretty, 
•'■  lovely,  delicious  Miss  Sophy  is  safe  ; 
let  us  return  thanks  to  the  great  Giver 
of  existence,  and  pray  that  her  continu- 
ance amongst  us  may  be  a  blessing  to 
herself  and  to  those  that  love  her.  Multos 
ctj'elices,  my  dear  girl. 

Now  she  is  recovered,  she  must  write 
me  a  little  history  of  her  suflerings,  and 
impart  her  schemes  of  study  and  im- 
provemeiit.  Life,  to  be  worthy  of  it, 
rational  being,  must  be  always  in  pro- 
gression ;  we  must  always  purpose  to  do 
more  or  better  than  in  time  past.  The 
mind  is  enlarged  and  elevated  by  mere 
purposes,  though  the}-  end  as  they  begin, 
by  airy  contemplation.  We  compare 
and  judge,  thougli  we  do  not  practise. 

Siie  will  go  back  to  her  arithmetic 
again  :  a  science  which  will  always  de- 
light her  more,  as  by  advancing  further 
she  discerns  more  of  its  use,  and  a  sci- 
ence suited  to  Sophy's  ease  of  mind  ; 
for  you  told  in  the  last  winter  that  she 
loved  metiiphysics  more  than  romtinces. 
Her  choice  is  certainly  r.s  laudable  as  it 
is  uncommon ;  but  1  would  have  her 
like  wliatis  good  in  both. 

God  bless  you  and  your  childien  ;  so 
says,  dear  Madam,  yuur  old  friend. 


LETTER 
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LETTER     CXIX. 

Mrs.  Thrale   to  Dr.  Johnson. 

Nor.  30,  1783, 
Jam  very  ill  indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  but 
our  pretty  Sophy  being  now  so  near 
at  least  to  recovery,  my  fingers  are 
grown  more  steady,  and  I  will  endeavour 
lo  write  without  agitation  once  again. 
She  has  had  a  severe  illness  ;  so  severe, 
that  few  men  however  wise  or  strong 
would  have  endured  it  with  greater  reso- 
lution. The  sullen  courage  you  speak 
of  in  the  letter  dated  twenty  is  certainly 
not  pleasing  ;  but  the  more  one  lives  on 
to  see  softness  seduced,  flexibility  des- 
pised, and  gentleness  insulted,  the  more 
coatcntedly  one  bears  with  a  disposition 
so  difl'erent  from  one's  own.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  body  too  in  all  this  ;  a  good 
deal  of  this  temper  I  mean  seems  con- 
nected with  corporeal  causes,  and  cepha- 
lic disorders  seem  to  haunt  people  of 
that  turn  more  than  others;  who,  though 
they  may  be  tortured  by  various  mala- 
dies, are  seKlom  afflicted  with  those 
dreadful  headachs  that  enchain  the  fa- 
culties, as  if  by  magic,  and  render  com- 
plaint nearly  as  difficult  as  recovery, 
Sophia  will  return  to  the  study  of  arith- 
metic in  proper  time  ;  it  appears  lo  me  a 
ftudy  well  suited  to  one  who  has  a  distaste 
to  fiction  because  it  resembles  falsehood. 
If  truth  can  be  found  in  any  sublunary 
science,  numbers  will  produce  it,  for  to 
that  at  last  almost  all  other  sciences 
refer  for  confirmation. 

Were  the  mother  as  likely  to  enjoy 
life  and  health  again  as  the  daughter  is, 
she  would  perhaps  struggle  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  llerschel's  acquaint- 
ance. This  famous  astronomer,  whose 
discoveries,  or  whose  hope  of  future  dis- 
coveries, begin  to  fill  the  mouths  of  our 
Bath  talkers,  and  I  fancy  my  friend 
Mrs.  Lewis  could  introduce  me,  though 
God  knows  she  at  well  as  myself  have 
nearer  concerns  to  puzzle  about  than 
lunar  ones  ;  and  indeed  when  I  think 
\ipon  the  desperate  state  of  oblivion  into 
which  are  fallen  the  wonders  promised  by 
Helvetius,  and  that  selenography  which  I 
believe  procured  him  a  pension  too  from 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  my  heart  recoils 
at  the  name  of  astronomical  discoveries, 
and  trembles  lest  the  star  of  King  George 


should  in  some  future  age  be  consigned 
to  keep  company  with  the  firmament  of 
John  Sobieski,  In  the  mean  time  who 
can  help  smiling  at  the  expressions  used 
by  Derham,  Ray,  and  others,  who  write 
on  these  subjects,  and  fancy  they  are 
exalting  the  glory  of  God  when  they  tell 
us,  in  what  a  ivorhnan'Uke  manner  be 
has  made  the  world,  &c.  ?  You  hate  all 
notion  of  national  character  I  know,  yet 
it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  none  but  a 
true  Briton  could  think  in  such  a  man- 
ner when  praising  bis  Creator;  as  it  is 
impossible  not  to  discern  the  Frenchman 
in  archbishop  Fenelon's  latter  conversa- 
tions when  he  says.  Si  f  aurai  I'honneur 
de  voir  Dicuje  ne  manquerai  gveres  de 
lui  raccoManUcr  bien  I'  ame  du  Roi  de 
France.  I  have  not  his  life  with  me 
here,  but  have  a  notion  those  are  the 
very  words. 

You  will  not  suspect  me  of  wanting 
respect  for  these  worthies :  what  chris- 
tian lives  whn  can  refuse  his  reverence 
to  Cambray's  piety  or  Derham's  learn- 
ing .*  But  you  will  have  me  write,  and  I 
am  miserably  ill,  very  peevish  and  very 
perverse,  and  it  were  better  you  quar- 
relled with  me  about  departed  philoso- 
phers, than  that  you  accused  me  of 
wanting  good-will  towards  you,  of  whom 
no  person  living  can  think  more  highly 
than  does,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  humble 
servant. 

The  girls  will  write  soon,  and  tell  you 
all  our  conjectures. 

LETT  E  R    CXX. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Dear  Madam,  London,  Dec,  i7, 178S. 
T^HE  wearisome  solitude  of  the  long 
evenings  did  indeed  suggest  to  me 
the  convenience  of  a  club  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, but  I  have  been  hindered  from 
attending  it  by  want  of  breath,  if  I 
can  complete  the  scheme,  you  shall  have 
the  names  and  the  regulations. 

The  time  of  the  year,  for  I  hope  the 
fault  is  rather  in  the  weather  than  in  me, 
has  been  very  bard  upon  me.  The  mus- 
cles of  my  breast  are  much  convulsed. 
Dr.  Heberden  recommends  opiates,  of 
which  I  have  such  horror  that  I  do  not 
think  of  them  but  in  extreme*.  I  was 
however  driven  to  them  last  night  for 

refuse 
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{u"e,  and  having  taken  flic  u?ual  quan- 
tity, durst  not  go  to  be;!,  for  fear  ot  that 
uneasiness  to  which  a  sni)inp,  posture  ex- 
poses me,  but  rested  al!  mi^ht  in  a  chair 
with  mnch  reHcf,  and  have  been  to-3ay 
more  \v;irni,  active,  a'ld  cheerful. 

Von  have  more  than  once  wondered  at 
my  complaint  of  solitude,  when  you 
hear  that  I  am  crowded  wiih  visits.  In- 
opem  mc  cupia  ftcU»  Visitors  are  no  pr,i- 
j)er  companions  in  the  chami^er  of  sick- 
ness, 'laey  come  when  I  could  sleep  or 
read,  they  stay  till  I  am  weary,  they 
force  me  to  attend  when  my  mind  calls 
for  relaxation,  and  to  speak  when  my 
pmvers  will  hardlv  actuate  my  tongue. 
The  amusements  and  consolations  of  lan- 
guor and  depression  are  conferred  by  fa- 
miliar and  domestic  companions,  which 
can  be  visited  or  called  at  will,  and  can 
occasionally  be  qaitt(',d  or  dismissed,  who 
do  not  obstruct  accommodation  by  cere- 
mony, or  destroy  indolence  by  awakening 
tll'ort. 

Such  society  I  had  with  Levet  and 
Williams;  such  I  had  where— »I  am  na- 
vcr  likely  to  have  it  more. 

I  wish,  dear  lady,  to  you  and  my 
dear  girls  many  a  cheerful  and  pious 
Christmas.     I  am,  your,  6cc. 


LETTER   CXXI. 

The  same  to  ihesame. 

Dear  Madam,  London,  Dec.  31,  178,>, 

OixcE  you  cannot  j^uess,  I  will  tell  you 
^  that  the  generous  man  was  Gerard 
Hamilton.  I  return  him  a  very  thankful 
and  respectful  letter. 

Your  inquiry  about  Lady  Carlisle  I 
cannot  answer,  for  I  never  saw  her,  un- 
less perhaps  without  knowing  her  at  a 
Conversation. 

Sir  JoshuA  h;is  just  been  here,  an;! 
knows  nothing  of  Miss  Bingham  ;  if  one 
of  Lord  Lucan's  daughters  be  meant,  the 
eldest  is  now  Lady  Spencer ;  she  is  lan- 
guishing in  France  with  a  diseased  leg,  and 
the  third  is  a  child. 

Pray  send  the  letter  which  you  think 
will  divert  me,  for  I  have  much  need  of 
t-ntertainment  ;  spiritless,  infirm,  sleep- 
less, and  solitary,  looking  back  with  sor- 
row and  forward  with  terror: — but  I  vvill 
stop. 

Barry  of  Ireland  had  a  notion  that  a 
mail's  pulse   wore  him  out  j   my  beating 


hrpa=;t  wears  out  me.  The  phj  sicians  yes- 
terday covered  it  with  a  blister,  of  which 
the  effect  cannot  yet  be  known.  Good 
God  prosper  their  endeavours!  Ileber- 
i\vn  is  of  opinion,  that  while  the  weather 
is  oj.pressive  wc  must  palliate. 

In  the  mean  time  I  am  well  fed  ;  I 
have  now  in  the  house,  pheasant,  venison, 
turkey,  and  ham,  all  unbought.  Atten- 
tion and  respect  give  pleasure,  however 
late  or  however  uselcs.  But  they  arc  not 
useless  when  they  are  late  ;  it  is  reason- 
able to  rej<jice,  as  the  day  declines,  to 
find  that  it  lias  been  spent  with  the  ap- 
probation of  mankind. 

Ihe  ministry  is  again  broken,  and  to 
any  man  who  extends  his  thoughts  to  na- 
tional ctjnsideration  the  times  ate  dismal 
and  gloomy.  But  to  a  sick  man  what  is 
the  publick  ? 

riie  now  year  is  at  hand  ;  may  God 
make  it  happy  to  me,  to  yon,  to  us  all, 
for  Jesud  Christ's  sake  1  Amen.  I  am, 
Mddain,  your,  &c. 


LETTER  CXXIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Madam,  London,  Jan.  12.  1784. 

Tr,  as  you  observe,  my  former  letter 
■^  was  written  with  trepidation,  there  is 
little  reason,  except  the  habit  of  enduring, 
why  this  should  shew  more  steadiness.  I 
am  conrined  to  the  house  ;  I  do  not  know 
that  any  thing  grows  better  ;  my  physi- 
cians direct  me  to  combat  the  hard  wea- 
ther with  opium  ;  I  cannot  well  5U|.|*.u-t 
its  turbulence,  and  yet  cannot  forbe-ir  ic, 
for  its  immediate  effect  is  ease  ;  ha-ing 
kept  me  waking  all  the  night,  it  forci-s 
sleep  upon  me  in  the  day,  and  mcaiv.' 
penses  a  night  of  todiousness  with  a  ua- 
of  uselessness.  JMy  legs  and  my  thiglia 
grow  very  tumid  :  in  the  mean  time  my 
appetite  is  good,  and  if  my  physicidus  do 
not  tlatter  me  death  is  rushing  upon  nii;. 
But  this  is  in  the  hand  of  God. 

I'he  first  talk  of  the  sick  is  commonly 
of  themselves  ;  but  if  they  talk  of  not.dng 
else,  they  cannot  complain  if  they  are  si  o:i 
left  without  an  audience. 

You  observe.  Madam,  that  the  balloiju 
engages  all  mankind,  and  it  is  mueeii  ^ 
wonderful  and  unexpected  addition  to 
human  knowledge  ;  but  we  have  a  daring 
projector,  who  disdaining  the  help  of 
fumes  und  vapours,  is  making  better 
3  G  than 
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than  Daedaleau  wings,  with  which  he  will 
master  the  balloon  and  its  companions  as 
an  eagle  masters  a  goose.  It  is  very  se- 
riously true  that  a  subscription  cf  tight 
hundred  pounds  has  been  raised  for  the 
vire  and  workmanship  of  iron  wings  ; 
one  pair  of  which,  and  I  think  a  tail,  are 
now  shewn  in  the  Ha}  market,  and  they 
are  making  another  pair  at  Dirnungham. 
'J'he  whole  is  said  to  weigh  two  hundn-d 
pounds — no  specious  preparation  for  fly- 
ing, but  there  are  those  who  expect  lo 
see  him  in  the  sky.  ^\'henl  can  leave  the 
house  I  will  tell  you  more. 

I  had  the  same  old  friends  to  dine  with 
me  on  Wednesday,  and  may  say  that 
since  I  lost  sight  of  you  I  ha\e  had  one 
pleasant  day.  I  am,  Madam,  your, 
&c. 

Pray  send  me  a  direction  to  Sir 

Musgrave  in  Ireland. 

LETTER  CXXIII. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Mrs.  Tlirale. 

"Dear  Madam,  Loiulon,  Jan,  21,  ]7f,i. 

Tr\K.  Ileberden  this  day  favoured  me 
''-^witha  visit;  and  after  hearing  what 
I  had  to  tell  him  of  nnscries  and  pains, 
and  comparing  my  present  with  my  pa>>t 
state,  declared  me  well.  That  his  opi- 
nion is  erroneous,  I  know  with  too  much 
certainty;  and  yet  was  glad  to  hear  it, 
as  it  sets  extif  mities  at  a  greater  distance: 
he  who  is  by  his  |)hysician  thougiit  well, 
is  at  least  not  thought  in  immediate  dan- 
ger. They  therelore  whose  attention  to 
me  makes  them  talk  of  my  health  will, 
I  hope,  soonnot  drop,  but  iosi- their  sub. 
j'.-ct.  But,  alas  I  I  had  no  sleep  last 
night,  and  iit  now  panting  over  my  pa- 
j)er.  Vabit  Deus  his  quuquc  Jlnein.  I 
have  really  hope  from  si)iiiig  ;  and  am 
ready,  like  Almanzor,  to  bid  the  sun  fly 
swiftly,  and  leave  weeks  and  months  be- 
hind him.  'I'he  sun  has  looked  tor  six 
thousand  years  upon  the  w(jrld  to  little 
pur|)ose,  jl  he  does  not  know  that  a  sick 
man  is  almost  asim])atient  as  a  lover. 

Mr.  Catorgivessuch  an  account  of  Miss 
Cecy,  as  you  and  ail  of  us  must  delight 
to  hear.  Calor  has  a  rough,  manlv,  in- 
dependent understHnding,  ami  docs  not 
spoil  it  by  complaibunce  ;  he  never  speaks 
merely  to  please,  and  seldom  is  mistaken 
in  things  which  he  h^s  anyrij;ht  to  know. 
1  think  well  of  her  f(ir  plea§  ng  hipi,  and 
pf  hiiu  fur    ijeing     pleu^cU  j   and   at  thg 


close,  am  delighted  to  find  him  delighted 
with  her  excellence.  Let  your  children, 
dear  Mcidam,  behis  care»and  your  plea- 
sure; close  your  tiVoughts  upon  them, 
and  when  sad  fancies  are  excluded,  health 
and  peace  will  return  together.  I  am^ 
dear  Madam,  your  old  friend. 

LETTER  CXXIV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Madam.  Lo^idon,  Fel>.  9.  187'4. 

'X'HE  remission  of  the  cold  did  not  con- 
tinue long  enough  to  afford  me  much 
relief.  Vou  are,  as  I  perceive,  afraid  of 
the  opium  ;  1  had  the  same  terror,  and 
admitted  its  assistance  onl)-  under  the  pres- 
sure of  insupportable  distress,  as  of  an 
auxiliary  too  powerful  and  too  dangerous. 
But  in  this  pinching  season  I  cannot  live 
uiihout  it  ;  and  the  quantity  which  I 
take  is  les^  than  it  once  was. 

My  phssiciaiis  (latter  me,  that  the  sea- 
son is  a  great  part  of  m}'  disease;  and 
that  when  warm  weather  restores  perspi- 
ration, this  waterv  disease  will  evaporate. 
1  am  i.t  least  willing  to  flatter  nuself. 

1  have  b(  en  foiccd  to  sit  up  many 
nights  by  an  obstinate  sleeplessness,  which 
makes  the  tune  in  bed  intolerably  tedious, 
and  which  continues  my  drowsiness  the 
follcAviiig  day.  Besides,  !  can  sometimes 
sleep  erect,  when  1  cannot  close  my  eyes 
in  a  recumbent  posture.  I  have  just  be- 
spoke a  flannel  dress,  which  I  can  easily 
Slip  oft' and  on,  as  I  go  into  bed,  or  get 
out  of  it.  Thus  pass  my  daysand  niglits 
in  morbid  wakefulness,  in  unseasonable 
sUepiness,  in  gloomy  solitude,  with  un- 
welcome vi-itors,  or  ungrateful  exclusions, 
in  variety  ofwretchedness.  But  1  snatch 
every  lucid  interval,  and  animate  mysell 
with  such  amusements  as  the  time 
offers. 

One  thing  which  I  have  just  heard, 
vou  vill  think  to  surpass  expectation. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  factory  at  Peters- 
burg relates,  that  the  Rambler  is  now, 
by  the  command  of  the  Empress,  trans- 
lating into  liussian  ;  and  has  promised, 
when  itisprinted,  to  send  me  a  copy.         ' 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  ail  who  shall 
read  my  pages,  may  become  more  obe- 
dient to  thy  laws  ;  and  when  the  wretched 
writer  shall  appear  before  thee,  extend 
thy  mercy  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen.     I   am,  Madam,  your. 
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Dr.  Juhnscn  to  the  licv.  Dr.  Tuijlorf  A^h,. 
buuniCy  Viibijshirc. 

London,    Kastcr-lMondiij', 

Dear  Sir,  ^I'^l  12, 1784. 

"1117" HAT  can  be  the  roason  tliat  I  hear 
''  nolhin<i  from  you  ?  I  hope  nothing 
ilisaliles  you  from  writing.  AVhat  1  have 
seen,  anti  what  1  havt;  felt,  gives  me  rea- 
son to  fear  every  ihing.  Do  not  omit 
giving  me  the  comfort  of  knowing,  that 
after  all  my  losbcs  1  have  gut  a  fiienJ 
left. 

I  want  every  comfort.  I\Iy  life  is  very 
solitary  and  very  cheerless.  Though  it 
haspleasctl  God  wonderfully  to  deliver  me 
from  the  dropsy,  1  am  yet  very  weak, 
and  have  not  passed  the  door  since  the 
13th  of  December.  1  hope  for  Some 
help  frt^m  warm  weather,  which  will 
surely  come  in  time. 

I  could  Tiot  have  the  consent  of  the 
physicians  to  go  tti  church  yesterday  ;  I 
therefore  receive  the  Holy  Sacrament  at 
home,  in  the  room  where  I  communicated 
y.'\\.\\  dear  J\Jrs.  Williams,  a  little  before 
her  death.  O,  my  friend,  the  approach 
of  death  is  very  dreadiul.  1  am  afraid  to 
think  on  that  which  I  know  I  caii;iot 
avoid,  it  is  vain  to  look  round  and 
round  for  that  help  which  cannot  be  had. 
Yet,  we  hope  and  hope,  and  fancy  that 
he  who  has  lived  to-day  may  live  to- 
morrow. But  let  us  learn  to  derive  our 
hope  only  from  God. 

In  the  mean  time,  let  us  be  kind  to 
one  another.  1  have  no  friend  now  liv- 
ing but  you  and  Mr.  Hector,  that  was 
the  friend  of  my  youth.  Do  not  neglect, 
dear  Sir,  yours  affectionately,  tScc. 

LETTER     CXXVI. 

Dr.  Johnson  to  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlovj. 


A' 


My  Lord,  SL'pt.  1781. 

iTEii  a  long  and  not  inattentive  ob- 
servatiort  of  mankind,  the  generosity 
of  your  Lordship's  olTer  raises  in  me  not 
less  wonder  than  gratitude.  Bounty  so 
liberally  bestowed  I  should  gladly  receive 
if  my  condition  made  it  necessary  ;  for  to 
such  a  mind  who  wimld  not  be  proud  to 
own  his  obligations  r  But  it  has  pleased 
God  to  restore  me  to  so  great  a  measure  of 


health,  that  if  1  should  now  appropriate 
so  much  of  a  fortune  destined  to  do  good, 
I  could  not  escape  from  myself  the  charge 
of  advancing  a  fal:ie  claim.  IMy  journey 
to  the  continent,  though  I  once  thought 
it  necessary,  was  never  much  encouraged 
by  my  physicians,  and  1  was  very  de- 
sirous that  your  Lordship  should  be  told 
of  it  by  ^ir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  an  event 
very  uncertain  ;  for  if  I  grew  much 
better  I  should  not  be  willing,  if  much 
worse,  not  able  to  migrate. 

Your  Lordship  was  first  solicited  with- 
out my  knowledge;  but  •when  I  was  told 
that  you  were  pleased  to  honour  me  with 
your  patronage,  I  did  not  expect  to  hear 
of  a  refusal  ;  yet  as  I  have  had  no  long 
time  to  brood  hope,  and  have  not  rioted 
in  imaginary  opulence,  this  cold  recep- 
tion has  been  scarce  a  disappointment  ; 
and  from  your  Lordship's  kindness  1  have 
received  a  benefit  which  only  men  like 
you  are  able  to  bestow.  I  shall  not  live 
mihi  carior,  with  a  higher  opinion  of 
my  own  merit.  1  am,  my  Lord,  your 
Lordship's  most  obliged,  most  grateful, 
and  most  humble  servant. 


LETTER     CXXVIL 


>*   to    the   Rev.   Dr.   Hon 


Miss  — 
President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

My  dear  Sir,  Ncv.  c. 

TTTTiTii  a  heart  almost  broken  with 
grief,  I  am  going,  I  fear,  to  trou- 
ble you  by  pouring  it  forth,     I  have  lost 

niy ,     my    best    friend,    and     every 

thing  that  was  most  valuable  to  me  in  the 
world  !  Perhaps,  ere  this,  the  melan- 
choly tidings  have  reached  your  ear. 

On  Saturday  morning  last,  the  — •  of 
— — ,  he  yielded  this  soul  into  the  hands 
cf  his  I\laker.  O,  Sir!  paint  to  your 
imagination  the  woe  and  distraction  that 
entered  his  house  in  the  moment  of  his 
dissolution  !  Had  you  heard  the  piercin:; 
cries  that  were  uttered  !  But  what  do  I 
say  ?  God  forbid  that  your  tender,  your 
most  atlectionate  heart  should  have  been 
a  witness  of  the  scene  ! 


*  The  writer  of  this  letter  was  =111  elegant  and 
af  conipljshed  young  lady  of  ihe  first  distinction  ni 
irliiiid,  who  liad  not  completed  I. er  ITih  yeai 
ai  the  time  of  her  father's  death. 
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I  was  hardly  able  to  bear  the  thouglits 
of  surviving  him  ;  but,  thank  God,  I 
ara  in  some  degree  composed.  I  most 
earnestly  repent  of  my  sin,  in  forgetting 
for  a  moment  that  from  His  hand  I  re- 
ceived 2>'i^d,  and  why  not  evil  when  he 
thought  fit  ?■  Pray,  Sir,  pardon  the  liber- 
ty I  havo  taken  in  writing  to  you;  but 
allow  me  to  apologize  in  some  measure, 
by   telling  you,  that  the  day  before   my 

dearest  • grew    ill,  he  desired   rae 

to  write.  As  you  may  remember,  he 
owed  you  a  letter.     *'  Perhaps,"   said  he 

smiling,  "  it  may  please  the  dear ." 

You  will,  no  doubt,  wonder  what  could 
take  him  oft"  so  suddenly,  It  was  a  dis- 
order on  the  brain,  not  water,  but  some- 
thing occasioned  by  a  fullness  in  the  head. 
He  died  on  the  sixth  day  after  he  was 
seized.  The  day  he  was  first  afti  cted  he 
came  down  to  breakfast;  but,  alas!  lie 
had  totally  lost  his  senses.  'J  hiiik  what 
1  must  have  felt !  The  ph3'sicians  all 
agreed,  and  all  thought  till  the  veiy  last, 
that  his  bodily  ailments  were  not  fatal, 
but  that  his  understanding  was  gone  for 
ever.  Was  it  not  a  blessing  then  that 
God  did  not  ordain  him  to  outlive  him- 
self !  I  have  been  since  thinking  that  I 
was  permitted  to  see  him  in  tliat  most 
melancholy  state  to  fill  my  heart  with  this 
subject  of  thankfulness. 

And  let  me  cast  my  thoughts  on  that 
most  amazing  and  blessed  change  he  has 
undergone,  from  a  world  of  pains  and 
vexations  at   best,    to  join    that    blessed 

spirit,    my  dearest  • ,   and  make  one 

of  that  angelic  choir  that  cease  not  day 
and  night  to  sing  their  hallelujahs.  How 
this  idea  transports  me  from  the  world  ! 
God  grant  it  may  influence  my  life  ;  that, 
when  I  come  to  die,  it  may  be  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  which  is  only  to  be  at- 
tained by  living  their  life  I 

Will  you  be  so    kind  as  to  present  my 

most  aft'eclionate  respects  to and 

your ?    You  will  bieak   these  most 

dismal  tidings  to  them  ;  I  am  sure  they 
will  sympathize  in  my. alTliction,     ^ 

Perhaps,  were  1  critically  to  trace  the 
source  of  my  troubling  jou  with  this  let- 
ter, self  might  be  fuund  to  be  the  cause. 
I  flatter  mjself  that  you  will  favour  me 
with  a  line  to  the  afflicted.  What  con- 
solation must  (low  from  your  pen  !  And 
suffer  me  to  assure  you,  that,  next  to 
that  dear  parent  who  is  laid  in  the  dust, 
I  have  reverenced,  loved,  and  honoured 
vou.     If  you  can   pardon  me   for   thus 


troubling  you,  and  should  wish  to  hear 

now  and  then  how  the  mourners  at 

go  on,  how  happy  would  it  make  me  to 
let  3  ou  know!  but  this  rests  in  your  own 
power.  I  fear  you  will  repent  of  your 
former  condescension  towards  mC;  since 
this  is  the  effect  of  it. 

My  poor is  most  deeply  afflicted  ; 

my  happiness  must  now  rest  upon  his 
good  conduct,  and  1  think  he  will  not 
disappoint  me:  thus,  as  one  prop  is 
withiirawn,  the  heart  of  man  fondly 
clings  to  another. 

Mrs. is   getting    much    better. 

Ever  since  we  came  home  this  vear  wft 
have  been  in  daily  expectation  of  her  de- 
cease. Good  God  !  what  an  amazement 
it  is  to  her  to  find  herself  alive,  surviving 
her !  She  bears  it  like  a  Chris- 
tian ;  says,  sl.e  need  not  take  her  leave  so 
soon  to  fellow.  Farewell,  most  honoured 
Sir.  Believe  me  to  remain  your  most 
dutiful,  most  afflicted  servaiit. 


LETTER     CXXVm. 

Dr.    Home,   Dean    of  Canterbury  *,    to 

Miss in    a/is'ujcr     to     t/'ie 

above. 

My  dear  Madam,    Cuntcrbiin',  Nov.  ii. 

T  iTTLi:    did    I     think    a     letter    from 

■*^ would     afflict   my   soul,   buc 

you  lb  received  this  morning  has  indeed 
done  it.  Seeing  your  hand,  ahd  a  black 
seal,  my  mind  foreboded  wliat  had  haj;- 
peiied  :  I  made  an  attempt  to  read  it  to 
my  wife  and  daughters,  but — it  would 
not  do — I  got  no  fu-rtlier  than  the  first 
sentence,  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and 
was  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  solitude  of 
my  study,  unfit  for  any  thing,  but  to 
think  on  what  had  happened  ;  then  to  fall 
upon  my  knees,  and  pray,  that  God 
would  evermore  pour  down  his  choicest 
blessings  on  the  children  of  my  departed 
friend,  and  as  their  "  father  and  their 
mother  had  forsaken  them,"  that  HE 
would  "  take  them  up,"  and  support 
them  in  time  and  eternity.  Even  so ! 
Amen. 

You  ask  comfort  of  me,  but  your 
truly  excellent  letter  has  suggested  com- 
fort to  me,  from  all  the  proper  topics  ; 
and    I  can   only  reflect   it   back  to  you 

*  His  Lordship  was  at  the  time  Dean  of  Can. 
tcrbury. 

again. 
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again.  All  thing*!  considered,  the  cir- 
cumstance which  first  marked  the  disor- 
dor  maybe  termed  a,  gracious  dispensa- 
tion. Jt  at  once  rendered  the  event,  one 
may  say,  desirable,  which  otherwise  car- 
ried so  much  terror  and  sorrow  in  theiace 
of  it.  Nothing  else  in  the  world  could 
so  soon  and  so  crt"i.-ctually  have  blunted 
the  edge  of  the  approaching  calamity, 
and  reconcile!  to  it  minds  full  of  tbe  ten- 
dcrest  love  and  affection.  To  complete 
the  consolation  that  only  remained,  which 

we  all  know  to  be  the  fact,  Mr. — 

stood  always  so  prepared,  so  firm  in  his 
faith,  so  constant  in  his  chri-tian  practice 
of  every  duly,  that  he  could  not  be  ta^ 
ken  by  surprize,  or  (.ff  his  guard  :  the 
stroke  must  be  to  himself  a  blessing, when- 
ever, or  however,  it  came.  His  death 
was  his  jjirth  day  ;  and,  like  the  primi- 
tive Christians,  we  si'uuld  keepit  as  such, 
as  a  day  of  joy   and  triumph.     Bury  his 


body,  but  embalm  his  example,  and  let 
it  diffuse  his  fragrance  among  you  frora 
generation  to  generation.  Call  him  bles- 
sed, and  endeavour  to  be  like  him  ;  like 
him  in  piety,  in  charity,  in  friendship,  in 
courteousness,  in  temper,  in  conduct,  ia 
word,  and  in  deed.  His  virtues  compose 
a  little  vol  ume,which  your  brother  should 
carry  in  his  bosom;  and  he  will  need  no 
other,  if  that  be  well  studied,  to  make 
him  the  gentleman  and  the  Christian. 
You,  my  dear  Madam,  will,  1  am  sure, 
go  on  with  diligence  to  finish  the  fair 
transcript  you  have  begun,  that  the  world 
around  you  may  see,  and  admire. 

Do  not  apologize  for  writing  ;  but 
let  me  hear  what  you  do,  and  what  plan 
of  life  your  brother  thinks  of  pursuing. 
Whh  kindest  cuUiplimenls  frora  the  syni* 
pathizing  folks  here,  b(dieve  me,  ever, 
my  dear  Madam,  your  faithful  friend  and 
servant. 


S  C  3 
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LETTE  R  I. 

Lord  Lytlldon  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttltton, 
at  II a i^ lev. 

Dear  Sir  London,  Feb.  4,  1723. 

T  AM  mighty  glad  you  have  madociioic'e 
of  so  jigreeable  a  place  as  Lorrain  to 
send  me  to.  I  shall  he  impatient  to  licar 
that  you  have  got  a  servant  lor  me,  tiiat 
niystay  here  may  be  the  shorter:  in  the 
mean  while,  you  may  be  >ure,  1  shall 
noi  neglect  to  make  the  best  use  of  my 
time. 

I  am  proud  that  the  D approves 

my  verses;  for  her  judgment  does  great 
honour  to  those  that  please  her.  The 
subject  is  Blenheim-caslle;  1  uoulil  have 
sent  you  a  copy  of  them,  but  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  transcr/iie  them ;  you 
shall  therefore  receive  them  enclosed  in 
my  next  letter. 

The  news  you    tell  me   of does 

not  a  little  please  me;  whatever  does  hira 
honour  in  your  opinion  is  of  advantage 
to  me,  as  it  will  render  the  friendship 
that  is  between  us  more  agneuble  to  you  ; 
for  my  satisfaction  in  his  acquaintance 
has  been  always  clu-cked,  by  observing 
yoo  had  not  that  cbti-e m  ior  him  as  I  could 
wish  you  might  have  tor  all  my  friends  : 
but  I  ho{>e  he  will  deserve  it  bttter  every 
day,  and  confirm  himself  in  my  good 
opinion  by  gainiiiii  yours. 

I  am  glad    that  you  are  pleased    with 
my  I'ersiaa  Letters,  an«i    criticism   upon 


^*o^taire;  but  with  submission  to  your 
judgment,  I  do  not  see  bow  what  I  have 
said  of  Milton  can  destroy  all  poetical 
licence.  That  term  indeed  has  been  so 
much  abused,  and  the  liberty  it  allows 
has  beei-  pleaded  in  defence  of  such  ex- 
travagant fictions,  that  one  would  almost 
wish  there  were  no  such  words.  But  yet 
this  is  no  reason  why  good  authors  may 
not  raise  and  animate  their  works  with 
flights  and  sallies  of  imagination,  provi- 
ded they  are  cautious  of  restraining  them 
within  the  bounds  of  justness  and  proprie- 
ty ;  for  nothing  can  license  a  poet  to  of- 
fend again^t  Truth  and  Reason,  which 
are  as  much  the  rules  of  the  sublime  as 
less  exalted  poetry.  We  meet  with  a 
thousand  instances  of  the  true  nobleness 
of  thought  in  Milton,  where  the  liberty 
you  contend  for  is  made  use  of,  and  yd 
nature  very  strictly  observed.  It  would 
be  endless  to  point  out  the  beauties  of  this 
kind  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  where  the 
boldness  of  his  genius  appears  without 
shocking  us  with  the  least  impropriety: 
we  are  surprized,  we  are  warmed,  we 
are  tniiisported  ;  but  we  are  not  hurried 
out  of  our  senses,  or  forced  to  believe 
impossibilities.  The  sixth  book  is,  i 
fear,  in  many  places,  an  exception  to 
this  rule;  ihe poctica  licenlia  is  stretched 
too  far,  and  the  Just  is  sacrificed  to  the 
u-ondfrful ;  (you  will  pardon  me,  if  I 
talk  too  much  in  the  language  of  the 
schools.)  To  set  this  point  in  a  clearer 
light,  let  us  compare    the    fiction    in  log 

Lusiad<M» 
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Ltniados  oi'  ihc  giant  thnt  appears  to  (lie upon  tlio  aliriipt   departure  of  her 

t*ortiimn.'«f,  and  llic  buttle  of  tlif:  angels  intcn<J((i  liiiibaii'l  :  to  be  sure,  she  takes 
in  Milton.  'J'he  storms,  the  thundois,  it  much  to  hLai"t;  for  the  luss  of  an  only 
and  thf  li^htning';,  that  hang  about  him,  lover,  when  a  lady  is  past  three  and 
are  proper  and  natural  to  that  mountain  twenty,  is  as  afilicting  as  the  loss  of  an 
he  represents;  we  are  pleased  with  see-  cnly  child  at'ier  fit'ty-five. 
ing  him  thusurmed,  because  there  is  no-  You  tell  me  my  mother  desires  a  par- 
thing  in  the  description  that  is  not  found-  ticular  journal  ot'  my  travels,  and  the 
ed  upon  truth  :  but  how  do  s'vords,  and  n-marks  Iha'.>'  made  upon  th(=:m,  after 
coats  of  mail,  and  cannons  agree  with  tlie  jnanner  of  the  sa?e  Mr.  Bronley. 
angels  ?  such  a  fiction  can  never  be  beau-  Alas  !   1  am   uftciiy  unfit  for  so    great   a 


tilul, because  it  wants  probability,  to  sup- 
port It.  We  can  easily  imagine  the  Ciipe, 
extending  its  narrow  arms  over  the  .■>ea, 
ami  guarding  it  Irom  invaders  ;  the  tem- 
pests   that    marine-s   always   meet     with 


work;  m;,  genius  is  light  and  superficial, 
and  lets  slip  a  thousarid  observationa'.vhicli 
wou'd  Uiakc  a  figure  in  his  book.  It  re- 
qiiires  much  industry  and  application,  as 
well  as  a  prodigious   memcry,    to  knov» 


upon  that  coast, render  such  a  supposition  how  n)any  houses  there  are  in  Paris;  how 
very  just;  but;  with  what  gmunds  of  rea-  nianv  vestments  in  a  procession;  iiow 
yon  can   we  suppose,   that  the  angels,    to     many  saints  in  the  llomish  Calendar,  and 


defend  the  throne  of  God,  threw  moun- 
tains upon  the  heads  of  the  rebel  army  ? 

"  Non  tali  anxilio,  iiec  defonsoribus  istis, 
"  yiumcn  eget." 

The  liberty  in  one  fable  is  restrained  to 
nature  and  good  sense;  in  the  other,  it 
is  wild  and  unbounded,  so  as  frequently 
to  lose  sight  of  both, — Pardon  the  free- 
dom  I  have  taken,  to  contradict  your  opi- 
nion and  defend  my  own  ;  for  1  shall  be 
very  ready  to  give  it  up  to  you,  if  after 
this  you  continue  to  think  me  in  the 
wrong.  It  is  prudent  to  argue  with  those 
who  have  such  regard  to  our  judgment  as 
to  correct  it. 

Vou  ended  a  letter  of  good  news  very 
ill,  in  telling  me  that  you  had  got  the 
hcadach  ;  I  can  have  but  very  little  plea- 
<;ure  in  any  thing,  though  it  be  ever  so 
agreeable,  when  I  know  that  you  are  ill. 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  dutiful  son,  i^c. 


LETTER   IL 

T/ie  same  to  the  saine. 

Doar  5ir,  LuneVille,  Julj-S,  17  :S: 

1    iiEAUTiLT  congratulate  you  uponmy 

sister's  marriage,  and  wish  you  may 
dispose  of  all  your  children  as  luucli  <o 
.your  satisfaction  and  their  own.  Would 
to  God  Mr.  P  —  had  a  fortune  equal  to 
his  brother's,  that  he  might  make  a  pre- 
sent of  it  to  my    pretty  little  M — !    but 

unhappily  they  have  neither  of  them  any  }''»"  trUe,  that  I  am  weary  of  los-ng  mo- 
portion  but  an  uncommon  share  of  merit,  ney  at  cards;  but  it  is  no  ess  certain, 
which  the  world  will  not  think  them  much  t^at  without  them  I  shall  soon  be  weary 
the  richer  for.  I  condole  with   poor  Mr«,     of  Letram.      'J'he  spirit  of  quadrille  has 

3  C  4  possessed 


how  many  mirnclcs  to  each  saint;  and  yet 
to  such  a  pitch  of  exactness  the  curii 'is 
travellers  must  anise,  who  would  imitate 
JMr.  Bromley.  Not  to  mention  the  pains 
he  must  be  at  in  examining  all  the  tombs 
in  a  great  church,  and  f.ithfully  transcrib- 
ing the  inscriptions,  though  they  had  no 
better  author  than  the  sexton  or  curate  of 
the  parish.  For  my  part  I  was  so  shame- 
fully negligent  as  not  to  set  down  how 
many  crosses  are  in  the  road  from  Calais 
toLuneville;  nay,  I  did  not  so  much  as 
take  an  inventory  of  the  relics  in  the 
churches  Iwenttosee.  You  may  judge 
by  this  what  a  poor  account  I  shall  give 
vou  of  my  travels,  and  how  ill  the  money 
is  bestowed  that  you  spent  upon  them. 
But,  however,  if  my  dear  mother  insists 
upon  it,  I  shall  have  so  much  complai- 
sance for  the  curiosity  natural  to  her  sex, 
as  to  write  her  a  particular  of  what  rari- 
ties I  have  seen  ;  but  of  all  ordinary  spec^ 
tacles,  such  as  miracle*^,  raree  shows,  and 
the  like,  I  beg  her  permiision  to  be  si- 
lent. I  am,  dear  5rir,  your  dutiful  son, 
6cc. 

LETTE  R    III. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Lnnevllle,  Julj  21. 

T   tiiAXK  you  for   so   kindly  forgiving 

the  piece  of  negligence  I  acquainted 
you  of  in  my  last.  Young  fellows  are 
otten  guilty  of  voluntar}'  forgetfulness  in 
those  att'airs;  but  I  assure  you,  mine 
was    quite  accidental,  Mr.   D — —  tells 
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possessed  the  laiul  from  morning  till  mid-  much  uneasiness,  that  I  am  ready  to  wish 

iiight ;  there  IS  nothing  else  in  every  house  you  would  recal  me,  and  save  the  charge 

^"  ^"!"-  of  travelling  ;  but,  no  :  the  world   would 

ihis   court  is  fond  of  strangers,    but  judge  perversely,  and   blame  you   for  it; 

with  a  proviso   that  strangers   love   qua-  I  must  go  on,  and    vou  must  support  me 

tinlle.     Would  you  win  the  hearts  of  the  like  your  son. 

maids     of  honour,    you    must  lose  your  I  "have  observed,  with  extreme   aflic- 

Jnoney  at  quadrille;  would  you  be  thought  tion,  how  much  your  temper  is  altered  of 

a  well  bred  man.you  must  play  genteelly  ]ate,  and  your  cheerfulness  of  mind  im- 

at  quadrille;  would   you  get  a  reputation  paired.     My  heart  has  ached  within   me, 

otgood     sense,  shew  judgment  at    qua-  when  I  have  seen  you  giving  yourself  up 

tinlle ;    however,  in  summer,     one   may  to  a  melancholy  diffidence,   which  makes 

contrive  to  pass  a  day  without  quadrille  ;  you  fear  the  worst   in  every  thing,    and 

l^ecause  there  are  agreeable  promenades,  seldom  indulge  those  pleasing  hopes  which 

and  little  parties  out  of  doors  ;   but  in  the  support  and  nourish  us.     6  my  dear  Sir, 

winter  you  are  reduced  to  play  at  it,   or  how  happy  shall    1    be,  if  I    am  able  to 

sleep  like  a  fly  till  the  rtTuin  of  spring,  restore  you  to  your  former  gaiety!   Peo- 

Indecol  m  the  morning  the  duke  hunts  ;  pie  that  knew  you  some  years  ago,   say, 

but  my  malicious  stars  have  so  contrived  that  you  was  the  most  cheerful  man  alive. 

It,  that  I    am  no  more  a  sportsman  than  How"  much  beyond  the  possession  of  any 

a  gamester.     ^Jherc  aic  no  men  of  learn-  „,istress  will  be  the  pleasure.I  shall  expe- 
rience, if  by   marrying  well,    I  can  make 


mg  in  the  whole  country;  on  the  contra 
ry,  it  is  a  character  they  despise.  A  man 
of  quality  caught  me  the  other  day  read- 
ing  a  Latin  author  ;  and  asked  me  with 
an  air  of  contempt,  whether  I  was  de- 
tigned  for  the  church.  All  this  would  be 
tolerable,  if  I  was  not  doomed  to  con- 
verse with  a  set  of  English  who  arc  still 
more  ignorant  than  the  French  ;  and 
Irom  whom,  with  mv  utmost  endeavour*, 
I  canui^t    be  absent  six  hours  in  the  day. 


you  such  once  more!  this  is  my  wisli, 
my  ambition,  tl/e  prayer  I  make  to  hea- 
ven as  often  as  I  think  on  my  future  life. 
But,  alas!  I  hope  for  it  in  vain,  if  you 
susTer  your  cares  and  inquietudes  to  de- 
stroy your  health:  what  will  avail  my 
gjiod  intentions,  if  they  are -frustrated  by 
your  death  ?  You  will  leave  this  world 
without  ever  knowing  whether  the  pro- 
mises of  your  son  were  the  language  of  a 


Lord is  the  only  one  among  them  g,at(ful  heart,  or  the  lying  prolestltions 

who   has    common    sense;  and  he  is,  so  ^f  j^  hypocrite:  God  in  heaven  forbid  it 

scandalously  debauched  in  his  principles  should  be  so!     May  he    preserve  your 

as  well  as  practice,  that  his  conversation  health,  and  prolong  your  davs,  to  receive 

IS  equally  shocking  to  m^  murals  and  my  ^  thousand  proofs  of  the  lasting  love  an.i 

reason,  j^u^    of  the    most   obliged    of  children! 

My  only  improvement   here  is  in  the  \V(/ are  all  bound  to  you.  Sir,   and  will, 

company  of  the  duke  and  prince  Craon,  j  tru^t,  repay  it  in  love  and  honour  of 

and  in    the  exercise   of  the    academy:  I  y^,^,_     Let  this  support  and  comfort  you, 

have  been  absent  from  the  last  near  three  j,,yj  y„^,  .^^e  ihe  father  of  ten  children, 

weeks,  by  reason  ol  a  sprain  I  got  in    the  .^f^^^j^„  „.i,om  there  seems  to  be   but  one 

sinews  ot  my  leg,  which  is  not  yet  quite  j^^ul  of  love  and  obedience  to  you.     1  his 

recovered.     My    duly  to  my  dear  mo-  j^  a  solid,  real  good,  which  you  will  feel 

ther;   I  hope  you  and   she  continue  well,  ^^^  ^.„j,,y^  ^.,,p^  oj^,,.^  pleasures  have  lost 

lam,  Sir,  your  dutiful  son.  their  taste:  your   heart  will  be  warmed 

LETTER  IV.  '^y  '^ '"  *-'^''  "S^'  ^"^'  y°"  *'"  ^"^  your- 

self richer  in  these  treasures  than  in   the 
Lord  Lytlleton  to  Sir  Thomas  Lytileton.     possession  of  all  you  liave  spent  upon  us. 
Dear  Sir,  Luneville,  August  18.         I    talk.  Sir,  from     the  fulness    of     my 

T  wp.oTK  to  you  last  post,  and  have  since 
-*■  received  yours  of  the  20th.  Your 
complaints  pierce  my  heart.  Alas  !  Sir, 
what  pain  must  it  give  me  to  think  that 


heart;  and  it  is  not  the  style  of  a  dissem- 
bler. Do  not,  my  dear  Sir,  suffer  me- 
lancholy to  gain  too  far  upon  )  ou:  think 
less  of  those  circumstances  which  disquiet 


my  iiriproveraent  put  you  to  any  degree  you,   and    rejoice     in  the  many  others 

of  inconvenience?  and  pcrhaps,after  all,  which  ought  to  gladden  you:    consider 

I  may  return,  and  not  answer  your  ex-  the   reputation   you  have   acquired,  the 

l>«clatioiis.     This  thought   gives   me  so  glorious  reputation  of  integrity,   so  un- 


common 
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common  in  this  age  !  Imagine  that  your  give  into  mine,  wliich  h  as  follows  :  sup- 
posterity  will  look  upon  it  as  the  noblest  poso  1  stay  hcie  rill  atftT  Tcbroary  ;  I 
fortune  you  can  leave  tfiem,  ami  that  your  may  in  INlarcli,  April,  Mny,  ami  June 
children's  children  will  be  incited  to  vir-  see  Orleans,  Lions,  and  liourcUfaux  ;  and 
tue  bv  your  example.  I  do  not  know,  Sir,  pass  July,  August,  and  September,  in 
whether  you  feel  this;  I  am  sure  1  do,  the  souUiern  provinces.  The  air  of  thoso 
and  glory  in  il.  /\reyou  not  happy  in  countries  is  so  pure,  that  the  greatest 
rny  dear  mother  ?  was  ever  wife  so  vir-  heats  do  nobody  any  harm.  From  Pro- 
tucAis,  so  dutiful,  so  fond  ?  'I'herc  is  no  vence  to  Genoa  is  the  shortest  road  I  can 
satisfaction  beyond  this,  and  I  know  you  take  for -Italy,  and  so  through  Tuscany 
liave  a  perfect  sense  of  it.  All  these  ad-  to  Rome,  where  1  shall  arrive  about  De- 
vantages,  well  v/L-ighed,  will  make  your  cember,  having  seen  what  is  curious  in 
misfortunes     light  ;      and    I    hope,    the     niy  way. 

pleasure  arising  from  them  will  dispel  I  may  pass  two  months  at  Rome,  and 
that  cloud  which  hangs  upon  you,  and  go  from  thence  to  Nriplcs,  the  most  de- 
sinks  your  spirits.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  ]ij;htfal  part  of  Italy,  and  the  tinest  air  ; 
dutiful  son.-  •  allowing  me  three  months  in  that  coun- 

try, I  may  take  a  little   voyage  to   Mes- 
LETTER      V.  siiia,  and  from  thence    to   Malta,  which 

lays  iust  by.     From  Xaples  I  may   travel 
The  same  to  the  same.  along  the  coasts  of  the    Adriatic  sea,  by 

Ancona  and  Loretta,   to  V^enice  ;  where. 
Dear    Sir,  Soissons,  Nov.  ^0.     if  I  stay  but  to  the  end    of  July,    I   shall 

*TrHisisone  cf  the  agreeablest  towns  have  August,  September,  and  October, 
in  France.  The  people  are  infinitely  to  see  Padua,  Verona,  Milan,  and  th^ 
obliging  to  strangers.  We  are  of  all  their  other  parts  of  Italy  that  lie  N.  W.  of  the 
parties,  and  perpetually  share  with  them  Venetian  gulph.  In  the  vvintcr  J  may 
in  their  pleasures.  I  have  learnt  more  settle  at  Sienna,  where  there  is  a  good 
French  since  I  came  here,  than  1  should  Academy,  and  where  they  are  not  trou- 
have  picked  up  in  a  twelvemonth  at  Lor-  bled  with  any  English.  From  thence  I 
rain.  The  desire  of  a  further  progress  may  co  to  Turin,  if  you  please,  and 
and  improvement  in  that  tongue  has  led  stay  there  till  April.  Alter  which,  to 
me  into  some  thoughts  relating  lo  the  avoid  returning  thrcjugh  Provence  a  se- 
continuation  of  my  travels,  which  I  beg  cond  time,  I  may  go  by  Lauzanne  and 
leave  to  lay  before  you.  Berne  to    Franche  Compte,  and   so    by 

If  you  send  me  to  Italy  next  spring,  as  Dijon  to  Par. s.  When  I  am  there,  it 
you  once  designed  to  do,  one  great  in-  will  be  wholly  in  your  breast  how  long 
convenience  will  arise,  viz.  that,  beibre  you  vvould  have  me  stay  abroad,  and 
I  am  perfect  in  speaking  French,  i  must  whether  I  should  come  home  the  shortest: 
apply  myself  to  Italian,  from  which  it  way,  or  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Hol- 
may  probably  come  to  pass,  that  I  sliall  land.  This,  Sir,  is  the  plan  that  I  ofler 
not  know  much  of  either.  I  should,  to  you  ;  which,  I  hope,  you  will  approve 
therefore,  think  it  more  for  my  advan-  of  in  the  main,  and  agre.e  to  for  me.  I 
tage  to  make  the  tour  of  France  before  do  not  pretend  to  have  laid  it  so  exact  as 
1  set  out  for  Italy,  than  after  I  come  never  to  depart  trom  it  ;  but  I  am  per- 
back.  suaded  that,  generally    speaking,    I  shall 

■  There  is  another  reason,  which  at  least  llnd  it  agreeable  and  commodious.  I  have 
will  weigh  with  ray  dear  mother;  that  is,  not  brought  I.orrain  into  it,  because  it 
that,  after  the  month  of  May,  when  the  lies  quite  out  of  the  way,  and  because 
violent  heats  begin,  Rome  (where  it  will  (  to  say  the  truth  )  I  am  unwilling  to  go 
be  necessary  to  settle  first,  upon  account 
of  the  purity  of  the  language,  which  is 
spoke  corruptly  in  other  places  ;  is  so  un- 
wholesome as  to  endanger  the  life  of  any 
foreigner  unaccustomeii  to  that  air;    and 


thither.  I  know,  my  dear  Sir,  I  should 
ocqnair.t  you  with  my  reasons  for  the  dis- 
like I  have  expressed  against  that  place. 
This  is  not  so  easy  an  edairc.sscmcnt  as  you 
may    think    it.     Our  notions   of    places 


therefore  most  travellers  go  thither  about     and  of  persons  depend  upon    a  combine 
September,  and  leave   it   towards    April,     tion  of  circumstances,  many  of  which  are 
I  fancy  these  two  objections  to  the   fore-     in  themselves  minute,    but    have    sveight 
going  scheme  will  incline   you   rather  to     from  their  assemblage  with  the  rest.  Our 

minds 
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minds  are  like  our  bodies  :  tbey  owe  their 
pain  or  pleasure  to  the  good  or  ill  assort- 
ment of  a  thousand  causes,  each  of  which 
is  a  trifle  by  itself.  How  small  and  iin- 
pcrceplible  are  the  qualities  in  the  air,  or 
Soil,  or  climate,  where  we  live  ;  and  yet 
liow  sensible  are  the  impressiens  thej' 
make  upon  us,  and  the  delights  or  unea- 
siness they  create!  So  it  is  with  our 
minds,  from  the  little  accidents  that  con- 
cur to  sooth  or  to  disorder  them.  But  in 
both,  the  impressions  are  more  strong,  as 
the  frames  which  they  act  upon  are  more 
delicate  and  refined.  I  must  therefore 
impute  many  of  my  complaints  to  the 
Jialural  delicacy  of  my  temper  ;  and,  I 
flatter  myself,  you  will  not  think  that 
reason  ttic  worst  I  could  iiave  given  you. 
But  there  are  others,  more  gross  and 
evident,  which  1  have  already  in  part 
informed  you  of,  and  which  I  shall  here 
set  forth  morb  at  large. 

It  is  natural  for  us  to  hate  the  school  in 
which  we  take  the  first  lessons  of  any  art. 
The  reason  is,  that  the  awkwardness  we 
have  shewn  in  such  begiiuiings  lessens  us 
in  the  eyes  of  people  there,  and  the  disad- 
vantageous prejudice  it  has  given  of  us  is 
never  quite  to  begot  over. 

Luneville  was  my  school  of  breeding, 
and  I  was  there  more  unavoidably  subject 
to  qiiclques  btttcs  d' ecolier,  as  the  yoli- 
(es.se  praciibtd  in  that  place  is  fuller  of  ce- 
remony than  elsewhere,  and  h.s  a  good 
ileal  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  memory  of  these  mistakes,  though 
lost  perhaps  in  others,  hangs  upon  my 
mind  when  I  am  there,  and  depresses  my 
spirits  to  such  a  degree,  ihat  I  am  not 
like  myself.  One  is  never  agreeable  in 
company  where  one  fears  too  much  to  be 
disapproved  ;  and  the  very  notion  of  be- 
incT  ill  received,  has  as  bad  an  eficcl  upon 
bZ  gaiety  as  the  thing  iticlf.  This  is 
the  lirst  and  Strongest  reason  why  I  despair 
of  being  happv  in' Lorrain.  1  have  al- 
ready complained  of  the  foppish  igno- 
rance and  contempt  for  all  1  have  been 
taught  to  \alue,  that  is  so  fashionable 
there.  You  h^ive  heard  me  describe  the 
greater  p;irt  of  the  English  1  knew  there, 
in 'Colours  that  ought  to  make  you  kar 
the  infection  of  such  company   for  your 

fiijn.  .     ,  .  ,         , 

But,  supposing  no  danger  in  this  brutal 
-vinimpioviiig  society,  it  ib  no  little  grie- 
vance ;  fur  to  what  barbarous  iiir^ultsuoes 
it  expose  our  morals  and  understandins'. 
Alool,  wilha.  majoiity   on    his  side,   is 


the  greatest  tyrant  in  the  world.  Do  not 
imagine,  dear  Sir,  that  I  am  setting  up 
for  a  reformer  oF  mankind,  because  1 
e.xpress  some  impatience  at  the  folly  and 
immorality  of  my  acquaintance.  I  am 
far  from  expecting  they  should  all  be 
wits,  much  less  philosophers.  My  own 
weaknesses  are  too  well  known  to  me,  not 
to  prejudice  me  in  favour  of  other  peo- 
ple's when  they  go  but  to  a  certain 
point.  There  are  extravagances  that 
have  always  an  excuse,  sometimes  a  grace 
attending  them.  Youth  is  agreeable  in 
its  sallies,  and  would  lose  its  beauty  if  it 
looked  too  grave  ;  but  a  reasonable  head 
and  an  honest  heart  are  never  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Not  that  I  am  so  severe 
upon  Luneville  and  my  English  friends, 
as  to  pretend  there  are  not  men  of  merit 
and  good  sense  among  them.  There  are 
some  undoubtedly  ;  but  all  I  know  are 
uneasy  at  finding  themselves  in  such  ill 
company.  I  shall  trouble  you  no  farther 
upon  this  head.  If  \ou  enter  into  my 
way  of  thinking,  what  1  have  said  will 
be  enough:  if  you  do  not,  all  I  can  say 
will  have  no  cfl'ect.  !  should  not  have 
engaged  in  this  long  detail,  but  that  I 
love  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  and  make 
you  the  confident  of  all  my  thoughts. 
Till  I  ha\e  the  honour  and  happiness  of 
conversing  with  you  in  a  nearer  manner, 
indulge  me,  dear  Sir,  in  this  distant  way 
of  conve}ing  my  notions  to  you,  and  let 
me  talk  to  you  as  I  would  to  my  dearest 
friend,  without  awe,  correctness,  or  re- 
serve. Though  I  have  taken  up  so  much 
of  your  time  before,  I  cannot  help  giv- 
ing myself  the  pleasure  of  acquaintinc 
you  of  the  extiaordinary  civilities  I  re- 
ceive fron>  jNlr.  Poyntz.  He  has  in  a 
manner  taken  me  into  his  family.  I  have 
the  honour  of  his  conversation  at  all 
hours,  and  he  delights  to  turn  it  to  my 
improvement.  He  was  so  good  as  to  de- 
sire me  to  ask  your  leave  to  pass  the  win- 
ter with  him,  and,  te  encourage  me  to 
do  it,  promisred  me  that  I  should  not  bc- 
without  niy>.hare  of  public  business.  The 
first  packet  that  comes  from  Eountain- 
blcau  Ic-xpectto  be  employed  ;  which  is 
no  small  pdeasure  to  me,  and  will,  1  hope, 
be  of  service. 

Do  not  you  think.  Sir,  it  would  be 
proper  for  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Poyntz, 
to  thank  him  for  the  honours  he  has  done 
me  ;  and  to  (lesire  him  to  excuse  it,  if  bis 
civilities  make  me  troublesome  to  him 
lonj;cr  than  you  dcbigncd  ?   Y'ou  know  so 

well 
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well  how  to  ilo  those  tilings  (hat  I  am 
pcrsuadeii  it  would  have  a  good  effect. 

The  only  news  I  have  to  tell  you,  is  a 
secret  intelliijence  from  Vienna,  thai  count 
Zinzcrdorff  is  qoing  out  of  favour;  this 
is  of  consfcjHcnce  to  the  negotiations,  but 
Vou  must  not  mention  it :  while  I  am  dot 
tru-tcd  with  affairs  you  shdll  know  all  I 
hear;  but  afterwards  nil  pat  ri  qiiidem.  I 
was  sayins;  to  .Mr.  Poynt^,  that  llipperda 
was  tiiiduubledly  very  happy  to  come  out 
of  prison  into  the  land  of  liberty;  he.  re- 
plied, that,  whatever  the  duke  might 
think,  he  was  in  danger  of  going  to  pri- 
son aoain. 

This  was  said  some  time  ago,  and 
•things  may  have  altered  since.  I  remain, 
dear  Sir, your  dutiful  son,  t:tc. 

LETTER     VI. 

Lord  Lyttlclon    to  Sir  Thomas  I.yttleton. 

Dear  Sir,  Paris,  Jan.  22,  171'9. 

T  HAVE  so  much  to  (hank  yau  for,  that 
I  have  not  words  to  do  it ;  so  kind  a 
compliance  with  all  my  wishes  surpasses 
my  acknowledgment.  Your  two  letters 
to  Mr.  Poyntz  had  their  effect,  and  were 
answered  with  a  profusion  of  civilities, 
and  marks  of  friendship  and  esteem;  but 
the  enclosed  will  instruct  you  better  in  the 
obligations  I  have  to  you  and  him.  How 
happy  I  am  in  your  permission  to  quit 
Lorrain,  you  may  judge  by  my  letter  on 
(hat  head.  I  think  you  have  mistaken 
my  ser.se  in  some  arguments  made  use  of 
there;  but  it  is  needless  to  set  you  right. 
Your  kindness  and  indulgence  to  my  de- 
sire: is  an  argument  more  persuasive  than 
all  the  rest,  and  in  wiiich  only  I  con&de. 

I  have  lately,  Sir,  spent  more  than  I 
could  wish,  and  the  necessity  of  doing  it 
gives  me  no  small  unL^asiuess;  but  it  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  that  without  shew  abroad 
there  is  no  improvement.  You  yourself 
confess  it,  when  you  say,  the  French  are 
only  fond  of  strangers  who  have  money 
to  pay  them  for  their  compliments.  You 
express  a  great  uneasiness,  for  fear  I 
should  gro*'  fond  of  games  of  chance. 
1  have  sometimes  risqued  a  little  at  fhem, 
but  without  any  passiyn  or  delight.  Gam- 
ing is  too  unreasonable  and  dishonest  for 
a  gentleman,  who  has  either  sense  or  ho- 
nour, to  addict  himself  to  it ;  but,  to  set 
you  quite  easy  in  that  point,  1  give  you 
niy  word  and  honour,  and  desire  no  par- 
don if  I  recede  from  it,  that  I  never  will 


addict  myself  to  thi?  destructive  passion, 
which  is  such  a  whirlpool,  that  it  absorbs 
all  others.  It  is  true  1  have  been  a  suf- 
ferer at  quadrille,  and  must  ever  suff'er  on  : 
for  point  de  sociclc  sans  a  la ;  c'cst  un  cir^ 
tide  prtliminaire  d  tout  cumrncrce  avec  le 
btau  mondc.  I  may  venture  to  assure  you, 
that  all  thoughts  of  peace  are  n(jt  laid 
avide,  as  you  apprehend.  I  remain/ dear 
Sir,  your  dutiful  9on,(\c, 

L  E  T  T  E  n    VII, 

5,  Foi/iitz,  Esq.  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttkton, 

Sir,  Paris,  Jnu.  22,  17'^!). 

T  HAVfi  received  your  two  kind  letters, 
in  which  you  are  pleased  veiy  much  to 
over-value  the  small  civilities  it  has  lain 
in  my  power  to  show  Mr,  Lyttleton.  I 
have  more  reason  to  thank  you,  Sir,  for 
giving  me  so  convincing  a  mark  of  your 
re2;ard,  as  to  interrupt  the  course  of  iiis 
travels  on  my  account,  which  will  lay 
me  under  a  double  obligation  to  do  all  \ 
can  towards  making  his  stay  agreeable 
and  useful  to  him  ;  though  I  shall  still  re- 
main the  greater  gainer,  by  the  pleasure 
of  his  company,  which  no  sfrvices  of 
mine  can  sufficiently  requite.  He  is  U'.nv 
in  the  same  Ivouse  with  me,  and  by  that 
means  nwre  constantly  umier  my  eye  than 
even  at  Soissor.s ;  but  I  should  be  very 
unjust  to  him,  if  I  left  you  under  the 
imagination  thst  his  inclinations  stand  in 
the  least  need  ofatiy  such  ungenerous  re-- 
straint.  Depend  upon  it.  Sir,  from  the 
observation  of  one  who  would  abhor  to 
deceive  a  father  in  so  tender  a  point,  that 
he  retains  the  same  virtuous  and  studiou<» 
dispositions,  which  nature  and  your  care 
planted  in  him,  only  strengthened  and 
improved  by  age  and  experience;  s'> 
that,  I  dare  promise  you,  the  bad  ex- 
amples of  Paris,  or  .'iny  other  place,  will 
never  have  any  other  efhect  upon  him, 
but  to  confirm  him  in  the  right  choice  he 
has  made.  Under  these  happy  circum- 
stances, he  can  have  little  occasion  for 
any  other  advice,  but  that  of  sustaining 
the  character  he  has  so  eaily  got,  and  of 
supporting  the  hopes  he  has  raised,  f 
wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  do  him  any 
part  of  the  service  you  suppose  me  capa- 
ble of.  I  shall  not  be  wanting  to  era- 
ploy  him,  as  occasion  offers;  and  to 
assist  hun  %viih  my  advice  where  it  mav 
be  necessary,  though  your  cares  (  which 
he  ever  mentions  with  the  greatest  grati- 
tude) 
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tuJe  )  have  made  this  task  very  easy.  He 
cannot  fail  of  malting  you  and  iiimself 
tappy,  and  of  being  a  great  ornament  to 
our  country,  if,  with  "that  refined  taste 
and  delicacy  of  genius,  he  can  but  recal 
his  mind,  at  a  proper  age,  from  the  plea- 
sures of  learning,  and  gay  scenes  of  ima- 
gination,  (o  the  dull  road  and  fatigue  of 
business.  This  1  have  sometimes  taken 
the  liberty  to  hint  to  him,  though  his 
own  good  judgment  made  it  very  unne- 
cessary. 

Though  I  have  only  the  happiness  of 
knowing  you,  Sir,  by  your  reputation, 
:ind  by  thiscomn)on  oijjecl  of  our  friend- 
ship and  aiycctinns,  your  son  ;  I  beg  you 
would  be  persuaded  that  I  am,  with  tiie 
Biost  particular  respect,  Sir,  your  jnost 
humble  and  obedient  servant,  &:c. 


LETTER    VIII. 
Lord  Lyitletsn  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton. 

Dear  Sir,  Paris,  Feb.  17. 

T  MADE  your  compliments  to  Mr.  Poyntz 

as  handsomely  as  1  could,  and  read  him 
thatpart  of  your  letter,  nhere  you  leave 
it  to  his  determination,  how  long  I  shall 
stay  with  him,  provided  it  be  no  ways 
inconvenient.  He  assured  me  with  the 
same  obliging  air  of  sincerky  and  good- 
ness as  you  are  charmed  with  in  his  let- 
ter, that  it  was  not  in  ih.e  least  so  ;  and 
that  my  company  again  at  Soissons  would 
be  the  greatest  relief  and  pleasure  to  him  ; 
with  many  other  kind  i-.xpressions,  which 
you  would  be  glad  to  hear,  but  which  I 
cannot  repeat.  I  have  a  thousand  thanks 
to  pay  you,  Sir,  for  so  kindly  preventing 
my  desires,  and  continuing  me  in  the 
possession  of  a  happiness  which  I  was 
afraid  was  almost  at  an  ^nd.  The  time  I 
spend  with  Mr.  Poyni'z  is  certainly  the 
most  agreeable,  as  well  as  the  most  im- 
proving, part  of  my  life.  He  is  a  se- 
cond father  to  me,  and  it  is  in  his  so- 
ciety that  I  am  least  sensible  of  the  want 
of  yours. 

I  find  you  are  uneasy  at  the  situation 
the  king's  speech  has  It- It  us  in  ;  but  de- 
pend upon  it,  notwithstanding  the  little 
triumph  that  the  enemies  of  t!ie  govern- 
ment may  shew  upon  the  present  seeming 
uncertainly  of  affairs,  they  will  be  con- 
cluded to  their  confusit)n,  and  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  councils  they  oppose.  Tiie 
greatest  mischief  that  has  been  done  us, 


and  vhich,  perhaps,  you  are  not  sensible 
oti,  was  full  of  faise  and  malicious  insinu- 
ations, which  being  translated  and  shewn 
to  loreign  ministers,  unacquainted  with- 
the  lenity  of  our  constitution,  and  the 
liberty  of  scandal  it  allows,  made  them 
think  that  the  nation  would  disavow  t!ie 
measures  tiiken  by  the  court,  and  were 
the  principnl  cause  of  the  delays  and  difti- 
culties  that  retard  the  public  peace.  The 
vigorous  resolutions  of  both  houses,  to 
support  his  Majesty  in  his  councils,  will, 
no  doubt,  undeceive  them,  and  contri- 
bute very  much  to  bring  affairs  to  that 
decision  we  desire.  Adieu,  my  dear  Sir; 
and  believe  me  to  be  your  dutiful  son,&c. 


LETTER     IX. 
The  same  to  the  same* 

T)ear  Sir,  Paris,  March  11. 

'T'he  affair  of  tlie  Gosport  man  of  war 
has  raised  a  most  extravagant  spirit 
of  resentment  in  the  French.  They  talk 
of  nothing  less  than  hanging  their  own 
vfficcr,  and  seem  to  expect  that  ours 
should  come  off  as  ill.  I  have  talked  to 
his  Excellency  about  it :  he  says  he  has 
had  no  account  of  it  from  England  ;  but 
desires  me  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  in  hopes 
the  French  oflicer  has  made  a  false  re- 
port ;  and  that,  if  nothing  very  extraor- 
dinary has  been  done,  as  the  case  mast 
have  happened  frequently,  he  should  think 
it  very  proper,  that  as  many  precedents 
as  can  be  found  should  be  collected  and 
sent  him  over.  He  apprehends  as  much 
as  you  a  popular  declamation  from  the 
Craftsman  on  this  unlucky  subject.  The 
embarkation  you  speak  of  is  uncertain,  (as 
far  as  I  can  know  from  him,  )  and  in- 
tended only  to  reinforce  our  garrisons. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  more  in  it,  which 
he  does  not  think  fit  to  trust  me  with, 
though  I  hardly  imagine  so  ;  because  I 
have  such  marks  of  his  confidence,  as  con* 
vince  me  he  does  not  doubt  of  my  dis- 
cretion. 

Love  to  my  brother  — — — ;  I  dare 
say  he  will  be  a  gainer  in  the  and  by  this 
warm  action,  though  it  happened  to  b» 
ill-timed.  I  am  glad  the  young  fellow 
has  so  much  of  the  martial  spirit  in  him. 

What  you  tell  me   of  amazei 

me.     I  shall  obey  your  advice,  in  being 
cautious  how  I  think  any  man  my  friend 
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too  soon;  since  he,  whose  affection  I  was 
so  sure  of,  has  so  injuriously  convinced 
tnc  of  my  mi^takt^  I  confess,  I  thovight 
malice  or  ill-nature  as  great  strangers  to 

him    as  to  poor— :   but    what    nre 

the  ju(lf;mcnts  of  young  men  ?  Indeed, 
my  (ioar  Sir,  %vc  are  very  silly  fellows. 

I  cannot  help  transcribing  a  few  linos 
of  my  eis^r's  letter  of  the  10th,  to  shew 
you  that  your  goodness  to  your  children 
meets  at  least  with  a  grateful   return  : 

"  We  should  pass  our  time  hut  ill,  if 
*'  t!ie  good-bnmour  of  my  mother  did 
*•  not  make  us  all  cheerfiil,  and  make 
"  amends  for  the  loss  of  those  diversions 
"  which  London  would  afford  us.  The 
"  oftener  1  conveise  with  her,  the  more 
**  I  love  her  ;  and  every  one  of  her  ac- 
*'  tions  shews  me  a  virtue  I  wish  to  inii- 
'•  tate.  This  you  must  be  sensible  of  as 
*'  well  as  I ;  hut  there  is  such  a  pleasure 
**  in  praising  those  we  love,  that  1  must 
"  dwell  a  little  upon  the  subject,  which, 
*'  I  dare  say,  will  be  as  grateful  to  you 
"  as  it  is  to  me.  Ilmv  happy  are  we 
"  with  such  parents!  When  I  see  my  ta- 
"  ther  almost  spent  with  the  cares  of  his 
"•  family  ;  rny  dear  mother  confined  here, 
"  for  the  good  of  her  children  ;  I  am 
"  overpowered  wilh  crratitude  and  love  ! 
"  May  you  and  they  continue  well  !  and 
*'  I  want  nothing  else  to  complete  my 
''  happiness." 

This,  Sir,  is  a  faithful  extract,  and 
speaks  the  language  of  all  our  hearts. 
Adieu,  dear  Sir.  I  remain  your  dutiful 
iion,  &CC. 

LETTER    X. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Haute  Fontaine,  near  Soiisons, 
Dear  Sir,  May  27. 

I  HAVE  letters  from  my  Lord  -'■'  ■  ■ 
and  his  goverJior,  in  which  they  both 
express  the  highest  sense  of  the  friendship 
vou  have  shewn  then),  and  acknowledge 
the  advantages  they  owe  to  it  ;  my  lord, 
particularly,  is  charmed  with  the  good- 
natured  servke  you  did  his  relation,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  the  greatest  obligcition. 
My  friend  Ascough  too  boasts  of  your 
protection,  and  professes  that  veneration 
for  your  character,  that  it  m.akes  me  proud 
of  being  your  son.  It  is  new  my  duty 
to  return  you  thanks  for  all  these  favours, 
bestowed  on  others,  and  meant  to  mt*  ; 
and  I  do  it  with  ail  the  pleasure  of  a  grate- 


ful mind,  which  finds  itself  honoured  in 
the  obligation.  I  believe,  there  is  no 
young  man  alive,  who  has  more  happi- 
Hfess  to  boast  of  than  myself ;  heing  blessed 
with  a  sound  constitution,  affectionate 
friends,  and  an  easy  fortune;  but  of  all 
my  advantages,  tiiere  ie  none  of  which 
I  have  so  deep  a  sense,  as  the  trust  and 
amiable  harr-.iony  belweco  the  best  of  la- 
thers and  myself. 

This  is  so  much  the  dearer  to  me,  as 
indeed  ic  is  the  source  of  all  the  rest,  and 
as  it  is  not  to  be  lost  by  misfortune,  but 
dependant  upon  my  own  behaviour ;  and 
annexed  to  virtue,  honour,  and  reputa- 
tion, I  am  persuaded  liiat  no  weaknesses 
or  failings,  which  do  not  injure  ihem, 
will  occasion  the  withdrawing  it  from  me; 
and  therefore  I  consider  it  as  secure,  be- 
cause 1  have  used  my  mind  to  look  upon 
dishonesty  and  shame  as  strangers  it  can 
never  be  acquainted  with  :  such  an  opi- 
nion is  not  vanity,  but  it  is  setting  those 
two  things  at  a  necessary  distance  from 
us  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  allowing  a 
possibility  of  our  acting  wickedly,  or 
meanly,  is  really  making  the  first  step  to, 
wards  it.  I  have  rtccived  many  civili- 
ties from  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  is  here 
with  Mr.  Poynfz.  Mr.  Walpole  has  in- 
vited me  to  Compeigne,  where  I  am  go» 
incr  for  two  or  three  days.  Affairs  are 
now  almost  at  a  crisis,  an<l  there  is  great 
reason  to  expect  they  will  take  a  happy 
turn.  l\Ir.  Walpole  has  a  surprising  in- 
fluence over  the  Cardinal  ;  so  that  whe- 
ther peace  or  war  ensue,  we  may  depend 
upon  our  ally.  In  truth,  it  is  the  inte- 
rest of  the  French  court  to  be  faithful  to 
their  en^4gements,  though  it  may  not 
entirely  be  the  nation's.  Emulation  of 
trade  might  incline  the  people  to  wish  the 
bond  that  ties  them  to  us  were  broke  j 
but  the  mercantile  interest  has  at  no  time, 
been  much  considen-d  by  tnis  court.  If 
you  rellect  upon  the  apprehensions  of  the 
government  from  the  side  of  Spain,  and 
their  very  reasonable  jealousy  of  the  Em- 
peror, you  vn\l  not  wonder  at  their  ma- 
natring  the  friendship,  and  adhering  to 
the  alliance  of  Great  Britain.  'I'he  sup- 
position, that  present  advantage  ii  the 
basis  and  end  of  state  engagements,  ai  d 
that  they  are  only  to  beuieasured  by  that 
rule,  is  the  foundation  ot  all  our  suspi- 
cions against  the  firmness  cf  our  French 
ally.  But  the  maxim  is  not  just.  jNIuch 
is  given  to  fuiure  hopes,  much  obtained 
by  future  fears  ;   and   security  is,    upon 
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many  occasions,  souglit  preferably  to 
jjain.  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  your  dutiful 
son,  &c. 


LETTER    XL 
Lord  Lyttleton  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton. 


S 


Dear  Sir,  V&x'.s,  Sept.  8. 

UNDAY  by  four  o' cluck  Me  had  the 
good  news  of  a  Dauphin,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  thought  myseli"  in  Bed- 
)am.  '1  he  natural  gaiety  of  the  nation 
is  so  improved  on  this  occasion,  that  tliey 
are  all  stark  mad  with  joy,  and  do  noiiiing 
but  daace  and  sing  about  the  streets  by 
hundreds  and  by  thousands.  The  ex- 
pressions of  their  joy  are  admirable:  one 
fellow  gives  notice  to  the  public,  that  he 
designs  to  draw  teeth  for  a  week  togf- 
ther  upon  the  Pont  Ncuf,  gratis.  The 
King  is  as  proud  of  what  he  has  done,  as 
it"  he  had  gained  a  kingdom;  and  tells 
every  body  that  he  sees,  qu'il  ncavra  bicn 
fair  (its  Jils  tant  qu'il  loudra.  We  are 
to  have  a  fine  tire  work  to-morrow,  his 
]Maje-:tv  being  to  sup  in  town. 

'i'he  Duke  of  Orleans  w'as  sincerely, 
;ind  without  any  affectation,  transpcjrted 
at  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin. 

The  succession  wasa  burthen  too  heavy 
for  his  indolence  to  support,  a\id  he  pi- 
ously sings  hallekijah  for  his  h;ippy  deli- 
very from  it.  The  good  old  Cardinal 
cried  for  joy. 

It  is  very  late,  and  I  have  not  slept 
these  three  nights  for  the  squibs  and 
crackers,  anil  other  noises  that  the  peo- 
ple make  in  the  stnets,  so  must  beg 
ifave  to  conclude,  with  assuring  that  I 
am,  dear  Sir,  jour  aflVctionate  and  duli- 
ful  son. 

L  E  T  T  E  R     XU. 

T/ic  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Varls,  Oct.  6. 

]   n.wi:  the  greatest     thanks    to    return 

you  for  the  many  proois  of  confidence 
and  afffction  you  gave  me  in  your  last, 
and  shall  labour  to  deserve  that  goodness 
V.  liichisso  kind  and  complaisant  to  my 
iiesires.  1  shall,  in  obedience  to  your 
trders,  set  out  for  Italy  to-morrow, 
whi  le  I  hope  to  make  such  improve- 
Jiic-uts  :vs  will  answer  the  cxpence  of  the 
journey  ;  but,  whatever  advanfige  or 
p'c--!Siiix'  i    niviy  propose,  1   cannot  with- 


out a  sensible  afiiiction  take  leave  of  my 
dear  friend  RL.  Poyntz,  of  whose  fa- 
vours to  me  I  have  so  deep  a  sense,  that 
1  cannot  too  often  express  niy  acknow- 
ledgments. The  time  I  have  enjoj-ed 
his  company  has  been  spent  ro  happily, 
and  so  muca  to  my  honour  and  anvantage, 
that  I  do  not  know  how  to  reconcile  my 
thoughts  to  a  period  uf  it.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  liveliness  of  his  wit,  and  un- 
common strength  of  his  judgment,  that 
charm  me  in  his  cotiversation,  as  those 
great  and  noble  sentiments,  which  would 
have  been  admired  by  ancient  Rome,  and 
have  done  honour  to  the  most  virtuous 
ages. 

lie  is  going  to  his  country-seat;  where 
I  hope  the  air,  and  a  little  repose  from 
the  iatigue  of  business,  will  entirely  re- 
store his  health.  1  shall  observe  your 
caution  against  grapes,  new  wine,  and 
pretty  women,  though  the}'  arc  all  very 
tempting,  but  dangerous  things. 

I  have  time  for  no  more  now,  but  to 
assure  you  of  my  duty  and  afl'ection.  I 
have  written  to  my  Lord  Cobliam  upon 
my  going  to  Italy.  Mis  Exctllency 
thanks  you  fcr  your  letter,  and  will  write 
to  you  as  soon  as  he  gets  to  Haute  Fon- 
taine. I  have  the  pleasure  of  being  able 
to  assure  you,  that  the  final  project  of  a 
treaty  sent  to  Spain  is  entirely  satisfactory 
and  honourable,  and  that  it  contains  a 
full  rediess  and  reparation  for  all  abuses, 
grievances,  and  wrongs.  I  am,  dear 
Sir,  with  due  respect,  your  most  dutiful 
so.i. 


LETTER     XIIL 

S.   Vmjntz,  Esq.  to  Sir  Thomas  Lyttkton. 

Sir  Ilautc  FoutQine,  Oct.  18. 

TVyT  K.  Lyttleton  nill  have  acquainted  you 
■^  with  my  removing  to  this  place,  the 

day  before  he  Uftl\iris,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  air,  and  exercise  of  the  country, 
winch  has  almost  restored  me  to  health. 
The  first  use  I  make  of  it.  Sir,  is  to  re- 
turn you  my  sincere  thanks,  for  making 
me  so  long  happy  in  his  good  company  ; 
which  I  may  with  great  truth  say,  has 
contributed  more  than  any  thing  else,  to 
make  the  tediousness  of  this  splendid  ba- 
nishmejit  supportable  to  me,  and  to  sof- 
ten the  impressions  which  the  many  per- 
verse turns  of  the  negociations  must  have 
made  upon  my  mind,  1  wish  it  had  been 
Ui  my  power  to  make  equal  returns  :    his 
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g-)od-naturc  disposes  him  to  over-value  a  nature  (he  mobt  exempt  from  faults  I 
them,  such  as  they  were  ;  but  I  can  only     ever  met  with. 

hope  that  our  future  ac(|Uiiinlance  may  I  ought  to  ask  pardon  for  in<!ulginf  this 
afTord  mc  an  opportunity  of  discharj^ing  liberty,  if  I  were  not  writing  to  the  best 
borne  part  of  tlic  debt.  of  fathers  ;  though  this  very  circumstance 

His  behaviour  has  continued  the  same  makes  all  my  care  superfluous.  But  the 
as  I  described  it  last  winter;  and  I  am  friendship  your  son  has  expressed  (or  me 
morally  sure  will  never  alter,  in  any  eve:- since  his  being  here,  and  more  par- 
country,  or  any  part  of  lifis  for  the  worse,  ticularly  in  my  late  illness,  and  at  part- 
His  health  is  liable  to  frequent  inteirup-  iiig,  is  too  strong  upon  my  mind,  to  suf- 
tions,  though  not  <langerous  one;-,  nor  of  ftr  me  to  suppress  any  hint  that  may  be 
any  long  continuance.  They  seem  to  of  the  laost  distant  use  to  him,  or  may 
proceed  chiefly  from  an  ill  digestion,  convince  you  of  the  sincerity  of  that  re- 
which,  1  believe,  may  sometimes  be  oc-  spect  with  Mhich  I  am,  bir,  your  most 
casioned  by  the  vivacity  of  his  imagina-  humble  and  obedient  servant, 
lion's  pu'.sui.ig   some  agreeable    thought 

too  intensi-ly,    and   diverting  the  spirits  LETTER     XIV. 

iVom  their  proper  function,  even  at  meals  ; 

for  we  have  often  been  obliged  at  that  Lord  Li/ttltton  to  Sir  Thomas  Li/(tleton. 
time   to   recal   him    from    reveries,    that 

made  him  almost  absent  to  his  company.  Dear  Sir,  Jan.  \7, 1747. 

though  without  the  least  tincture  of  me-  Jx  is  a  most  sensible  and  painful  addition 
Jaucholy.  to   my;  concern  and'afilliction  for  my 

I  mention  this  last  circumstance  as  a  dear  wife,  to  hear  of  your  being  so  bad 
peculiar  felicity  of  his  temper;  mclan-  with  the  stone;  and,  loaded  as  my  heart 
choly  and  spleen  being  the  rock  on  which  is  with  my  other  grief,  I  cannot  help 
minds  of  so  delicate  a  texture  as  his  are  writing  this,  to  tell  you  how  much  I  feel 
most  in  danger  of  splitting.  I  have  seen  for  you,  and  how  ardently  1  pray  to  God 
two    or    three  instances   of  it   myself  in     to  relieve  you. 

young  gentlen^en    of  the  greatest  hopes  ;  Last  night  all  my  thoughts  were  em- 

and  the  epistles  written  by  Languett,  to  ployed  on  you  ;  for,  when  i  went  to  bed. 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  upon  an  acquaintance,  my  poor  Lucy  was  so  much  better,  that 
contracted  like  ours  abroad,  bring  his  we  thought  her  in  a  fair  wav  of  recovery  ; 
particular  case  to  my  mind.  but  my  uneasiness  for  you  kept  me  awake 

No  young  gentleman  ever  promised  great  part  of  the  ii'ght,  and  in  the 
more;  but,  returning  to  England,  con-  morning  I  found  she  had  been  much 
.scious  of  his  own  worthj  and  full  of  more  worse  again,  so  that  our  alarm  was  as 
refined  notions  of  honour,  virtue,  and  great  as  ever  :  she  has  since  mended 
fiieudship,  than  wtre  to  be  met  with  in  "gain,  and  is  now  pretty  nc;ir  as  you 
courts  and  parliaments,  and  in  that  mixed  heard  last  post ;  only  that  such  frequent 
herd  of  men  with  whom  business  must  be     relapses  give  one  more  cause  to  fear  that 


iransactedi  he  conceived  a  total  disgust 
lor  the  world  ;  and,  retiring  into  the 
country,  sat  down  with  patience  to  con- 
sume the  vigour  of  his  imagination  and 
youth  in  writing  a  trifling  romance.  1 
can  with  pleasure  assure  you,  tha-t  I  see 
no  symptom  of  this  kind  in  Mr.  Lyttle- 
ton  ;  his  mind  is  ever  cheerful  and  active, 
and  full  of  such  a  benevolence  towards 
his  friends  and  relations  in  England,  as 
well  as  such  i:eal  for  the  honour  and  inte- 


the  good  symptoms,  which  sometimes 
appear,  will  not  be  lasting.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  her  struggling  so  long,  and 
her  pulse  recovering  itself  so  welt  as  it 
does,  after  such  violent  flurries,  and  such 
great  sinkings,  one  would  hope  that  na- 
ture is  strong  in  her,  and  will  be  able  ac 
last  to  conquer  her  illness. 

Sir  Edward  Hulse  seems  now  inclined 
to  trust  to  that,  and  to  trouble  her  with 
no  more  phys.c  ;  upon   which   condition 


rests  of  his  country,  as  I  verily   believe,  alone  she  has  been  persuaded  to  take  ar.y 

Mill  never  let  him  sink    down  into  indo-  food  to-day.     Upon  the   whole,  her  case 

lence  and  inaction.     However,  this  sick-  is  full   of   uncertainty,   and  the    doctors 

ness  of  the  mind,  and  an  ill  state  of  bodily  can  pronounce  nothing  positively  about 

health,    wiiich    naturally    influence    and  her;   but  they  rather  think  it   will  be  an 

promote    one   the    other,    are    the   two  affair  of  time.     For  my   own  health,  it  is 

poK-ls  liiost  necessary  to  guard  aaainst,  in  yet  tolerably  good,  though  my  heart  has 

gono 
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gone  tlir<iugh   as  severe  a  trial  as  it  can     a  greater  to   be  told    by  Mr.  Pemberton, 
well  sustain;   more  ixideed  than  1  thought  'the  other  day,  that  it  improves  upon  you. 
it  coald    have  borne:    and  you  may  de-     There  is  one  part  of  your  letter,   which  I 
pend  upon  it,  dear  Sir,   that  I  uill  make     esteem  as  a  particular  honour  to  myself; 
use  of  all  the  sun[)orts   that   religion  or     and  own,  am  not    insensible     to  it.     I 
reason   can  give    me,   to  save    me  from     haveprevented  multitudes  of  dedications 
sinking  under   it,     f  know  the  part  you     to  myself;  and  hitherto  discouraged  eve- 
take  in  ray   life  and  healih  ;  and  I  know     ry  one  that  hath  offered  itself;  but  there 
it   my  dutj'  to   try   not   to  add  to  your     are  some  persons,  at  least  one,  from  whom 
other  pains  that  of  my  loss,  which  tbougiit     such    things  cannot   be  disagreeable.     I 
has  as  great  an  effect  upon  me  as  any     cajmot  think  it  a  blamcable  vanity,  even 
thing  can  ;  and  1  belitve  God  Almighty     to  be  proud  of  a  public  mark  of  esteem 
supports  nie  above  my  own  strength,  for     from     those    who    deserve    the    highest 
the  sake  of  my  friends  who  arc  concerned     themselves:  and   something  as   different 
for  me,  and  in  return  for  the  resignation     from  being  tickled  by  the  common  nau- 
with  which  I  endeavour  to  submit    to  his     seous    panegyric,  as  any    thing  can    be. 
will.      It  it  please  him,   in   his    infinite     The  worse  thing  I  can  say,  supposing  me 
mercy,  to   restore  my  dear  wife  to  me,  I     at  all  in  the  wrong,  is,  that  nou  have  put 
shall    most     thankfully    acknowledge   his     a  temptation  in  my  way,  that  I  have  nei- 
goodness  ;  if   not,   I    shall    most   humbly     ther   the  power  nor  the  will  to  resist.     I 
endure    his  chastisement,    which    I    have     willingly,     tlierefore,  yield     myself  up  ; 
too  much  deserved.  and    am,  with   my  best  wishes  for  your 

These  are  the  sentiments  with  which  health,  and  my  real  desire  to  hear  from 
my  mind  is  replete  ;  but,  as  it  is  still  a  you,  dear  Sir,  your  true  friend,  &c. 
most  bitter  cup,  how  my  body  will  bear 
it,  if  it  must  not  pass  from  me,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  foretel  ;  but  I  hope  the 
best.  1  once  more  pray  God  to  relieve 
you  from  that  dreadful  distfrmper  with 
which  you  are  afflicted. 

Gilbert  West  would  be  happy  in  the 
repulauon  his  book  has  gained  him,  if 
my  poor  Lucy  was  not  so  ill.  However,  his  paper,  the  la'-t  time  I  wrote,  that^  1  fear, 
mind  leans  alwajs  to  hope  ;  which  is  an  I  seemed  (perhaps  affectedly)  cautious  in 
advantage  both  to  him  and  me,  as  it  makes  my  silence  upon  another  subject,  which 
him  a  better  comforter.  To  be  sure  we  made  a  great  part  of  the  former  short  let- 
ought  not  yet  to  despair;  but  there  is  ter  of  yours.  I  had  indeed  no  designj 
much  to  fear,  and  a  most  melancholy  in-  in  mv  neglect  at  that  time,  of  avoiding  to 
terval  to  be  supported,  before  any  cer-  give  all  the  assurance?  that  you  yourself 
lainty  comes. — God  send  it  may  come  ever  desired  about  Mr.  Friend.  If  you 
well  at  last!  lam,   dear  Sir,  your  most     and  I   continue  together  upon  this  dirty 


LETTER     XVI. 

Bishop  Hoadltj  to  Laily  Sandonj-. 


Oct. 


1734.. 


-Trills  subject  took  up  so  many  of 
my  thoughts,  and  so  much  ofmy 


afflicted,  but  most  afteclionatc  son. 

LETTER  XV. 

Bishop  Iloadlj^  to  Mr.  Balgui/*. 

Dear  Sir,  Oct.  12, 17.:;2. 

Tt  was  a  great  joy  to  me  to  hear,  by 
-*■  yourlast,  that  you  enjoyed  something 
better  health  than  usual.     And  it  was  still 

•*  Containing  the  F.isliop's  scntimonls  onaDe- 
du-wticn,  prefixed  to  "  a  Colleciion  of'J'i-.TCls  'Mn. 
"  rill  uiid  TlieoloLrical,  &c.  By  .7ohn  Balgiiy,  M. 
"  A.  \  icar  ot  Jsorlli-AMerton,  in  tlie  coniity  of 
<•■  York  and  rrebciidur^-  at  Sarum,  J7J4."  " 


j)ianet,  vou  yourself  shall  be  satisfied  of 
the  truth  of  what  1  have  said  to  you  :  and 
I  say  this  the  rather,  because  if  you 
are  not  satisfied  in  what  I  do,  I  am  very 
sure  I  shall  not  be  so  myself.  You  have 
done  more  in  two  or  three  words,  when 
you  tell  me,  You  shall  esteem  it  as  done  to 
j/oursclf,  to  move  and  engage  me,  (if  I 
bad  not  been  already  engaged  to  it,)  than 
all  the  oratory  of  all  othe.rs  could  have 
done.  And  if  that  case  should  happen, 
which  you  once  put,  but  which  my  heart 
will  not  suffer  me  to  repeat;  friendship 
and  honourshall  most  certainly  act  a  part, 
which,    if  your   spirit  could   then  look 


•\   Oa  the  same  occasion. 
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down  and  see,  it  would  say — This  is  ex- 
actly as  it  uould  have  beetle  had  1  been 
still  there.— U  you  think  there  is  any 
thin:;wo/r  for  ine  to  say  upon  this,  let 
me  know  il  and  I  will  say  it. 

Dr.  Allured  Clarke  will  be  happy  at 
Sundon  in  a  few  days,  and  will  bring 
down  witii  him  a  piece  to  read  to  you,  iii 
*vhich  I  am  too  much  concerned.  It  is 
a  Dedication  of  some  excellent  Tracts  to 
the  Bishop  of  Winchester.  I  remember 
in  Don  Quixote  a  saying — "  Though  I 
know  tliis  man  to  be  a  coxcomb,  yet 
liow  sweet  is  (lattery  even  from  him  !" — 
What  must  I  say,  when  it  comes  from  a 
man  of  great  uncommon  sense,  who  be- 
lieves every  word  of  it  to  be  true  ?  You 
know  me  better  than  that  author  ;  per- 
haps as  much  of  my  weakness  as  any  one 
in  the  world.  The  only  favour  1  beg  of 
you  is,  when  you  read  it,  or  hear  it,  for- 
get that  you  know  me  ;  or,  if  you  cannot 
do  that,  (as  I  rather  hope  you  cannot,) 
forget  my  weaknesses — forget  the  imper- 
fections you  have  been  witness  to — and 
be  as  indulgent  as  you  can,  in  joining 
with  that  pretty  writer  in  his  mistakes 
— mistakes,  which  will  animate  me  to 
turn  them  into  truths.  I  thank  you  for 
your  concern  for  my  health  in  my  hurry. 
1  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself.  My  spi- 
rits are  sunk,  1  know  not  what  the  joy  of 
sleep  is.  All  will  be  over  in  a  few  days  ; 
and  by  that  time  you  are  in  town,  I  shall 
Avonder  at  my  weakness,  and  be  guite 
easy,  and  your  humble,  faithful  servant. 

LETTER    XVil. 

T/te  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  A^s-  10,   I7l5. 

T  HAVE  now  finished,  to  the  best  of  my 

power,  amidst  a  great  many  uneasi- 
nesses, every  thing  that  was  laid  upon 
me. 

I  hope  you  will  be  so  good,  as  to  let 
ine  shew  you  the  v.hole  of  what  I  have 
How  done,  before  another  person  5.ees  it. 
And  with  this  view,  (unless  I  meet  any 
message  at  my  house  at  Broad-street  to 
the  contrary,)  I  shall  do  mvKtslf  the  plea- 
sure to  wait  upon  you  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. 

If  I  ever  forget  my  oblirr^tions  to 
yourself,  or  to  Mr.  Clayton  ;  and  parti- 
cularly, if  I  ever  forget  the  fortnighl  at 
Organ-Hall  ;  which  I  protest  to  you,  I 
think,  was  the  most  perfect,  and  most 
^reeabVe.  composition  of  good  sen£e,good 


manners^  and  freedom  of  conversation, 
that  I  ever  so  much  as  hoped  to  meet 
with  in  this  world;  may  you  forget  that 
there  is  such  a  plactf-«s  Streatham,  or  a 
perb(>n,  as  your  most  obliged  and  most 
obedient  servant. 

LETTER    XVIIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 
Madam,  Sept.  27,  1715. 

TTXii.  Clarke  told  me  of  your  kind  de- 
sign that  the  Princess  should  see 
this  letter.  You  go  o.n  to  favour  me  in 
the  most  obliging  majihcr.  How  few  are 
there  in  the  world,  wlii*  would  take  the 
part  upon  them,  of  interesting  themselves 
for  a  man  not  in  fashion  !  But  indeed^ 
how  few  are  there  like  you  !  Not  one,  if 
you  will  give  me  leave  to  say  so,  all 
things  considered,  as  far  as  I  know  the 
world.  It  is  far  from  a  compliment  to 
tell  you,  that  I  never  had  any  honour 
paid  to  me  in  my  life,  of  which  I  have 
had  a  sense  so  grateful  to  myself,  as  of 
the  regard  and  approbation  you  have 
been  so  good  as  to  afford  me.  I  have  no 
such  words  as  I  wish  for,  to  express  to 
you  what  I  think  :  and,  I  hope,  you  see 
enough  in  me  already,  to  believe  me, 
when  1  assure  you  I  will  not  say  any  thing 
to  you  that  I  do  not  think.  Idesireveiy 
much  to  hear  of  your  perfect  recovery  ; 
and  arn,  with  the  sincerest  gratitude, 
Madam,  your  mest  obedient  servant. 

LETTER     XIX. 

(The  latter  end.) 
The  same  to  the  same. 
Madam,  Aug.  iS,  irU. 

T  DO  not  follow  great  precedents,  and 
-"■  write  on  the  outside,  or  in  the  front. 
To  the  vnich  ef^tcemed.  To  the  inv^h  re- 
spected, To  the  highlij-Loionred  Mrs, 
Clai/ton*  J  but  it  is  writ  within,  in  last- 
ing characters. — Your  own  virtues  have 
writ  it.— ^Your  other  accomplishments 
al-e  great  and  uncommon  ;  but  it  is  your 
sincerity  and  goodness  which  make  the 
deepest  impression  :  which  manage  the 
others,  and  give  them  their  agreeable- 
ness  ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  1  in  particu- 
lar owe  the  pleasure  I  have  in  subscribing 
myself  ycur  faithi'ul  friend,  your  most 
obliged,  and  obedient  servant. 

f  Lad3'  Sundon  was  better  known  by  (he 
name  of  Mrs.  Claj^ton,  bed  chamber  w'unian, 
a'iii  fri';-nd,  of  the  late  Queen  Caroline. 
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LETTER  XX. 
(The  first  part.) 

Bishop  Hoadlj/  to  Lady  Sundon. 
Madam,  Sept.  4,  171 6. 

"Y^ou  oblige  your  friends  in  the  most 
agreeable  manner  in  the  world.  Vou 
take  a  part  in  what  iv  of  concern  to  their 
interest,  in  buch  a  manner,  aiid  with  such 
a  grace,  as  can  never  be  forgotten.  One 
tlolli  not  know  which  to  value  most,  the 
head  or  the  heart ;  but  this  ii  the  satis- 
faction, that  they  are  inseparable,  and 
both  together  invaluable.  I  take  this 
first  minute  I  can,  to  thank  you  for  the 
«|uickness,  the  beauty,  the  warmth,  and 
jiartiality,  of  your  last.  If  I  am  proud 
in  the  latter  part  of  niy  life,  yourself  and 
another  *  must  chiefly  answer  for  it. 
Now  I  have  mentioned  warmth,  you 
must  give  me  leave  to  mention  one  un- 
common, and  hardly  ever  to  be  met 
with,  mixture  in  the  character  of  the  lady 
J  spake  of  in  my  first  letter.  And  that  is 
ihe  passion  which  is  often  seen  to  accom- 
pHuy  sincerity,  inseparably  joined  with 
the  prudence  which  is  very  seldom, 
in  any  tolerable  degree,  found  with  it. 
Without  that  warmth,  which  i  have  ven- 
tured to  call  passion,  the  best-meaning 
person  in  the  world  hath  but  little  heart 
to  press  forward,  everi  in  what  he  knows 
to  be  right ;  and  without  this  prudence, 
that  warmth  becomes  passion  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  pushetb 
him  on  to  ruin  his  own  designs.  You 
must  have  seen  many  instance^  of  this  in 
life,  in  which  a  natural  boldness  and  an 
imprudent  warmth  have  been  equally 
pernicious  to  the  best  designs.  The  hHp.py 
peculiarity  is,  I  sincerely  think,  in  her  I 
have  mentioned,  thewaimth  ol'an  honest 
heart,  uncapabieof  any  but  good  and  no- 
ble views,  under  the  conduct  of  such  a 
prudence  and  knowledge  of  the  world  as 
guards  it  safelv  from  overturning  them. 
I  protest  to  vou,  I  am  not  sensible  in 
this,  or  any  thing  else  1  have  said,  ot'any 
partiality  ;  unless  that  can  be  called  par- 
tiality, which  is  a  judgment  tounded 
upon  obsei  vatronand  experience.  I  con- 
less,  i  often  pruiv.ise  to  myself  great 
things,  (I  mean  great  tiiiiiijs  l(jr  the  pub- 
lic) from  the  inrluencesof  such  a  com- 
bination of  good  qualities  as  uiver,  1  be- 

*  Tb«  prinecssoi  Wiles,  Cai-oliae, 


lieve,  met  at  court,  till  you  carried  them 
thither;  if  uncertain  life,  uncertain 
health,  and  uncertain  favour,  will  give 
leave.  But  why  should  we  doubt  of  fa- 
vour, where  there  is  so  much  reason  and 
real  profit  in  the  continuance  of  it,  and 
?o  much  good  sense  to  discern  that  rea- 
son and  advantage?  I  wish  we  could  be- 
as  sure  of  the  other  two.  But  I  go  t« 
other  subjects. 

LETTER   XXL 

(The  latter  part.) 

The  same  to  the  same. 


Y 


Salisbury,  June  8,  1725. 
ov  have  often  and  voluntarily  done 
me  the  most  engaging  offices  of 
friendship  of  this  sort  :  and  I  will  say  no 
more  now,  but  one  word  of  truth  in  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart.  Your  good  under- 
standing, your  established  love  to  virtue 
and  integrity,  your  true  sense  of  honour, 
your  knowledge  of  the  world  without 
being  the  worse  for  it,  your  conversing 
in  it  with  all  the  good  manners,  and 
none  of  the  faults  of  its  admirers,  your 
entering  into  all  its  innocent  fashions, 
and  abhorring  all  its  vices  ;  such  accom- 
plishments have,  I  own,  a  force  upon 
me,  to  make  me  think  it  worth  my  while 
to  engage  and  preserve  a  friendship  •f 
such  a  sort.  They  have  long  had  this 
force  upon  me ;  and  time  and  experience 
have  not  lessened,  but  increased  it.  I 
will  therefore  write  myself,  with  the  ( 
greatest  (that  is,  the  truest)  respect, 
Madam,  your  most  faithful  friend,  and 
humlile  servant. 

LETTER    XXIL 

T/ie  same  to  the  same. 

(Uith  a  pot  of  char.) 

Jan.  26, 1726-7. 

A  ^^  whenever  it  comes  to  your 

•^*-  table,  let  it  put  you  in  mind  of 
him  who  sends  it.  And,  believe  me,  he 
does  not  wish  to  be  remembered  under  a 
character  more  favourable,  or  more  ho- 
nourable to  himself,  than  that  of  one, 
who  knows  how  to  value,  in  an  uncom- 
mon manner,  virtue  and  good  sense  uni- 
ted in  an  uncommon  degree?  or,  in 
other  words,  that  of  Mrs.  Clayton's 
faithful  friend  and  huiiible  servant. 

LEITER 
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LETTER    XXIir. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

J?.u.  3,17-27-8. 
[T  is  a  long  time  Since  I  had  the 
^  pleasure  i)f  a  conversation, 
Xvhich  I  cannot  part  with  without  some 
strutig'cs.  I  c<jnsidcr  incieed,  that  the 
hours  in  which  I  used  to  enjoy  it,  are 
those  which  aie  now  generally  belter  and 
more  usefully  employed,  on  your  pait, 
in  another  manner;  and,  I  think,  you 
cannot  be  too  oft<-n  at  court,  because  no 
harm  can,  but  a  great  deal  of  good,  Ifim 
confident,  will  come  from  it.  I  am  wil- 
ling therefore  to  suffer  some  mortifica- 
iSon,  but  not  a  perpetual  one.  I  am  a 
little  too  selfish,  to  give  up  all  ;  and  hope 
I  may  still  have  some  part  in  a  gratifica- 
tion which  I  pursued,  you  know,  long 
before  the  present  situation  of  affairs  ; 
and  which,  give  me  leave  to  say,  I  still 
jpursue  for  the  sake  of  your  merit;  the 
merit,  I  mean,  of  virtue  and  good  sense. 
I  like  you  not  one  thought  the  better  for 
your  power  at  court  ;  though,  I  own,  I 
like  the  court  itself  the  better  fo.-  it. 
Nor  do  I  court  your  friendship  at  all 
the  more  for  that.  1  cannot  but  flatter 
myself,  I  have  still  some  little  claim  to 
it,  from  my  own  constant  and  uniform 
regard  to  you,  ever  since  I  knew  you, 
which  I  would  call  merit  in  myself. 
Could  I  have  acted  otherwise.  But  I 
have  a  greater  claim  to  it.  I  have  your 
own  promise,  given  me  many  years  ago: 
and  I  can  never  give  up  this  claim,  un- 
less I  appear  to  have  done  any  thing  to 
forfeit  it,  I  havC  letters  written  from 
Bath  in  17lfi,  which  have  just  now  give. 
me  afresh  pleasure  in  reading  ihcm; 
and  I  keep  them  as  the  writings  of  my 
estate  in  you,  which  very  much  confirm 
iny  title  to  your  friendship. 

LETTER    XXIV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 


Tt  would  be  a  very  great  pleasi 
•*■   to    hear  you   are   well,    in 


Madam,  Salisbury,  Aug.  3,  1730. 

leasure  to  me 
you  are  well,  in  whatever 
part  of  our  world  you  now  are.  I  left 
you  at  Windsor,  where  I  sent  to  inquire 
after  your  health,  but  could  not  possibly 
stay  to  wait  on  you  myself.  I  had  the 
pleasure  just  to  see  you  going  into  the 
chapel.  Ifyousawme  there,  you  saw 
me  tired  to  death  with  a  ceremony  more 


in'jignificantly  troublesome,  and  more  ri- 
diculous, than  ever  I  expected.  I  fied 
from  the  last  part  of  it  in  the  hall,  and 
went  a  good  way  towards  Salisbury  that 
evening,  regretting  n(jthing  but  that  I 
could  not  first  have  a  little  of  your  con- 
versation. 

i  believe,  Madam,  when  you  with  so 
much  warmth  pressed  me  to  write  uh  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Clarke,  you  little  thought 
that  would  be  made  the  occasion  of  so 
much  reproach  and  bitterness,  as  Mr. 
NVhiston  has  vented  against  me;  and 
niuch  less  that  Mr.  Jackson,  so  much: 
obliged  as  he  was  to  that  great  man, 
could,  so  soon  after  his  death,  make  use 
of  his  name  to  hurt  me;  by  sending  to 
Mr.  Whi-,ton,  in  order  to  be  published, 
an  idle,  imperfect,  partial,  and  false  ac- 
count of  what,  he  was  told,  passed  be- 
tween Dr.  Clarke  and  me,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Prebend  of  Salisbury,  which, 
it  seems,  he  expected  from  me.  I  never 
saw  such  an  instance  of  pious  tittle-tattle 
from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  nor  so  much 
of  the  spirit  of  censure,  and  religious 
pride,  and  immoral  zeal.  What  I  sea 
in  them  both  confirms  me  in  what  I  have 
used  to  observe,  that  pious,  devout,  and 
(as  they  are  called)  go'dly,  and  (I  will 
own)  well-meaning  men,  often  do  the 
very  same  things  which  wicked  mep  do, 
and  which  are  in  them  allowed  to  be 
wicked  and  inexcusable.  How  they 
should  be  excusable  or  praise-worthy  in 
others;  or  why  Mr.  Whiston  should  think 
it  pardonable  in  himself  to  vent  (nay,  iu 
truth,  to  ivient,)  what  it  would  be  un- 
pardonable in  a  less  pious  man  to  say  of 
me  ;  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know.  I  leave 
him  to  one  who  knows  better  than  we  do 
what  allowances  to  make  for  such  fury 
of  religion,  and  desire  to  be  guarded  my- 
self from  It  for  ever.  As  1  began,  so  I 
end.  I  entreat  you,  !cl  me  hear  from  you, 
if  it  be  but  in  two  lines,  where  you  are, 
and  how  your  health  is  ;  and  believe  me, 
wherever  I  am,  to  be,  with  the  truest 
honour  and  highest  esteem.  Madam,  your 
mostfaithful  friend  and  servant. 

LETTER  XXV. 

Th^  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,        Salisbury,    August  14,  1731. 

T  T  was  a  very  sensible  satisfaction  to  me 

■^    to  have  it  under  your  own  hand,  that 

year  health  was  the   better  for  the  ease 
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and  quiet  of  Sundon  :  and  that  it  would 
not  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  be  interrupt- 
ed now  and  then  with  aline  or  two  from 
hence.  I  ought  indeed  to  have  made  this 
acknowledgment  much  sooner  ;  and  have 
little  to  say  for  myself,  but  that  for  some 
time  I  have  every  day  expected  to  see  or 
hear  from  Dr.  Clarke,  (according  to  his 
promise  when  he  set  out  for  Sundon,)  and 
to  have  an  answer  from  him  to  twenty 
questions  i  had  to  ask  about  you,  and 
your  health,  and  the  place,  and  I  know 
not  what.  A  poor  excuse,  I  own  :  but 
snch  as  it  is,  joining  itself  with  the  very 
hot  weather,  (which  made  my  head  unfit 
for  a  letter  to  you,  and  my  hand  itself 
unable  to  do  as  it  used  to  do.)  it  prevail- 
ed until  I  saw  him.  He  is  but  just  gone, 
after  a  stay  of  only  a  day  and  a  half :  and 
he  has  left  me  full  of  pleasing  thoughts 
about  Sundon,  and  the  Lady  of  Sundon; 
and  full  of  wishes  to  see  her  in  her  coun- 
try-retirement, which,!  kriow,  she  adorns. 
And  if  wish  and  imagination  can  bring  it 
about,  I  am  now  there  with  3  ou.  Let  me 
indulge  the  imagination  :  it  will  please 
me,  and  not  hurt  you.  Methinks,  I 
very  plainly  see  you  receiving  your 
friends,  with  a  countenance  as  free  from  a 
cloud,  as  your  heart  is  from  a  spot,  (much 
the  more  to  be  valued  by  those  whom  30U 
think  worthy  of  i'.,  because  in  you  it  is 
so  very  dilferent  from  what  I  call  the 
countenance  of  common  civility,  due  to 
the  undistinguished  rabble  of  acquaint- 
ance:") I  mean,  a  countenance  that  shews 
the  friendship  of  the  heart ;  npt  indeed  to 
be  described,  i^brso  much  as  perceived  by 
any,  but  the  few  that  feel  within  them- 
selves somethint*,  which  tells  them  what 
it  means  in  another.  From  this  image, 
which  I  c;in  harcNy  part  with,  I  go  on  to 
others.  The  neatness  of  the  house  ;  the 
cleanness  of  the  little  circle  of  ground 
about  it ;  the  elegance  of  your  entertain- 
ments— I  see  them  with  pleasure,  because 
they  are  not  alone,  but  are  the  garniture 
of  much  greater  things  ;  and  in  you  shew 
a  mind  ca])ablc  ot  descending,  v.ith  the 
utmost  pnjpritty,  to  the  lower  parts  of 
life,  without  ever  losing  sigiit  of  the 
higiiest.  The  imisgeiy  now  goes  on,  and 
lepiesents  to  me  the  manner  (;f  conversa- 
tion with  your  friends,  made  agreeable  by 
a  quickness  (not  to  say,  eagerness)  of 
spirit,  guardea  by  tho  goodness  of  the 
tiiilerstanding.  I'he  remembrance  of 
what  I  myselJ  have  been  witness  to,  makes 


the  idea  of  this  very  strong.  Sundon  can 
add  even  to  this  the  circumstance  of 
more  quiet,  and  less  interruption  from 
those  rappings  at  the  gate  which  1  have 
often  been  angry  at,  at  London  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance, I  own,  to  me,  of  a  most  dis- 
agreeable sort. 

Salisbury,  Aug.  17,1731. 

Tii  us  far  I  had  writ  last  post-day,  and 
was  going  on  to  follow  you  to  the  cotta- 
ges and  wants  of  your  poor  neighbours, 
and  to  partake  with  you  in  the  pleasure  of 
beneficence,  by  seeing  the  satisfaction  and 
jo}  of  a  good  mind,  in  being  able  to  tak« 
any  thing  from  the  pains  and  miseries  of 
the  distressed  part  of  mankind  :  but  I  was 
interrupted  by  something  (not  worth 
mentioning)  which  made  it  absolutely  im- 
possible to  add  a  line  or  two  for  a  conclu- 
sion before  the  post  went  awa}',  at  least 
1  was  dispirited  enough  to  think  so.  I 
know  no  higher  joy  than  that  of  doing 
good;  nor  can  I  frame  to  myself  any 
more  agreeable  image,  when  I  am  think- 
ing of  Sundon,  than  that  of  one,  who 
knows  the  art  of  living  herself,  and  has 
the  goodness  to  help  all  around  her  to 
enjoy  life,  as  far  as  her  ability  can  reach. 
I  can  add  nothing  greater  than  this;  and 
therefore  with  this  1  will  end  the  scene  I 
was  unwilling  to  dress  out  for  myself  ;  to 
make  Sundon  as  pleasant  to  me  as  I 
Could,  at  this  distance,  and  to  entertain 
myself  with  what  I  might  enjoy,  if  I  were 
there.  It  is  the  only  revenge  we  can  take 
of  absence,  to  feign  an  imaginary  pre- 
sence. It  is  some  amends,  though  a  little 
uneasy,  when  we  awake  and  find  it  was  a 
dream.  Be  it  so:  lam'sure  there  is  a 
foundation  for  it  all ;  from  what  I  myself 
have  seen,  and  heard,  and  experienced  ; 
and  that  no  part  of  the  picture  flatters 
the  original. 

Cut  now  I  bid  Sundon  adieu ;  and  wish 
I  had  any  tiling  to  add,  that  could  be  en- 
tertaining to  you.  I  desire  but  tv.o  lines, 
(I  mean,  if  you  have  not  time  for  more,) 
to  know  where  you  are,  and  how  you 
are  ;  nor  do  1  design  to  stay  for  them 
before  I  write  again.  The  cool  weather 
has  restored  a  little  life  to  me.  In  the 
very  hot,  which  we  lately  had,  I  felt  to 
mvselflike  a  man  dragging  lite,  like  a 
chain,  after  him;  not  enjoying  it,  but 
toiling  for  it.  I'he  worse  for  me,  be- 
cause I  am  not  here  in  a  retirement,  to 
dispose  of  mvself  as  I  please  ;  but  open 
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to  all  business,  and  to  all  comers  every 
day  equally.  It  is  my  duty  to  be  so  ; 
and  I  submit  to  it  with  some  satisfac- 
tion, because  it  seems  agreeable  to  all, 
and  useful  to  some,  about  Salisbury. — 
My  wife  is  as  mucb  your  humble  servant 
and  Mr.  Claytou's,  as  it  is  possible  to  be; 
and  so  am  I.  Preserve  your  heiilth,  and 
believe  me  to  be,  with  the  most  particu- 
lar regard,  Madam,  your  laust  faithful 
friend  and  servant. 

LETTER  XXVI. 

Bishop  Hoadlij  to  Lathj  Stindoii. 

Madam, 
T  CANNOT  forbear  bidding  you  farewell, 
'*■  before  I  leave  the  town.  Vou  will  par- 
don me.  You  can  hardly  imagine  how 
foolish,  or  how  sick,  or  how  weak,  I  have 
been  to-day,  even  with  the  thouglits  of  to- 
morrow. You  used  to  ask,  how  much  of 
my  head  I  would  part  with  fur  a  stronger 
heart.  If  you  had  been  to  feel  what  my 
head  has  been  to-day,  you  would  have 
wished  for  my  hourt,  weak  as  it  is,  instead 
of  it.  And  yet,  if  you  had  known  how  it 
has  been  with  my  /wart  alone,  you  would 
have  taken  my  painful  head  instead  of  it. 
My  han<f  (wiih  a  pen  in  it)  is  as  weak  as 
either  of  them,  as  you  may  see.  NVhy 
am  I  so  difterent  from  what  others  are, 
and  from  what  perhaps  I  ought  to  be 
myself?  I  know  that  I  am  going,  but  for 
a  very  little  while,  and  upon  no  uncom- 
mon occasion.  And  yet,  because  1  am 
parting  from  every  thing  that  is  particu- 
larly dear  to  me  within  my  own  family, 
and  without  it,  though  but  for  a  while,  ( 
feel  it  to  that  excess  of  sinking,  that  I 
care  not  to  attempt  to  express  it,  for  fear 
you  should  think  more  meanly  of  me, 
than  even  my  foolish  conversation  on 
Monday  made  you.  Believe  me  sincere, 
and  hearty  in  that  sense;  open;  free, 
where  freedom  is  safe,  and  vvnere  virtue 
makes  it  so — Believe  me  this — ^and  think 
rae  in  other  respects  as  of  a  weak  man,  if 
you  please.  It  I  can  think  myself  quali- 
iied  for  tiie  best  frienciship,  I  shall  have 
great  ease  even  in  a  dejected  condition. 
Dejected  as  it  is,  I  cannot  forbear  telling 
you,  that  1  had  a  thorough,  spirituous, 
satyrical,  and  resenting  conversation  with 
Mr.  \V.  yesterday — all  ending  with  great 
thanks  for  my  freedom,  and  great  pro- 
iessions. — I  am  interrupted  in  my  poor 
scrawl.  Mav  the  dearest  ftir^nd  I  have  iii 


the  world  be  preserved  in  Ii(\ilth,  and 
every  thing  that  she  is  capable  of  wish- 
ing: and  may  1  (si  I  (ish  you  see  at  last) 
see  her  once  mo.'-e  it)  such  a  state  !  Eor- 
give  my  hasty  .^nd  uneasy  scribbling,  and 
do  not  forget,  Madam,  your  most  faith- 
ful friend  and  servant. 

LETTER    XXVn. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Madam, 
T^  ti.  Sykes  begs  that  you  will  please  to 
^^  accept  one  of  the  two  books  which 
accompany  this  letter;  and  that  you  will 
do  him  the  honour,  at  your  own  leisure 
and  the  most  convenient  time,  to  give  or 
send  the  other  to  her  Majesty.  I  pro- 
mised him  to  join  with  him  in  the  re- 
quest, and  to  convey  them  to  you.  The 
book  is  worthy  of  any  learned  and  judi- 
cious man  ;  and  I  dare  say,  without  learn- 
ing, you  will  see  enough  in  it  to  render  it 
agreeable  to  you,  who  have  too  good  and 
reasonable  a  mind,  to  desire  that  Christi- 
anity should  be  content  with  the  support 
of  falsehood  and  absurdity,  either  in  fact, 
or  in  reasoning. 

My  dearest  friend,  if  lam  not  willing, 
I  may  say,  if  I  am  not  made,  to  partaka 
of  all  your  griefs,  and  sympathize  in  all 
your  sorrows  \  I  neither  desire  nor  deserve 
to  have  any  part  in  the  joys  and  satisfac- 
tions of  such  a  friendship.  When  I  last 
left  you,  I  left  you  in  a  cloud  of  distress. 
The  pain  of  mind  which,  I  saw,  it  gave 
you,  grieved  rae  ;  but  the  humanitv  and 
tenderness  which  so  often  discovered  itself 
and  could  not  be  hid,  did  not  displease 
me.  Such  a  feeling  of  the  miseries  of 
others,  and  such  a  solicitude  to  redress 
them,  can  never  be  in  bad  and  mean 
souls.  They  are  to  me  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  most  charming  appearances.  I 
was  exceedingly  touched  :  and  cannot 
furbear  to  inquire  how  you  do  now  ;  and 
to  send  ysu  the  best,  the  constant  wishes 
of  my  soul.  I  am,  with  all  truth  and 
2eal,  Madam,  your  most  faithful,  (Sec. 

LETTER    XXrilL 

(The  fast  part.) 

The  same  to  the  sam  e. 

Madam,'  Salisbury,,Sept.  28,  1731. 

T  CAN  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I  am 
obliged  to  you    for  your    last  favour 
om  Sundon.     This  1    can  say  for  my- 
'    3  D  J  *         self' 
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self,  that  what  I  write  to  you  proceeds 
from  the  heart  of  a  friend,  and  Irom  an 
heart  desirous  and  ambitious  tliat  a  con- 
versation so  agreeable  to  itself  should  not 
he  disagreeable  to  you.  I  take  a  real 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  you,  at  this 
distance,  since  this  distance  must  sonie- 
times  be  ;  and  the  pleasure  is  now  as  high 
as  it  can  be,  since  you  give  me  leave  to 
think  that  1  do  not  take  itatyourex- 
pence  ;  but  that  you  bear  the  part  of  a 
friend  in  it.  If  you  had  searched  the 
world  of  words,  you  could  not  have 
found  out  an  expression  so  perfectly  a- 
dapted  to  my  wishes  as  that,  in  which  you 
bid  me  judge  frovi  mi;  oxen  heart,  ike.  I 
do  so :  and  I  desire  no  more,  but  the 
continuance  of  the  happiness  of  such  a 
friend  ;  the  greatest  addition  to  the  other 
blessings  of  this  poor  life,  and  the  great- 
est support  under  the  evils  of  it.  Indeed 
I  feel  the  truth  of  all  that  you  say  upon 
this  subject;  and  feel  it,  as  you  plainly 
So,  without  envying  the  insensibility  and 
indifference  of  some  you  speak  ol,  and 
much  less  their  falsehood  and  it>since- 
rify  :  though  the  former,  I  grant,  guard 
them  against  the  many  pains  of  a  sensible 
heart  ;  and  the  latter,  (as  they  think,) 
arc  the  great  instruments  of  political  'aIs- 
dom  ;  that  is,  of  their  art  of  living  in  the 
world.  I  am  sorry  I  must  call  \l  living. 
Nothing  but  happiness  ought  to  be  called 
life  ;  and  nothing  but  the  generous  vir- 
tues can  create  and  secure  a  true  happi- 
ness :  even  in  that  low  and  mi.xed  condi- 
tion in  which  we  must  acccjit  of  it  in  this 
world,  it  is  highly  worth  our  while  to 
seek  it  in  their  paths;  and  they  certain- 
ly will  lead  us  to  its  heights,  in  the  stale 
of  unmixed  and  unpjllutcd  good,  which 
we  hope  for.  Go  on  therefore  ;  and  I 
will  follow,  if  I  can,  &c. 

LETTER    XXIX. 

Bishop  Hoadly  to  Lady  Sundon. 

T  HOPK,  Madam,  you  have  before  this 
received  my  last  letter,  and  forgiven 
the  length  of  it,  as  well  as  every  expres- 
sion in  it.  Wlien  I  write  to  you,  I  al- 
^vays  think  I  am  writing  to  a  person  of 
excellent  understanding,  who  can  temper 
tho  meaning  of  an  expression,  or  word  ; 
and  not  think  me  so  weak  a5  to  intend 
flattery,  in  what,  I  own,  would  sound  a 
little  extravagant  were  if  said  to  inost 
ethers.     When  1  use  the  highest  exprci^ 


sions  of  you,  I  know,  you  cannot  think 
I  mean  to  place  you  out  of  the  rank  of 
mankind,  or  to  exemp  t  yon  from  the 
frailties  and  passions  inseparable,  in  som« 
instances  or  other,  from  our  nature.  I 
compare  you  in  my  thoughts  with  others 
of  the  same  kind;  and  I  see,  with  plea- 
sure, so  great  a  superiority  to- the  many, 
thot  1  think,  I  can  hardly  express  my 
sense  of  it  strong  enough.  Compared 
with  them,  therefore,  I  may  justly  speak 
of  you  as  one  of  a  superior  species  ;  and 
you  will  supply  the  comparison,  if  I  do 
not  always  express  it ;  and  not  think  me 
capable  of  offering  incense,  which  I 
know,  you  are  not  capable  of  receiving. 
In  a  word,  I  would  be  understood,  in  all 
such  cases,  as  expressing  the  pleasure  of  a 
friend,  and  the  sense  he  has  of  his  hap- 
piness in  the  friendship  of  one,  whose 
understanding  and  whose  heart  are  both 
so  free  from  those  uncomfortable  imper- 
fections, which  very  many  labour  un- 
der, even  of  those  who  pass  through  the 
world  with  some  character  and  reputa- 
tion. 

I  left , myself  no  time,  when  I  last 
wrote,  to  say  any  thing  but  upon  one 
subject :  and  I  think  I  am  now  running 
on,  as  if  it  would  be  so  again.  But  I 
stop  my  pen,  for  once,  in  that  course.  I 
was  not  a  little  concerned  to  see  the  war 
from  the  press  at  last  break  out  into  an 
excess. — But  then,  on  the  other  side, 
what  can  be  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion from  the  prosecution  of  printers  and 
publishers,  now  again,  after  so  many 
disappointments,  set  on  foot?  I  defy  ^ 
them  to  name  any  one  instance  (except- 
ing the  case  of  high  treason)  in  which  a 
prosecution  of  this  sort  did  not  end  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  Administration,  even 
where  they  succeeded  in  the  sentence  for 
punishment;  much  less,  where  they  per-« 
haps  can  never  succeed,  but  must  go  on 
still  to  be  disappointed  as  they  have,  been 
already.  I  wish  tht-y  w(;uld  consider  this 
experience,  instead  of  consulting  their 
present  anger.  1  am  sure,  I  could  pre- 
sently name  them  twenty  instances  of  tlic 
truth  of  what  1  now  say,  and,  what  I  have 
often  said  to  them  and  theirs,  heretofore. 
One  advantage  plainly  comes  to  the  cler- 
gy from  these  late  political  controversies, 
that  the  laity  will  never  again  be  able  to 
reproach  them  as  the  only  masters  of 
scandal  and  ill  language  in  controver>y. 
for  certainly  the  Uy  gentlemen  have  at 
last    outdone   ihcm  by  many  degrees  ;  I 

hope, 
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Jiopc,  indeed,  cnouglito  make  the  clercy 
tiiemselves  forsake  their  bitter  style,  and 
their  bad  manners,  upon  such  occasions  ; 
now  they  see  how  shocking  and  indecent 
these  are  even  in  those  who  do  not  pro- 
fess so  much  regard  for  religion  as  they 
do.  There  may  be  a  sort  of  pleasure  in 
reading  the  keenness  and  wit  of  a  writer, 
and  yet  it  cannot  make  amends  either  for 
the  littlenesses  to  which  he  descends,  or 
the  enormities  he  rises  to  in  his  wrath. — 

J.  E  T  T  E  R    XXX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 


^D" 


July  18,  17.')'2.  Crosver.or-street. 
|0    not   Avonder  that  I  interrupt 
you  so  soon,  tolaeg  you  to  let 
me  know  how  you  do.     I  cannot  yet  ar- 
rive at  the  perfection  of  weighing  things 
which    demand    no  such   exactness,   by 
grains  and  scruples  ;    nor  of  being  happy 
in  an  eas}-,  philosophical  indifference- — or 
in  the  temper  at  all  like  it.  But  when  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  more  agreeable  to  my 
friend,  that   I  should  be  so,  I  know,  and 
I  am  sure,   I   can  by  degrees  thoroughly 
effect  it.     In  the  mean  while,  let  me  act, 
and  speak,  agreeably  to   my  present  no- 
tions of  friendship.   1  never  had  a  thought 
but  that  you  were  the  truest  and  heartiest 
friend  in  the  world.     I  no  more  doubt  of 
your  zeal  to  do  substantial  good  offices  to 
your  friends,  and  to  those  who  may  out- 
live them  ;   than  I  doubt  of  my  own  be- 
ing alive.      I    think   and   know    it  to  be 
great  and  uncommon  ;  and    I  should  be 
a  most  absurd  creature,  if  I  did  not  think 
these  the  very  essence  of  true  friendship. 
But,  I  think,    there  are  circumstances, 
which,  though  of  no  importance  without 
the  other  substantial  part,  yet  make  that 
itself,  and  the  thought  of  it,  more  agree- 
able ;     vastly    more    agreeable    than    it 
would  otherwise  be.     And  where  virtue 
and  houour   in    the   highest  degree,  and 
these  aU  unite  ;   here,  I  think,  the  agree- 
ableness  of  friendship  is  in   perfection, 
and  above  all   other  agreeablenesses  in 
this  world. 

LETTER  XXXI. 

7'he  same  to  the  same^ 

Sept.  u,  1731. 

."V^u    see    the   temper    of   your 

■       friend.    If  you  do  not  like   it, 
tdl  him  so  quickly;    and  tcack   kim  ^\\ 


you  can)  to  be  fv  friend,  in  the  peculiar 
sense  of  that  word,  without  it.   Shew  him 
how  it  is  possible  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
such  a  friendship,  without  the  pain.   For 
in  this   case,  let   all    the  world  say  what 
they  will,  the  pain  of  care,  and  fear,  and 
(what  is  wor^t  of  all)  loss,  must  be  pro- 
portionable to  the  pleasure  of  the  present 
good.  The  iiidilTerent,  who  value  all  per- 
sons equally,  know  nothing,    I   acknow- 
ledge, of  this  uneasiness ;    but  then,  they 
know  nothing  of  the  happiness  neither.   I 
will  not  determine  the  question,  between 
the  two  tempers,    for  any   but  myself.   I 
am  content  with  what  I  feel  ;   and  could 
never  prevail  with  myself  to  e.xchange  joy 
and  sorrow  for  a  state  of  constant  taste- 
less indifference.  I  now  come  back  to  your 
letter.  The  lady  of  Sundon  may  perhaps 
know,  or  fancy  she  knows,  her  own  im- 
perfections ;  but  is  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  ber  own   perfections,    I    believe,  as 
some  others  may  be.     I   said  nothing  to 
her,  or   of  her,   from  any  paitiality  of 
friendship ;     nor    was    I  afraid  of   any 
judgment  but  her  own,  to  condemn  any 
thing  I  sr^id.      My  desire  was  only,  that 
she  would  not  think  I  intended  flattery  ; 
which  is  unworthy  of   me  to  give,   or  of 
-her  to  receive.     My  language  upon  this 
subject  is  the  same  in  conversation  with 
others,   as  it  is  with  yourself;    which  1 
think  a  very  good  argument  to  appeal  to  : 
and  if  I  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  out- 
live one  of  my  greatest  happinesses,  my 
sentiments  would    break   forth,  and   be 
known  to  many,  more  than  they  can  be 
HOW.     The   Bishop,  who  lives  at    Salis- 
bury, thinks  it  as  great   anhonourthat 
you   express  your  kind  opinion  of  him, 
and  his  manner  of  living,  in   one  short 
sentenc*,  as   if  you  had  done  it  with  a 
much  greater  length  of  words. 

LETTER  XXXIL 
The  same  to  the  same, 

.Madam,  Tuesday.  Dec.  14, 1731. 

IGiVK  you  this  trouble  merely  because 
I  promised  Dr.  Herring  yesterday  I 
would  do  so.  It  is  only  to  let  you  knuw 
that  Dr.  Cluggettis  now  fi.xed  for  Bishop 
of  St.  David's;  and  is  to  resign  his 
deanery  of  Rochester,  having  other  things 
to  hold  with  it.  The  deanery  is  about 
4001.  a  year,  and  at  a  very  convenient 
distance  ;  and  though  much  worse  than 
whut  vv;\s  thought  of  for  our  friend,  T 
'  J    U    i  percr-iv-' 
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verceive  would  be  very  acceptfible.    lie 
only  mentioned  the  thing,  but  did  not  at 
all  press  :   only  wished  thai  vou  know  it, 
because  he  is  sure,   (from  what  I  have 
said  to  him,  and  your  own  kiml  expres- 
sions to  him,)   that,  if  a  proper  occasion 
should  offer,   you  would  bring  his  name 
into  discourse ;    or,  if  not,  he  shoukl  be 
perfectly  easv.     My  notion  is,   that  the 
person  will  push  for  it,  for  whose  sake  the 
Quten  was  moved  from  her  first  kind  in- 
tention for  Dr.  H.  and  that  since  her 
]\I.-je^ty  did  first  think  of  Pi.  H.it  would 
be  a  well-looking  and    honourable  com- 
pensation lor  that  disappointment,  to  give 
Dr.    U.    a    public    mark  of  her  favour, 
before  the  oilier    i>  put  another   step  be- 
fore liim,     Hut  I  leave  it  with   one  who 
Itnows  much  belter  than  I  do  what  steps 
aic    proper    to  be    taken.      Perhaps  the 
very  mention  of  his  niime  now  may  make 
the  other  and  better   thing  a  little  more 
secure  in  time  «o  come,  by  occasionint; 
some  stronger  expressions  about  it.   And 
this   will    le  some  good,  and    tht-refore 
Avill  be  some  pleasuic  to  a  generous  mind. 
—  Adieu.    Preserve  your  health,  and  suf- 
fer me  Ic  have  the  pleasure    of  thinking 
it  agrt  eable  to  you.   that  I  am,  and  that 
I  tell  you  I  am,  Madam,  your  most  faith- 
ful Iriend  and  servant. 

1  am  not  halfso  solicitous  about  audi- 
ences at  St.  James's,  as  I  am  about  fre- 
quent ones  in  Cleveland-court. 

LETTER     XXMir. 

Bishop  Huadl^  to  Lady  Suudun. 

Madam,  J""-  1'  1731-2. 

TN  the  language  of  the  season,   I  wish 
you   and   Mr.  Clayton   many  happy 
years  ;   and   I  do  it  wUli  the  sinccrest 
warmth   of  a    friendly  heart.     To  wish 
-^  ears  of  life  witltout  happiness,  is  a  cruel 
W§l]f     I^  ihis  (which  we  now  enter)  goes 
,  on  <\;th  XnC;  as  it  has  begun,  I  am  afraid 
■  I  shall  thin.k  Oue  more  too  many.     That 
X  head  which  felt  fo  its  owner  so  heavy  on 
•Thursday  evening,  was  much  worse  than 
"heavy  all  that  night  iinl  yesterday.    iviV 
cold  increased,  ind  settled  in  one  side  of 
niy  head.     I  have  felt  more  pain  and  mi- 
iiciy.3ince,  than  through  many  years  be- 
fore.    I  am  easier  this  morning ;  but  still 
in  pain :  and  were  it  not  for  that,  should 
fci.l  to  myielflike  one,  whom  Steele  used 
to  de^cribe  with   half  his  head  cut  off. 
!<Jne  n-.eaning  of  all  this  is,   thai  my  not 


attending  the  duty  of  this  day  at  court, 
may  not  be  imputed  to  want  of  heart,  but 
to  want  of  head  ;  or  rather  to  having 
too  much  head.  The  very  conversing 
with  you  by  letter  has  made  me  feel  it 
less  than  1  did  ;  and,  if  I  should  follow 
my  inclination,  I  could,  as  bad  as  I  am, 
go  on  to  write  more  than  it  is  fit  to  trou- 
ble you  with,  such  a  busy  day  as  this. 
Take  all  possible  care  to  go  home  well 
and  I  will  take  all  I  can  to  be  well  enough 
to  wait  upon  you  tlie  first  minute  you  wtU 
permit  me  to  finish  the  tale  I  was  inter- 
rupted in  on  Thurday  night ;  and  to  en- 
joy a  conversation  every  day  more  and 
more  highly  valued  by,  Madam,  your 
most  faithful  and  obliged  servant. 

LETTER    XXXIV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

The  Fiishop  hav'ng  icith  humour  described 
his  hfaririg  Dr.  Dcltnnj  preach,  at  the 
King's  C/iapel,  goes  on  thus — 

T  ttfahtily  wish  that  both  he, 
^  and  his  brother  Berkley,  (who 
is  truly  the  title  of  his  own  book, ^  would 
keep  their  initiute philosojihi/to  themselves; 
or  at  least,  would  let  religion  alone,  and 
notblendthem  into  oiieinconsistentlump. 
They  both  seem  to  nie  to  be  wpll  quali- 
fied to  dress  out  a  romance.  Dean  B, 
particularly,  has  beautiful  imagery,  and 
line  expression,  and  fruitful  invention. 
But  as  to  the  native  simplicity  of  religion, 
they  are  made  to  hurt  it ;  ,and  if  they 
cannot  be  said  to  corrvpt  it,'n  is  only  be- 
cause it  is  corrupted  already totheirbands. 
They  do  all  thoy  can  to  keep  on  the  cor- 
ruption ;  and  1  own,  I  think  Alcephron 
the  most  plain  attempt  to  bring  obscurity 
and  darkness  into  all  science  as  well  as 
to  make  nonsense  essential  to  religion, 
that  this  last  age  has  produced.  And  I 
know  very  well  that  it  was  from  such 
books,  formed  upon  such  principles  ex- 
actly, that  Dr. Clarke  u*^ed  to  dread  and- 
foretell  the  total  subversioU'of  all  know- 
ledge as  well  as  of  all  religion  ; — of  all 
that  Sir  Jsaac  Newton»  Mr.  Locke,  he, 
himself, "and  many  others,  had  been  en- 
deavouring to  bring  into  some  reputa- 
tion. I  cannot  indeed  say  that  the  veil 
is  well  made,  or  well  spread.  I  think  it 
may  very  easily  be  taken  off,  and  the 
ab^irdit.es  placed  in  a  glaring  light:  aaj 
have  hear  J   acknowledged  in  many  iu- 
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stances  by  tlie  greatest  atlmirers  of  those 
dialogues.  I  wouWl  not  have  you  think 
that  I  put  thr  two  upon  an  equal  foot. 
But  when  I  see  even  the  best  of  the  two 
flattered  and  caressed  for  those  very 
wounds  he  has  ^ivon  to  all  that  is  most 
worthy  of  the  study  or  regard  of  rea'ion- 
able  creatures,  I  cannot  help  making  an 
ejaculation — To  what  purpose  are  all  eu- 
tieavoUrs  to  make  knowledge  and  religion 
plain  and  amiable — when  a  few  pretty 
wordS)  either  without  a  meaning,  or  with 
a  very  bad  one,  shall,  like  a  chaini,  dis- 
solve and  tear  to  pieces  all  the  labours  ot 
the  Great ! — • 


And  a  certain  Lord,  icho  knew  the  u-orld 
of  books  and  men  as  ii;e It  as  any  body, 
thus  expresses  himself  to  the  Biihop  : 

When  I  began  this  letter,  I  intended 
to  write  to  you  about  nothing  but  Dean 
Berkley's  book  ;  but  have  just  found  out 
that  I  have  not  said  one  word  about  it. 
I  have  been  in  the  clouds  with  him  these 
three  last  days;  and  think  his  reasoning 
very  often  literally  like  being  there  ;  it  is 
something  very  exalted  and  very  unsub- 
stantial;  a  sort  of  sublime  fog,  that  looks 
bright,  and  m:ikes  one  giddy.  As  to  his 
•Kssay  upon  Vision,  I  suppose  it  is,  from 
my  want  of  apprehension,  and  not  his 
want  of  perspicuity — but  I  positively  un- 
derstand it  no  more  than  if  it  wore  in 
Syriac.  Pray  tell  me,  if  any  one  who 
was  not  prejudiced  against  him  would 
not  say,  there  was  wit,  spirit,  and  learn- 
ing in  the  book  :  and  any  body  who  was 
not  partjal  for  him,  would  not  allow  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  sophistry, 
obscurity,  and  unfairness. 

LETTER    XXXV. 

Bishop  Hoadly  to  Lady  Sundon. 

t'    My  dearest  Friend,         April  17, 1732. 

»^F  this  finds  you  once  more  escaped  well 
■*•  from  the  fatigue  and  disorder  of  a  court 
waiting,  it  will  be  a  great  joy  to  me,  and 
I  have.some  ho'pe  it  will,  because  1  had 
the  pleasure  to  know  from  your  servant 
(as  I  came  from  the  chapel  yesterday 
evening)  that  at  least  you  were  nGtUl. — 
The  chain  of  life  (of  wiiich  we  have  some- 

'■tilO«s  spoke)  has   been   very  heavy  ever 

'  ■.V.- 


since  I  saw  you  ;  and  my  heart  is  now  a 
good  deal  wounded  with  the  news  of  Sir 
William  Willys's  death.  He  had  very 
good  sense,  great  modesty,  uncommon 
humanity,  and  a  beneficence  which  shew- 
ed itself  in  a  wfty,  that  but  a  few  know 
any  thing  of.  (Let  me  go  on,  and 
pour  out  a  little  of  my  sorrow,  though 
my  paper  almost  forbids  me,  and  I  did 
not  design  it  when  I  sat  down  to  write.) 
He  had  learning  enough  to  make  him  ac- 
ceptable to  those  who  had  had  opportuni- 
ties of  gaining  more.  But  it  was  covered 
by  the  ease  andunaftected  behaviour  of  the 
gentleman.  Indeed,  he  had  mor3  excel- 
lences than  most  of  his  rank  take  pains 
to  shew,  or  to  pretend  to.  But  that 
which  touched  me  most,  his  heart  was 
good  ;  and  he  loved  me.  He  loved  me, 
I  have  reason  to  say  it,  in  so  particular  a 
manner,  that  he  either  could  not,  or 
would  not,  hide  it.  And  he  had  that  sort 
of  tenderness  in  shewing  it,  which,  when 
I  know  it  to  be  real,  always  captivates 
my  heart.  The  last  time  I  saw  him, 
(which  I  little  thought  would  have  been 
the  last,)  after  some  of  the  most  engaging 
discourse  in  his  easy  way,  he  promised 
himself  he  said,  to  come  much  oftener  to 
me  than  he  used  to  do,  since  1  had  as- 
sure;! him  how  agreeable  an  interruption 
it  would  always  be  to  me.  He  was  ever 
contriving  how  to  get  his  friends  about 
him  in  the  most  agreeable  manner:  and 
when  they  were  so,  they  were  sure  of  be- 
ing easy  and  happy.  I  say  what  I  think 
literally  true,  when  I  say  that  no  one 
could  be  uneasy  with  him.  Nor  do  I 
believe  that  ever  any  one  was.  And 
though  his  numerous  relations  (some  not 
in  affluence)  will  get  a  great  deal  by  his 
death,  I  believe  there  is  hardly  one  of 
them  who  would  not  gladly  purchase  his 
presence  again  with  all  that  they  can  get 
by  losing  him.  As  to  myself,  I  do  not 
say  that  he  was  to  me  in  that  rank  of 
friendship  in  which  one  other  person  is. 
No  one  ever  was :  no  one,  I  think,  ever 
can  be.  But  if  I  had  been  asked,  whom 
of  all  my  friends,  next  to  that  one,  I 
would  have  chosen  to  have  stayed  longest 
with  me  in  this  miserable  planet,  I  be- 
lieve, from  the  knowledge  1  had-  of  him 
from  his  childhood,  I  should  have  said. 
Sir  William  Willys.  But  he  is  suddenly- 
gone,  and  in  a  most  p;iinful  manner. 
Forgive  this  from  your  faithiul,  &c. 
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Bi&hop  Hoadley  to  Lady  Suiidon. 

foiSE,  crowds,  ringing  of  bells, 
great  dinners,  strange  lodgings, 
company  without  conversation,  and  the 
like,  have  not  made  me  cither  more  in 
love  with  myself,  or  my  situation  in  the 
"world,  than  I  was  before.  But  they  have 
still  more  recommended  to  me  the  private 
part  of  my  life  ;  the  sweets  of  quietness, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  true  friendship.- — 
I  think  often,  and  most  agreeably,  of  the 
Lappiness,  the  great  happiness,  of  having 
a  friend  in  whose  good  heart  one  may 
confide  with  the  utmost  security  ;  and  in 
whose  good  understanding  one  ma)'  be 
sure  of  the  best  advice,  as  well  as  enter- 
tainment. That  there  is  such  a  person 
in  the  world,  I  am  certain  from  my  own 
Knoivlcdge.  And  I  would  now  ask  no 
greater  favour  of  Providence,  than  to 
make  me  as  certain  of  the  friendship  of 
this  person.  I  should  esteem  it  a  peculiar 
tappincss  in  the  decline  of  life  ;  a  support 
\inflcr  the  evils  that  generally  jrttend  it: 
and  all  the  compensation  for  living  on, 
which  a  reasonable  mind  could  well  wisb 
for,  after  the  concerns  of  our  nearest  re- 
lations arc  tolerably  taken  ca"re  of.  You 
know  best  whether  Providence  has  been 
so  inaulgent  to  rae  as  to  grant  me  this 
good  ;  and  you  know  what  my  notion  of 
friendship  h.  Without  the  strictest  vir- 
tue and  honour,  there  is  no  foundation 
for  it ;  nor  can  it,  without  them,  be  friend- 
ship ;  or  any  thing  higher  than  company 
keeping,  for  low  or  ignominious  purposes. 
If  a  beiiificent  temper  and  a  readiness 
for  good  offices  be  added,  these  also  are 
cjualifications  without  which  it  cannot 
subbit^t.  But  what  1  understand  by  it  is 
still  something  more;  a  sort  of  peculiar 
sympathy,  which  it  is  hard  to  define  so 
as  to  be  understood,  if  it  be  not  felt  ; 
and  if  it  be,  it  needs  no  definilion.  '1  his 
latter  added  to  the  former  is  what  com- 
pletes the  notion  of  what  1  mean  by  the 
•word  friendship,  and  what  I  wish  lor  ia 
the  thing,  ike. 

LETTER    XXXVII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Madam,  Nov.  c,  17,^2. 

1  AViLL  make  no  apology  for  troubling 

*■  you  with   this.     1   was  desired    by  <* 

^•ierid  in  the  city  to  get  it  put  into  the     for  the  cordial  of  your  last  letter,  if  the 

hu-ry 


Queen's  hands,  as  the  most  likely  way  of 
its  having  efi'ect.  You  will  see  it  is  a 
most  deplorable  case  to  the  father  and 
mother  ;  and  though  I  fear  little  good  can 
be  done  in  it, yet  it  is  our  duty  to  do  what 
we  can. — Her  Majesty  will,  I  am  confi- 
dent, be  pleased  with  being  the  instru- 
ment of  good  in  so  melancholy  an  affair 
as  this  is  ;  ifany  good  can  be  done.  The 
misery  of  the  family  at  present  is  unex- 
pressible. 

If  I  aiu  in  the  wrong  in  desiring  j'ou  to 
givs  this  to  her  Maje.sty,  I  beg  you  to 
pardon  it,  and  to  send  it  me  again.  It 
was  thought  that  if  it  came  to  his  Ma- 
jesty with  her  charitable  intercession,  it 
would  be  of  much  more  consequence, 
than  in  any  other  way. 

As  to  myself,  I  always  desire  that  her 
Majesty  may  think  and  see,  I  had  rather 
speak  by  you,  and  hear  by  you,  than  by 
any  person  living.  I  account  this  an  ho- 
nour to  myself.  If  you  can  but  think  it 
no  dishonour  to  you,  it  is  all  I  ought  to 
pretend  to.  I  am,  with  a  true  never- 
interrupted  respect  and  friendship,  Ma* 
dam,  your  most  faithful,  &c. 

LETTER    XXXVIIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 
Madam,  Sept.  13,  1734. 

T  CAME  home  from  you  yesterday  with-» 
•^  out  spirits,  without  heart,  and  without 
appetite.  I  am  touched  in  the  tenderest 
point,  that  of  honour  and  strict  regard 
to  obligations.  The  great  pain  is,  that 
you  seem  to  ditrer  from  me.  In  such 
cases  of  morality  (for  so  I  account  this) 
I  take  you  to  be  so  good  a  judge,  that  I 
can  easily  suspect  my  own  judgment  if 
yOu  persist  in  that  difl'erence;  though 
still  my  o-xn,  even  mistaken  judgment, 
must  guide  me.  I  know  of  no  way  of 
shewing  my  compliance  but  one,  without 
giving  myself  a  wound  which  all  the  balm 
in  the  world  will  never  be  able  to  cure. 
If  I  yield,  it  shall  be  to  you  ;  and  there 
is  no'  way  of  yielding  (should  the  case  \\\ 
view  happen)  but  by  giving  up  my  owj\ 
son, — <StC. — 

LETTER    XXXXIX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 
Madam,  Sept.  24,  1734. 

Ishoi;ld  not  have  oinitted  one  post  to 
acknowledge   my   obligation   to    you 
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hurry  in  which  I  have  some   days  lived 
had   not  made  it  literally  impossible   to 
have  writ  my  sen^e  of  it,  as  1  ouoht.     I 
dare  say  you  felt  some  uneasiness  for  mc; 
and  partook  a  little  of  the  |viin  which  the 
weakness  of  my  head,  or  my  heart,   had 
brought  upon  me.     Your   goodness  in- 
duced you  to  write  what  has  had  all  the 
good  effect,  which  that  itself  could  wish. 
I  must  own  to  you,  I   must   ever  think 
myself  obliged   to  explain  to  you  what  I 
ihould  have  little  concern  to  do  to  ano- 
ther;  because    I    value  your  friendship 
and  your  judgment  too  much   to  be  at 
all  easy  without  doing  it.     There  is  no 
doubt,  as  you  say,  that  my  own  consci- 
ence must  be  my  guide,  and  a  guide  not 
to  be  forsaken  in  deference  to  any  person. 
But  I  am  contident   you  could   not   be 
displeased  at  my  earnest  wish,  that  you 
should  think  as  I  did,  in  a  point  of  moral 
obligation  :  or,  if  not,  at  my  trying  to 
find  an  honourable  expedient  for  the  do- 
ing what  you  seemed  so  desirous  of.  And, 
believe  me,  I  have  such  a  delicacy  in  the 
matter  of  promises,  thai  I  can   sooner 
make  free  with  my  own  son,  than  with 
a  friend  to  whom  I  had  bound  m5-self.     I 
vill  trouble  you  no  more  upon  this  sub- 
ject,  except,  &c. 


LETTER     XL. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Monday,  May  2(1,  1735. 
TJERMIT  me,  IMadam,  by  this  paper,  to 
congraiulate  your  Ladyship  upon  the 
honour  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
do  ray  Lord  Sundon  and  yourself.  I 
think  the  merits  of  you  both  towards  the 
Koyal  Family  are  as  great,  as  well  can 
be.  I  wish  your  Ladyship  every  thing 
that  you  deserve.  I  can  wish  you  no 
more.  If  I  could,  I  am  prevented  now 
from  saying  it  ;  and  have  only  time  to 
beg  that  you  will  not  go  out  of  town 
without  suffering  me  to  wait  upon  you  at 
any  hour  of  any  da}'  most  convenient  to 
yourself.  I  am  with  the  same  high  and 
singular  esteem.  Madam,  your  Lady- 
bhi|)'s  most  faithful  humble  servant. 


LETTER    XLL 

I.ord  Chcsterfidd  to  Solomon  DayroUes, 
E.-,q.  at  the  Hague, 

London, 
Dear  Dayrolles,  Jan.  ;.'d,  O.  b.  1748. 
'T'ins  letter  goes  to  you,  in  that  confi- 
-*-  dence,  which  I  always  shall,  and 
know  that  I  safely  may,  place  in  you  : 
and  you  will  therefore  not  let  one  word 
of  it  transpire. 

What  *  *  *  wrote  to   *  *  *  I  believe 
will  ;  nay,  I  am  sure  must,   prove  true, 

I  tell  you  very  truly,  I  long  for  rest 
and  quiet,  equally  necessary  to  my  pre- 
sent state,  both  of  body  and  mind.  Could 
I  do  any  good,    I   would  sacrifice  some 
more  quiet  to    it ;   but,  convinced   as  I 
am  that  I  can  do  none,  I  will  indulge  my 
ease,  and  preserve  my  character.     I  have 
gone  through  pleasures,  while  my  consti- 
tution and  my  spirits  would  allow   me. 
Business  succeeded  them ;  and  I  have  now 
gone  through  every  part  of  it,   without 
liking  it  at  all  the  better  for  being  ac- 
quainted   with    it.       Like    many    other 
things,  it  is  most  admired  by  those  who 
know  It  the  least.     And   this  one  consi- 
deration .vould  alone  disgust  one  of  it, 
even  if  one  had  the  sole   power  ;  which, 
is,  that  in  this  country  one  must,  for  po- 
litical reasons,  frequently  prefer  the  most 
unworthy,  to  the  most  worthy;  and  pro- 
stitute to  importunity   and  undeserving 
greediness  the  rewards  of  merit.     Thus 
weary  of  business, you  will  easilyimagine, 
that  in  retiring  from  my  present  business, 
I  shall  not  engage  in  any  other  ;   but  far 
from    embarking  upon  any  account  in 
cabals   and   opposition,  whenever  1    do 
take  any  part  in  the  House  of  Lords,   it 
shall  be  in  support  of  the  Government. 
Do  not  think  neither  that  I  mean  a  sullen 
retirement  from  tht.-  world  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, my  retreat  from  business  will  give 
me  both  more  time  and  better  spirits  for 
the  enjoyment  of  social  life,  froni  which 
I  will  never  withdraw  myself.      What  day 
I  shall  resign  the  seals  is  not  yet    fixed  ; 
therefore,  1  desire  that  you  will  not,  upon 
any  account,  mention   one  word  of  this 
letter,  or  give   the  least   intimation   tt> 
any  one  living,  that  you  know  any  thing 
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of  lilts  resolution.  As  I  know  the  warmih 
of-jMuir  fnciulbhip  for  me,  and  at  tbe- 
same  time  the  warnitli  otyour  temper,  I 
most  earnesfly  recomiriLMK!  to  you,  nay, 
1  insist  upon  your  beiiii;  discreet,  when 
this^' event  .shall  become  public.  There 
are  those  at  the  Hague.,  \vho  will  be  glad 
to  lay  hold  of  any  little  slip  of  yours,  in 
order  to  do  3'oa  an  injury  :  disappoint 
them  by  your  discretioi>,  and  say  nothinj^ 
more  upon  it  than  that  you  knew  that 
my  health  required  exorcise,  and  my 
temper  quiet ;  and  that  you  know  too, 
that  whenever  I  can,  as  a  private  man, 
be  of  any  use  to  the  king  or  to  the  public, 
I  shall  act  the  same  out  of  place  as  I 
should  have  done  in.  This  conduct  I 
shall  look  upon  asaproof  of  your  friend- 
ship, and  not  of  your  coolness  for  me. 
As  I  shall  always  have  a  satislactiin  in 
hearing  from  you,  write  to  me,  from  time 
to  time,  as  usual.  *  *  *  * 
Adieu  for  this  time,  my  dear  Day- 
rolles;  and  be  convinced  that,  knowing 
as  I  do  your  merit,  your  good  heart, 
your  truth,  and  your  affection,  I  shall, 
though  hereat'ler  a  very  u^eless  one,  be 
ever  your  very  faithful  friend. 

LETTER     XLir. 

hJ. Chesterfield  to  Solomon Dai/rollcs , Esq . 

'    Dear  Dayrolles,  Feb.  y,  (.).  S.  1743. 

T  E  sort  est  jette  (the  die  is  cast)  :  you 
receive  this  letter  from  a  sincere 
friend,  but  not  from  a  secretary  of  state  ; 
and  1  know  you  to  be  so  true  a  fiiend 
Too,  that  I  am  sure  you  value  it  more  in 
tW  former  character  tlian  in  the  laiter. 
r.ast  Saturday  I  resigned  the  seals  into 
the  King's  hands,  who  parted  with  me  in 
the  most  gracious  n)unncr  possible.  My 
health,  my  S[)irits,  and  my  character,  all 
coi'.curred  in  this  measure,  and  made  it 
abs(>lutely  necessary  for  me.  I  retire 
without  any  personal  quarrel  with  any 
man  whatsoever;  aiid  it  I  disapproved  of 
measures,  it  was  by  no  means  upon  ac 
count  of  their  authors.  Far  fri>ra  enga- 
ging in  opposition,  as  resigning  .Ministers 
too  commonly  do,  I  shall,  to  the  utmost 
ot  my  power,  support  the  King  an/1  his 
gnvemment ;  which  I  can  do  with  more 
a(iv;u;tage  to  them,  and  more  honour  to 
m\->elt,  when  I  do  not  receive  five  thou- 
Hiiid  poutids  a-ycar  for  doing  it.     I  bhall 


nqw,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  enjoy 
that  philosophical  quiet,  which,  upon  my 
word,  I  have  long  wished  for.  While  I 
was  able,  that  is,  while  I  was  young,  I 
lived  in  a  constant  dissipation  and  tu- 
mult of  pleasures  ;  the  hurry  and  plague 
of  business,  eitlrer  in  or  out  of  court, 
succeeded,  and  continued  till  now.  And 
it  is  now  time  to  think  of  the  only  real 
comforts  in  the  latter  end  of  life,  quiet, 
liberty,  and  health.  Do  not  think,  by 
the  way,  that  by  quiet  and  retirement  I 
mean  solitude  and  misanthropy;  far 
from  It,  my  philosophy  as  you  know,  is 
of  a  cheertul  and  social  nature.  Wy 
horse,  my  books  and  my  friends,  will 
divide  my  time  pretty  equally  ;  1  shall 
not  keep  less  company,  but  only  better, 
for  I  shall  chusc  it.  Therefore  do  not 
fear  tuiding  me,  whenever  you  take  a 
little  turn  here,  morose  and  cynical:  on 
the  contrary,  you  will  find  me  as  gentle 
as  a  dove  ;  but,  alas  !  not  so  amorous. 
At  least,  whatever  else  you  find  me,  you 
\y\\\  always  find  me  witU  the  truest  affec- 
tion, yours,  &c. 

P.  S.  Pray  make  my  compliments  to 
my  Baron,  and  thank  him  both  for  his 
books  and  his  letters  :  1  will  do  it  mviv-if 
very  soon. 

LETTER     XLin. 


M' 


The  same  to  the  same. 

Batli, 
Dear  Dayrolles,  Ftb.  2.3,  O.  S.  1748. 
.'  rti/ci,  nion  chcr  enfant  (here  I  am> 
my  dear  boy),  enjoying  liberty  and 
idleness,  but  attended  with  a  great  cold, 
which  I  got  upon  the  road,  in  the  coldest 
weather,  and  the  deepest  snow,  that  I 
ever  remember.  This  has  hindered  me 
from  drinking  the  waiters  hithertoi:  buf 
that  is  no  gieat  matter,  as  1  came-  here 
more  for  the  sake  of  quiet  and  absence 
from  London,  while  I  w:is  the  only  sub- 
ject of  conversation  there,  than  tor;  any 
great  occasinn  that  I  had  f^r  the  watefSi. 
Without  affectation,  I  feel  most  sensir 
bly  the  comforts  of  my  present  free  and 
quiet  situation ;  and  if  1  had  much  va^ 
nityin  my  compositJon,  of  which  I  really 
tiviik  that  I  have  less  than  most  pco'ple, 
even  that  vanity  would  he  fully  gratified, 
by  the  voice  of  the  public  upon  this  oc- 
casion. But,  upon  my  word,  all  the  busy 
tumultuous  passions  have  subsided  in  me; 

and 
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and  that  not  so  mncli  from  pliiiosophy, 
as  from  a  little  reflection  upon  a  great 
deal  of  experience.  I  have  been  behind 
the  scenes,  both  of  pleasure  and  business. 
I  have  seen  all  the  coarse  puUies  and 
dirty  ropes  which  exhibit  and  raovo  all 
the  gaudy  machines ;  and  I  have  seen 
and  smelt  the  tallow  candles  which  illu- 
minate the  whole  decoration,  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  the  ig- 
norant audience. 

Since  my  resignation,  my  brother,  as 
you  will  have  seen  in  the  news-papers,  is 
appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Admiral- 
ty, which  he  never  would  have  iieen  as 
long  as  I  had  continued  in,  tl;e  resolution 
being  tak-'n  to  exclude  all  those  who 
might  otherwise  have  been  supposed  to 
have  come  in  upon  my  interest.  As  I 
retire  without  quarrelling,  and  without 
the  least  intention  to  oppose,  I  saw  no 
reason  why  my  brother  should  decline 
this  post  ;  and  I  advised  him  to  accept 
of  it,  and  the  rather  as  it  was  the  King's 
own  doing. 

George  Stanhope  too,  I  am  told,  js 
now  to  have  the  rank  of  colonel  given 
him,  whic'i  I  could  never  procure  him  ; 
•so  that  it  seems,  I  have  a  much  belter 
interest  out  of  place  than  I  had  in. 

All  gees  well  at  Leipsig;  the  boy  ap- 
plies and  improves  more  than  I  expected. 
Count  and  Countess  Flemming,  who  saw 
him  there,  and  who  carried  him  to  the 
Duchess  of  Courlande's,  gave  me  a  very 
good  account  of  him  ;  and  assured  me, 
that  he  was  by  no  means  the  awkward 
English  oaf,  but  passablement  decrolte 
(tolerably  polished).  He  shall  stay  there 
a  year  longer,  and  then  go  to  Turin.  If 
you  should  accidentally  hear,  or  can  pro- 
cure, any  memoirs  of  his  private  charac- 
ter, pray  let  me  know  them. 

Remember  the  cautions  which  I  gave 
you  in  one  of  my  former  letters.  When 
Lord  Sandwich  goes  to  the  congress,  you 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  and  play  a 
considerable  part  at  the  Hague;  which, 
I  Enow,  you  are  able  to  acquit  yourself 
of  very  well.  This,  I  think,  will  put  you 
en  train  d'etre  Mon.sieur  I'Envoje,  upon 
Lord  Sandwich's  return  to  his  post  here, 
which  will  be  before  it  is  very  long:  for, 
however  little  peace  is  at  present  intend- 
ed, necessity  will  soon  make  it  by  the 
jneans  of  life  Marechaux  de  Sexe  et  Lo'iv- 
tin/ ah  I ;  nnd  then,  being  i|pon  the  place, 
I  ihir.k   y.'U    may  reasoniibly  ask,   and 


probably  obtain,  the  character  and  iap- 
pointments  of  Envoy.  *  • 

May  you  have  all  you  wish!  Adieti, 
yours. 

LETT  E  11     XLIV. 

T/te  same  to  the  same. 

F-onclon, 

Dear  Dnyrolles,  Dec.  13,  O.  S.  1748. 
^Ty  former  was  almost  an  answer,  be- 
fore-hand, to  your  last  letter,  which 
I  received  the  d?.y  after  I  had  wrote  mine: 
I  mean,  with  regard  to  the  llubens,  which 
I  desired  you  not  to  let  slip.  Bat  I  am 
now  more  confirmed  in  that  opinion,  bv 
the  drawing,  which  you  sent  me,  and  bv 
the  assurances  that  you  give  me  of  the 
picture's  being  a  capital  one,  and  in  high 
preservation.  Therefore,  secure  it  as 
chejip  as  ym  can  ;  the  subjc  ct,  as  you 
observe,  might  have  been  a  more  pleasing 
one,  but  this  admits  of  great  expression. 

'J'he  fiimily  piece,  which  yon  rnention 
by  Vandyke,  I  would  not  give  six  shil- 
lings for,  unless  Lhad  the  honour  of  be- 
ing of  Sir  IMelchior's  family.  The  seve- 
ral portraits  arc,  I  daresay,  finely  paint- 
ed ;  but  then  where  is  the  action,- where 
the  expression  ?  llie  good  mtjn  and  his 
wife  generally  sit  serene  in  a  couple  of 
easy  chairs,  surrouniied  by  five  or  vix  .of 
their  children,  insignificantly  motionless 
in  the  pre«;ence  of  papa  anil  mamma;  and 
the  whole  family  seem  as  insipid,  and 
weary,  as  when  they  are  really  together. 
Their  liker.esses  may  indeed  be  valuable 
to  their  own  posterity,  but  in  my  mind 
to  nobody  else.  Titian  lias  done  more 
skilfully  in  his  fine  picture  of  the  Cornaro 
family,  which  he  has  put  in  action. 

The  Venus  and  Adonis  of  Vandyke,  of 
which  you  likewise  sent  me  the  drawino;, 
I  dc  not  care  for,  as  it  is  a  subject  al- 
ready rebattu  by  still  greater  ma-iters,  and 
in  my  mind  better,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
by  the  drawing,;  JTor  Adonis,  when  ho 
tears  himself  av/ay  from  Venus,  seems 
fierce  and  angry,  which  I  see  no  occasion 
for.  He  is  determined,  indeed,  to  leave 
her  for  his  field  sports;  but  should,  in 
my  opinion,  soften  the  rudeness  by  all 
possible  complaisance  in  his  words  artd 
look. 

So  much  for  'cirlu,  which,  when  I 
sliall  have  bought  this  picture,  I  have 
done  with,  uniess  a  very  capital  Teniers 

should 
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should  come  in  your  wny.  You  will 
draw  upon  me  for  the  money  as  soon  as 
ever  you  please.         *         *         • 

Could  you  send  me,  in  some  of  your 
letters,  some  seed  of  the  right  canteloupe 
melons  ?  I  should  not  know  what  to  do 
with  more  tiian  a  dozen,  or  at  most  twen- 
ty of  them  ;  so  that  ail  the  seed  I  shall 
^vant  will  neither  increase  the  bulk  or 
weight  of  a  letter,  'liic  cant-Tloupes  are 
in  my  opinion,  the  best  sort  of  melons  ; 
at  least  ihcy  always  succeed  best  here. 
It  is  for  Blackheath  that  I  want  it,  where 
you  can  easily  judge  that  my  melon- 
ground  is  most  eNceedingly  small.  I  am 
obliged  to  keep  that  place  for  seven  years, 
my  poor  brother's  lease  being  for  that 
time  ;  and  I  doubt  I  could  not  part  with 
it  but  to  a  very  great  loss,  considering 
the  sums  of  money  that  he  had  laid  out 
upon  it*  For  otherwise,  I  own  that  I 
like  the  country  up,  much  better  than 
down,  the  river. 

As  I  promised  to  send  Captain  Irwin 
a  couple  of  letters  to  the  Hague,  for 
Paris,  I  must  put  you  to  the  expence  of 
inclosing  them  to  you,  and  to  the  trouble 
of  giving  them  to  him,  not  knowing  how 
to  direct  them  for  him.  \uurs  faith- 
fully. 

LETTER    XLV. 

Ld. Chest crjidd  to  Solomon  Dr.}/rolles,Esq. 
Londonj 
Bear  Dayrollcs,       T^cc.  i.'3,  o.  S.  1748. 

In  AV  E  received  yours,  with  the  inclosed 
drawing  of  the  Vandyke,  which  must 
Certainly  be  a  very  iiic  one,  if  the  exe- 
cution, as  doubtless  it  is,  be  answerable 
to  the  disposition  :  but,  however,  I  con- 
tinue my  negative  to  it,  for  the  reasons 
which  I  gave  you  before,  the  price,  and 
that  it  is  a  portrait,  however  fine  a  one. 
']  he  llUi^ens,  of  which  I  have  a  great  no- 
tion, must  and  shall,  for  a  time  at  least, 
content  me,  unless  I  strain  a  little  for  the 
'JVniers,  which  you  hint  at,  which,  if  it 
be  a  cajiital  one,  1  will ;  and  then  have 
done.  iNIy  great  room  will  be  as  full  of 
pictures  as  it  ought  to  be;  and  ail  cayii- 
lal  ones. 

I  gave  you  by  my  last  letter  a  very 
unneccssaiy  trouble,  which  I  now  le- 
tracr.  1  had  forgot  that  you  had  some 
time  ago  stocked  me  with  escellent  can- 
teloupe melon  seed,  which  1  have  since 
remembered  and  found,  and  given  to  my 


gardener  to  sow  at  the  proper  season.  I 
hope  to  give  you  some  of  them  in  per- 
fection next  summer;  for  I  do  not  flatter 
myself  with  the  hopes  of  seeing  you  here 
before  that  time. 

Adieu,  dear  Dayrolles.  I  am  hurried 
by  a  complication  of  most  disagreeable 
afl'uirs,  but  always  yours. 

LETTER    XLVi. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

London, 
Dear  Dayrolles,  May  9,  O.  S.  l~4?. 

nrnE  person  who  will  give  you  this  letter, 
is  the  nephew  of  Monsieur  Boissier, 
a  rich,  and,  for  all  that,  a  vfery  honest 
merchant  of  the  city,  from  whom  1  have 
received  many  civilities.  He  is  a  Swiss, 
and  probably  you  know  him  by  name 
and  reputation.  This  nephew  is  desirous 
to  get  into  the  service  ot  the  republic  ; 
and  I  wish  that  you  could  be  useful  to 
him  in  that  view.  I  do  not  mean,  nor 
does  he,  that  you  can  procure  him  a  com- 
mission ;  but  we  think,  that  you  may  be 
able  to  point  out  to  him  le  vioyen  d'tf 
parvenir,  (the  way  of  succeeding),  what- 
ever that  may  be.  If  it  be  solicitation, 
you  will  tell  him  where  to  address  it;  if 
a  private  tip,  you  will  tell  him  where  to 
Rpply  it.  in  short,  I  am  sure  that,  from 
the  part  I  take  in  him  upon  his  uncle's 
account,  you  will  do  him  what  service 
you  can. 

By  the  war,  do  not  apprehend  from 
this,  that  1  shall  plague  you  often  with 
recommendations  of  this  kind,  for  I  have 
refused  them  to  several  people,  and  shall 
continue  to  do  so  to  nine  in  ten.  They 
desire  impertinent,  unreasonable,  or  im- 
possible things  :  and  then  desire  that  I 
would  recommend  them  to  you,  because 
they  are  sure  that  I  have  great  interest 
with  you.  My  answer  to  which  is,  that 
I  verily  believe  I  have  interest  with  you, 
and  for  that  very  reason  will  not  recom- 
mend to  you  an  impertinent  or  an  im- 
possible thing. 

1  am  now  assured,  that  Lord  Ilolder- 
nesse.  though  he  has  not  yet  kissed  the 
King's  hand,  will  go  in  three  weeks  at 
farthest ;  so  that  in  six  1  hope  to  seeyou 
here.  I  need  not  tell  you  how  glad  I 
shall  be  of  it.  VVe  have  not  been  so  long 
asunder,  since  we  loved  one  anothei  ;  as 
w-j  buU,  i  believe,  do.     Adieu- 
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LETTER    XLVI. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

London, 

Dear  Dayrolles,  Nov.  15,  O.  S.  1751. 
T    HAVE  received    yours   of  the    'i9^h, 

N.  S.  for  which  this  is  only  an  ac- 
l^nowiedgmpnt,  but  no  equivalent.  All 
the  news  of  yesterday,  such  as  speech, 
addresses,  Sec.  you  will  have  authenti- 
cally from  the  office;  and  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  it.         *  *         * 

Sans  vanitc,  as  people  commonly  say, 
when  they  say  a  vain  thing,  I  am  of  my 
Baron's  opinion,  and  think  it  would  not 
be  the  worse  for  la  gouvernante,  if  she 
pursued  the  measures  which  1  mentioned 
in  my  last.  I  would  not  give  her  j  ust  the 
advice  which  Lord  Clarendon  was  ac- 
cused of  having  given  King  Charles  II. 
at  his  restoration,  not  to  mind  his  friends, 
but  to  gain  his  enemies.  But  I  would 
advise  her  to  think  rather  more  of  gain- 
ing over  reasonable  enemies,  than  of  gra- 
tifying unreasonable  friends.  She  should 
consult  indiscriminately  the  ablest  and 
the  most  respectable  people  of  the  several 
provinces  upon  the  single  principle  of  the 
public  good,  and  ^vithout  adopting  their 
provincial  piques  and  prejudices.  She 
should  take  off  ail  proscriptions,  and  mi- 
tigate all  that  military  stuff  of  councils 
of  war  with  unlimited  powers,  down  to 
the  mere  necessary  discipline  of  an  army. 
Private  and  public  oeconomy  should  be 
her  great  objects  ;  and  if  she  would  act 
firmly  upon  such  principles,  she  would 
not  A'ant  our  advice,  but  I  believe  would 
do  a  great  deal  better  without  it.  I 
would  not  desire  a  finer  part  to  act  than 
she  has;  and  were  I  in  her  case,  I  would 
undertake  to  fix  the  present  form  of  Go' 
vernment  upon  a  more  solid  foundation 
than  it  has  been  upon  since  the  time  of 
William  I. 

Lord  Holdernesse's  baggage  is  not  yet 
ai^rived,  consequently  I  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived my  Baron's  bill  of  fare,  but  by  a 
little  specimen  of  it,  which  he  sent  me 
lately  in  a  specimen  of  a  letter,  1  believe 
I  shall  not  be  al)lc  to  furnish  him  with 
some  of  the  rarities  that  he  desires;  for 
he  composes  these  bills  of  fare  upon  the 
advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  and 
the  pastry-cooks  have  been  before-hand 
with  him,  at  this  season  of  minced-pyes. 
He  IS  now  pastoraliy  inclined,  and  has 


wrote  to  me  for  some  particular  pastoraif?, 
which  to  this  hour  I  am  very  sure  u» 
gentleman  ever  heard  of  or  read. 

My  boy  set  out  this  morning  for  Pari<i, 
improved  a  good  deal,  in  my  mind,  du 
cute  cles  manieres.  Lord  Albemarle  has 
promised  to  employ  him  in  his  bureau  as 
much  as  if  he  were  secretaire  de  legation^ 
and,  if  he  does,  it  will  be  just  as  well  as 
if  he  were,  the  salary  excepted,  which  I 
do  not  much  mind.  In  all  events,  he  has 
time  enough  before  him;  and,  if  Paris 
will  not  do,  some  other  place,  some  time 
or  other  will.  Make  my  compliments  to 
Madame  Dayrolles.     Adieu.     Yours. 

LETTER      XLVIIL 
The  same  to  the  same. 

London, 
Dear  Dayrolles,  May  19,  O.  S.  175?. 
'T^His  goes  to  you  from  a  deaf  cripple- 
man,  confined  to  his  bed  or  his  chair, 
for  above  a  fortnight  past.  My  little 
black  mare,  whom  you  have  long  kno^vn 
to  be  as  quiet  as  any  thing  of  her  sex  can 
be,  wanted  to  drink  in  Hyde-Park.  Ac* 
cordingly  i  rode  her  into  one  of  the  little 
ponds,  and  in  order  to  let  hor  drink  I 
loosed  the  bridon,  which,  by  her  loop- 
ing, fell  over  her  head.  Ill  backing  hex 
out  of  the  pond,  ber  foot  unluckily  en- 
gaged itself  in  the  bridon;  in  endeavour- 
ing to  get  clear  of  it,  she  hampered  her- 
self the  more,  and  then,  in  a  great  saut 
de  moutoTt,  she  fell  backwards,  and  threw 
me  v.ith  great  violence  about  six  feet 
from  her.  I  pitched  directly  upon  my 
hip-bone,  which,  by  unaccountable  good 
fortune,  was  neither  fractured  nor  dislo- 
cated ;  but  the  muscles,  nerves,  &cc.  are 
so  extremely  bruised  and  strained,  that  to 
this  moment,  and  this  is  the  nineteenth 
day,  1  feel  some  pain,  and  cannot  stand 
upon  that  leg  at  all.  This  confinement, 
especially  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when 
I  long  to  be  cit  Blackhealh,  is  not,  as  you 
will  easily  guess,  very  agreeable;  and 
what  makes  it  still  less  so,  is  my  increas- 
ing deafness.  1  have  tried  a  thousand 
infallible  remedies,  but  all  without  suc- 
cess. I  hope  for  some  good  from  warm 
weather,  for  hitherto  we  have  had  none. 
But  this  is  more  than  enough  concerning 
my  own  infirmities,  which  I  am  of  an  age 
to  expect,  and  hav<>  philosophy  enough 
to  bear  without  dejection. 

I  can 
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I  can  much  more  easily  conceive  that 

your  affairs  go  on  very  slowly,  than  I 
can  that  they  ever  will  be  finished  ;  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  vous  etes  bien,  belle 
rille,  boniit  chere,  et  belle  femme :  make 
the  most  of  them  all,  enjoy  them  while 
you  can,  and  remember  that  our  plea- 
sures, especially  our  best,  last  too  little 
a  while  to  be  tritled  with  or  neiilected. 
As  for  your  business,  you  and  Mitchell, 
to  whom  my  compliments,  have  nothing 
else  to  do,  but  to  put  yourselves  behind 
your  Dutch  colleagues,  whose  distin- 
guishing talent  is  to  wrangle  tenaciously 
upon  details. 

I  do  not  believe  now  that  a  king  of  the 
Romans  will  be  elected  so  soon  as  we 
thought;  the  Court  of  Vienna,  long  ac- 
customed to  carry  its  points  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  its  allies,  and  sensible  that  we 
wish  to  bring  this  about,  will  not  contri- 
bute any  thing  to  it.  But  truly  we  must 
satisfy  the  electors  and  princes  who  stand 
out  still,  and  form  pretensions,  possibly 
because  they  hope  that  it  will  fall  to  the 
share  of  England,  who  pays  well  to  sa- 
tisfy them.  My  young  traveller  wilt 
therefore,  1  fear,  have  full  time  to  walk 
about  Germany,  before  he  has  a  call  to 
iVankfort.  Me  is  now  at  Luneville,  from 
whence  he  goes  to  Strasb(;urgh,  and  then 
follows  the  course  of  the  Rhine,  through 
Mayence,  Manheim,  Bonn,  &cc.  to  Ha- 
nover. 

By  his  last  account  of  the  present  state 
of  France,  the  domebtic  disorders  are  so 
great,  and  promise  to  be  so  much  greater, 
that  we  have  but  little  to  fear  from  that 
quarter.  The  king  is  both  hated  and 
despised,  which  seldom  happens  to  the 
same  man.  The  clergy  are  implacable 
upon  account  of  what  he  has  done;  and 
ihe  parliament  is  exasperated  becausK  he 
will  not  do  more.  A  spirit  of  licentious- 
ness, as  to  all  matters  of  religion  and  go- 
vernment, ib  i^pread  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom,  li  the  neighbours  of  France 
are  wise,  they  will  be  quiet,  and  let  thebC 
seeds  of  discord  germinate,  as  ihey  cer- 
tainly will  do,  if  no  fort-ign  object  cnecks 
their  growth,  and  unites  all  parties  in  a 
common  cause. 

Having  now  given  you  an  account  of 
my  distempers,  my  philosophy,  and  my 
p«>litics,  1  will  give  you  quarter,  which, 
1  can  tell  you,  is  great  lenity  in  me  ;  fur 
a  man,  who  can  neilliei  use  his  legs  nor 
liis  ears,  is  very  apt  to  be  an  uumercitul 
col  respondent,  and  to  employ  Im  hand 


and  eyes  at  the  expence  of  his  friends.  'I 
close  thiiletter,  and  opeu  a  book.  Adieu. 
Yours  affectionately. 

LETTER    XLIX. 

Ld.Chesi»rJidd  to  Solomon  Day  relies, Esq. 

Greenwich, 

Dear  Dayrolles,  J""e  30,  O.  S.  1752. 
oiNtE  public  events  were  neither  ih« 
^  cause,  nor  the  cement,  of  our  long 
correspondence,  that  private  friendship, 
that  began,  may  even  continue,  \\ithout 
the  assistance  of  foreign  matter.  We  will 
reciprocally  ask,  and  tell  one  another, 
how  we  do,  and  what  we  do:  if  we  do 
little  worth  telling,  which  is  and  will  be 
my  case,  our  letters  will  be  the  shorter, 
but  not  the  less  welcojne,  for  being  only 
the  messengers  of  friendship. 

I  am  here  in  my  hermitage,  very  deaf, 
ami  consequently  alone,  1  read  as  much 
as  my  eyes  will  let  me  :  and  I  walk  and 
ride  as  often  as  the  worst  weather  I  ever 
knew  will  allow  me.  D'ailkurs,  good 
health,  natural  good  spirits,  some  philo- 
sophy, and  long  experience  of  the  world, 
make  me  much  less  dejected  and  melan- 
choly, than  most  people  in  my  situation 
would  be,  or  than  1  should  have  been  my- 
self soir.e  years  ago.  I  comfort  myself 
with  the  reflection,  that  I  did  not  lose 
the  power,  till  after  I  had  very  near  lost 
the  desire  of  hearing.  I  have  been  long 
and  voluntarily  deaf  to  the  voice  of  am- 
bition, and  to  the  noise  of  business,  so 
that  I  lose  nothing  upon  that  head  ;  and 
when  1  consider  how  much  of  my  life  is 
past,  and  bow  little  of  it,  according  to 
the  course  of  nature,  remains,  I  can  al- 
most persuade  myself  that  I  am  no  loser 
at  all.  By  all  this,  you  see  that  1  am 
neither  a  dejected  nor  a  sour  deaf  man. 

In  spile  of  this  cold  and  rainy  weather. 
I  have  already  eaten  two  or  three  of  your 
canieloupe  melons,  which  have  proved 
excellent,  and  some  very  ripe  muscat 
grapes  raised  in  my  anana-house,  which 
IS  now  stocked  with  African  ananas, much 
superior  to  the  American  ones.  The 
orowih,  the  education,  and  the  perfec- 
tion, of  these  vegetable  children,  engage 
my  care  and  attention,  next  to  my  cor- 
poral one,  who  is  now  going  to  Hanover, 
and  who  1  hope  will  reward  all  my  care, 
as  well  as  all  my  ananas  have  done. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Dayiolles.  I  am  mO£t 
afieclionately  and  truly  yours. 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

Desir  Dayrolles,    L'-ndou,  Sept.  l.'),  175'2. 
Ty  the  fiist  place  I  make  my  compli- 
ments to  iny  god-soii,    wlio,  I  lit>pe, 
sucks  an<'l  sleeps  heartily,  and  evacuates 
properly,  wiiich  is  all  that  can  yet  be  de- 
sire J,  or  e.xpL-cted   from  him.     Though 
you,  like  a  prudent  fatiier,  I  find,  carry 
your  thoughts  a  great  deal  fiirther,  and 
are  already  forming  tlie  plan  of  his  edu- 
cation, you  have  still  time  to  consider  of 
it,  hut  yet  not  so  much  as  people  com- 
monly think  ;  for   I  am  very    sure,  that 
children  are  capable  of  a  certain   degree 
of  edaciition  loi.g  before  they  are   com- 
moniv  thought  to  be  so.     At  a  year  and 
a  half  old,  i  am  persuaded  that  a  child 
might  be  made  to  comprehend  the  injus- 
tice of  torturing tlies  and  strangling  birds  ; 
whereas,  they  ary  commonly  encouraged 
in  both,  and   their  hearts  hardened    by 
habit.     There    is  another  thing,   wiiich, 
as  your  family  is,  J  suppose,  constituted, 
may  be  taught  him  very  early,  and  save 
him  trouble  and  you  expence,  I  mean 
languages.      You    have    certainly  some 
Fr-'iich  servants,  men  or  maids,  in  your 
liouse.     Let  them  be  chiefly  about  him, 
when  he  is  six  or  seven  months  older,  and 
speak  nothing  but  French  to  him,  while 
you  and  .Madame  Dayrolles  speak  no- 
thing   to  hi.m  but   EnglisJi  ;    by    which 
means  those  two  languages  will  be  equally 
familiar  to  him.     By  the  time  that  he  is 
three  years  old,  he  will  be  too  heavy  and 
too  active  tur  a  maid  to  c:irry,  or  to  fol- 
low him;  and  one  of  your  footmen  must 
necessarily  be  appointed  to  attend  him. 
Let  that  footman  be  a  Saxon,  who  speaks 
nothing  but  German,  and  who  v,ill,  of 
course,  teach  him  German  without  any 
trouble.    A  Saxon  footman  costs  no  more 
than  one  of  any  other  country,  and  you 
have  two  or  three  years  to  provide  your- 
self with  one  upon  a  vacancy.     German 
will,  I  fear,  be  always  a  useful  language 
for  an  Englishman  to  know,  and  it  is  a 
very  diiiicult  one  to  learn  any  other  way 
than  by  habit.     Some  silly  people  will,  I 
am  sure,  tell  you,  that  you  will  confound 
the  poor  child  so  with  these  different  lan- 
guages, that  he  will  jumble  them  all  to- 
gether and  speak  no  one  well;  and  this 
will  be  true  for  five  or  six  years  ;  but  then 
he    will  separate  them  of  himself,   and 
speak  them  alJ  perfectly.     This  plan,  I 


am  sure,  is  a  right  one  for  the  first  seven 
years  ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time  we  will  think  farther. 

My  boy  has  been  a  good  while  at  Ha- 
nover :  he  kisseil  the  king's  hand,  which 
was  all  I  expected  or  desired.  Visage  de 
huis,  you  take  for  granted,  et  c'ctoit  dans 
les  formes.  But  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
has  been  most  excessively  kind  and  friend- 
ly to  him  ;  had  him  always  to  dine  with 
him,  even  en  fainille.  *  *  * 
I  am  reall)  most  extremely  obliged  to 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  will  shew 
him  that  I  am  so,  if  ever  I  have  an  op- 
portunity. He  is  now  gone  to  Bruns- 
wick, ami  from  thence  goes  to  pass  the 
carnival  at  Berlin  :  he  will  kiss  your 
hands  at  Brussels  in  March  or  April,  un- 
less an  election  of  a  king  of  the  Romans 
shf)uld  call  him  lo  Frankfort;  for  I  can- 
not h(  Ip  thinking,  notwithstanding  what 
I  read  ia  the  news-papers,  and  what  you 
hint  in  your  last,  but  that  there  will  be  a 
king  of  the  Romans  elected  before  it  is 
long.  Tint  ati'air  has  been  too  eagerly 
and  publicly  pursued,  to  be  now  dropped 
without  ridicule  and  disgrace.  At  bot- 
tom, the  court  of  Vienna  must  earnestly 
wish  it,  and  its  pretended  indifference 
was  merely  to  throw  the  whole  expence 
upon  us.  We  have  been  haggling  all  this 
time  about  it  with  the  court  of  Vienna; 
which,  I  suppose,  will  at  last  be  prevailed 
with  to  do  something  ;  and,  we  shall,  ac- 
cording to  cu'-tom,  do  all  the  rest.  The 
electors,  who  are  to  be  paid  for  it,  as 
those  of  Palatine  and  Cologne,  will  be 
paid  in  a  few  ducats,  and  a  great  maay 
guineas. 

I  leave  my  hermitage  at  Blackheatli 
next  week  for  Bath,  wliere  I  am  to  bathe 
and  pump  my  head;  but  I  doubt  it  is 
with  deaf  people  as  with  poets,  when  the 
head  must  be  pumped,  little  good  comeSv 
of  it.  However,  I  will  try  every  thing, 
just  as  I  take  a  chance  in  every  lottery, 
not  expecting  the  great  prize,  but  only 
to  be  wit'iin  the  possibility  of  having  it. 
My  compliments  to  Mada.aie  Dayrolles, 
Adieu,  man  c/ier  enfant. 


LETTER      LL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Dayrolles,  Bath,  Oct.  7, 1752. 

■pKFORE  this    packet   will    reach   you, 

-^   another  little  round  packet  of  mine 

urobably  will:  I    mean    Mr.  Stanhope, 
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who,  by  a  letter  of  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, which  1  have  just  received  from  him 
from  HHnover,  acquaints  me  that  he  is 
setting  out  to  make  his  court  to  you  at 
Brussels.  I  know  your  friendship  for  me 
too  well  to  want  any  new  proofs  of  it  ; 
and  therefore  I  do  very  seriously  insist, 
whatever  either  your  friendship  to  me,  or 
your  altrntion  to  him,  might  olherwise 
make  you  intend,  that  ynu  do  not  make 
him  lodjre  in  your  house.  Let  him  be 
j-our  guest  at  dinner  orsi!|)por,  as  often  as 
you  please,  but  very  positively  no  longer. 
A  dissipated  young  fellow  of  twenty  is  a 
very  improper  piece  of  furniture  in  a  re- 
gular family.  In  short,  en  iiit  mot  co'ume 
en  niille,  all  ceremony  apart,  I  will  not 
have  him  lodj;e  in  your  liuuse.  //«  rc»fe, 
I  put  him  entirely  into  your  hands,  do 
whatever  else  you  will  with  him.  Tiirust 
him  into  company.  Pray  inform  him  a 
little  of  the  aft'airs  of  llie  barneie  and 
<a>7/,  which  are  not  of  a  secret  nature; 
and  inform  me  truly,  -awX  de  bunne  foi, 
how  you  lind  him  now.  Has  lie  better 
air,  address,  and  mannrrs,  than  when  you 
saw  him  last  ?  I  b^gof  you  to  reprimand 
him  seriously  if  he  has  not.  -'\s  \>r\n^y 
mine,  look  upon  him  as  your  own  ;  as  1 
ihould  look  upon  my  god-son  as  mine, 
being  yours,  were  he  with  me,  and  of  an 
age  to  be  rebuked  a«d  reprimanded  fjr 
his  good. 

I  have  been  here  now  just  a  week, 
blistering,  pumpioij,  and  drinking;  by 
all  which,  I  think,  1  hav^  gained  a  liitle, 
though  very  little  as  to  uiv  hearir.rr. 
Yours  most  affectionately. 

LElTEll     Lir. 

LiL  Chesterfield  lo  Solomon  Dni/roUcs,Esq. 

Dear  Dayrnlloe,  Bdil.,  Oct.  ir>,.  1752. 

"VT'ouR  last  letter  r,f  the  (iih,  and  my 
Inst  of  the  lOth,  crosseci  or.e  anotlier 
somewhere  upon  the  road,  for  1  rcciived 
yours  four  days  after  I  had  sent  mine. 
i  think  1  rather  gain  ground  bv  the  waters 
and  other  medicines  ;  but,  if  1  i\o,  it  is 
but  slowly,  and  by  iuihes.  I  hear  the 
person  who  sits  or  stands  near  me,  and 
who  directs  his  voice  iji  a  straight  line  lo 
me ;  but  I  hear  no  part  oi  a  mixed  con- 
versation, and  coiisexjiienfiy  a<n  no  part 
yf  society.  However,  I  bear  my  mis- 
fv;rtuiie  better  tlian  I  believe  most  other 
people  would;  wije;bcrfrum  reason,  phi- 
lusopiiy,  wr  c.o:^'^liUlll^Jn,   i  v.il!  not   pra- 


tend  to  decide.  If  I  have  no  very  cheer- 
ful, at  lea'it  I  have  no  melancholy,  mo- 
ments. Books  employ  nnst  of  my  hours 
agreeably;  and  some  few  ohjects,  within 
my  own  narrow  circle,  excite  n,y  -dtten- 
tion  enough  to  preserve  me  from  ennui. 

The  chiuf  of  those  objects  is  now  vvith 
30U  ;  and  I  am  very  gla(i  that  he  is,  be- 
cause I  expect,  from  your  friendship,  a 
true  and  confidential  account  of  l.im, 
You  will  have  time  to  analyse  him  ;  and 
I  do  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  the  worst,  as 
well  as  the  best,  of  your  discoveries. 
When  evils  are  incurable,  it  may  be  the 
part  of  one  friend  to  conceal  them  from 
another  ;  but  at  his  age,  w  hen  no  defect 
can  have  taken  so  deep  a  rout  as  to  be 
immoveable,  if  projier  care  be  taken,  the 
friendly  part  is  rather  to  tt-ll  me  his  lie- 
.fects  than  his  perfections.  I  pr..mise 
you,  upon  my  honour,  the  most  inviola- 
ble secrecy.  Among  the  defect^,  that 
possibly  he  may  have,  I  know  one  that  I 
am  sure  he  has  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  negative 
fault,  a  fault  of  omission  ;  but  still  it  is  a 
very  great  fault,  with  regard  to  the  world. 
Ho  wants  tliat  engaging  address,  those 
pleasing  manners,  those  little  attentions, 
that  air,  that  ahord,  and  those  craces, 
which  all  conspire  to  make  that  first  ad- 
vantageous impressionupon  j  eople'sminds 
which  is  of  such  infinite  use  through  the 
whole  course  of  life.  It  is  a  sort  of  ma- 
i;ic  power,  which  {)repossesses  one  at  first 
sight  in  favour  of  tint  person,  makes  one 
wish  to  b'^  acquainted  with  him,  and  par- 
tial to  all  he  says  and  does,  I  will  main- 
tain it  to  be  more  useful  in  business  than 
ill  love.  This  most  necessary  varnish  wc 
want  too  much :  pray  recommend  it 
str.'iigiy.  *  •  * 

lie  has.  I  dare  say,  told  you,  how  ex- 
ceedingly kind  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
was  to  him  at  Hanover,  for  he  wrote  mu 
-.void  with  tran'^ports  of  it.  F/iifesitn  pen 
\tiloir  (f/<7,  when  you  hajipen  either  to  see 
or  to  write  to  his  Grace,  but  only  as  from 
y'air>flf  and  historically.  Add  too,  that 
you  observe  that  I  was  extremely  affected 
with  it.  In  truth,  I  do  intend  to  give 
him  to  the  two  brothers  for  their  own  ; 
and  have  nothing  else  to  ask  of  either,  but 
their  acceptance  of  him.  In  time,  he 
may  possibly  tuit  be  quite  useless  to  them.  I 
I  liav(>  given  him  such  an  eilucation,  that  '  ' 
he  may  be  of  use  to  any  court  ;  ard  I 
will  give  hirw  such  a  provision,  that  he 
shall  be  a  burdtn  to  none. 

As 
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As  for  my  c;o(l.«;on,  who,  I  assuie  voii, 
\\ithout  CDinplimeiit,  enjoys  my  next 
■wannest  wisht-s,  you  go  a  little  too  fust, 
an. I  think  too  far  l)crore-h:ind.  No  pliui 
can  possiljly  be  now  laid  down  for  tlio  se- 
concl  seven  years.  U'n  own  natural  turn 
and  temper  must  be  first  discovered,  and 
your  tluMi  situation  will  andouglit  to  de- 
cide his  destination.  But  I  will  add  one 
consideration  with  roc^ard  to  these  first 
seven  years.  It  is  tliis: — I'ray  let  my 
god-son  never  know  wimt  a  blow  or  a 
whipping  is,  unless  for  tlnise  things  fur 
which,  were  he  a  man,  he  would  deserve 
them  ;  such  as  lying,  cheating,  making 
mischief,  and  meditated  malice.  In  any 
of  those  cases,  however  youii:!;,  let  him  be 
most  severely  whipped.  But  either  to 
threaten  or  whip  him,  for  Jailing  down, 
be-pissing  himself,  or  not  standing  still  to 
Lave  his  head  combed  and  his  face  washed, 
is  a  most  unjust  and  absurd  severity ;  and 
yet  all  these  are  the  common  causes  of 
whipping.  This  hardens  them  to  punish- 
ment, and  confounds  them  as  to  the  causes 
of  it;  for  ifa  poor  child  is  to  be  whipped 
equally  for  telling  a  lie,  or  for  a  snotty 
nose;  he  must  of  course  think  them  equal- 
ly criminal.  Reason  him,  by  fair  means, 
i)Utof  all  those  things,  for  which  he  will 
not  be  the  worse  man  ;  and  flog  him  se- 
verely for  those  things  only,  for  which  the 
law  would  punish  him  as  a  man. 

I  have  ordered  Mr.  Stanhope  to  pass 
six  weeks  in  Flanders,  makingBrussels  his 
head  quarters.  I  think  he  cannot  know 
it  as  he  should  do  in  less  time;  for  I  would 
have  him  see  all  the  coniiderable  to.vns 
there,  and  be  acquainted  and  Jauji/c  at 
Brussels,  where  there  is  a  2[reat  deal  ot 
good  company,  and,  as  I  hear,  a  very  po- 
lite court. — From  thence  he  is  to  go  to 
Holland  for  three  months.  Tray  put  him 
tiufait  of  the  Hague,  which  nobody  can 
do  better  than  you.  I  shall  put  him  into 
Kreuningen's  hands  there,  for  the  reading, 
and  the  constitutional  part  of  the  repub- 
lic, of  which  I  would  have  him  most  tho- 
roughly informed.  If,  by  any  letters,  you 
can  be  of  use  to  him  there,  I  know  you 
■will.  I  would  fain  have  him  know  every 
tbingof  that  country,  of  that  government, 
wf  that  court,  and  of  that  people,  perfect- 
ly well.  Their  atlairs  and  ours  always 
have  been,  and  always  will  l-.e,  intunate.'y 
blended  ;  ami  I  should  be  very  sorry  that, 
like  nine  in  ten  of  his  countrymen,  he 
■should  take  lioiian  j  to  be  the  republic  of 


the  seven  united  provinces,  and  the  States- 
general  for  the  sovereign.  Mais  d  /orcc 
d'itre  sourdje  dcvicns  bavard ;  (deafness 
makes  me  loquacious  ;)  so  a  good-nigiit 
to  you  with  Madame  Dayrollcs ;  and  I 
think  that  is  wishing  you  both  very  well. 
Yours  most  sincerely. 

LETTER     LIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Dayrolles,  London,  F^b.  IC,  1753, 
Tt  is  true,  that  I  have  been  long  silent; 
and  am,  contrary  to  cu5tom,  two  let- 
ters in  your  debt.  I  would  have  paid  bet- 
t',>r,  had  my  specie  been  better  ;  but  it  is 
really  so  bad,  that  it  would  be  both  im- 
prudent and  fraudulent  ill  me  to  pretend 
to  give  it  currency.  But  since  you  will 
take  it  for  the  sake  of  h.im  whose  image 
and  inscription  it  wears, you  shall  have  it, 
and  with  my  wishes  that  it  were  better. 

I  grow  deafer,  and  consequently  more 
isole  from  society  every  day.  I  can  now 
say  of  the  world,  as  the  man  in  Hamlet, 
What  is  Hecuha  to  ?ne,  or  I  to  Hecuba  i 
jNIy  best  wishes,  however,  will  attend  my 
friends,  though  all  my  hopes  have  left  me. 
I  have  in  vain  tried  a  thousand  things, 
that  have  done  others  good  in  the  like 
case,  and  will  go  on  trying,  having  so 
little  to  lose,  and  so  much  to  get.  The 
chapter  of  knowledge  is  a  very  short,  but 
the  chapter  of  accidents  is  a  very  long 
one  :  1  will  keep  dipping  iu  it,  for  some- 
times a  concurrence  of  unknown  and  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  in  the  medicine 
and  the  disease,  may  produce  an  unex- 
pected and  lucky  hit.  But  no  more  of  ray- 
self;  that  self,  as  now  circumstanced,  be- 
ing but  a  disagreeable  subject  to  us  both. 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  my  god -son 
fl>;uri.ihes.  I  hope  he  is  very  noisy  and 
very  active,  which,  at  his  age,  are  the  only 
symptoms  of  health  and  parts.  *  *  * 
I  believe  you  are  not  at  all  sorry,  for 
in  your  case  I  know  I  shot^ld  ngt,that  your 
great  men  have  taken  your  negociations 
out  of  your  hands.  It  secures  you  mi- 
nisters of  a  subordinate  rank  from  any 
blame,  in  whatever  manner  the  ncgocia- 
tions  may  be  concluded,  it  ever  they  are 
concluded  at  all.  The  credit  or  the  blame, 
will  be  thsdrs,  the  app^irUnjents  en  iit- 
tcvdant  are  yours.  Adieu,  my  dear  Uay- 
roiles.  I  am  most  vvaimly  and  aueciiou- 
ats'iy  vours, 
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LETTER    LIV. 
Ld.  Chestei-field  to  Solomnn  DayrolUs,Esq. 

Dear  Dayrolles,  Lop.dou,  Jan.  l,  l7."vi. 
"^7  ov  lii)e  gentleinen,  who  have  nevei" 
coininitted  the  sin  or  the  lolly  ot 
scribbling,  think  that  all  those  who  have, 
can  do  it  again  whenever  they  please; 
but  you  are  much  mistaken  :  the  pini  has 
not  only  its  momentb,  but  its  hours,  its 
days  of  impotence,  and  is  no  more  obedi- 
ent to  the  will  than  other  things  have 
been  since  the  fall.  Unsuccessful  and  in- 
effectual attempts  are  alike  disagreeable 
and  disgraceful.  It  is  true  I  have  no- 
thing else  to  do  but  to  write,  and  for  that 
■»*cry  reason  perhaps  I  should  do  it  worse 
than  ever  ?  what  was  formerly  an  act  of 
choice,  is  now  become  the  refuge  of  ne- 
cessity. Though  I  keep  up  a  certain 
equality  of  spirits,  better,  I  believe,  than 
most  people  would  do  in  my  unfortunate 
situation,  yet  you  must  not  suppose  that 
I  have  ever  that  flow  of  active  spirits 
which  is  so  necessary  to  enable  one  to  do 
anything  well.  Uesides,  as  the  pride  of 
the  human  heart  extends  ilself  beyond 
the  short  span  of  our  lives,  all  people  are 
anxit-us  and  jealous,  authors,  perhaps, 
more  so  than  any  others,  of  what  will  be 
thought  and  s:iid  of  thein  at  a  time  when 
they  cannot  know,  and  therefore  ougUt 
rot  reasonably  to  care  for  either.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  difticultios,  I  will 
confess  to  you  that  1  often  scribble,  but 
at  the  same  time  protest  to  jou  that  I 
almost  as  often  burn.  I  judge  mysell  as 
impartially,  and  I  hope  more  severely, 
than  I  do  others  ;  and  upon  an  appeal 
from  myself  to  niy:.eif,  I  Irequently  con- 
demn the  next  day,  what  1  had  aiproved 
and  applauded  the  foimer.  What  will 
tinaliy  come  of  all  this  I  do  not  know; 
nothing;,  I  am  sure,  that  >hall  appear 
while  1  am  alive,  except  l)y  chance  some 
short  trifling  essa^^s,  like  the  5>pectali<r.s, 
upon  some  new  fody  or  absurdity  that 
may  happen  to  -stjiikeme,  as  I  liave  now 
and  then  lielpci|3wV!  Fi:;i-Adani  in  his 
weekly  paper  called  The  World. 

'i  he-  Iriih  part  ot  the  world,  I  ta!ce  it 
for  granted  you  have  heard,  is  in  the  ut- 
most confusion,  and  I  now  fear,  and  the 
jnore  because  I  ctmnot  foresee,  the  conse- 
quences of  it.  The  beginning  of  the 
whole  afiair  was  or.'.y  the  old  question, 
.  who  should  govtai  llie  govcrnnicnt ;  this 


produced  violent  personal  piques  and  acri- 
mony, and  consequently  formed  and  ani- 
mated parties.  While  these  parties  avow- 
ed and  contined  themselves  to  personal 
views,  it  signilied  little  to  the  public 
which  prevailed  ;  hut  now  the  affair  is 
become  national,  and  consequently  very 
serious.  'J'he  speaker's  party,  which  is 
now,  by  the  ill  management  of  others, 
become  the  majority  of  the  house,  deny 
the  King's  right  to  the  surpluses  of  the 
Irish  revenue,  and  in  consequence  of  that 
principle  have  rejected  a  bill  for  the  ap- 
plication of  them,  because  the  council 
here  had  inserted,  and  rightly,  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill,  these  words,  bj/  and 
ivitli  the  consent  of  his  Majesty.  It  is 
believed  that  the  House  of  Commons  will 
proceed  to  some  personal  votes.  *  *  *■ 
This  only  is  certain,  that  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  is  making  what  haste  he  can  to 
come  over  here,  and  will  not,  nor  cannot, 
go  back  again.  Various  successors  are 
talked  of,  but  I  believe  no  one  fixed. 
Some  talk  of  Lord  Iloldernesse,  who,  in 
that  case,  they  say,,  is  to  be  succeeded  in 
the  secretary's  oflice  by  the  solicitor  ge- 
general,  Murray.  Others  talk  of  Lord 
Winchelsea,  as  recommended  by  Lord 
Granville  ;  and  this  I  think  not  impro- 
bable ;  but  some,  who  go  deeper,  name 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and  this,  I  think, 
by  no  means  impossible. 

I'liis  is  the  season  of  well-bred  lies  in- 
discriminately told  by  all  to  all ;  profes- 
sions and  wishes  unfelt  and  unmeant,  de- 
graded by  Use,  and  profaned  by  falsehood, 
are  lavished  with  profusion.  Mine  iov 
you,  Mrs.  Dayrolles,  and  my  god-son,  are 
too  honest  and  sincere  to  keep  such  com- 
pany, or  to  wear  their  dress.  Judge  of 
ihcm  then  yourselves;  without  my  say- 
ing any  thing  more,  than  that  I  am  most 
heiirtily  and  faithfully  yours. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    LK 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear Davroiles,  Ulacklieatbjulj  10, 1755, 
Tt  was  my  ennui,  and  not  my  amuse- 
"*■  nients,  could  I  now  have  any,  that 
occasioned  my  long  silence;  depend  upon 
it,  nothing  else  could  or  should.  I  break 
daily,  my  friend,  both  in  body  and  mind, 
their  union  being  very  intimate.  Spirits 
consequently  tail,  for  ihey  are  the  result 
of  heaith,  imd  I  cannot  say  that,  since  I 
am  here,  1  have  had  three  days  together 
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Wr.ititerrupU'il  hcalili.  Somcrimes  stronc; 
'■<-'!  urns  of  my  inveterate  t;i(l(liricssos, some- 
times convulsive  (lisoulers  in  my  stomach, 
always  languor,  weakness,  and  listless- 
7iess.  I  find  that  I  am  i;oc  half-way  clown 
hill,  and  then  you  know  the  velocity  in- 
creases ver}'  considerably.  But  what  is 
to  be  done?  Nothing  but  patience.  What- 
ever the  purest  air,  constant  nioderate 
exercise,  and  strict  regimen  can  do,  I  liavn 
here  ;  but  they  icrve  only  to  prolong,  for 
a  little  time,  an  irksome  situation,  whicli 
my  reason  tells  me,  the  sooner  it  is  ended, 
the  better.  My  deafness  is  extremely 
increased,  and  dailv  increasing  ;  this  cuts 
me  wholly  oft"  from  the  society  of  others ; 
and  my  other  complaints  deny  mc  the 
society  with  myself,  which  I  propf)sed 
when  [  came  here.  I  have  brought  down 
with  me  a  provision  of  pens,  ink,  and  pa- 
per, in  hopes  of  amusing  myself,  and  per- 
haps entertaining  or  informing  posterity, 
by  some  historical  tracts  of  my  own 
times,  which  I  intended  to  write  with  the 
strictest  I'egard  to  truth,  and  none  to 
persons  ;  myself  not  excepted.  But  I 
feave  not  yet  employed  my  pen,  because 
my  mind  refused  to  do  its  part;  and  in 
writing,  as  well  as  in  other  performances, 
whatever  is  not  done  with  spirit  and  de- 
sire, will  be  very  ill  done.  All  my  amuse- 
ments are  therefore  reduced  to  the  idle 
business  of  my  little  garden,  and  to  the 
reading  of  idle  books,  where  the  mind  is 
seldom  called  upon.  Notwithstanding 
this  unfortunate  situation,  my  old  pliijo- 
sophy  comes  to  my  assistance,  and  ena- 
bles me  to  repulse  the  attacks  of  melan- 
choly, for  I  never  have  one  melancholic 
moment,  I  have  seen  and  appraised  every 
thing  in  its  true  light,  and  at  its  intrinsic 
value.  While  others  are  outbidtling  one 
another  at  the  auction,  exulting  in  iheir 
acquisitions,  or  grieving  at  their  disap- 
pointments, lam  easy,  both  from  reflec- 
tion, and  experience  of  the  futility  of  all 
that  is  to  be  got  or  lost. 

But  trope  de  rejlectiom  morales,  (too 
much  of  moral  reflections.)  A  man  may 
be  too  sober  as  well  as  too  drunk  to  go 
into  company,  and  his  philosophical  re- 
flections may  be  as  troublesome  in  one 
case,  as  his  extravagancy  in  the  other. 

Well  then  ;  we  will  hope,  you  warmly 
and  I  coolly,  that  great  things  are  reserv- 
ed for  us  in  the  fifth  and  last  class  of  this 
lottery  ;  but  if  fortune  will  take  my  ad- 
vice, though  ladies  are  seldom  apt  to  take 
the  advice  of  old  ffllpws,  she  will  transfer 


wlmtovor  she  intended  to   you   or    mc   to 
my  g'lil-son.         *  *  * 

The  present  situation  of  neither  pence 
nor  war  is,  to  be  sure,  very  unaccount- 
able, and  I  cannot  help  fearing  that  we 
shall  be  the  dupes  of  it  at  last.  Surely 
we,  I  mean  our  ministers,  ought  to  have 
known,  before  this  time,  which  of  the 
two  the  French  really  intended;  and  if 
they  meaned  peace,  to  have  had  it  con- 
cluded ;  or,  if  they  meancd  war,  to  have 
given  them  the  tirst  blow  at  sea;  for  if, 
instead  of  that,  you  give  thern  time  to 
augment  their  marine,  while  you  keep 
yours  at  an  immense  and  useless  expence, 
1  believe  they  will  be  more  explicit  with 
you  next  year.  The  clamour  at  our  in- 
action is  universal  and  prodigious,  people 
desiring  something  for  their  money.  From 
that,  and  many  other  concurring  causes, 
the  next  session  will  be  a  very  boisterous 
one. 

Adieu,  my  dear  Dayrolles  :  Lady 
Chesterfield's  and  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Dayrolles. 

LETTER     LVL 

hord  Chesterfield  to  Sir  Thomas Kohin son j 
Bart. 

Sir,  ni3cklieatli,  Oct.  13,  \7S6. 

"V^HAT  can  a  hermit  send  you  from 
hence,  in  return  for  your  entertain- 
ing letter,  but  his  thanks.?  I  see  nobody 
here  by  choice,  and  I  hear  nobody  by 
necessity.  As  for  the  contemplations  of 
a  deaf,  solitary,  sick  man,  I  am  sure  they 
cannot  be  entertaining  to  amanin  health 
and  spirits,  as  I  hope  you  are.  Since  I 
saw  you  I  have  not  had  one  hour's  health; 
tl'.c  returns  of  my  vertigoes  and  subse- 
quent weaknesses, and  languors,  grow  both 
stronger  and  more  frequent,  and,  in  short, 
I  exist  to  no  one  good  purpose  of  life; 
and  therefore  do  not  care  how  soon  so 
useless  and  tiresome  an  existence  ceases 
entirely.  This  wretched  situation  makes 
me  read  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  in- 
difference the  accounts  in  the  news-pa- 
pers, for  they  are  my  only  informers  now 
you  are  gone,  of  the  wars  abroad,  and 
changes  at  home.  I  wish  well  to  my 
species  in  general,  and  to  my  country  in 
particular  ;  and  therefore  lament  the  ha- 
vock  that  is  already  made,  and  likely  to 
be  made  of  the  former,  and  the  inevita- 
ble ruin  which  I  sec  approaching  by  great 
strides  to  the  latter:  but,  I  confess,  those 
3  E  3  sen- 
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sations  are  not  so  quick  in  me  now  as  hope  will  be  continued  tome,  and  then  I 

formcTly;  long  illness  blunts  them,as  well  shall  better  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 

as  others;  am!  perhaps  too,  self-love  be-  body.     Hitherto,  far  from  impairing  my 

ing  now  out  of  the  case,  I  do  not  feel  so  reason,  they  have   only  made  me  m.ore 

fcensibly  for  others,  as  I  should  do,  if  that  reasonable,  by  subduing  the  tumultuous 

were  more  concerned.     This  I  know  is  and   troublesome  ])assions.     I  enjoy  my 

wrong,  but  1  fear  it  is  nature.  friends  and  my  books  as  much   as  ever, 

Since  you  are  your  own   steward,    do  and  I  seek  for  no  other  enjoyments  :  so 

not   cheat  yourself,    for    I    have  known  that  I  am  become  a  j)erfcct  philosopher  ; 

many  a  man  lose  more  by  being  his  own  but  whether  ?»a/^Ae  7nai  or  no,  I  will  not 

steward,  thi.n  he  would  have  been  robbed  take  upon  me  to  determine,  not  being  sure 

of  by  any  other  ;  tenants  are  alwHys  too  that  we  do  not  owe    more  of  our   merit 


hard  for  landlords,  especially  such  land 
lonlsas  thii  k  they  understand  those  mat- 
ters and  do  not,  which,  with  submissipn. 
may  possibly  be  your  case, 

I  go  next  week  to  the  Bath  by  orders 


to  accidents,  than  our  pride  and  self-love 
are  willing  to  ascribe  to  them. 

I  read  with  great  pleasure  your  book, 
which  your  bookseller  sent  me  according 
to  your  directions.     The  physical  part  is 


of  the  skiltul,  which  I  obey,  because  ail  extremely  good,  and  the  metaphysical 
places  are  alike  to  me ;  otherwise,  I  ex-  part  may  be  so  too,  for  what  1  know  ; 
pect  no  advantage  from  it 


But  in  all     and  I    believe  it  is  ;  for,  as  I  look  upon 


places  I  shall  be  most  faithfully  yours. 


LETTER     LVir. 


Y 


all  metaphysics  to  be  guess-work  of  ima- 
gination, I  know  no  imagination  likelier 
to  hit  upon  the  right  than  yours  ;  and 
1  will  Itike  your  guess  against  any  other 
metaphysician's  whatsoever.  That  part. 
Lord  Chesterfield  to  Dr,  Chcyne  of  Bath,     which  is   foun<ied   upon  knowledge  and 

experience,  I  look  upon  as  a  work  of 
Dear  Doctor,  London,  April  20,  1712.  public  Utility  ;  and  for  which,  the  pre- 
OUR  inquiries  and  advice  concerning  sent  age  and  their  posterity  may  ba 
my  health  are  ve;y  pleasing  marks  of  obliged  to  you.  if  they  will  be  pleased  to 
your  remembrance  and  tricndship;  which  follow  it. 
I  assure  you   I   value  as  1  ought.      It  is 

very  true,  I  have  during  these  last  three  _ 

monihi-,  had  frequent  returns  of  my  gid- 
dinesses,   languors,    and   other    nervous 
eymptums,  for  which  I   have   taken  vo- 
mits ;  the  first  did  me  good,  the    others     The  lute  Bis/iop  Ilorne  to  a  j;oinig  Clergy- 
rather  d  sagreed  with  me.     It  is  the  tame  nia/i. 

with  my  diet;  soniet:mes  the  lowest  agrees, 
at  other  times  disagrees  with  me.  In 
ghort,  after  all  the  attention  and  observa- 
tion I  am  capable  of,  I  can  hardly  say 
what  d(.es  me  gooc*,  and  what  not.  Rly 
constitution  conforms  itself  so  much  to 


LETTER    LVin. 


Dear 


T  AM  much  pleated  to  hear  you  have  been 
•*'   for  some  time  static^iary   at   Oxford  ; 


a  place  where  a   man   may    best  prepare 

himself  to  go  forth  as  a  burning  and  shin- 

the  fashion  of  the  times,  that  it  changes     ing  light  into  a  world    where  charity   is 


almost  dai'y  its  friends  for  its  enemies, 
and  its  cm  n:ies  for  its  friends.  Vour  al- 
kalised  mercury,  and  your  Burgundy, 
have  prmed  its  rwo  most  constant  triends. 
1  take  them  loth  now,  and  with  more 
advantage  than  any  other  metiicine.  1 
propc-ise  "oing  to  bpa  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
ton  will  permit,   having    really    received 


waxed  cold,  and  where  truth  is  well-nigh 
obscured.  Whenever  it  pleases  God  to 
appoint  you  to  the  government  of  a  pa- 
rish, you  will  find  work  enough  to  employ 
you  ;  and  therefore,  before  that  lime 
comes,  you  should  be  c.treful  to  provide 
\ourseU  with  all  necessary  knowledge, 
lest,    by-and-by,    when    you    should    be 


great  benefit  Ly  those  waters    last  year,     building,  you  should  have  your  materials 


and  I  find  my  thattf  red  tenement  admits 
*>i  but  half  repairs,  aiid  requires  them 
annuallv. 

'1  he  cor-jnis  scnuim,  which  you  with  me, 
^iil  nevvr  be  mv  lot  ;  liul  tliC  wens  saiia  I 


to  look  for,  and  bring  together;  besides, 
that  tlie  habit  of  studying  and  thinking, 
if  It  be  not  got  in  the  first  part  of  lite, 
rarely  comes  afterwards.  A  nuui  is  mi- 
serably drawn  into  the  eddy   of  worldly 
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dissipation,  nnd  knows  not  hcnv  to  get 
out  of  it  a.i^ain,  till,  in  the  eu;l,  foi'  want 
of  spiritual  exercises,  tlie  faculties  of  thf; 
soul  are  bmunihed,  and  he  sinks  into  in- 
dolence, till  the  tilg/it  Cometh,  ichcn  no 
man  can  work,  IJappy,  therefore,  is  the 
man,  who  betimes  acquires  a  relish  for 
holy  solitude,  and  accustoms  himself  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  Christ's  discipline  in  his 
youth  ;  who  can  sit  alone,  and  keep  si- 
lence, and  seek  Wisdom  diligently  where 
she  may  be  found,  in  the  Scriptures  of 
faith,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  Saints, 
from  these  flowers  of  Paradise  he  ex- 
tracts the  honey  of  knowledge  and  di- 
vine love,  and  therewith  tills  every  cell 
of  his  undrrstanding  and  ati'ections.  'i'lie 
winter  of  afiliction,  disease  and  old  age, 
will  not  surprize 'snch  an  one  in  an  unpre- 
pared state.  lie  xoill  not  be  confounded 
in  the  perilous  time;  and  in  the  days  of 
dearth  he  will  have  enough  to  strengthen, 
comfort,  and  support  him  and  his  bre- 
thren. Precious  beyond  rubies  are  the 
hours  of  youth  ond  health!  let  none  of 
them  pass  unprotiiably  away,  for  surely 
they  mak(?  to  themselves  wings,  and  are 
as  a  bird  cutting  swiftly  the  air,  and  thi; 
trace  of  her  can  no  more  be  found.  If 
well-spent,  they  fly  to  heaven  with  news 


that  rejoice  angels,  and  meet  us  again  as 
witnesses  for  us  at  the  tribunal  of  our 
Lord.  When  the  graces  of  time  run  into 
the  glories  of  eternity,  how  trifling  will 
the  labour  then  seem  that  has  procured 
us  (through  grace)  everlasting  rest,  for 
which  the  apostles  toiled  night  and  da}', 
and  the  martyrs  loved  not  their  lives 
unto  death  ? 

These,  my  dear^ ,  are  my  sen- 
timents ;  would  to  God  my  practice  were 
more  conformable  to  them  than  it  is, 
that  I  might  be  less  unworthy  to  advise 
and  exhort  others !  but  I  trust  the  per- 
suasion I  have  of  the  truth  of  what  is  said 
itbove  (which  every  day's  experience  more 
and  more  confirms)  will  influence  my 
conduct  in  this  particular,  and  make  me 
more  watchful  in  time  to  come.  In  the 
mean  season,  I  cannot  forbear  pressing 
the  same  upon  you,  as  I  should  do  with 
my  dying  breath  ;  since  upon  the  due 
proportioning  and  employing  our  time 
all  our  progress  in  grace  and  knowledge 
depends. 

If  there  be  any  thing  with  regard  to 
the  choice  or  matter  of  your  studies  iu 
which  I  can  assist  you,  let  me  know,  as 
you  can  have  no  doubt  of  my  being,  in 
all  things,  most  affectionately  yours. 
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LETTER!. 
To   Joseph  Hill,    Esq. 

Dear  Joe,  Huntingdoii,  June  24,  irGj. 
'T'he  only  reconipence  1  can  make  you 
"*•  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  affair.*, 
during  \ny  illness,  is  to  tell  you,  that  by 
the  mercy  ot  God  1  am  restored  to  per- 
fect health,  both  of  mind  ami  body. 
This,  I  believe,  will  give  you  pleasure, 
and  I  would  gladly  do  any  thing  from 
which  you  could  receive  it. 

I  left  St  Alban's  on  the  seventeenth, 
and  arrived  that  day  at  Cambridge,  ^pent 
some  time  there  with  my  brother,  and 
came  hither  on  the  twenty-second.  I 
have  a  lodging  that  puts  me  continually 
in  mind  of  our  summer  excursions  ;  we 
have  had  many  worse,  and  except  the 
size  of  it  (which  however  is  sufiicient  for 
a  single  man)  but  few  better.  I  am  not 
quite  alone,  having  brought  a  servant 
wiiii  me  from  St,  Alban's,  who  is  the  very 
mirror  of  fidelity  and  afl'.ction  f<jr  bis 
master.  And  whereas  the  Turkish  Spy 
says,  he  kept  no  servant  because  he  woiiid 
Jiothavcan  enemy  in  his  house,  I  hired 
mine,  because  I  would  have  a  hiend. 
I\leii  do  not  usually  bestow  these  enco- 
miums on  iheir  lackeys,  nor  do  they 
usually  deserve  ihem,  but  I  iiave  had  ex- 
perience of  mine,  both  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  and  never  saw  his  fellow. 

The  river  Ouso,  I  fi-rgct  hi>w  they  spell 
it,  is  the  most  agreeable  circumstance  in 


this  part  of  the  world  ;  at  this  town  it  h 
I  believe  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Wind- 
sor :  nor  does  the  silver  Thames  better 
deserve  that  epithet,  nor  has  it  more 
flowers  upon  its  banks,  these  being  attri- 
butes which,  in  strict  truth,  belong  to 
neither.  Tluellin  would  say,  they  are  as 
like  as  rny  fingers  to  ray  fingers,  and 
there  is  salmon  in  both.  It  is  a  noble 
stream  to  bathe  in,  and  I  shall  make  that 
use  of  it  three  times  a  week,  having  in- 
troduced myself  to  it  for  the  first  time 
this  morning. 

I  beg  you  will  remember  mc  to  all  my 
fiiends,  which  is  a  task  will  cost  you  no 
great  pains  to  execute — particularly  re- 
member me  to  those  of  your  own  house, 
and  believe  me  your  very  affectionate. 

L  ETT  ER  H. 

To  Lady  Ileskcth. 

My  dear  Cousin,  July  ^~'  1765. 

"VTou  are  very  good  to  mc,  and  if  you 
-*■  will  only  continue  to  write  at  such 
intervals  as  )ou  find  convenient,  1  shall 
receive  all  that  pleasure,  which  I  propos- 
ed to  myself  from  our  correspondence. 
I  desire  no  more  than  that 'you  would 
never  drop  me  for  any  leiigth  ot  time  to- 
gether, for  I  shall  then  think  you  only 
write  because  sometliing  happened  to  put 
you  in  mind  of  me,  or  for  some  other 
reason  equally  mortifying.  I  am  not 
l)owevcr  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
^ou  should  peiforin  this  act  of  Iriendship 

so 
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so  frcriuently  as  myself,  for  you  live  in  a 
world  swariiiing  vvitli  engajrements,  aiui 
my  hours  arc  almost  all  my  own.  Yuu 
must  every  day  be  employed  in  doing 
what  is  expected  from  you  by  a  thousand 
others,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but 
whiit  is  most  agreeable  to  myself. 

Our  mentioning  Newton's  treatise  on 
tlic  Prophffies,  brings  to  my  mind  an 
anecdote  of  Dr.  Young,  who  you  know 
died  lately  at  Welwyn.  Dr.  Cotton,  who 
•was  intimate  wiih  him,  payed  him  a  visit 
about  a  fortniglit  before  he  was  seized 
with  his  last  illness.  The  old  man  was 
then  in  perfect  health  :  the  antiquity  of 
his  person,  the  gravity  of  his  utterance, 
and  the  earnestness,  with  which  he  dis- 
coursed about  religion,  gave  him,  in  the 
doctor's  eye,  the  appearance  of  a  pro- 
phet. They  had  been  delivering  their 
sentiments  upon  this  book  of  Newton, 
when  Young  closed  the  conference  thus  : 
— "  My  friend,  there  are  two  considera- 
"  tions  upon  which  my  faith  in  Christ  is 
"  built  as  upon  a  rock:  The  fall  of  man, 
"  the  redemption  of  man,  and  the  resur- 
"  rection  of  man,  the  three  cardinal  ar- 
"  tides  of  our  religion,  are  such  as  hu- 
"  man  ingenuity  could  never  haveinvent- 
"  ed,  therefore  they  must  be  divine  ;  the 
"  other  argument  is  this — If  the  Pro- 
**  phecies  have  been  fulfilled  (of  which 
"  there  is  abundant  demonstration)  the 
"  Scripture  must  be  the  word  of  God, 
"  and  if  tho  Scripture  is  the  word  of 
"  God,  Cijnstianity  must  be  true." 

This  treatise  on  the  Prophecies  serves 
a  double  purpose,  it  not  only  proves  the 
truth  of  religion,  in  a  manner  that  never 
has  been,  nor  ever  can  be  controverted  ; 
but  it  proves  likewise,  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  is  the  apostate,  and  Anti-chris- 
tian  church,  so  frequently  foretold  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  In- 
deed so  fatally  connected  is  the  refuta- 
tion of  Popery,  with  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, when  the  latter  is  evinced  by  tlje 
completion  of  the  Prophecies,  that  in 
proportion  as  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
one,  the  deformities  and  errors  of  the 
other  are  more  plainly  exhibited.  But  I 
leave  you  to  the  book  itself,  there  are 
parts  of  it  which  may  possibly  afTord  you 
less  ci.tertainment  than  the  rest,  because 
you  have  never  been  a  school-boy,  but 
in  the  main  it  is  so  interesting,  and  you 
are  so  fond  of  that,  which  is  bo,  that  I 
am  sure  you  will  like  it. 


IMy  dear  Cousin,  how  happy  am  I  iij 
having  a  friend,  to  whom  I  can  open  njy 
heart  upon  these  subjects  !  I  have  many 
intimates  in  the  world,  and  have  had  ma- 
ny more,  than  I  shall  have  herc-ifter,  to 
whom  a  long  letter,  upon  these  n^ost 
important  articles,  would  appear  tiresome 
at  least,  if  not  impertinent.  But  I  am 
not  afraid  of  meeting  with  that  reception 
from  you,  who  have  never  yet  maile  it 
your  interest,  that  there  should  be  no 
truth  in  the  word  of  God.  May  this 
everlasting  truth  be  your  comfort  while 
you  live,  and  attend  you  with  peace  and 
joy  in  your  last  moments.  I  love  you 
too  well  not  to  make  this  a  part  of  my 
praters,  and  when  I  renKMubcr  my  friends 
on  these  occasions,  there  is  no  likelihood 
that  you  can  be  forgotten.    Yours,  ever. 

P.  S. — Cambridge. — I  add  this  post- 
script at  my  Brother's  rooms.  He  de- 
sires to  be  affectionately  remembered  to 
you.  and  if  you  are  in  Town  about  a 
fortnight  hence,  when  he  prt)poses  to  be 
there  himself,  will  take  a  breakfast  with 
you. 

LETTER     III. 

To  LaJji  TIes'ccl/u 

Htiiitlng'Jor.,  Aug.  1,  1*6  j. 
My  dear  Cousin, 
T  !•  1  was  to  measure  your  obligation  to 
write,  by  my  ou-n  desire  to  hear  from 
you,  I  should  call  you  an  itUe  correspon- 
dent if  a  post  went  by  wiihout  bringing  a 
letter,  but  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  inyself  very  happy 
in  hearing  from  you  upon  your  own 
term?,  as  you  find  most  convenient.  Your 
short  history  of  my  family  is  a  very  ac- 
ceptable part  of  your  letter;  if  they  really 
interest  themselves  in  my  welfare,  it  is  a 
mark  of  their  great  charity  for  one  who 
has  been  a  disappointment  and  a  vexation 
to  them  ever  suice  he  has  been  of  conse- 
quence enough  to  be  cither.  My  friend 
the  Major's  behaviour  to  me,  after  all 
he  suffered  by  my  abandoning  his  interest 
and  my  own,  in  so  uiiserable  a  manner, 
is  a  noble  instance  of  generosity,  and 
true  greatness  of  m'nd  :  and  indeed,  I 
know  no  man  in  wdiom  those  qualities  are 
more  conspicuous  ;  one  need  only  furnish 
him  with  an  opportunity  to  disi)lay  them, 
and  they  are  uhvHys  ready  to  show  ihoi!> 

selves 
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selves  in  his  worJsand  actions,  and  even 
in  his  countenance  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. 1  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful 
— I  have  lost  none  of  my  acquaintance, 
but  those  whom  I  determined  not  to  keep. 
I  am  sorr}'  this  clats  is  so  numerous. 
^Vhat  would  I  not  give  that  every  friend 
I  have  in  the  world,  were  not  almost  but 
altogether  Christians.  JNly  dear  Cousin, 
I  am  l)alf  afraid  to  talk  in  this  style,  lest 
I  should  seem  to  indulge  a  censorious 
humour,  instead  of  hoping,  as  I  ought, 
the  best  for  all  men-  But  what  can  be 
said  against  ocular  proof,  and  what  is 
hope  when  it  is  built  upon  presumption  ? 
To  use  the  most  holy  name  in  the  uni- 
verse for  no  purpose,  or  a  bad  one,  con- 
trary to  his  own  express  commandment, 
to  pass  the  day,  and  the  succeeding  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  and  years,  without 
one  act  of  private  devotion,  one  confes- 
sion of  onrsins,  or  one  thanksgiving  for 
the  numberless  i)lessings  we  enjoy  :  To 
hear  the  word  of  God  in  public,  with  a 
distracted  attention,  or  with  none  at  all  ; 
to  absent  ourselves  voluntarily  from  the 
blessed  Communion,  and  to  live  in  the 
total  neglect  of  it,  thou^'h  our  Saviour  has 
charged  it  upon  us  with  an  express  in- 
junction, are  the  common  and  ordinary 
liberties  which  the  generality  of  profes- 
sors allow  themselves;  and  what  is  this 
but  to  live  without  God  in  the  world  ? 
Many  causes  may  be  assignctl  for  this 
Anti-chrislian  s])irit.  so  prevalent  among 
Chrijlians,  but  out;  of  the  principail  I 
take  to  be  their  utter  forgetfuiness  that 
they  have  the  word  of  God  in  their  pos- 
session. 

My  friend.  Sir  William  Russel,  wns 
distantly  related  to  a  vt-r)-  accomplished 
man,  who,  though  he  never  believed  the 
Go«^pel,  admired  the  Scriptures  as  the 
sublimest  compositions  in  the  world,  and 
read  them  often,  I  have  been  intimate 
nuself  with  a  man  of  fine  taste,  who  has 
Cuiiffssed  to  me,  that  thougii  he  could 
not  suijsciibe  to  the  tiuth  of  Cliri  tianiry 
itielf,  yet  he  never  could  read  St. Luke's- 
account  of  our  Saviour's  appearance  to 
the  two  disciples  going  to  Lmnians, 
xMthout  being  wonderfully  aflected  by  it, 
and  he  thought  that  if  the  stamp  of  divi- 
nitv  wasany  whereto  be  found  in  Scrip- 
luie,  it  was  strongly  marked,  and  visibly 
iiiipressed  upon  that  pass^age.  If  these 
II.  n.  whose  hearts  were  chilled  with  the 
♦  I'livVicss  of  inljdeiitv,  could  find   such 


charms  in  the  mere  style  of  the  Scripture, 
what  must  they  find  there,  whose  eye  pe- 
netrates deeper  than  the  letter,  and  who 
firmly  believe  themselves  interested  in 
all  the  invaluable  privileges  of  the  Gos- 
pel ?  "  lie  that  be.lieveth  on  me,  is  pas- 
"  sed  from  death  unto  life,"  though  it 
be  a?  plain  a  sentence  as  words  can  forin, 
has  more  beauties  in  it  for  such  a  person, 
than  all  the  labours  antiquity  can  boast 
of.  If  my  poor  man  of  taste,  whom  I 
have  just  metitioned,  had  searched  a 
little  further  he  might  have  found  other 
parts  of  the  sacred  history  as  .strongly 
marked  with  the  characters  of  divinity, 
as  that  he  mentioned.  The  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son,  the  most  beautiful  fic- 
tion that  ever  was  invented ;  our  Savi- 
our's speech  to  his  disciples,  with  which 
ho  closes  his  earthly  ministration,  full  of 
the  sublimest  dignity,  and  tendercst  affec- 
tion, surpass  every  thing  that  I  ever  read, 
and  like  the  spirit  by  which  they  were 
dictated,  fly  directly  to  the  heart.  If  the 
Scripture  did  not  disdain  all  affectation 
of  ornament,  one  should  call  these,  and 
such  as  these,  the  ornamental  parts  of  it, 
but  the  matter  of  it  is  that,  upon  which 
it  principally  stakes  its  credit  with  us, 
and  the  stylci  however  excellent  and  pe- 
culiar to  itself,  is  the  only  one  of  those 
many  external  evidences  by  which  it  re- 
commends itself  to  our  belief. 

I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
fur  the  hook  you  mention  ;  you  could 
not  have  sent  me  any  thing  that  would 
have  been  more  welcome,  unless  you  had 
sent  me  your  own  meditations  imtcad  of 
them.     Yours. 

LETTER    IV. 

To  Lailj/  Ucsketh. 

Sept.  4,  1765u 
'T^xiouGii  I  have  soine  very  agreeable 
''■  acquaintance  at  Huntingdon,  my 
dear  Cousin,  none  are  so  agreeable  as 
the  arrival  of  your  letters.  I  thank  you 
for  that,  which  I  have  just  received  from 
Droxford,  and  particularly  for  that  part 
of  it,  where  yuu  give  me  an  unlimited 
liberty  upon  the  subject,  I  have  already 
so  often  written  upon.  Whatever  inte- 
rests us  deeply,  as  naturally  flows  into 
the  pen,  as  it  docs  from  the  lips,  when 
every  restraint  is  taken  away,  aiid  we 
meet  with  a  friend  indulgent  enough  to 
.5  attend 
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\:iriety  of  characters,  with  whom  lam 
acqunintc(1,  could  I  find,  niter  the  strict- 
est search,  to  whom  I  could  write,  as  I 
do  to  you  ?  I  hope  the  number  will  in- 
crease, 1  am  sure  it  cannot  eav;ily  be  dl 


purpose  that  we  might  avail  ourselves  of 
them,  otherwise  that  part  of  his  creation 
were  in  vain.  But  to  impute  our  reco- 
very to  the  medicine,  and  to  carry  our 
views  no  further,  is   to  rob  God  of  hii 


minished.       Poor !      I     have     honour,  and  is  saying  in  effect,  that  he 

hrard  the  whole  of  his  history,  and    can     has  parted  with  the  keys  of  life  and  death, 
only  lament,  what  I  am  sure  I  can  make     and,  by  giving  to  a  drug  the   power  to 
no  apology  for.     Two  of  my  friends  have     heal  us,  has  placed   our  lives  out  of  his 
been  cut  off'  during  my   illness,    in    the     own  reach.     lie  that  thinks  thus,   may 
midst  of  such  a  life,   as  it  is  frightful  to     as  well  fall  upon  his  knees  at  once,   and 
reflect  upon,  and  here  am    I,   in   better    return  thanks  to  the  medicine  that  cured 
health  and  spirits,  than  1  can  almost  re-     him,  for  it  was  certainly  more  iinmedi- 
meniber   to   have  enjoyed    befoie,  after     ately  instrumental  in  his  recovery,  than 
having  spent  months  in  the  apprehension     either  the  apothecary  or  the  doctor.   My 
of  instant  death.     How  mysterious   aie     dear  Cousin,  a  firm  persuasion  of  the  su- 
the  ways  of  Providence  !   Why  did    [  re-    perintendence  of  Providence  over  all  our 
ceive  grace  and  mercy  ?  NVhy  was  I  pre-     concerns,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our 
served,  afflicted  for  my  good,  received,  as     happiness.     Without   it,   we   cannot    be 
1  trust,  into  favour,  and  blessed  with  the     said  to  believe  in  the  Scriptuie,  or  prac- 
greatest  happiness,  I  can  ever  know,  or     ti'-e  any  thing  like  resignation  to  his  will, 
hope  for,  in  this  life,  while   these  were     If  1  am  convinced  that  no  affliction  can 
overtaken  by  the  great  arrest,  unawaken-     befall   me,    without    the    permission    of 
ed,  unrepenting,  and  every   way  unpre-     God,  I  am  convinced   likewise,   that  he 
pared  for  it?     His   infinite  wisdom,   to     sees,  and  knows,  that  I  am  alTlicted  ;  be- 
whose  infinite  mercy  I   owe   it  all,  can     lieving  this,  I  must,  in  the  same  degree, 
solve  these  quastions,   and    none  beside     believe  that  if  1  pray  to  him  for  deliver- 
him.     If  a  free-thinker,  as  many  a  man     ance,  he  hears  me  ;  I   must  needs  know 
miscalls  himself,  could  te  brought  to  give     likewise,  with  equal  assurance,  that  if  he 
a  serious  answer  to  them,  he  would  cer-     hears,  he  will  also  deliver  me,  if  that  will 

tainly  say "  Without  doubt,  Sir,yt)u     upon  the  whole  be  most  conducive  to  my 

"  was  in  great  danger,  you  had   a  nar-     happiness  ;  and  if  he  does  not  deliver  me, 
"  row  escape,  a  most  fortunate  one,  in-     I  may  be  well  assured,  that  he  has  none 
'*  deed."     How  excessivtly    foolish,   as     but  the  most  benevolent  intention  in  de- 
well  as  shocking  !    As  if  life   depended     dining  it.     He  made  us,  not  because  we 
upon  luck,  and  all  that  we  are,  or  can     could  add  to  his  happiness,  which  was  al- 
be,  all  that  we  have  or  hope  for,   could     wavs  perfect,  but  that  we  might  be  happy 
possibly  be  referred  to  accident.     Y(.t  to     ourselves ;  and  will  he  not  in  all  his  dis- 
thisfreedomof thought,  itisowingthat  he,     pensations  towards  us,  even  in   the  mi- 
who,  as  our  Saviour  tells,  us,  is  thorough-     nutest,  consult  that   end    for  which  he 
ly  apprized  of  the  death  of  the  meanest     made  us?  To  suppose   the  contrary,    is 
of  his  creatures,  is   supposed   to   leave     (which  we  are  not  alwnys  aware  of)   af- 
those,   whom  he  has   made  in  his  own     fronting  every  one  of  his  attributes,  and 
image,  to  the  mercy  of  chance  ;  and  to     at  the  same  time  the  certain  consequence 
this  therefore,  it  is   likewise  owing,  that     of  disbelieving  his  care  for  us,  is,  that  we 
ihfi  coirection,  which  our  heavenly   Fa-     renounce  utterly  our  dependance  upon 
iher  bestows  upon  us,   that    we  may  be     him.      In  this  view  it  will  appear  plainly, 
fitted  to   receive  his  blessing,  is  so  often     that  the  line  of  duty  is  not  stretched  too 
disappointed  of  its  benevolent  intention,     tight,  when  we  are  told,  that  we  ought  to 
and  that  men  despise   the   chastening  of     accept  every  thing  at  his  hands  as  a  bles- 
the  Alrnight)',     Fevers,  and  all   diseases     sing,  and  to  be  thankful  even    while    we 
are  accidents,  and  long  life,  recoveiy,  at     smart  under  the  rod  of  iron,  with  which 
least  from  sickness,  is  the  gift  of  the  phy-     he  sometimes  rules  us.  Without  this  per- 
sician.      No  man  can  be  a  greater  friend     suasion,  every  blcssuii;,  however  we  may 
to  the  use  of  means  upon  these  occasions     think   ourselves    happy    in    it,    loses    its 
ihan  myselijfor  it  were  prcsum])tit)i)  and     greatest  recommendation,  and  every  af- 
lenlhubiasm  to  neglect  them.     God   has     fliction  is  intolerable.     Death  itself  must 
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he  welcome  to  him,  who  has  this  faith, 
and  he,  who  has  it  not,  rpust  aim  al  it,  if 
lie  is  not  a  maciman.  You  cannot  think 
how  glad  I  am  to  hear,  you  are  going  to 
commence  lady,  and  mistress  of  Free- 
niantlc.*  I  know  it  well,  and  could  go 
to  it  from  Southampton  hhiidfold.  You 
are  kind  to  invite  me  to  it,  and  I  shall  be 
so  kind  to  mys^cU"  as  to  accept  the  invi- 
tation, though  1  should  not,  for  a  slight 
consideration,  be  prevailed  upon  to  quit 
piy  beloved  retirement  at  Huntingdon. 
Yours  ever. 

LETTER    V. 

To  Ladt/  Ilcskcth. 

Huntingdon,  Sept.  14,  17C5. 
IMy  dear  Cousin, 
'T'h  e  longer  I  live  here,  the  better  I  like 
the  place,  and  the  people  who  be- 
long to  it.  I  am  upon  ver\'  good  terms 
with  no  less  than  five  families,  besides 
two  or  three  odd  scrambling  fellows  like 
myself.  The  lust  acquaintar.ce  I  made 
here  is  with  the  race  of  the  Unwins,  con- 
sisting of  father  and  mother,  son  and 
daughter,  tlie  most  comfortable,  social 
folks  you  ever  knew.  The  son  is  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  one  of  the  most 
unreserved  and  amiable  young  men,  I  ever 
conversed  with.  He  is  not  yet  arrived 
at  that  lime  of  life,  when  suspicion  re- 
commends ilself  to  us  in  the  form  of  wis- 
dom, and  Sits  every  ihing,  but  our  own 
dear  selves,  at  an  immeasurable  distance 
from  cur  esteem  and  confidence.  Con- 
sccjucnily  he  is  known  almost  as  soon  as 
seen,  and  having  nothing  in  his  heart, 
that  makes  it  necessary  lor  him  to  keep 
It  barred  and  bt>lti-d,  opens  it  to  the  pe- 
rusal even  of  a  stranger.  The  father  is 
a  cler«;yman,  and  the  son  i?  designed  for 
orders.  The  design  however  is  quite  his 
own,  proceeding  merely  from  his  being, 
and  having  always  been,  sincere  in  his 
belief,  and  love  of  the  Gospel.  Another 
acquaintance,  1  have  lately  made,  is  with 
a  i\]r.  Nicholson,  a  North-country  di- 
vine, very  poor,  but  very  good,  and  very 
happy.  He  reads  prayers  here  twiqe 
a-day,  all  the  year  round,  and  travels  on 
foot  to  serve  two  churches  every  Sunday 
through  the  year,  his  journey  out  and 
home  again  being  sixteen  miles.     I  sup- 

♦  FrccmauUc,  a  vUla  near  Soalhampton. 


p.ed  with  him  last  uight.  He  gave  me 
b.re;vl  and  chet'se,  and  a  black  jug  of  ale 
of  kis  own  brewing,  and  doubtless  brewed 
by  his  own  hauJs.  Another  of  my  ac- 
quaintance is  Mr. ,   a  thin  tall,    old 

man,  and  as  good  as  he  is  thin.  He 
drinks  rothing  but  water,  and  eats  no 
flesh,  partly  (I  believe)  from  a  religious 
scruple  (for  he  is  very  religious)  and 
partly  in  the  spirit  of  a  valetudinarian. 
He  is  to  be  met  with  every  morning  of 
his  life,  at  about  six  o'clock,  at  a  foun- 
tain of  very  line  water,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town,  which  is  reckoned  extremely 
like  the  Bristol  spring.  Being  both  early 
risers,  and  the  only  early  walkers  in  the 
place,  we  soon  became  acquainted.  His 
great  piety  can  be  equalled  by  nothing, 
but  his  great  regularity  ;  for  he  is  the 
most  perfect  time-piece  in  the  world.  I 
have  received  a  visit  likewise  from 
I\Ir. .  He  is  very  much  a  gen- 
tleman, well-read,  and  sensible.  I  am 
persuaded  in  short,  that  if  I  had  had  the 
choice  of  all  England,  where  to  fix  my 
abode,  I  could  not  have  chosen  better  for 
myself,  and  most  likely,  I  should  not 
have  chosen  so  well. 

You  say,  you  hope  it  is  not  necessary 
for  salvation  to  undergo  the  same  afflic- 
tions, that  I  have  undergone.  No  !  my 
dear  Cousin,  God  deals  with  his  children, 
as  a  merciful  father  ;  he  does  not,  as  he 
himself  tells  us,  afflict  willingly  the  sons 
of  men.  Doubtless  there  are  many,  who 
having  been  placed,  by  his  good  provi- 
dence, out  of  the  reach  of  any  great  evil, 
and  the  influence  of  bad  example,  have, 
from  their  very  infancy,  been  partakers 
of  the  grace  of  his  holy  Spirit,  in  such  3. 
manner,  as  never  to  have  allowed  them- 
selves in  any  grievous  oficnce  against 
him.  May  you  love  him  more  and  more, 
day  by  day,  as  every  day,  while  you  think 
upon  him,  you  will  find  him  more  worthy 
of  your  love,  and  may  you  be  linally  ac- 
cepted by  him  for  his  sake,  whose  infcr- 
ceision  for  all  his  faithful  servants  cannot 
but  prevail  I    Yours  ever. 

LETTER    Vr. 

To  Ladij  Ilesket/i. 

Huntingdon,  Oct.  10,  1765, 

My  dear  Cousin, 

I  SHOULD  grumble  at  yourlong silence, 
if  I  did  not  know,  that  one  may  love 

one's 
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one's  fiiontls  very  v\oll,  tliouoh  one  is  not 
alw.iys  in  .1  hum  air  to  write  to  ihcni. 
r>fsii!c's  [  have  the  satisfaction  of  being 
perfectly  suro,  that  you  linve  at  Ica-it 
twenty  liirteij  rfcoilecied  thft  debt  you 
()<\c  nie,  atid  as  often  resolved  to  pay  it : 
and  perhaps,  while  you  remain  indebted 
to  me,  you  think  of  mc  twice  as  often  Ss 
you  would  do,  if  ihe  account  was  clear. 
These  are  the  reflections,  with  which  I 
conrtfort  inyself  under  the  affliction  of 
not  hearing  from  you  ;  my  temper  docs 
not  incline  me  to  jealousy,  and  if  it  did, 
I  should  hct  all  right  by  having  recourse 
to  what  I  have  already  received  from 
you. 

I  thank  God  for  your  friendship,  and 
fuT  every  friend  I  have  :  for  all  the  pleas- 
ing circumstances  here,  for  my  health  of 
body,  and  perfect  serenity  of  mind.  To 
recollect  the  past,  and  compare  it  with 
the  present,  rs  all  I  have  need  of  to  fill 
me  with  gratitude  ;  and  to  begrateful  is 
to  be  happy.  Not  that  I  think  myself 
sufficiently  thankful,  or  that  I  ever  shtiil 
be  so  in*'ihis  life.  The  warmest  heart 
perhaps  only  feels  by  fits,  and  is  often  as 
insensible  as  the  coldest.  This  at  least 
is  frequently  the  case  with  mine,  and 
oftener  than  it  should  be.  But  the  mer- 
cy that  can  forgive  iniquity,  will  never 
be  severe  to  mark  our  frailties  ;  to  that 
mercy,  my  dear  Cousin,  I  commend  you, 
with  earnest  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and 
remain  year  ever  affectionate. 

LETTER     VII. 

To  Ladi/  Hesketh. 

Kuiiti":gdon,  Oct.  18,  1765. 
T  WISH  you  joy,  my  dearCousin,  of  be- 
ing  safely  arrived  in  port  fro;n  the 
storms  of  Soulhampton.  For  mv  own 
parr,  who  am  but  as  a  Thames-v.herry, 
an  a  world  full  of  tempest  and  commo- 
lion,  I  know  so  well  the  value  of  the 
creek,  I  have  put  into,  and  the  snugncss 
it  affords  me,  that  I  have  a  sensible  sy-m- 
pathy  with  you  in  the  pleasure,  you  find, 
in  being  once  more  blown  to  Droxford. 
I  know  enough  of  Miss  Morley  to  send 
her  my  compliments,  to  which,  if  I  had 
never  sees  her,  her  affection  for  you 
would  sufficiently  entitle  her.  If  I  neg- 
lected to  do  it  sooner,  it  is  only  because 
I  am  naturally  apt  to  neglect  what  I 
ought  to  do  :  and  if  I  was  as  rented  as 


I  am  negligent,  I  shf.uld  be  the  most  de- 
lightful creature  in  ihe  universe.  I  ani 
glad  you  think  so  favourably  of  my  Hun- 
tingdon accpinintance,  they  are  indeed  a 
nice  set  of  folks,  and  suit  me  exactly.  I 
should  have  been  more  particular  in  my 
account  of  Miss  Unwin,if  i  had  had  ma- 
terials for  a  minute  description.  She  is 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  rather  hand- 
some and  genteel.  In  her  mother's  com- 
pany she  says  little,  not  because  her  mo- 
ther requires  jt  of  her,  but  because  she 
seems  glad  of  that  excuse  for  not  talking, 
being  somewhat  inclined  to  bashfulness. 
There  is  the  most  remarkable  cordiality 
between  all  the  parts  of  the  family,  and 
the  mother  and  daughter  seem  to  doat 
upon  each  other.  The  tirst  time  I  went 
to  the  house,  I  was  introduced  to  the 
daughter  alone  ;  and  sat  with  her  near 
hall  an  hour,  before  her  brother  came  in, 
who  had  appointed  me  to  call  upon  him. 
Talking  is  necessary  in  a  tetc-u  tete,  to 
distinguish  the  persons  of  the  drama,  from 
the  chairs  they  sit  on  :  according!}'  she 
talked  a  great  deal,  and  extremely  well ; 
and,  like  die  rest  of  the  family,  behaved 
with  as  much  ease  and  address,  as  if  we 
had  been  old  acquaintance.  She  resem- 
bles her  mother  in  her  great  piety,  who 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances 
of  it,  I  have  ever  seen.  They  are  alto- 
gether the  cheerfullest  and  most  engaging 
family-piece,  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  met  Mrs.  Un- 
winin  the  street,  and  went  home  with  her. 
She  and  I  walked  together  near  two  hours, 
in  the  garden,  and  had  a  conversation, 
which  did  me  more  good  than  I  should 
have  received  from  an  audience  of  tho 
firat  prince  in  Euroj)e.  That  woman  is 
a  blessing  to  me,  and  1  never  see  her  with- 
out being  the  better  lor  her  company.  I 
am  treated  in  the  family,  as  if  I  was  a 
near  relation,  and  have  been  repeatedly 
invited  to  call  upon  them  at  all  times. 
You  know  what  a  shy  fellow  I  am  ;  I  can- 
Dot  prevail  with  myself  to  make  so  much 
use  of  this  privilege,  as  I  am  sure  they 
intend  I  should,  but  perhaps  this  awk- 
wardness will  wear  off  hereafter.  It  was 
my  earnest  request,  before  I  left  St.  Al- 
ban's,  that  wherever  it  might  please  Pro. 
vidence  to  dispose  of  me,  I  niif>ht  meet 
with  such  an  acquaintance,  as  I  find  in 
Mrs.  Unwin.  How  happy  it  is  to  believe 
with  a  stcdfast  assurance,  that  our  peti- 
tions arc  heard,  evco  whilu  we  are  mak- 
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ing  them — and  how  delightful  to  meet 
vith  a  proof  it  in  the  effectual  and  actual 
grant  of  them  !  Surely  it  is  a  gracious 
finisiiing  given  to  those  means,  which  the 
Almigliiy  has  been  pleased  to  make  use 
of,  for  my  conversion.  After  having  been 
dcscivedly  rendered  unfit  for  any  society, 
to  be  again  qualified  for  it,  and  admitted 
at  or.ce  into  the  ftilowsbip  of  those,  whom 
God  regards  as  the  excellent  of  the  earth, 
ami  whom,  in  the  cmphatical  language  of 
Scripture,  he  preserves  as  the  apple  of 
liis  eye,  is  a  blessing,  whicli  carries  with 
it  the  stamp  and  visible  superscription  of 

divine  bounty a  grace  unlimited  as 

undeserved  ;  and,  like  its  glorious  Au- 
thor, free  in  its  course,  and  blessed  in 
Its  operation  ! 

JMy  dear  Cousin!  Health  and  happi- 
iiess,  and  above  all,  tbe  favour  of  our 
great  and  gracious  Lord  attend  you  ! 
While  we  seek  it,  in  spirit  and  in  truth, 
we  are  infinitely  more  secure  of  it,  than 
of  the  next  breath,  we  expect  to  draw. 
1  leaven  and  earth  have  their  destined 
jjcriods,  ten  thousand  worlds  will  vanish 
at  tlie  consummation  of  all  things,  but 
the  word  of  God  standcth  last,  and  they, 
who  trust,  in  him,  shall  never  be  con- 
founded. 

My  hn-e  to  all  who  enquire  after  me, 
Yours  affectionately. 

LETTER     VIIL 

To  Major  Coupcr. 

Himtingdon,  Oct.  18,    1765. 

My  dear  Major, 
T   H.\YE  neither  lost  the  use  of  my  fin- 

gers  nor  my  memory,  though  my  un- 
ac-countable  silence  mi^ht  incline  you  to 
suspect,  that  I  had  lost  both.  Tiie  his- 
tory of  those  things,  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  prevented  my  scribbling, 
would  not  only  be  insipid;  but  extremely 
voluminous,  for  which  reasons  they  will 
not  make  their  appearance  at  present, 
nor  probably  at  any  time  hereafter.  If 
my  neglecting  to  write  to  you  were  a 
pr(M)f,  that  1  had  never  thought  of  vou, 
and  that  had  been  really  the  case,  five 
shillings  a  piece  would  have  been  much 
too  little  to  give  for  the  sight  of  such  a 
monster  !  but  1  am  no  such  monster,  nor 
do  I  perceiye  in  myself  the  least  tendency 
to  such  a  Iraiisfornsalion,  You  may  re- 
cullei.t  that  I  bad  but  \ery  uncomfortable 


expectations  of  the  accommodations,  I 
should  meet  with  at  Huntingdon.  Howr 
much  better  is  it  to  take  our  lot,  where 
it  shall  please  Providence  to  cast  it,  with- 
out anxiety  !  Had  I  chosen  for  myself, 
it  is  impossible  I  could  have  tixt  upon  a 
place  so  agreeable  to  me  in  all  respects. 
I  so  much  dreaded  the  thought  of  having 
a  new  acquaintance  to  make,  with  no 
other  recommendation  than  that  of  be- 
ing a  perfect  stranger,  that  I  heartily 
wished  no  creature  here  might  take  the 
least  notice  of  me.  Instead  of  which,  in 
about  two  months  after  my  arrival,  1  be- 
came known  to  all  the  visitable  people 
here,  and  do  verily  think  it  the  most 
agreeable  neighbourhood,  I  ever  saw. 

Here  are  three  lamilies  who  have  re- 
ceived me  witli  the  utmost  civility,  and 
two  in  particular  have  treated  me  with 
as  much  cordiality,  as  if  their  pedigree 
and  mine  had  grown  upon  the  same  sheep- 
skin. Uesides  these,  there  are  three  or 
four  single  men,  who  suit  my  temper  to 
a  hair.  The  town  is  one  of  the  neatest 
in  England,  the  country  is  fine,  for  seve- 
ral miles  about  it,  and  the  roads,  which 
are  all  turnpike,  and  strike  out  four  or 
five  different  ways,  are  perfectly  good  all 
the  year  round.  I  mention  this  latter 
circumstance  chiefly  because  my  distance 
from  Cambridge  has  made  a  horseman  of 
me  at  last,  or  at  least  is  likely  to  do  so. 
My  Brother  and  I  meet  every  week,  by 
an  alternate  reciprocation  of  intercourse, 
as  Sam  Johnson  would  express  it;  some- 
times I  get  a  lift  in  a  neighbour's  chaise, 
but  generally  ride.  As  to  my  own  per- 
sonal condition,  I  am  much  happier  than 
the  day  is  long,  and  sun-shine  and  can- 
dle-light alike  see  me  perfectly  contented. 
I  get  books  in  abundance,  as  much  com- 
pany as  I  cbuse,  a  deal  of  comJortabU 
leisure,  and  enjoy  better  health,  1  think, 
than  for  many  years  past.  What  is 
there  naming  to  make  me  happy  ?  No- 
thing, if  1  can  hut  be  as  thankful  as  I 
ought,  and  I  trust,  that  He,  who  has  be- 
stowed so  many  blessings  upon  me,  will 
give  me  gratitude  to  crown  them  all.  I 
beg  you  will  give  my  love  to  my  dear 
Cousin  Maria,  and  to  every  body  at  th« 
Park.  It'  .Mrs.  Maitiand  is  with  you,  aa 
I  suspect  by  a  passage  in  Lady  Hesketh's 
letter  to  me,  prny  remember  me  to  ber 
very  affectionately.  And  believe  me, 
my  dciir  friend,  evtryoun*. 

LETTER 
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LETTER     IX. 

To  Joseph  Hill,  Esq. 

Do:ir  Jo^  Oct.  25,  ITo'J. 

"T  AM  alViiid  tae  month  ol  October  has 
piove<l    ratlicr    unfavourable    to    the 
hfUe  assemblee    at   Southainpton,    high 
winds   and   continual  rains   being   bitter 
enc-mies  to  that  aorceable  lounge,  which 
you  and  I  are  equ-illy  fond   of.      I    have 
very    cordially    betaken    myself  to    my 
books,  and   my  lire  side  ;    and    seldom 
leave  them  unless  for  exercise.      I  have 
added  another  family  to  the  number   of 
those  I  was  acqu;iinted  with,    when   you 
were  here.     Their  name  is   Unwin — the 
most  agreeable  people  imaginable  ;  quite 
sociable,  and  as  free,  from  the  ceremoni- 
ous civilit}  of  country  gentlefolks,  as  any 
I  ever  met  with.     They   treat  me  more 
like  a  near  relation  than  a  stranger,  and 
their  house  is  always  open  to  me.     The 
old  gentleman  carries  me  to  Cambridge 
in  his  chaise.      lie  is  a  man  of  learning 
and  good  sense,  and  as  simple  as  parson 
Adams.     His  wife  has  a  very  uncommon 
understanding,  has  read  much,  to  excel- 
lent purpose,  and  is  more  polite  than  a 
duchess.     The  son,  who  belongs  to  Cam- 
bridge, is  a  most  amiable  young  man,  and 
the  daughter  quite  of  a  piece  with    the 
rest  of  ihe  family.     They  see   but  little 
company,  which   suits   me   exactly  ;  go 
when  I  will,  1  tind  a  house  lull  <;f  peace 
and    cordiality   in   all   its  parts,  and  am 
fcure  to  hear  no  scandal,   but  such    dis» 
course  instead  of  it,  as  we  are  all  better 
for.     You  remember  Uousseau's  de-crip- 
t:on  of  an   English  morning  ;  such  are 
the  mornings   I   spend   with   these  good 
people,  and  the  evenings  di fie r  from  them 
in   nothing,  except   that    they    are    still 
more  snug  and    quieter.     Now  I   know 
them,  I  wonder  rbat  I  liked  Huntingdon 
so  well  before  I  knew  them,  and  am  apt 
to  think,  I  sliould  tind   cvc^ry  place   dis- 
agreeable, that  had  not  an   Unwin   be- 
longing to  if. 

This  incident  convinces  me  of  the  truth 
of  an  observation  I  have  often  made,  that 
when  we  circumscribe  our  estimate  of  all 
that  is  clever  within  the  limits  of  our 
own  acquaintance  (which  1  at  least  have 
been  always  apt  to  do)  v.e  are  ga;!ty  of 
a  very  inclmntabie  censure  upon  the 
rest  of  thi'  '.vurl.l,  find  of  a  narrav/ness  of 


thinking  disgraceful  to  ourselve-.  Wap- 
ping  and  Uedriff  may  contain  some  off.he 
most  amiable  persons  living,  and  such  n% 
one  would  go  to  Wapping  and  lledrilfto 
mfike  accpiaintaiice  with.  You  remem- 
ber iMr.  (j ray's  stanza. 

Full  JTii'.iy  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene, 
Ti.e  dt-p  uiiliihomVl  caves  of  ocean   bear. 
Full  many  a  rose  is  horn  to  Mush  unseen. 
And  waste  its  I'ragraiicc  in  the  dcjcrt  air. 

\  (jursj  dear  .loc. 

L  E  T  T  E  R  X. 

To   L'ldy  Hesheth. 

Huntingdon,  March  6,  1766. 
My  dear  Cousin, 
T  HAVE  for  some  tim;i  past  im[)ute(I 
your  silence  to  the  cause,  »vhich  you 
yourself  assign  for  it,  viz.  to  my  change 
of  situation ;  and  was  even  sagacious 
enough  to  account  for  the  frequency  of 
your  letters  to  me,  while  I  lived  alone, 
from  your  attention  to  me  in  a  state  of 
such  solitude  as  seemed  to  make  it  an 
act  of  piirticular  charity  to  write  to  me. 
i  bless  God  for  it,  I  was  happy  even 
then  ;  sohtude  has  nothing  gloomy  in  it, 
if  the  soul  points  upwards.  St.  Paul 
tells  his  Hebrew  converts,  "  Ye  are  come 
"  (already  come)  to  Mount  Sion."  To 
an  innumerable  company  of  angels,  tfl 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Ihst-boru, 
which  are  written  in  Heaven,  and  to  Je- 
sus the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant. 
When  this  is  the  case,  as  surely  it  was 
with  th.cm,  or  the  Spirit  of  Truth  had 
never  spoken  it,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
mi'lancholy  and  dullness  of  life  at  once. 
\  ou  will  not  suspect  me,  my  dear  Cousin, 
of  a  design  to  understand  this  passage 
literally.  But  this  however  it  certaii;ly 
means,  that  a  lively  faith  is  able  to  an- 
ticipate, in  some  measure,  the  joys  of 
that  heavenly  society,  which  the  soul 
shall  actually  possess  hereafter. 

Since  I  have  ciianged  my  situation,  I 
have  found  stili  greater  cause  of  thanks- 
giving to  the  Father  of  all  mercies.  The 
family  with  whom  I  live,  are  Christians, 
and  it  has  pleased  the  .\Imightv  to  bring 
me  to  the  knowledge  <;f  them,  iluit  I  may 
want  no  ineaiis  of  imDrovenv.'iu  in  th.nt 
temper,  and  conduct,  which  he  is  plea'.ed 
to  require  in  all  hi?  servants. 
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My  dear  Cousin !  one  half  of  the  Chris- 
thin  world  Would  call  this  madness,    fa- 
naticism, and  folly  :    but  are   not    these 
things  warranted  uy  the   word   of  God, 
not  only  in   the  passages  I   have  cited, 
but  in  many  others  ?  If  we  have  no  com- 
Tiiunion  with  Gt)d  here,  surely   we   can 
expect    none  hereafter.      A    faith    that 
does  not  place  our  conversation  in  Hea- 
ven ;  that  (joes  not  warm  the  heart,  and 
purify  it   too:    that  does  not  in   short, 
govern  our  thought,  word,  and  deed,  is 
no  faith,  nor  will  it  obtain    for  us   any 
spiritual  blessing  here  or  hereafter.     Let 
lis  see  therefore,  my  dear  Cousin,   that 
we  do  not  ileceive  ourselves  in  a  matter 
of  such  intiniie  moment.     The  world  will 
beever  tellingus,t!jat  wearegood  enough, 
and  the  world   will  vilify  us  behind  our 
backs.     But  it  is  not   the  world,  whicii 
tries  the  heart,  that  is  the  prerogative  of 
God  alone.     My   dear  Cousin  !    1  have 
often  prayed  for  you  behind  your  back, 
and  now  I  pray  for   you    to   your    face. 
There  Jire  many  who  would  not  forgive 
me  this  wrong,  but  1  have  knowji  you  so 
long,  and  so  well,  that  I  am   not  afraid 
of  telling  you  how   sincerely  I   wish   for 
your  growth  in  every  Christian  grace,  m 
every  thing  that  ma}'  promote  and  secure 
your  everlasting  we! 'arc. 

I  am  obliged  to  iMrs.  Cowpcr  for  the 
book,  which  you  perceive,  arrived  safe. 
I  am  willing  to  consider  it  as  an  intima- 
tion on  her  part  that  she  would  wish  me 
to  write  to  her,  and  shall  do  it  accord- 
ingly. My  circumstances  are  rather 
particular,  such  as  call  upon  ni}'  friends, 
those,  I  mean,  who  an;  truly  such,  to 
take  some  liltle  notice  of  me;  and  will 
naturally  make  those,  who  arc  not  such 
in  sincerity,  rather  shy  of  doing  it.  To 
this  1  impute  the  silence  of  many  with 
regard  m  me,  who,  be  lb  re  the  allliction, 
that  held  me,  were  ready  enough  to  con- 
verse with  me.     Yours  ever. 

L  E  'i  T  E  R     XL 

To  Joseph  Hill,  Esq. 

Dear  Joe,  J^'y  i«j,  iTcr. 

YOJUK  wislics  that  the  news-paper  may 
have  misinformed  you,  arc  vain, 
Mr.  Unwin  is  dead,  and  died  in  the  man- 
ner there  mentioned.  Al  nine  o'clock 
on  Sunday  monung  lie  wiis  la  perfect 
health,  uu.i  as  hki  !v  to  live  iWL'iity  \ears 


as  either  of  us,  and  before  ten  was  stretch- 
ed speechless  and  senseless  upon  a  flock 
bed,  in  a  poor  cottage,  where  (it  being 
impossible  to  remove  him)  he  died  on 
Thursaa}'  evening.  I  heard  his  dying 
groans,  the  eti'ect  of  great  agony,  for  ho 
was  a  strong  man,  and  much  convulsed 
in  his  last  moments.  '1  he  few  short  in- 
tervals of  sense,  that  were  indulged  him, 
he  spent  in  earnest  prayer,  and  in  expres- 
sions of  a  firm  trust,  and  confidence  in 
the  only  Saviour.  To  that  strong  hold 
we  must  all  resort  at  last,  if  wotdd  have 
hope  in  our  death  ;  when  every  other 
refuge  fails,  we  are  glad  to  fly  to  the  only 
shelter,  to  which  we  can  repair  to  any 
purpose  ;  and  happy  is  it  for  us,  when 
the  talse  ground  we  have  chosen  for  our- 
selves being  broken  under  us,  we  find 
ourielves  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
rock,  which  can  never  be  shaken— when 
this  is  our  lot,  we  receive  great  and  un- 
deserved merc}'. 

Our  society  will  not  break  up,  but  we 
shall  settle  in  some  other  place,  \\htre_, 
is  at  present  uncertain.     Yours. 

LETTER    XIL 


To  Mrs.  Co~xper. 

My  dear  Cousin, 
J  HAVE  not  been   behind  hand   in   re- 

proaching  myself  with  neglect,  but 
desire  to  take  shame  to  myself  for  my 
uiijjrofitahlcness  in  this,  as  well  as  in  all 
otiur  respects.  I  take  the  next  immedi- 
ate opportunity  however  of  thanking  you 
!ur  y(^urs,  and  of  assuring  you,  that  in- 
sieatl  of  being  surprized  at  your  sik-ncc, 
]  rather  wonder  that  you,  or  any  of  my 
friends,  have  any  room  left  for  so  care- 
lessanci  negligent  a  correspondent  in  your 
memories.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the 
intelligence  you  send  me  of  my  kindred, 
and  rejoice  to  hear  of  their  welfare.  He 
who  settles  the  bounds  of  our  habitations, 
has  at  iength  cast  our  lot  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  but  I  do  not 
therefore  forget  their  former  kindness  to 
nu",  or  cease  to  be  interested  in  ibeir  well 
beirg.  You  live  in  the  centre  of  a  world 
I  know  you  do  not  delight  in.  Happy 
are  you,  my  dear  friend,  in  being  able 
to  discern  the  insufficiency  of  all  it  can 
afi'oni,  to  fii;  a:id  satisfy  the  desires  of  an 
iiiiniortal  soul.  That  God,  who  created 
Us  for  the  enjoyaieut  ot  himself,  has  dc- 
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t^-rmined  in  merry  fliat  it  sliajl  fail  us  here, 
in  orrlor  tli:U  {\w  blessed  result  of  all  our 
enquiries  aftir  ila|)piM<'^.s  in  rlie  creutvire, 
raay  lie  a  warm  pursuit,  ami  a  close  at- 
tachment to,  our  true  interests,  in  feliow- 
sliip  and  comtnuninn  with  Ilim,  through 
the  UHUie  and  medirttion  of  a  (W'ar  Jle- 
deemer.  I  bless  his  £oodnt'Ss,  and  grace, 
thiit  I  have  any  reason  to  hope  I  am  a 
partaker  with  you  in  the  de^ire  after 
betier  things,  tiian  are  to  be  found  in 
a  worh!  polluted  with  sin,  and  tl'erefore 
<levoted  to  destruction.  Mny  he  enable 
lis  both  to  consider  our  present  life  in  its 
ordy  true  light,  as  an  opportunity  put 
into  our  hands  to  glorify  him  amongst 
men,  by  a  conduct  suited  to  his  word  and 
■will.  I  am  miserably  defective  in  this 
lioly  and  blessed  art,  but  1  hope  there  is 
at  the  bottom  of  all  my  sinful  infirmities, 
a  sincere  desire  to  live  just  so  long  as  I 
may  be  enabled,  in  some  poor  measure, 
to  answer  tlip  end  of  my  existence  in  this 
respect,  and  then  to  obey  the  summons, 
and  attend  him  in  a  world,  wliere  they 
who  are  his  servants  here,  shall  pay  him 
anaifisinful  obedience  for  ever.  Your 
dear  mother  is  too  good  to  me,  and  puts 
a  more  charitable  construction  upon  my 
silence  than  t!ie  fact  will  warrant.  lam 
not  better  employed  than  I  should  be  in 
corresponding  with  her,  I  have  that 
within,  which  hinders  me  wretchedly,  in 
every  thing  tint  I  ought  to  do,  but  is 
prone  to  trifle,  and  let  time,  and  every 
good  tliii'g  run  to  waste.  I  hope  how- 
ever to  wiite  to  her  soon. 

My  love,  and  best  wishes,  attend  Mr. 
Cowper,  and  all  that  eyquire  after  me. 
May  God  be  with  y  lu,  to  bless  you,  and 
dp  you  good,  by  all  iiis  dispensations; 
don't  forget  me  when  you  are  speaking 
to  nur  best  friend  before  his  Mercy- 
seat.     Yours  ever. 

N.  R.     I  am  not  married. 

LETTER      XIII. 

To  Mrs.  Cirnper. 

Olney,  Aug.  3l,  1769. 
My  dear  Cousin, 

I  ETTF.R.  from  your  brother  Frederic 
brought  me  yjsterday  the  most  af- 
flicting intelligenc  *,  that  has  reached 
me  tln^se  many  yea^s  I  pray  t)  God  to 
comfort  you,  and  to  enable  vou  1 1  sustain 
tliis  heavy  stroke  w!th    that   r8>ignation 
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to  his  will,  whicli  none  but  Himself  can 
give,  and  which  he  gives  to  none  but  his 
own  children.  Mow  bh-ssed  and  happy 
is  your  lot,  my  dear  friend,  beyond  tha 
cotnmon  lot  of  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind ;  that  you  know  what  it  is  to  draw 
near  to  God  in  prayer  and  are  acquaint- 
ed with  a  throne  of  Grace  !  You  have 
resources  in  the  infinite  love  of  a  dear 
Jledeemcr,  which  are  withiield  from  mil- 
lions :  and  the  promises  of  (»od,  which 
are  ^ea  and  amen  in  Jesus,  are  sufificient 
to  answer  all  your  necessities,  and  to 
sweeten  the  bitterest  cup,  which  your 
heavenly  Father  will  ever  put  into  your 
hund.  M;iy  He  now  give  you  liberty  to 
drink  at  thtse  wells  of  salvation,  till  you 
are  filled  with  consolation  and  peace,  in 
the  midst  of  trouble.  He  has  said,  when 
thou  passest  through  the  fire,  1  will  be 
with  thee,  and  when  through  the  floods, 
they  shall  not  overflow  thee.  You  have 
need  of  such  a  word  as  this,  and  he  knows 
your  need  of  it,  and  the  time  of  necessity 
is  the  time,  when  he  will  be  sure  to  ap- 
pear in  behalf  of  those,  who  trust  in  him. 
I  bear  you  and  yours  upon  my  heart 
before  him,  nigiit  and  day,  for  I  never 
e.xpect  to  hear  of  distress,  which  shall 
call  upon  me  with  a  louder  voice,  to  pray 
for  the  sufl'erer.  I  know  the  Lord  hears 
me  for  mjself,  vile  and  sinful  a«  I  am, 
and  believe,  and  am  sure,  that  he  will 
hear  me  for  you  also.  He  is  the  friend 
of  the  widow,  and  the  father  of  the  fa- 
therless, even  God  in  his  holy  habitation  ; 
in  all  our  afflictions  he  is  afflicted,  and 
chastens  us  in  mercy.  Surely  he  will 
sanctify  this  dispensation  to  you,  do  you 
great  and  everlasting  good  by  it,  make 
the  world  appear  like  dust,  and  vanity  in 
your  sight,  as  it  truly  is,  and  open  to  your 
view  tlie  glories  of  a  better  country, where 
there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither 
sorrow,  nor  pain  ;  but  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  your  eyes  for  ever. 
Oh  that  comfortable  word  !  "  I  have 
"  chosen  thee  in  the  furnaci^s  of  afflic- 
"  tlon  ;  "  so  that  our  very  sorrows  are 
evidences  of  our  calling,  and  he  chastens 
tis,  because  we  are  his  children. 

My  dear  cousin,  I  conimit  you  to  the 
word  of  his  grace,  and  to  the  comforts  of 
his  holy  spirit.  Your  lite  is  needful  for 
your  family,  may  God,  in  merry  to  them, 
prolong  11,  and  may  he  preserve  you 
trom  the  dangerous  ettects  which  a  stroke 
like  this,  might  have  upon  a  frame  so 
tender  as  yours.  I  grieve  with  you,  I 
G  F  pray 
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pray  for  you,  coultl  I  do  more,  I  would, 
but  God  must  comfort  you.  Yours,  ia 
our  dear  Lord  Jesus. 

LETTER    XIV. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Unv:in. 

Sept.  21,  1779. 
AMICO  tnio,  be  pleased  to  buy  me  a 
"^  glazier's  diamond  pencil.  I  have 
gl  zeJ  the  two  frame?,  designed  to  re- 
ceive my  jjine  plants.  But  I  cannot 
mend  die  kitclien  windows,  till  by  the 
help  of  that  implement,  I  can  reduce  the 
glass  to  its  proper  dimensions.  If  I  were 
a  plumber,  I  should  be  a  complete  gla- 
zier, and  possibly  the  happy  time  may 
come,  when  I  shall  be  seen  trudgiui;  away 
to  the  neighbouring  towns  with  a  shelf  of 
glass  hanging  at  my  back.  If  govern- 
ment should  impose  another  tax  upon 
that  commodity,  I  hardly  know  a  busi- 
ness, in  which  a  gentleman  might  more 
successfuliy  employ  himself.  A  Chinese, 
of  ten  times  my  fortune,  would  avail 
himself  ol  such  an  opportunity  without 
scruple,  and  wh\  should  not  I  who  want 
money  as  much  as  any  mandarin  ip  Chi- 
na ?  Roussi-au  would  have  been  charmed 
to  have  seen  me  so  occupied,  and  would 
have  exclaimed,  with  rapture,  "  that  he 
**  had  found  the  Emilias,  who  (he  sup- 
*'  posed)  had  subsisted  only  in  his  own 
**  idea."  I  would  recommend  it  to  you 
to  follow  my  example.  You  will  pre- 
sently qualify  yourself  for  the  task,  and 
may  not  oidy  amu'^e  yourself  at  home, 
but  may  even  exercise  your  skill  in 
mending  the  church  windows;  which,  as 
it  would  save  money  to  the  parish,  would 
conduce,  together  with  your  other  mini- 
sterial accomplishments,  to  make  you 
extremely  popular  in  the  place. 

I  have  eight  pair  of  tame  pigeons. 
AVhen  1  fiist  enter  the  garden  in  the 
morning,  1  find  them  perched  upon  the 
wall,  waiting  for  their  breakfast,  for  I 
feed  them  always  upon  the  gravel-walk. 
If  your  wish  should  be  accomplished, 
and  you  should  find  yourself  furnished 
vith  thewingsof  adove,  I  shall  undoubt- 
edly rind  you  amongst  them.  Only  be 
so  good,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  to 
announce  _\ourseif  by  some  means  or 
other,  for  I  imasuie  yourcrop  will  re- 
quire something  better  than  tares  to  fill 

Tt. 

Your  mother  and  I,   last  week,  made 


a  trip  in  a  post-chaise  to  Gayhurst,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Wright,  about  four  miles  otf. 
He  understood  that  I  did  not  much  afl'ect 
strange  faces,  and  sent  over  his  servant 
on  purpose  to  inform  me,  that  he  was 
going  into  Leicestershire,  and  that,  if  I 
chose  to  see  the  gardens,  I  might  gratify 
myself,  without  danger  of  seeing  the  pro- 
prietor, laccepteil  the  invitation,  and 
was  delighted  with  all  I  found  there. 
The  situation  is  happy,  the  gardens  ele- 
gantly disposed,  the  hot-house  in  the 
most  flourishing  state,  and  the  orange- 
trees  the  most  captivating  creatures  of 
the  kind  I  ever  saw.  A  man,  in  t^hort, 
had  need  have  the  talents  of  Cox  or  Lang- 
ford,  the  auctioneers,  to  do  the  whole 
scene  justice.  Our  love  attends  you  all. 
Yours. 

LETTER     XV. 

I'll  the  same. 

Oct.  51,  1779. 
My  dear  Friend, 
T  WROTE  my  last  letter  merely  to  in- 
form you,  that  I  hi*d  nothing  to  say, 
in  answer  to  which  you  have  said  no- 
thing. I  admire  the  propiiety  of  your 
conduct,  though  I  am  a  loser  by  it.  I 
will  endeavour  to  say  something  now,  and 
shall  hope  for  something  in  return. 

I  have  been  well  entertained  with  John- 
son's biography,  for  which  I  thank  you  : 
with  one  exception,  and  that  a  swinging 
oTie,  I  think  he  has  acr|uittcd  himself 
with  his  usual  good  sense  and  sufficienc}'. 
His  treatment  of  jMilton  is  unmerciful 
to  the  last  degree.*  He  has  belaboured 
that  great  poet's  character  with  the  most 
industrious  cruelty.  As  a  man,  he  has 
haidly  left  him  the  shadow  of  one  good 
quality.  Churlishness  in  his  private  life, 
and  a  rancorous  hatred  of  every  thing 
royal  in  his  public,  are  the  two  colours, 
with  which  he  has  smeared  all  the  can- 
vas. If  he  had  any  virtues,  they  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Doctor's  picture  of 
him,  and  it  is  well  for  iMilton,  that  some 
sourness  in  his  temper,  is  the  only  vice, 
with  which  his  memory  has  been  charged; 
it  is  evident  enough,  that  if  his  biographer 
could  have  discovered  more,  he  would 
not  have  spared  him.  As  a  poet,  he  has 
treated  him  with  severity  enough,  and 
has  plucked  one  or  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  feathers  out  of  his  muse's  wing, 
and  trampled  them  under  his  great  foot. 

He 
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Ifft  has  pnssoj  sentence  of  condom  na- 
tion upon  Lycid.'is,  and  has  takrn   occa- 
sion,  I'lom  th;il  charniin;;  poem,    to    ex- 
pose to  ridicule  (what  is  indeed    ridicu- 
lous enough)  tiie  childish  prattlemcnt  of 
pastoral  compositions,  as  it   J^ycidas  was 
the   prototype   and    pattern  of  them  all. 
'rhelivelino>softhedescription,  thesweet- 
iiess  ot  the  numbers,  the  classical  spirit 
of  antiquity,  that  prevails  in    it,   go  for 
nothing.     I  am  convinced  by   the  way, 
that  he  has  no  ear  for  poetical  numbers, 
or   that  it  was  stopped,    by   prejudice, 
against  the  harmony  of  Milton's.     Was 
there  ever  any  thing  so  delightful   as  the 
music  of  the  Paradise  Lost  ?    It   is    like 
that  of  a  fine  organ  ;  has  the  fullest,  and 
the  deepest  tones  ofmajest)-,  with  all  the 
softness  and  elegance  of  the  Dorian  fiute. 
Variety  without  end,  and  never  equalled, 
xinless  [wrhaps  bv  Virgil.     Yet  the  Duc- 
tor   has   little,  or  nothing,    to  sa}'  upon 
this  copious  theme,   but  talks  something 
Jibout  the  unfitness  of  the    English   lan- 
guage for  blank  verse,  and  how  apt  it  is, 
m  the  moulh  of  some  readers,  to  degene- 
rate into  declamation, 

I  could  talk  a  good  while  longer,   but 
I  have  no  room  ;  our  love  attends   you. 

Yours  aftectionately. 

LETTER    XVI. 

To  the  same. 

Dec.  Q,  1779. 
TV/Ty  dear  friend,  how  quick  is  the  suc- 
"^  "^  cession  of  Kuman  events !  The  cares 
of  to-day  are  seldom  the  cares  of  to- 
morrow ;  and  when  we  lie  down  at  night, 
we  may  safely  say,  to  most  of  our  trou- 
bles— "  Ye  have  done  your  worst,  and 
"  we  shall  meet  no  more." 

'J'his  observation  was  suggested  to  me 
by  reading  your  last  letter;  which, thougii 
I  have  written  since  I  received  it,  I  have 
never  answered.  When  that  epistle  pass- 
ed under  your  pen,  you  were  miserable 
about  your  tithes,  and  your  imagina- 
tion was  hung  round  with  pictures,  that 
terrilied  you  to  such  a  degree,  as  made 
even  the  receipt  of  money  burthensome. 
But  it  is  all  over  now.  You  sent  away 
your  farmers  in  good  huinour,  (for  you 
can  make  people  merry  whenever  you 
j^lease)  ;  and  now  yuu  have  nothing  to 
<lo,  but  to  chink  your  purse,  and  laugh 
at  what  is  past.  Your  delicacy  makes 
you  groan  'ijider  th;it,  which  other  men 


never  feel,  or  feel  but  lightly.  A  fly, 
that  settles  upon  the  tip  ol'  tlie  nose,  is 
tiiiuljle'^ome ;  and  this  is  a  comparison 
adetpiate  to  the  most,  that  mankind  in 
general  are  sensiljle  of,  upon  such  tiny 
occasions,  liutthe  flies,  that  |)oster  you, 
always  get  between  yt)ur  eye-lids,  where 
the  annoyance  is  almost  insupportable. 

I  would  follow  your  advice,  and  en- 
deavour to  furnish  Lord  North  with  a 
scheme  of  supplies  for  the  ensuing  year, 
if  the  difhculty  f  find  in  answering  the 
call  of  my  own  emergencies,  did  not 
make  me  despair  of  satisfying  those  of 
the  nation,  i  can  say  but  this :  If  I  had 
ten  acres  of  land  in  the  world,  whereas  I 
have  not  one,  and  in  those  ten  acres 
should  discover  a  gold  mine,  richer  than 
ali  .Mexico  and  Peru,  when  1  had  reserved 
a  few  ounces  for  m\-  own  annual  supply, 
I  would  willingly  giva  the  rest  to  govern- 
ment. IMy  ambition  would  be  more 
gratified  by  annihilating  the  national  in- 
cumbrances, than  by  going  daily  down 
to  the  bottom  of  a  mine,  to  wallow  in 
my  own  emolument.  This  is  patriotism 
— you  will  allow  ;  but,  alas,  this  viiiuo 
is  lor  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  those, 
who  can  do  no  good  with  it  !  Ho,  that 
has  but  a  single  handful  of  it,  catches  so 
greedily  at  the  first  opportunity  (4"  grow- 
ing rich,  that  his  patriotism  drops  to  the 
ground,  and  he  grasps  the  gold  instead  of 
it.  He,  that  never  meets  with  such  an 
opportunity,  holds  it  fast  in  his  clenched 
fists,  and  says-^"  Oh,  how  much  good 
"  I  would  do,  if  I  could  !" 

Ycur  mother  says — "  Pray  send  my 
"  dear  love."  There  is  hardly  room  to 
add  mine,  but  you  will  suppose  it. 
Yours. 

LET  T  E  R     XVIf. 

To  the  J\cv.  John  Nrxton, 

Dear  Sir,  Mays,  1780. 

"VTou  indulge  in  such  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects,  and  allow  ^ac  such  a  latitude 
of  excursion  in  this  scribbling  employ- 
ment, that  1  have  no  excuse  for  silence. 
I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  for  swallow- 
ing such  boluses,  as  I  send  you,  for  the 
sake  of  my  gilding,  and  verily  believe,  I 
am  the  only  man  alive,  from  whom  they 
wouhl  be  welcome,  to  a  palate  like  yours. 
I  wish  I  could  make  them  more  spUndid, 
than  thev  are,  more  allurMig  to  the  eye, 
at  least,  if  not  more  pleasing  to  the  taste, 
a    V  ':  b- 
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"  lent  me  for  the  present,  I  must  leave 
"  it  soon." 

LETTER    XVin. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Unuin. 

May  8.  1780. 
My  dear  Friend, 
IV/Ty  scribbling  humour  has  of  late 
been  entirely  absorbtci,  in  the  pas- 
sion for  landscape  drawing.  It  is  a  most 
amusing  art,  and,  l;ke  every  other  ari, 
requires  much  practice,  and  attention. 

Nil  sine  multo 
Vita,  laborc,  dedit  moTtaiibus. 


but  my  leaf-go'd  is  tarnished,   and   has 
received  such  a  linge  from  the  vapours, 
that  are  ever   brooding  over  my  mind, 
that  I  think   it  no  small  proof  of  your 
partiality  to  me,  that  }0U  will  read  my 
letters.     I  am  not  fond  of  long  winded 
metaphors,  I  have  always  observed,  that 
they  halt  at  the  latter  end  of  their  pro- 
gress, and  so  does  mine.     I  deal   much 
in  ink  indeed,  but  not  such  ink  as  is  em- 
ployed by  poets,  and  writers  of  essays. 
Mine  is  a  harmless  fluid,  and  guilty  of  no 
deceplions,  but    such    as    may    prevail, 
without  the  least  injury,  to  the  person 
imposed  on.     I  draw  mountains,  valiies, 
V'oods,  and  streams,  and  ducl<s,  and  dab- 
chicks.     I  admire  them  myself,  and  Mrs. 
Unwin  admires    them,   and    her  prai>e, 
and  my  praise   put   logetlicr,   are    fame  Excellence   is  providentially  placed  be- 
enough    for  me.     Oh!     I    couhl    spend  yond  the  reach  of  indolence,  that  success 
whole  da\s,  and    moon-light   nights,  in  may  be  the  reward  ot  industry,  and  that 
feeding  upon  a  lovely  prospect :   My  eyes  idleness  may  be  punished  with  obifcurity 
drink  the  rivers  as  th<"y  flow.     If  every  and  disgrace.     So  long  as  I  am  pleased 
human  being  upon  earth  could  think  for  with  an   employment,   I  am   cap.ible  of 
one  quarter  of  an  hour,  as   I   liave  dene  unwearied  application,  because  my  feel- 
for  many  years,    there    might,    perhaps,  ings  are  all  of  the  intense  kind  :    1  never 
be  many   miserable   men  among  them,  received  a  little  pleasure  from  any  thing 
but  not  an  unwakened  one    would    be  in  my  liie  ;  if  I  am  delighted,  it  is  in  the 
found,   from    the  Arctic  to  the  Antartic  extreme.     The    unhappy   consequences 
circle.     At  present,   the  difVerence    be-  of  this  temperature  is,  that  my  attach- 
tween  tlicm  and  me,  is  greatly    to  their  nitnt  to  any  occupation,  seldom  outlives 
advantage.     I    delight   in   baubles,   and  the  novelty  of  it.    That  nerve  of  my  ima- 
know   them   to  be  so,  for' rested  in,  and  gination,  that  fcolsthe  touch  of  any  par- 
viewed,    without    a  reference    to     their  ticular    amusement,    twangs   under    the 
author,  HJiat  is  the  earth,  what  are  the  energy  of  the  pressure  with  so  much  ve- 
planets,    what  is  the   sun   itself,   but   a  hemence,   that  it   soon  becomes  sensible 
bauble?  Belter  tor  a  man  never  to  have  of  weariness  and  fatigue.     Hence  I  draw 
seen  them,  or  to  see  them   with  the  eyes  an  unfavourable  prognostic,  and  expect 
of  a  brute,   stupid    and    unconscious   of  that  I  shall  shortly  be  constrained  to  look 
what  he  beholds,  than  not  to  be  able  to  out  for  something  else.     Then  perhaps, 
say,  *'  The  maker  of  all   these  wonders  I  may  string  the  harp  again,  and  be  able 
*'  is  my  friend !"    1  heir  eyes  have  never  to  comply  with  your  demand, 
been  opened,  to  see  that  they  are  trifles.  Now  tor  the  visit  you  propose  to  pay 
mine  have  been,   and   will   be  'till  they  u":,  and  j)ropose  7J0<  to  pay  us.     The  hope 
are  closed  for  ever.     They  think  a  fine  of  which  plays  upon  your  paper,  like  a 
estate,  a  large  conservatory,  a  hot-house,  jack-o-lantern  upon   the    ceiling.     This 
rich  as  a  West-Indian  garden,  things  of  is  no  mean  simile,  for  Virgil    (you    re- 
consequence  ;  visit  them  with  pleasure,  member)  uses  it.     'Tis  here,  'tis  there, 
and  muse  upon  them  with  tentimes  moie.  it  vanishes,  it  returns,  it  dazzles  you,  a 
I  am  pleased  with  a  frame  of  four  lights,  cloud  interposes,  and  it  is  gone.     How- 
doubttul  whether  she  few   pines  it   con-  ever  just  thi^  comparison,  I  hope  you  will 
tains,   will    ever    be   worth    a    farthins  ;  contrive  to  spoil  it,  and   that  your  final 
amuse  myself  with  a  green-houve,  which  determination  will   be  to  come.     As  to 
I.ord    Bute's  gardener  could  take  upon     the  masons  vou  expect,  bring  them  with 
bis  back,  and  walk  away  with,  and  when     vou — bring  brick,  bring   mortar,    bring 
I  have  paid  it  tl>«*  accustonu-d   visit,  and     everything,  that  wou'd   oppose  itself  to 
wafere<l  ir,  and  given  it  air,  1  say  to  my-     your  journry — all  shall  be  welcome.      I 
sell — "  J  his  is  not  mine, 'tis  a  plaything    Lave  a  green-house  that   is  too   small, 
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come  ami  enlarge  it ;  build  me  a  pinery; 
repair  the  garden  wall,  tliat  has  <^rcat 
need  of  your  assistance;  do  any  thing, 
you  rannot  do  too  much,  so  tar  from 
thinking  you,  and  your  train,  trouble- 
some, we  shall  rejoice  to  see  you,  upon 
these,  or  upon  any  other  terms  you  can 
propose.  But,  to  be  seiious — you  will 
do  well  to  consider,  that  a  long  summer 
is  betore  you — that  the  party  will  not 
have  such  another  opportunity  to  meet, 
this  great  while — that  you  may  finish 
your  masonry  lung  enough  before  winter, 
though  you  should  not  begin  this  month, 
but  that  you  cannot  always  find  your 
brother  and  sister  Powley,  at  Olney. 
These,  and  some  other  considerations, 
such  as  the  desire  we  have  to  see  you, 
a.Ui{  the  pleasure  we  expect  fiom  seeing 
30U  all  together,  may,  and,  1  think,  ought 
to  overcome  your  scruples. 

From  a  general  recollection  of  Lord 
Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  I 
thought,  (and  I  remember,  I  told  you 
so,)  that  there  was  a  striking  resemblance 
between  that  period,  and  the  present. 
But  I  am  now  reading,  and  have  read, 
three  volumes  of  Hume's  History,  one  of 
which,  is  engrossed  intireiy  by  that  sub- 
ject. There,  I  see  reason  to  alter  my 
opinion,  and  the  seeming  resemblance 
has  disappeared,  upon  a  more  particular 
information.  Charles  succeeded  to  a 
long  train  of  arbitrary  princes,  whose 
subjects  had  tamely  acquiesced  in  the 
despotism  of  their  masters,  till  their  pri- 
vileges were  all  forgot.  He  did  but  tread 
in  their  steps,  and  exemplify  the  princi- 
ples, in  which  he  had  been  brought  up, 
when  he  oppressed  his  people.  But  just 
at  that  time,  unhappily  for  the  monarch, 
the  subject  began  to  see,  and  to  see,  that 
he  had  a  right  to  property  and  freedom. 
This  marks  a  sufficient  diti'erence  between 
the  disputes  of  that  day,  and  the  present. 
But  there  was  another  main  cause  of 
that  rebellion,  which,  at  this  time,  does 
not  operate  at  all.  The  king  was  de- 
voted to  the  hierarchy,  his  subjects  were 
puritans,  and  would  not  bear  it.  Every 
circumstance  of  ecclesiastical  order  and 
discipline,  was  an  abomination  to  them, 
and  ill  his  esteem,  an  indispensable  duty, 
and,  though  at  last,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  many  things,  he  would  not  abolish 
episcopacy,  and  till  that  were  done,  his 
concessions  could  have  no  conciliating 
crfecl.     Thesfe   two   concurring    causes, 


were  indeed  sufiicient  to  set  three  king- 
doms in  a  flame.  But  they  subsist  not 
now,  nor  any  other,  I  hope,  notwith- 
standing the  bustle  made  by  the  patriots, 
equal  to  the  production  of  such  terrible 
events.     Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

LETTER    XLX. 

7'u  Mrs.  Cozcper. 

May  10,    1780. 

My  dear  Cousin, 
T  DO  not  write  to  comfort  you  :  that 
office  is  not  likely  to  he  well  per- 
formed by  one,  who  has  no  com.fort  for 
himself;  nor  to  comply  with  an  imper- 
tinent ceremony,  which  in  general,  might 
well  be  spared  upon  such  occasions  :  but 
because  I  would  not  seem  indifferent  to 
the  concerns  of  those,  I  have  so  much, 
reason  to  esteem,  and  love.  If  I  did  not 
sorrow  for  your  brother's  death,  I  should 
expect  that  nobo<ly  would  for  mine ; 
when  I  knew  him,  he  was  much  be- 
loved, and  I  doubt  not  continued  to  be 
so.  To  live  and  die  together,  is  the  lot 
of  a  few  happy  families,  who  hardly 
know  what  a  separation  means,  and  one 
sepulchre  serves  them  ail ;  but  the  ashes 
of  our  kindred  are  dispersed  indeed. 
Whether  the  American  gulph  has  swal- 
lowed up  any  other  of  my  relations,  I 
know  not;  it  has  made  many  mourners. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Cousin,  though 
after  a  long  silence,  which  perhaps,  no- 
thing less  than  the  present  cencern,  could 
have  prevailetl  with  me  to  interrupt,  as 
much  as  ever,  Your  aiVcctionale  kins- 
man. 

L  E  T  T  E  R     XX. 

To  the  Rev,  JVilliam  Unxci/t, 

July  27,  17S0. 
My  dear  Friend, 
A  s  two  men  sit  silent,  after  having  ex- 
hausted all  their  topics  of  conver- 
sation ;  one  says — "  It  is  very  fine  wea- 

"  ther," and  the  other  says — "Yesj" 

one  blows  his  nose,  and    the  other 

rubs  his  eye-brows  ;  (by  the  way,  this 
is  very  much  in  Homer's  mannerj  such 
seems  to  be  the  case  between  you  and 
me.  After  a  silence  of  some  days,  i 
wrote  you  a  long  something,  that  (1  sup- 
pose) was  nothing  to  the  purpose  he- 
3  F  3  cause 
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cause  it  has  not  afforded  you  materials 
fur  an  answer.  Nevertliele^^s,  as  it  of- 
ten happens  in  the  case  above  stated, 
one  of  the  distressed  parties,  being  deeply 
sensible  of  the  awkwardness  of  a  dumb 
duet,  breaks  silence  attain,  and  resolves 
to  speak,  thntigh  he  has  nothing  to  say, 
so  it  fares  with  ir.e.  I  am  with  you  again 
in  the  form  of  an  epistle,  thouch  consi- 
dering my  present  emptiness,  1  have  rea- 
son to  fear,  that  your  only  joy  upon  the 
occasion  will  be,  that  it  is  conveyed  to 
you  in  a  frank. 

When  I  began,  I  expected  no  inter- 
ruption. 15ut  if  I  had  expected  inter- 
ruptions without  end,  I  should  have  been 
less  disappointed.  First  came  the  bar- 
ber ;  who,  after  having  embellished  the 
outside  of  my  head,  has  left  the  inside 
just  asunfurnished  as  he  found  it.  Then 
came  Olney  bridge,  not  into  the  house, 
but  into  the  conversation.  The  cause 
relating  to  it,  was  tried  on  Tuesday  at 
Buckingham,  The  judge  directed  the 
jury  to  find  a  verdict  favourable  to  Ol- 
ney. Ihc  jury  consisted  of  one  knave, 
and  eleven  fools.  The  last  mentioned, 
followed  the  afore-mentioned,  as  sheep 
follow  a  bell-wether,  and  decided  indi- 
rect opposition  to  the  said  judge,  'i  hen 
a  flaw  was  discovered  in  the  indictment. 
The  indictment  was  quashed,  and  an  order 
made  for  a  new  trial.  The  new  trial 
will  be  in  the  King's  brnch,  where  said 
knaves  and  said  fools,  will  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  So  the  men  of  Olney  tling 
up  their  caps,  and  assure  themselves  of 
a  complete  victory.  A  victory  will  save 
me,  and  your  mother,  many  shillings, 
perhaps  some  pounds,  which,  except 
that  it  has  afforded  me  a  subject  to  write 
upon,  was  the  only  reason,  why  I  said  so 
much  about  it.  I  know  you  take  an 
interest  in  all  thai  concerns  us,  and  will 
consequently  rejoice  with  us,  in  the  pro- 
spect of  an  event  in  which  we  are  con- 
cerned so  nearly.  -  Yours  affectionate- 

LETTER    XXI. 

2o  tite  same. 

Aug.  6,  1780. 

"My  dear  Friend, 

^T'ot;  like  to  hear  from  me — This  is  a 

very    good    reason    why    1    should 

write — but  I  have  nothing  to  say— This 

seems  equally  a  gooii  reason  why  I  should 


not — Vet  if  you  had  alighted  from  your 
horse  at  our  door  this  morning,  and  at 
this  present  writing,  being  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  had  found  occasion  to 

say  to  me "  Mr.  Cowper,  you  have 

*'  not  spoke  since  I  came  in,  have  you 
"  resolved  never  to  speak  again  ?"  It 
would  be  but  a  poor  reply,  if  in  ans- 
wer to  the  summons,  I  should  plead  in- 
ability as  my  best,  and  only  excuse.  And 
this  by  the  way,  suggests  to  me  a  season- 
able piece  of  instruction,  and  reminds  me 
of  what  I  am  very  apt  to  forget,  when  I 
have  any  epistolary  business  in  band ; 
that  a  letter  may  be  written  upon  any 
thing  or  nothing  just  as  that  any  thing 
or  nothing  happens  to  occur.  A  man 
that  has  a  journey  before  him  twenty 
miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to  perform 
on  loot,  wili  not  hesitate,  and  doubt, 
whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because 
he  does  not  readily  conceive  how  he  shall 
ever  reach  the  end  of  it;  for  he  knows, 
that  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving 
one  foot  forward  lirst,  and  then  the 
other,  he  shall  be  sure  to  accomplish  it. 
So  it  is  in  the  present  case,  and  so  it  is 
in  every  similar  case.  A  letter  is  writ- 
ten as  a  conversation  is  maintained,  or  a 
journey  performed,  not  by  preconcert- 
ed or  premeditated  means,  a  new  con- 
trivance, or  an  invention  never  heard  of 
before,  but  merely  by  maintaining  a  pro- 
gress, and  resolving,  as  a  postilion  does, 
having  once  set  out,  never  to.  stop,  till 
we  reach  the  appointed  end.  If  a  man 
ma^^  talk  without  thinking,  why  may  he 
not  write  upon  the  same  terms  ?  A  grave 
gentleman  of  tlie  last  century,  a  tie- 
wig,  square-toe,  Sieinkirk  figure,  would 

say "  My  good  sir,   a  man  has  no 

"  right  to  do  either."  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  the  present  century,  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  mouldy  opinions  of 
the  last,  and  so  good  Sir  Launcelot,  or 
i?ir  I'aul,  or  whatever  be  your  name,  step 
into  your  picture  frame  again,  and  look 
as  if  you  thought  for  another  centur\-, 
and  leave  us  moderns  in  the  mean  time, 
to  think  when  we  can  and  to  write  whe- 
ther we  can  or  not,  else  w»  might  as 
well  be  dead  as  you  are. 

When  we  look  back  upon  our  fore- 
fathers, we  seem  to  look  back  upon  the 
people  of  another  nation,  almost  upon 
creatures  of  another  species.  Their  vast 
rambling  mansions,  ^pacious  halls,  and 
painted  casements,  the  gftlhic  porch, 
smothered  with  honeysuckica,  theii  little 
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gardens,  and  liigli  walls,  their  hox-edg 
iiigs,  balls  of  holly,  and  yew-tree  statues, 
are  become  so  entirely  uiit'asliionable 
now,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  pos- 
sible, that  a  people,  who  resembled  us  so 
little  in  their  taste,  should  resemble  us 
in  any  thing  else.  Hut  in  every  thing 
else,  1  suppose,  they  "A'cre  our  counter- 
parts exactly,  and  time,  that  has  sewed 
lip  the  slashed  sleeve,  and  reduced  the 
large  trunk  hose  to  a  neat  pair  of  silk 
stockings,  has  left  human  nature  just 
vhore  it  found  it.  The  inside  of  the 
man  at  least,  has  undergone  no  change. 
His  passions,  appetites,  and  aitns,  are 
just  what  they  ever  were.  They  wear 
perhaps  a  handsomer  disguise  than  they 
tlid  in  days  of  yore;  for  phih.sopliy  and 
literature  will  have  their  effect  upon  the 
exterior,  bui  in  every  other  respect,  a 
modern,  is  only  an  ancient  in  a  different 
dress.    Yours, 

LETTER    XXII. 

To  Mrs.  Cuwpcr. 

Aug.  31,    1780. 

My  dear  Cousin, 
T  AM  obliged  to  you  for  your  long  let- 
■^  ter,  which  did  not  seem  so,  and  for 
your  short  one,  which  was  more  than  I 
had  any  reason  to  expect.  Short  as  it 
was,  it  conveyed  to  mc  two  interesting 
articles  of  intelligence.  An  account  of 
your  recovering  from  a  lever,  and  ot  Lady 
Cowper's  death.  The  latter  was,  I  sup- 
pose, to  bo  expected,  for  by  what  remem- 
brance I  have  of  her  Ladyship,  who  was 
never  much  acquainted  with  her,  she  had 
reached  those  years,  that  are  always 
found  upon  the  borders  of  another  world. 
As  for  you,  your  time  o'f  life  is  compara- 
tively of  a  youthful  date.  You  may 
think  of  death  as  much  as  you  please 
(you  cannot  think  of  it  too  much)  but  1 
hope  you  will  live  to  think  of  it  many 
years. 

It  costs  me  not  much  difficulty  to  sup- 
pose, that  my  friends  who  were  already 
grown  old,  when  I  saw  them  last,  are  old 
still,  but  it  costs  me  a  good  deal  some- 
times to  think  of  those,  who  were  at  that 
lime  young,  as  being  older  than  they 
were.  Not  having  been  an  eye-witness 
of  the  change,  that  time  has  made  in 
them,  and  my  former  idea  of  them  not 
being  corrected  by  observation,  it  re- 
jnains  the  same ;  ray  memory  presents 


me  with  this  image  unimpaired,  and 
while  it  retains  the  resemblance  of  what 
they  were,  forgets  that,  by  this  time,  the 
picture  may  have  lost  much  of  its  like- 
ness, through  the  alteration,  that  suc- 
ceeding years  have  made  in  the  original, 
I  know  not  what  impressions  Tune  may 
have  made  upon  your  person,  for  while 
his  claws  (as  our  grannams  called  them) 
strike  deep  furrows  in  some  faces,  he 
seems  to  sheath  them  with  much  tender- 
ness, as  if  fearful  of  doing  injury,  to 
others.  But  though  an  enemy  to  the 
person,  he  is  a  friend  to  the  mmd,  and 
you  have  found  him  so.  Though,  even 
in  this  respect,  his  treatment  of  us  de- 
pends upon  whdt  he  meets  with  at  our 
hands;  if  we  use  him  well,  and  listen 
to  his  admonitions,  he  is  a  friend  indeed, 
but  iherwise  the  worst  of  enemies,  who 
takes  from  us  daily  something  thut  we 
valued,  and  gives  us  nothing  better  in  its 
steitd.  It  is  well  with  them,  who,  like 
you,  can  stand  a  tip-toe  on  the  moun- 
tain top  of  human  life,  look  down  >vith 
pleasuie  upon  the  valley  they  have  pass- 
ed, and  sometimes  stretch  their  wings  in 
joyful  hope  of  a  happy  flight  into  Eter- 
nity. Yet  a  little  wliite,  and  your  hope 
will  be  accomplished. 

When  you  can  favour  me  with  a  little 
account  of  your  own  family,  without  in- 
convenience, 1  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
it,  for  though  separated  from  my  kin- 
dred by  little  more  than  half  a  century 
of  miles,  I  know  as  little  of  their  con- 
cerns, as  if  oceans,  and  continents  were 
interposed  between  us.  Yours,  my  deax 
Cousin. 

LETTER     XXVIII. 

To  the  Rev.  IP'^illiam  Uniciii, 

Sept.  3,1783. 

Sly  dear  Friend, 
T  AM  glad   you  are  so  provident,  and 

that  while  you  are  young,  you  have 
famished  yourself  with  the  means  of 
comfort  in  old  age.  Your  crutch  and 
your  pipe,  may  be  of  u>e  to  you,  (and 
may  they  be  so)  should  your  years  be 
extended  to  an  antediluvian  date,  and 
for  your  perfect  accommodation,  }ou 
seem  to  want  nothing  but  a  clerk  called 
Snuffle,  and  a  sexton  of  the  name  of  Ske- 
leton, to  make  your  ministeral  equipage 
complete. 

I  think  I  have  read  as  much  of  the 
3  F  4  first 
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rir>t  volume  of  the  Biograpliia,  as  I  shall  Odyssey,  together  with  a   Clavis,  for   I 

ever  read.     I  find  it  very  amusing; ;  more  have  no  Lexicon,  and  all  tolerably  cheap, 

so  perhaps,  than  it  would  have  been,  had  1  shall    be   obliged    to  you,    if  you  wiil 

thry  sifted  their  characters  with    more  mai^e  the  purchase.     Yours, 
exactness,  and  admitted  none  but  those. 


who  had  in  some  way  or  other,  entitled 
then. selves  to  immortality,  by  deserving 
well  ot  the  public.  Such  a  compilation, 
\vt)uld  perhaps  have  been  more  judicious, 
thougli  I  confess  it  would  have  aftbrded 
less  variety.  'I  he  priests  and  monks  of 
earlier,  and  the  doctors  of  later  days, 
who  have  signalized  themselves  by  no- 
thing, but  a  controversial  pamphlet,  long 
since  thrown  by,  and  never  to  be  perused     suiijcct  of  their  education,  so  many  opi 


LET  T  E  11    XXIV. 

Tu  the  satne. 

Sept.  7,  17C0. 
^ly  dear  IViend, 
A  s  many  gentlemen  as  there  are  in  the 
"^      world,  who  have  cliiKiren,  and  heads, 
capable  of  reflecting  upon  the  im|>ortant 


again,  might  have  been  forgotten,  with' 
out  injury,  or  loss  to  the  naiijnal  cha- 
racter for  learning  or  genius.  Tliis  ob- 
servation suggested  to  me  the  following 
lines,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  my 
meaning,  and  at  the  same  lime  to  give 
my  criticism  a  sprighllier  aa-. 

OK  foiu!  aitiMiipt  to  give  a  dt-aihksi  lot 
To  iiaiiii-^  i^iK/hli-,  born  lo  he  U.r^ni 
In  vain  letxrdtii  in  historic  ^i.im.', 
Tlicy  court  ilie  lu/tice  ol'  a  lutiire  age  ; 
■Those  twinkling,  llitj,  lustres  ol' ihv- land, 


nions  there  are  ab-aitit;  and  many  of 
th»in  just  and  sen>ib!e,  though  almost  all 
diftVring  from  each  other.  With  respect 
lo  the  education  of  boys,  I  think,  ihey 
are  generally  made  to  draw  in  Latin  and 
Greek  trammels  too  soon.  It  is  pleasing 
no  doubt  to  a  parent,  to  see  his  child 
already  in  some  sort  a  profici»;nt  in  those 
languages,  at  an  age,  when  most  others 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  them  ;  but  henee 
it  often  happens,  thkt  a  boy,  who  could 
construe  a  fable  of  /Esop,  at  six  or  seven 


J.ctheau  i»iil|)li3  receive  tlitni  as  llit-y  Idll 
And  dark  oblivion  soon  absorbs  llieni  hll. 
So  when  a  child   (as  playful  children  use) 
lias  luunt  lo  ciiulcr  a  stale  h\>{  3  car's  news, 
The  ttaiue  extinct,  he  views  the  roving  firo. 
There  goes  ni^  lady,  and  their  goes  the  'squire. 

There  itocs  the  parson. l)h  illnstrions  spark' 

And    there scarce    Kss   iliustiious jjocs 

the  clerk. 


Drop  one  by  one,  from  fame's  nealeciini;  hand]      years  of  age,  having  exhtiusted   his  little 

stock  of  attention  and  diligence,  in  mak- 
ing that  notable  acquisition,  grows  weary 
of  his  task,  conceives  a  dislike  for  study, 
and  perhaps  makes  but  a  very  indifferent 
progress  afterwards.  '1  he  mind  and  body 
have,  ill  this  respect,  a  striking  resem- 
blance of  each  other.  Inclnldhood  they 
are  both  nimble,  but  not  strong;  they 
Virgil  admits  none  but  worthies  into     can  skip,  and  frisk  about  with  wonderful 

the  Elysian  fields ;  1  cannot  recollect  the     •'"gi'ity,  but  hard  labour  spoils  them  both. 

lines  in  which  he  describes  them  all,  but     In  maturtrycars  iheybeccmie  Icse  active, 

these  in  particular  1  well  remember —         but  nmre  vigorous,  more   capable  of  a 

fjxt  Mpi)lication,  and  ran  make  tliemselves 
iport  with  that,  which  a  little  earlier 
would  have  alt'ected  them  with  intolera- 
ble fatigue.  1  should  recurnaiend  it  to 
\ou,  therefore,  but  after  all  you  must 
judge  lor  yourself)  to  allot  the  two  next 


Quiqne  «ui  nieraorcs  alios  feccre  uiereiulo, 
liiventas  aut  qui  viiaiu  cxcolueic  per  artes. 

A  cha?te  and   scrupulous  conduct   like 

bis,  would  well  become  the  writer  of  na- 

licjual  biography. LUit  enough  of  years  of  little  John's  scholarship  to  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  together  with  which, 
for  variety's  sake,  and  because  it  is  ca- 
pable of  being  formed  into  an  amuse- 
ment, 1  would  mingle  geography,  a  sci- 
ence which  if  not  attended  to  betimes,  is 
seldom  made  an  object  ot  nuich  conside- 


this. 

Our  respects  attend  Miss  Shuttle- 
-Horth,  wi;h  many  thanks  fcu-  her  intei.-.l- 
ed  present.  Some  purees  derive  al!  their 
value  froa:  their  contents,  but  lh«se  will 
have  an  intckUiic  value  of  their  own,  and 


though    mine   bhould    be    often    einpry,  riition  ;)  essentially  necessary  to  the  ac- 

%vhich  is  not  an,-iui.probahlesupp(j>itiun,  complishmeiit  of  a  gentleman,  yet,  as  I 

I  shall  stiU  usteoui  fct  highly   on  its  own  know  (by  sad  experience)  imperfectly,  if 

account.  at  all,  inculcated  in   the  schools.     Lord 

Ifyourould  meet  with  a.second-hand  Spencer's  son,  when  he   was    four  years 

•Virgil,    <jiUo    jiuir.er,    boiu    liiua   and  ofa^c.  knew  the  silUiiliun  of  e\ery  king. 

(iOUl 
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doni,  country,  city,  rivor,  am)  remark- 
able iiuHintaiii  in  the  world.  For  this 
allaiiinii-nt,  which  1  suppose  his  father 
had  never  made,  he  was  iiulebteil  to  a 
playthinj; ;  having  bten  accustuiiicd  to 
«muse  huiibclt  with  those  maps,  which 
are  cut  into  several  compitrtmenis,  sii  as 
to  be  thrown  into  a  heap  of  coiilusion, 
that  they  may  be  put  togefr.er  again 
with  an  exact  coincidence  of  all  their 
angles  and  bearings,  so  as  to  form  a  per- 
fect whole. 

If  he  begins  Latin  and  Greek  at  eight, 
or  even  at  nine  years  of  age,  it  is  surely 
soon  enough.     Seven   years,    the    usual 
allowance  for  these  acquisitions,  are  more 
than  sudicient  for  the  purpose,  especially 
witli  his  readiness  in  learning  ;  for  you 
would  hardly  wish  to  have  hiui  quuliticd 
for  the  university  before  (iftecn,a  period, 
in  my  mind,  much  too  early  for  it,  and 
when  he  could  hardly  be    tru>ited   there 
without  the  utmost  danger  to  his  morals. 
Upon  the  whole,  you  will  perceive,  that 
in  my  judgment,  the  difJiculty,  as  well  as 
the  wisdom,  consists  more  in    bridling 
in,  and  keeping  back,  a  boy  of  his  parts, 
than  m  pushing  him  forward.      Il',  tlierc- 
fore,  at  the  end  of  Uie  two  next   years, 
instead  of  putting  a  grammar   into  his 
hand,  you  should  allow    him    to   amuse 
hi;n»elf  with  some  agreeable  writers  uptta 
the   subject  of  natural   philosophy,   for 
another  vear,   I  think   it   would    ansiver 
well.     There  is  a  book  called  Co^moihe- 
oria  Puerilis,    there  are  Durham's  Phy- 
sico  and  Aslro-theology,    together  with 
several  others  in  the  same  manner,  very 
intelligible  evei  to  a  child,  and   full  of 
useful  instruction. 

LETTER  XXV. 

7tf    Justph  Hill,    Esq. 


Your  account  of  my  uncle  and  your 
mother  gave  me  great  pleasure.      1  have 
long  been  afraid  lo  inquire  after  some  in 
who:ie  welfare   I  always  feel  myself  inte- 
rested, lest  the  question  should  prcnlucc 
a  painful  answer.      Longevity  is   the  lot 
of  so  few,  and  is  so  seldom  rendered  com- 
fortable bv  the  associations  of  good  health, 
and  good  spirits,  that   I  could  not   very 
reasonably  suppose,  either  your  relati<in!> 
or  mine  so  happy  in  those  respects,  as  it 
seems  they  are.      iNlay  they  continue  to 
enjoy  those  blessings  so  long  as  the  date 
of  life  shall  last.      I  do  not  think  that  in 
these  coster-monger  days,  a>  I   have    a 
notion  Falstaftcalls  them, an  antideluviau 
age  is  at  all  a  desirable  thing,  but  to  livi-. 
comfortably',  while  we  do  live,  is  a  great 
mailer,  and  comprehends  in  it  every  limi:; 
that  can  be  wished  for  on  this  side  the; 
curtain    that   hangs    between    time  ami 
etetnity  ! 

Farewell  my  better  friend,  tlian  anv 
I  have  to  boast  of  either  among  the  Lords 
— or  gentlemen  of  tiie  House  of  Coiu- 
m(jns. 

LETTER     XXVL 

To  the  Rev.  Williaui  Unxciit. 

June  ^4,  1781. 
My  dear  Friend, 
T^ilE  letter  you  withheld  so  long,  lest 
it  should  give  me  pain,  gave  me 
pleasure.  Horace  says,  the  poets  are  a 
waspish  race  ;  and  from  my  own  experi- 
ence of  the  temper  of  two  or  three,  with 
whom  I  was  formerly  connected,  I  can 
readily  subscribe  to  the  character  he 
gives  them.  But  for  my  own  part,  I 
have  never  yet  felt  that  excessive  irrita- 
biliiy,  which  some  writers  discover,  wheu 
a  friend,  in  the  words  of  Pope, 


Feb.  15,  1781. 
My  dear  Friend, 
1  am  gl.id  you  were  pleased  with  my  re- 
port of  so  extraordinary  a  case.  If 
the  thought  of  versifying  the  decisions  of 
our  courts  of  justice  had  struck  me,  while 
1  had  the  honour  to  attend  them,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  no  difficult  matter  lo 
have  compiled  a  vt^lume  of  such  amusing 
and  jiiterestiiig  pn'Ctdents  ;  which  if  they 
w;.nted  the  eloquence  of  the  Greek  or 
Roman  ora'.ory,  would  have  amply  com- 
pensated that  (lelicienry  by  tlie  ixcirmony 
'A  rhyme  and  metre. 


"  Jiut  hints  a  fault,  or  Lesitates  dislike." 

Least  of  all  I  would  give  way  to  such  au 
unseasonable  ebulhlion,  merely  because 
a  civil  question  is  proposed  to  me,  with, 
such  gentleness,  and  by  a  man,  whose 
concern  for  my  credit  and  character,  I 
veiily  believe  to  be  sincere.  I  reply 
therefore,  not  peevishly,  but  with  a  sense 
of  ihe  kiiidness  of  youi  intentions,  that 
I  hope  you  may  make  yourself  very  easy 
on  a  subject,  that  I  can  perceive  has  oc- 
casioned you  some  solicitude.  When  I 
wrote  the  poem  called  Truth,  it  was  in- 

dis- 
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dispensably  necessary  that  I  should  set 
forth  that  doctrine,  which  I  know  to  be 
true,  and  that  I  should  pass  what  I  un- 
tlerslood  to  be  a  just  censure  upon  opi- 
nions, and  persuasions,  that  differ  from, 
«.ir  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  it ;  be- 
cause, though  some  errors  may  be  inno- 
cent, and  even  religious  errors  are  not 
nluays  pernicious,  yet  in  a  case,  where 
the  iii'i'Ai  and  hope  ol  a  Christian  are  con- 
cerned, they  must  necessarily  be  de- 
structive; and  because  neglecting  this,  I 
shuuhi  have  betrayed  my  subject;  either 
suppressing,  what  in  my  judgment,  is  of 
rhe  last  importance,  or  giving  counte- 
nance, by  a  timid  silence,  to  the  very 
rvilb  it  was  my  design  to  combat.  That 
you  may  understand   me   better,  I    will 

subjoin that  I  wrote   that  poem    on 

purpose  to  inculcate  the  eleemosynary 
character  of  the  Gospel,  as  a  ditpensa- 
tion  of  nieicy,  in  the  most  absolute  sense 
of  the  wortl,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  claims 
of  merit  on  the  part  of  the  receiver; 
constqucntly  to  set  the  brand  of  invali- 
dity upon  the  plea  of  works,  and  to  dis- 
cover, upon  scriptural  ground,  the  ab- 
surdity ot  that  notion,  which  includes  a 
solecisni  in  the  very  terms  of  it,  tliat 
man.  by  repentance,  and  good  works, 
may  deserve  the  mercy  of  his  !Maker — I 
call  it  a  solecism,  because  inercy  de- 
scr\ed  ceases  to  i)e  mercy,  and  must  take 
the  name  of  justice.  This  is  the  opinion 
v.hich  I  said  in  my  last,  the  world  would 
rot  acquiesce  in,  but  except  this,  I  do 
not  recollrct  that  I  have  introduced  a 
syllable  into  any  of  my  pieces,  that  thcv 
can  possibly  object  to  ;  and  even  this  [ 
have  endeavoured  to  deliver  from  doctri- 
nal dryness,  by  as  many  pretty  things,  in 
the  way  of  trinket,  and  plaything,  as  I 
could  muster  upon  the  subject.  So  that 
ifl  haveiubbed  tluirgvims,  I  have  taken 
care  to  do  it  with  a  coral,  and  even  that 
coral  embellished  by  the  ribbon  to  which 
it  is  tied,  and  recommeuded  by  the  tink- 
ling of  all  the  bells  I  could  contrive  to 
an  lex  to  it. 

You  need  not  trouble  yourself  to  call 
on  .lohnson  ;  being  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  progress  of  the  business,  I  am 
able  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  myself — 
the  post  before  the  last,  I  returned  to 
him  the  second  sheet  of  Table-Talk, 
which  he  had  sent  me  for  correction,  and 
which  stands  foremost  in  the  volume. 
The  delay  has  enabled  me  to  add  a  piece 
of  considerable  length,  which,  but  for  the 


delay,  would  njt  have  made  its  appear* 
ance  upon  this  occasion — it  answers  to 
the  name  of  Hope. 

1  remember  a  line  in  the  Odyssey, which 
literally  translated,  imports,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  more  impudent  than 
the  belly.      But  had  Homer  met  with  an 
instance  of  modesty  like  yours,  he  would 
either  have  suppressed  that  observation, 
or  at   least  have  qualified  it  with  an  ex- 
ception.    I  hope  that,    for   the   future, 
INIrs.  Unuin  will  never  suffer  you   to  go 
to  London,    without   putting  some   vic- 
tuals in  your  pocket  ;  for  what  a  strange 
article  would  it  make  in  a  news-paper, 
that  a  tall,  well  dressed  gentleman,    by 
his  appearance  a  clergyman,  and  with  a 
purse  of  gold  in  his  pocket,    was    found 
starved    to  death    in  the    street.       How 
would  it   puzzle  conjecture,  to  account 
for  such  a  phenomenon  !    Some  would 
suppose  that  you  had  been  kidnapt,  like 
Betty  Canning,    of    hungry    memory: 
others  would  say,    the  gentleman  was  a 
Methodist,  and  had  practised  a  rigorous 
self-denial,  which  had  unhappily  proved 
too  hard  for  his  constitution  ;  but  I  wiil 
venture  to   say,   that  nobody  would  di- 
vine the  real  cause,  or  suspect  (or  a  mo- 
ment, that  your  modesty  hail  occasioned 
the  tragedy  in  question.     By  the  way,  is 
it  not  possible,  that  the  sparcness,  and 
slenderness  of  your  person  may  be  owing 
to  the  same  cause  ?  for  surely  it  is   rea- 
sonable to  suspect,  that  the  bashfulness, 
^Iiich  could  prevail  against  you,  on  so 
trying  an  occasion,  may  be  equally  jire- 
valent  on   others.     I   remember  having 
beentolii  by  Colman,  that  when  he  once 
dined  with  Garrick,lie  repeatedly  pressed 
him  to  eat    more  of  a  certain  dish,  that 
he  was  known  to  be  particularly  fond  of; 
Colman  as  ofien  refused,  and  at  last  de- 
clared he  could  not  ;    "  But   could  uot 
"  you,"  says  Garrick,  "  if  you  was  in  a, 
''  ilark  closet  by  yourself?"     The  same 
question  might  prriiaps  be    put   to   you, 
with  as  mucii,    or  iuore  propriety,  and 
therefore  I  recommend  it  to  you,  either 
to  lurnish  yourself  with  a  little  more  as- 
surance, or  always  to  eat  in  the  dark. 

We  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Unwin,  and 
if  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  her  to  know 
it,  can  assure  her,  that  a  lady  in  our 
neighb'iurhood  is  always,  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  most  miserable  of  all  things, 
and  yet  escapes  with  great  facility, 
through  ail  the  dangers  of  her  state. 
Yours,  ut  semper, 

LET  IE  11 


Sict.  V. 
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To  c he  same. 

Oct.    6,   1781. 
IMv  'Icar  Fiifnrl, 
"WT"!!  AT  a  worKl  are  you  (];iily  conver- 
'  '      sant  with,  which    I  have  not  seen 
tliese  twenty  years,   and  shall  never  see 
attain  !  The  arts  of   dibsipalion  (I    sup 


with  a  view  to  their  advantaj^e.  There 
is  nothing  agreeable,  to  be  sure,  in  be- 
inc  chrnnick'iJ  for  a  dunce;  but  I  believe, 
there  lives  not  a  man  upon  earth,  who 
would  be  less  affected  by  it  than  myself. 
Willi  all  this  indifference  to  fame,  whicli 
you  know  me  too  well  to  suppose  me 
capaide  of  affecting,  I  have  taken  the 
utmost  pains  to  deserve  it.  This  may 
appear  a  mystery,  or  a  paradox  in  prac- 
tice,  but  it  is   true,     I  considered  that 


pose)  are  no  where  practised  with  more  ^he  taste  of  the  day  is  refined,  and  deli- 
refuiL-ment.  or  success,  than  at  the  place  cate  to  excess,  and  that  to  disgust  that 
of  your  present  residence.  By  your  ac-  delicacy  of  taste,  by  a  slovenly  inalten- 
count  of  it,  it  seems  to  be  just  what  it  tjon  to  it,  wcnld  be  to  forfeit,  at  once, 
was  when  I  visited  it,  a  scene  of  idleness  all  hope  of  being  useful  ;  and  for  this 
and  luxury,  music,  dancing,  cards,  walk-  reason,  though  I  have  written  more  verse 
ing,  riding,  bathing,  eating,  drinking,  this  last  year,  than  perhaps  any  man  in 
cotlee,  tea,  scandal,  dressing,  yawning,  England.  I  have  fini^iied,  and  polished, 
sleeping,  the  rooms  perhaps  more  mag-  and  touched  and  retouched,  with  the  ut- 
nificent,  because  the  proprietors  are  most  care.  If  after  all,  I  should  be  con- 
grown  richer,  but  the  manners  and   oc-  verledinto  wastepaper,it  may  te  my  mis- 


cupations  of  the  company  just  the  same. 
Thoui^h  my  life  has  long  been  like  that 
ofa  recluse,  I  have  not  the  temper  of 
one,  nor  am  I  in  the  least  an  enemy  to 
cheerfulness  and  good-humoiir ;  but  I 
cannot  envy  you  your  situation  :  I  even 
feel  myself  constrained  to  prefer  the  si- 


fortune,  but  it  will  not  be  my  fault.  I 
shall  bear  it  with  the  most  perfect  sere- 
nity. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  — 


—  a  copy : 
he  is  a  good-natured  little  man,  and 
crows  exactly  like  a  cock,  i)ut  knows  no 
more  of  verse    than  the   cock    he   imi-> 


lence  of  this  nook,  and  the  snug  fire-side     tates. 
in  our  own  diminutive  parlour,  to  all  the         Whoever  supposes  tliat  Lady  Austen's 
splendour  and  gaiety  of  Brighton.  fortune  is  precarious,  is  mistaken.    I  can 

You  ask  me  how  I  feel  on  the  occasion     assure  you,  upon  the  ground  of  the  most 
of  my   approaching   publication  ?    Per-     circumstantial,  and    authentic  informa- 
fectly  at  my  ease.     If  I  had   not  been     tion,  that  it  is  both  genteel,  and  perfectly 
pretty  well  assured  before  hand,  that  my     safe.     Yours, 
tranquillity  would  be  but  little  endanger- 
ed by  such  a  measure,  I  would  never  have 
engaged  in  it ;  for  I  cannot  bear  disturb- 
ance.    I  have  had  in  view  two  principal 
objects;   first,  to  amuse  myself — and  se- 
condly to  compass  that  point  in  such  a 
manner,  that  others  might  possibly   be 
the  better  for  my  amusement-     If  I  have 


LETTER    XXVIIL 

Tv  the  same. 


Nov.  26,  l~81. 


My  dear  Friend, 
T  WROTE  to  you  by  the  last  post,  sup 
posing  you  at   Stock  ;  but  lest  tha 
succeeded,  it  will  give  me  pleasure,  but     letter  should  not  follow  you  to  Layton 


at 


if  I  have  failed,  I  shall  not  be  mortified 
to  the  degree  that  might  perhaps  be  e.x- 
pected.  I  remember  an  old  adage  (though 
not  where  it  is  to  be  found)  "  bsne  vixit, 
".  quL  bene  lot uit,"  and  if  I  had  recol- 
lected it  at  the  right  time,  it  should  have 
been  the  motto   to  my    book.     By  the 


ston,  and  j"ou  should  su>pect  me  of  un- 
reasonable delay,  and  lest  the  frank  vou 
have  sent  me,  should  degenerate  into 
waste  paper,  and  perish  upon  my  hands, 
I  write  again.  The  former  letter  how- 
ever, containing  all  my  present  stock  of 
intelligence,  it  is  more  than  possible,  that 


way,  it  will  make  an  excellent  one    for  this  may  prove   a   blank,  or  but  little 

Retirement,  if  you  can  but  tell  me  whom  worthy  your  acceptance.     You   will  do 

to  quote  for  it.     The  critics  cannot  de-  me  the  justice  to  suppose,  that  if  I  could 

prive  me  of  the  pleasure  I  have   in  re-  be  very  entertaining,  I  would  be  so,  be- 

tlecting,  that  so  far  as  my  leisure  has  been  cause,  by  giving  me   credit  for  such  a 

employed  in  writing  for  the  public,   it  willingness  to  please,  you  only  allow  me 

bus  been  conscientiously  employed,  and  a  share  of  that  unive"rsul   vanity,  which 

in- 
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inclines  cvciy  man,  upon  all  occasions, 
to  exhibit  himself  to  the  best  advantage. 
To  say  the  truth  however,  when  I  write, 
as  I  do  to  you,  not  about  business,  nor 
On  any  subject  that  approaches  to  that 
description,  I  mean  much  less  my  cor- 
respondent's amusement,  which  my  mo- 
desty will  not  always  permit  me  to  hope 
for,  than  my  own.  There  is  a  pleasure, 
annexed  to  the  communication  of  one's 
ideas,  whether  by  word  of  mouth,  or  by 
letter,  w^hich  nothing  earthly  can  supply 
the  place  of,  and  it  is  the  delight  we  rind 
jn  this  mutual  intercourse,  that  not  only 
proves  us  to  ha  creatures  intended  fur 
social  life,  but  more  than  anything  else, 
perhaps,  fits  us  for  it. 1  have  no  pa- 
tience with  philosophers — they,  one  and 
all,  suppose  (at  least  I  understand  it  to 
be  a  prevailing  opinion  among  them) 
ihat  man's  weakness,  his  necessities,  his 
inability  to  stand  alone,  have  furnished 
the  prevailing  motive,  under  the  influence 
of  which,  he  renounced  at  first  a  life  of 
solitudt-,  and  became  a  gregarious  crea- 
ture. It  seems  to  me  more  reasonable, 
as  well  as  more  honourable  to  my  species, 
to  suppose,  that  generosity  of  soul,  and 
a  brotherly  attachment  to  our  own  kind, 
drew  us,  as  it  were,  to  one  common  cen- 
tre, taught  us  to  build  cities,  and  inhabit 
them,  and  welcome  every  stranger,  that 
would  cast  in  his  lot  amongst  us,  that  we 
nii'jht  enjoy  fellowship  with  each  other, 
and  the  luxury  of  reciprocal  endear- 
ments, without  which  a  paradise  could 
aiVord  no  comfort.  There  are  indeed, 
all  sorts  of  characters  in  the  world  ;  there 
are  some  whose  understandings  arc  so 
slucfish,  and  whose  hearts  are  such  mere 
clods,  that  they  live  in  society  without 
either  contributing  to  the  sweets  of  it, 

or  having  any   relish    for    them a 

man  of  this  stamp,  passes  by  our  window 
continually— '1  never  saw  him  conversing 
with  a  neighbour  but  once  in  my  life, 
though  1  have  known  him  by  sight  these 
twelve  years — he  is  of  a  very  sturdy 
make,  and  has  a  round  belly,  extremely 
protuberant,  which  he  evidently  consi- 
ders as  his  best  friend,  because  it  is  his 
only  companion,  and  it  is  the  labour  of 
his  life  to  till  it.  I  can  easily  conceive, 
that  it  is  merely  the  love  of  good  eating 
and  drinking,  and  now  and  then  the  want 
of  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  tliut  atlathes  this 
man  so  much  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  fellow-mortals  ;  for  suppose  these  ex- 
jiicncies,  and  others  of  a  like  kind,  to 


subsist  no  longer,  and  what  is  there  that 
could  give  society  the  preference  in  his 
esteem  ?  He  might  strut  about  with  his 
two  thumbs  upon  his  hips  in  the  wilder- 
ness, he  could  hardly  be  more  silent,  than 
he  is  at  Olney,  and  for  any  advantage 
or  comfort,  of  friendship,  or  brotherly 
aftection,  he  could  not  be  more  destitute 
of  such  blessings  there,  than  in  his  pre- 
sent situation.  But  other  men  have 
something  more  than  guts  to  satisfy ; 
there  are  the  yearnings  of  the  heart, 
which,  let  philosophers  say  what  they 
will,  are  more  importunate,  than  all  the 
neccssitiisoi  the  body,  that  will  not  suffer 
a  creature,  worthy  to  be  called  human, 
to  be  content  wit.h  an  insulated  life,  or 
to  look  for  his  friends  among  the  beasts 
of  the  forest.  Yourself  for  instance  !  It 
is  not  because  there  are  no  taylors,  or 
pastry  cooks,  to  be  found  upon  Salisbury 
plain,  that  you  do  not  chuse  it  for  your 
abode,  but  because  you  arc  a  philanthro- 
pist— because  you  are  susceptible  of  so- 
cial impressioi»s,  and  have  a  pleasure  in 
doing  a  kindness  when  you  can.  Now, 
upon  the  word  of  a  poor  creature,  I 
have  said  all  that  I  have  said,  without 
the  least  intention  to  say  one  word  of  it 
when  I  began. — But  thus  it  is  with  my 
thoughts — when  you  shake  a  crab-tree 
the  fruit  falls ;  good  for  nothing  indeed 
when  you  have  got  it,  but  still  the  best 
that  is  to  be  expected  from  a  crab-tree. 
You  are  welcome  to  them,  such  as  they 
are,  and  if  you  approve  tny  sentiments, 
tell  the  philosopheis  of  the  day,  that  I 
have  out-shot  them  all,  and  have  disco- 
vered the  true  origin  of  Jociety,  wheu  I 
leait  looked  for  it. 

LETTER     XXLX. 

T9  the  saine. 

March  7,  17 8». 

IVIy  dear  Friend, 
V^^E  have  great  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation  of  your  Northern  jour- 
ney, as  it  promises  us  a  sight  of  you  and 
yours  by  the  way,  and  are  only  sorry 
JNlissShuttleworth  cannot  beof  the  party, 
A  line  to  ascertain  the  hour,  when  we 
may  expect  ^ou,  by  the  next  preceding 
post  will  be  welcome. 

It  is  not  much  lor  my  advantage,  that 
the  printer  delays  so  long  to  gratily  your 
expectation.  It  is  u  stale  ot  mind,  that 
is  apt  10   lire  auJ   disconcert   us  ;  and 
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there  are  but  few  ydoasures,  that  make 
us  amends  for  the  jvain  of  repeated  dis- 
appointment. I  take  il  for  "lanted  you 
have  not  received  the  volume,  not  hav- 
ing rereived  it  myself,  nor  indeed  heard 
from  Johnson,  since  he  fixed  the  first  of 
the  month  for  its  publication. 

What  a  medley  are  our  public  prints, 
lialfthe  page  filled  with  the  ruin  of  the 
country,  and  the  other  half  filled  with 
the  vices  and  pleasures  of  it — here  is  an 
island  taken,  and  there  a  new  comedy — 
here  an  empire  lost,  and  there  an  Italian 
opera,  or  a  Lord's  rout  on  a  Sunday. 

"  May  it  please  your  Lordship  !"  I  am 
•*  an  Englishman,  and  must  stand  or  fall 
"  with  the  nation.  Religion,  its  true 
"  Palladium,  has  been  stolen  away  ;  and 
"  it  is  crumbling  into  dusl.  Sin  ruins 
*'  us,  the  sins  of  the  great  especially,  and 
''  of  thtir  sins  especially  the  violation  of 
"  the  Sabbath,  because  it  is  naturally 
"  productive  of  all  the  rest.  If  you  wish 
"  well  to  our  arms,  and  would  be  glad 
"  to  see  the  kingdom,  emerging  from  her 
"  ruins,  pay  more  respect  to  an  ordi- 
"  nance,  that  deserves  the  deepest  !  I  do 
"  not  say  pardon  this  short  remonstrance! 
"  — The  concern  I  feel  for  my  countr}', 
"  and  the  interest  I  have  in  its  prospe- 
"  rity,  gave  me  a  right  to  make  it.  I 
**  am,  &c." 

Thus  one  might  write  to  his  Lordship, 
and  (I  suppose)  might  be  as  profitably 
employed  in  whistling  the  tune  of  an 
old  ballad. 

I  have  no  copy  of  the  Preface,  nor  do 
I  know  at  present,  how  Johnson  and  .Mr. 
Newton  have  settled  it.  In  the  matter 
of  it  there  was  nothing  offensively  pecu- 
liar. But  it  was  thought  too  pious. 
Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    XXX. 


W' 


To  the  same. 

IMy  dear  Friend,  Ang.  25,  irsi. 

E  rejoice  with  you  sincerely  in  the 
birth  of  another  son,  and  in  the 
prospect  you  have  of  Mrs.  Unwin's  re- 
covery ;  may  your  three  chihiren,  and 
the  next  three,  when  they  shall  make 
tlioir  appearance,  prove  so  many  bless- 
ings to  their  parents,  and  make  you  wish 
that  you  had  twice  the  number.  But 
what  made  you  expect  daily  that  you 
should  hear  from  me?    Letter  lor  letter 


is  the  law  of  all  coirespondencc  whatso- 
ever, and  bftrausc  I  wrote  last,  I  have 
indulged  myself  for  some  lime  in  expec- 
tation of  a  sheet  from  you.  Not  that  I 
govern  myself  entirely  by  the  punctilio 
of  reciprocation,  but  having  been  pretty 
much  occupied  of  late,  I  was  not  sorry 
to  fin  J  myself  at  liberty  to  exercise  my 
discretion,  and  furnished  with  a  good  ex- 
cuse if  I  chose  to  be  silent, 

I  expected,  as  you  remember,  to  have 
been  published  last  spring,  and   was  dis- 
appointed.    The  delay  has  afforded   me 
nn  opportunity  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  my  publication  by  about  a  third  ;  and 
if  my  muse  has  not  torsakcn   me,  which 
I  rather  suspect  to  be  the  case,  may  pos- 
sibly yet  add  to  it.     I  have  a  subject  in 
hand,  whicli  promises  me  a  great  abun- 
dance of  poetical  matter,  "nut  which,  for 
want  of  a  something,   I  am  not  able  to 
describe,  I    cannot  at  present    proceed 
with.     The  name  of    it    is    Retirement, 
and  my  purpose  to  recommend  the  pro- 
per improvement  of   it,  to  set   forth    the 
requisites  for  that  end,    and   to  enlarge 
upon  the  happiness  of  that  state  of  life, 
when  managed  as  it  ought  to  be.     In  the 
course  of  my  journey  tlirough  this  am- 
ple theme,  I  sho'.ild  wish  to  touch  upon 
the  characters,  the  deficiencies,  and  the 
mistakes  of  thousands,  who  enter  on    a 
scene  of  retir«ment,  unqualified  for  it  in 
every  respect,  and  with  such  designs  as 
have  no  tendency  to  promote  either  their 
own  happiness,  or    that  of  others.      But 
f\^  I  have  told  you  before,  there  are  times 
when  I  am  no  more  a  poet  than   I   am  a 
mathematician,   and   when   such  a  time 
occurs,  I  always  think    il    better  to  give 
up  flie  point,    than  to  labour   it  in  vain, 
1   shall  yet  again  be   obligi'il    to   trouble 
you  for  franks.     The  addition    of  three 
thousand    lines,  or   near    that    number, 
having  occasioned  a  demand  which  I  did 
not  always  foresee,    but   your   obligirig 
friend,  and  your  obliging  self,  having  al- 
lowed me    the  liberty  of  application,   I 
make  it  without  apology. 

The  solitude,  or  rather  the  duality  of 
our  condition  at  Olney,  seems  drawing 
to  a  conclusion.  You  have  not  forgot 
perhaps  that  the  building  we  inhabit 
consists  of  two  mansions.  And  because 
you  have  only  seen  the  inside  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  in  our  occupation,  I 
therefore  inform  von,  that  the  other  end 
of  it  is  by  f.ir  the  most  superb,  as  well  as 
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the    most  commodious.      Lady  Austen     mon  to  see  so  lively  a  fancy  so  correctly 
has  seen  if,  has  set  her  heart    upon   it,     managed,    and    so    free    from  irrc-gular 
is    s^''"g    to    fit  it   up    and    furnish    it,     exuberance ;  at  so  unexpeiienced  an  a"e, 
and  if  she  can  get  rid  of  the   remaining     fruitful,  yet  not  wanton,  and  gay  without 
two  years   of  the  lease  of  her  J^ondon     being  taudry.     When  school-buys  write 
house,  will  probably  eiit.r  upon  it    in  a     verse,  if  they  have   any  fire  at  all,  itge- 
twelvemonth.     Yuu  will  be  pU-ased  with     nerally  spends  itself  in" flashes,  and  tnui- 
this  intelligence,  because  I  have  already     sient  sparks,    which  may  indeed  suggest 
tuld  you  that  she  is  a  uoman  perfectly     an  expectation  of  something  better  liiere- 
uell-bred,  sensible,  and  in  every  respect     after,  but  deserve  not  to  i.e  much  com- 
agreeable  ;  and  above  all,   because  she     mended  for  any  real  merit  of  their  own. 
]oves  your  mother  dearly.     It  has  in  my     Their  wit  is  ge.nerally  torced    and    laisc, 
eyes   (and    1  doubt  not  it  will  have   the     and   their  sublimity,  if  they  alfcct  any, 
same  iji  yours)  strong  marks  of  provi-     bombast.     I  remember  well  when  it  was 
dontial  interpusitiun.     A  female  triend,     tijus  with  me,  and  when  a  turgid,  noisy, 
and  one  who  bids   fair   to  prove  herself    unmeaning  speech  in  a  tragedy,  which 
nortliy  of  the  appellation,  comes  rccom-     I  should  now  laugh  at,  affinded  me  rap- 
mended  by  a  \arieiy  of  considerations,  to     tures,  and  filled  me  with  wonder.      It  is 
^ucha  j)laceas01ney.   SinccMr.Newlon     not  in  geiicral,  till  reading  and  observa- 
ivent,Hi!d  IjU  this  lady  came,  there  wasnot     tion  have  settled  the  taste,  that  we  ran 
in  the  kingdom  a  reiiiement  more   abso-     give  the  pr;zc;  to  the  best  writing,  in  pre- 
lutelysuch  than  ours.     We  did  not  want     ferencc  to  the  worst.     IMuch  less  are  we 
company,  hut  when  it  came,  we  found  it     "hie  to  execute  what  is  good   ourselves, 
agreeable.     A  person  that  has  seen  much     IJut  Lowth  seems  to  have  stepped   into 
vt  the  world,   and   under-^iands    it  well,     excellence  at  once,    and    to  have  gained 
has  high  spirits,  a  lively  fancy,  and  great     by   intuition,    what    we   little  folks    are 
readiness  of  conversation,  inlrod'uces  a     happy  if  we  can  learn  at  last,  after  much 
5prJghtliness  into  such   a  scene  as  this,     labour  of  our  own,  and   instruction   of 
>vhich  if  it   v.as  peaceful    before,   is    not     others.     The  compliments  he  pays  to  the 
the  worse  Jor  being   a    little    enlivened,     memory  of  King  Charles,  he  would  pro- 
In  case  of  illneis  too,  to  v\hich  all  are  lia-     bably  now  retract,  though  he  bea  bishop, 
ble,  it  was  rather  a  gloomy  prospect,    if    «nd  his  majesty's  zeal  for  episcopacy  was 
«e  allowed  f)urselves  to  advert  to  it,  that     one  of  the  causes  of  his  ruin.     An  age  or 
there  was  hardly  a  woman  in  the  place     two  must  pass,  before  some  characters 
Iroin  whom  it  would  have   been  reason-     can  be  properly  understood.     The  spirit 
able  to  have  expected  either  comfort  or     of  party  employs  itself  in  veiling   their 
iissistance.     'I'hc    present    curate's   M'ife     faults,   and   ascribing   to    them    virtues, 
is  a  valuable  person,  but  has  a  family  of    which  they  never  possessed.  SeeChailes's 
her  own,  and  though  a  neighbour,  is  not     f^ce  drawn  by    Clarendon,    and  it  is  an 
a  very  near  one.     But  if  this  plan  is  ef-     handsome  portrait.      See  it  more  justly 
fected,    we  sliall    be  in   a    manner  one     exhibited  by  Mrs.  Macauley,   and   it    is 
iamily,  and  1  suppose  never  pass  a  day     deformed  to   a  degree  that    shocks    us. 
Mirhoutsomcinteicousreswitheach other.     Lvery  feature  expresses  cunning,employ- 
Your  mother  sends  her   warm   aftec*     ing  itself  in  the  maintaining  of  tyranny  ; 
lions,  and  welcomes  into  the   world   the    and    dissimulation,  pretending  itself  an 
new-born    William.      Yours,    my    dear    advocate  fur  truth. 


friend. 

LETTER     XXXL 

2^0  the  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  Feb.  9,  ir8C. 

J  THANK  you  for  Mr.  Lowth's  verses. 


My  letters  have  already  apprized  you 
of  that  close  and  intimate  connexion  that 
took  place  between  the  lady  you  visited 
in  Queen  Anne's  street,  and  us.  Nothing 
could  be  more  promising,  though  sudden 
in  the  commencement.  She  treated  us 
with  as  much  unrcservedness  of  commu- 
nication, as  if  we  had  been  born  in  the 


'1  hey  are  so  good,  that  had  I  been  same  house,  and  educated  together.  At 
j)resent  when  he  spoke  them,  I  should  her  departure,  she  herself  proposed  a 
have  trembled  for  the  boy,  lest  the  man  coricspondence,and  because  writing  does 
should  disappoint  the  hopes  such  early  not  agree  with  your  mother,  f  r  posed  a 
cc'-.i"; '^"d  LT'vcn  birtl!  to.    It  is  not  com-     correspondence  wilii   me.      B^.    i^ir  own 
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drsire  I  wrote  to  her  under  the  assumed 
relation  of  a  brother,  amJ  she  to  me  as 
my  sister. 

I  thank  you  for  the  search  you  h;ive 
made  alter  my  intended  motto,  but  I  no 
loDuer  need  it. 

Our  love  is  ahvay*!  with  j-oursolf  and 
family.     Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

LETTER      XXXII. 

To  the  same. 

Jfy  dear  Friend,  March  18,  1782. 

"^ToTiii  NC»  has  i;ivcn  me  so  much  plea- 
sure, since  tlie  publication  of  my 
volume,  as  \our  favourable  opinion  of 
it.  It  luay  possibly  meet  with  accept- 
ance from  hundreds,  whose  commenda- 
tion would  afford  me  no  other  satibfac- 
tion  than  wh;it  I  should  f]nd  in  the  liwpo 
that  it  n)ight  do  them  good.  I  have  some 
jieigh hours  in  this  place,  who  say  they 
like  it — doubtless  I  would  rather  tluy 
should,  thjin  thai  they  should  not — but 
I  know  tliem  to  be  persons  of  no  more 
taste  in  poetry,  than  skill  in  the  mathe- 
matics ;  their  applause  therefore  is  a 
sound  that  has  no  music  in  it  for  me. 
But  my  vanity  was  not  so  entirel}'  qui- 
escent when  I  read  your  friendly  account 
of  the  manner  it  had  affected  you.  It 
was  tickled,  and  pleased,  and  told  me  in 
a  pretty  loud  whisper,  that  otlscrs  per- 
haps, of  whose  taste  and  judgment  I  had 
an  high  opiu'on,  would  approve  it  too. 
As  a  giver  of  good  counsel,  I  wi^h  to 
please  all — as  an  author,  I  am  perfectly 
indifferent  to  the  judgment  of  all,  except 
the  few  who  are  indeed  judicious.  'I'he 
circumstance  however  in  your  letter 
which  pleased  me  most,  was,  that  you 
wrote  in  high  spirits,  and  though  you 
said  muc!),  suppressed  more,  lest  you 
should  hurt  my  delicacy — my  delicacy 
is  obliged  to  you — but  you  observe  it  is 
not  so  squeamish,  bu.  that  after  it  has 
feasted  upon  praise  expressed,  it  can  lind 
u  comfortable  desert  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  prai:^e  implied.  I  now  feel  as  if 
I  should  be  glad  to  begin  another  vo- 
lume, but  from  the  will  to  the  power  is 
a  step  too  wide  for  me  to  take  at  pre- 
sent, and  the  season  of  the  j'ear  brings 
with  it  so  many  avocations  m  the  gar- 
den, where  I  am  my  own /«c  totiim,  that 
1  have  little  or  no  leisure  for  the  quill. 
1  should  do  myself  much  wrong,  were  i 
to  cm.t  mentioning  the  gre;it  complacen- 


cy with  which  I  r«ad  your  narrative  o' 
Mrs.  Uiiwin's  smiles  and  tears:  persons 
of  much  sensibility  are  alwa\s  persons 
of  taste,  and  a  taste  for  jioetry  <lepcnds 
indeed  upon  that  very  article  mor<'  thau 
upon  any  other.  If  slie  had  Aristotle  by 
heart,  1  should  not  o.stei-m  her  judgment 
so  highly,  were  she  defective  in  point  of 
feeding,  a.s  I  do,  and  must  esteem  it, 
knowing  her  to  have  such  feelings  as 
Ari.itotle  could  not  communicate,  and 
as  half  the  readers  in  the  world  arc 
destitute  of.  This  it  is  that  makes  me 
set  so  high  a  price  upon  your  mother's 
opinion.  She  is  a  critic  by  nature, 
and  not  by  rule,  and  has  a  pieccp- 
tion  of  what  is  good  or  bad  in  comjio- 
sition,  that  I  never  knew  deceive  her,  in- 
somuch, th;it  when  two  sorts  of  expres- 
sion have  pleaded  equally  for  tiic  prece- 
dence, in  my  own  esteem,  and  1  have  re- 
ferred, as  in  such  cases  1  always  dul,  the 
decision  of  the  point  to  her,  I  never  knew 
her  at  a  loss  for  a  jusl  one. 

Whether  I  shall  receive  any  answer 
from  his  Chancellorship  or  not,  is  at. 
present  //;  aiubiguo,  and  will  probably 
continue  in  the  same  state  of  ambiguitv 
much  longer.  He  is  so  busy  a  man,  and 
at  tliis  time,  if  the  papers  may  be  credit- 
ed, so  particularly  busy  that:  1  am  f<;rcc(l 
to  mortity  myself  with  the  thought,  lluit, 
both  my  book,  and  my  letter,  may  be 
thrown  into  a  corner  as  to"  insignilicant 
for  a  statesman's  notice,  and  never  found 
till  his  executor  finds  them.  This  affair, 
however,  is  neither  at  my  libiliim  nor 
his.  I  have  sent  him  the  truth,  lie 
that  put  it  into  the  heart  of  a  certain 
Eastern  monarch,  to  amuse  himself  one 
sleepless  night,  with  listening  to  the  re- 
cords of  his  kingdom,  is  able  to  give  birth 
to  such  another  occasion,  and  inspire  his 
lordship  with  a  curiosity  to  know,  what 
he  has  received  from  a  friend  he  once 
loved  and  valued.  If  an  answer  comes 
however,  you  shall  not  long  be  a  strangtT 
to  the  contents  of  it. 

I  have  read  your  letter  to  their  wor- 
ships, and  much  approve  of  it.  May  it 
have  the  desired  etlect  it  ought!  If  not, 
still  you  have  acted  an  humane  and  be- 
coming part,  and  the  poor  aching  toes 
and  fingers  of  the  prisoners,  will  not  ap- 
])ear  in  judgment  against  you.  I  have 
m^ide  a  slight  alteration  in  the  last  sen- 
tence, which  perhaps  you  will  not  dis- 
i.pi-rove.     Yours  evtr. 

TTTTFR 
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LETTER     X?CXn. 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  Frienrl,  J^p^il  l,  178?. 

T  COULD  noi  liavc  Anind  a  better  trum- 
peter. Your  zfal  to  serve  tlie  inte- 
rest of  my  vol  upn-,  tor;ether  witli  your 
'•.xten.sive  acqiiaititiuice,  fjiKilify  you  per. 
Jcctly  for  that  njust  Tisefnl  ofiice.  Me- 
thiiiks  I  see  yoii  with  the  long  tube  at 
your  nioiitli.  )iroclaimiriji  (o  \our  nume- 
rous connexions,  mv  poetical  merits,  and 
i\  proper  intervals  levtllin^  it  at  Olney. 
;uiil  pouring  into  mv  ear,  the  welcome 
sounii  of  tiieir  approbation.  I  need  not 
encourage  you  to  proceed,  your  breath 
will  never  fail  iii  such  a  cause  ;  and  thus 
rnconraj^ed,  I  myself  perhaps  may  pro- 
ceed al>o,  and  whm  (lie  versifying  fit  re- 
iurn":,  pr'.)<i\K  e  another  voliiiue.  Alns  ! 
we  shal!  never  receive  such  commenda- 
tions from  Iiim  on  the  woolsack,  as  vour 
pood  friend  hiss  hwished  upon  us.  Whence 
\  iearn,  that  however  important  1  may 
be  in  my  own  ryes,  ]  am  vir\  ii-,sip;ni(> 
cant  in  his.  'J'o  make  me  amends,  how- 
ever, for  this  mortillciition,  Mr.  Newton 
tells  ire,  that  my  book  is  likely  to  run, 
spread,  and  prosper  ;  that  theprave  car;- 
jut  nelp  smilin^,  and  the  cay  are  struck 
with  the  truth  of  it  :  and  that  it  is  likely 
to  find  its  way  info  his  Majesty's  hands, 
being  put  into  a  propir  course  for  that 
)nirpo.>e.  Now  if  (he  King  shotild  fall 
in  li.\e  wiili  niy  muse,  and  with  yoti  for 
licr  sakf-,  such  an  event  would  make  us 
ample  amends  fur  the  Chancellor's  in- 
difleicPiCe,  and  you  might  be  the  first  di- 
vine that  ever  reached  a  mitre,  from  ttie 
shoiuders  of  a  poet.  Cut  (I  believe") 
we  must  be  content,  I  with  my  gains,  if  1 
turn  any  thinu.  and  you  with  the  plea- 
sure ot  knov.ing,  that  I  am  a  gainer. 

^W'  laughed  heartily  at  your  answer 
to  little  .lohn's  question  ;  and  yet  I  think 
yo.i  miohl  liave^iven  him  a  diject  answer 
■ — '  1  here  are  various  sorts  of  cltver- 
"  nes' ,  my  dear — 1  <lo  not  know  that 
"  mine  be;,  in  the  pf)ctical  way,  but  1 
"  can  do  ten  tunes  more  towards  the 
•'  entertainment  of  company  in  the  way 
"  of  CJini  rsation,  than  oor  friend  at 
"  Olney.  Hecanihyme,  and  1  can  r-it- 
'•  tie.  If  he  liad  my  talent,  or  I  had 
''  hi",  we  slould  i.'P  too  charming,  and 
"  the  uoriu  would  aluiobl  adore  us." 
Yours, 


LETTER     XXXIIL 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  Jn^e  If?,  1782, 

"P^vF.RY  extraordinary  occurrence  in 
our  lives,  aftords  us  an  opportunity 
to  learn,  if  we  will,  something  more  of 
(  ur  own  hearts,  and  tempers,  than  we 
were  before  aw<ire  of.  It  is  easy  to  pro- 
mise ourselves  before  hand,  that  our  con- 
duct shall  1)0  wise  or  moderate,  or  reso- 
lute, on  any  given  occasion.  Kut  when 
that  occasion  occurs,  we  do  not  always 
finri  it  easy  to  make  good  the  promise: 
such  a  ditrercnce  there  is  between  theory 
and  practice-  Perhaps  this  is  no  new 
remaik,,but  it  is  not  a  v>'hit  the  worse  for 
being  old,  if  it  be  true. 

Before  I  had  published,  I  said  to  my- 
self— you  and  1,  Mr.  Cowper,  will  not 
concern  oiir>eIves  much  about  what  the 
critics  niav  say  of  our  book.  I'ut  bav- 
ipir  oiK'e  sent  my  wits  for  a  venture,  I 
soon  became  anxious  about  the  issue,  ' 
find  found  that  1  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  a  warm  place  in  my  own  good 
graces,  unless  nn  friends  were  pleased 
with  me  as  much  as  1  pleased  myself. 
Meeting  wi;h  their  approbation,  I  began 
to  feel  the  workings  of  ambition.  It  is 
well,  said  L  that  my  friends  are  pleased, 
but  friends  are  sometimes  partial,  and 
mine,  I  iiave  reason  to  think,  are  not  al- 
together free  from  bias.  Methinks  I 
should  like  to  hear  a  stranger  or  two 
S|:eak  well  of  me.  1  was  presently  gra- 
tified by  the  aj)pro!>ation  of  the  London 
Magaj^iiie,  and  the  Get)ilenian's,  pariicu- 
lirly  i)s  that  of  the  former,  and  by  the 
j)laudit  of  Dr.  Fianklin.  By  the  way, 
magazines  are  publications  we  have  but 
little  respect  for,  till  we  ourselves  are 
chronicled  in  them,  and  then  they  assume 
an  importance  in  our  esteem,  winch  be- 
lore  we  could  not  allow  tliem.  But  the 
Monthly  lleview,  the  most  formidable 
of  all  my  judges,  is  still  behind.  ^Vhat 
will  tSiai  critical  Khadamaiithus  say, 
when  my  shivering  genius  shall  appear 
before  tiim  ?  Still  he  keeps  me  in  hot 
wat'T,  and  1  must  wait  another  month 
for  his  award..  Alas!  when  1  wish  for 
a  favonrab'e  sentence  from  t.at  quarter 
(to  confess  a  weakne.s'^,  that  I  should  not 
confess  to  all)  I  feel  myself  not  a  litiie 
influenced  by  a  tender-  regard  to  my  re- 
futation here,  even  a  fxing  my  neighbours 
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at  Oincy.  Here  arc  watch-maker?,  who 
thcmselvus  arc  wits,  and  who,  at  present 
perhaps,  tliiiik  nic  one.  Here  is  a  car- 
penter, an<l  a  baker,  and  not  to  mention 

others,  here  is  your  idol  Mr. ,  whose 

smile  is  tame.  All  these  road  the  Month- 
ly Review,  and  all  these  will  M-t  me  down 
foradunce,  itthose  terrible  critics  should 
show  them  thccxHrnjile.  But  oh!  where- 
ver else  I  am  accounted  dull,  dear  Mr. 
Griffith,  let  me  pass  for  a  genius  at 
Olney. 

We  arc  sorry  for  little  William's  ill- 
ness. It  is  however  the  privilege  of  in- 
fancy to  recover  almost  immediately, 
what  it  has  lost  by  sickness.  We  are 
sorry  too   for    Mr.  's  dangerous 

condition.  But  he  that  is  well  prepared 
for  the  great  journey,  cannot  enter  on  it 
too  soon  for  himself,  though  his  friends 
will  weep  at  his  departure.     Yours. 

LETTER     XXXV. 

To  the  same. 

July  16,  178'i. 
^ly  dear  Friend, 
'T'liouGH  some  people  pretend  to  be 
■*"  clever  in  the  way  of  prophetical 
forecast,  and  to  have  a  peculiar  talent  of 
sagacity,  by  which  they  can  divine  the 
meaning  of  a  providential  dispensation, 
while  its  consequences  are  yet  in  embryo 
— I  do  not.  There  is  at  this  time  to  be 
found,  I  suppos*^,  in  the  cabinet,  and  in 
both  houses,  a  greater  assemblage  of  able 
wen,  both  as  speakers  and  counsellors, 
than  ever  were  cotemporary  in  the  same 
land.  A  man,  not  accustomed  to  trace 
the  workings  of  Providence,  as  recorded 
in  scripture,  and  that  has  given  no  at- 
tention to  this  particular  subject,  while 
employed  in  the  study  of  profane -histo- 
ry, would  assert  boldly,  that  it  is  a  token 
for  good,  that  much  may  be  expected 
from  them,  and  that  the  country,  though 
heavily  afflicted,is  not  yet  to  be  despaired 
of,  distinguished  as  she  is,  by  so  many 
characters  of  the  highest  class.  Thus  he 
would  say,  and  I  do  not  deny,  that  the 
event  might  justify  his  skill  in  prognos- 
tics. God  works  by  means,  and  in  a  case 
of  great  national  perplexity  and  distress, 
wisdom  and  political  ability  seem  to  be 
the  only  natural  means  of  deliverance. 
But  a  mind  more  religiously  inclined, 
and  perhaps  a  little  tinctured  with  me- 
lancholy, might  with  equal  probability 
oi  success,  hazard  a  conjecfurs  directly 


opposite. — Alas  I  what  is  the  wisdom  of 
man,  especially  when  he  trusts  in  it  as 
the  only  God  of  his  confidence? — When 
I  consider  the  general  contempt  that  is 
poured  upon  all  things  sacred,  the  pro- 
fusion, the  dissipation,  the  knavish  cun- 
ning of  some,  the  rapacity  of  others,  and 
the  impenitence  of  all,  I  am  rather  in- 
clined to  fear  that  God,  who  honours 
himself  by  bringing  human  glory  to 
shame,  and  by  disappointing  the  expec- 
tations of  those,  whose  trust  is  in  crea- 
tures, has  signalized  the  present  day  as 
a  day  of  much  human  sufliciency  and 
strength,  has  brought  together  from  all 
quarters  of  the  land,  the  most  illustrious 
men  to  be  found  in  it,  only  that  he  may 
prove  the  vanity  of  idols,  and  that  when 
a  great  empire  is  falling,  and  he  has  pro- 
nounced a  sentence  of  ruin  against  it, 
the  inhabitants,  be  they  weak  or  strong, 
wise  or  foolish,  must  fall  with  it.  I  am 
rather  contirmed  ia  this  persuasion,  by 
observing  that  these  luminaries  of  the 
state,  had  no  sooner  fixed  themselves  ia 
the  political  heaven,  than  the  fall  of  the 
brightest  of  them  shook  all  the  rest.  The 
arch  of  their  power  was  no  sooner  struck, 
than  the  key-stone  slipt  out  of  its  place, 
those,  that  Were  closest  in  conneiioa 
with  it  followed,  and  the  whole  building, 
new  as  it  is,  seems  to  be  already  a  ruin. 
— If  a  man  should  hold  this  language, 
Avho  could  convict  him  of  absurdity  ? 
The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  is  minister 
—all  the  world  rejoices,  anticipating  suc- 
cess in  war,  and  a  glorious  peace. — The 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  is  dead — all  the 
world  is  aftlicted,  and  relapses  into  its 
former  despondence.— What  does  this 
prove,  biit  that  the  Marquis  was  their 
Almighty,  and  that  now  he  is  gone,  they 
know  no'  other?  But  let  us  wait  a  little, 
they  will  find  another.— Perhaps  theDuke 
of  Portland,    or  perhaps  the  unpopular 

,  whom  they  now  represent   as 

a  devil,  may  obtain  that  honour.  Thus 
God  is  forgot,  and  when  he  is,  his  judg- 
ments are  generally  his  remembrancers. 
How  shall  I  comfort  you  upon  the 
subject  of  your  present  distress  ?  Pardon 
me  that  I  find  myself  obliged  to  smile  at 
it,  because  who  but  yourself  would  be 
distressed  upon  such  an  occasion  ?  \  ou 
have  behaved  politely,  and  like  a  gentle- 
man, you  have  hospitably  ottered  your 
house  to  a  stranger,  who  could  not,  in 
your  neighbourhood  at  least,  have  been 
comfortably  accommodated  any  where 
3  G  else. 
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else.  He  by  neither  refusing  nor  accept- 
ing an  ortor,  tliat  did  him  too  much  ho- 
nour, has  (iisnraced  liiinbeli,  but  not  you. 
I  think  for  the  tuture,  you  must  be  more 
cauliuus  of  laying  yourself  open  to  a 
stranger,  and  never  again  e.xpose  yourself 
to  incivilities  from  an  archdeacon  you 
are  not  ac(juainted  with. 

Though  I  did  not  mention  it,  I  felt 
with  you  what  you  suffered  by    the  loss 

of  ^Jiss ,    I  was  only  silent  because 

I  could  minister  no  consolation  to  you 
on  such  a  subject,  but  w  hat  I  knew  your 
mind  to  be  already  stored  with.  Indeed 
the  application  of  comfort  in  such  cases, 
h  a  nice  businc^^s,  and  perhaps  when  best 
managed,  miqht  as  well  be  let  alone.  I 
remember  reading  many  years  ago,  a  long 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  consolation, 
written  in  Trench,  the  author's  name  I 
forgot,  but  I  wrote  these  words  in  the 
margin.— Special  consolation  !  at  least 
for  a  Frenchman,  who  is  a  creature 
the  most  easily  comforted  of  any  in  the 
world  ! 

We  are  as  happy  in  Lady  Austen,  and 
she  in  us,  as  ever — having  a  lively  ima- 
gination, and  being  passionately  desirous 
of  consolidating  all  into  one  family  (for 
she  has  taken  her  leave  of  London)  the 
has  just  sprung  a  project  which  serves, 
at  least,  to  amuse  us,  and  to  make  us 
laugh — it  is  to  hire  Mr.  Small's  house, 
on  the  lop  of  C  lilton  hill,  which  is  large, 
commodious,  antl  handsome,  will  hold 
us  coitveniently,  and  any  friends  who 
may  occasionally  favour  us  with  a  visit 
— the  hoube  is  furnished,  but,  if  it  can 
be  hired  without  the  furniture,  will  lut 
for  a  tririe- — ^jour  <entiments  if  you  please 
upon  lh'\^  dnria/ ike  f 

I  send  you  my  last  frank — our  host 
love  attends  \ou  individually,  and  alto- 
gether. 1  give  you  joy  of  a  ha[)py 
change  in  the  sea»t)n,  and  myse ij"  also. 
I  have  liiled  lour  sides  in  less  time  th^in 
two  w'owld  have  cost  me  a  week  ago — 
such  is  the  effect  of  sunshine  upon  such 
a  butterfly  as  I  am.      Yours. 

LETTER     XXX  VL 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  Fren.l.  Aug.  3,  irSi. 

T^^  N  TLUTAi  N  iKG  some  hope,  that  Mr. 
•^^,  Newiuii's  ntxt  letter  would  fuinish 
mo  with  tlie  nuans  of  satisly  iiig  your  en- 


quiry on  the  subject  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
0|)inion,  I  have  till  now  delayed  my  an- 
swer to  your  last  ;  but  the  information  is 
not  yet  come,  Mr.  Newton  having  in- 
termitted  a  week  mort;  than  usual,  since 
his  last  writing.  When  I  receive  it,  fa- 
vourable or  not,  it  shall  be  communi- 
cated to  you,  but  1  am  not  over  san- 
guine in  my  expectations  from  that  quar- 
ter. Very  learned,  and  very  critical 
heads,  are  hard  to  please.  He  may  per- 
haps treat  me  with  lenity  for  the  sake  of 
the  subject  and  design,  but  the  compo- 
sition, 1  think,  will  hardly  escape  his 
censure.  But  though  all  doctors  may 
not  be  of  the  same  mind,  there  is  one 
doctor  at  least,  whom  I  have  lately  dis- 
covered, my  professed  admirer.  He  too, 
like  .Tohu'^on,  was  with  difficulty  persuad- 
ed to  read,  having  an  aversion  to  all  poe- 
try, except  the  Night-Thoughts,  whicb 
on  a  certain  occasion,  when  being  con- 
fined on  board  a  ship,  he  Lad  no  other 
em.ployment,  he  got  by  heart.  He  was 
however  prevailed  upon,  and  read  me 
several  limes  over,  so  that  if  my  volume 
had  sailed  with  him,  instead  of  Doctor 
Young'sr  1  perhaps  might  have  occupied 
that  shelf  in  his  memory,  which  he  then 
alh)tted  to  the  Doctor. 

It  is  a  sort  of  paraihjx,  but  it  is  true  : 
We  arc  never  more  in  danger  than  wheit 
we  think  ourselves  most  secure,  noi  in 
reality  more  kecure,  than  when  we  seem 
to  be  most  in  danger,  lioth  sides  of  this 
apparent  contradiction  were  lately  veri- 
lied  in  my  experience — passing  from  the 
green-house  to  tlie  barn,  I  saw  Uiree  kit- 
tens (lor  we  have  so  nianv  in  our  retinue) 
looking  with  lixt  attention  on  something, 
which  lay  on  tlie  threshold  of  a  dour 
nailed  up.  I  took  but  little  notice  of 
them  at  first,  hut  a  loud  hiss  engaged  me 
to  attend  more  closely,  when  behold — a 
viper  !  the  largest  that  I  remember  to 
have  seen,  rearing  itself,  darling  its  I'ork- 
e<i  tongue,  aiuf  ejaculating  tlie  aforesaid 
hiss  at.  the  nose  of  a  kitten,  almost  in 
contact  with  his  lips.  1  ran  into  ihu 
hall  for  a  hoe  with  a  long  handle,  witk 
which  I.  intended  to  assail  him,  and  re- 
turning in  a  lew  seconds  missed  hiin  : 
he  was  gone,  and  I  feared  had  escajjed 
me.  Siill  however  the  kitten  sat  watch- 
ing immoveably  on  the  same  spot.  I 
conclu('(jn  iheref'oie,  tli.-it  sliding  i)eiwceu 
thedoov  iiiid  liie  lhieshc>id,  he  liad  found 
iiis  wav  out  of  the  garden  111*^0  tiic  vard. 

'  —I 
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— I  \^fent  rotinil  In^Wdiatclr,  afiTl  ther6  have  nonihir;  to  do  with'  her,  but  in  tli6 
found  him  in  close  conversaiion  with  ih'e  mean '  daic  hrr  vers°'is  the  only  IVench 
oltJ  cat,  whoM-  curiosity  bo5%<.'\-ci're.f  by  xi-rso  I  ever  rbn6  that  Ifovnd  agreeable; 
s6  novel  an  appeiirance,  inclined  her  to  there  is  a"  nc^utness' in  it  equal  to  that 
yal  his  jiead  rei/ealetlly  with  her  tore^  wlrich  we  apiVlaud  with 'so  much' rea son, 
foot,  with  htr  cluw's  however  bhcalhed,  in  the  compcisitions  of  Prior.  I  have! 
Jindnot  in  anger,  but  in  the  way  of  phi-  translated  several  of  them,  and  shall  pro, 
losophic  enquiry  aiid  examination.  To  rced'in  my  tra*hslati(^ns,  till  I  have  tilled 
pVeveVii  her  falling  a  victim' lb  so  latitJ-  a LiMrpoitian  paper-book  I  hnpp'^n  to  have 
able  an  exercise  of  her  talents,  I  intet-  by  mc,  which  when  filled,  I'shull  preseUt 
posed  in  a  moment  wiih  the  hoe,  and  to  Mr.  Bull,-  H6  i^  her  passionate  ad- 
perforhiied  upon' hirrt  an  act'of  (tccapita-  "  " 

tirm,  which  though  not  immediately  mor- 
tal, proved  so  in  the  end.  Had  he  slid 
into  the  passages,  where  it  is  dark,  or  had 
he,  when  in  the  yard,  met  with  n'oih'ter- 
ruptioii  from  the' cat,  and  secreteifhtm'- 
hclf  in  any  of  the  out-hou'ses,  it  is  haWly 
.possible'  but  that  some  of  the  family  must 


miit-r;  roife  twenty  miles  to  see  her  pic- 
ture in  theh6use  of  a  stranger,  which 
stranger  [Tolitely  insisted  on  his  acceof- 
ance  of  it,  aiid  it- nbwhatiss  over  liis 
chimney.  It  is  a  striking- portrait,  too 
characteristic  not  to  be  a  strong  reseni* 
blahce,  -and  were  it  encompassed  uiih'a 
gloiy,  instead  of  being  dressed  in  a  nun's 


have  been  bitten;  he  might  have  b(*eh  hood,  might  pass  for  the  face  of  an  an^cl 
trodden  upon  without  being  perceived,  YburSi 
and  have  slipped  aw^y  before  the  sufferer 
could  have  distinguished  what  foe  had 
wounded  him.  'I'hree  yca,i-s  ago  w^  dis- 
covered one  in  the  same  pluce,  which  th^ 
barber  slew  with  a  troWel. 

Our  proposed  removiil  to  I\Ir.  Small's, 
was,  as  you  miiy  suppose,  a  jest,  or  ra- 
ther a   joco-'serious  iriatter.     We*  never 


LETTER'    XXXVir. 

Tu  the  same. 

My  dear  William,  I^'ov.  18,  ir82, 

jQsr  the  part  of 'the'  poor,  and  on  our 
part,    be  pleased  to  make  acknow- 


. ...   ^  J         ,...>,„.  ■"""-■•         :    ,-  -  ,  P'U[,    DC  pleased  to  make  acknow- 

looked  upon    It  as  entirely  feasible,  yet     ledgments,  such' as  the  occasion  calls  for 

we   saw   in    Jt   something  s6  like  prac-     to  oUr  beneficial  friend  Mr  I  call 

\.cai)ility,  that  we  did  not  esteem  It  af-  hi,,i  ours,  because  havin^' experienced 
together  unworthy  of  our  utrention.  It  h.^  kindness  to  mvself,  in  a  lormer  iu- 
wasone  of  those  projects,  whlch-pfeople  stance,"and  in  the 'present,  his  disinterest- 
of  hvely  iniagmat.ons  play  w,th  and  ad-  ed  readiness  to  sufccour  the  distressed, 
m.refor  a  few  days,  and  then  break  in  my  ambition  willbe  satisfied  withnothina 
p.eces.  ladyAustcli  returned  on  I  hurs-  j^.s.  He  m^v  depend  upon  the  strictest 
uay  from  London  vv-liere  she  spent  the  secrecy;  no  creatiirc  shall  hear  him  men- 
la.t  fortnight,  and  whither  she  was  called  tioned,  either  now  or  hereafter  is  the 
by  an  unexpected  -opportunity  to  dispose  person  from  whom  We  have  received  this 
;d  the  remaind..r  of  her  lease.  She  has  bounty.  But  when  I  speak  of  him  or 
;hereforti'no  longer  any  cofuieM-on  with  hesir  hmi  spoken  of  bv  others  which 
;he  great  c.ty,  and  no_  house  but  at  01-     sometiiues  happens,   I  'shall    not  forget 

what  is  due  to  so  rare  a  character.  "  I 
wish,  and'  your  mother  wishes  it  too,  that 
he  could  sometimes  take  us  in  his  way  to 

...       ,      -c  ^  .  ' -■      " '  ^^  "''"^'»d  us  happv  to  receive 

.s  _soon  as  the  minister  s  wife  has  pro.iuc-     a  |Dersdn  whom  we  '  niast  needs  acconnc 
d  another  child,  which  is    e.\pected    to     •-        '  ■     ■    "        ^'^'^s  account; 

lake  its  entry  in  October. 

Mr.  Bull,  a  dissenting  minister  of 
Newport,  a  learned,  ingenious,  good- 
atuted,  pious  friend  of  ours,  who  some- 
mes  visits  us,  and  whom  we  visited  last 
e'ek,'has  put  into  my  hauds  three  vo- 
I'mes  of  French  poetry,  composed  by 
Ikdain'e  Guion-^a  quictist,  sayyou,  and 
fanatic,  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
T— 'lis.\ery  v.clljyuu  are  w-elcome  to 


ley.  Her  abode  is  to  bo  at  the  vicarage, 
vhere  she  has  hired  as  much  room  as  she 
vants,  which  she  will  embellish  with  her 
>wn  furniture,  and  which  she  will  occupy 


it  an  honour  tokrto'wV  We  shaii  exer- 
cise our  best  discM'io:!  in  the  disposal  of 
the  money,  but  in  this  town  where  the 
gospel  has  bceii  preached  so  many  years, 
where  the  people  have  been  favoured  so 
long  with  laborious  and  conscientious 
ministers,  it  is  iiol  an  easy  thing  to  find 
those  who  make  no  profession  ofreligioix 
^.^  *''.'  ^J'^^^e  yet  proper  objects  of  cha- 
nty. The  profane  are  so  profane,  so 
drunken,  di'ssolute,  and  in  every  respect 
3  G  2  worth- 
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worthless,  that  to  make  them  partakers  mood,  perhnps  had  never  been  written 

of  his  bounty,  would   be  to  abuse  it. —  at  all. 

\Ve   promise  however   that    none    shall         I  hear  from  Mrs.    Newton,  that  some 

touch  it,  but  such  as  are  miserably  poor,  great  persons  have  spoken  with  great  ap- 

yet  at  the  same  time  industrious  and  ho-  probation  of  a  certain  book — Who  they 

nest,  two  characters   frequently   united  are,  and  what  they  have  said,  I  am  to  be 


told  in  a  future  letter.  The  .Monthly 
Reviewers  in  the  mean  time  have  satis- 
fied me  well  enough.  Yours,  my  dear 
William. 

LETTER    XXXVm. 

To  Joseph  Hill,  Esq. 

My  dear  Friend,  Feb.  13,  1785. 


here,  where  the  most  watchful  and  un- 
remitting labour  will  hardly  procure 
them  bread.  We  make  none  but  the 
cheapest  laces,  and  the  price  of  them 
is  fallen  almost  to  nothing.  I'hanksarc 
due  to  yourself  likewise,  and  are  hereby 
accordingly  rendered,  for  waving  your 
claim  in  behalf  of  your  own  parishioners. 
You  are  always  with  them,  and  they  arc 
always,  at  least  some  of  them,  the  better 

for  your  residence  among  them.  Olney  Tn  writing  to  you  I  never  want  a  sub- 
is  a  populous  place,  inhabited  chietly  by  ject.  Self  is  always  at  hand,  and  self, 
the  half-starved  and  the  ragged  of  the  with  its  concerns,  is  always  interesting  to 
earth,  and  it  is  not  possible  for  our  small     a  friend. 

party,  and  small  ability,  to  extend  their  You  may  think  perhaps  that  having 
operations  so  far  as  to  be  much  felt  commenced  puet  by  profession,  I  am  aU 
among  such  numbers.  Accept  therefore  ways  writing  verses.  Not  so — I  have 
your  share  of  their  gratitude,  and  be  written  nothing,  at  least  finished  nothing, 
convinced,  that  when  they  pray  for  a  ^ince  1  published —  except  a  certain  fa- 
blessing  upon  those  who  relieved  their  cetious  history  of  John  Gilpin,  which 
wants.  He  that  answers  that  prayer,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  would  send  to  the  Public 
when  he  answers  it,  will  remember  his  Advertiser  :  perhaps  you  might  read  it 
servant  at  Stock.  without  suspecting  the  author. 

I  little  thought  when  I  was  writing  the         My  book  procures  me  favours,  which 
history  of  John  , Gilpin,  that  he  would     my  modesty  will  not  permit  me  to  speci- 
appear  in  print — I  intended    to  laugh,     fy,  except  one,  which,  modest  as  I  am,  .i 
and  to  make  two  or  three  others  laugh     I  cannot  suppress — a  very  handsome  Ict- 
of  whom  you  were  one.     But  now  all     ter  from  Dr.  Franklin  at  Passy.     These 
the  world  laugh,  at  least  if  they  have  the     fruits  it  has  brought  me. 
same  relish  for  a  tale  ridiculous  in  itself,         I  have   been  refreshing  myself  with  a 
and  quaintly  told,  as  we  have. — Well —     walk   in  the  garden,  where    1   find  that 
they  do  not  always  laugh  so  innocently,     January  (who  according  to  Chaucer  was 
and  at    so  small  an  expence — for  in  a     the  husband  of  May)  being  dead,  Febru- 
worid  like  this,  abounding  with  subjects     ary  has  married  the  widow.     Yours. 
J'or  satire,  and  with  satirical  wits  to  mark 
them,  a  laugh  that  hurts  nobody,  has  at 
least  the  grace  of  novelty  to  recommend 
it.     Swift's  darling  motto  was,   Vive  la 
bagatelle — a  good  wihh  for  a  philosopher 
of  his  complexion,  the  greater  part   of 
whose  wisdom,   whencc-soever  it   came, 
most  certaiidy  came  not  from  above.  La 
bagatelle  has  no  enemy  in  me,  ihoush  it 


LETTER    XXXLX. 
To  the  Hex,  John  Neiston, 


My  dear  Friend, 
"\X^HEN   one   has 


April  5,  1783. 
a  letter  to  write, 
there  is  nothing  more  useful  than 
to  make  a  beginning.  In  the  first  place, 
has  neither  so  warm  a  friend,  nor  so  able  because  utdoss  it  be  begun,  there  is  no 
a  one,  as  it  had  in  him.  If  I  tritle,  and  good  reason  to  hope  it  will  ever  be  end- 
merely  trifle,  it  is  because  I  am  reduced  ed  ;  and  secondly,  because  the  beginning 
to  it  by  necessity  —  a  melancholy  that  no-  is  half  the  business,  it  being  much  more 
thing  else  so  effectually  disperses,  engages  difficult  to  put  the  pen  in  motion  at  first, 
ane  sometimes  in  the  arduous  task  of  be-     than  to  continue  the  progress  of  it,  when 


ing  merry  by  force.  And  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  the  most  ludicrous  lines  I 
ever  wrote,  have  been  written  in  the 
saddest  mood,  and  but  for  that  saddest 
6 


once  moved. 

.Mrs.  C 's   illness,  likely  to  prove 

mortal,  and  seizing  her  at  such  a  tiitic, 
has  excited   much   compassion    in   my 

breast; 
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Lreasf,  and  in  Mrs.  Unwin's,  both  for  her 
and  her  daughter.  To  have  parted  with 
a  child  she  h)vc8  so  miicli,  intending  soon 
to  foWow  her  ;  to  find  herself  arrested 
before  she  could  set  out,  and  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  her  most  valued  rela- 
tions, her  daughter's  life  too  threatened 
by  a  disorder  not  often  curahh-,  are  cir- 
cumstances truly  aflectutg.  She  has  in- 
deed much  natural  h^rtitudo,  and  to  make 
her  condition  still  more  tolerable,  a  good 
christian  hope  for  her  support.  But  so  it 
jSjthatthedistressesofthose  who  least  need 
our  pity,  excite  it  most ;  the  amiableness 
of  the  character  engages  our  sympathy, 
and  we  mourn  for  persons  for  whom  per- 
haps we  might  more  reasonably  rejoice. 
There  is  still  however  a  possibility  that 
she  may  recover  ;  an  event  we  must  wish 
for,  though  for  her  to  depart  would  be 
far  better.  Thus  we  would  always  with- 
hold from  the  skies  those  who  alone  can 
reach  them,  at  least  till  we  are  ready  to 
bear  them  company. 

Present  our  love,    if  you    please,  to 

Miss  C .      I  saw  in  the  Gentleman's 

Magazine  for  last  month,  an  account  of 
a  physician,  who  has  discovered  a  new 
method  of  treating  consumptive  cases, 
which  has  succeeded  wonderfully  in  the 
trial.  He  finds  the  seat  of  the  distemper 
in  the  stomach,  and  cures  it  principally 
by  emetics.  The  old  method  of  encoun- 
tering the  disorder  has  proved  so  unequal 
to  the  task,  that  I  should  be  much  inclin- 
ed to  any  new  practice  that  comes  well 
recommended.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  sen- 
sible and  judicious  man,  but  his  name  I 
have  forgot. 

Our  love  to  all  under  your  roof,  and 
in  particular  to  Miss  Catlett,  if  she  is 
with  you.     Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

LETTER    XL. 

To  the  same, 

May   .31,    1783. 

■\X/^E  rather  rejoice  than  mourn  with 

you  on  the  occasion  of  ^1  rs.C 's 

death.  In  the  case  of  believers,  death 
has  lost  his  sting,  not  only  with  respect  to 
those  he  takes  away,  but  with  respect  to 
survivors  also.  Nature,  indeed,  will  al- 
ways suggest  some  causes  of  sorrow,  when 
an  amiable  and  christian  friend  departs, 
but  the  scripture,  so  many  more,  and  so 
much  more  important  reasons  to  rejoice, 
that  on  such  occasions,  perhaps  more 


remarkably  than  on  any  other,  sorrow  is 
turned  into  joy.  The  law  of  our  land  is 
nflVonteil  if  we  say  the  king  dies,  and  in- 
sists on  it  that  he  only  demises.  This, 
whicti  is  a  fiction,  where  a  monarch  oidy 
is  in  question,  in  the  case  of  a  christian, 
is  leality  and  truth.  He  only  lays  aside 
a  body,  which  it  is  his  privilege  to  be  in- 
cumbered with  no  longer;  and  instead 
of  dying,  in  that  moment  he  begins  to 
live.  15ut  this  the  world  does  not  under- 
stand, there  fore  the  kings  of  it  must  go 
on  demising  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

LETTER     XLI. 

To  the  iter.  William  Unicin. 


My  dear  William,  June  8,  1783. 

/■■\UR  severest  winter,  commonly  called 
^■^  the  spring,  is  now  over,  and  I  find 
myself  seated  in  my  favourite  recess,  the 
green-house.  In  such  a  situation,  so  si- 
lent, so  shady,  where  no  human  foot  is 
heard,  and  where  only  my  myrtles  pre- 
sume to  peep  in  at  the  window,  you  may 
suppose  I  have  no  interruption  to  com- 
plain of,  and  that  my  thoughts  are  per- 
fectly at  my  command.  But  the  beauties 
of  the  spot  are  themselves  an  interrup- 
tion, my  attention  being  called  upon  by 
those  very  myrtles,  by  a  double  row  of 
grass  pinks  just  beginning  to  blossom,  and 
by  a  bed  of  beans  already  in  bloom  ;  and 
you  are  to  consider  it,  if  you  please,  as 
no  small  proof  of  mj^  regard,  that  though 
you  have  so  many  powerful  rivals,  I  dis- 
engage myself  from  them  all,  and  devote 
this  hour  entirely  to  you. 

You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bull  of  Newport,  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  for  you  that  you  are  not.  You 
would  regret  still  more  than  you  do,  that 
there  are  so  many  miles  interposed  be- 
tween us.  He  spends  part  of  the  day 
with  us  to-morrow.  A  dissenter,  but  a 
liberal  one  ;  a  man  of  letters,  and  of  ge- 
nius; master  of  a  fine  imagination,  or 
rather  not  master  of  it ;  an  imagination, 
which  when  he  finds  himself  in  the  com- 
pany he  loves,  and  can  confide  in,  runs 
away  vvith  him  into  such  fields  of  specu- 
lation, as  amuse  and  enliven  every  other 
imagination  that  has  the  happiness  to  be 
of  the  party!  at  other  times  he  has  a 
tender  and  delicate  sort  of  melancholy  in 
his  disposition,  not  less  agreeable  in  its 
way.  No  men  are  better  qualified  for 
companions  in  such  a  world  as  this,  than 
3  G  3  men 
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men  of  such  a  temprFiijineiit.  £wery 
scene  of  life  has  two  si-les,  a  dark  and  a 
bright  one,  and  the  mind  that  h&s  an 
equal  mi,\ture  of  melanclioly  and  viva- 
City,  is  best  of  aU  qiuilitied  tor  the  cod" 
tcuiplatioii  of  either.  He  can  be  lively 
without  levity,  and  pciisnc  without  de- 
jection. Such  a  man  is  Mr.  Hull,  liut 
— he  sraokcb  tobacco — nothing  is  per- 
fect— 

Is'iliil  est  ab  orniii 
Parle  bcaiutii. 

On  the  other  side  I  send  you  a  some- 
thiiiir,  a  sonj;  if  you  please,  composed 
]a;«t  Thursday — the  incident  happened 
ihe  ilay  before.*     Yours. 

LETTER   xr.ir. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Xcxifon. 

My  dear  Frifnd,  July  27,1783. 

"XT'nu  cannot  have  more  pleasure,  in 
"*"  receiving  a  Inter  from  me,  than  I 
should  find  in  writing  it,  were  it  not  al- 
most impossible  in  such  a  place  to  find 
u  subject. 

1  live  in  a  world  abounding  with  in- 
cidents, upon  which  many  giavc,  and 
perhaps  some  profitiibic  observations 
iDioht  be  made  :  but  I  hose  iliciiivnts  ne- 
ver reachint;  my  unfortunate  ears,  both 
the  entertaining  narrative,  ulul  the  re- 
Ihclion  it  might  suggest,  are  to  nte  an- 
nihilated and  lost.  1  look  back  to  the 
past  v.eek,  and  say,  what  did  it  produce  ? 
1  ask  the  same  question  of  the  week  pre- 
ceding, and  dcly  receive  the  same  an- 
swer from  both — nothing  !-^A  situation 
jike  this,  in  which  I  am  as  unknown  to 
the  world,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  all  that 
passes  in  it,  in  which  1  have  nothing  to 
<io  but  to  think,  would  exactly  suit  me, 
voro  my  subjects  of  meditation  as  agree- 
able as  my  leisure  is  uninterrupted  :  my 
passion  for  retiri-meiit  is  not  at  all  abat- 
ed, after  so  miuiy  years  spent  in  the  most 
sequestered  stale,  but  rather  increased. 
A  circumstance,  I  should  esteem  wonder- 
iul  to  a  degree  tu;!  to  be  accounted  for, 
considering  the  condition  of  my  mind, 
did  I  not  know  that  we  think  as  we  are 
piacie  to  think,  and  of  course  approve 
Hnd  prefer,  as  Providence,  who  appoints 
tr.f'.  bounds  of  our  habitation,  chuses  for 
u;;       !  hus  I  am  both  free  and  a  prisoner 

*  Here  jjilcwed  his  scng  of  the  Iloje. 


at  ih* 'same  time.  The  world  is  before 
me;  f  am  not  shut  up  in  the  Bastile  ; 
there  arc  no  moats  about  my  castle,  no 
locks  upon  my  gat^s,  of  which  I  have  not 
the  key — but  an  invisible,  uncontrouU 
able  agency,  a  local  attachment,  an  incli- 
nation more  forcible  than  I  ever  felt 
ev(/n  to  the  place  of  my  birth,  serves  me 
for  prison  walls,  and  for  bounds  which  I 
cannot  pass.  In  Ajrmer  years  I  have 
known  sorrow,  and  before  I  had  ever- 
tasted  of  spiritual  trouble.  The  effect 
was  an  abhorrence  of  the  scene  in  which 
I  had  suffered  so  much,  and  a  weariness 
of  those  objects  which  I  had.  so  long 
looked  at  with  aneye  of  despondency  and 
dejection.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  me 
now.  The  same  cause  subsisting,  and 
in  a  much  more  powerful  degree,  fails  to 
produce  its  natural  effect.  The  very 
stones  in  the  garden  walls  are  my  inti- 
mate acquaintance.  I  should  miss  almost 
the  niinutest  object,  and  be  disagreeably 
affected  by  its  removal,  and  am  persuade 
ed,  that  were  it  possible  I  could  leave 
this  incommodious  nook  for  a  twelve- 
month, I  should  return  to  it  ngain  with 
rapture,  and  be  transporteil  with  the 
sight  of  objects,  which  to  all  the  work! 
beside,  would  be  at  least  indifferent ; 
some  of  them  perhaps,  such  as  the  rag- 
ged thatch,  and  the  tottermg  walls  of  the 
neiehbouring  cottages,  disgusting.  But 
so  it  is,  and  it  is  so,  because  here  is  to  be 
my  abode,  and  because  such  is  the  ?p- 
pointmem  of  Him  that  placed  me  m  it. 

Iste  terrarnm  niihi  prreter  oroncs 
Angulus  ridet, 

Jt  is  the  place  of  all  the  world  I  love  the 
most,  not  for  any  happiness  it  affords  me, 
hut  because  here  I  can  be  miserable  with 
most  convenience  to  myself  aud  with  the 
least  disturbance  to  others. 

You  wonder,  and  (I  dare  say)  un- 
feignedly,  because  you  do  not  think  your- 
self entitled  to  such  praise,  that  I  preter 
your  style,  as  an  historian,  to  that  of  the 
two  most  renowned  writers  of  history  the 
present  day  has  seen.  That  you  may 
not  suspect  me  of  having  said  more  thaw 
my  real  opinion  will  warrant,  I  will  tell 
you  why.  In  your  style  I  see  no  affec- 
tation. In  every  line  of  theirs  I  see  no- 
thing else.  They  disgust  me  always, 
Bobertson  with  his  pomp  and  his  strut, 
and  Gibbon  with  his  finical  and  French 
lUiBuevs*    You  are  as  cyrreci  as  tUey, 

Vuti 
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\(ni  express  vnursilt  with  ns  much  pre- 
cision. \ Our  words  are  ranged  wiih  as 
iiitich  pmpriery,  but  vfui  Ho  not  sot  your 
pcrii)ds  to  a  tunc.  Thry  diksCovir  a  per- 
petual desire  to  exhibit  themselves  to 
advautnco,  \vhpre:is  your  subj'.'ct  enijros- 
srs  voa.  J  hev  siuf;,  and  you  say  ;  which, 
as-  history  is  a  ihino  to  be  said,  and  not 
sursj,  is,  in  my  judj;ment,  verv  much  to 
yonr  adv.iniiigc.  A  writer  that  despises 
tljcir  tricks,  and  i?  yet  neither  incleg:rnt 
n'or  inharmonious,  pn  ves  himself,  by  that 
single  cirrumstynce,  a  man  of  superior 
ju  lament  and  aDiii^ly  to  them  both.  Vou 
have  mv  r<MSons,  1  honour  a  manly 
character,  in  whrrh  }i;ood  sense,  and  a 
di  sire  of  doing  good,  arc  the  predominant 
features — but  ati'ectaiion  is  an  emetic. 


LETTER    XLIII. 
To  the  Ret.  IVilliam  Unuin. 

Aug.  4,  1783. 
"jV/Tv  dear  William.  T  feel  m\-self  sensi- 
"^  -^  bly  obliged  by  the  interest  you  take 
ill  the  success  of  my  productions.  Your 
feelint^s  upon  the  subject,  are  such  as  1 
should  have  mys;!f,  had  I  an  opj)ortunity 
of  calling  Johnson  aside  to  make  the  en- 
quiry you  propose.  Rut  1  aui-pretty 
v.eli  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  so  long 
as  1  have  the  opinion  of  a  lew  capable 
jiidges  in  my  iavou'r,  anii  am  ihen-by 
convinced  that  I  hMve  nOither  disgraced 
myself  nor  ii^y  subject,  shall  not  Icel  my- 
self disposed  to  any  extreme  anxiety 
about  the  saie.  T6  aim,  with  success, 
at  the  .'■'pirituiii  g«)od  of  mankind,  aiid  to 
becohie  popular  by  writing. on  scriptural 
subjectSj'werean  uurrasonable  a:«ibition, 
even  for  a  poet  to  rntertaiu  in  days  like 
tticse.  Vei-sc  may  liave  many  charms, 
but  has  none  powerlul  enough  to  con- 
quer the  aversion  of  a  dissipated  age  to 
.such  in.strutlion.  Ask  the  question  there- 
fore boldly,  and  be  not  mortified,  even 
though  be  should  shake  his  head,  and 
ilrop  his  chin;  for  it  is  no  more  than  we 
iiave  reason  toc'-pect.  We  will  lay  the 
fault  upon  the  vice  of  the  liine>.,  aiid  we 
will  acquit  the  poet. 

J  am  glnd  you  w^M'e  pleased  with  my 
Latin  ode,  and  indeetl  with  my  Kuglmh 
dirge  as  much  as  1  was  mvself.  Ihe 
tune  laid  me  under  a  disadvantase,  oblig- 
ing me  to  write  in  Alexandrines;  which, 
!  bv;pp  ist'jwrvdd  suit  uo  car,  but  a  French 


one  ;•  neither  did  I  inff  nd  any  (liin2  more 
than  that  the  subjecf,  and  the  w(»rds, 
shouhl  be  suflicieiitly'  accommodated  to 
the  music^  'i  he  ballad  is  a  species  of 
poetry,  1  iielieve,  peculiar  to  this  coun- 
try, equally  adapted  to  the  drollest,  aixl 
the  most  tragical  subjects.  Simplicity 
and  e;^^e  arc  its  proper  characte::stii:s. 
Our  torefathers  excelled  in  it  ;  but  we 
moderns,  have  lost  the  art.  ,It  is  observ- 
ed, that  we  have  few  good  English  odes. 
Ikit  to  make  amends,  we  have  many  ex- 
cellent ballads,  not  inferior  perhaps  in 
true  poetical  merit  to  some  of  ,the  very 
best  odes,  that  the  Greek  or  Latin  lan- 
guages ha\e  to  boast  of.  It  is  a  sort  of 
composition  I  was  ever  fond  of,  and  if 
graver  matters  had  not  called  me  aim- 
ther  way,  should  have  addicted  ni)>ilf 
to  it  more  than  to  any  other.  I  ihhirit 
a  taste  for  it  from  my  father,  who  suc- 
ceeded well  in  it  himself,  and  who  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  best  pieces  in  that 
vav  were  produced.  Wh.at  can  be  pret- 
tier than  CJay's  ballad,  (;r  rather  Swift's, 
Ar'outhnot's,  Pope's,  and  (ray's,  in  the 
What  do  you  call  it — "•  Twas  when  the 
"  seas  were  roaring."  I  have  been  well 
informed,  that  tliey  all  contributed,  and 
that  the  most  celebrated  association  (»f 
clever  fellows,  thiscountrv  ever  saw,  did 
not  ihilik  it  beneath  them  to  unite  ibiir 
strength  and  abilities  in  the  composirion 
of  a  song.  The  success  how  ever  answered 
their  wishes.  The  ballads  that  liourna 
has  translated,  beautiful  in  themselves, 
are  still  more  beautiful  in  his  version  of 
them,  inhnitely  surpassing  in  my  judg- 
ment, all  that  Ovid  or  Tibullus  have  left 
behind  them.  They  ftre  quite  as  elegant, 
and  far  more  touching  and  pathetic,  than 
the  tenderest  strokes  of  either. 

So  much  for  ballads,  and  ballad  wri- 
tt^rs  — "  A  worthy  subject,'' you  will  ^ay, 
"  for  a  man,  whose  head  might  be  filled 
"  with  better  things  ;" — and  it  is  filled 
witii  better  things,  but  to  ^oill  a  purpose, 
that  I  thrust  into  it  all  maniier  of  topics, 
that  may  pro\e  mrtre  ainusing;  as  for 
ilisttince,- 1  have  two  goidfinch.es,  which 
in  the  summer  occupy  tiie  greenhouse. 
A  l^w  days  since,  being  employed  iu 
cleaning  out-  their  cages,  I  plated  that 
which  I  had  in  hand  upon  the  table, 
while  the  other  hung  against  the  wall: 
the  windows  and  the  doors  stood  wide 
ope^i.  J  went  to  fill  the  fountain  at  the 
pmnj>,  and  on  my  n  turn,was  not  a  little 
surpjiie-j-  to  find  a  jjohl.uK  h  iitting  on 
;;  04  ths 
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the  top  of  the  cage  I  had  been  cleaning, 
ann  singing  to,  and  kissing  tlie  goldfinch 
vilhin.  I  approached  him  ;  and  he 
discovered  no  fear;  «till  nearer,  and  he 
discovered  none.  I  iuhanced  my  hand 
towards  him,  and  he  took  no  notice  of  it. 
I  seized  him,  and  supposed  I  had  caught 
a  new  bird,  but  casting  my  eye  upon  the 
other  cage,  perceived  my  mistake.  Its 
inhabitant,  during  my  absence,  had  con- 
trived to  find  an  opening,  where  the  wire 
had  been  a  little  bent,  and  made  no  other 
•use  of  the  escape  it  had  aflbrded  him, 
than  to  salute  his  friend,  and  to  converse 
with  him  more  intimately  tlian  he  had 
done  before.  I  returned  him  to  his  pro- 
per mansion,  but  in  vain.  In  less  than 
&  minute,  he  had  thrust  his  little  person 
through  the  aperture  again,  and  again 
perched  upon  his  neighbour's  cage,  kiss- 
ing as  at  the  first,  and  singing,  as  if 
transported  with  the  fortunate  adventure, 
I  could  not  but  respect  such  friendship, 
as  for  the  sake  of  its  gratification,  had 
twice  declined  an  opportunity  to  be  free, 
and,  consenting  to  ihtir  union,  resolved, 
thai  for  the  future,  one  cage  sliould  hold 
them  both.  I  am  glad  of  such  incidents. 
For  at  a  pinch,  and  when  I  need  enter- 
tainment, the  versification  of  them  serves 
to  divert  me. 

I  transcribe  for  you  a  piece  of  Madam 
Guion,  not  as  the  best,  but  as  being 
shorter  than  many,  and  as  good  as  most 
pf  them.     Yours  e\er. 


LETTER    XLIV. 

To  the  smne. 

IMy  dear  William,  Sept.  e?,  1783. 

WE  arc  sorry  that  you  and  your  hous- 
hold  partake  so  largely  of  the  ill 
effects  of  this  unhealthy  season.  You  are 
happy  however  in  having  hitherto  escap- 
ed the  epidemic  fever,  which  has  prevail- 
ed much  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  carried  many  off.  Your  mother  and 
I  are  well.  After  more  than  a  fortnight's 
indisposition,  which  slight  appellation  is 
quite  adequate  to  the  description  of  all 
1  suifered,  I  am  at  length  restored  by  a 
grain  or  two  of  emetic  tartar.  It  is  a 
tax  I  generally  pay  in  autumn.  By 
this  time,  I  hope,  a  purer  ether  than  we 
liave  seen  for  months,  and  these  brighter 
suns  than  the  summer  had  to  boast,  have 
fheered  )'our  spirits,  and  made  your  ex- 


istence more  comfortable.  We  are  ra- 
tional. But  we  are  animal  too,  and 
therefore  subject  to  the  influences  of  the 
weather.  The  cattle  in  the  fields  show 
evident  symptoms  of  lassitude  and  dis- 
gust, in  an  unpleasant  season  ;  and  we,  i] 
their  lords  and  masters,  are  constrained  j 
to  sympathize  with  them:  the  only  dif-  \ 
ference  between  us  is,  that  they  know  not 
the  cause  of  their  dejection,  and  we  do, 
but,  for  our  humiliation,  are  equally  at 
a  loss  to  cure  it.  Upon  this  account  I 
have  sometimes  wished  myself  a  philoso- 
pher. How  happy,  in  comparison  with 
myself,  does  the  sagacious  investigator 
of  nature  seem,  whose  fancy  is  ever  em- 
ployed in  the  invention  of  hypotheses y 
and  his  reason  in  the  support  of  them  ! 
While  he  is  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
the  winds,  he  has  no  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  their  infiuence  upon  himself — 
and,  while  he  considers  what  the  sun  is 
made  of,  forgets  that  he  has  not  shone  for 
a  month.  One  project  indeed  supplants 
another.  Therorficeiof  Descartes,  gave 
way  to  the  gravitation  of  Newton,  and 
this  again  is  threatened  by  the  electrical 
fluid  of  a  modern.  One  generation  blows 
bubbles,  and  the  next  breaks  them.  But 
in  the  mean  time  your  philosopher  is  a 
happy  man.  He  escapes  a  thousand  in- 
quietudes, to  which  the  indolent  are  sub- 
ject, and  finds  his  occupation,  whether 
it  be  the  pursuit  of  a  butterfly,  or  a  de- 
monstration, the  wh'olsomest  exercise  in 
the  world.  As  he  proceeds,'he  applauds 
himself.  His  discoveries,  though  event- 
fully  perhaps  they  prove  but  dreams,  are 
to  him  realities.  The  world  gaze  at 
him,  as  he  docs  at  new  phenomena  in 
the  heavens,  and  perhaps  understand  him 
as  little.  But  this  does  not  prevent  their 
praises,  nor  at  all  disturb  him  in  the  en- 
joyment of  that  self-complacence,  to 
which  his  imaginary  success  entitles  him. 
He  wears  his  honours  while  he  lives,  and 
if  another  strips  them  off  when  he  has 
been  dead  a  century,  it  is  no  great  mat- 
ter ;  he  can  then  make  shift  without 
them. 

I  have  said  a  great  deal  upon  this 
subject,  and  know  not  what  it  all  amounts 
to.  I  did  not  intend  a  syllable  of  it  when 
I  began.  But  currents  calamo,  I  stum- 
bled upon  it.  My  end  is  to  amuse  my- 
self and  }  ou.  The  former  of  these  two 
points  is  secured.  I  shall  be  happy  if  I 
do  not  miss  the  latter. 

By  the  way,  what  is  your  opinion  of 
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these  air-balloons  ?  I  am  quire  cliarmrd 
with  the   discover}-.     Is  it   not   possible 
(do  you  suppose  ?)    to   convey    such    a 
quantity  of   inflammable    air    into    the 
stomacl),  and  .nbthiinen,  tliat   the    philo- 
sopher, no  longer  "gravitating  to  a  centre, 
shall  ascend  by  his  own  comparative  le- 
vity, and  never  stop  till  he  has  reached 
the  medium,  exactly  in    equilihrio   with 
himself?   May  he  not,  by  the  help  of  a 
pasteboiird  rudder,  attached  to  his  poste- 
riors, steer  himself  in  that  purer  element 
vith  ease,    and  a^ain  by  a  slow  and  gra- 
dual discharge  of  his  aerial  contents,  re- 
cover his  former  tendency  to  the  earth, 
and  descend  without  the  smallest  danger 
or    inconvenience  ?     These    things    are 
vorth  enquiry,    and    (I  dare  say)    they 
will  be  enquired  after  as  they  deserve  : 
The  penncE  non  homini  data,  are  likely  to 
be  less   regretted  than  they   were ;  and 
perhaps  a  flight  of  academicians,   and  a 
covey  of  fine  ladies,    may  be  no  uncom- 
mon spectacle  in  the   next   generation, 
A  letter  which  appeared  in  the    public 
prints  last  week,  convinces  me  that  the 
learned  are  not   without   hopes  of  some 
such  improvement  upon  this  discovery. 
The  author  is  a  sensible  and  ingenious 
man,  and  under  a  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion that  the  ignorant  may  feel  themselves 
inclined  to  laugh  upon   a  subject,  that 
atTects  himself  with  the  utmost  serious- 
ness, with  much  good  manners,  and  ma- 
nagement, bespeaks  their  patience,   sug- 
gesting many   good  consequences,    that 
may  result  from  a  course  of  experiments 
upon  this  machine,  and  amongst  others, 
that  it  may  be  of  use  in  ascertaining  the 
shape  of  continents  and  islands,  and  the 
face  of  wide-extended   and  far   distant 
countries,   an   end  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
unless  by  these  means  of  extraordinary 
elevation,  the  human  prospect    may   be 
immensely  enlarged,  and  the  philosopher, 
exalted  to  the  skies,  attain  a  view  of  the 
whole  hemisphere  at  once.    But  whether 
he  is  to  ascend  by  the  mere  inflation  of 
his  person,  as  hinted  above,  or  whether 
in  a  sort  of  band-box,  supported  upon 
balloons,  is  not  yet  apparent,  nor  (I  sup- 
pose) even  in  his  own  idea  perfectly  der 
cided.     Yours,  jny  dear  William, 


LETTER     XLV. 

To   the   RcT.  John   Nniton. 

My  dear  Friend,  Oct.  6,   1783. 

Tt  is  indeed  a  melancholy  consideration, 

that  the  gospel,  whose  direct  ten- 
tlency  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  in  the  present,  as  well  as  in  the 
life  to  cf)me,  and  which  so  eflVctually 
answers  the  design  of  its  author,  when- 
ever it  is  well  understood  and  sincerely 
believed,  should,  through  the  ignorance, 
the  bigotry,  the  superstition  of  its  pro- 
fessors, and  the  ambition  of  popes,  and 
princes,  the  tools  of  popes,  have  produced 
incidently  so  much  mischief ;  only  fur- 
nishing the  world  with  a  plausible  excuse 
to  worry  each  other,  while  they  sanctified 
the  worst  cause  with  the  specious  pre- 
text of  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
best. 

Angels  descend  from  heaven  to  pub- 
lish peace  between  man  and  his  Maker 
— the  I^rince  of  Peace  himself  comes  to 
confirm  and  establish  it,  and  war,  hatred, 
and  desolation,  are  the  consequence. 
Thousands  quarrel  about  the  interpre- 
tation of  a  book,  which  none  of  them 
understand.  He  that  is  slain,  dies  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  crown  of  martyrdom 
expects  him,  and  he  that  slew  him,  is 
equally  convinced  that  he  has  done  God 
service.  In  reality,  they  are  both  mis- 
taken, and  equally  unentitled  to  the  ho- 
nour they  arrogate  to  themselves.  If  a 
multitude  of  blind  meu  should  set  out  for 
a  certain  city,  and  dispute  about  the 
right  road  till  a  battle  ensued  between 
them,  the  probable  efl'ect  would  be  that 
none  of  them  would  ever  reach  it  ;  and 
such  a  fray,  preposterous  and  shocking  in 
the  extreme,  would  exhibit  a  picture  in 
some  degree  resembling  the  original  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  And  why 
is  not  the  world  thus  occupied  at  present? 
even  because  they  have  exchanged  a  zeal 
that  was  no  better  than  madness,  for  an 
indifference  equally  pitiable  and  absurd. 
The  holy  sepulchre  has  lost  its  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  nations,  called  christian, 
liot  because  the  light  of  true  wisdom  has 
delivered  them  from  a  superstitious  at- 
tachment to  the  spot,  but  because  he  that 
was  buried  in  it  is  no  longer  regarded  by 
them  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The 
exercise  of  reason,  enlighiencd  by  phi- 
losophy, 
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losophy,  has  cured  them  intlecrl  of  the  the  e.xpcnce  of  sucli  uiiJcrtakings.     We 

Piiscry  of  an  abused   undprstaiuiins:,  but  brought  away  an  Indian,  and  having  de- 

togc'thtr  with  the  delusif)n  thry  have  hx";t  bauched  hi'n,  we   sent   him  home  aaaiti 

the  substance,  and  for  the  sal^f  cftl?  lies  to   communicate    the    infection    to    his 

that  were  LM'aflrd  upon  it,  have  (]Tiai  relied  country — fine  sport  to  be  sure,  but  sucU 

■nvth  the  truth  itselt".      Here  th(  n  we  ice  as  will  not  defray  the  cost.    Nations  that 

the  ne  plus  ultia   of  huiiian   wisdom,  at  live  upon  bread-fruit,  and  haVc  no  mines 

least  in  affairs  ot  religion.      It  enliphtens  to  make  thein  worthy  of  our  acquaint- 

the  inind  with  respect  to  nou  essentials,  ance,  will  be    but  little  visited    It    the 

but  with   respect  to  that   Jii    \^hlch    the  future.     So  much  the  belter  for  them  ; 

essence  of  Christianity    con;:iits,    leaves  their  poverty   is    imieed     their    mercy. 

It  perfectly  in  the  dark.     It  can  <iiscover  Yours,   my  dear  friend, 
many  errors  that  in  different    ages  hav6 

disgraced    the   faith,    but  it    is   only    to  LETTER      XL^T. 

make  way  for  the  admission  cS  one  more 

fntal  th;»n  them  all,  u  inch  represents  that  To  Joseph  Hill,  Esq. 

Jbitli  Itself  as    a  delusion.      Why    those 

<>vils  have  been  permitted  shall  be  known  Oct.  'JO,  ViR3. 

hereafter.     t)ne  thing  in  the  n^ean  time  T  should  li-ot  have  been  thus  long  si- 
is  certain  ;  that  the  folly  and  frenzy  of  lent,  had    I    known    with    certainty 

the    professed    disciples    of   fhe  gospel,  where  a  letter  of  mine  might    find   you. 

have  been  more  dangerous  to  its  interests.  Your  summer    excursions   however  are 

ilian  all  the  avowed  hostilities  of  its  ad-  now  at  an  end,  and  addressing  a  line  to 

versaries,  and    perhaps    for    this  cause,  you  in  the  centre  ot   the  busy  scene,   in 

these  mischiefs  might  besutVercd  to  pre-  which  you  spend  your  winter,  I  am  pretty 

vail  for  a  season,  that  its  divine  original  sure  of  my  mark. 

and  nature  might  be  the  more  i-Mustrat-  I  see  the  winter  approaching  without 
ed,  when  it  should  appear  that  it  was  much  concern,  though  a  passionate  lover 
»ble  to  stand  its  ground  for  ages  against  of  fine  weather,  and  the  pleasant  scenes 
that  most  formidable  of  all  attacks,  the  of  summer  ;  but  the  long  evenings  have 
indiscretion  f)f  its  Iriends.  The  outrages  their  comforts  too,  and  there  is  hardly 
that  have  followed  this  perversion  of  the  io  be  found  upon  earth,  i  suppose,  so 
truth,  have  proved  indeed  a  stunibling  snug  a  ciffalure  as  an  Englishman  by 
block  to  i.'idividuals  ;  the  wiiie  of  this  his  fire-side  in  the  winter.  1  mean  how- 
world,  with  all  their  wisdom,  have  not  ever  an  Englishman  that  lives  in  the 
been  ttblelo  distinguish  between  the  bless-  country,  for  in  London  a  is  not  very 
ini^and  nbuse  of  it.  Voltaire  was  otVend-  easy  to  avoid  intrusion.  I  have  two  ladies 
cd,  and  Gibbon  has  turned  his  back,  but  to  read  U),  sometimes  more,  but  never 
the  flock  of  Christ  i"*  still  nourished,  and  less — at  prcseiil  we  are  circumnavigating 
mill  increases,  notwithstanding  the  nn-  the  globe,  and  I  liml  the  old  iiory  with 
b  litfof  a  philosopher  is  able  to  convert  which  I  amused  n)yst  If  some  years  since, 
bread  into  a  stone,  and  a  ilsh  into  a  through  the  great  felicity  of  a  memory 
serpent.  not  very  retentive,  almost  new.  I  am 
1  am  much  oblii;ed  to  ^  ou  for  the  voy-  however  sadly  at  a  loss  for  Gooke's  voy- 
!><ies  which  I  received,  aii<l  begjui  to  read  age,  chu  you  send  it  ?  I  shall  be  glad  of 
last  night.  My  imagination  is  s(t  capti-  Eoster's  too.  These  together  will  make 
vateri  upon  thes^e  occasions,  that  I  seem  the  winter  pass  merrily,  and  you  will 
Jo  partake  with  the  navigators,  in  all  the  much  oblige  nte. 
(iauiiers  they   encountered.     1    lose   my 

anchor:  mv  main-sail  is  rent  into  shreds;  LETTER     XL\II, 

I  kill  a    shark,    and    by   signs    converse  _     .     ^       „,  ...       .-      .. 

wi.h    a   Eaiagon.an,  and  all  this  without  ^'  ^^"  ^^"'-  "  '^^"^"'  ^  '"^'"'-    .  ^ 

moving  from  the  lire-side.     The  princi-  My  dear  William,  ><'ov.  lo,  1783, 

pal  fruits  of  these  urcuits,  that  have  been  T  have  lost,  and  wasted, almost  all  my 
made  around  the  globe,  seem  likely  to  be  writing  time,  in  making  an  alteration 

llie  amusement  of    those   that   slaid    at  'n  the  verses  I  either  inclose,  or  subjoin, 

home.      Discov<.'ries   have     been     made,  for  I  know  not  which  will  be  the  case  at 

but  sucli  (tiiCyvo.Hs  us  willhai:^J):t^i»fy  present.     If  prose  comes  readily,  I  shall 

tians- 
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traiiscri'bc  thcfn  on  another  slwH^t^  other- 
wise on  this.  Yon  will  uiKierstaiid,  be- 
fore you  have  read  many  of  thein,  that 
tliey  are  not  tor  the  preis.  I  lay  yon 
under  no  other  injunctions.  The  unkind 
t)ehaviour  of  our  jicquaintanco,  tlwujih 
it  is  possible,  that  in  some  inbtance>,  it 
jiiav  not  much  atl'ect  our  iiappincss,  n.)r 
eni^agemany  of  our  thuUijhls,  will  sonie- 
■tiines  obtrude  itself  upon  us  with  a  lie^ 
gree  of  importunity,  not  e;isily  resisted, 
himI  then  perhaps,  though  almost  insepsi- 
i>le  of  it  bi-fore,  we  t'ecl  more  than  the 
occasion  will  justify.  In  such  a  moment 
it  was,  that  I  conceived  this  poem,  and 
£ave  loose  to  a  degree  of  resentment  which 
jx'rhaps  1  ought  not  to  have  indulged, 
iiut  which  in  a  cooler  hour  I  cannot  al- 
tqgether  condemn.  My  former  intimacy 
with  the  two  Ciiaracters  was  such,  that 
1  coulii  not  but  feel  myself  provoked  by 
ihe  neglect  with  which  they  both  treated 
jneonii  late  occasion,  Jjo  much  by  way 
of  preface. 

You  ought  not  to  have  supposed,  that 
if  you  had  visited  us  last  summer,  the 
jdeasure  of  the  interview  would  have 
been  all  your  own.  l)y  such  an  imagi- 
nation you  wrong  both  yourself  and  us. 
J)o  you  suppose  we  do  not  love  you  ? 
You  cannot  suspect  your  mother  of  cold- 
ness, and  as  to  me,  assure  your?olf  I  have 
jjo  friend  in  the  world  with  whom  I  com- 
municate without  the  least  reserve,  your- 
self excepted.  Take  heart  then,  and 
when  you  lind  a  favourable  opportunity 
a»  oome,  assure  yourself  of  such  a  wel- 
come from  us  both,  as  3'ou  have  a  right 
V)  look  for.  But  I  have  observed  in  vour 
two  last  letters,  somewhat  of  a  dejection 
and  melancholy,  that  I  am  afraid  you 
<lo  not  siilhcienlly  strive  against.  1  sus- 
j)ect  you  ot  being  too  sedentary.  "  You 
*'  cannot  walk,''  Why  you  cannot  is 
best  known  to  yourself,  i  am  sure  your 
legs  are  long  enough,  and  your  person 
does  not  overload  them.  Bull  beseech 
you  ride,  and  ride  often.  1  think  1  have 
heard  you  say  you  caimot  even  do  that 
without  an  object.  Is  not  health  an  ob- 
ject i  Is  not  a  new  prospect,  whic  h  in 
jnost  countries  is  gained  at  the  end  of 
every  mile,  an  object  ?  Assure  yourself 
that  easy  chairs  are  no  friends  to  cheer- 
fulness, and  that  a  long  winter,  spent  by 
the  fiie-side,  is  a  prelude  to  an  unbealthy 
spring.  Every  thing  1  see  in  the  lield^, 
is  to  mc  an  object,  and  I  can  look  at  the 
jiaiue  rivuletj  urat  a  handsome  tree,  eveiy 


day  of  my  life,  with  nr^w  pleasure.  'I'hia 
indeed  is  partly  the  efTect  of  a  naturiil 
taste  for  rural  beauty,  and  partly  the 
effect  of  habit,  for  I  never  in  all^my  life 
have  lei  slip  the  opportunity  of  breathing 
fresh  air,  and  conversing  with  nature* 
when  1  could  fairly  catch  it.  i  earnestly 
reconunend  a  cultivation  of  the  sanu; 
taste  to  jou,  suspecting  that  you  have 
neglected  it,  and  sutler  for  doing  so. 


LETTER    XLVIir. 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  ^'"v.  24,  178.'. 

A  N  evening  unexpectedly  retired,   and 
which    vour    mother   and    I  spend 
without  company,    (an    occurrence    far 
from   frequent)  aflbrds  me  a  favourable 
opportun.ty  to  write  by  to-morrow's  post, 
which  else  1  could  not  have  found.    You 
arc  very  good   to   consider   nly  literary 
necessities  with  so  much  attention,  and  I 
feel  proportiouably  grateful.    Blair's  Lec- 
tures, (though  1  suppose  they  must  make 
a   part  of  my  private  studirs,  not   bein|; 
ad  cajjtum  fceviinnium)   will  be  perfectly 
welcome.      You  say  you  felt  my   verse.s. 
I  assure  you  that  in  this  you  followed  my 
example,  for  1  felt  lliem  first.     A  man's 
lonlship  is  nothing  to  me,    any   iarther 
than    in  connexion    with    qualities  that 
entitle  him  to  my  respect.     If  he  thinks 
himself  privileged  by  it,  to  treat  me  with 
neglect,   I  am   his  huml/le  servant,  and 
shall  never  be  at  a  loss  to  render  him  an 
equivalent.     I    will  not   however    belie 
my  knowledge  of  mankind  so  much,   as 
to  seem  surprised  at  a  treatment  which 
I  had  abundant  reason  to  expect.     To 
these  men  with  whom  I   was   once  iiitir 
mate,  and  for  many  years,  I  am  no  longer 
necessary,    no  longer  convenient,  or  in 
any  respect  an  object.     They  think   of 
me  as  of  the  man  in  the  moon,  and  whe- 
ther I  have  a  lantern,  or  a  dog  and  fag-? 
got,  or  whether  I  have  neither   of  those 
desirable  accommodations,  is  to  them  a. 
matter  of  perfect  indili'erence  :  upon  thiit 
point  we  are  agreed,    our  indili'erence  i* 
mutual,   and   were   I    to  publish  again, 
which  is  not  possible,  1  should  give  theia 
a  proof  ot  it. 

L'Lstrange's  .Tosephus  has  lately  fur- 
nishtd  us  with  evening  lectures.  But 
tiie  historian  is  so  tediously  circumstan- 
ti-il,  and  the  translator  so  iiisupportably 
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coarse  and  vulgar,  that  wc  are  all  three 
veary  of  him.  How  would  Tacitus  have 
shone  upon  such  a  subject,  threat  master 
as  he  was  of  the  ait  of  debcription,  con- 
cise without  obscurity,  and  afi'ecting 
without  being  poetical.  But  so  it  was 
ordered,  and  for  wise  reasons  no  doubt, 
that  the  greatest  calamities  any  people 
ever  suffered,  and  an  accomplishment  of 
one  of  the  most  sio;nal  pro|>hecies  in  the 
sciipture,  should  be  recorded  by  one  of 
the  worst  writers.  1  he  man  was  a  tem- 
porizer too,  and  courted  the  favour  of 
liis  Roman  masters,  at  (he  e.vpence  of  his 
own  creed,  or  else  an  infidel,  and  al)so- 
lutely  disbelieved  it.  You  will  liiink  ine 
very  didicuit  (o  please,  I  quarrel  with 
Joscphus  for  the  want  of  elegance,  and 
uith  some  of  our  modern  historians  for 
having  too  much.  With  him,  for  run- 
ning right  forward  like  a  gazette,  without 
^toppiIlg  to  make  a  single  observation  by 
the  way,  and  with  them  for  pretending 
to  delineate  characters,  that  existed  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  to  discover  the 
motives  by  wliich  thry  were  influenced, 
Avith  the  same  precision  as  if  they  hud 
been  their  contemporaries. — Simplicity 
IS  become  a  very  rare  quality  in  a  writer. 
In  the  decline  of  great  kingdoms,  and 
Mhere  refinement  in  all  the  arts  is  carried 
to  an  excess,  I  suppose  it  is  always  rare. 
1  he  latter  Roman  writers  are  remarkable 
lor  false  ornament,  they  were  yet  no 
•I'oubt  admired  by  the  readers  of  theii> 
own  day  ;  and  with  respect  to  authors 
if  the  present  a^ra,  the  most  popular 
fimon^  them  appear  to  ine  equally  cen- 
surable on  the  same  account.  Swift  and 
Addison  were  simple. 

Your  mother  wants  room  for  a  post- 
script, so  ni}'  lecture  must  conclude 
abruptly.     Yours. 

LETTER     XLIX. 

Tu  the  same. 

My  dear  Frier.d, 
Tt  is  hard  upon  us  striplings,  who  have 
-*-  uncles  still  living  (N.  B.  I  myself 
have  an  uncle  still  alive)  that  those  ve- 
iieiable  gentlemen  should  stand  in  our 
way,  even  when  the  ladies  are  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  1,  for  instance,  should  find  in 
one  page  of  your  letter,  a  hope,  that  Miss 
Shuttlewortli  would  be  of  your  party, 
and  be  told  in  your  ne.Nt,  that  she  is  en- 


gaged to  your  uncle.  Well,  we  may  per- 
haps never  be  uncles,  but  we  may  reason- 
ably hope  that  the  time  is  coming,  when 
others,  as  young  as  we  are  now,  shall 
envy  us  the  privileges  of  old  age,  and  see 
us  engross  that  share  in  the  attention  of 
the  ladies,  to  which  their  youth  must  as- 
pire in  vain.  Make  our  compliments  if 
you  please  to  your  sister  Eliza,  and  tell 
her  that  we  are  both  mortified  at  having 
missed  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her. 

Balloons  are  so  much  the  mode,    that 
even  in  this  countr}'  we  have  attempted 
a  balloon.     You  may  possibly  remember 
that  at  a  place  called   Weston,   a    little 
more  than  a  mile  from  OIney,  there  lives 
a  family,  whose  name  is  Throckmorton. 
The  present  po^essor  is  a   young  man 
whom  I  remember  a  boy.     He  has  a  wife, 
who  is  young,  genteel,    and   handsome. 
They  are  Papists,  but  much  more  amia« 
ble  than  many   Protestants.     We  Viever 
had   any    intercourse    with  the   family, 
though  ever  since  we  lived  here,  we  have 
enjoyed   the   range    of    their    pleasure- 
grounds,  having   been  favoured  with  a 
key,   which   admits  us  into  all.     When 
this  man  succeeded  to  the  estate,  on  the 
death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  came  to 
settle  at  Weston,  I   sent  him   a  compli- 
mentary card,    requesting  the    continu- 
ance ot   that  privilege,  having  till   then 
enjoyed  it,  by  favour  of  his  mother,  who 
on  that  occasion  went  to  finish  her  days 
at  Bath.     You   may  conclude   that  he 
granted  it,   and  for  about  two  years  no- 
thing more  passed  b^jitween  us.     A  fort- 
night ago,  I  received  an  invitation  in  the 
civilest  terms,  in  which  he  told  me,  that 
the  next  day  he  should  attempt  to  fill  a 
balloon,  and  if  it  would  be  any  pleasure 
to  me  to  be  present,  should  be  happy  to 
see  me.     Your  mother  and  I  went.     The 
whole  country  were  there,  but  the  balloon 
could  not  be  filled.    The  endeavour  was, 
I  bclicve,very  philosophically  made,  but 
such  a  process  depends    for    its   success 
upon  such  niceties  as  make  it  very  pre- 
carious.    Our    reception    was    however 
flattering    to   a  great  degree,  insomuch, 
that  more  notice  seemed  to  be  taken  of 
us,  than  we  could  possibly  have  expect- 
ed,  indeed    rather  more  than  any  of  his 
other  guests.   They  even  seemed  anxious 
to  iccommcnd  themselves  to  our  regards. 
We  drank  chocolate,  and  were  asked  to 
dine,  but  were  engaged.     A  day  or  two 
afterwards,  Mrs.   Uiiwin  and  1    walked 
that  way ,  and  were  overtaken  in  a  shower. 
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I  found  a  trco,  that  I  tliought  wouM 
slieltcr  us  botli,  a  large  elin,  in  a  grove, 
that  fronts  the  mansion.  iMrs.  T.  observ- 
ed us,  and  running  towards  us  in  tlie 
rain,  insisted  on  our  \vali\ing  in.  lie 
was  gone  out.  We  sat  chatting  with 
lur  till  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  then 
at  her  instance  took  a  walk  with  her  in 
the  garden.  The  garden  is  almost  their 
only   walk,  and    is  certainly   the    only 


had  I  not  received  a  letter  from  you  last 
night,  I  should  have  written  by  this  post 
to  enquire  after  your  health.  How  can 
it  be,  that  you,  who  are  not  stationary 
like  mc,  but  often  change  your  situation, 
and  mix  with  a  variety  of  company, 
should  suppose  nie  furnished  with  such 
aljundant  materials,  and  yourself  desti- 
tute. 1  assure  you  faithfully,  that  1  do 
not  llnd  the  soil  of  Olney  prolific  in  th« 


retreat  in  which  they  are  not  liable  to  growth  of  such  articles  as  make  letter- 
interruption.  Sheoilered  us  a  key  of  it,  writing  a  desirable  employment.  No 
in  a  manner  that  made  it  impossible  not     place  contributes  less  to  the  catalogU(? 


to  accept  it,  and  said  she  nouid  send  us 
one  ;  a  few  days  afterwards  in  the  co(d 
of  the  evening,  we  walked  that  way  again. 
We  saw  them  going  toward  the  house, 
and  exchanged  bows  and  curtsies  at  a 
distance,  but  did  not  join  them.  In  a 
few  niiiuites,  when  we  had  passed  the 
house,  and  had  almost  reached  the  gate 
that  opens  out  of  the  park  into  the  ad- 
joining tiL-ld,  I  heard  the  iron  gate  belong- 
ing to  the  court  yard  ring,   and  saw  JMr 


of  incidents,  or  is  more  scantily  supplied 
with  anecdotes  worth  notice. 
We  have 

One  parson,  one  poet,  one  belinan,  one  cryer. 
And  Uie  poor  poet  is  our  only  'squire. 

Guess  then  if  I  have  not  more  reason 
to  expect  two  letters  from  you,  than  you 
one  from  me.    The  principal  occurrence, 
and  that  which  afi'ects  me  most  at  pre- 
T.  advancing  hastily  toward  us,  we  made     sent,  came  to  pass   this   moment.     The 
equal  haste  to  meet  him  ;  he  presented  to     stair-foot  door  being  swelled  by  the  thaw, 
us  the  key,  which  I  told  him  1  esteemed     would  do  any  thing  better  than  it  would 
a  singular  favour,  and  after  a  lew  such     open.     An  attempt  to  force  it  upon  that 
speeches  as  are  made  on  such  occasions,     office  has  been  attended  with  such  a  hor- 
we  parted.     This  happened  about  a  week     rible  dissolution  of  its  parts,  that  we  vvere 
ago.     I  concluded  nothing  less  than  that     immediately    obliged     to    introduce     a 
^11  this  civility,  and  attention,  was  de-     chirurgeoii,  commonly  called  a  carpen- 
signed  on  their  part,  as  a  prelude  to  a     ter,  whose  applications    we    have    some 
nearer  acquaintance  ;  but  here  at  present     hope  will  cure  it  of  a  lock'd  jaw,  and  hea! 
the  matter  rests.      I  should  like   exceed-     its  numerous  fractures.     His  medicine* 
jngly  to  be  on  an  easy  footing  there,  to     are  powerful  clialybeates,  and  A  certain^ 
give  a  morning  call  now  and  then,  and     glutinous  salve,  which  he  tells  mc  is  made. 
to  receive  one,  but  nothing  more.     For     of  the  tails  and  ears   of  animals.     The 
though  he  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable     consequences   however   are   rather    un- 
men  I  ever  saw,  I  could  not  wish  to  visit     favourable  to   my  present  employment, 
him  in  any  other  way  ;  neither  our  house,     which  does  not  well  brook  noise,  busile. 


furniture,  servants,  or  income,  being  such 
as  qualify  us  to  make  entertainments, 
neither  would  I  on  any  account  be  in- 
troduced to    the    neighbouriuff    gentry. 


and  interruption. 

Tliis  being  the  case,  I  shall  not  per- 
haps be  either  so  per:+{3icuous,  or  so  dif- 
fuse, on  the  subject  of  which  you  desire 


Mr.  T.  is  altogether  a  man  of  fashion,     my  sentiments,  as  I  should  be,  but  I  will 
and  respectable  on  every  account.  do  my  best.     Know  then,    that  1  have 

I  have  told  you  a  long  story.  Fare-  learnt  long  since,  of  Abbe  llaynal,  tQ 
veil.  W'e  number  the  days  as  they  pass,  hate  all  msnopolies,  as  injurious,  howso- 
and  are  glad  that  wc  shall  see  vou  and  ever  managed,  to  the  interests  of  coni- 
your  sister  soon.     Yours,  &:c.  merce  at  large  ;  consequently  the  charter 

in  (pie^tion  would  not,  at  any  rate,  be  a' 
L  E  T  T  E  R     E.  favourite  of  mine.     Tliis   however   is   <>i 

itself,    1  confess,  no  sulhcienl  reason  tu 
To  the    same.  justify  the   resumption  of  it.     Bui  such 

reasons  I  think  are  not  wanting.    A  granii 

My  dear  William,  J'l"-  3>  i^et.       gf  that  kind,  it  is  well  known,  is  always 

"VZoiTR  silence  began  to  be  distrcssi^ig.     forfeited  by  the  non-performance  of  the 

-*•    to  both  your  mother  and  me,  ^nii.     condujofls.     And  why  not  equully  for- 
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LETTER      LI. 

To  the  same, 

!\Iy  dear  William,      January  l,  1784. 
"VXZniiN  1  firjt  resolved  to  write   an 
answer  to  your  lart  this  evening,  I 


fcitc-fl  if  those  conditions  are   exceeded  ;     because  a  corporation  of  plunderers  have 
If  the  design  of  it  be  pervcrtci!,  and  its     been   brouj^lit   to  justice, 
operation  extcndec!  to  objects  which  \\\rt?  We  are  well,  and  !ove  vou  all.  I  never 

nperin  the  contempIati(!n  (4thed«nor?     wrote  in  such    a  hnrt-y/nor  in  such  di- 
'i'his  appears  to   nie  to  be  no  niisrepre-     sturbance.     Pardon  the  etfecls,  and  be- 
scntatiori  of  their  case,  whose  charter  is     lieve  me  yours  aflectionatfely. 
supposed  to  be  in  fianger.     It  constitutes 
them  a  trading  coinpanv,  and  gives  'hem 
an  exclusive  right  to  tn.ttic  in  the    East 
Indies.     But  it  does  no  more.     It  invests 
them   witi)    no  sovereignty  ;  it  does  not 
convey  to  them  the  royal  prerogative  of 
making  war  and  peace,  which  the  king 
cannot  alienate,  if  ho  would.     Rrrt   this 
prerogative  they  have  exercised,  and  for- 
getting   the   terms    of  their  institution,     had  no  th'-ught  of  any  thing  more  sub- 
have  possessed  themselves  of  an  immense     lime  than  prose.     But  before  I  beaan,  it 
territory,  which    they  have  ruled  with  a     occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  you  woulJ 
rod  of  iron,  to  which  it  is  impossible  they     "ot  be  displeased  With  an  attempt  to  give 
should  ever,  have  a  right,  unless  such  a     a  jxetical  translation  of  the    lines  you 
one  asit  isadisL'race  to  plead — the  right     sent  me.     Tliey   are  so  beautiful,   that  I 
of  conq'U'st.      '1  he   potentates    of    this     f'-it  the  tenipiation  irresistible.    At  leait, 
country  the)  dash  in  pieces  like  a  potter's     as  the  French  say,  it  was  plus  forie  fjue 
vessel,  as  otten  as  they    please,   tnaking     ntoi ;  a!id   J  acconiingly  complied.      By 
the  happiness  ot  thirty  millions  of  man-     this  means  1  have  lost  an  hour ;  and  whe- 
lind,  a  consid^^ration  subordin:ite  to  that     ther  I  shall  be  able  to  fill  my  sheet  before 
of  their  own  emolument,  oppressfp.:  them     t^upper,   is  as  yet  doubtful.     But  I  will 
as  otten  as  it  may  serve  n  lucrative  pur-     do  my  best. 

pose,  and  in  no  instance,  that  I  have  Tor  your  remarks,  I  thiiili  them  per-' 
iver  heard)  consulting  their  interest  or  frctlyjust.  You  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
iidvantage.  That  government  therefore  trust  your  taste,  or  to  submit  the  trial  of 
IS  bound  to  interfere,  and  to  un-king  it  to  me.  Von  understand  the  use,  and 
these  tyrants,  is  to  ine  self  evident.  y\nd  the  force  of  language,  hs  well  as  any  man. 
It  havKfg  subjugated  so  much  of  tliisjni-  ^  ou  have  quick  feeluig,  anti  you  are  fond 
jeruble  world,  it  is  therefore  necessarv  of  pf«etry.  1  low  is  it  possible  then  that 
'.hat  we  must  keep  possession  of  it,  it  you  should  not  he  a  judge  of  it.  I  ven- 
iippears  to  me  a  duly  so  binding  on  the  ture  to  ha/ard  only  one  alteration,  whichj 
legislature  to  resume  it  from  tlie  hands  as  it  appears  to  nic,  would  amount  to  a 
o|  those  Usurpers,  that  I  should  think  a  little  improvement.  The  seventh  and 
curse,  and  a  bitter  one,  mnst  follow  the  eighth  lines,  I  think,  I  should  like  better 
reglcct  of  it.     But  suppose   this   were     thus — 

*l<'ne,  can  they    be   legally   deprived    of         Asj.irante  levi  zephyro  et  rcdennte  serena 
Tijenr  charter  ?    In  truth  1    think  so.      It         Ann:  ttiuperie  icecundo  e  respite  surgiuit. 
The  abuse  and  perversion  of  a  charter  can 

itnrount  to  a  deteasance  of  it,  noer  were     My  reason  is,  that  the  word   cum  is  re- 

they  so  grossly  y^alpable  sis  in   thi^    in-     peated  too  soon.     At  least  my  ear  does 

jtttnce  ;  never  was  charter  so  justly  for-     not  like  it.  and  when  it  can  be  done  with- 

feiteiL     Neit-hcr  nm  I  at  ill!  afrai(j  that     out  injury  toilie  sense,  there  seems  to  me 

such  a  measure '•boti Id  be  (irawn  into  n     to   be  an  elegance  in  diversifying  the  ex- 

precfdeni,  uiiiess  it  could  be  a  Hedged,  as'     presswn,  as  much  as  possible  upon  simi- 

ii  sufficient  leason    tor   i;ot    hanging  "a     lar  occasions.     It  discovers  a  command 

rogua,  that  perhaps   magistracy    might     of  phrase,  and  gives  a  more  masterly  air 

grow  wanton  in  the  exercise  of  such   a     to  the  piece.     If  e.rf/r7c^a  stood   uncon- 

j)Ower,  and  now  and    then   hang  up    an     nected  with  tclis,   I  should  prefer    your 

honest  man  for  its  amusement.      When     word  wzcrrn/,  to  the  doctor's  i/^^eH^   But 

the  governors  of  the  bank  shall  have  de-     the  latter  seems  to  stand  more  in  direct 

served  the  same  severity  I  hope  they  will     opposition    to    tint   isort  of  extinction, 

meet  with  it.     In  the   mean  tin>e  I    do     which  is  rtVi-rtcd  by  ;r  shaft  or  nrrow.  Id 

nut  think  thtin  s  whit  more  in  jeopardy     the  day-tiine  tiiesta'.s  maybesaid  todie, 
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«ii(l  in  tlio  ni^ht  to  rornvor  their  strcngtli. 
PiM-liiips  the  doctor  hiul  in  his  evf,  that 
Tioljicliiic  ol'Ciriiy's— "  Ifijperio/i's march 
"  t/icij  spij,  iiiid  f: Ik t' ling  s/iaf'ts  of  -uar  !" 
Win  it  IS  ii  bt'autiful  composition.  It  is 
t(''n(ier,  touchiti<;.  luid  elci^ant.  It  is  not 
easy  to  do  it  justice  in  Englisli. 

Many  thanks  for  the  books,  which 
boiiig  most  ftduiirabiy  packed,  came  safe, 
'i  hey  will  tiirnish  us  with  many  a  winter 
evening's  itnuisenient.  We  are  glad,  that 
}ou  intend  to  be  the  carrier  bacit. 

We  rejoice  too,  that  your  cousin  has 
remembered  you  in  her  will.  Themoney 
she  left  to  those  who  attended  her  hearse, 
would  have  been  better  bestowed  upon 
you  :  and  by  this  time  perhaps  she  thinks 
so.  Alas  !  what  an  enquiry  does  that 
thou(;ht  suggest,  and  how  impossible  to 
make  it  to  any  purpose  !  Wiiat  are  tlie 
rmployinents  of  the  departed  spirit  .?  and 
where  does  it  subsist  ?  Has  it  any  cogni- 
sance of  earthly  things?  Is  it  transported 
ro  an  immeasurable  distance  ;  or  is  it 
still,  though  imperceptible  to  us,  con- 
versui\t  with  tiie  same  scene,  and  inte- 
lested  in  what  passes  here?  How  litile 
ue  know  of  a  state  to  which  we  are  all 
destined  ;  and  how  docs  the  obscuriiy, 
that  hangs  over  that  undiscovered  coun- 
try, increase  the  anxiety  we  sometimes, 
feel  as  we  are  jourtu'ying  towards  it  ? 
It  is  sufficient  however,  for  such  us  you, 
and  a  few  more  of  my  acquaintance  to 
know,  that  in  yourscparate  state  you  will 
lie  happy.  )*rovision  is  made  for  your 
reception  ;  ai^d  ynn  will  have  no  cause  to 
regret  aught,  that  you  havelctt  belund. 

I  have  wrilt^'i\  lo  Mr. .    My  letter 

went  this  morning.  How  I  love,  and 
honour,  that  man  I  Tor  many  reasons  1 
dare  not  tell  him,  how  rmich.  I'ut  I 
hate  the  fr^idlty  of  the  style,  in  which  I 
am  forcefl  to  address  him.  That  line  of 
Jiorace — -"  £)u'  tihi  divilias  deilcrant 
artevupte  fnicndi  "■ — was  never  so  appli^ 

cable  to  the  poet's  friend,  as  to.Mr, . 

IMy  hnsom  burns  to  immortalize  him. 
But  prudence  says "  Forbear '.''  and, 
though  a  poet,  I  pay  respect  to  her  in- 
junctions. 

1  sincerely  give  }ou  joy  of  the  gool 
you  have  uncons-ciously  done,  by  your 
♦"xample  nnd  conversation.  That  you 
*eem  to  yourself  not  to  deserve  the  ac- 
knowledgment your  friend  makes  of  it, 
is  a  proof  that  you  do.  C»race  is  blind 
lo  its  own  beauty,  whereas  such  virtues 
*ts  men  liuiy  reach,  wi'hout   it,   are    re- 


markable scir-ad!nirer«i.  May  you  mak«> 
such  impressions  upon  many  of  your 
order!  1  know  none  that  need  ihenx 
more. 

^'ou  do  not  want  my  praises  of  your 

conduc*  towards  Mr. .    It  is  well  for 

him  however,  and  still  better  for  youseif, 
that  you  are  capable  otsuch  a  part.  It  was 
s.iid  of  some  good  man  (my  mcuiKiry  docs 
not  serve  me  with  his  name)  "  do  him 
"  an  ilUfurn,  and  you  make  him  'your 
"  friend  for  ever."  But  it  is  Christianity 
only,  that  forms  such  friends.  .  I  wish 
his  father  may  he  duly  affected  by  this 
instance  and  proof  of  your  superiority  to 
those  ide^s  of  you,  which  he  has  so  un- 
reasonably harboured.  IIo  is  not  in  my 
favour  now,  nor  will  he  upory  any  other 
terms. 

1  laughed  at  the  comments  yon  make 
on  your  own  feelings,  when  the  subject 
ot  ihem  was  a  newspaper  eulogium.  Hut 
it  was  a  laugh  of  pleasure,  and  approbar- 
tion  :  such  indeed  is  the  heart,  and  S(» 
is  it  made  up.  There  are  few  that  can 
do  good,  and  keep  their  own  secret,  none 
perhaps  without  a  struggle.  Yourself, 
and  your  friend ,  are  no  very  com- 
mon instances  of  the  fortitude,  that  is 
necessary,  in  such  a  conflict.  In  former 
days,  I  have  felt  my  heart  beat,  and  every 
vein  throb,  upon  such  an  occasion.  To 
publish  my  own  deed  was  wrong.  ] 
knew  it  to  be  sn.  But  to  conceal  it 
seemed  like  a  voluntary  injury  to  myself. 
Sometimes  I  could  and  sometimes  I  could 
not  sticceed.  My  occasions  for  such 
conflicts  indee<l  \scY(i  not  very  numerous. 
Yours. 

LETTER      ;.H. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Newton. 

My  dear  Frienc?,  Fel».  lO,  i78-», 

n^iJE  morning  is  my  writing  time,  and 
"^  in  the  morning]  have  no  spirits.  So 
much  the  worse  for  my  correspondents. 
Sleep  that  refreshes  my  body,  seems  to 
crij)ple  me  in  every  other  respecti  As 
the  evening  ai)proaches,  I  grovr  more 
alert,  and  when  I  am  retiring  to  bed,  am 
more  fit  for  mental  occupation  than  at 
any  other  time.  .So  it  fares  with  !is, 
whom  they  call  nervous.  By  a  strange 
inversion  of  the  animal  economy,  wo  are 
reariy  to  sleep  when  %Pe  have  most  need 
to  bo  awake,  and  go  to  o(?d  just  when  we 
ir.iglu  sit  up  to  some  pnrpyse.  The  watch 
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is  irregularly  wound  up,  it  goes  in  llie 
niglit  when  it  is  not  wanted,  ami  in  tlie 
day  stands  still.  In  many  ref^pects  we 
have  the  advnntage  of  our  forefathers  the 
Picts.  We  sleep  in  a  whole  skin,  and 
are  not  obliged  to  submit  to  the  painful 
operation  of  punctuating  ourselves  from 
head  to  foot,  iii  order  that  we  may  be 
decently  dressed,  and  fit  to  appear  abroad. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  reason 
enough  to  envy  them  their  tone  of  nerves, 
and  that  flow  of  spirits,  which  effectually 
secured  them  from  all  uncomfortable 
impressions  of  a  gloomy  atmosphere,  and 
from  every  shade  of  melancholy  from 
every  other  cause.  They  understood,  I 
suppose,  the  use  of  vulnerary  herbs,  hav- 
ing frequent  occasion  for  some  skill  in 
surgery,  but  physicians,  I  presume,  they 
had  none,  having  no  need  of  any.  Is  it 
possible,  that  a  creature  like  myaoif,  can 
be  descended  from  such  progenitors,  in 
nhom  there  appears  not  a  tingle  trace  of 
family  resemblance  .'  What  an  alteration 
have  a  few  ages  made  !  'I'hey,  without 
cloathing,  would  defy  the  severest  season, 
and  I,  with  all  the  accommodations  that 
art  has  since  invented,  am  hardly  secure 
even  in  the  mildest.  If  the  wind  blows 
upon  me  when  my  pores  are  open,  1  catch 
cold.  A  cough  is  the  consequence.  I 
suppose  iftuch  a  disorder  could  have 
seized  a  Pict,  his  friends  would  have 
concluded  that  a  bone  had  stuck  in  his 
throat,  and  that  he  was  in  some  danger 
of  choking,  'i'hcy  would  perhaps  have 
addrest  themselves  to  the  cure  of  his 
cough,  by  thrusting  their  fingers  into  his 
jiullet,  which  would  only  have  exaspe- 
rated the  case.  Rut  they  would  never 
have  thought  of  administering  laudanum, 
my  only  remedy.  Tor  this  difference 
however,  that  has  oblaiiied  between  me 
and  my  ancestors,  I  am  indebted  to  the 
luxurious  practices,  and  enfeebling  self- 
jndulgonce,  of  a  long  line  of  grandsires, 
who)  from  generation  to  generation,  have 
been  employed  in  deteriorating  the  breed, 
till  at  last  the  collected  etl'ects  of  all  their 
follies  have  centered  in  my  puny  self.  A 
man  indeed,  hut  not  in  the  image  of 
those  that  went  before  me.  A  man,  who 
sigh  and  groan,  wlio  wear  out  life  in  de- 
jection and  oppression  of  spirits,  and  who 
injver  think  of  the  Aborigines  of  the 
country  to  which  I  belong,  without  wish- 
ing that  I  had  been  born  among  thcin. 
'i'he  evil  is  without  a  remedy,  unless  the 
agfs  that  are  p-assed  could  be  recalled, 


my  whole  pedigree  be  permitted  to  live 
again,  and  being  properly  admonished  to 
beware  of  enervating  sloth  and  refine- 
ment, would  preserve  their  hardiness  of 
nature  unimpaired,  and  transmit  the  de- 
sirable quality  to  their  posterity.  I  once 
saw  Adam  in  a  dream.  We  sometimes 
say  of  a  picture  that  we  doubt  not  its 
likeness  to  the  original,  though  we  never 
saw  him  ;  a  judgment  we  have  some  rea- 
son to  form,  when  the  face  is  strongly 
charactered,  and  the  features  full  of  ex* 
pression.  So  1  think  of  my  visionary 
Adam,and  for  a  similar  reason.  His  figure 
was  awkward  indeed  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  evident  that  he  had  never  been  taught 
by  a  Frenchman  to  hold  his  head  erect, 
or  to  turn  out  his  toes  ;  to  dispose  grace- 
fully of  his  arms,  or  to  simper  without  a 
meaning.  But  if  INIr.  Bacon  was  called 
upon  to  pro<luce  a  statue  of  Hercules,  he 
need  not  wish  for  a  juster  pattern.  He 
stood  like  a  rock  ;  the  size  of  his  limbs, 
the  prominence  of  his  muscles,  and  the 
height  of  his  stature,  all  conspired  to 
bespeak  him  a  creature  whose  strength 
had  suffered  no  diminution,  and  who  be- 
ing the  first  of  his  race,  did  not  come 
into  the  world  under  a  necessity  of  sus. 
taining  a  load  of  infirmities,  derived  to 
him  from  the  intemperance  of  others. 
He  was  as  much  stouter  than  a  Pict,  as 
I  suppose  a  Pict  to  have  been  than  I. 
Upon  my  hypothesis  therefore,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  declension,  in  point  of 
bodily  vigour,  from  Adam  down  to  me, 
at  least  if  my  dream  were  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  that  gentleman,  and  deserve 
the  credit  I  cannot  help  giving  it,  such 
must  have  been  the  case.  Yours,  mj 
dear  friend. 


LETTER     UlL 
To  the  same. 

Olney.  March  11, 1784. 

Inr.TUKN  you  many  thanks  for  your 
apology,  which  1  have  read  with  great 
jileasure.  You  know  of  old  that  your 
stile  always  pleases  me  ;  and  having,  in 
a  former  letter,  given  you  the  reasons  for 
which  1  like  it,  1  spare  you  navj  the  pain 
of  a  repetition.  The  spirit  too,  in  which 
you  write,  pleases  me  as  much.  But  I 
perceive  that,  in  some  cases, it  is  possible 
to  be  severe,  and  at  the  same  lime  per- 
fectly good-leinp<^red  ;   in  all  cases,  I 
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suppose,  where  \vt»  suft'cr  by  an  injurious 
and  unreasonable  attack,  and  can  justify 
our  conduct  by  a  plain  and  simple  njfr- 
rative.  On  such  dccasion'*,  truth  itself 
seems  a  satire,  bccaii;<o  by  implication, 
at  least,  it  convicts  our  adversaries  of 
the  want  of  charity  and  candour.  For 
this  reason,  perhaps,  you  will  find,  (hat 
you  have  made  many  aiij;ry,  thoUi;h  \ou 
&re  not  so  ;  and  it  is  possible,  they  may 
be  the  more  angry  upon  that  very  ac- 
count. To  assert,  and  to  prove,  tbat  an 
enlightened  minister  of  the  gospel  may, 
without  any  violation  of  his  conscience, 
and  even  upon  the  ground  of  prudence 
and  propriety,  continue  in  the  establish- 
ment ;  and  to  do  this  with  the  most  ab- 
solute cotrposure,  must  bo  very  provoking 
to  the  dignity  of  some  dissenting  doctors  ; 
and,  to  nettle  them  still  the  more,  you  in 
a  manner  impose  upon  tlicm  the  necessity 
of  being  silent,  by  declaring,  that  you 
will  be  so  yourself.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  apo- 
logy will  do  good.  It  it  should  irritate 
some,  who  have  more  zeal  than  know- 
lege,  and  more  of  bigotry  than  of  either, 
it  ma}'  serve  to  enlarge  the  views  of  others, 
and  to  convince  them  that  there  may  be 
grace,  truth,  and  eflicacy,  in  the  mini^try 
of  a  church,  of  which  they  are  not  mem- 
bers. I  wish  it  success,  and  all  that 
attention  to  which,  both  from  the  nature 
of  the  suliject,  and  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  treated  it,  it  is  so  well  en- 
title.J. 

The  patronage  of  the  East  Indies  will 
be  a  dangerous  weapon,  in  whatever 
hands.  I  have  no  prospect  of  a  deliver- 
ance for  this  country,  but  the  same  that 
I  have  of  a  possibility  that  we  may  one 
day  be  disencumbered  of  our  ruinous 
possessions  in  the  l''.ast. 

Our  good  neighbours,  who  have  so 
successfully  knocked  away  our  Western 
crutch  from  under  us,  seem  to  design  us 
the  same  favour  on  the  opposite  side,  in 
which  case  we  shall  be  poor,  but  1  think 
we  shall  stand  a  better  chance  to  be  free  ; 
and  I  had  rather  drink  water-gruel  for 
breakfast,  and  be  no  man's  slave,  than 
wear  a  chain,  and  drink  tea  as  usual. 

I  have  just  room  to  add,  that  we  love 
you  as  usual,  and  are  your  aft'ectionate 
\Vi!liatr.  and  Mary. 


I.  F,  T  T  E  R    LIV. 
To  the  same. 

IMy  dear  Friend,  March  10,  i781. 

T  WISH  jt  were  in  my  power  to  give  you 
any  account  of  the  Marquis  Carac- 
cioli.  Some  years  since  I  saw  a  shcrt 
history  of  him  in  the  Review,  of  which 
I  recollect  no  particulars,  except  that  he 
was  (and  for  aught  I  know  may  be  still) 
an  ofticer  in  the  Prtissian  service.  I 
have  two  volumes  of  hisvvorks,  lent  me 
by  Lady  Austen.  One  is  upon  the  sub- 
ject oi  self-acquaintance,  and  the  other 
treats  of  the  art  of  conversing  with  the 
same  gentleninn.  Had  I  pursued  my 
purpose  of  translating  him,  my  desiiru 
was  to  have  furnished  myself,  it  possible, 
with  some  authentic  account  of  him, 
which  1  suppose  may  be  procured  at 
any  bookseller's  who  deals  in  foreign 
publications.  But  for  the  reasons  given 
in  ni3'  last  I  have  laid  aside  the  design. 
There  is  something  in  his  style  that 
touches  me  exceedingly,  and  which  I  do 
not  know  how  to  describe.  I  should  call 
it  pathetic,  if  it  were  occasionfiUy  only, 
and  never  occurred  but  when  his  subject 
happened  to  be  particularly  affecting. 
But  it  is  utiiversal ;  he  has  not  a  sentence 
that  is  not  marked  with  it.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  I  may  describe  it  better  by  say- 
ing, that  his  whole  work  has  an  air  of 
pious  and  tender  melancholy,  which  to  ■ 
me,  at  least,  is  extremely  agreeable. 
This  property  of  it,  which  depends  per- 
haps altogether  upon  the  arrangement  of 
his  words,  and  the  modulation  of  his  sen- 
tences, it  would  be  very  difficult  to  pre- 
serve in  a  translation.  I  do  not  know 
that  our  language  is  capable  of  being  so 
managed,  and  rather  su'-pect  that  it  is 
not,  iind  that  it  is  peculiar  to  the  French, 
because  it  is  not  unfrequent  among  their 
writers,  and  I  never  saw  any  thing  simi- 
lar to  it  in  our  own. 

]\I\'  evenings  are  devoted  to  books.  I 
read  aloud  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
party,  thus  making  amends  by  a  vocite- 
ration  of  two  hours  for  ray  silence  at 
other  times.  Weare  in  good  health,  and 
wailing  as  patiently  as  we  can,  for  the 
end  of  this  second  winter.  Yours,  my 
dear  friend. 
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L  E  1  T  E  R     LV. 
To  the  Rev.  Williayn  Uniein. 

My  dear  William,  April  5.  1784. 

T  THANKED  you  in  my  last  for  John- 
son, I  now  thank  you,  with  more  em- 
phasis, for  Reattie,  the  most  a<ireeable 
and  amiable  writer  I  ever  met  with  :  the 
only  author  I  have  seen  whose  critical 
and  philosophical  it  searches  are  divt-r- 
^iiied  and  embellished  by  a  poetical  ima. 
gination,  that  makes  even  the  driest  sub, 
ject,  and  the  leanest,  a  feast  for  an  epi- 
cure in  books.  He  is  so  much  at  his 
case  too,  that  his  own  character  appears 
in  every  page,  and,  which  is  very  rare, 
ive  see  not  only  the  writer,  but  the  man  ; 
and  that  man  so  gentle,  so  well  tempered, 
so  happy  in  his  religion,  and  so  humane 
in  his  philosophy,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
loveTiiin  if  one  has  any  sense  of  what  is 
lovely.  If  you  have  not  his  poem  called 
the  Minstrel,  and  cannot  borrow  it,  1 
must  beg  you  to  buy  it  for  me;  for  though 
I  cannot  atford  to  deal  largely  in  so  ex- 
pensive a  commodity  as  books,  I  must 
afford  to  purchase  at  least  the  poetical 
works  of  Beattie.  I  have  read  six  of 
Blair's  Lectures,  and  what  do  I  say  of 
Blair  i*  '1  hat  he  is  a  sensible  man,  mas- 
ter of  his  subject,  and  excepting  here 
and  there  a  Scotticism,  a  good  writer,  so 
far  at  least  as  perspicuity  of  expression, 
and  method,  contribute  lo  make  one. 
But  oh  the  sterility  of  that  man's  fancy  ! 
jf  indeed  he  has  any  such  faculty  belong- 
ing to  him.  l*erhaps  philosophers,  or 
men  designed  fur  such,  are  sometimes 
Lorn  without  one  ;  or  perhaps  it  withers 
for  want  ofexcrcise.  However  that  may 
be,  Doctor  Blair  has  such  a  brain  as 
Shukcspear  somewhere  describes — "  dry 
as  the  remainder  biscuit  after  a  voyage." 

1  take  it  for  granted,  that  these  good 
men  are  philosophically  correct  (for  they 
are  bnili  agreed  upon  the  subject)  in 
their  account  of  the  origin  of  language  ; 
and  if  the  scripture  had  left  us  in  the 
dark  upon  thai  article,  1  should  very  rea- 
dily adopt  tiieir  hypothe-is  for  want  of 
better  inforniaiion.  I  should  suppose 
for  instance,  tluit  man  made  his  first  ef- 
fort in  speech,  in  the  way  of  an  inter- 
jection,and  that  ah,  or  oh,  being  uttered 
with  w.indertul  gesticulation,  and  variety 
ol  iiititude,  must  bii\e  left  his  powers  of 


expression  quite  exhausted  ;  that  in  a 
course  of  time  he  would  invent  many 
names  for  many  things,  but  first  for  th» 
objects  of  his  daily  wants.  An  apple 
would  consequently  be  called  an  apple, 
and  perhaps  not  many  years  would  elapse 
before  the  appellation  would  receive  the 
sanction  of  general  use.  In  this  case, 
and  upon  this  supposition,  seeing  one  in 
the  hand  of  another  man,  he  would  ex- 
claim with  a  most  moving  pathos,  "Oh 
"  appie  !" — well  and  good — oh  apple  I 
is  a  very  afl'ecling  speech,  but  in  the  mean 
time  it  profits  him  nothing.  The  man 
that  holds  it,  eats  it,  and  he  goes  away 
with  Oh  apple  in  his  mouth,  and  with 
nothing  better.  Reflecting  on  his  dis- 
appointment, and  that  perhaps  it  arose 
from  his  not  being  more  explicit,  he  con- 
trives a  term  to  denote  his  idea  of  trans- 
fer or  gratuitous  communication,  and  the 
next  occasion,  that  offers  of  a  similar 
kind,  performs  his  part  accordingly.  His 
speech  nowstands  thus,  "Oh give  apple!" 
The  apple-holder  perceives  himself  called 
upon  to  part  with  his  fruit,  and,  having 
satisfied  his  own  hunger,  is  perhaps  not 
unwilling  to  do  so.  But  unfortunately 
there  is  still  room  for  a  mistake,  and,  a 
third  person  being  present,  he  gives  the 
apple  to  him.  Again  disappointed,  and 
again  perceiving  that  his  language  has 
not  all  the  precision  that  is  requisite,  the 
orator  retires  lo  his  study,  and  there 
after  much  deep  thinking,  conceives  that 
the  insertion  of  a  pronoun,  whose  office 
shall  be  to  signify  that  he  not  only  wants 
the  apple  to  be  given,  but  given  to  him- 
self, will  remedy  all  defects;  he  uses  it 
the  next  oppr-rlunity,  and  succeeds  to  a 
wonder,  obtains  the  apple,  and  by  his 
success,  such  credit  to  his  invention,  that 
pronouns  continue  to  be  in  great  repute 
ever  after. 

Now  as  my  two  syllable-mongers, 
Beattie  and  Blair,  both  agree  that  lan- 
guage was  originally  inspired,  and  that 
the  great  variety  of  languages  we  find 
upon  earth  at  present,  took  its  rise  from 
the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  J  am 
not  perfectly  convinced  that  there  is  any 
just  occasion  to  invent  this  very  ingeni- 
ous solution  of  a  difficulty,  which  scrip-: 
ture  has  solved  already.  My  opinion 
however  is,  if  I  may  presume  to  have  an 
opinion  of  my  own,  so  ditferent  from 
theirs,  who  are  so  much  wiser  than  m}'- 
self,  that  if  man  had  been  his  own  teach- 
er, 
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er,  and  had  acquired  Iiis  words  and  his 
phrases  only  as  nccossity  ur  convoiiieiice 
had  prompted,  his  progress  must  have 
been  considerably  slower  than  it  was, 
and  ill  Homer's  days  the  production  of 
such  a  poem  as  the  Iliad  impossible. 
On  the  contrary,  I  doubt  not  Adam  on 
the  very  day  ol  his  creation,  was  able  to 
expjess  himself  in  terms  both  forcible 
and  eleoanc,  and  that  he  was  at  no  loss 
for  sublime  diction,  and  logical  combi- 
nation, when  he  wanted  to  praise  his 
Maker.     Yours,  my  dear  friend. 


LETT  E  II    LVI. 

To  the  same, 

INIy  dear  William,  April  r:i    1781.. 

T  WISH  I  had  both  burning  words  and 
-*•  bright  thoughts.  But  1  have  at  pre- 
sent neither.  My  head  is  not  itself. 
Having  had  an  unpleasant  night,  and  a 
melancholy  day,  and  having  already 
written  a  long  letter,  I  do  not  find  my- 
self in  point  of  spirits  at  all  qualified 
either  to  burn  or  shine.  The  post  sets 
out  early  on  'J'uesday.  The  morning  is 
the  only  time  of  exercise  with  me.  In 
order  therefore  to  keep  it  open  for  that 
•purpose,  and  to  comply  with  your  desire 
of  an  immediate  answer,  I  give  you  as 
much  as  I  can  spare  of  the  present  even- 

Since  I  dispatched  my  last,  Blair  has 
crept  a  little  farther  into  my  favour.  As 
his  ^ubj(:C^s  impTove,  he  improves  wi'h 
t!iem  ;  but  upon  the  wli(»le  I  account 
him  a  dry  writer,  useful  no  doubt  as  an 
instructor,  but  as  little  entertnining,  as 
with  so  much  knowledge,  it  is  possible 
to  be.  His  language  is  (except  Swift's) 
the  least  figurative  I  renumber  to  have 
seen,  and  the  few  figures  found  in  it  are 
not  always  happily  employed.  I  take 
him  to  be  a  critic  very  little  animatetl  by 
what  he  reads,  who  jalher  reasons  about 
the  beauties  of  an  author  than  really 
tastes  them,  and  who  finds  that  a  passage 
i^  praise-worthy,  not  because  it  charnjs 
him,  but  because  it  is  accommodated  to 
the  laws  of  criticism,  in  that  case  made 
and  provided.  I  have  a  little  complied 
with  your  desire  of  marginal  annotdtions, 
and  should  have  denlt  in  them  more 
largely,  had  I  read  the  books  to  myself  ; 
but  being  reader  to  the  ladies,  I  have  not 
always  time  to  settle  my  own  opinion  of 


a  doubtful  expression,  much  less  to  sug- 
gest an  emendation.  1  have  not  censured 
a  particular  observation  in  the  book, 
though,  when  I  met  with  it,  it  displeased 
me.  I  this  moment  recollect  it,  and 
may  as  well  therefore  note  it  here.  He 
is  commending,  and  deservedly,  that  most 
noble  description  of  a  thunder  storm  in 
the  first  Georgic,  which  ends  with 

Iiigcniiuaiit  aiislri  et  dciisissimus  iniber. 

Being  in  haste,  I  do  not  refer  to  the  vo- 
lume for  his  very  words,  but  my  memory 
Will  serve  me  with   the   matter.      When 
poets  describe,  he  says,  they  should  al- 
ways select  such   circumstances   of  the 
subject  as  are  least  obvious,  and  therefore 
most  striking. — -He  therefore  admires  the 
ctlects  of  the  thunder-bolt  splitting  moun- 
tains, and  filling  a  nation  with  astonish- 
ment, but  quarrels  with  the  closing  mem- 
ber of  the  period,  as  containing  particu- 
lars of  a  storm  not  worthy  of  \  irgil's  no- 
tice, because   obvious  to    the  notice  of 
all.     But  here  I   differ   fiom    him  ;   not 
being  able  to  conceive  that  wind  and  rain 
can  be  improper  in   the  description  of  a 
ten) pest,   or  how    wind  and  rain  could 
possibly  be  more    poetically   described. 
Virgil  is  indeed  remarkable  for  finishing 
his  periods  well,    and   never  comes  to  a 
stop  but  with  the  most  consummate  dig- 
nity of  numbers  and  expression,  and  in 
the  instance  in  question,  I  think,  his  skill 
in  this  respect  is   remarkably  displayed. 
The    line   is   perfectly   majestic    in    its 
march.     As  to  the  wind,  it  is  such  only 
as  the   word    ingeminuiit  could  describe, 
and  the  words  (lensis^unus  imbcr  give  one 
an  idea  of  a  shower  indeed,    but  of  such 
a  shower  as  is   not   very  common,    and 
such  a  one  as   only    Virgil   could   have 
done  jnstice  to  by  a  single  epithet.      Far 
therefote  from  agreeing   with  the  doctor 
in  his  stricture,  I  do  not  think  the  ^Eneid 
contains  a  nobler  line,   or  a  description 
mure  magnificently  finished. 

We  are  glad   that  Dr.  C •  has  sin« 

gled  you  out  upon  this  occasion.  Your 
performance  we  doubt  not  will  justify  his 
choice  :  fear  not — you  have  a  heart  tliat 
can  feel  upon  charitable  occasions,  and 
therefore  will  not  fail  you  upoa  this. 
The  bui  niiig  wordsw  ill  come  fast  enough, 
when  the  sensibility  is  sucli  as  yours« 
Yours,  my  dear  Iriend. 

3H2 
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L  E  T  T  E  R    LVII. 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  ^I^y  8,  1784. 

'^LT'ou  do  well  to  make  your  letters  mer- 
ry ones,  though  not  very  merry 
yourbeir,  and  that  both  for  my  sake  and 
your  own  ;  for  your  own  sake,  because 
it  sometime^)  happens  that  by  assuming 
an  jiir  of  chcerlulness,  ue  become  cheer- 
ful in  reality;  iind  for  mine,  because  I 
have  always  more  need  of  a  laut;ii  than 
»  cry,  being  somewhat  disposed  lo  me- 
lancholy by  natural  temperament,  as 
well  as  by  other  causes. 

It  was  long  since,  and  even  in  the  in- 
fancy of  John  Gilpin,  recommended  to 
ine  by  a  lady,  now  at  Bristol,  to  write  a 
sequel.  But  having  always  observed,!  h^.t 
authors,  rialt'.d  with  tlie  success  of  a  fiist 
part,  ha\  0  fallen  below  themselves,  when 
they  have  attempted  a  second,!  had  more 
prudence  tlian  to  take  her  counsel.  I 
want  you  to  read  the  history  of  that  hero, 
published  by  Bladon,  and  to  tell  me  what 
it  is  made  of.  But  buy  it  not.  For, 
pufied  as  it  is  in  the  papers,  it  can  be 
but  a  bookseller's  job,  and  mu.vt  be  dear 
at  the  price  of  two  shillings.  In  the  last 
pacquet  but  one  that  I  received  fromJ<din- 
son,  he  asked  me  if  1  had  any  improve- 
mentsof  John  Gilpm  in  hand, or  if  I  design- 
ed an\;  for  that  to  print  only  the  original 
again,  would  be  to  publish  what  has  been 
hackr;ied  m  every  magazine,in every  news- 
paper, and  in  every  street.  I  answered, 
that  the  copy  which  1  sent  him  contained 
two  or  three  small  variations  iVom  the 
first,  except  which  1  had  none  to  pro- 
pote,  and  if  he  thought  him  now  too  trite 
to  make  a  part  of  my  volume,  1  should 
willingly  acquiesce  m  his  judgment.  I 
take  it  for  granted  therefore,  that  he  will 
not  bring  up  the  rear  of  my  poems  ac- 
cording to  my  first  intention,  and  shall 
not  be  sorry  for  the  omission.  It  may 
spring  f.oni  a  principle  of  pride  ;  but 
spring  from  what  it  may,  I  feel,  and  have 
long  jelr,  a  (Hsinclinalion  to  a  public 
avowal  that  he  is  mine;  and  since  he 
became  so  popular,  1  have  felt  it  more 
than  ever,  not  that  1  should  have  express- 
ed a  sciuple,  if  Johnson  had  not.  But 
a  fear  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  that  I 
might  exjiose  myself  to  a  charge  of  va- 
nity by  admitting  him  into  my  book,  and 
that  some  people  would  iin.pute  it  to  mc 


as  a  crime.  Consider  what  the  world  is 
made  of,  and  you  will  not  find  my  suspi- 
cions chimerical.  Add  to  this,  that  when 
on  correcting  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
book  of  the  'I'ask,  I  came  to  consider  the 
solemnity  and  sacred  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects there  han;lle(l,  it  seemed  to  me  an 
incongruity  at  the  least,  not  to  call  it  by 
a  harsher  name,  to  follow  up  such  pre- 
mises with  such  a  conclusion.  I  am  well 
content  therefore  with  having  laughed, 
and  made  others  laugh,  and  will  build 
my  hopes  of  success,  as  a  pott,  upon 
more import<int  matter. 

In  our  printing  business  we  now  jog 
on  merrily  enough.  The  coming  week 
will,  I  hope,  bring  me  to  an  end  of  the 
'la^k,  and  the  next  lortnight  to  an  end 
ol  the  whole.  I  am  glad  to  have  Paley 
on  my  side  in  the  atlair  of  education.  He 
is  ccrtaiidy  on  all  subjects  a  sensible 
man,  and  on  such,  a  wise  one.  But  I 
am  mistaken,  if  Tirocinium  do  not  make 
some  of  my  friends  angry,  and  procure 
me  enen)ies  not  a  few.  'I'here  is  a  sting 
in  verse  that  prose  neither  has,  nor  can 
have,  and  I  do  not  know,  that  schools 
in  the  gross,  and  especially  public  schools, 
have  ever  been  so  pointedly  condemned 
belore.  But  they  are  become  a  nuisance, 
a  pest,  an  abomination,  and  it  is  fit  that 
the  eyes  and  noses  of  mankind  should, 
if  possible,  be  opened  to  perceive  it. 

This  isindeed  an  author's  letter ;  but 
it  is  an  author's  letter  to  his  frienil.  If 
you  will  be  the  friend  of  an  author,  you 
must  expect  such  letters.  Come  July, 
and  come  yourself,  with  as  many  of  your 
exteiior selves  as  can  pos;5ibly  come  with 
you  ! 

Yours, my  dearWilliam,  aft'eclionately, 
and  with  your  mother's  remembrances. 
Adieu. 


LETTER     LVIil. 
To  the  Rev.  John  Nexiion, 

My  dear  Friend,  July  5,  1784. 

ADEAKTH  of  materials,  a  conscious- 
ness that  my  subjects  are  for  the 
most  part,  and  must  be  uninteresting  and 
unimportant,  but  above  all,  a  poverty  of 
animal  spirits,  that  makes  writing  much 
a  great  fatigue  to  me,  have  occasioned 
my  choice  of  smaller  paper.  Acquiesce 
in  the  justness  of  these  reasons  for  the 
present;  and  if  ever  the  times  should 

jnend 
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mend   with    me,  I  sincerely  promise  to 
amend  with  thiin. 

Homer  says  on  a  certain  occasion,  that 
Jupiter,  when  he  was  wanted  at  home, 
was  gone  to  partal\e  of  an  entertainment 
provided  for  him  by  the  ^lUhiopians.  If 
by  Jupiter  we  undt-rstand  ilic  weather, 
or  the  season,  as  the  ancients  frequently 
did,  we  may  say,  that  our  English  Jupi- 
ter has  been  absent  on  account  of  some 
such  invitation  :  during  the  whole  month 
of  June  he  left  us  to  experience  almost 
the  rigours  of  winter.  This  fine  day, 
however,  afiords  us  some  hope  that  the 
feast  IS  ended,  and  that  we  ^hall  enjoy 
his  company  without  the  interference  of 
his  iEtiiiopian  friends  again. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  wise  men  of  an- 
tiquity could  entertain  a  real  reverence 
for  the  fabulous  rubbish  which  they  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  religion  ?  We, 
who  have  been  favoured  from  our  infancy 
with  so  clear  a  light,  are  perhaps  hardly 
competent  to  decide  the  question,  and 
Tnay  strive  in  vain  to  imagine  the  absur- 
dities, that  even  a  good  understanding 
may  receive  as  truths,  when  totally  un- 
aided by  revelation.  It  seems  however, 
that  men,  whost'  conceptions  upon  other 
subjects  were  often  sublime,  whose  rea- 
soning powers  were  undoubtedly  equal 
to  our  own,  and  whose  maragtnient  in 
matters  of  jurisprudence,  that  required 
a  very  industrious  examir.fition  of  evi- 
dence, was  as  acute  and  subtle  as  that  of 
a  modern  attorney-general,  could  not  be 
the  dupes  of  such  imposture,  as  a  ciiild 
among  us  would  detect  and  laugh  at.  Ju- 
venal, I  remember,  introduces  one  of  his 
satires  with  an  observation,  that  there 
Were  some  in  his  day  who  had  the  hardi- 
ness to  laugh  at  the  stories  of  Tartarus 
and  Styx  and  Charon,  and  of  the  frogs 
that  croak  upon  the  banks  of  Lethe,  giv- 
ing his  reader,  at  the  same  time,  cause 
to  suspect,  that  he  was  himself  one  of 
that  profane  number.  Horace,  on  the 
other  hand,  declares  in  sober  sadness, 
that  he  would  not  for  all  the  world  get 
into  a  boat  with  a  man  who  had  divulged 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Yet  we  know, 
that  those  mysteries,  whatever  they  might 
be,  were  altogether  as  unworthy  to  be 
esteemed  divine,  as  the  mythology  of 
the  vulgar.  How  then  must  we  deter- 
mine ?  If  Horace  were  a  good  and  or- 
thodox heathen,  how  came  Juvenal  to 
be  such  an  ungracious  libertine  in  prin- 
ciple, as  to  ridicule  the  doctrines  which 


the  other  held  as  sacred  ?  Their  oppor- 
tunities of  information,  and  their  mental 
advantages  were  equal.  I  feel  myself 
rather  inclined  to  believe,  that  .Juvenal's 
avowed  inlidelity  was  sincere,  and  that 
Horace  was  no  better  than  a  canting  hy-. 
p'>crilical  professor. 

You  must  grant  me  a  dispensation  for 
saying  any  thing,  whether  it  be  sense,  or 
non-sense,  upon  the  subject  of  politics. 
It  is  truly  a  matter,  in  which  I  am  so 
little  interested,  that  were  it  not  that  it 
sometimes  serves  me  for  a  theme,  when 
I  can  find  no  other,  I  sliould  never  men- 
tion it.  I  would  forfeit  a  large  sum,  if  af- 
ter advertising  a  month  in  the  Gazette, 
the  minister  of  the  day,  whoever  he  may 
be,  could  discover  a  man  that  cares  about 
him,  or  his  measures,  so  little  as  I  do. 
When  I  say,  that  I  would  forfeit  a  large 
sum,  I  mean  to  have  it  understood,  that 
I  would  forfeit  such  a  sum,  if  I  had  it. 
if  Mr.  Pitt  be  indeed  a  virtuous  man,  as 
such  I  respect  him.  But  at  the  best,  I 
fear,  that  he  will  have  to  say  at  last  with 
JEm'hs, 

Si  Pergama  dextra 
Defendi  posseiit,  eiiam  liac  defensa  fuissent. 

Be  he  what  he  may,  I  do  not  like  his 
taxes.  At  least  I  am  mu'di  disposed  to 
quarrel  v.ith  some  of  them.  The  addi- 
tional duty  upon  candies,  by  which  the 
poor  will  be  much  afiected,  hurts  me 
most.  He  says,  indeed,  ttiat  they  will 
but  little  feel  it,  because  even  now  they 
can  hardly  afibrd  the  use  of  them.  He 
had  certainly  put  no  compassion  into  his 
budget,  when  he  produced  from  it  this 
tax,  and  such  an  argument  to  support  it. 
Justly  translated,  it  seems  to  amount  to 
this — "  Make  the  necessaries  of  life  too 
"  expensive  for  the  poor  to  reach  them, 
"  and  you  will  save  their  money.  If  they 
"  buy  but  few  candles,  they  will  pay  but 
"  little  tax  ;  and  if  they  buy  none,  the 
*'  tax  as  to  them,  will  be  annihilated." 
True.  But.  in  the  mean  time,  they  will 
break  their  shins  against  their  furr;iture, 
if  they  have  any,  and  will  be  but  little  the 
richer,  vvhen  the  hours,  in  whicli  they 
might  work,  if  they  could  see,  shall  be 
deducted. 

I  have  bought  a  great  dictionary,  and 
want  nothing  but  Latin  authc-rs,  to  fur- 
nish me  with  the  use  of  it.     Had   I  pur- 
chased them  first,  I  had  began  at  the  right 
3  H  3     ■  tnd. 
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end. 

sccch  you  admire  my  prudence 

Vivite,  valcte,  ct  mementote  nostrura. 

Yours  affectionately. 

LETTER    LIX. 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  J"'y  '2«,  1781. 

T  MAY  perhaps  be   short,   but    am   not 
"*■   wiDing  that  you  should  go  to  L)  ming- 

ton  without  first  having  had  a  line  from  and  when  I  see  them,  I  shall  rejoice 
me.  I  know  that  place  well,  having  spent         J  saw  the  advertisement   of  your   ad- 

si.x  weeks  there,  above  twenty  years  ago,  versary's  book,     lie  is  happy  at  least  in 

'J'he  town  is  neat,  and   tine  country  de-  this,   that,   whether  he    have   brains  or 

lightful.     You  walk  well,  and  will  con-  none,  he  strikes  without  the  danger  of  be- 

sequenlly  find  a  part  of  the  coast,  called  ing  stricken  again.     He  could  not  wish  to 

Hall  Cliff,  within  the  reach   of  your  ten  engageinacontroversy  upon  easier  terms, 

toes.     It  was  a  favourite  walk  ot  nunc  ;  The  other,  whose  publication  ispostpoa- 

to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,  about  ed  till  Christmas,  is  resolved,  I  suppose, 

three    miles    distant    from    Lymington.  to  do  something.     But  do  what  he  will. 

There  you  may  stand  upon   the   beach,  he  cannot  prove,  that  you  have  not  been 

«nd  contemplate  the  Needle-rock.     At  aspersed,  or  that  yeu  have  not  refuted 

least  you  might  have  done  so  twenty  years  the  charge;  which,  unless  he  can  do,  I 


But  I  could  not  afford  it.     I  be-     reason  to  expect  you  this,   we  are   the 

less  disappointed.  At  your  age  and  mine, 
biennial  visits  have  such  a  gap  between 
them,  that  we  cannot  promise  ourselves 
upon  those  terms  very  numerous  future 
interviews.  But,  whether  ours  are  to  be 
many  or  few,  yon  will  always  be  welcome 
to  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  comfortable  days 
that  are  past.  In  my  present  state  of 
mind,  my  friendship  for  you  indeed  is  as 
\varm  as  ever.  But  1  feel  myself  very 
indifferently  cjualified  to  be  your  compa- 
nion. Otlier  days  than  these  inglorious 
and  .unprofitable  ones,  are  promised  me. 


ago.  But  since  that  time,  1  think,  it  is 
fallen  from  its  base,  and  is  drowned,  and 
is  no  longer  a  visible  object  of  contem- 
plation.    I  wish  you  may  pass  ynur  time 


think  he  will  do  little  to  the  purpose. 

Mrs.  Unwin  thinks  of  you.  and  always 
with  a  grateful  recollection  of  yours,  and 
Mrs.    Newton's  kindness,     She  has  had 


there  happily,  as  in  all  probaljility  you     a  nervous  fever  lately.     But  1  bope  she 


will,  perhaps  usefully  too  to  others,  un 
doubted ly  so  to  yourself. 

The  manner  in  which  you  have  been 
previously  made  acquainte<l  with  .Mr. 
Gilpin,  gives  a  providential  air  to  your 
journey,  and  affortis  reason  to  hope,  that 
you  may  be  charged  with  a  message  to 
him.  I  admire  him  as  a  biographer. 
But  as  Mrs.  Unwin  and  I  wt-re  talking 
of  him  last  night,  we  could  not  but  won- 
der, that  a  man  should  see  so  much  ex- 
cellence in  the  lives,  and  so  much  glory 
and  beauty  in  the  death  of  the  martyrs, 


is  better.     The  weather  forbids  walking, 
a  prohibition  hurtful  to  us  both. 

We  heartily  wish  you  a  good  journey^ 
and  are  affectionately  yours. 

LETTKR    LX. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Unxcin. 

My  dear  Friend,  Aug.  14,  1784. 

T  G I  v  li  you  joy  of  a  journey  performed 
"^  without  trouble  or  danger.  Vou  have 
travelled  h\e  hundred  miles  without  hav- 
whom  he  has  recorded,  and  at  the  same  ing  encountered  either.  Some  neigh- 
time  disapprove  the  principles,  that  pro-  hours  of  ours,  about  a  fortnigtt  sincr, 
duced  the  very  conduct  he  admired.  It  made  an  excursion  only  to  a  neighbour- 
seems  however  a  step  towards  the  truth  ing  village,  and  brought  home  with  them 
to  apnlaud  thefvuifs  of  it  ;  and  one  can-  fractured  sculls,  and  broken  limbs,  and 
not  help  thinking,  that  one  step  more  one  of  them  is  dead.  For  my  own  part, 
v.ould  put  him  in  possession  of  the  truth  I  seem  pretty  much  exempted  from  the 
itself.  Bv  your  means  may  he  be  enabled  dangers  of  the  road,  'i'hanks  to  that 
tw  take  it  1  tender  interest  and  concern,    which  the 

We  are  t)bli'Ted  to  you  for  the  prefer-  legislature  takes  in  my  security  !  Hav- 
ence  you  would  have  given  to  Olne},  ing  no  doubt  their  fears  lest  so  precious 
had  not  Providence  determined  your  a  life  should  determine  too  soon,  and  bjf 
course  another  way.  But  as  when  we  some  untimely  stroke  of  misadventure  ; 
saw  you  last  summer,  you  gave  us  no  they  have  made  v\ heels  and  horses  so  ex- 
pensive, 
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pensive,   tliat  t  am  wot  likely  to  owe  my 
•death  to  oitlior. 

Vour  mother  and  I  continue  to  visit 
Weston  daily,  and  find  in  those  agreea- 
ble bowers,  such  amusement,  as  leaves 
lis  but  little  room  to  regret,  tliat  we  can 
go  no  farther.  Having  touched  that 
theme,  I  cannot  abstain  from  the  plea- 
sure of  telling  you,  that  our  neighbours 
in  that  place,  being  about  to  leave  it  for 
some  time,  an<l  meeting  us  there  but  a 
few  evenings  bef:)re  their  departure,  en- 
treated us,  during  their  absence,  to  con- 
sider the  garden,  and  all  its  contents,  as 
our  own,  and  to  gather  whatever  we  liked, 
Avithoul  the  least  scruple.  We  accord- 
ingly picked  strawberries  as  often  as  we 
went,  and  brought  home  as  many  bun- 
dles of  honey-suckles  as  served  to  per- 
fume our  dwelling  till  they  returned. 

Once  more,  by  the  aid  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, I  lind  mj-^elf  a  voyager   in  the 
Pacific  ocean.     In   our  last  night's  lec- 
ture we  made  our  acquaintance  with  the 
island  of  Hapaee,  where  we   had    never 
been  before.     The   F'rench  and  Italians, 
it  seems,  have  but  little  cause   to  plume 
themselves  on  account  of  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  dancing  way  ;  and  we  may 
hereafter,  without  much  repining  at   it, 
iicknowledge    their   superiority    in    that 
art.     They  are  equalled,  perhaps  excel- 
led, by  savages.     How   wonderful,   that 
without  any  intercourse   with  a  politer 
world,   and  having  made  no  proficiency 
in  any  otheraccomplishment,  they  should 
in  this,  however,  have  made   themselves 
■such    adepts,     that   for  regularity    ami 
grace  of  motion,  they  might  even  be  our 
masters.     How  wonderful  too,  thai  with 
a  tub,  and  a  stick,  they  should    be  able 
to  produce  such  harmony,  as  persons  ac- 
■customeU  to  the  sweetest  music,  cannot 
but  hear  with  pleasure,     is  it   not  very 
dilUcult  to  account  for  the  striking  dif- 
ference ofciiaracter,  that  obtains  among 
the  inhabitan's  of  these  islands?  i\Iany 
of  them  are   near   neighbours    to    each 
other  ;    their   opportunities  of  improve- 
ment much.  *!ie  same  ;  yet  some  of  them 
are  in  a  degree  polite,    discover  symp- 
toms of  taste,  and   have  a  sense  of  ele- 
gance; while  others  areas  rude  as  we 
naturally  expect  to    fi^id  a  people,  who 
have    never     had    any    communication 
with  the   northern    hemisphere.     These 
volumes  furnish  much   matter  of  philo- 
sophical speculation,  and  often  entertain 


me,  even  while  I  am  not  employed  in 
reading  them. 

I  am  sorry  you  have  not  Keen  able  to 
ascertain  theiloubtful  inielligcncel  have 
received  on  the  subject  of  cork  skirts, 
and  bosoms.  I  am  now  every  day  occu- 
pied in  giving  all  the  grace  I  can,  to  my 
new  production,  and  in  transcribing  it  ; 
I  shall  soon  arrive  at  the  passage  that 
censures  that  folly,  which  I  shall  be  loth 
to  expunge,  but  which  I  must  not  spare, 
unless  the  criminals  can  be  convicted. 
The  world,  however,  is  not  so  unproduc- 
tive of  subjects  of  censure,  but  that  it 
may  probably  supply  me  with  some  other, 
that  may  serve  as  well. 

If  you  know  any  body  tliat  is  writing, 
or  intends  to  write,  an  epic  poem  on 
the  new  reeuiation  ui franks,  you  may 
give  him  my  compliments,  and  these  two 
lines  for  a  beginning — 

Heu  quot  amatores  nunc  torquet  epistola  rara  ! 
Vecligal  certum,  perituraque  gralia  Fkaski  I 

Yours  faithfully. 

LETTER    LXI. 

To  the  Rev.  John  Keuton. 

My  dear  Friend,  Aug.  16,  1784. 

XT  AD  you  not  expressed  a  desire  to 
■^  hear  from  me  before  you  take  leave 
of  Lymington,  I  certainly  should  not 
have  answered  you  so  soon.  Knowing 
the  place,  and  the  amusements  it  aftbrds, 
I  should  have  had  more  modesty  than 
to  suppose  myself  capable  of  adding  any 
thing  to  your  ))resent  entertainments 
worthy  to  rank  with  them.  I  am  not, 
however,-totally  destitute  of  such  plea- 
sures as  an  inland  country  may  pretend 
to.  If  my  win«lows  do  not  command  a 
view  of  the  ocean,  at  least  they  look  out 
upon  a  profusion  of  mignonette  ;  which, 
if  it  be  not  so  grand  an  object,  i^,  however, 
quite  as  fragrant :  and  it  1  have  not  an 
hermit  in  a  grotto,  I  have  nevertheless 
myself  in  a  green-house,  a  less  venerable 
figure  perhaps,  but  not  at  all  less  ani- 
mated than  he:  nor  are  wc  in  this  nook 
altogether  unl'urnished  with  such  means 
of  philosophical  experiment,  and  specu- 
Isition,  as  at  present  the  world  rings  with. 
On  Thursday  morning  last,  we  sent  up 
a  balloon  from  Emberton  meadow. 
Thrice  it  rose,  aud  as  oft'  descended, 
and  in  the  evenina  it  performed  another 
'  .3  II  +  tli^h!; 
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flight  al  Newport,  where  it  went  up,  and 
came  down  no  more.  Like  the  arrow, 
discharged  at  the  pigeon  in  the  Trojan 
games,  it  kindled  in  the  air,  and  was 
consumed  in  a  moment.  I  have  not 
heard  whiit  interpretation  the  soothsayers 
have  given  to  the  omi^n,  but  shall  won- 
der a  little  if  the  Newton  shepherd  prog- 
nosticate any  thing  less  from  it  than  the 
most  bloody  war,  that  was  ever  waged 
in  Europe. 

I  am  reading  Cook's  last  voyage,  and 
am  much  pleased  ar.d   aniused    with   it. 
It  seems,  that  in  some   of  the    Friendly 
isles,  they  excel  so  much  in  dancing,  and 
perform  that  operation  with  such  exqui- 
site delicacy  and   grace,   that  they  are 
not  surpassed  even  upon  our    European 
stages.     Oh  !   that  \'cstris  had   been  in 
the  ship,  that  he  might  have  seen  him- 
self outdone   by  a  savage.     Tnc  paper 
indeed  tells  us,  that  the  queen  of  France 
has  clapped   this  king  of  capers   up   in 
prison,  for  declining  to  dance  b-jfore  her, 
on  a  pretence  of  bickn-ss,  when  in  fact 
he  was  in  perfect  health.     If  this  be  true, 
perhaps  he  may  by  this  time  be  prepared 
to  second  !^uch  a  wish  as  mine,  and   to 
think,  that  the  durance  he  suffers,  would 
be  well  exchanged  for  a  dance  at  Anna- 
mooka.    I  should,  however,  as  little  have 
expected   to   hear,    that  these  islanders 
had  such  consummate  skill  in  an  art  that 
requires  so  much  taste  in  the  conduct  of 
the  person,  as  that  they  were  good  ma- 
thematicians and   astronomers.     Defec- 
tive, as  they    are,   in  every    branch    of 
knowledge,  and  in    every  other  species 
of  r  finement,  it   seems  wonderful  that 
they  should  arrive  at  such  perfection  in 
the  dance,  which  some  of  our  Englisli 
gentU-men,    with    all    the  assistance    oi 
French  in'^truction,  find  it  impossible  to 
learn.     We  must    conclude,     therefore, 
that  particular  nations  have  a  genius  for 
j)articular  feats,  and  that  our  neighbouis 
in  France,  and  our  friends  in  tie  South 
Sea,  have  minds  very  nearly  akin,  though 
they  inhabit    countries  so  \try    remote 
from  each  other. 

Mrs.  L'nwjn  remenibcrs  to  have  been 
in  company  with  Mr.  Ciilpin  at  her  bro- 
ther's. She  thought  him  very  sensible 
and  polite,  and  con^eiiucntly  very  agree- 
able. 

We  ore  truly  ghul  that  Mrs,  Newton 
and  yourself  are  so  v\eil,  ai^.d  that  there 
is  reasoii    to  hope  ihul  Eliza  is   bettor. 


You  will  learn  from  this  letter  that  we 
are  so,  and  that  for  my  own  part,  I  am 
not  quite  so  low  in  spirits  as  at  some 
times.  Learn  too,  what  you  knew  be- 
fore, that  we  love  you  all, and  that  I  am 
your  affectionate  friend. 


LETTER    LXIL 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  Friend,  Sept.  i8,  1784. 

"C^OLX.owiKO  your  good  example,  I 
lay  before  me  a  sheet  of  my  largest 
paper.  It  was  this  moment  t'air  and  un- 
blemished, but  I  have  begun  to  blot  it, 
and  having  begun,  am  not  likely  to  cease 
till  I  have  spoiled  it.  1  have  sent  you 
many  a  sheet  that  in  my  judgment  of 
it,  has  been  very  unworthy  of  your  ac- 
ceptance, but  my  conscience  was  in  some 
measure  satisfied  by  rt-tleciiLg,  that  if  it 
were  good  for  nothing,  at  the  same  time 
it  cost  you  nothing,  except  the  trouble 
of  reading  it.  But  the  case  is  altered 
now.  Vou  must  pay  a  solid  price  for 
frothy  matter,  and  though  I  do  not  ab- 
solutely pick  your  pocket,  yet  you  loso 
your  money,  and,  as  the  saying  is,  are 
never  the  wiser. 

My  green-house  is  never  so  pleasant 
as  when  we  are  just  upon  the  point  of 
being  turned  out  of  it.  The  gentleness 
of  the  autumnal  suns,  and  the  calianess 
of  this  latier  season,  make  it  a  much 
more  agret  able  retreat  than  we  ever  find 
it  in  the  summer  ;  when  the  winds  be- 
ing gent-rally  bri;k,  we  cannot  cool  it  by 
admittiiig  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air, 
without  beirig,  at  the  same  time,  incom- 
moded by  it.  but  now  I  sit  with  all  the 
windows  and  the  door  wide  open,  and 
am  rrgalcd  with  the  scent  of  every  flov\er, 
in  a  garden  as  full  of  flowers  as  1  have 
known  how  to  make  it.  We  keep  no 
bees,  but  if  I  lived  in  a  hive,  I  should 
hardly  hear  more  of  their  music.  All 
the  bees  in  the  neighbourhood  resort  to 
a  bed  of  UiigiionettP,  opposit*' to  the  win- 
dow, and  pay  me  for  the  honey  they  get 
out  of  itj  Ijy  a  hum,  uhich  though  rather 
monotonous,  is  as  agrei-able  to  my  ear, 
as  the  whistluig  of  my  linnets.  All  the 
sounds  that  nature  utters  are  di  lightful, 
at  least  in  this  councry.  I  should  not 
perhaps  tiiid  the  roaring  of  lions  in  Africa, 
or  of  bears  in  Ilussia,  very  pleasing,   but 

I  know 
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1  know  no  boast  in  Eiioland  whoso  voice 
I  do  not  account  tninical,  save  and  ex- 
cept always  the  brayinj:;  of  an  ass.  The 
notes  of  all  our  birds  and  fowls  pU^asft 
ine,  without  one  exception.  I  should 
not  indeed  think  of  keeping  a  goose  in  a 
cage,  thai  I  inis^lit  hang  him  up  in  the 
parlour  for  the  sake  oi'  iiis  melody,  but 
a  goose  upon  a  common,  or  in  a  fann- 
vard,  is  no  bad  performer  :  and  as  to  in- 
sects, if  the  black  beetle,  and  beetles  in- 
<!eed  of  all  hues,  will  keep  out  of  my  way, 
I  have  no  objection  to  any  of  the  rest; 
on  the  contrary,  in  whatever  key  they 
sing,  from  the  gnat's  tine  treble,  to  the 
bass  of  the  humble  bee,  I  admire  thein 
all.  Seriously  however,  it  strikes  m«  as 
a  very  observable  instance  of  providen- 
tial kindness  to  man,  that  such  an  exact 
accord  has  been  contrived  between  his 
ear,  and  the  sounds  with  which,  at  least 
in  a  rural  situation,  it  is  almost  every 
moment  visited.  All  the  world  is  sensi- 
ble of  the  uncomfortable  efiect  that  cer- 
tain sounds  have  upon  the  nerves,  and 
consequently  upon  the  spirits. — And  if 
a,  sinful  world  had  been  filled  with  such 
as  would  have  curdled  the  blood,  and 
have  made  the  sense  of  hearing  a  perpe- 
tual inconvenience,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  should  have  had  a  right  to  complain. 
But  now  the  lields,  the  woods,  the  gar- 
dens, have  each  their  concert,  and  the 
ear  of  man  is  for  ever  regaled,  by  crea- 
tures who  seem  only  to  please  themselves. 
Even  the  ears  that  are  deaf  to  the  gospel, 
are  continually  entertained,  though  with- 
out knowing  it,  by  sounds,  for  which  they 
are  solely  indebted  to  its  author.  There 
is  somewhere  in  infinite  space,  a  world, 
that  does  not  roll  within  the  precincts  of 
mercy,  and  as  it  is  reasonable,  and  even 
scriptural  to  suppose,  that  there  is  music 
in  heaven,  in  those  dismal  regions  per- 
haps the  reverse  of  it  is  found  ;  tones  so 
dismal,  as  to  make  woe  itself  more  in- 
supportable, and  to  acuminate  even  de- 
spair. But  my  paper  admunishes  me  in 
good  time  to  draw  the  reins,  and  to  check 
the  descent  of  my  fancy  into  deeps,  with 
which  she  is  but  too  familiar. 

Our  best  love  attends  you  both,  with 
.yours. 


LETTER     LXIir. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Unisin. 

My  dear  William,  .  Oct.  2,  1784. 
A  POKT  can  but  ill  spare  time  for 
prose.  The  truth  is,  I  am  in  haste 
to  finish  my  transcript,  that  you  may 
receive  it  time  enough  to  give  it  a  leisure- 
ly reading  before  you  go  to  town  ;  which, 
whether  1  shall  be  itble  to  accomplish,  is 
at  pn'sent  uncertain.  I  have  the  whole 
punctuation  to  settle,  which  in  blank 
versi;  is  of  the  last  importance,  and  of  a 
species  peculiar  to  that  composition ;  for 
1  know  no  use  of  points,  unless  to  direct 
the  voice,  the  management  of  which,  in 
the  reading  of  blank  verse,  being  more 
difficult  than  in  the  reading  of  any  other 
poetry,  requires  perpetual  hints  and  no- 
tices, to  regulate  the  inflections,  cadences, 
and  pauses.  This,  however,  is  an  affair, 
that  in  spite  of  grammarians,  must  be 
left  pretty  much  ad  libit  am  scriptoris. 
For,  I  suppose  every  author  points  ac- 
cording to  his  own  reading.  If  I  can 
send  the  parcel  to  the  waggon  by  one 
o'clock  next  Wednesday,  you  will  have 
it  on  Saturday  the  ninth.  But  this  is 
more  than  I  expect.  Perhaps  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  dispatch  it  till  the  eleventh, 
in  v^'hich  case  it  will  not  reach  you  till 
the  thirteenth.  I  the  rather  think  that 
the  latter  of  these  two  periods  will  ob- 
tain, because,  besides  the  punctuation, 
I  have  the  argument  of  each  book  to 
transcribe.  Add  to  this,  that  in  writing 
for  the  printer,  I  arn  forced  to  write  my 
best,  which  makes  slow  work.  The  mot- 
to of  the  whole  h^-Fit  succulus  arbor. 
If  you  can  put  the  author's  name  under 
it,  do  so— if  not,  it  must  go  w  ithout  one. 
For  I  know  not  to  whom  to  ascribe  it.  It 
was  a  motto  taken  by  a  certain  prince 
of  Orange,  in  the  year  1733,  but  not  to 
a  poem  of  his  own  writing,  or  indeed  to 
any  poem  at  all,  but,  as  I  think,  to  a 
medal. 

Wr.  ■  •  is  a  Cornish  member;  but 

for  what  place  in  Cornwall  I  know  not. 
All  I  know  of  him  is,  that  I  saw  him 
once  clap  his  two  hands  upon  a  rail, 
meaning  to  leap  ever  it.  But  he  did  nut 
think  the  attempt  a  safe  one,  and  there- 
fore took  them  oft'  again.  He  was  in 
company  with  Mr.  Throckmorton.  With 
that  gentleman  we  diank  chocolate,  since 

I  wrote 
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I  wrote  last.  The  occasion  of  our  visit 
was,  as  usual,  a  balloon.  Your  mother 
invited  her,  and  I  him,  and  they  promis- 
ed to  return  the  visit,  but  have  not  yet 
performed.  Tout  h  monde  se  trouvoit  Id, 
as   you  may  suppose,  among  the   rest, 

Mrs.  W .  She  was  driven  to  the  door 

by  her  son,  a  boy  of  seventeen,  in  a 
phaeton,  drawn  by  four  horses  from  Lil- 
iiput.  This  is  an  ambiguous  expression, 
and  should  what  I  write  now  be  legible 
a  thousand  years  hence,  might  puzzle 
commentators.  IJe  it  known,  therefore, 
to  the  Aldusses,  and  tlie  Stevenses  of 
ages  yet  to  come,  that  I  do  not  mean  to 

aiffiirm,  that   Mrs.  W herself  came 

from  Lilliput  that  morning,  or  indeed 
that  she  ever  was  there,  but  merely  to 
describe  the  horses,  as  being  so  diminu- 
tive, that  they  might  be,  with  propriety, 
said  to  be  Lilliputian. 

The  pri\ilege  of  franking  having  been 
so  cropped,  I  know  not  in  what  manner 
J  and  my  bookseller  are  to  settle  the  con- 
veyance of  proof  sheets  hither,  and  back 
again.  They  must  travel,  I  imagine,  by 
coach,  a  large  quantity  of  them  at  a 
time  ;  for,  like  other  authors,  I  find  my- 
self under  a  poetical  necessity  of  being 
frugal. 

\Ve  love  you  all,  jointly,  and  sepa- 
Tately,  as  usual. 


LETTER    LXIV. 
To  the  Rev.  John  Newton. 

My  dear  Friend,  ^     Oct.  9,  irc-i. 

THE  pains  you  have  taken  to  disengage 
our  correspondence  from  the  ex- 
pence  with  which  it  was  threatene«l,  con- 
vincing me  that  my  letters,  trivial  as 
ihcy  are,  are  yet  acceptable  to  you,  en- 
courage me  to  observe  my  usual  i)unctu- 
aFity.  You  complain  of  unconnected 
thoughts.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  head 
in  the  world  but  might  utter  the  same 
complaint,  and  that  all  would  do  so,  were 
they  all  as  attentive  to  their  owu  vagavies, 
and  as  honest  as  yours.  The  descrip- 
tion of  your  meditations  at  least  suits 
mine;  perhaps  I  can  go  a  step  beyond 
you,  upon  the  same  ground,  and  assert 
with  the  strictest  truth,  that  I  not  oidy 
do  not  think  with  connexion,  but  that  I 
frequently  do  not  think  at  all.  I  am 
much  mistaken  if  I  do  not  often  cattk 


myself  napping  in  this  wriy  ;  for  when  t 
ask  myself,  what  was  the  last  idea,  (as 
the  ushers  at  Westminster   ask   an  idle 
boy,  what  was  the  last  word)   I  am  not 
able  to  answer,  but  like  the  boy  in  ques- 
tion, am  obliged  to  stare  and  say  nothing. 
This  may  be  a  very  unphilosophical  ac- 
count of  myself,   and   may   clash  very 
much  with  the  general  opinion  of  the 
leaVned,  that  the   soul  being  an  active 
principle,  and  her  activity  consisting  in 
thought,  she  must  consequently  always 
think.     But   pardon  me,   messieurs  les 
philosophes,  tJiere  are  moments,  when  if 
I  think  at  all,  I  am  utterly  unconscious 
of  doing  so,   and  the   thought,  and  the 
consciousness  of  it,  seem  to  me  at  least, 
who  am  no  philosopher,  to  bo  inseparable 
from  each  other.     Perhaps  however,  we 
may  both  be  right  ;  and  if  you  will  grant 
me  that  I  do  not  always  think,  I  will  ia 
return  concede  to  you   the  activity  you 
contend  for,  and  will   qualify  the  diiTe- 
rence   between    us   by  supposing,    that 
though  the  soul  be  in   herself  an  active 
principle,  the  influence  of  her  present 
union  with  a  principle  that  is  not  such, 
makes  her  often  dormant,  suspends  her 
operations,  and  aflects  her  with  a  sort  of 
deliquium,  in  which  she  suffers  a  tempo- 
rary loss  of  all   her  functions.     I  have 
related  to  you  my  experience  truly,  and 
without  <iisguisc  ;  you  must  therefore, 
either  admit  my  assertion,  that  the  soul 
does  not  necessarily  always  act,  or  deny 
that  mine  is  an  human  soul :  a  negative, 
that  I  am  sure  you  will  not  easily  prove. 
So  much  for  a  dispute   which    I   little 
thought  of  being  engaged  in  to  day. 

Last  night  I  had  a  letter  from  Lord 
Dartmouth.  It  was  to  apprise  me  of 
the  safe  arrival  of  Cook's  last  voyage, 
which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  in 
St.  James's  square.  The  reading  of  those 
volumes  afforded  me  much  amusemenf, 
and  I  hope  some  instruction.  No  ob- 
servation, however,  forced  itself  upon 
me  with  more  violence  than  one,  that  I 
could  not  help  making  on  the  death  of 
captain  Cook.  God  is  a  jealous  God, 
and  at  Owbyhee  the  poor  man  was  con- 
tent to  be  worshipped.  From  that  mo- 
ment, the  remarkable  interposition  of 
Providence  in  his  favour,  was  converted 
into  an  opposition,  that  thwarted  all  his 
purposes.  He  left  the  scene  of  bis  deifi- 
cation, but  was  <lrivcn  back  to  it  by  a 
mobi  violent  storm,  iu  which  he  suff<Ted 

more 
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more  than  iu  any,  tTiat  had  preceded  it.  tlic  company  of  so  aniiiil)le,  and  so  near 
When  he  departed,  he  left  his  worship-  a  relation  so  loii^.  Your  lot  and  mine 
pers  still  infatuated  with  an  idea  of  his  in  this  respect  have  been  very  different, 
j;odship,  consequently  well  disposed  to  as  indeed  in  almost  every  other.  Your 
serve  him.  At  his  return,  he  found  molhcr  lived  to  see  you  rise,  at  least  to 
ihem  sullen,  distrustful,  and  mysterious,  see  you  comfortably  established  in  the 
A  trifling  theft  was  committed,  which, by  world.  Mine  dying  when  I  was  six  years 
a  blunder  of  his  own  in  pursuing  the  old,  did  not  live  to  see  me  sink  in  it. 
tliief  after  the  property  had  been  restored,  You  may  remember  with  pleasure  while 
was  magnified  to  an  atf;iir  of  the  last  ini-  you  live,  a  blessing  vouclisafed  to  you  so 
portance.  One  of  their  favourite  chiefs  long,  and  I,  while  1  live,  must  regret  a 
was  killed  too  by  a  blunder.  Nothing,  comfort,  of  which  I  was  deprived  so  ear- 
in  short,  but  blunder  and  mistake  attend-  ly.  1  can  truly  say,  that  not  a  week 
cd  him,  till  he  fell  breathless  into  the  passes  (perhaps  I  might  with  equal  vera- 
water,  and  then  all  was   smooth    again,  city  say  a  day)  in  which  I  do  not  think 


'J'he  world  indeed  will  not  take  notice, 
or  see,  that  the  dispensation  bore  evi- 
dent marks  of  divine  displeasure  ;  but  a 
mind,  I  think,  in  any  degree  spiritual, 
cannot  overlook  them.  We  know  from 
truth  itself,  that  the  death  of  Herod  was 
for   a  similar  offence.     But  Herod  was 


of  her.  Such  was  the  impression  her 
tenderness  made  upon  me,  though  the 
opportunity  she  had  for  showing  it  was 
so  short.  But  the  ways  of  God  are  equal 
— and  when  I  reflect  on  the  pangs  she 
would  have  suffered  had  she  been  a  wit- 
ness of  all  mine,  I  see  more  cause  to  re- 


in no  sense  a  believer  in   God,   nor  had  joice,  than  to  mourn,  that  she  was  hidden 

enjoyed  half  the  opportunities,  with  which  in  the  grave  so  soon, 

our  poor  countryman  had  been  favoured.  We  have,  as  you  say,  lost  a  lively  and 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  he  was  in  sensible  neighbour  in  Lady  Austen  ;  but 

jest,  that  he  moa<it  nothing  but  his  own  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  a  state 

amusement,  and  that  of  his  companions,  of  retirement,  within  one  degree  of  soli- 

I  doubt  it.     He  knows  iittleof  the  heart,  tude,  and  being  naturally  lovers  of  still 

who  does  not  know,  that  even  in  a  sen-  life,  can   relapse  into  our  former  duality 

sible  man,  it  is  flattered  by  every  species  without  being  unhappy  at  the  change, 

of  CKaltation.      But  be  it  so,  that  he  was  To  me  indeed  a  third  is  not  necessar}', 

in  sport — it  was  not  humane,  to  say  no  while  I  can  have  the  companion  I  have 

worse  of  it,   to  sport  with  the   ignorance  had  these  twenty  years, 

of  his  friends,    to  mock  their  simplicity,  I  am  gone  to  the  press  again  ;  a  vo- 

to  humour  and  acquiesce  in  their  blind  lume  of  mine  will  greet  your  hands  some 

credulity.     Besides,  though  a  stock    or  time  either  in  the  coarse  of  the  winter, 

stone    may    be    worshipped     blameless,  or  early  in  the  spring.     You  will  find  it 

a   baptised    man  may    not.     He  knows  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  more  entertainino' 

what  he  does,  and  by  suffering  such  ho-  than  the  former,   as  it  treats  a   greater 

nours  to  be  paid  him,  incurs  the  guilt  o[  variety  of  subjects,  and  those,  at  least 

sacrilege.  the  most,  of  a  sublunary  kind.     It  will 

We  are  glad  that  you  are  so  happy  in  consist  of  a  poem  in  six  books,  called  the 

your  church,  in  your  society,   and  in  all  Task.     To  which  will  be  adcied  another, 

your  connexions.     I  have  not  left  myself  which  I  finished  yesterday,  called,  I  be- 

room  to  say  any  thing  of  the  love  we  feel  lievo,    Tirocinium,    on    the    subject  of 


jox  you.     Yours,  my  dear  friend. 

LETTER     LXy. 
Tu  Joseph  Hill,  Esq. 


education. 

You  perceive  that  I  have  taken  your 
advice,  and  given  the  pen  no  rest. 

LETTER     LXVL 

To  the  Rev.  William  Un-iin^ 

My  dear  William,         March  20,  1735. 
T  THANK  you  for  your  letter.    It  made 
^  me  laugh,    and   there  are  not  many 
sonable,  1  congratulate   you   on  the   al-     things  capable  of  beint^  cont.uned  within 
mo&t  singular  felicity  of  having  enjoyed     the  dimensions  of  a  letter;  for    wbi»  h  I 

see 


November,    1784. 


My  dear  Friend, 

T^o  condole  with  you  on  the  death  of 

a  mother  aged  eiiihty-seven   would 

be  absurd — rather,  therefore,   as  is  rea- 
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see  cause  to  be  more  thankful.  I  was 
pleased  too,  to  ste  my  cpiiiioii  of  his 
Lordship's  Jionchalance  upon  a  subject, 
that  you  had  so  much  at  heart,  com- 
pletely verified.  I  do  not  know,  that 
the  e}  e  of  a  nobleman  was  ever  dissected. 
I  cannot  help  supposing  however,  that, 
were  that  organ,  as  it  exists  in  the  head 
of  such  a  personagf,  to  be  accurately 
examined,  it  vNould  be  found  to  diiTer 
materially  in  its  construction  from  the 
«ye  of  a  commoner  ;  so  very  different 
is  the  view,  that  men  in  an  elevated,  and 
in  an  humble  station,  have  of  the  sr;me 
iibject.  What  appears  great,  sublime, 
beautiful,  and  important,  to  you  and  to 
me,  when  submitted  to  my  lord,  or  his 
grace,  and  submitted  too  with  the  utmost 
humility,  is  either  too  minute  to  be  visi- 
ble at  all,  or  if  seen,  seems  trivial,  and 
of  no  account.  My  supposition  there- 
fore seems  not  altogether  chimerical. 

In  two  months  1  have  corrected  proof- 
sheets  to  the  amount  of  ninety-three 
pages,  and  no  more.  In  other  words,  I 
have  received  three  pacquets.  Nothing 
is  quick  enough  fur  impatience,  and  1 
suppose  that  the  impatience  of  an  au- 
thor has  the  quickest  of  all'possible  move- 
ments. It  appears  to  me  however,  that 
at  this  rate  we  shall  not  publish  till  next 
autumn.  Should  you  happen  therefore 
10  pass  Johnson's  door,  pop  in  your  hcud 
as  you  go,  and  jusi  insinuate  to  him, 
that,  were  his  remittances  rather  niore 
frequent,  that  frequency  would  be  no  in- 
convenience to  me.  I  much  expected 
one  this  evening,  a  fortnight  having  now 
elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  last.  Rut 
none  came,  and  1  felt  myself  a  little 
mortified.  I  took  up  the  newspaper, 
however,  and  read  it.  'J  here  I  tound, 
that  the  Emperor  and  the  Dutch  are, 
after  all  their  negotiations,  going  to  war. 
Such  reflections  as  these  struck  me.  A 
great  part  of  Europe  is  goii.g  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  of  all  calamities 
— troops  are  in  motion — artillery  is  drawn 
together — cabinets  are  busied  in  contriv- 
ing schemes  of  blood,  and  devastatior. — 
thousands  will  perish,  who  are  incapable 
of  understandii.g  the  dispute;  and  thou- 
sands, who,  whatever  the  event  may  be, 
are  little  more  intcresttd  in  it  than  my- 
self, will  suflVr  unspeakable  hardships  in 
the  course  of  the  quarrel — Well  !  Mr. 
Poet,  and  how  then  r  You  have  composed 
certain  ver^es,  which  you  are  desirous  to 
see  in  print,  and  because  the  itT>i>rt-ssion 


seems  to  be  delayed,  you  art  displeased, 
not  to  say  dispirited — be  ashamed  of 
yourself!  you  live  in  a  world  in  which 
your  feelings  may  find  worthier  subjects 
— be  concerned  for  the  havoc  of  nations, 
and  mourn  over  your  retarded  volume, 
whenyoufinda  dearth  of  more  impor- 
tant tragedies ! 

You  postpone  certain  topics  of  con- 
ference to  our  next  meeting.  When 
shall  it  take  place  ?  I  do  not  wish  for 
you  just  now,  because  the  garden  is  a 
wilderness,  and  so  is  all  the  country 
around  us.  In  May  we  shall  have  'spa« 
ragus,  and  weather,  in  which  we  may 
stroll  to  Weston  ;  at  least,  we  may  hope 
fur  it ;  therefore  come  in  May  ;  you  will 
find  us  happy  to  receive  you,  and  as 
much  of  your  fair  household  as  you  can 
bring  with  you. 

We  are  very  sorry  for  your  uncle's  in* 
disposition.  The  approach  of  sumhier 
seems,  however,  to  be  in  his  favour,  that 
season,  being  of  all  remedies  for  the  rheu- 
matism, 1  believe,  the  most  efioctual. 

I  thank  you  for  your  intelligence  ron» 
ccrning  the  celebrity  of  John  Gilpin. 
You  may  be  sure  that  it  was  agreeable 
— but  your  own  feelings  on  occasion  of 
that  article,  pleased  me  most  of  all. 
Well,  my  trit-nd,  be  comforted  !  You  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  saying  publicly, 
"  I  know  the  author."  But  the  author 
himself  will  say  as  much  for  you  soon, 
and  perhaps  will  feel  in  doing  so  a  gra- 
tificati   n  equal  to  your  own. 

In  the  affair  of  face  painting,  I  ann 
precisely  of  your  opinion.     Adieu. 

LETTER     LXVIL 

To  the  same. 

April  30,  1785. 
My  dear  Friend, 

IUEiUUN  you  thanks  for  a  letter  so 
warm  with  the  intelligence  of  the  ce- 
lebrity of  John  Gilpin.  1  little  thought, 
when  I  mounted  him  upon  my  Pegasus, 
that  he  would  become  so  famous.  I 
have  learned  also,  frcm  Mr.  Newton, 
that  lie  is  equally  renowned  in  Scotland, 
and  tbat  a  lady  there  had  undertaken 
to  write  a  sectMul  part,  on  the  subject 
of  Mrs.  Gilpin'i  return  to  London  ;  but 
not  svtcceedmg  in  it  as  she  wished,  she 
dropped  it.  lie  tL-lls  me  likewise,  that 
the  Lead   roaster  of  St.  Paul's  school 

(who 
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(who  lie  is  I  know  not)  has  conceived, 
ill  consequence  of  theeiitertaiiinicnl  that 
John  has  afiorJccI  him,  a  vehement  desire 
to  write  to  me.  Let  us  hope  ha  will 
alter  his  mind  ;  for  should  we  even  ex- 
change civilities  on  the  occasion,  Tiro- 
cinium will  spoil  ail.  The  great  estima- 
tion, however,  in  which  this  knight  of  the 
stone- bottles  is  held,  may  turnout  a  cir- 
cumstance propitious  to  the  volume,  of 
which  his  history  will  make  a  part.  Those 
events,  that  prove  the  prelude  to  our 
greatest  success,  are  often  apparently 
trivial  in  themselves,  and  such  as  seemed 
to  promise  nothing.  The  disappoint- 
ment that  Horace  mentions,  is  reversed 
— We  design  a  laug,  and  it  proves  a 
hogshead.  It  is  a  little  hard,  that  I 
alone  should  be  unfurnished  with  aprinted 
copy  of  this  facetious  story.  When  yoti 
visit  London  next,  you  must  buy  the 
most  elegant  impression  of  it,  and  bring 
it  with  you.  I  thank  you  also  for  writing 
to  Johnson.  I  likewise  wrote  to  him 
myself.  Your  letter  and  mine  together, 
have  operated  to  admiration.  There 
needs  nothing  more,  but  that  the  effect 
be  lasting,  and  the  whole  will  soon  be 
printed.  We  now  draw  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Task. 
The  man,  Johnson,  is  like  unto  some  vi- 
cious horses  that  I  have  known.  They 
would  not  budge,  till  they  were  spurred, 
and,  when  they  were  spuried,  they  would 
kick. — So  did  he — His  temper  was  some- 
what disconcerted  ;  but  his  pace  was 
quickened,  and  I  was  contented. 

1  was  very  much  pleased  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  in  Mr.  Newton's  last— 
'*  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
*'  priety  of  your  proceeding  as  to  the 
"  publication.'' — Nov.'  therefore  we  are 
friends  again.  Now  he  once  more  en- 
quires after  the  work,  which,  till  he  hud 
disburthened  himself  of  this  acknowledg- 
mcnt,  neither  be  nor  1,  ni  any  of  our 
letters  to  each  other,  ever  mentioned. 
Some  side-wind  has  wafted  to  him  a  re- 
port of  those  reasons,  by  which  I  justified 
my  conduct,  I  never  made  a  secret  of 
them.  Both  your  mother  and  I  have 
studiously  deposited  them  with  those,  who 
we  thought  were  most  likely  to  transmit 
them  to  him.  They  v/anted  only  an  hear- 
ing, which  once  obtained,  their  solidity 
and  cogency  were  such,  that  tbey  were 
sure  to  prevail. 

You  mention • .  I  formerly  knew 

the  man  you  mention,  but  his  elder  bro- 


ther much  better.  W^e  were  school-fel- 
lows, and  he  was  one  of  a  club  of  sfven 
Westminster  men,  to  which  I  belonged, 
who  ilincdl  together  every  Thursday. 
Should  it  please  God  to  give  me  ability 
to  perform  the  poet's  part  to  some  pur- 
pose, many  whom  i  once  cullad  fnends, 
but  who  have  since  treated  me  with  a 
most  magnificent  indifference,  will  be 
ready  >o  take  me  by  the  hand  again,  and 
some,  whom  1  never  held  in  that  estima- 
tion, will  lil<e  ^——,  (who  was  but  a 
boy,  when  I  left  London)  boast  of  a  con- 
nexion with  me,  which  they  never  had. 
Had  I  the  virtues,  and  graces,  and  ac- 
complishments of  St.  Paul  himself,  I 
might  have  them  at  OIney,  and  nobody- 
would  care  a  button  about  me,  yourself 
and  one  or  two  more  excepted.  Fame 
begets  favour,  and  one  talent,  if  it  be 
rubbed  a  little  bright  by  use  and  prac- 
tice, will  procure  a  man  more  friends 
than  a  thousand  virtues.  Dr.  Johnson, 
(I  believe)  in  thelifeof  one  of  our  poets, 
says,  that  he  retired  from  lh»  world  flat- 
tering himself,  that  he  should  be  regret- 
ted. But  the  world  never  missed  him. 
I  think  his  observation  upon  it  is,  that 
the  vacancy  made  by  the  retreat  of  any 
individual,  is  soon  filled  up  ;  that  a  man 
may  always  be  obscure,  if  he  chuses  to 
be  so ;  and  that  he,  v.ho  neglects  the 
world,  will  be  by  the  world  neglected. 

Your  mother  and  I  walked  yesterday 
in  the  wilderness.  As  we  entered  the 
gate,  a  glimpse  of  something  while,  con- 
tained in  a  little  hole  in  the  gate«post, 
caught  my  eye.  I  looked  again,  and 
discovered  a  bird's  nest,  with  two  tiny 
eggs  in  it.  By  and  by  they  will  be  fledg- 
ed, and  tailed,  and  get  wing-feathers,  and 
fly.  My  case  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  the  parent  bird,  JMy  nest  is  in  a 
little  nook.  Here  I  brood,  and  hatch, 
and  in  due  time  my  progeny  takes  win<T 
and  whistles. 

We  wait  for  the  time  of  your  coming 
with  pleasant  expectations.  Yours  truly; 


LETTER    LXVIH. 
To  Joseph  Hill,   Esq. 

My  dear  Friend,  June  25,  1785. 

T  WRITE   in  a  nook,   that  I   call   my 

boudoir.  It  is  a  summer  house  not 
much  bigger  than  a  sedan  chair,  the 
doQr  of  which  opens  into  the  garden,  that 

is 
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is  now  crowdtd  with  pinks,  roses,  and 
honey-suckles,  and  ihe  window  into  my 
neighbour's  orchard.  It  formerly  served 
an  apothecary,  now  dead,  as  a  smoking 
room  ;  and  under  my  leet  is  a  trap  door, 
which  once  covered  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
where  he  kept  his  bottles.  At  present, 
however,  it  is  dedicated  to  sublimer  uses. 
Having  lined  it  with  garden  matts,  and 
furnished  it  with  a  table  and  two  chairs, 
here  I  write  all,  that  I  write  in  summer 
time,  whether  to  my  friends,  or  to  the 
])ublic.  It  is  secure  from  ail  noise,  and 
a  refuge  from  all  intrusion  ;  tor  intrudeis 
sometimes  trouble  me  in  the  winter  even- 
ings at  Olney.  But  (thanks  to  my  hou' 
doir  !)  I  can  now  hide  myself  from 
them.  A  poet's  retreat  is  sacred.  They 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  that  proposi- 
t  on,  and  never  presume  to  violate  it. 

The  last  sentence  puts  me  in  mind  to 
tell  you,  that  I  have  ordered  my  volume 
to  your  door.  Wy  bookseller  is  the  most 
dilatory  of  all  his  fraternity,  or  you 
would  have  received  it  long  since.  It 
is  more  than  a  month  since  I  returned 
him  the  last  proof,  and  consequently 
since  the  printing  was  finished.  I  sent 
him  the  maiuiscrijit  at  the  bi'ginning  of 
hist  November,  that  he  might  publish 
while  the  town  was  full,  ami  he  will  hit 
the  exact  moment  when  it  is  entirely 
empty.  I'atience  (you  will  perceive)  is 
in  no  situation  exempted  from  the  se- 
verest trials ;  a  rem;::k  that  may  serve 
to  comfort  you  under  the  tiuuiberless 
trials  of  your  own. 

LETTER    LXIX. 

To  the  Rev.  William  Unwin. 

My  dear  Friend,  -Aug.  27,  1785. 

T  WAS  low  in  spirits  yesterday,  when 
■•■  your  parcel  came  and  raised  them. 
Every  proof  of  attention  and  regard 
to  a  man  who  lives  in  a  vinegar  bottle, 
is  welcome  from  his  friends  on  the 
outside  of  it — accordingly  your  books 
were  welcome  (you  must  not  forget  by 
the  way,  that  1  want  the  original,  of 
which  }ou  have  sent  me  the  translation 
onl)  )  and  the  rutifles  from  Miss  Shuttle- 
worth  most  welcome.  I  am  covetous,  if 
ever  man  was,  of  living  in  the  remem- 
brance of  absentees,  whom  I  highly  value 
and  esteem,  and  consequently  felt  myself 
much  gratified  by  her  very  obliging  pre- 
sent.    1   ha\e  had   more  comloit,  far 


more  comfort,  in  the  connexions  that  I 
have  formed  within  the  last  twenty  yearsi 
than  in  the  more  numerous  ones  that  I 
had  before. 

Memorandum — The  latter  are  almost 
all  Unwins  or  Unwinisms. 

You  are  entitled  to  my  thanks  also 
for  the  facetious  engravings  of  John  Gil- 
pin. A  serious  poem  is  like  a  swan,  it 
flies  heavily,  and  never  far;  but  a  jest 
has  the  wings  of  a  swallow,  that  never 
tire,  and  that  carry  it  into  every  nook, 
and  corner.  I  am  perfectly  a  stranger 
however  to  the  reception,  that  my  vo- 
lume meets  with,  and  (I  believe)  in  re- 
spect of  my  nonchalance  upon  that  sub- 
ject, if  authors  would  but  copy  so  fair 
an  example,  am  a  most  exemplary  cha- 
racter. I  must  tell  you  nevertheless, 
that  although  the  laurels  that  I  gain  at 
Olney  will  never  minister  much  to  my 
pride,  I  have  acquired  some.     The  Rev. 

Mr.  S is  my  admirer, and  thinks  my 

second  volume  superior  to  my  first.  It 
ought  to  be  so.  If  wr  do  not  improve 
by  |iractice,  then  nothing  can  me.nd  us  ; 
and  a  man  has  no  more  cause  to  be  mor- 
tified at  being  told  that  he  has  excelled 
himself,  than  the  elephant  had,  whose 
praise  it  was,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
elephant  in  the  world,  himself  excepted. 
U  it  be  fair  to  judge  of  a  book  by  an 
extract,  I  do  not  wonder,  that  you  were 
so  little  cdiiied  by  Johnson's  Journal. 
It  is  even  more  ridiculous  than  was  poor 
's  of  flatulent  memory.  The  por- 
tion of  it.  given  to  us  in  this  day's  paper, 
contains  not  one  sentiment  woith  one 
farthing,  except  the  last,  in  which  he  re- 
solves to  bind  himself  with  no  nnne  un- 
bidden obligations.  I'oor  man  !  one 
would  think,  that  to  pray  for  his  dead 
wife,  and  to  pinch  himself  with  chuvcU- 
fasts,  had  been  almost  the  whole  of  his 
religion.  I  am  sorry,  that  he,  who  was 
so  manly  an  advocate  for  the  cause  of 
virtue  ill  all  other  places,  w;isso  childish- 
ly employed,  and  so  super>titiously  too, 
in  his  closet.  Had  he  studied  his  Bible 
more,  to  which,  by  his  own  confession, 
he  was  in  great  part  a  stranger,  he  had 
known  better  what  use  to  make  of  his 
retired  hours,  and  had  trifled  less.  His 
lucubrations  of  this  sort,  have  rather  the 
appearance  of  religious  dotage,  than  of 
any  vigorous  exertions  towards  God.  It 
will  be  well  if  the  publication  prove  not 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  by  exposing  the 
best  cause,  already  too  much  despised, 
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to  ridicule  still  more  profane.     On   the     myself — "  This  is  just  as  it  should  be. 
Hther  side  of  the  same  paper,    I  find  a     *'  We  are  all  ^rown  young  again,aii<l  the 
loiip;  string  of  aphorisms,   and   maxims,     "  days  that  1  thought   I  should  sec  no 
antl  rules,  for  the  conduct  of  litV,  which,     "more,    are  actually   returned."     You 
though  they  appear  not   with    his  name,     perceive,  therefore,  that  you  judged  well 
are   so   much  in    his  manner,  with   the     when  you  conjectured,  that  a  line  from 
above   mentioned,  that  I   suspect    them     you  would  not   be  disagreeable  to    me. 
for  his.     I  have  not  read   them  all,  but     It  could  not  be  otherwise,  than  as  in  fact 
several  of  them  I  read  that  were  trivial     it  proved,  a  most  agreeable  surprise,  for 
enougli  :  for  the  sake   of  one,  however,     I  can  truly  boast  of  an  affection  for  you, 
I  forgive  him  the  rest — he  advises  never     that  neither  years,  nor  interrupted  inter- 
to   banish  hope   entirely,    because  it  is     course,  have  at  all  abated.     I  need  only 
the  cordial  of  life,   although  it  be   the     recollect  how  much  I  valued  you  once, 
greatest  flatterer  in  the  world.     Such  a     and  with  how  much  cause,  immediately 
measure  of  hope   as   may  not  endanger     to  feel  a  revival  of  the   same  value  ;  if 
my   peace  by  a  disappointment,  I  would     that  can  be  said  to  revive,  which  at  the 
wish  to  cherish   upon  every   subject,   in     most  has  only  been  dormant  for  want  of 
which  I  am   interested.     But  there   lies     employment.     But  I  slander  it  when   I 
the  ditliculty-     A  cure  howt-ver,  and  the     say  that  it  has  slept.     A  thousand  times 
only  one,  for  all  the   irregularities   of    have  I  recollected   a  thousand  scenes,  in 
hope  and  fear,  is  found  in  submission  to     which  our   two   selves   have  formed  the 
the  will  of  God.     Happy  they  that  have     whole  of  the  drama,  with  the  greatest 
it  !  pleasure  ;  at  times  too,   when  I  had  no 

This  last  sentence  puts  me  in  mind  of  reason  to  suppose,  that  1  should  ever 
your  reference  to  Blair  in  a  former  hear  from  you  again.  I  have  laughed 
letter,  whom  you  there  permitted  to  be  with  you  at  the  Arabian  Night's  Enter- 
your  arbiter  to  adjust  the  respective  tainment,  which  afforded  us,  as  you  well 
claims  of  teho  or  that.  1  do  not  rashly  know,  a  fund  of  merriment  that  deserves 
ditfer  from  so  great  a  grammarian,  nor  never  to  be  forgot.  I  have  walked  with 
do  at  any  rate  differ  from  him  altogether  you  to  Netley  Abbey,  and  have  scram- 
• — upon  solemn  occasions.  God  v:ho  bled  with  you  over  hedges  in  every  di- 
heareth  prayer,  is  right.  Hector  "who  rection,  and  many  other  feats  we  have 
saw  Patroclus,  is  right.  And  the  man  performed  together,  upon  the  field  of  my 
that  dresses  me  every  day,  is  in  my  mind  remembrance,  and  all  within  these  few 
right  also  ; — because  the  contrary  would  years.  Should  I  say  within  this  twelve- 
give  an  air  of  stiffness  and  pedantry  to  an  month,  1  should  not  transgress  the  truth, 
expression  that  in  respect  of  the  matter  The  hours,  that  I  have  spent  with  you, 
of  it,  cannot  t)e  too  negligently  made  were  among  the  pleasantest  of  my  former 
up.  days,  and  are  tiierefure chronicled  in  my 

Adieu,  my  dear  William  !  I  have  mind,  so  deeply  as  to  fear  no  erasure, 
scribbled  with  all  my  might,  which,  Neither  do  1  forget  my  poor  friend,  Sir 
breakfast-time  excepted,  has  been  my  Thomas,  I  should  remember  him  indeed, 
employment  ever  since  I  rose,   and  it  is     at  any  rate,  on  account  of  his   personal 


^jow  past  one.     Yours. 

LETTER    LXX. 

To  Lady  Ihsketh. 

]\Iy  dear  Cousin,  Od.  le,   i785. 

Tt   is  no  new  thing  with    you  to    give 
pleasure.     But  1  will  venture  to  s;iy. 


kindness  to  myself,  but  the  last  testi- 
mony that  he  gave  of  his  regard  for  you, 
endears  him  to  me  still  more.  With  his 
uncommon  understanding  (for  with  many 
peculiarities  he  had  more  sense  than  any 
of  his  acquaintance)  and  with  his  gene- 
rous  gensibilities,  it  was  lumily  possible, 
that  he  should  not  distinguish  yoii  as  he 
has  done.  As  it  was  the  last,  so  it  w<:s 
the  best  proof,  that  he  could  give,  ot  a 


that  you  do  not  often  give    more    than  judgment  that  never  deceived  him,  when 

you  gave  me  this  morning.  When  I  came  he  would  allow  himself  leisure  to  consult 

down  to  breakfast,  and   found    upon  the  it. 

table  a  letter  franked  by  my  uncle,  and  You  say  that  you  have  often  heard  of 

V'hen  opening  that  frank  1  found  that  it  me  :  that  puzzles  me.     I  cannot  imagine 

foiilaincd  a  letter  froin  you,l  said  within  from  what  (juarter,  but  it  is  Jiu  matter. 

1  must 
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I  must  tell  you,  however,  my  cousin, 
that  your  information  has  been  a  little 
defective.  That  I  am  happy  in  my  si- 
tuation is  true  ;  I  live,  and  have  lived 
these  twenty  years,  with  Mrs,  Unwin, 
to  whose  aft'ectionate  care  of  me,  during 
the  far  greater  part  of  that  time,  it  is 
(under  Providence)  owing,  that  I  live  at 
all.  But  I  do  not  account  myself  happy 
in  having  been  for  thirteen  of  those  years 
iti  a  state  of  mind,  that  has  made  all 
that  care  and  attention  necessary  ;  an 
attention,  and  a  care,  that  have  injured 
htr  health,  and  which,  had  she  not  been 
uncommonly  supported,  must  have 
brought  her  to  the  grare.  But  I  will 
pass  to  another  subject;  it  would  be 
cruel  to  particularize  oidy  to  give  pain, 
neither  would  I  by  any  means  give  a 
siible  hue  to  the  first  letter  of  a  ci.rres- 
pondeuce  so  unexpectedly  renewed. 

I  am  delighted  with  what  you  tell  me 
of  my  uncle's  good  hf-alth.  To  enjoy 
anv  measure  of  cheerfulness  at  so  late  a 
day  is  much.  But  to  have  that  late  day 
enlivened  with  the  vivacity  of  youth,  is 
much  more,  and  in  these  postdiluvian 
times,  a  rarity  iiulecd.  Happy  for  the 
moi^t  part  are  parents,  who  have  daugh- 
ters. Daughters  are  not  apt  to  outlive 
their  natural  all«  ctions,  which  a  son  has 
<'enerally  survived,  even  before  his  boyish 
pears  are  expired,  1  rejoice  particularly 
in  my  uncle's  felicity,  who  has  three  fe- 
male descendants  from  his  little  person, 
v.ho  leave  him  nothing  to  wish  for  upon 
that  head.  .  . 

My  dear  cousin,  dejection  of  spirits, 
\vhich  (I  suppose)  may  have  prevented 
many  a  man  from  becoming  an  author, 
made  me  one.  1  find  constant  employ- 
ment necessary,  and  therefore  take  cai-e 
to  be  constantly  employed.  Manual  oc- 
cupations do  not  engage  the  mind  suffi- 
ciently, as  Iknow  by  experience,  having 
tried  matiy-  But  composition,  especially 
of  verse,  absorbs  it  wholly.  I  write, 
therefore,  generally  three  hours  in  a 
morning,  and  in  an  evening  1  transcribe. 
I  read  also,  but  less  than  I  write,  for  I 
must  have  bodily  exercise,  and  therefore 
never  pass  a  day  without  it. 

You  ask  me  where  I  have  been  this 
summer.  I  answer  at  Olney,  Should 
you  ask  me  where  I  spent  the  last  seven- 
teen summers,  I  should  still  answer,  at 
Olney.  Ay,  and  the  winters  also,  1  have 
seldom  left  it,JUid  except  when  I  attended 


my  brother  in  his  last  illness,  never,  I  be- 
lieve, a  fortnight  together. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin.  I  shall  not 
always  be  thus  nimble  in  reply,  but  shall 
always  have  great  pleasure  in  answering 
you  when  I  can.  Yours,  my  dear  friend, 
and  cousin. 


LETTER    LXXI. 

To  the  same. 

i\fy  dearest  Cousin, 
T  AM  glad  that  1  always  loved  you  as  I 

did.  it  releases  me  from  any  occa- 
sion to  suspect,  that  my  present  affection 
for  you,  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to 
any  selfish  considerations.  No.  I  am 
sure  I  love  you  disinterestedly,  and  for 
your  own  sake,  because  1  never  thought 
of  you,  with  any  other  sensations,  than 
those  of  the  truest  afi'ection,  even  while 
I  was  under  the  persuasion,  that  1  should 
never  hear  from  you  again.  But  with 
my  present  feelings,  superadded  to  those 
that  I  always  had  for  you,  I  find  it  no 
easy  matter  to  do  justice  to  my  sensa- 
tions. T  perceive  myself  in  a  state  of 
mind,  similar  to  that  of  the  traveller,  de- 
scribed in  Pope's  Messiah,  who,  as  he 
passes  through  a  sandy  desert,  starts  at 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  sound  of  a' 
waterfall.  You  have  placed  me  in  a  si- 
tuation new  to  me,  and  in  which  I  feel 
mvself  somewhat  puzzled  how  to  behave. 
At  the  same  time  I  would  not  grieve  you, 
by  putting  a  check  upon  your  bounty, 
1  would  be  as  careful  not  to  abuse  it,  as 
if  I  were  a  miser,  and  the  question  not 
about  your  money,  but  my  tiwn. 

Although  I  do  not  suspect  that  a  se- 
cret to  you,  my  cousin,  is  any  burthen, 
yet  having  maturely  considered  that 
point,  since  I  wrote  my  last,  1  feel  my- 
self altogether  disposed  to  release  you 
from  the  injunction,  to  that  efl'ect,  under 
which  1  laid  you.  1  have  now  made 
such  a  progress  in  my  translation,  that 
1  need  neither  fear  that  I  shall  stop  short 
of  the  end,  nor  that  any  other  rider  of 
Pegabus  should  overtake  me.  Therefore, 
ifat  any  time  it  should  fall  faiily  in  your 
way,  or  you  should  feel  yourself  invited 
to  say,  1  am  so  occupied,  you  have  my 
poetship's  free  permission.  Dr.  Johnson 
read,  and  recommended  my  first  vo- 
lume. 

LETTER 
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LETTER     LXXII. 

To   the  same. 

Jan.  10,  1786. 
Tt  gave  me  great  pleasure  tlmt  you 
■*■  found  my  friend  Unwin,  what  I  was 
sure  vou  would  find  him,  a  most  agree- 
able man.  I  did  not  usher  him  in  with 
the  marrow -ones  and  cleavers  of  high- 
sounding  panegyric,  both  because  I  was 
certain  »hat  whatsoever  merit  he  had, 
your  discernment  would  mark  it,  .ttkI 
because  it  is  possible  to  do  a  man  mate- 
rial injury,  by  making  his  praise  his  har- 
binger. It  is  easy  to  raise  expectation 
to  such  a  pitch,  that  the  reality,  be  it 
ever  so  excellent,  must  necessaiily  fall 
below  it. 

I  hold  myself  much  indebted  to  Mr. 
— — ,  of  whom  I  have  the  first  informa- 
tion from  yourself,  both  for  his  friendly 
disposition  towards  me,  and  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  marks  the  defects  in  my 
volume.  An  author  must  be  tender  in- 
deed to  wince  on  being  touched  so  gently. 
It  is  undoubtedly  as  he  says,  and  as  you 
and  my  uncle  say,  you  cannot  be  all 
jnistaken,  neither  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  any  of  you  should  be  so.  I  take  it 
for  granted  therefore,  that  there  are  in- 
equalities in  the  composition,  and  I  do 
assure  you,  my  dear,  most  faith  full}', 
that  if  it  should  reach  a  second  edition, 
I  will  spare  no  pains  to  improve  it.  It 
may  serve  me  for  an  agreeable  amuse- 
ment, perhaps,  when  Homer  shall  be 
gone,  and  done  with.  The  first  edition 
of  poems  has  generally  tej^n  susceptible 
of  improvement.  Pope,  I  believe,  never 
published  one  in  bis  life  that  did  not 
undergo  variations,  and  his  longest  pieces 
many.  I  will  only  observe,  that  in- 
equalities there  must  be  always,  and  in 
every  work  of  length.  There  are  levtl 
parts  of  every  subject,  parts  which  we 
cannot  with  propriety  attempt  to  elevate. 
They  are  by  nature  humble,  and  can 
only  be  made  to  assume  an  awkward  and 
uncouth  appearance  by  being  mounted. 
But  again  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  this 
remark  does  not  apply  to  the  matter  of 
your  objection.  You  were  sufficiently 
aware  of  it  before,  and  have  no  need  that 
I  should  suggest  it  as  au  apology,  could 


it  have  served  that  nflice,  but  would  have 
made  it  for  me  yf)urself.  In  truth,  my 
dear,  had  yuu  known  in  what  angui*>h  of 
mind  I  wrote  the  whole  of  that  poems 
and  under  what  perpetual  interruption, 
from  a  cause,  that  has  since  been  remov- 
ed, so  that  sometimes  I  had  not  an  op- 
portunity of  writing  more  tlian  three 
lines  at  a  sitting,  you  would  long  since 
have  wondered  as  much  as  I  do  ray- 
self,  that"  it  turned  out  any  thing  bet- 
ter than  Grub-street. 

My  cousin,  give  yourself  no  trouble 
to  find  out  any  of  the  magi  to  scrutinize 
my  Homer.  I  can  do  without  them; 
and  if  I  were  not  conscious  that  I  have 
no  need  of  their  help,  I  would  be  the  first 
to  call  for  it.  Assure  yourself  that  I 
intend  to  be  careful  to  the  utmost  line 
of  all  possible  cauiion,  both  with  respect 
to  language  and  versification.  I  will  not 
send  a  verse  to  the  press,  that  shall  not 
have  undergone  the  strictest  examina- 
tion. 

A  subscription  is  surely  on  every  ac- 
count the  most  eligible  mode  of  publi- 
cation. When  I  shall  have  emptied  the 
purses  of  my  friends,  and  of  their  friends, 
into  my  own,  I  am  still  free  to  levy  con- 
tributions upon  the  world  at  large,  and 
I  shall  then  have  a  fund  to  defray  the 
expences  ol  a  new  edition.  I  have  or- 
dered Johnson  to  print  the  proposals  im- 
mediately, and  hope  that  they  will  kiss 
your  hands  before  the  week  is  expired. 

I  have  had  the  kindest  letter  from  Jo- 
sephus  that  I  ever  had.  He  mentioned 
my  purpose  to  one  of  the  masters  of 
Eton,  who  replied,  that  "  such  a  work 
**  is  much  wanted."  Atiectionately 
yours. 

LETTER     LXXHL 

To  the  Rev.  JVilliam  U/iKin. 


I 


My  dear  William,  Jan-  ii>  1786. 

AM  glad  that  you  have  seen  Lady 
Heskelh.  I  knew  that  you  would 
find  her  every  thing  that  is  amiable  and 
elegant.  Else,  being  my  relation,  I  would 
never  have  shewn  her  to  you.  She  also 
was  delighted  with  her  visitor,  and  ex- 
pects the  greatest  pleasure  in  seeing  you 
again ;  but  is  under  some  apprehensions, 
that  a  tender  regard  for  the  drum  of  your 
ear,  may  keep  you  from  her.  Never 
3  I  t^iat 
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mind  that  !  You  have  two  drums,  and  if 
she  should  crack  both,  I  will  buy  you  a 
trumpet. 

General  Cowper  having  much  pressed 
me  to  accompany  my  proposals  with  a 
specimen,  I  have  sent  him  one,  Jt  is 
taken  from  the  twenty-fourth  book  of 
tlic  Iliad,  and  is  part  of  the  interview 
between  Priam  and  Achilles,  Tell  me, 
if  it  be  possible  for  any  man  to  tell  me 
— why  did  Homer  leave  off  at  the  burial 
of  Hector  ?  Is  it  possible,  that  he  could 
be  determined  to  it  by  a  conceit,  so  little 
worthy  of  him,  as  that,  having  made  the 
number  of  his  books  completely  the  al- 
phabetical number,  he  would  not,  for  the 
joke's  sake,  proceed  any  farther  ?  Why 
<]id  lie  not  give  us  the  deaih  of  Achilles, 
in  the  destruction  of  Troy  ?  Tell  me 
also,  if  the  critics,  with  Aristotle  at  their 
head,  have  not  found,  that  he  left  ofl' ex- 
actly where  he  should,  and  that  every 
epic  poem  to  all  generations,  is  bound 
to  conclude  with  the  burial  of  Hector? 
1  do  not  in  the  least  doubt  it.  There- 
fore, if  I  live  to  write  a  do^ieii  epic  poems, 
I  will  always  take  care  to  bury  Hector, 
and  to  bring  all  matters  at  that  point 
to  an  immediate  conclusion. 

1  had  a  truly  kind  letter  from  Mr. 
,  written  immediately  on  his  re- 
covery from  the  fever.  I  am  i)ound  to 
honour  James's  powder,  not  only  for  the 
services  it  has  often  rendercti  to  myself, 
but  still  more,  for  having  been  the  means 
of  preserving  a  life  len  times  ninre  valu- 
able to  society,  than  mine  is  ever  likely 
to  be. 

You  say — "  Why  should  I  trouble  vou 
*'  with  my  troubles  r"  I  answer, — "  \Vhy 
"  not  ?  \\  hat  is  a  friend  good  for,  if  we 
"  may  not  lay  one  end  of  toe  sack  upon 
"  his  shouhers,  while  we  ourselves  carry 
'•  the  other  ?" 

You  see  your  duty  to  God,  and  your 
duty  to  your  neighbour  ;  and  vou  prac- 
ti-^c  both,  with  your  l)est  ability.  Yet  a 
certain  person  accounts  \ou  blind.  I 
Would  thi;t  all  the  wi  rid  were  so  blind 
even  as  you  are.  lUit  there  are  some  in 
it,  who,  like  the  Chinese,  say — "We  have 
'•  two  eyes  ;  and  other  na.idus  have  but 
"  onei"  I  amglad  however,  lliatin  your 
one  eye,  you  have  sigiit  enoiigli  to  dis- 
cover, that  such  censures  arc  not  worth 
minding. 

1  thank  you  heartily  for  every  step 


you  take  in  the  advancement  of  my  pre- 
sent purpose. 

Contrive  to  pay  Lady  H.  a  long  visit, 
for  she  has  a  thousand  things  to  sav. 
lours,  my  dear  William, 

LETTER     LXXIV, 
To  Lady  Ilcshet/u 

OIney,  Jan.  31,  1786, 
Tt  is  very  pleasant,  my  dearest  cousin, 
■*  to  receive  a  present,  so  delicately  con- 
veyed as  that  which  I  received  so  lately 
from  Anonymous;  but  it  is  also  very- 
painful  to  have  nobody  to  thank  for  it. 
i  find  myself  therefore  driven  by  stress 
of  necessity  to  the  following  resolutions, 
viz.  that  1  will  constitute  you  my  thanUs- 
recciver  general,  for  whatsoever  gift  I 
shall  receive  hereafter,  as  well  as  for 
those  that  I  have  already  received  Ijom 
a  nameless  benefactor.  I  therefore  thank 
you,  my  cousin,  for  a  most  elegant  pre- 
sent, including  the  most  elegant  complin 
ment  that  ever  poet  was  honoured  with  ; 
for  a  snutl"  box  of  tortoise-shell,  with  a 
beautiful  landscape  on  the  lid  of  ir,  glazed 
with  chry^tal,  having  the  figures  of  three 
hares  in  the  fore-ground,  and  inscribed 
above  with  these  words,  T/ie  jieasant's 
nest — and  bdow  with  these — Tiny  Puss^ 
and  Bess.  Eor  all  and  every  of  these  I 
thank  you,  and  also  for  standing  proxy 
on  this  occasion.  Nor  must  I  forget  to 
thank  you  tiiat  so  soon  after  I  had  sent 
you  the  first  letter  of  Anonymous,  1  re- 
ceived another  in  the  same  hand. — ■ 
There  !  Now  I  am  a  little  easier. 

J  have  almost  conceived  a  design  to 
send  upiialfa  dozen  stout  country  fel- 
lows to  tie  by  the  leg  lo  their  respective 
bed-pi)bts  the  company,  that  so  abridges 
your  opportunity  of  writing  to  me.  Your 
letters  are  the  joy  of  my  heart,  and  I 
cannot  endure  to  be  robbed,  by  I  know 
not  whom,  of  half  my  treasure.  Hut 
there  is  no  comfort  without  a  drawback, 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  I,  who  have  un- 
known frif"nds,  have  unknown  enemies 
also.  Ever  since  I  wrote  last,  1  find 
myself  in  better  health,  and  my  noctur- 
nal spasms,  and  fever  considerably  abat- 
ed. I  intend  to  write  to  Dr.  Kerr  on 
'Jhursday,  that  I  may  gratify  him  with 
an  account  of  my  amendment:  for   to 

him 
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liim  I  know,  tliat  it  will  be  a  gratifica- 
tion. Wire  lie  not  a  pliysiciiin,  I  should 
regret  that  hv  lives  so  distant,  for  he  is 
a  most  aiimahle  man  :  but  ljein<!  what 
he  IS,  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  his 
Company,  even  ilhe  were  a  neiplijjour, 
unless  in  time  ot  sickness,  at  which  time 
whatever  charms  he  mii;ht  have  himself, 
my  own  must  necessarily  lose  much  of 
their  effect  on  him. 

^^'hen  I  write   to  you,  my  dear,  what 
I  have  already  related  to  the  General,  I 
um  always  fearful  lest  I   should   tell  you 
that  for  news  with  which   you  are    well 
acfjuainted.     For  once,    however,  I  will 
venture. — On  Wednesday  last,  1  received 
from  .Johnson  the  MS  copy  of  a  speci- 
men that  I  had  sent  to  the  General,  and 
inclosed  in  the    same  cover  notes  upon 
it  by  an  unknown  critic.     Johnson,  in  a 
short  letter,  recommended  him  to  me  as 
a  man  of  unquestionable    learning    and 
ability.     On  perusal   and  consideration 
of  his  remarks,  1  found    him  such,  and 
having  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to 
give  all  possible  security  to  yourself  and 
the  General  that  my  work  shall  not  come 
forth  unlinished,  1  answered  Johnson  that 
I    would  gladly   submit  my    .MS    to  his 
friend.     lie  i^,  in   truth,   a  very  clever 
ii^llow,  perfectly  a  stranger  to  me,  and 
<'.ne  wbo  I   promisee  you  will  not  spare 
for  severity   of  animadversion  wucrr  lie- 
shall  find  occasion.      It  is  impossible  ior 
you,  my  dearest  cousin,  to  express  a  wish 
that  1  do  not  equally  feel  a  wish  to  gra- 
tify.   You  are  desirous,  that  Maty  should 
see  a  book  of  my   llor.irr,  and    for  that 
reason,  if  Maty  will  see  a.  bo(d<  of  it,  lie 
shall  be  welcome,  although  time  is  likely 
to  be  precious,  and  consequently  any  de- 
lay,  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  as 
iiiuch  as  possible  to    be  avoided.     1  am 
now  revising  the   Ifiad.      It  is  a  business 
that  wil!  cost  me   four   months,   perhaps 
five;  for  i  compare  the  very  words  as  1 
go,  and  if  much  alteration  should  occur, 
n\ust    transcribe   the  whole.     The    first 
book  I  have  almost  transcribed  already. 
To  these  rive  mouths  Johnson  says,   that 
nine  more  must  be  added   for   printiuLs 
and  upon  my  own  experience,  I  will  ven- 
ture to  assure  you,  that   the  tardiness  of 
printc's    will   make   those   nine    months 
twelve.     There  is  danger  therefore,  that 
my  subscribers  may  think,    that  I  make 
them  wait  toj  long,  and    that  they,  who 
know   me  not,    may   suspect  a   bubble. 
How  glad  shall  I  be  to  read  it  over  in  an 


evening,  book  by  book,  as  fast  as  I  .settle 
tlie'copy,  to  you,  and  to  Mrs.  Unwin! 
She  has  been  my  touchstone  always,  and 
without  reference  to  her  taste,  and  judg- 
ment, 1  have  printed  nothing.  With  one 
of  you  at  each  elljow,  I  should  think  my- 
self the  ha[)piest  of  all  poets. 

The  (Jeneral  and  I,  liaving  broken  the 
ice,  are  upon  the  most  comfortable  terms 
of  correspondence.  He  writes  very  af- 
fectionately to  me,  and  I  say  every 
thing  to  him,  that  comes  uppermost.  I 
could  not  write  frequently  to  any  crea- 
ture living,  upon  any  other  terms  than 
those.  He  tells  me  of  infirmities  that 
he  has,  which  make  him  less  active  than 
he  was.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  he  has 
any  such.  Alas  !  alas  !  he  was  young 
when  1  saw  him,  only  twenty  years 
ago. 

1  have  tiie  most  affectionate  letter 
imaginable  from  Colman,  who  writes  to 
me  like  a  brother.  The  chancellor  is 
}et  dumb. 

May  God  have  you  in  his  keeping,  my 
beloved  cousin.     Farewel. 


LETTER     LXXV. 

To  the  same. 

Olncj,  Feb.  9,  178C. 

~My  (ionrf-t  Couiin, 
T  Have  been  is.opatient  to  tell  you,  that 

i  am  impatient  to  see  you  again. 
iNIrs.  l^n^vin  partakes  with  me  in  all  my 
feelings  upon  this  subject,  and  longs  also 
to  itee  you.  I  should  Lave  told  you  so 
by  the  last  post,  but  have  been  so  com- 
pletely occupied  by  this  tormenting  spe- 
cimen, that  it  was  impossible  to  do  it. 
1  sent  the  General  a  letter  on  Monday, 
that  would  distress  and  alarm  him  ;  I 
sent  liiin  another  yesterday,  that  will,  I 
hope,  (juiet  him  again.  Johnson  has 
apologized  very  civilly  for  the  multitude 
oi  his  friend's  strictures  ;  and  his  friend 
has  promised  to  confine  himself,  in  fu- 
ture, to  a  comparison  of  me  with  the 
original,  so  that  (I  doubt  not)  we  shall 
jog  on  merrily  together.  And  now,  my 
dear,  let  me  tell  you  once  more,  that 
your  kindness  in  promising  us  a  visit  has 
charmed  us  both.  I  shall  see  you  again. 
I  shall  liear  your  voice.  We  shall  take 
walks  together.  I  will  shew  you  my 
prospects,  the  hovel,  the  alcove,  the 
Ouse,  and  its  banks,  every  thing  that  I 
3  I  2  have 
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have  describee].  I  anticipate  the  plea- 
sure of  those  days  not  very  far  distant, 
and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this  moment. 
TalJ<  not  of  an  inn  !  INJention  it  not  for 
your  life  !  We  have  never  had  so  many 
visitors  but  we  could  easily  accommodate 
them  all,  though  we  have  received  Un- 
>vin,  and  his  wife,  and  his  sister,  and  his 
son,  all  at  once.  My  dear,  I  will  not 
let  you  come  till  the  end  of  May,  or 
beginning  of  June,  because,  before  that 
time,  my  green-house  will  not  be  ready 
to  receive  us,  and  it  is  the  only  plea>aiit 
room  belonging  to  us.  When  the  plants 
go  out,  wc  go  in.  I  line  it  with  matts, 
jj-nd  spread  tlie  floor  with  matts;  and 
there  you  shall  sit,  with  a  bed  of  migno- 
nette at  your  side,  and  a  hedge  of  honey, 
suckles,  roses,  and  jasmine  ;  and  I  will 
rnake  you  a  bouquet  of  myrtle  every  day. 
Sooner  than  the  time  I  mention,  the 
country  will  not  be  in  complete  beauty. 
And  1  will  tell  you  what  you  shall  find 
at  your  first  entrance.  Imprimis,  as 
soon  as  you  have  entered  the  vestibule, 
if  you  cast  a  l(tok  on  either  side  of  you, 
you  shall  see  on  the  right  hand  a  box  of 
my  making.  It  is  the  box,  in  which 
have  been  lodged  all  my  hares,  and  in 
which  lodges  Puss  at  present.  But  he, 
poor  fellow,  is  worn  out  with  age,  and 
promises  to  die  before  you  can  see  him. 
On  the  right  hand,  stands  a  cupboard, 
the  work  of  the  same  ayihor  ;  it  was 
^'Acon  dove-cage,  but  I  tidnsformed  it. 
Opposite  to  you  ,>tands  a  table,  which  I 
also  made.  But,  a  meiciless  servant 
having  scrubbed  it,  unlii  it  became  pa- 
ralytic,  it  serves  no  purpose  now  but  of 
ornament;  and  all  my  clean  shoes  stand 
under  it.  On  the  left  hand,  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  this  superb  vestibule,  you 
will  find  the  door  of  the  parlour,  into 
which  I  will  conduct  you,  and  where  I 
will  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Unwin,  unless 
wo  should  meet  iier  before,  and  wheie 
we  will  be  as  happy,  as  the  day  is  long. 
Order  yourself,  my  cousin,  to  the  Swan 
at  Newport,  and  there  you  shall  lind  me 
ready  to  conduct  )ou  toOlney. 

Sly  dear,  I  have  told  Homer  what  you 
say  about  casks  and  urn>,  and  have  ask- 
ed him,  whether  he  is  sure  that  it  is  a 
cask  in  which  Jupiter  keeps  his  wine. 
He  swears  that  it  is  a  cask,  and  that  it 
will  never  beany  thing  better  than  a  cask 
to  eternity.     So  if  the  god  is    content 


with  it,  we  must  even  wonder  at  his  taste, 
and  be  so  too. 

Adieu  !  my  dearest,  dearest  cousin. 

L  E  T  T  E  R    LXXVI. 

To  the  same, 

OIney,   Tcb.  11,   1786. 

My  dearest  Coubin, 
Tt  must  be    (I  suppose)  a   fortnight  or 

thereabout,  since  I  wrote  last,  1  feel 
myself  so  alert  and  so  ready  to  write 
agiiin.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here  I  come. 
^^  e  talk  of  nobody  but  you.  What  we 
will  do  with  you  wh.n  we  get  you,  where 
you  shall  walk,  where  you  bliall  sleep, 
m  short  every  thing  that  bears  the  re- 
motest relation  to  your  well  being  at 
OIney,  occupies  all  our  talking  time, 
which  is  all  that  I  do  not  spend  at 
Troy. 

I  have  every  reason  for  writing  to  you 
as  often  as  1  can,  but  I  have  a  particular 
reason  for  doing  it  now.  I  want  to  tell 
you,  that  by  the  diligence  on  Wednesday 
next,  I  mean  to  send  you  a  quire  of  my 
Homer  tor  Maty's  perusal.  It  will  con- 
tain the  first  book,  and  as  much  of  the 
second  as  briniis  us  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  ships,  and  is  every  morsel  of  the  re- 
vised ct>j>y  that  I  have  transcribed.  JNJy 
dearest  cousin,  read  it  yourself,  let  the 
General  read  it,  do  what  you  please  with 
ir,  so  that  it  reach  Johnson  in  tlue  time. 
But  let  .Maty  be  the  only  Critic  that  has 
any  thing  to  do  with  it.  'I'lie  vexation, 
the  perplexity,  that  attends  a  multipli- 
city of  criticisms  by  various  hands,  many 
of  which  are  sure  to  be  futile,  many  of 
thtm  ill-founded,  and  some  of  thein  con- 
tradictory to  others,  is  inconceivable, 
except  by  the  author,  whose  ill-fated 
work  happens  to  be  the  subject  of  them, 
'i'his  also  appears  to  me  self-evident,  that 
if  a  work  have  past  under  the  review  of 
one  man  of  taste  and  learning,  and  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  please  him,  his 
approbation  gives  security  for  that  of  all 
others  qualified  like  himself.  I  speak 
thus,  my  dear,  after  having  just  escaped 
from  such  a  storm  of  trouble,  occasioned 
by  endless  remarks,  hints,  suggestions, 
and  objections,  as  diove  me  almost  to 
despair,  and  to  the  very  verge  of  a  reso- 
lution to  drop  my  undertaking  forever. 

vvim 
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With  infimte  difficulty  I  at  last  sifted  the 
chart"  liom  the  wheat,  availed  MiysoU' of 
wli-.it  appeared  tome  to  be  just, and  rejccttd 
the  rest,  but  not  till  the  labour  and  anxi- 
ety had  nearly  undone  all  that  Kfir  had 
l)eeii  (loins'  for  me.  IMy  beloved  covisin, 
trust  mr.  for  it,  as  you  -safely  may,  that 
temper,  vanity,  and  sell-importance,  had 
nothing  to  do  in  all  this  distress  that  I 
suffered.  It  was  merely  the  ettVct  of  an 
alarm  that  i  could  not  help  takin;^,  when 
I  compared  the  great  trouble  I  had  with 
u  few  lines  only,  thus  handled,  with  that 
which  I  foresaw  such  handling  of  the 
whole  must  necessarily  give  me.  I  felt 
bofore-hand  that  my  constitution  would 
not  hear  it.  1  shall  send  up  this  second 
specimen  in  a  box,  that  I  have  had  made 
on  purpose;  and  when  Maty  has  done 
with  the  copy,  and  you  have  done  with 
it  yourself,  then  you  must  return  it  in 
said  box  to  my  translatorship.  Though 
Johnson's  friend  his  teazed  me  sadly,  I 
verily  believe,  that  1  shall  have  no  more 
such  cause  to  complain  of  him.  We 
now  understand  one  another, and  I  firmly 
believe,  that  I  might  have  gone  the  world 
through  before  I  had  found  his  equal  in 
an  accurate  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  original. 

A  letter  to  Mr.  Urban  in  the  last 
Gentleman's  mngizine,  of  which  I's  book 
is  the  subject,  pleases  me  more  than  any 
thing  I  have  seen  in  the  way  of  culogium 
yet.     I  have  no  guess  of  the  author. 

I  do  not  wish  to  remind  the  ChanceU 
lor  of  his  promise.  Ask  you  why,  my 
cousin  i*  Because  I  suppose  it  would  be 
impossible.  IJe  has  no  doubt  forgotten 
it  entirely,  and  would  be  obliged  to  take 
my  word  for  the  truth  of  it,  which  I 
could  not  bear.     We  drank  tea  together 

with  iNIrs.  C e,    and  her  sister,    in 

King-street,  Bloomsbnrv,  and  there  was 
tiie  promise  made.  I  said — "  'I'huilow, 
"  I  am  nobody,  ami  shall  be  ahvavs 
*'  nobody,  and  you  will  be  chanrel- 
"  lor.  You  shall  provide  for  me  when 
"  you  are."  He  smiled,  and  replied, 
*'  1  surely  will."  "  These  ladies,"  said 
I,  "  are,  witnesses."  He  still  smiled,  and 
said — "  Let  them  be  so,  for  1  will  cer- 
"  tainly  do  it."  But  alas  !  twenty-four 
years  have  passed  since  the  day  of  the 
<iatp  thereof ;  and  to  mention  it  now 
would  be  to  upbraid  him  with  inattention 
to  his  plighted  troth.  Neither  do  I  sup- 
pose, that  he  could  easily  serve  such  a 
<reature  as  I  am,  if  he  would, 

AJieu,  whom  I  love  entirely. 


LETTER     LXXVII. 

To  the  sanie. 

Oliiey,  Feb.  19,  1785. 
M\'  dearest  Cousin, 
O  txcE  so  it  must  be,  so  it  shall  be. 
If  you  will  not  sleep  under  the  root 
of  a  trieiid,  may  you  never  sleep  under 
the  roof  of  an  enemy  ?  An  enemy  how- 
ever you  will  not  presently  find.  Mrs. 
Unwin  bids  me  mention  her  affec  tionate- 
ly,  and  tell  you,  that  she  willingly  gives 
up  a  part,  for  the  sake  of  the  rest,  wil- 
lingly, at  least,  as  far  as  willingly  may 
consist  with  some  reluctance :  I  feel 
my  reluctance  too.  Our  design  was 
that  you  should  have  slept  in  the  room 
hat  serves  me  for  a  study,  and  its  having 
been  occupied  by  you,  would  have  been 
an  additional  recommendation  of  it  to 
me.  Bur  all  reluctances  are  superseded 
by  the  thought  of  seeing  you  ;  and  be- 
cause we  have  nothing  so  much  at  heart, 
as  the  wish  to  see  you  happy  and  com- 
fortable, we  are  desirous  therefore,  to 
accommodate  you  to  your  own  mind, 
and  not  to  ours.  Mrs.  Unwin  has  al- 
ready secured  for  you  an  apartment,  or 
rather  two,  just  such  as  we  could  wish. 
The  house  in  which  you  will  find  them, 
is  within  thirty  yards  of  our  own,  and 
o])posite  to  it.  The  whole  affair  is  thus 
cominodiously  adjusted  ;  and  now  I  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  wish  for  June  ;  and 
June,  my  cousin,  was  never  so  wished 
for,  since  June  was  made.  I  shall  have 
a  thousand  things  to  hear,  and  a  thou- 
sand to  say,  and  they  will  all  rush  ii.to 
my  mind  together,  till  it  will  be  so 
crowded,  with  things  impatient  to  be 
said,  that  for  some  tir.ie  I  shall  say  no- 
thing. But  no  matter — sooner  or  later 
they  will  all  come  out ;  and  since  we 
shall  have  you  the  longer  for  not  having^ 
youunderour  own  roof,  (a circumstance, 
that  more  than  any  thing,  reconciles  us 
to  that  measure)  they  will  stand  the  bet- 
ter chance.  After  so  long  a  separation, 
a  separation,  that  of  late  seemed  likely 
to  last  for  life,  we  shall  meet  each  other 
as  alive  from  the  dead,  and  for  my  own 
part,  I  can  truly  say,  that  I  have  not  a 
friend  in  the  other  world,  whose  resur- 
rection would  give  me  greater  pleasure. 

I  am  truly  happy,  my  dear,  in  having 

pleased  you  with  v. hat  you  liave  seen  of 

mv  Homer,     I  wish  that  all  English  rea- 
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ders,  had  your  unsophisticated,  or  rather 
unadulterated    taste,  and    could    relish 
simplicity    like   ycm.     But   I    am    wcdl 
aware,  that  in  this  respect,  I  am  under 
a  disadvantage,  and  that  many,   especi- 
ally many  ladies,  missing  many  turns  and 
prottinesses  of  expression,  tluit  they  have 
admired  in  Pupe,  will  account  my  tran- 
slation  in     ihobc    particulars    detective. 
But  I  comfort  myself  with   the   ihoui^ht, 
that  in  reality  it  is  no  defect,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  want   of  all  such  embel- 
lishments as  do  not  belong   to  iheori;2,i- 
nal,  will  be  one  of  its  princij.-iil   merits 
with  persons  indeed  capable,  of  relishing 
Homer.     lie  is  the  best  poet  that  ever 
lived   for   many  reasons,  but    for   none 
more  than  for  that  majestic  plainness  tnat 
distinguishes  him   from   all   t)lhers.     As 
an  accomplished  person  moves  gracefully 
without  thinking  of  it,  in  like  manner  the 
dignity  of  Homer  seems  to  cost  him  no 
labour.     It  was   natural  to  him    to  say 
great  things,  and  to  say  them  well,  and 
little  ornaments  were  beneath  his  notice. 
If  Maty,  my  dearest  cousin,  should  re- 
turn to  you  my  copy  with  any  such  stric- 
tures as  may  make  it  necessary  for  nie 
to  see  it  again,  before  it  goes  to  Johnson, 
in    that  case  you  shall   send  it  to  me, 
otherwise  to  Johnson  immediately  ;  for 
he  writes  me  word,  he  wishes  his  friend 
to  go  to  work  upon  it  as  soon  as  possible. 
^Vhen  you  come,  my  dear,  we  will  hang 
all  these  critics  together.     I'or  they  have 
worried  me  without  lemorse   or  consci- 
e«ce.      At  least  one  of  I  hem  has.     I  had 
actually  murihered  more  than  a  few  of 
the  be>t  lines  in  the  specinieii,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  requisitions,  but  plucked 
up  my    coura:;e  at  last,  and  in   the  verv 
last  opportunity    that   I  had,    recovered 
them  to  life  again  by  restoring  the  origi- 
nal reading.    At  the  same  time  1  readily 
confess  that  the  specimen  is    the  better 
for  all  this  discipline  its  author  lias  un- 
dergone, but  then  It  has  been  more   in- 
debted for  hi  improvement  to  that  point- 
fri  accuracy  of  exiunination,  towhuh  1 
was  myself  excited,  thaji  to  any  proposed 
amendments   Iroiji    Mr.   Critic  ;    for   as 
sure  as  you  are  my  cousin,  whom  I  long 
lo  iee  at  Ohiey,  so  surely  would  he  have 
done  me  irreparab-le  mischief,  if  1  would 
have  given  him  leave. 

My  friend  Bagot  writes  to  me  in  a 
most  friendly  slittin,  and  calls  louflly  up- 
on me  for  oiiainal  ponry.  W'lien  1  shall 
h»ve  done  with  Homer,  probably  he  will 


not  call  in  vain.  Having  found  the 
prime  feather  of  a  swan  on  the  banks  of 
the  stnug  and  silver  Trent,  he  keeps  it 
for  mc.     Adieu,  dear  cousin. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  General  has  such 
indifi'erent  health.  lie  must  not  die, 
1  can  by  no  means  spare  a  person  so 
kind  to  me. 

LETTER    LXXVIIL  . 

To  the  Rev.  Walter  Bagot. 

Olney,  Feb.  '17,  178G. 
A  las!  alas!  my  dear,  dear  friend, 
may  God  himself  comfort  you  !  I 
will  not  be  so  absurd  as  to  attempt  it. 
\\\j  the  close  of  your  letter  it  should  seem, 
that  in  this  hour  of  great  trial  he  with- 
holds not  his  consolations  from  you.  I 
know  by  experience,  that  they  are  nei- 
ther few  nor  small;  and  though  1  feel 
for  you  as  1  never  felt  for  man  before, 
yet  do  1  sincerely  rejoice  in  this,  that 
whereas  there  is  but  one  true  comforter 
in  the  universe,  under  afflictions  such  ass 
yours,  you  both  know  him,  and  know 
where  to  seek  him.  1  thought  you  a 
man  the  most  happily  mated,  that  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  had  great  pleasure  in  your 
felicity.  Pardon  me,  if  now  I  feel  a 
wish,  that,  short  as  my  acquaintance 
with  her  was,  I  had  never  seen  her.  I 
should  have  mourned  with  you,  but  not 
as  I  do  now.  Mrs.  Unwin  sympathizes 
with  you  also  most  sincerely,  and  you 
.  neither  are,  nor  will  be  soon  forgotten 
in  such  prayers  as  we  can  make  at  Ol- 
ney.  I  will  n('t  detain  you  longer  now, 
my  poor  airlicted  friend,  than  to  commit 
vou  to  the  tender  mercy  of  God,  and  to 
bid  you  a  sorrowful  acueu  ! 
Adieu  !  ever  yours. 

LETTER     LXXIX. 

To  Lady  Hcsheth, 

Olney,  Marcli  C,  1766. 

My  dearest  Cousin, 
"X-^ouR  opinion  has  more  weight  with 
me  than  that  of  all  the  critics  in 
the  world  ;  and  to  give  you  a  proof  of  it, 
1  make  you  a  concession,  that  I  wouhl 
hardly  have  marie  to  them  all  united.  I 
do  not  indeed  absolutely  covenant,  pro- 
mise, and  agvee,  that  I  will  discard  all 
my  elisions,  but  I  hereby  bind  myself  to 
dismiss  as  many  of  them,  as  without  sa- 
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crificing  energy  to  sound,  I  can.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  me  in  the  moan  time  to 
say  sometliing  in  justilication  of  the  few, 
that  I  shall  retain,  that  I  may  not  seem 
a  poet  mounted  rather  on  a  mule  than 
on  Pegasus,  In  the  first  place,  'The,  is 
a  barbarism.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to 
the  Celts,  or  theGoihs,  or  to  the  Saxons, 
or  perhaps  to  them  all.  in  the  two  best 
languages  that  ever  wfre  spoken,  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin,  there  is  no  similar 
incumbrance  of  expression  to  be  fuund. 
Secondly,  The  perpetual  use  of  it  in  our 
language,  is  to  us  miserable  poets,  at- 
tended with  two  great  inconveniences. 
Our  verse  consisting  only  of  ten  sylla- 
bles, it  not  unfrequcntly  happens,  that 
the  fifth  part  of  a  line  is  to  be  engrossed, 
and  necessarily  too,  unlt'ss  elision  pre- 
vents it,  by  this  abominable  intruder, 
and,  wliich  is  worse  in  my  account,  open 
vowels  are  continually  the  consequence 
•—The  element — The  air,  cSfC.  Thirdly, 
Tlie  French,  who  are  equally  with  the 
English  chargeable  with  barbarism  in 
this  particular,  dispose  of  their  Le  and 
their  La  without  ceremony,  and  ahvays 
take  care,  that  they  shall  be  absorbed 
both  in  verse  and  in  prose  in  the  vowel, 
that  immediately  follows  them.  Fourth- 
ly, and  I  believe  lastly,  (and  for  your 
sake  I  wish  it  may  prove  so)  the  practice 
of  cutting  short  The  is  warranted  by 
Milton,  who  of  all  English  poets  that  ever 
lived,  had  certainly  the  finest  ear.  Dr. 
"Warlon  indeed  has  dared  to  say,  that  he 
?rdd  a  bad  one,  for  which  he  deserves,  as 
far  as  critical  demerit  can  deserve  it,  to 
lose  hisouii.  I  thought  I  had  done,  but 
there  is  still  a  fifthly  behind  ;  and  it  is 
this,  'i'hat  the  custom  of  abbreviating 
The,  belongs  to  the  stvle  in  which,  in  my 
advertisementannexed  to  the  specimen,  I 
profess  to  write.  The  use  of  that  style 
would  have  warranted  me  in  the  prac- 
tice of  much  greater  liberty  of  thissoit, 
than  lever  intended  to  take.  In  perfect 
consistence  with  that  style,  I  might  say, 
r  th'  tempest,  V  l\\  door-way,  Ike. 
which  however  I  would  not  allow  myself 
to  do,  because  I  was  aware  that  it  would 
be  objected  to,  and  with  reason.  But 
it  seems  to  me  fur  the  causes  above  said, 
that  when  I  shorten  the^  before  ;i  vowel, 
or  before  vch,  as  in  the  line  jou  mention, 

"  Than    id'    >vhole    broad    Hellespont    in    all 
us  part:."' 


my  licence  is  not  equally  exceptionable, 
because  /F,  though  he  rank  as  a  conso- 
nant, in  the  word  whole,  is  not  allowed 
to  announce  himself  to  the  ear;  and  li 
is  an  aspirate.  But  as  I  said  at  tlie  be- 
ginning, so  say  I  still,  I  am  most  willing 
to  Conform  myself  to  your  very  sensible 
observation,  that  it  is  necessary,  if  wc 
would  please,  to  consult  the  taste  of  our 
own  day;  neither  would  I  have  pelted 
you,  my  dearest  cousin,  with  any  part  of 
this  volley  of  good  reasons,  had  I  not  de- 
signed them  us  an  answer  to  those  objec- 
tions, which  you  say,  you  have  heard 
from  others.  Hut  I  only  mention  them. 
Though  satisfactory  to  myself,  I  wave 
them,  and  will  allow  to  The  his  whole 
dimensions,  whensoever  it  can  be  done, 
'i'hou  only  critic  of  my  verse  that  is 
to  be  found  in  all  the  earth,  whom  I  love» 
what  shall  I  say  in  answer  to  vour  owu 
objection  to  that  passage, 

"  Sofily  he  placed  liis  hand 
'*  Ou  the  old  ni;iii'«  hand,  and  pushed  it  geiUlj 
"  aivay.'' 

I  can  say  neither  more  nor  less  than  this, 
that  when  our  dear  friend,  the  General, 
sent  me  his  opinion  on  the  specimeni 
quoting  those  very  words  from  it,  he 
added,  •'  With  this  part  I  was  particu- 
*'  larly  pleased  :  there  is  nothing  in  poetry 
"  more  descriptive.'*  Such  were  his  very 
words.  Taste,  my  dear,  is  various,  there 
is  nothing  so  various,  and  even  between 
persons  of  the  best  taste,  there  are  diver- 
sities of  opinion  on  the  same  subject,  for 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  account.  So 
much  for  these  matters. 

You  advise  me  to  consult  the  General, 
and  to  ctnifide  in  him.  I  follow  your 
advice,  and  have  done  both.  By  the  last 
post  I  asked  his  permission  to  send  him 
the  books  of  my  Homer,  as  fast  as  I 
should  finish  them  off.  I  shall  be  glad 
of  his  remarks,  and  more  glad  than  of 
any  ihing,  to  do  that  which  1  hope  may 
l)e  agreeable  to  him.  Tlu^y  will  of  course 
pass  into  your  hands  before  they  are  sent 
to  Johnson.  The  quire  that  I  sent,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Johnson's  friend.  I 
intended  to  have  told  you  in  my  last,  but 
forgot  it,  that  Johnson  behaves  very 
handsomely  in  the  alfair  of  my  two  vo- 
lumes. He  acts  with  a  liberality  not 
often  found  in  persons  of  his  occupation, 
and  to  mentioM  it,  when  occasion  Kails 
me  to  it,  i!>  a  justice  oue  to  him, 
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1  am  \ery  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
Stanley's  letter — jevrral  compliments 
wire  paid  me,  on  the  subject  ot  that 
liist  volume,  bv  my  own  friends,  but  I  do 
not  recollect  liiat  I  ever  knew  the  opi- 
nion ""a  stranger  about  it  before,  whe- 
tiier  favourable  or  otherwise;  i  only 
heard  by  a  side  wind,  that  it  was  very 
much  read  in  Scotland,  and  more  than 
here. 

Farewell,  my  dearest  cousin,  whom 
we  expect,  of  whom  we  taliv  continually, 
and  whom  we  continually  long  fur. 

LETTER    LXXX. 


LETTER    LXXXr. 

To  Lady  Hesheth. 

Olney,  April  17,  1786. 

My  dearest  Cousin, 
TF   you  will   not   quote  Solomon,   my 

dearest  cousin,  I  will.  He  says,  and 
as  beautifully  as  truly — "  Hope  deferred 
"  maketh  the  heart  sick,  but  when  the 
"  desire  Cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life!"  I 
feel  how  much  reason  he  had  on  his  side 
when  he  made  this  observation,  and  am 
myself  sick  of  your  fortnight's  delay. 


To  the  Rev.  If'illiatn  Unxain. 

My  dear  Friend,  March  13,  1786. 

"f  SEEM  to  be  about  to  write  to  you,  but 

I  foresee  that  it  will  not  be  a  letter, 
but  a  scrap  that  I  shall  send  you.  I 
could  tell  you  things,  that  knowing  how 
much  you  interest  yourself  in  my  suc- 
cess, I  am  sure  would  please  you,  but 
every  moment  of  my  leisure  is  necessa- 
rily spent  at  Troy.  I  um  revising  my 
translation,  and  bestowing  on  it  more 
labour  than  at  tirst.  At  the  repeated 
solicitation  of  General  Cowper,  who  had 
doubtless  irrefragable  reason  on  his  side, 
1  have  put  my  book  into  the  hands  of  the 
most  extraordinary  critic  that  1  have  ever 
heard  of.  He  is  a  Swiss  ;  has  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  English,  and  for  his 
knowledge  of  Homer,  has,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, no  fellow.  Johnson  recommended 
him  to  me.  I  am  to  send  him  the  quires 
as  fast  as  I  finisli  them  otlj  and  tlie  first 
js  now  in  hi^  hands.  I  have  the  comfort 
to  be  able  to  tell  you,  that  he  is  very 
much -pleased  with  what  he  has  seen. 
Johnson  wrote  to  me  ia'oly  on  purpose 
to  tell  me.  Things  having  taken  this 
turn,  I  fear  that  I  must  bog  a  release  from 
my  engagement  lo  put  the  MS  uito  your 
Lands.  1  am  boun<l  to  print  as  soon  as 
three  hundred  shall  have  subscribed,  and 
coKscquently  have  not  an  hour  to  spare. 

People  generally  lo\  e  to  go  where  they 
are  admired,  yet  Lady  Hesketh  complains 
ol  not  haviiio  seen  you.      Vuurs, 


The  vicarnge  was  built  by  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, and  was  not  finished  till  some 
time  after  we  arrived  at  Olney,  conse- 
quently it  is  new.  It  is  a  smart  stone 
building,  well  sashed  by  much  too  good 
for  the  living,  but  just  what  I  would  wish 
for  you.  It  has,  as  you  justly  concluded 
from  my  premises,  a  garden,  but  rather 
calculated  for  use  than  ornament.  It  is 
square,  and  well  walled,  but  has  neither 
arbour,  nor  alcove,  nor  other  shade,  ex- 
cept the  shadow  of  the  house.  But  we 
have  two  gardens,  which  are  yours.  Be- 
tween your  mansion  and  ours  is  interposed 
nothing  but  an  orchard,  into  which  a 
door  opening  out  of  our  garden,  atlbrds 
us  the  easiest  communication  imaginable, 
will  save  the  round  about  by  the  town, 
and  make  both  houses  one.  Yourcham- 
ber-windows  look  over  the  river, and  over 
the  meadows,  to  a  village  called  Ember- 
ton, and  command  the  whole  length  of  a 
long  bridge,  described  by  a  certain  poet, 
together  with  a  view  of  the  road  at  a  dis- 
tance. Should  you  wish  for  books  at 
Olney,  you  must  bring  ihini  with  you, 
or  you  will  wish  in  vain,  for  I  have  none 
but  the  works  of  a  certain  poet,  Cowper, 
of  whom  perhaps  you  have  heard,  and 
they  are  as  yet  but  two  volumes.  They 
may  multiply  hereafter,  but  at  present 
they  are  no  more. 

You  are  the  first  person  for  whom  1 
have  heard  Mrs.  Unwin  express  such 
feelings  as  she  does  for  you.  She  is  not 
profuse  in  professions,  nor  forward  to 
enter  into  treaties  of  friendship  with  new 
faces,  but  when  her  friendship  is  once 
engaged,  it  may  be  conlided  in,  even  unto 
death.  She  loves  you  already,  and  how 
much   more  will  she  Jove  you,    before 

this 
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this  time  twelve-month !  I  have  indeed 
endeavoured  to  describe  you  to  her,  but 
perfectly  as  I  have  you  by  heart,  I  am 
sensible  tliat  my  picture  cannot  do  you 
justice.  I  never  saw  one  that  did.  Be 
you  what  you  may,  you  are  much  be- 
loved,and  will  be  so  at01ney,and  Rlrs.U. 
expects  you,  with  the  pleasurcj  that  one 
feels  at  the  return  of  a  iong  absent,  dear 
relation  ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  pleasure 
such  as  mine.  She  sends  you  her  warm- 
est affections. 

On  Friday,  I  received   a  letter   from 
dear  Anonymous,    apprising   me   of   a 
parcel,  that  the  coach  would   bring  me 
on  Saturday.     Who  is  there  in  the  world 
that  has,  or  thinks  he  has  reason  to  love 
me  to  the  degree  that  he  does  ?     But  it 
is  no  matter.      He  chooses   to  be    un- 
known, and  his  choice  is,  and  ever  shall 
be,  so  sacred   to  me,  that  if  his  name 
lay  on  the  table  before  me  reversed,   I 
would  not  turn  the  paper  about,  that  I 
might  read  it.     Much  as  it  would  grati- 
fy me  to  thank   him,  I   would  ,turn  my 
eyes  away  from  the  forbidden  discovery. 
I  long  to  assure  him  that  those   same 
eyes,    concernina:   which    he    expresses 
such     kind     apprehensions,     lest    they 
should  surfer  by  this  laborious  undertak- 
ing, are  as  well  as  I  could   expect  them 
to  be;  if  I   were  never  to  touch  either 
book  or  pen.     Subject  to  weakness,  and 
occasional    slight   inflammations,    it    is 
probable  that  they  will   always   be,  but 
1  cannot  remember  the  time  when  they 
enjoyed  any  thing  so  like  an  exemption 
from    those    infirmities   as   at    present. 
One  xvould  almost  suppose,  that  reading 
Homer  were  the  best  ophthalmic  in  the 
world.     I  should  be  happy  to   remove 
his  solicitude  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  a 
pleasure  that   he  will   nut  let  me  enjoy. 
Well  then,  I  will  be  content  without  it; 
and  so  content,  that   though  1   believe 
you,  my  dear,  to  be  in  full   possession 
of  all    this    mystery,    you    shall    never 
know  me,  while  you   live,  either  direct- 
ly, or  by  hints  of  any  sort,  attempt  to 
extort,  or  to  steal  the  secret  from  you. 
I  should  think  myself  as  justly  punisha- 
ble as  the  Bolhsheniitcs,  fur  looking  in- 
to the  ark,  which  they  were  not  allowed 
to  touch. 

I  have  not  sent  for  Kerr,  for  Kerr 
can  do  nothing  but  send  me  to  Bath, 
and  to  Bath  I  cannot  go  for  'a  thousand 
reasons.  The  summer  will  set  me  up 
again;  I  grow  fat  every  day  and   shall 


be  as  big  as  Gog  or  Magog,  or  botU 
put  together,  before  you  come. 

I  did  actually  live  three  years  with 
Mr.  ChapuKin,  a  solicitor,  that  is  to 
say,  I  slept  three  years  in  his  house, 
but  I  livev!,  that  is  to  say,  I  spent  my 
days  in  Southampton-Row,  as  you  very 
well  remember.  There  was  I,  and  the 
future  Lord  Chancellor,  constantly  em- 
ployed from  morning  to  night  in  gig- 
gling, and  making  giggle,  instead  of 
studying  the  law.  Oh  fie,  cousin!  how 
could  you  do  so?  I  am  pleased  with 
Lord  Thurlow's  inquiries  ai)OUt  rae.  If 
he  takes  it  into  that  inimitable  head  of 
his,  he  may  make  a  man  of  me  yet.  I 
could  love  him  heartily,  if  he  would 
deserve  it  at  my  hands.     That  I  did  so 

once  is  certain.     The  Dutchess  of , 

ivho  in  the  world  set  her  a  going  ?  But 
if  all  the  dutchesses  in  the  world  were 
spinning,  like  so  many  whirligigs,  for 
my  benefit,  I  would  not  stop  them.  It 
is  a  noble  thing  to  be  a  poet,  it  makes 
all  the  world  so  lively.  I  might  have 
preached  more  .^ermons  than  even  Til- 
Jotson  did,  and  better,  and  the  world 
would  have  been  still  fast  asleep;  but  a 
volume  of  verse  is  a  fiddle,  that  puts  the 
universe  in  motion.  Yours,  my  deur 
fiit-nd,  and  cousin. 


LETTER    LXXXir. 

To  the  same, 

^  Olney,  April  24,  1786. 

"VToun  letters  are  so  much  my  com- 
-^  fort,  that  I  often  tremble,  lest  by 
any  accident  I  should  be  disappointed'; 
and  the  more  because  you  huve  been, 
more  than  once,  so  engaged  in  company 
on  the  writing  day,  that  I  have  had  a 
narrow  escape.  Let  me  give  you  a  piece 
of  good  counsel,  my  cousin :  Follow 
my  laudable  example,  write  when  you 
can,  take  Time's  forelock  in  one  hand, 
and  a  pen  in  the  other,  and  so  make 
sure  of  your  opportunity.  It  is  well  for 
me  that  you  write  faster  than  any  body, 
and  more  in  an  hour,  than  other  people 
in  two,  else  I  know  not  what  would  be- 
come of  rae.  When  I  read  your  let- 
ters, I  hear  you  talk,  and  I  love  talk- 
ing letters  dearly,  especially  from  you. 
Well!  the  middle  of  June  will  not  be  al- 
ways a  thousanfl  years  otf,  and  when  it 
comes  I  shall  hear  you,  and  see  you 

iou, 
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too,  and  shall  not  care  a  farthing  then 
if  you  do  not  tooich  a  pen  in  a  month. 
By  the  way,  yoa  mast  either  send  me, 
or  bring  me  some  more,  paper,  for  be- 
fore the  moon  shall  have  performed  a 
few  more  revolutions,  I  shall  not  have  a 
scrap  left,  and  tedious  revolutions  they 
are  just  now,  that  is  certain. 

I  give  vou  leave  to  be  as  peremptory 
as  you  please,  especially  at  a  distance  ; 
but  when  you  say  that  you  are  a  Cow- 
per,  (and  the  better  it  is  for  the  Cow- 
pers  that  such  you  are,  and  I  give  them 
joy  of  you,  with  all  my  heart)  you  must 
not  forget,  that  I  boast  myself  a  Cow- 
per  too,  and  have  my  humours,  and 
fancies,  and  purposes,  and  determina- 
tions, as  well  as  others  of  my  name,  and 
hold  them  as  fast  as  they  can.  You  in- 
deed tell  ?ne  how  often  I  shall  see  you 
V'hen  you  cpme.  A  pretty  story  truly, 
I  am  an  he  Cowper,  my  dear,  and  claim 
the  privileges  that  belong  to  my  noble 
sex.  But  these  matters  shall  be  settled, 
as  my  cousin  Agamemnon  used  to  say, 
at  a  more  convenient  time. 

I  shall  rejoice  to  see  the  letter  you 
promise  me,  for  though  1  met  with  a 
morsel  of  praise  last  week,  I  do  not 
know  that  the  week  current  is  likely  to 
produce  me  any,  and  having  lately  been 
pretty  much  pampered  with  that  diet,  I 
expect  to  find  myself  rather  hungry  by 
the  time  whin  your  next  letter  shall  ar- 
rive. It  will  therefore  be  very  oppor- 
tune. The  morsel,  above  alluded  to, 
came  from — whom  do  you  think  ?  From 

,  but  she  desires  that  her  author- 

5hip  may  be  a  secret.  And  in  my  an- 
swer, I  promised  not  to  divulge  it,  ex- 
cept to  you.  It  is  a  pretty  copy  of 
verses,  neatly  writtL-n,  and  well  turned, 
and  when  you  come,  you  shall  see  them. 
I  intend  to  keep  all  pretty  things  to  my- 
self till  then,  that  they  may  serve  me  as 
a  bail  to  lure  vou  hither  more  efiectu- 
ally.     The  last  letter    that  I  had  from 

,  I  received  so  many  years  since, 

that  it  seems  as  if  it  had  reached  me  a 
good  while  before  I  was  born. 

I  was  grieved  at  the  heart  that  the 
General  could  not  come,  and  that  ill- 
ness was  in  part  the  cause  that  hindered 
him.  I  have  sent  him  by  his  express 
desire,  a  new  edition  of  the  first  book, 
and  haU  the  second.  He  woulJ  not 
-ofTer  me  to  send  it  to  you,  mv  dear, 
k'st  you  should  post  it  away  to   Maty  at 


once.     He  did  not  give  that  reason,  but 
being  shrewd  I  found  it. 

The  grass  begins  to  grow,  and  the 
leaves  to  bud,  and  every  thing  is  pre- 
paring to  be  beautiful,  against  you  come. 
Adieu ! 

You  enquira  of  our  walks,  I  perceive, 
as  well  as  our  rides.  They  are  beauti- 
ful. You  enquire  also  concerning  a 
cellar.  You  have  two  cellars;  Oh! 
what  years  have  passed  since  we  took 
the  same  walks,  and  drank  out  of  th«s 
same  bottle  !  but  a  few  more  weeks  and 
then  ! 

LETTER    LXXXin. 

To  the  same. 

OIney,  Maj  15,  178G. 

My  dearest  Cousin, 
T^ROM  this  very  morning  I  begin  to 
date  the  last  month  of  our  long  se- 
paration, and  confidently  and  most  com- 
fortably hope,  that  before  the  fifteenth 
of  June  shall  present  itself,  we  shall 
have  seen  each  other.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
And  will  it  not  be  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary eras  of  my  extraordinary 
life  ?  A  year  ago,  we  neither  corre- 
sponded, nor  expected  to  meet  in  this 
world.  But  this  world  is  a  scene  of 
marvellous  events,  many  of  them  more 
marvellous  than  fiction  itself  would  dare 
to  hazard;  and  (blessed  be  God!)  thej 
are  not  all  of  the  distressing  kind.  Now 
and  then  in  the  course  of  an  existence, 
whose  hue  is  for  the  most  part  sable,  a 
da}'  turns  up,  that  makes  amends  for 
many  sighs  and  many  subjects  of  com- 
plaint. Such  a  (iay  shall  I  account  the 
dav  of  your  arrival  at  Olney. 

Wherefore  is  it,  (canst  thou  tell  me?) 
that  together  with  all  those  delightful 
st-nsations,  to  which  the  sight  of  a  long 
absent  dear  fricml  gives  birth,  there  is 
a  mixture  of  something  painful,  flutter- 
ings,  and  tumults,  and  I  know  not  what 
accompaniments  of  our  pleasure,  that 
are  in  fact  perfectly  foreign  from  the  oc- 
casion!  Such  I  feel,  when  I  think  of 
our  meeting,  and  such,  I  suppose,  feel 
you ;  and  the  nearer  the  crisis  ap- 
proaches, the  more  I  am  sensible  of 
them.  I  know,  beforehand,  that  they 
will  increase  with  every  turn  of  the 
wheels,  that  shall  convey  mc  to  New- 
port, 
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port,  when  I  shall   set  out  to  meet  you,  iiave  suffered.     I   am  not  n;it\irally  in- 

Liiid   that  when    we   actually    meet,  the  sensible,  and    the  sensibilities  ili.tt  I    h<nl 

pleasure,  ami    this  unaccountable    pain  by    nature,    have    been   wijnderfully  en- 

togcthcr,  will    be  as  much  as  I  shall    be  hanced  by  a  lon*4  series  of  shocks,  given 

able  to  support.     1  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  a  frame  of  nerves  that  was  never  very 

for  the  cause,  and    can   only   resolve  it  atliletic.      I    feci    accordinnly,    wlu'ther 

into  that  appointment,  by  wiiich  it  has  painful   or  pleasant,  in  the  extreme,  am 

been  fore-ordained,  that  all   human  de-  easily   elevated,    and    easily  cast  down, 

lights    shall    be    qualified    and    mingled  The  frown  of  a  critic   freezes  my  poeti- 

with  their  contraries.     For  there  is  no-  cal   powers,    and   discourages  me,  to  a 

thine  formidable  in  you.     To  me  at  least  degree,  that  n)akes  me  ashamed   of  my 

there    is    nothing  such,  no,   not  even  in  own  weakness.     Yet  1  presently  recover 

your  menaces,  unless  when  you  threaten  my  confidence  again.     The  haU  of  what 

me   to  write    no    more.     Nay,  I    verily  you  so  kindly  say  in  your  last,   would  at 

believe,  did  1   not  know  you  to  be  what  any  time  restore  my  *pirits,  and,   being 

you  are,  and   had    less  affection  for  you  said    by   you,    is   infallible.      I    urn    not 

than  I  have,  I  should  have  fewer  of  these  ashamed    to  confess,    that   having   com- 

einotions,  of  which  I   would   have  none,  menced  an  author,  I  am  most  abundant- 

if  I   could  help   it.     But  a  fig  for  them  ly  desirous  to  succeed   as  such,     /  have 

all  !     Let   us    resolve    to    combat    with,  (nhat  perhaps  you  little  suspect  vie  of) 

and  to  conquer  them.     They  are  dreams,  in   my  nature   an  iiifiuite  share  of  aiiibi- 

Thcy   are    illusions    of    the    judgment.  (i<)n.     But  with  it.  I   have  at  the  same 

Some  enemy,  that  hates  the  happiness  of  time,  as  you  well  know,  an  equal  share 

human  kind,  and   is  ever  in<iustrious  to  of  diffid<>nce.      To   this   combination  of 

,lash  it,  works  them  in  us;  and  their  opposite  qualities  it  has  been  owing, 
being  so  perfectly  unreasonable  as  they  that  till  lately,  1  stole  through  life  uith- 
are   is  a  proof  of  it.     Nothing,  that  is     out  undertaking  any  thing,  yet  always 


such,  can  be  the  work  of  a  good  agent. 
This  1  know  too  by  experience,  that, 
like  all  other  illusions,  they  exist  only 
by  force  of  imagination,  are  indebted  for 
their  prevalence  to  the  absence  of  their 
object,  and  in  a  few  moments  after  its 
appearance  cease.  So  then  this  is  a 
settled  point,  and  the  case  stands  thus. 
You  will  tremble  as  ^ou  draw  near  to 
Newport,  and  so  shall  I.  But  we  will 
both  recollect,  that  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should,  and  this  recollection 
will,  at  least,  have  some  little  ed'ect   in 


wishing  to  distinguish  nnself.  At  lust 
I  ventured,  ventured  too  in  the  only 
path  that,  at  so  late  a  period,  was  yet 
open  to  me,  and  am  dGtermine<l,  if  God 
have  not  determined  otherwise,  to  work 
my  way  througli  the  obscurity,  that  has 
been  so  long  my  portion,  into  notice, 
livery  thirg,  therefore,  that  seems  to 
threaten  this  my  favourite  purpose  with 
disappointment,  atfecis  me  nearly.  I 
suppose  that  all  ambitious  minds  are  in 
thf  same  predicament.  He  who  seeks 
distinction  must  be  sensible  of  disappro- 


our  favour.     We  will  likewise  both  take  bation,    exactly  in  the  same  proportion 

the  comfort  of  what  we  know  to  be  true,  as   he  desires  applause.     And   now,  my 

that  the  tumult  will  soon  cease,  and  the  precious    cousin,    I    have   unfolded    my 

pleasure   long  survive  the  pain,  even  as  heart  to  you  in  this  particular,  without 

long,  I  trust,  as  we  ourselves   shall  sur-  a  speck  of  dissimulation.     Some  people, 

vive  it.  and   good   people  too,  would   blame  me. 

What  you   say  of  Maty  gives  me  all  But  you  will  not;  and  they  (I    think) 

the  consolation  that  you   intended.     We  would   blame  without  just  cause.     We 

Loth  think   it  highly  probable  that  you  certainly  do  not  honour   God,  when  we 

suggest  the  true  cause  of  his  displeasure,  bury,  or  when   we   neglect  to  improve, 

when  you  suppose  him  mortified   at  not  as  far  as   we  may,    whatever   talent  he 

having  had  a  part  of  the  translation  laid  may  have  bestowed  on  us,  whether  it  b« 

before  him,  ere  the  specimen  was  pub-  little   or  much.      In    natural   things,  as 

lijhed.      The  General    was  very   much  well   as  in  spiritual,  it   is  a  never-failing 

hurt,  and  calls  his  censures  harsh  and  truth,  that  to  him,  who  hnf/i,    (that  is 

unreasonable.     He   likewise   sent  me   a  to  him  who  occupies  what  he   hath  dili- 

consolatory  letter   on  the   occasion,  in  gently  and  so  as   to  encreasc   it)   more 

which   he  look  the  kindest  pains  to  heal  shall  be  given.     Set  me  down  therefore, 

the  wound,  that  (he  supposed)   I  might  my  dear,  lor  an  industri"US    rhymer,  so 

long 
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long  as  I  shall  liave  the  ability-  For  in 
this  only  way,  is  it  possible  for  me,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  either  to  honour  God, 
«r  to  serve  man,  or  even  to  serve  my- 
self. 

I  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mr.  Throck- 
morton wishes  to  be  on  a  more  intimate 
footing.  1  am  shy,  ami  suspect  that  he 
is  not  very  much  otherwise,  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  mu- 
tually wished  an  acquaintance  without 
being  able  to  accomplish  it.  Blessings 
on  you  for  the  hint,  that  you  dropped 
on  the  subject  of  the  house  at  Weston  ! 
For  the  burthen  of  my  song  is — "  Since 
*'  we  have  met  once  again,  let  us  never 
*'  be  separated,  as  we  have  been,  more." 


LETTER    LXXXIV. 
To  the  same. 

Olnej,  JMay  2y>,  1786. 
T  HAVE  at  length,  my  cousin,  found 
niy  way  into  my  summer  abode.  1 
believe  that  I  described  it  to  you  some 
time  since,  and  will  therefore  now  leave 
it  undescribed.  I  will  only  say  that  I 
am  writing  in  a  band-box,  situated,  at 
least  in  my  account,  delightfully,  be- 
cause it  has  a  window  in  one  side  that 
opens  into  that  orchard,  through  which, 
as  I  am  sitting  here,  I  shall  see  you  of- 
ten pass,  and  which  therefore  I  already 
prefer  to  all  the  orchards  in  the  world. 
You  do  well  to  prepare  me  for  all  pos- 
sible delays,  because  in  this  life  all  sorts 
of  disappointments  are  possible,  and  I 
shall  do  well,  if  any  such  delay  of  vour 
journey  should  hap[)en,  to  practise  that 
Jesson  of  patience  which  you  inculcate. 
But  it  is  a  lesson,  which,  evm  with  you 
for  my  teacher,  I  shall  be  slow  to  learn. 
Being  sure  however  that  you  will  not 
procrastinate  without  cause,  1  will  make 
myself  as  easy  as  I  can  about  it,  and 
hope  the  best.  To  convince  ynu  how 
much  I  am  under  discipline,  and  good 
advice,  I  will  lay  aside  a  favourite  mea- 
sure, irifluenced  in  doing  so  by  nothing 
but  the  good  sense  of  your  contrary  opi- 
nion.  I  had  set  my  heart  on  meeting 
^ou  at  Newport.  In  my  haste  to  see 
you  once  again,  I  was  willing  to  over- 
look many  awkwardnesses  I  could  not 
but  foresee  would  attend  it.     I  put  them 


aside  so  long  as  I  only  foresaw  them 
myself,  but  since  I  find  that  you  foresee 
them  too,  I  can  no  longer  deal  so  slight- 
ly with  them.  It  is  therefore  deter- 
mined that  we  meet  at  Olney.  Much  I 
shall  feel,  but  I  will  not  die  if  I  can  help 
it,  and  I  beg  that  you  will  take  all  pos- 
sible care  to  outlive  it  likewise,  for  I 
know  what  it  is  to  be  balked  in  the  mo- 
ment of  acquisition,  and  should  be  lotk 
to  know  it  again. 

Last  Monday  in  the  evening  we  walk- 
ed to  Weston,  according  to  our  usual 
custom.  It  happened,  owing  to  a  mis- 
take of  time,  that  we  set  out  half  an 
hour  sooner  than  usual.  This  mistake 
we  discovered,  while  we  were  in  the  wil- 
derness. So,  finding  that  we  had  time 
before  us,  as  they  say,  Mrs.  Unwin 
proposed,  that  we  should  go  into  the 
village,  and  take  a  view  ot  the  house, 
that  I  had  just  mentioned  to  you.  We 
did  so,  and  found  it  such  a  one  as  in 
most  respects  would  suit  you  well.  But 
INIoses  Brown,  our  vicar,  who,  as  I  told 
you,  is  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  is  not 
bound  to  die  for  that  reason.  He  said 
himself,  when  he  was  here  last  summer, 
that  he  should  lire  ten  years  longer, 
and  for  aught  that  appears  so  he  may. 
In  which  case,  for  the  sake  of  its  near 
neighbourhood  to  us,  the  vicarage  has 
charms  for  me  that  no  other  place  can 
rival.  But  this,  and  a  thousand  things 
more,  shall  be  talked  over  when  you 
come. 

Wc  have  been  industriously  cultivat- 
ing our  acquaintance  with  our  Weston 
neighbours  since  I  wrote  last,  and  they 
(  n  their  part  have  been  equally  diligent 
in  the  same  cause.  I  have  a  notion  that 
Ave  shall  all  suit  well.  I  see  much  in 
them  both  that  I  admire.  You  know- 
perhaps  that  they  are  Catholics. 

It  is  a  delightful  bundle  of  praise,  my 
cousin,  that  you  have  sent  me.  All 
jasmine  and  lavender.  Whoever  the 
lady  is,  she  has  evidently  an  admirable 
pen,  and  a  cultivated  mind.  If  a  per- 
son reads,  it  is  no  matter  in  what  lan- 
guage, and  if  the  mind  be  informed,  it 
is  no  matter  xyhether  that  mind  belongs 
to  a  man  or  a  woman.  The  taste,  and 
the  judgment,  will  receive  the  benefit 
alike  in  both.  Long  before  the  Task 
was  published,  I  made  an  experiment 
one  day,  being  in  a  frolicksome  mood, 
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•upon  my  friend  : — We  were  walkinp;  in 
the  garden,  and  conversing  on  a^subjcct 
fciniihir  to  these  lines — 

The  few  that  priiy  at  all,   pray  ofl'  aniifS, 
And  seekinj;  grace  t'iinprove  the  present  good, 
AVould  urge  a  wiser  suit  than  asking  mure. 

I  repeated  them,  and  said  to  him  with 
an  air  of  nonchalance,  "  Do  you  recoi- 
"  lect  those  lines  ?  I  have  seen  them 
"  somewliere,  where  are  tliey  ?"  He  put 
on  a  considering  face,  and  after  some  de- 
liberation replied — "  Oh,  I  will  tell  you 
**  where  they  must  be — in  the  Night- 
•*  Thoughts."  I  was  glad  my  trial  turned 
out  so  well,  and  did  not  undeceive  him. 
1  mention  this  occurrence  only  in  con- 
firmation of  the  letter-writer's  opinion, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  do  assure  you, 
on  the  faith  of  an  honest  man,  that  I 
never  in  my  life  designed  an  imitation  of 
Young,  or  of  any  other  writer;  for  rai- 
micry  is  my  abhorrence,  at  least  in  poe- 
try. 

Assure  yourself,  my  dearest  cousin, 
that  both  for  your  sake,  since  you  make 
a  point  of  it,  and  for  my  own,  I  will  be 
as  philosophically  careful  as  possible 
that  these  fine  nerves  of  mine  shall  not 
be  beyond  measure  agitated,  when  you 
arrive.  In  truth,  there  is  much  greater 
.probability  that  they  will  be  benefited, 
and  greatly  too.  Joy  of  heart,  from 
whatever  occasion  it  may  aiise,  is  the 
best  of  all  nervous  medicines,  and  I 
should  not  wonder  if  such  a  turn  given 
to  my  spirits,  should  have  even  a  lasting 
effect,  of  the  most  advantageous  kind, 
upon  them.  You  must  not  imagine  nei- 
ther, that  I  am  on  the  whole  in  any 
great  degree  subject  to  nervous  affec- 
tions; occasionally  I  am,  and  have  been 
these  many  years  much  liable  to  dejec- 
tion. But  at  intervals,  and  sometimes 
for  an  interval  of  weeks,  no  creature 
would  suspect  it.  For  I  have  not  that 
^vhich  commonly  is  a  symptom  of  such 
a  case  belonging  to  me  :  1  mean  extra- 
ordinary elevation  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Blue-devil.  When  I  am  in  the  best 
health,  my  tide  of  animal  sprightliness 
flows  with  great  equality,  so  that  I  am 
never,  at  any  time,  exalteil  in  propor- 
tion as  I  am  sometimes  depressed.  My 
depression  has  a  cause,  and  if  that  cause 
were  to  cease,  I  should  be  as  cheerful 
thenceforth,    and  perhaps  for  ever,   a? 


any  man  need  be.  But,  as  I  have  ofton 
said,  Mrs.  linwin  shall  be  my  expotitor. 

Adieu,  my  beloved  cousin.  Goti 
grant  that  our  friendship,  which  while 
we  could  see  each  other,  never  buffered 
a  moment's  interruption,  and  which  so 
long  a  separation  has  not  in  the  least 
abated,  may  glow  in  us  to  our  last  hour, 
and  be  renewed  in  a  better  world,  there 
to  be  perpetuated  for  ever. 

For  you  must  know  that  I  should  not 
love  you  half  so  well,  if  I  did  not  be- 
lieve, you  would  be  my  friend  to  eter- 
nity. There  is  not  room  enough  for 
friendship  to  unfold  itself  in  full  bloom, 
in  such  a  nook  of  life  as  this.  There- 
fore I  ain,  and  m.ust,  and  will  be,  your§ 
for  ever. 


LETTER     LXXXV, 

To  the  same. 

Olney,  May  29,  178(>. 
nPiiou  dear,  comfortable  cousin,  whote 
-*"  letters,  among  all  that  I  receive, 
have  this  property  peculiarly  their  own, 
that  I  expect  them  without  trembling, 
and  never  find  any  thing  in  them  that 
does  not  give  me  pleasure!  for  which, 
therefore,  I  would  take  nothing  in  ex- 
change, that  the  world  could  give  me, 
save,  and  except  that,  for  which  I  must 
exchange  them  soon,  (and  happy  shall 
I  be  to  do  so)  your  own  coinpany. 
That,  indeed,  is  delayed  a  little  too 
long;  to  my  impatience,  at  least,  it  seems 
so,  who  find  the  spring,  backward  as  it 
is,  too  forward,  because  many  of  its 
beauties  will  have  faded  before  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  them.  We 
took  our  customary  walk  yesterday  in 
the  wildernesss  at  Weston,  and  saw, 
with  regret,  the  laburnums,  syringas, 
and  guelder-roses,  some  of  them  blown, 
and  others  just  upon  the  point  of  blow- 
ing, and  could  not  help  observing — all 
these  will  be  gone  before  Lady  Hesketh 
comes.  Still,  however,  there  will  be 
roses,  and  jasmine,  and  honey-suckle, 
and  shady  walks,  and  cool  alcoves,  and 
you  will  partake  them  with  us.  But  I 
want  you  to  have  a  share  of  every  thing 
that  is  delightful  here,  and  cannot  bear 
that  the  advance  of  the  season  should 
steal  away  a  single  pleasure  before  yoij 
can  come  to  enjoy  it. 

Pver/ 
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Every  day  I  think  of  you,  and  almost 
all  day  long;  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
even  j/OH  wore  lu'ver  so  expected  in  your 
life.  I  called  last  week  at  the  Quaker's 
to  ace  tlie  furniture  of  jour  bed,  tlie 
fame  of  which  had  reaciu^d  me.  It  is,  I 
assure  you,  superl),  of  printed  cotton, 
and  the  subject  classical.  Every  morn- 
ing you  will  open  your  eyes  on  Phaeton 
kneeiiiig  to  Apollo,  and  imploring  his 
father  to  grant  him  the  conduct  ot  his 
chariot  for  a  day.  May  your  sleep  be 
as  sound,  as  your  bed  will  be  sumptu- 
ou*;,  and  your  nights,  at  least,  will  be 
well  provided  for. 

I  shall  send  up  the  si\t!i  and  seventh 
books  of  the  Iliad  shoitly,  and  shall  ad- 
dress them  to  VdU.  You  will  forward 
them  to  the  General.  I  long  to  shew 
you  m\'  woikshop,  anii  to  see  you  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  my  table.  We 
shall  be  as  close  packed  as  two  wax 
figures  in  an  ohi  fashioned  jiicture  frame. 
J  am  writing  in  it  now.  Ii  is  the  place 
in  which  I  fabricate  all  n)y  verse  in 
Summer  time.  I  rose  an  hour  sooner 
than  usual,  this  morning,  that  I  might 
finish  my  sheet  before  breakfast,  for  I 
must  write  this  day  to  the  General. 

The  grass,  under  my  windows,  is  all 
bespangled  with  dew-drops,  and  the  birds 
are  singing  in  the  apple-trees,  among  the 
blossoms.  Never  poet  had  a  more  com- 
modious oi'atory,  in  which,  to  invoke  his 
BJttse. 

I  have  made  your  heart  ache  too  of- 
ten, my  poor  dear  cousiii,  with  talking 
about  my  fits  of  dejection.  Something 
has  happened  that  has  led  me  to  the 
subject,  or  I  would  have  mentioned  them 
more  sparingly.  Do  not  suppose,  or 
Sti-;pect,  that  I  treat  you  with  reserve  ; 
there  is  nothing,  in  which  1  am  con- 
cerned, that  you  shall  not  be  made  ac- 
quainted with.  But  the  tale  is  too  long 
for  a  letter.  I  will  only  add,  for  your 
present  satisfaction,  that  the  cause  is  not 
exterior,  that  it  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  human  aid,  and  that  vet  I  have  a  hope 
mj'self,  and  Mrs.  Unwin  a  strong  per- 
suasion of  its  removal.  I  am  iiideed 
even  now,  and  have  been  for  a  consider- 
able time,  sensible  of  a  change  for  the 
better,  and  expect,  with  good  reason,  a 
comforfflble  lift  from  you.  Guess  then, 
my  bLlovcd  cousin,  with  what  wishes  I 
louk  forward  to  the  time  of  your  arrival, 
from  \\hosc  coming    I  promise    myself, 


not  only  pleasure,  but  peace  of  mind,  at 
least  an  additional  share  of  it.  At  pre- 
sent it  is  an  uncertain  and  transient  guest 
with  me,  but  the  joy  with  which  I  shall 
see,  and  converse  with,  you  at  Olney, 
may,  perhaps,  make  it  an  abiding  one. 


LETTER   LXXXVL 
To  {he  Rev.  Jf'illiam  Unxcin. 

IMy  dear  Friend, 
T  wuiTK  under  the  impression  of  a  dif- 

ficuity  not  easily  surmounted,  the 
want  ot  something  to  say.  Letter  spin- 
ning is  generally  more  entertaining  to 
the  writer,  than  the  reader :  for  youf 
sake  therefore,  I  would  avoid  it,  blU  a 
dearth  of  materials  is  very  apt  to  betray 
one  into  a  trifling  strain,  in  spite  of  ail 
our  endeavours  to  be  serious. 

I  left  otl'on  Saturday,  this  present  be- 
ing iNIonday  morning,  I  remH\ed  the  at- 
tempt, in  hopes  that  I  may  possibly 
catch  some  subject  by  the  end,  and  be 
more  successiui. 

So  have  T  seen  the  maids  in  vain 
Tumble  and  lease  a,  tangled  skein: 
Thej'  bile  the  lip,  and  scratch  tlie  head. 

And  cry "the  deuce  is  in  the  thread  '■" 

They  torture  it,  aiul  jerk  it  round, 
'Till  the  ngl)l  eud  at  last  is  t'ound. 
Then  wind,  and  wind,  and  ifiiid  away, 
Aild  »»hat  was  work  is  chang'd  to  play. 

When  I  wrote  the  first  two  lines,  I 
thought  I  had  engaged  in  a  hazardous 
enterprise :  for,  thought  I,  should  my 
poetical  vein  be  as  dry  as  my  prosaic,  I 
shall  spoil  the  sheet,  and  send  nothing 
at  all :  for  1  could  on  no  account  en- 
dure the  thought  of  beginning  again. 
But  I  think  I  have  succeeded  to  admira- 
tion, and  am  willing  to  flatter  myself, 
that  I  have  even  seen  a  worse  impromp- 
tu in  the  news-papers. 

Though  we  live  in  a  nook,  and  the 
world  is  quite  unconscious  that  there 
are  any  such  beings  in  it  as  ourselves, 
yet  WG  are  not  unconcerned  about  what 
passes  in  it.  The  present  awful  crisis, 
big  with  the  fate  of  England,  engages 
much  of  our  attention.  The  action  i& 
probably  over  by  this  time,  and  though 
we  know  it  not,  the  grand  question  is 
decided,  whether  the  war  shall  roar  in 
our  once  peaceful  fields,  or  whether  we 
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sliall  still  only  hear  of  it  at  a  distance. 
I  can  compare  tlie  nation  to  no  simili- 
tudi;  more  apt,  llian  that  of  an  anticnt 
castle,  that  had  been  iur  days  assaulted 
by  the  battering  ram.  It  was  long  be- 
fore the  stroke  of  thai  engine  made  any 
sensible  impression,  but  the  continual 
repetition  at  length  communicated  a 
slight  tremor  to  the  wall,  the  next,  and 
the  next,  and  the  next  blow  encreased 
it.  Another  shock  puis  the  whole  mass 
in  motion,  Irom  the  top  to  the  founda- 
tion ;  it  bends  forward,  and  is  every 
moment  driven  farther  from  the  perpen- 
dicular; till  at  last  the  decisive  blow  is 
given,  and  down  it  comes.  Every  mil- 
lion that  has  been  raised  within  the  last 
century,  has  had  an  eflbct  upon  tlie 
constitution,  like  that  of  a  blow  from 
the  aforesaid  ram,  upon  the  aforesaid 
wall.  The  impulse  becomes  more  and 
more  important,  and  the  impression  it 
makes  is  continually  augmented  ;  unless 
Therefore  something  extraordinary  inter- 
venes to  prevent  it you  will  find  the 

consequence  at  the  end  of  my  simile, 
yours. 


LETTER     LXXXVII. 

To  the  same. 

My  dear  William, 
TJTow  apt  we  are  to  deceive  ourselves 
"*■  where  self  is  in  question:  you  say 
I  am  in  your  debt,  and  I  accounted  you 
in  mine:  a  mistake  to  which  you  must 
attribute  my  arrears,  if  indeed  I  owe 
you  any,  for  lam  not  backward  to  write 
where  the  uppermost  thought  is  wel- 
come. 

I  am  obliged  to  you  for  all  the  books 
you  have  occasionally  furnished  me 
with  :  I  did  not  indeed  read  many  of 
Johnson's  Classics — those  of  established 
reputation  are  so  fresh  in  my  memory, 
though  many  years  have  intervened  since 
I  ma<Je  them  my  companions,  that  it 
was  like  reading  what  1  read  yesterday 
over  again;  and  as  to  the  minor  Clas- 
61CS,  I  did  not  think  them  worth  read- 
ing at  all— I  tasted  most  of  them,  and 
did  not  lika  them — it  ]s  a  great  thing  to 
be  indeed  a  poet,  and  does  not  happen 
to  moie  than  one  man  in  a  century. 
Churchill,  the  great  Cluirchiil,  deserved 
Iht   name  of   poet— 1    have  read    him 


twice,  and  some  of  his  pieces  three  timea 
over,  tnd  the  last  lime  with  more  plea- 
sure than  the  first.  The  pitiful  scrib- 
bler of  his  life,  seems  to  have  under- 
taken that  task,  for  which  he  was  en- 
tirely uncpialihed,  merely  because  it  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  to  traduce 
him.  lie  has  inserted  in  it  but  one 
anecdote  of  consequence,  for  which  he 
refers  you  to  a  novel,  and  introduces 
the  story,  with  doubts  about  the  truth 
of  it.  But  his  barrenness  as  a  biogra- 
pher I  could  forgive,  if  the  simpleton 
had  not  thought  himself  a  judge  of  his 
writings,  and  under  the  erroneous  influ- 
ence of  that  thought,  informs  his  reader 
that  Gotham,  Independence,  and  the 
Times,  were  catchpennies.  Gotham, 
unless  I  am  a  greater  blockhead  thaa 
he,  which  I  am  far  from  believing,  is  a 
noble  and  beautiful  poem,  and  a  poem 
with  which  I  make  no  doubt  the  author 
took  as  much  pains,  as  with  any  he  ever 
wrote.  Making  allowance  (and  Drytlen 
perhaps,  in  his  Absalom  and  Archito- 
phel,  stands  in  need  of  the  same  indul- 
gence) for  an  unwarrantable  use  of 
scripture,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mas- 
terly performance.  Independence  is  a 
most  animated  piece,  full  of  strengtb 
and  spirit,  and  marked  with  that  bold 
masculine  character,  which  I  ihink  is 
the  great  peculiarity,  of  this  writer.  And 
the  Times  (except  that  the  subject  is 
disgusting  to  the  last  degree),  stands 
equally  high  in  my  opinion.  He  is  in- 
deed a  careless  writer  for  the  most  part, 
but  where  shall  we  find  in  any  of  those 
authors,  who  finish  their  works  with  the 
exactness  of  a  Flemish  pencil,  those  bold 
and  daring  strokes  of  fancy,  those  num- 
bers so  hazanlously  ventured  upon,  and 
so  happily  linished,  the  matter  so  cum- 
pressed,  and  yet  so  clear,  and  the  co- 
louring so  sparingly  laid  on,  and  yet 
with  such  a  beautiful  effect?  In  short, 
it  is  not  his  least  praise  that  he  is  never 
guilty  of  those  faults  as  a  writer,  which 
he  lays  to  the  charge  of  others.  A  proof 
that  he  did  not  judge  by  a  borrowed 
standard,  or  from  rules  laid  down  by 
critics,  but  that  he  was  qualified  to  do 
it  by  his  own  native  powers,  and  his 
great  superiority  of  genius.  I'or  he  that 
wrote  so  much,  and  so  Jast,  would 
through  inadvertence  and  hurry,  una- 
Aoidably  have  departed  trom  rules  which 
he  migtit  have  luund  in  books,  but   his 
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own  truly  poetical  talent  was  a  guide 
which  could  not  sufl'er  him  to  err.  A 
xace-horse  is  graceful  in  his  swiftest 
pace,  and  never  makes  an  awkward  mo- 
tion though  he  is  pushed  to  his  utmost 
speed,  A  eart-horse  might  perhaps  be 
taught  to  play  tricks  in  the  riding-school, 
and  might  prance  and  curvet  like  his 
betters,  but  at  some  unlucky  time  would 
te  sure  to  betray  the  baseness  of  his  ori- 
ginal. It  is  an  aflair  of  very  little  con- 
sequence perhaps  to  the  well-being  of 
mankind,  but  I  cannot  help  regretting 
that  he  died  so  soon.  Those  words  of 
Mrgil,  upon  the  immature  death  of 
Marcellus,  might  serve  for  bis  t  pilaph. 

"  Ostendent   terris   h:]ac   tanlum   fata,    ueque 

"  ultra 
"  Esse  siuent        ." 

Yours. 


that  though  I  am  charmed  to  a  great 
degree  with  my  own  work,  while  it  is  on 
the  anvil,  I  can  seldom  bear  to  look  at 
it  when  it  is  once  finished.  The  more  I 
contem})Iate  it,  the  more  it  loses  its 
value,  till  I  am  at  last  disgusted  with 
it.  I  then  throw  it  by,  take  it  up  again, 
perhaps  ten  years  after,  and  am  as  much 
delighted  with  it  as  at  the  first. 

Few  people  have  the  art  of  being 
agreeable  when  they  talk  of  themselves* 
if  you  are  not  weary  therefore,  you  pay 
me  a  high  compliment. 

1  dare  say  INIiss  S was  much  di- 
verted with  the  conjecture  of  her  friends. 
The  true  key  to  the  pleasure  she  found 
at  Olney,  was  plain  enough  to  be  seen, 
but  they  chose  to  overlook  it.  She 
brought  with  her  a  disposition  to  be 
pleased,  which  whoever  does,  is  sure  to 
rind  a  visit  agreeable,  because  they 
make  it  so.     Yours. 


LETTER    LXXXVIII. 

To  the  same. 

■My  dear  Friend, 
T  FIND  the  Regi'Jtcr  in  all  respects  an 

entertaining  medley,  but  especially  in 
this,  that  it  has  brought  to  my  view 
some  Ions  forgot len  pieces  of  my  own 
production.  I  mean,  by  the  way,  two  or 
three.  Those  I  have  marked  with  my 
own  initials,  and  you  may  be  sure  I 
found  them  peculiarly  agreeable,  as  they 
had  not  only  the  grace  of  being  mine, 
but  that  of  novelty  likewise  to  rec<^m- 
niend  them.  It  is  at  least  twenty  years 
since  I  saw  them.  You,  I  think,  was 
never  a  dabbler  in  rhyme.  I  have  been 
one  ever  since  I  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  when  I  began  with  translating  an 
elegy  of  TibuUus.  I  have  no  more  right 
to  the  name  of  a  poet,  than  a  maker  of 
mouse-traps  has  to  that  of  an  engineer, 
but  my  little  e.xploits  in  this  way  have 
at  times  amused  me  so  much,  that  I 
have  often  wished  myself  a  good  one. 
Such  a  talent  in  verse  as  mine,  is  like  a 
child's  rattle,  very  entertaining  to  the 
triflor  that  uses  it,  and  very  disagreea- 
ble to  all  beside.  But  it  has  served  to 
rid  me  of  some  melancholy  moments, 
for  I  only  take  it  up  as  a  gi-ntleman-per- 
formcr  does  his  fiddle,  I  have  this  pc- 
cijliarity  belonging  to  me  as  a  rbyraiit, 


LETTER    LXXXIX. 
To  Lady  Heslceth. 

Weston-Lodge,  Nov.  26,  1786. 
Tt  is  my  birth-day,  my  beloved  cousin, 
and  I  determine  to  employ  a  part  of 
it,  that  it  may  not  be  destitute  of  festi- 
vity, in  writing  to  you.  The  dark, 
thick  fog  that  has  obscured  it,  would 
have  been  a  burthen  to  me  at  Olney, 
but  here  I  have  hardly  attended  to  it. 
'J  he  neatness  and  snugness  of  our  abode, 
compensates  all  the  dreariness  of  the  sea- 
son, and  whether  the  ways  are  wet  c^ 
dry,  our  house  at  least  is  always  warm 
and  commodious.  Oh !  for  you,  my 
cousin,  to  partake  these  comforts  with 
us;  I  will  not  begin  already  to  lease 
you  upon  that  subject,  but  Mrs.  Unwin 
remembers  to  have  heard  from  your 
own  lips,  that  you  hate  London  in  the 
spring.  Perhaps,  therefore,  by  that 
time,  you  may  be  glad  to  escape  from 
a  scene  which  will  be  every  day  growing 
more  disagreeable,  that  you  may  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  the  lodge.  You  well 
know  that  the  best  house  has  a  desolate 
appearance  unfurnished.  'Ihis  house 
accordingly,  since  it  has  been  occupied 
by  us,  and  our  meuhles,  is  as  much  su- 
perior to  what  it  was  when  you  saw  it, 
as  you  can  imagine.  The  parlour  is 
eveu  elegant.     Wiiea  I  say  that  the  par- 
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lour  is  elegant,  I  do  not  mean  to  insiiiu- 
ntc  llisit  the  study  is  not  vo.  It  is  neat, 
warm,  and  silciil,  and  a  much  better 
stud)'  tlian  I  deserve,  if  I  do  not  pro- 
duce in  it,  an  incoinparaldc  tran^ihilion 
of  Homer.  I  think  every  day  of  ihoso 
lines  of  Mdton,  and  congratulate  myself 
on  h.ivini;  obtained,  betore  I  am  quite 
superannuated,  what  he  ^eems  not  to 
have  hoped  for  sooner. 

•'  And  may  at  Icntitti  my  wearj'  age, 
"  Find  uui  llie  peacclul  herniitagf.  !'* 


at  nic.  You  see,  therefnre,  my  dear, 
th:it  I  am  in  some  requ.^st.  Alas!  in 
too  much  request  with  some  people. 
The  versKS  of  Cadwallader  have  found 
me  at  last. 

1  am  charmed  with  your  account  <if 
our  little  cousin^  At  Kensington.  II  the 
world  does  not'spoil  him  h.Meafter,  ho 
will  be  a  valuable  man.  Good  ni'dit, 
and  may  God  bless  ihee. 


LETTER     XC. 


For  if  it  is  not  a  hermitatrp,  at  least  it  is 
a  much  better  thin^;,  and  you  must  al- 
ways understand,  my  dear,  that  when 
poets  talk  of  cottages,  hermitages,  and 
such  like  things,  they  mean  a  house 
with  six  sashes  in  front,  two  comforta- 
ble parlours,  a  smart  stair-case,  and 
three  bed  chambers,  of  conveineni  di- 
mensions; in  short,  exactly  such  a  house 
as  this. 

TbeThrockmortons  continue  the  most 
obliging  neighbours  in  the  world.  One 
morning  last  week,  they  both  went  with 
me  to  the  cliffs — a  scene,  my  dear,  in 
which  you  would  delight  beyond  mea- 
sure, but  which  you  cannot  visit  except 
in  the  spring  or  autumn.  The  heat  of 
summer,  and  clinging  dirt  of  winter, 
would  destroy  you.  What  is  called  the 
cliff,  is  no  cliff,  nor  at  all  like  one,  but 
a  beautiful  terrace,  sloping  gently  down 
to  the  Ouse,  and  from  the  brow  of  which, 
though  not  lofty,  you  have  a  view  of 
such  a  valley,  as  makes^that  which  you 
see  from  the  hills  near  Olney,  and  which 
I  have  hid  the  honour  to  celebrate,  an 
affair  of  no  consideration. 

Wintry  as  the  weather  is,  do  not  sus- 
pect that  it  conlines  me.  I  ramble 
daily,  and  every  da^'  change  my  ramble. 
Wherever  I  go,  I  rind  short  grass  under 
my  feet,  and  when  I  have  travelled  per- 
haps five  miles,  come  home  with  shoes 
not  at  all  too  dirty  for  a  drawing-room. 
I  was  pacing  yesterday  under  the  elms, 
that  surround  the  field  in  which  stands 
the  great  alcove,  when  lifting  my  eyes  I 
saw  two  black  genteel  figures  bolt 
through  a  hedge,  into  the  path  where  I 
was  walking.  You  guess  already  who 
they  were,  and  that  tiiey  could  he  no- 
body but  our  neighbours.  They  had 
seen  me  from  a  hill  at  a  distance,  and 
bad  traversed  a  great  twrnip  field  to  get 


7'c(  //ic  same. 

The  Lodge,  Dec.  1,  t7r.6. 
T  SENT  you,  my  ihva-,  a  melancholy 
■^  letter,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
now  send  you  one  very  unlike  it.  Nut 
that  any  thing  occurs  in  consequence  of 
our  late  loss  more  afdictive  than  was  to 
be  expected,  but  the  mind  does  not 
perfectly  recover  its  tone  after  a  shock 
like  that  which  has  been  felt  so  lately. 
This  I  observe,  that  th(nigh  my  expe- 
rience has  long  since  taught  me,  that 
this  world  is  a  world  of  shadows,  and 
that  it  is  the  more  prudent,  as  well  as 
the  more  Christian  course,  to  possess 
the  comforts  that  we  find  in  it,  as  if  wa 
possessed  them  not,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  reduce  this  doctrine  into  practice. 
We  forget  that  that  God  who  gave  them, 
may,  when  he  pleases,  take  them,  away  ; 
and  that  perhaps  it  may  please  him  to 
take  them  at  a  time  when  we  least  ex- 
pect, or  are  least  disposed  to  pare  from 
them.  Thus  it  has  happened  in  the 
present  case.  There  never  was  a  mo- 
ment in  Unwin's  life  when  there  seemed 
to  be  more  urgent  want  of  hijn  than  tlni 
moment  in  wliich  he  .tied,  lie  lud  at- 
tained to  an  age,  w!ien,  if  they  arc  at 
any  time  useful,  men  become  more  use- 
ful to  their  families,  their  friends,  and 
the  world.  IJis  parisli  began  to  feel, 
and  to  be  sensible  of  the  ci(lvanta<Tes  of 
his  mmistry.  The  clergy  arjuitd  him 
were  many  of  them  awed  by  his  exam- 
ple. His  children  were  thriving  under 
his  own  tuition  and  management,  and 
his  eldest  boy  is  likely  to  feel  his  loi« 
severely,  being  by  hi»  years,  in  some 
respect,  qualified  to  ur»tler?tnnd  the  va- 
lue  of  such  a  parent;   by  his   literary 
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proficiency  too  clever  for  a  school -boy, 
and  too  young  at  the  same  tiiiie  for  the 
university.     The  removal   of  a  man   in 
the  prime  of  life,  of  such  a  cliaracter, 
and    with   such   connexions,    seems    to 
make  a  void   in  society  that  can  never 
be  filled.     God    seemed  to  have  made 
liim  just  what  he  was,  that  he  mi^ht  be 
a  blessing  to  others,  and  when  the  in- 
fluence of  his  character  and  abilities  be- 
gan to  be  felt,    removed    him.     These 
are  mysteries,  my  dear,  that  we  cannot 
contemplate  without  astonishment,  but 
which    will    nevertheless    be   explained 
hereafter,  iind   must  in   the  mean  time 
be  revered  in  silence.     It  is  well   for  his 
mother  that  she  has  spent  her  life  in 
the  practice  of  an  habitual  acquiescence 
in  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  else 
I  know  that  this  stroke  would  have  been 
heavier,  after  all   that  she   has  suffered 
upon   another  account,  than  she  could 
have  borne.     She  derives,    as   she  well 
mavi  great  consolation  from  the  thought 
that  he  lived  the  life,  and  died  the  death, 
of  a  Christian.     The  consequence  is,  if 
possible,  more  unavoidable  than  the  most 
mathematical  conclusion,  that  therefore 
he   is    happy.     So   farewell,    my   friend 
Unwin !    The  first  man  for  whom  I  con- 
ceived  a   friendship   after  my   removal 
from  St.  Alban's,  and  for  whom  I  can- 
not but  still  continue  to  feel  a  friend- 
ship, though  I  shall  see  thee  with  these 
eyes  no  more ! 


ed,  has  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  re- 
covery of  health  and  strength  for  this 
service,  and  I  an^.  willing  to  hope  with 
good  effect.  Ten  months  have  pai-sed 
since  I  discontinued  my  p  letical  efforts; 
I  do  not  expect  to  find  the  same  readi- 
ness as  before,  till  esercise  of  the  neg- 
lected faculty,  such  as  it  is,  shall  have 
restored  it  to  me. 

You  find  yourself,  I  hope,  by  this 
time  as  comfortably  situated  in  yournew 
abode,  as  in  a  new  abode  one  can  be, 
I  enter  perfectly  into  all  your  feeling* 
on  occasion  of  the  change.  A  sensible 
mind  cannot  do  violence  even  to  a  local 
attachment  without  much  pain.  When 
my  father  died,  1  was  young,  too  young, 
to  have  n  fiecfed  ir.uch.  He  was  rec- 
tor of  Berkhanintead,  and  there  I  was 
born.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that 
a  parson  has  no  fee-suiiple  in  the  house 
and  gltbe  he  occuj/ies.  Thrre  was  nei- 
ther tree,  nor  gate,  nor  stile,  in  all  that 
countr)',  to  vhich  I  did  not  feel  a  rela- 
tion, and  the  house  itself  I  preferred  to 
a  palace.  I  was  sen}:  for  from  London 
to  attend  him  in  his  last  illness,  and  he 
died  just  beibrt^  I  arrived.  Then,  and 
not  till  then,  I  felt  for  the  first  time 
that  I  and  my  native  place  were  disu- 
nited forever.  I  sighed  a  long  adieu  to 
fields  and  woods,  from  which  I  once 
thought  I  should  never  be  parted,  and 
was  at  no  time  so  sensible  of  their  beau- 
ties, as  ju5t  when  I  left  them  all  behind 
me,  to  return  no  more. 


LETTER     XCL 

To  Samuel  Rose,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  Weston,  Oct.  19.  1787. 

A  SUMMONS  from  Johnson,  which  1 
received  yesterday,  calls  my  atten- 
tion once  more  to  the  business  of  tran- 
slation. Before  I  begin  I  am  willing  to 
catch,  though  but  a  short  opportunity, 
to  acknowledge  your  last  favour.  The 
necessity  of  applying  mjsclf  with  all  di- 
lit^ence  to  a  li)ng  work  that  has  been  but 
too  long  interrupted,  will  make  my  op- 
portunities of  writing  rare  in  future. 

Air  and  exercise  are  necessary  to  all 
men,  but  particularly  so  to  the  man, 
whose  mind  labours,  and  to  him  who 
has  been  all  his  life  accustomed  to 
much  of  both,  they  are  necessary  in 
the  extreme.     Sly  lime,  sitice  we  part- 


LETTER    XCII, 
To  Ladii  Hcaketh. 

The  Lod^e,  Nov.  10,  1787, 
nPiiR  parliament,  my  dearest  Cousin, 
■^  prorogued  continually,  is  a  meteor 
dancing  before  my  eyes,  promising  me 
my  wish  only  to  disappoint  me,  and 
none  but  the  king  and  his  ministers  can 
tell  when  you  and  I  shall  come  together. 
I  hope  however  that  the  period,  though 
so  often  postponed,  is  not  far  distant, 
and  that  once  more  I  shall  behold  you, 
and  experience  your  power  to  make 
winter  gay  and  sprightly. 

I  have  a  kitten,  the  drollest  of  all 
creatures,  that  ever  wore  a  cat's  §kin. 
Her  gambols  are  not  to  be  described, 
&iid  would  be  incredible,  if  they  could. 
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In  point  of  siz.^  slie  is  likely  to  be  a  kit- 
ten always,  hfing  i-xtr-wnely  small  of 
her  age,  but  tiai<',  I  sui)po'i(',  lint  spoils 
evt-ry  thins;,  will  make  her  a'so  a  cat. 
You  will  see  her,  I  hopf,  b^'iore  that 
iTi'^lancholy  period  shall  arrive,  for  no 
wibiiom  that  shn  may  gatn  by  experi- 
ence Hnd  reflection  h<  re.ilter,  will  com- 
pensate the  loss  of  her  present  liilanty. 
She  is  dressed  in  a  tortoise-shell  suit, 
and  I  know  that  you  will  delight  in  lit-r. 
•  Mrs.  'i'hrockmorton  carries  us  to-mor- 
row in  her  chaise  to  Chicheley.  Tliu 
event  however  must  be  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  elements,  at  lea-?t  on  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  turbulent 
beyond  measure.  Yesterday  it  thun- 
dered, last  night  it  lightened,  and  at 
three  this  morning  I  saw  the  skv  as  red 
as  a  city  in  flames  could  have  made  it. 
I  have  a  leceh  in  a  bottle  that  foretells 
all  these  pr'digies  and  convulsions  of 
nature.  No,  not,  as  you  will  naturally 
conjecture,  by  arncidate  utterance  of 
oracular  notices,  but  by  a  variety  of 
C^estirulatious,  which  here  I  have  not 
room  to  give  an  account  of.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  no  change  of  weather  sur- 
prises him,  and  that  in  point  of  the  e;u'- 
liest  and  most  accurate  intelligence,  he 
is  worth  all  the  barometers  in  the  world. 
None  of  them  all  indeed  can  make  the 

least  pretence  to   tbreteil  thunder a 

species  of  capacity  of  wiiich  he  has  given 
the  most  unequivocal  evidence.  I  gave 
but  six-pence  for  him,  which  is  a  groat 
more  than  the  market  price,  though  he 
is  in  fact,  or  rather  would  be,  if  leeches 
were  not  found  ir.  every  ditch,  an  inva- 
luable acQuisiiiun. 


LETTER     XCIII. 
To  the  same. 

The  Lo'ige.  Nov.  27,  l/TS. 
Tt  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  my  dearest 
'*■  Cousin,  to  sit  down  contented  under 
the  demands  of  necessity,  because  they 
are  such.  I  am  sensdile  that  you  can- 
not, in  my  uncle's  present  infirm  state, 
and  of  which  it  is  not  possible  to  expect 
any  considerable  amendment,  indulge 
either  ns,  or  yourself,  with  a  journey  to 
^Veston.  Yourst  If,  I  say,  both  because 
I  know  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  see 


Ciiufsidice  mi*  once  more,  especially  in 
the  comfortable  al)ode  whcie  you  have 
placed  him,  and  because  after  so  long 
an  imprisonment  in  London,  you,  who 
love  the  country,  and  have  a  taste  for 
it,  would  of  course  be  glad  to  return  to 
it.  For  my  own  part,  to  me  it  is  ever 
new,  and  though  I  have  new  been  an 
inhabitant  of  this  village  a  twelvemonth, 
and  have  during  the  half  of  that  time 
been  at  liberty  to  e.xpatiaie,  and  to  mat* 
discoveries,  I  am  daily  finding  out  fresh 
scenes  and  walks,  which  you  would 
never  be  satisiicd  with  enjoying — some 
ot  them  are  unapproachable  by  you  either 
on  foot  or  in  your  caniage.  Had  you 
twenty  toes  (whereas  I  suppose  you  have 
but  ten)  you  could  not  reach  them  ;  and 
coach  wheels  have  never  been  seen  there 
since  the  flood.  Before  it  indeed,  (as 
Burnet  says,  that  the  earth  was  then 
perfectly  free  from  all  inequalities  in  its 
surtace)  they  might  have  bei-n  seen  there 
every  day.  We  have  other  walks  both 
upon  hill  tops,  and  in  vallies  beneath, 
some  of  which  by  the  help  of  your  car- 
riage, and  many  of  them  witlinut  its 
help,  would  be  always  at  your  cora- 
niund. 

On  Monday  morning  last,  Sam  brought 
me  word  that  there  was  a  man  in  the 
kitchen  who  desired  to  speak  with  me. 
I  ordered  him  in.  A  plain,  decent,  el- 
derly figure  made  its  appearance,  and 
being  desired  to  sit,  spoke  as  follows: 
"  Sir,  I  am  clerk  of  the  parish  of  Allr 
'*  Saints  in  Northampton ;  brother  of 
"  Mr.  C.  the  upholsterer.  It  is  custo- 
''  mary  for  the  person  in  my  office  to  an- 
'*  nex  to  a  bill  of  mortality  which  he 
"  publishes  at  Christir.as,  a  c  py  of 
*'  verses.  You  will  do  me  a  great  fa- 
'*  vour,  Sir,  if  you  would  luniish  me 
"  with  one."  To  this  I  replied,  "  Mr. 
**  C.  you  have  several  men  ot  genms  in 
"  your  town,  why  have  you  not  applied 
"  to  som .'  oi   them  ?    There  is  a  name- 

"  sake  of  yours  in   particular,    C , 

"  the  statuary,  who,  every  body  knows, 
"is  a  first  rate  maker  of  verses  He 
"  surely  is  the  man  of  ad  the  W(.rJ'i  for 
"  your  purpose.'' — ''Alas!  Sir,  1  have 
*'  heretoiore  buirowed  help  irom  him, 

»  Tlie  appellation  which  SiiTUoin  ;s  IIt»ketb 
used  to  give  him  iii  «st  wucn  an  tviui  oi  aic 
Temple. 

3  K  2  *'  but 
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**  but  be  is  a  gentleman  of  so  mucb  read- 
*'  ing,  that  the  people  of  our  town  can- 
"  not  understand  him.''  I  confess  to 
you,  my  dear,  I  felt  all  t!ie  force  of  the 
compliment  implied  in  this  speech,  and 
■was  almost  ready  to  answer,  perhaps, 
my  good  friend,  they  may  tlnd  me  unin- 
telligible too  fur  the  same  reason.  But 
on  asking  him  whether  he  had  walked 
over  to  Weston  on  purpose  to  implore 
the  assistance  of  mv  muse,  and  on  his 
replving  in  the  affirmative,  I  felt  my 
luortified  vanity  a  little  consoled,  and 
pitying  the  noor  man's  distress,  which 
appeared  to  oe  considerable,  promised 
to  supply  him.  The  waggon  has  accord- 
ingly gone  this  day  to  Northampton 
ioaded  in  part  with  my  effusions  in  the 
mortuary  stile.  A  tig  for  poets  who 
wiite  epitaphs  upon  individuals!  I  have 
written  one,  that  serves  tuo  hundred  per-, 
sons. 

A  few  davs  since  I  received  a  second 

very  obliging   letter   from  Mr.  M . 

He  tells  me  that  his  own  papers,  which 
are  by  far,  be  is  sorry  to  say,  the  most 
numerous,  are  marked  Y .  I.  Z.  Ac- 
cordiiinly,  my  dear,  I  am  happy  to  find 
that  I  am  er.gaged  in  a  correspondence 
^vith  Mr.  Viz,  a  gentleman  for  whom  I 
have  always  entertained  the  profoundest 
veneration.  But  the  serious  fact  is,  that 
the  papers  distinguished  by  those  signa- 
tures, have  ever  pleased  mc  most,  and 
struck  me  as  the  work  of  a  sensible  man, 
■who  knows  the  world  well,  and  has  more 
of  Addison's  delicate  humour  than  any 
body. 

A  poor  man  begged  food  at  the  Hall 
lately.  The  cook  gave  him  some  vermi- 
celli soup.  He  ladled  it  about  some 
time  with  the  spoon,  and  then  returned 
it  to  her  saying,  "  I  am  a  poor  man  it 
**  is  true,  and  1  am  very  hungry,  but 
*'  yet  I  cannot  eat  broth  with  maggots  in 
"  it."  Once  more,  my  dear,  a  thousan<i 
thanks  for  your  box  lull  of  good  things, 
useful  things,  and  beautiful  things. 

Yours  ever. 


LETTER    XCIV, 
To  the  same. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  19,  1788. 

""fTTHEN  I  have  prose  enough  to  fill 

'  '     my  paper,  which   is  always   the 

case  when  I  write  to  you,  I  cannot  find 


in  my  heart  to  give  a  third  part  of  it  to 
vfise.  Yet  this  I  must  do,  or  1  must 
make  my  pacquets  more  costly  than 
worshipful,  by  doubling  the  postage  up- 
on you,  which  I  should  hold  to  be  un- 
reasonable. See  tlien  the  true  reason 
why  I  did  not  send  you  that  same  sciib- 
blemcnt  till  you  desireil  it.  The  thought 
which  naturally  presents  itself  to  me  on 
all  such  occasions  is  this — Is  not  your 
cousin  coming  ?  Why  are  you  impati- 
ent? \^'il!  it  not  be  time  enough  to  shew 
her  your  line  things  when  she  arrives  ? 

Fine  things  indeed  1  have  few.  He 
who  has  Homer  to  transcribe  may  well 
be  contented  to  do  little  else.  As  when 
an  ass  being  harnessed  with  ropes  to  a 
sand  cart,  dragS  with  hanging  ears  his 
heavy  burthen,  neither  filling  the  long 
echoing  streets  with  his  harmonious 
bray,  nor  throwing  up  his  heels  behind, 
frolicksome  and  airy,  as  asses  less  en- 
gaged are  wont  to  do  ;  so  I,  satisfied  to 
find  myself  imiispensibly  obliged  to  ren- 
der into  the  best  possible  English  me- 
tre, eight  and  forty  Greek  books,  of 
which  the  two  finest  poems  in  the  world 
consist,  account  it  quite  sullicient  if  1 
lyay  at  last  achieve  that  labour,  and  sel- 
dom allow  myself  those  pretty  bttle  va- 
garies in  which  1  should  otherwise  de- 
light, and  of  which  if  I  should  live  long 
enough,  I  intend  hereafter  to  enjoy  my 
filb 

This  is  the  reason,  my  dear  Cousin, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  you  so  m 
the  same  breath  with  which  I  have  ut- 
tered this  truly  heroic  comparison;  this 
is  the  reason  why  I  produce  at  present 
but  few  occasional  poems,  and  the  pre- 
ceding reason  is  that,  which  may  ac- 
count satisfactorily  enough  for  my  with- 
holdmg  the  very  tew  that  I  do  produce, 
A  thought  sometimes  strike  nje  before  f 
rise;  if  it  runs  readily  into  verse,  and  1 
can  finish  it  before  breakfast,  it  is  well  ; 
otherwise  it  dies,  and  is  forgotten;  for 
all  the  subsequent  hours  are  devoted  to 
Homer. 

The  day  before  yesterday,  I  saw  for 
the  first  time,  Bunbury's  new  print,  the 
Propagation  of  a  Lie.  Mr.  Throckmor- 
ton sent  it  for  the  amusement  of  our 
party,  Bunbury  sells  humour  by  the 
yard,  and  is  I  suppose  the  first  vender 
of  it  who  ever  did  so.  He  cannot  there- 
fore be  said  to  have  humour  without 
measure  (pardon  a  pun,  my  dear,  from 
a  man  who  has  not    made  one  before 
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tlie>;e   forty  years)  though   he   may  cer- 
tainly be  Miid  to  be  iininnasiinibly  droll. 
The  oriniiul  thought  is  good,  and  the 
oxeniplitication  of  it  in  those  very  ex- 
pressive figures,  admirable.     A  poem  on 
the   siiriieVabject,  displaying  all   that  is 
«lisplayed  in  those  attitudes,  and  in  those 
features,  (for  faces  they  can   hardly    be 
called)  would  be  most  excellent.     The 
afTmity  of   the  two  arts,  viz.    verse  and 
jiaintiiig,  has  bt-en  often  observed ;  pos- 
sibly the  happiest  illustration  of  it  would 
be  found,  if  some  poet  would  ally  him- 
self to  some  draftsman,  as  Bunbury,  and 
undertake  to  write  every  thing  he  should 
«]raw.     Then  let  a  musiciuii  be  admitted 
of  the   party.     He   should   compose  the 
said   poem,  adapting  notes  to   it  exactly 
accommodated   to  the  theme;  so  should 
the  sister  arts  be  proved  to   be  indeed 
sisters,  and  the  world  die  of  laughing. 


since  been  broken,    and   that   tliniigli   f 
ran    bear  nothing   well,    yet  any   thing 
better  than  a  state  of  ignorance  concern- 
ing your  welfare.     I  have  spent  hours  in 
the   night   leaning  upon  my   elbow  and 
v/ondering  what  your  silence  means.     I 
intreat  you  once  more  to  put  an  end  to 
these  s[)ecnlations,  which  cost  me  mor» 
animal  spirits  than  I   can  spare  ;   if  vou 
cannot  without  great  trouble  to  yourself, 
(whicli  in  your  situation  may  very  possi- 
bly be  the  case),  contrive  opportunities  of 
writing  so  frequently  as  usual,  only'  say- 
it,    and   1   am   content.     1  will   waif,  if 
you  desire    it,  ^as  long  for  every  letter, 
but  then   let  them  arrive  at  the  period 
once  fixed,  exactly  at  the  time,  for  my 
patience  will   not  hold  out  ail  hour  be- 
yond it. 


LETTER    XCVr. 


L  E  T  T  P:  R    XCV. 
To  the  same. 

The  Lodge,  Jan.  SO,  1788. 
My  dearest  Cousin, 
Tt  is  a   fortnight   since  I   heard    from 
"^   you,  that  is  to  say,    a  vfeek  longer 
than  you   have  accustomed  me   to  wait 
for  a  letter.     I  do  not  forget  that   you 
have  recommended  it   to   me,  on  occa- 
sions somewdiat   similar,    to    banish   all 
anxiety,    and    to    ascribe  your   silence 
only   to    the  interruptions  of  company. 
Irood   advice,    my  dear,  but  not  easily 
taken  by  a  man  circumstanced  as  I  am. 
1  have  learned   in  the  school  of  adver-- 
sity,  a  school  from  which  I  have  no  ex- 
pectation that  I  shall  ever  be  dismissed, 
to  apprehend  the  worst,  and   have  ever 
tound  it  the  onlv  course  in  which  I  can 
indulge  myscif  without  the  least  danger 
of    incurring    a   disappointment.       This 
kind  of  experience,    continued  through 
many  years,  has  given  me  such  an  habi- 
tual   bias  to  the  gloomy  side  of  every 
thing,  that  I  never  have  a  moment's  ease 
on  any  subject  to  which  I  am  not  indif- 
ferent.    How  then  can  I  be  easy  when  I 
am  left  atloat  upon  a  sea  of  endlt  ss  con- 
jectures, of  which  you   furnish  the  occa- 
sion.    Write,  I  beseech  you,  and  do  not 
forget  that  I  am  now  a  battered  actor 
upon  this  turbulent  stage.     That  what 
little  Vigour  of  mind  I  ever  had,  of  the 
^If-suppufiiug  kind    i   ir.ean,   has   Jung 


To  the  same^ 

The  Lodge,  Feb.  1,  irgg, 
"Dardon    me,  my  dearest  Cousin,   the 
mournful   ditty  that  I  sent  you  last. 
There  are  times  when  1   see  every  thin* 
through  a  medium  that  distresses  me,  to 
an  insupportable  degree,    and    that   let- 
ter was  written   in  one  of  them.     A  fo^ 
that  had  for  three  days  obliterated  all 
the  beauties  of  Weston,  and  a  ncrth-east: 
wind,    might  ^possibly  contribute  not   a.- 
little   to  the  melancholy  that  indited   it. 
But   my  mind  is   now  easy,  your  letter 
has  made  it  so,    and   1   feel   myself  as 
blithe  as  a  bird  in  comparison.     I  love 
you,    my  Cousin,   and   cannot  suspect, 
either  with  or  without  cause,  the  least 
evil  in   which  you  may   be   concerned^ 
without    being    greatly    troubled  !     Oa 
Trouble!    The  portion  of  all  mortals — 
but  mine  in  particular.     Would   I  had 
never  known   thee,    or   could    bid    thee 
farewell  for  ever;    for  I   meet  thee  at 
every  turn,  my  pillows  are  stuffed  with, 
thee,  my  very  roses  smell  of  thee,  and 
even  my  Cousin,  who  would  cure  me  of 
all  trouble  if  she  could,  is  sometimes  in- 
nocently the  cause  of  trouble  to  me. 

I  now  see  the  unreasonableness  of  my 
late  trouble,  and  would,  if  I  could  trust 
myself  so  far,  promise  never  again  to 
trouble  either  myself  or  you  in  the  same 
manner,  unless  warranted  by  some  more 
substantial  ground  of  apprehension. 
What  I  suij  concerning  Homer,  my 
3  K  3  dear 
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xlt-ar,    was  spoken,    or    rather   written, 
merely  under  the   influence  of  a  certain 
jocularity  that  1  felt  at  that  moment.     I 
am  in  reality  so  far  from  thinking  my- 
self an  ass,  and   my  translation  a  sand- 
cart,  that  I  rather  seem,  in  my  own  ac- 
count of  the  matter,  one  of  those  flam- 
ing stteds   harnessed   to   the  chaiiut  of 
Apollo,  of  which  we   read   in  the  woiks 
of  the  antients.     I   have  lately,  1   know 
not  how,  acquired  a  certain  superiority 
to    myself  in  this  business,  and   in  this 
last  revisal   have  elevated   the  expression 
to    a   degree   far  surpassing   its    former 
boast.      A   few  evenings  since   1  had  an 
opportunity  to  try  how  far  I  might  ven- 
ture to  expect  such   success  of  my  la- 
bours as  can  alone  repay  them,   by  read- 
ing the  first  book  of  my  Jliad  to  a  friend 
of  ours.      He  dined   with  you  once   at 
Olney.     His  name  is  Greatheed,  a  man 
of  letters  and  of  taste.     He  dx^od  with 
us,  and    the  evening    proving  dark  and 
dir;y,  we  persuaded    him  to  take  a   bed. 
I   entertained   him   as   I   tell   you.      He 
heard  me  wiih  great  attention,  and  with 
evident  symptoms  of  the  highest  satisfac- 
tion, which  when  I  bad  finished  the  ex- 
hibition, he  put  out  of  all  doulit  by  ex- 
pressions which   I  cannot  repeat.     Only 
tills  he  said  to   Mr*.  Unwin  while  I  was 
in  another  room,  that  he  had  never  en- 
tered  into  the  spirit  of  Homer  before. 
Dor  had  any  thing  like  a  due  conception 
of  his  manner.     This  I  have  sa>d,  know- 
ing that  it  will  please  you,  and  will  now 
say  no  more. 

Adieu!  my  dear  :  will  you  never  speak 
of  corning  to  Weston  more .'' 


LETTER    XCVU. 
Dr.  Beattie  to  Robert  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 

Abenken,  12th  December,  1163. 
QiNCE  you  left  us,  I  have  been 
^  reading  Tasso's  "  Jerusalem,"  in 
the  translation  lately  published  by  Hoole. 
1  was  not  a  little  anxious  to  peruse  a 
poem  which  is  so  famous  over  all  Eu- 
rope, and  has  so  often  been  mentioned 
as  a  rival  to  the  "  Iliad,"  "  ^Eneid,"  and 
•'  P.iradise  Lost."  It  is  certainly  a  no- 
ble work;  and  though  it  seems  io  me  to 


be  inferior  to  the  three  poems  just  men- 
tioned, yet  I   cannot  help  thinking  it  in 
the  rank  next  to  these.      As  for  the  other 
modern  attempts  at  the  "  Epopee,"  the 
"  Henriade"   of  \'oltaire,    the  "  Epigo- 
niad"    of    VVilkie,    the    '*  Leonidas"    of 
Glover,  not  to  mention  the    ''  Arthur" 
of  Blackmore,  they  are  not  to  be  com- 
pared   with  it.     Tassn  possesses  an  exu- 
berant and  sublime  imagination,  though 
in  exuberance  it  secnib,  in    my  opinion, 
inferior  to  our  Spenser,  and  in  sublimi- 
ty  inferior  to  Milton.     Were  I  to  com- 
pare   Milton's    genius    with    Tasso's,     I 
would  say,  that  the  sublime  of  the  latter 
is  flashy  and    fluctuating,  while   that  of 
the  former  diffuses  an  uniform,  steady,* 
and  vigorous  blaze:    Milton  is  more:  ma- 
jestic,   Tasso   more  dazzling.      Dryden, 
it  seems,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  "  Je- 
"  rusakm  Delivered"  was  the  oidy  poem 
of  modern  times  that  deserved  the  name 
of  epiv- ;  but  ii  is  certain  that  criticism 
was  not  this  writer's  talent;  and  1  think 
it  is  evii!(  nt,  from  some  passages  of  his 
works,  that  he  either  did  not,  or  would 
not,    understand  the    "  Paradise   Lost." 
Tasso    borrows    his    plot  and    principal 
characters  from   Homer,  but  his  manner 
resembles  Virgil's.     He  is  certainly  much 
obliged   to    Virgil,    and  scruples  not   to 
imitate,   nor  to   tr;m':late  him    on   many 
occasions.     In  the  pathetic  he  is  far  in- 
ferior both  to  Homer,  to  Virgil,,  and  to 
iMilton.     His  characters,  though  differ- 
ent, are   not  always  distinct,  and   want 
those  masterly  and  distinguiihing  strokes 
which  the  genius  of  Homer  and   Shake- 
speare, and  of  them  only,  knows  how  to 
delineate.      Tasso   excels   in   describing 
plea«iurable  scenes,  and  seems  peculiarly 
fond  of  such  as  have  a  reterence  to  the 
passion  of  love.     Yet,  in  characterising 
this  pa=.sion,  he  is  far  inferior,  not  only 
to    Milton,    but    also   to   Virgil,    whose 
fourth  tool:  he   has   been  at  great  pains 
to  imitate.     The  translation   is  smooth 
and  flowing;  but  in  dignity,  and  variety 
of  numbers,  is  often  defective,  and  often 
labours  under  a  feebleness  and  prolixitj 
cf  phrase,    evidently  proceeding   either 
from  want  of  skill,  or  from  want  ^)i  lei- 
sure iu  the  versifier. 
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LETTER    XCVIII. 
Dr.  Bealtie  to  Sir  Willium  Forbes. 

Aberdetn,  30tli  January,  1706. 
'VT'oua  zeal  in  promoting  my  interest 
"•^  dcmiinds  my  warmt-st  acknowledge- 
ments ;  yet,  for  WiuU  of  adequate  ex- 
pressions, I  scarce  know  in  what  inaiiner 
to  pay  them.  I  must  tticrpfore  k'a\e 
you  to  guess  at  my  gratitude,  by  the 
emotions  which  would  arise  in  your  own 
heart,  on  receiving  a  very  important 
favour  from  a  person  of  whom  you  had 
merited  nothing,  and  to  v/iiom  you  could 
make  no  juit  retwru. 

I  suppose  you  have  seen  my  letter  to 
Dr.  Blacki.>ck,  1  hope,  in  due  time,  to 
be  ?.cq'.rainted  with  your  sentiments  con- 
cerning  it.  I  know  not  wiieiher  I  have 
gained  my  point  or  not :  but  in  compos- 
ing that  letter  I  was  more  studious  of 
simplicity  of  dxiion  than  in  any  other 
of  my  pieces.  I  am  not,  indeed,  in  this 
respect,  so  very  scrupulous  as  some  cri- 
tics of  these  times.  1  see  no  harm  in 
using  an  expressive  epithet,  when,  with- 
out the  use  of  such  an  epithet,  one  can- 
not do  justice  to  bis  idea.  Even  a  com- 
pounded cpithft,  provided  it  be  suitable 
to  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  au- 
thenticated by  some  good  writer,  may 
often,  in  my  opinion,  produce  a  good 
effect.  My  notion  of  simplicity  discards 
every  thing  from  style  which  is  affected, 
superfluous,  indefinite,  or  obscure  ;  but 
admits  every  grace,  which,  without  en- 
cumbering a  sentiment,  does  really  em- 
bellish and  enforce  it.  I  am  ji)  friend 
to  those  preltincsses  of  niocicrn  style, 
tvhich  one  may  call  the  pomi)oiis  ear- 
lings,  and  flounces  of  the  muses,  which, 
witii  some  writers,  are  so  highly  in  vogue 
at  present ;  they  may,  by  their  glare 
and  fluttering,  take  off  the  eye  from  im- 
perfections; but  I  am  convinced  they 
disguise  «ud.  distigure  the  charms  of  ge- 
nuine beauty. 

I  have  of  late  been  much  engaged  in 
metaphysics ;  at  least  I  have  been  la- 
bouring with  all  my  migf.t  to  overturn 
that  visionary  science.  I  am  a  member 
of  a  club  in  this  town,  who  st^le  them- 
»elves  the  Philosophical  Society.  We 
have  meetings  every  fortnight,  and  de- 
liver discourses  in  our  turn.  I  hope  you 
vrill  not  think  the  worse  of  this  society, 


when  I  tell  yon,  that  to  it  the  world  is 
indebted  for  '*  A  comparative  View  of 
"  the  J'aculties  of  .Man,"  and  an  "  En- 
quiry into  Human  Nature,  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Common  Sense.''  Criticism  is 
the  field  in  which  I  have  hitherto  (chiefly 
at  lesist)  chosen  to  expatiate;  but  an 
accidental  question  lately  furnished  ma 
with  an  hint,  which  I  iuade  the  subject 
of  a  two  hours  discourse  at  our  last 
meeting.  I  have  for  some  time  wished 
for  an  opportunity  of  publishing  some- 
thing relating  to  the  business  of  my  own 
profession,  and  I  thick  1  have  now  found 
an  opportunity;  for  the  doctrine  of  my 
last  discourse  seems  to  be  of  importance, 
and  I  .have  already  finish«d  two-thirds 
of  my  plan,  itiy  doctrine  is  this:  that 
as  we  know  nothing  of  the  eternal  rela- 
tions of  things,  that  to  us  is  and  must  be 
truth,  which  we  feel  that  we  must  be- 
lieve; and  that  to  us  is  falsehood,  which 
we  feel  that  we  must  disbelieve.  I  have 
shown  that  all  genuine  reasoning  does 
ultimately  terminate  in  certain  princi- 
ples, which  it  is  impossible  to  disbelieve, 
find  as  impossible  to  prove:  that  there- 
fore the  ultimate  standard  of  truth  to  us 
is  common  sense,  or  that  instinctive 
conviction  into  which  all  true  reasoning 
does  resolve  itself:  that  therefore  what 
contradicts  common  sense  is  in  itself 
aljsurd,  however  subtle  the  arguments 
which  support  it:  for  such  is  the  ambi- 
guity and  insufJiciency  of  language,  that 
it  is  easy  to  argue  on  either  side  of  any 
question  with  acuteness  sufificient  to  con- 
found one  who  is  not  expert  in  the  art 
of  reasoning.  INIy  principles,  in  the 
main,  are  not  essentially  different  from 
Dr.  Reid's ;  hut  they  seem  to  offer  a 
more  compendious  method  of  destroying 
scepticism.  I  intend  to  show  (and  have 
already  in  part  shown),  that  all  sophis- 
tical reasoning  is  marked  with  certain 
characters  which  distinguish  it  from  true 
investigation:  and  thus  1  flatter  myself 
I  shall  be  able  to  discover  a  method  of 
detecting  sophistry,  even  when  one  is 
not  able  ti)  give  a  logical  confutation  of 
its  arguments.  I  intend  farther  to  en- 
quire mto  the  nature  of  that  ra  )difica- 
tion  of  intellect  which  qualifies  a  man 
for  being  a  sceptic;  and  I  think  I  am 
able  to  prove  that  it  is  not  genius,  but 
the  want  of  it.  However,  it  will  be 
summer  before  I  can  finish  my  project. 
X  own  it  is  not  without  indignation,  that 
3  K  i  I  see 
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I  sec  sceptics  and  their  writings  (wh'ch 
are  the  bane  not  only  nf  scicnci,  but 
r.Lso  of  virtue)  so  niuclj  in  vogue  in  the 
jHCstiit  age. 


LETTER     XCLX. 
To  the  same. 

Aberdeen,  I8tli  Septeinbei,  17C6. 
"SJ^ ov  flatter  me  very  agreeably,  by 
-^  uisiiini{  ine  to  engage  in  a  transla- 
tion of 'I'asbo's  "Jerusalem."  If  1  Imd 
i<ll  tlie  oilier  accomplisliineiits  necessary 
lo  fit  me  fur  such  an  undertaking,  (which 
is  by  no  means  the  case)  I  have  not  as 
jet  accpiiiTd  a  sufiicienl  knowirdge  ol  the 
Italian  language,  although  I  understand 
it  tolerably  well.  AJy  proficiency  would 
have  L«en  much  mure  considerable,  if 
my  health  had  allowed  me  to  study; 
but  I  have  been  obliged  to  estrange  my- 
sjlf  froHi  books  for  some  nionllis  past,  i 
intend  to  persist  in  my  resolution  of  ac- 
tjuiring  that  language,  for  I  am  wonder- 
fully delighted  with  the  Italian  ])oetry. 
It  does  not  seem  to  abound  much  in 
those  strokes  of  fancy  that  raise  admiia- 
tiun  and  astonishment,  in  which  i  think 
the  English  ^ery  much  superior  ;  but  it 
possesses  all  the  milder  graces  in  an  emi- 
nent degiee  ;  in  simplicity,  harmony, 
delicacy,  and  tenderness,  it  is  altoge- 
ther without  a  rival.  I  cannot  well  ac- 
count for  that  neglect  of  the  Italian  lite- 
rature, whicii,  for  about  a  century  past, 
Las  been  faUiionable  among  us.  1  be- 
lieve ^Jr.  Addibon  may  have  been  in- 
strumental in  introducing,  or,  at  least, 
in  vindiciitirig  it;  though  I  am  incliiud 
to  think,  that  hv  look,  upon  trust,  from 
l>oiit-au,  that  censure  which  he  past  up- 
on the  Italian  pi  et^;,  and  which  has  been 
current  among  the  critics  ever  since  the 
liays  of  the  "Spectator/' 

A  good  translation  of  T.isso  wtnild  be 
a  very  valuable  accession  to  English  li- 
terature; but  it  would  be  a  most  dillicult 
ui. del  taking,  on  account  of  the  genius 
of  our  language,  which,  thcuigh  in  the 
highest  degree  copious,  expiessive,  and 
gunorous,  is  not  to  be  compared  with 
II  e  Italian  in  delicacy,  sweetness,  and 
fcimpiicity  of  composition  ;  ;.nd  these  are 
t|Ljalities  bO  chaiacteristical  of  Tasso, 
ti;at  a  translator  would  do  the  highest 
ii:justi(tti   to  his  iiulhor,   who   should   fail 


in  transfusing  them  into  his  version. 
Besides,  a  work  of  such  a  luiiure  must 
not  only  be  laborious,  but  expensive  ; 
so  that  a  prudent  person  v^(»uid  not 
choose  to  engage  in  it  without  some  hope, 
not  only  of  being  indemnified,  but  even 
rewarded  ;  and  such  a  hope  it  would  be 
madness  in  me  to  entertain.  Yet,  to 
show  that  I  am  not  averse  Irom  the  work 
(for  luckih'  for  poor  bards,  poetry  is 
sometimes  its  own  reward,  and  is  at  any 
time  amply  rewarded,  when  it  gratifies 
the  desire  of  a  friend),  1  design,  as  soon 
as  1  have  leisure,  and  sufficient  skill  in 
the  languiige,  to  try  my  hand  at  a  short 
specimen.  In  the  mean  time,  I  flatter 
myself,  you  will  not  think  the  worse  of 
me  for  not  making  a  thousand  protesta- 
tions of  my  insufiiciency,  and  as  many 
acknowledgements  of  my  gratitude,  for 
the  honour  you  do  me  in  supposing  me 
capable  of  such  a  work.  The  truth  is,  I 
have  so  much  to  say  on  this  subject, 
that  if  I  were  only  to  begin,  I  should 
never  have  done.  Vour  friendship,  and 
your  good  opinion,  which  I  shall  ever 
account  it  my  honour  to  cultivate,  I  do 
indeed  value  more  than  I  can  express. 

Your  neglect  t)f  the  modern  philoso- 
phical sceptics,  who  have  too  much  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  these  times,  docs 
ecpial  honour  to  your  undcistanding  and 
to  your  heart.  'I'o  suppo-e  that  every 
thing  may  be  made  matter  of  dispute, 
is  an  exceeding  false  principle,  subver- 
sive of  all  true  scieiice,  and  prejudicial 
to  the  happiness  ot  mankind.  To  con- 
fute without  convincing  is  a  common 
case,  and  indeed  a  very  easy  matter  : 
in  all  conviction  (at  least  in  all  moral 
and  religious  conviction),  the  heart  is 
engaged,  as  well  as  the  understanding  ; 
and  the  undcistanding  may  be  satisfied, 
or  at  least  contounded,  with  a  doctrine, 
from  which  the  heart  recoils  with  the 
strongest  aversion.  This  is  not  the  lan- 
guiige of  a  logician*,  but  this,  I  hope,  is 
the  language  of  an  honest  man,  who 
conhideis  all  science  as  frivolous,  which 
does  not  make  men  wiser  and  better  ; 
and  to  puzzle  with  words,  without  pro^ 
ducing  conviction  (which  is  all  that  our 
metaphysical  sceptics  have  been  able  to 
do),  can  never  promote  either  the  wis- 
dom or  the  virtue  of  mankind.  It  is 
strange  that  men  should  so  c  ften  forger, 
that  "  liappintss  is  our  being's  end  arid 
"  aim."     iiuppijass  n  dt.suabie  lur  it» 
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nun  sake  :  truth  is  desirable  only  as  a 
means  of  proHiicinr^  happiness  :  for,  who 
would  not  prt'tcr  an  agreeable  delusion 
to  a  melancholy  truth?  What  then  is  the 
use  of  that  philosophy,  which  aims  to 
inculcate  truth  at  the  cxpencc  of  hap- 
piness, by  introducing  doubt  and  disbe- 
lief in  the  place  of  confidence  and  hope? 
Surely  t!;e  promoters  of  all  such  philo- 
sophy are  either  the  enemies  of  man- 
kind, or  the  dupes  of  their  own  most 
fgrej;ious  folly.  1  mean  not  to  make 
any  concessions  in  favour  of  metaphysi- 
cal truth  :  genuine  truth  and  genuine 
happiness  were  never  inconsisten*  :  but 
metaphysical  truth  (such  as  we  find  in 
our  sceptical  systems)  is  not  genuine, 
for  it  is  perpetually  changing;  and  no 
uonder,  since  it  depends  not  on  the 
common  sense  of  mankind  (which  is  al- 
ways the  same),  but  varies,  according  as 
t!ie  talents  and  inclinations  of  diti'crent 
authors  are  difierent.  The  doctrines  of 
metaphysical  scepticism  are  either  true 
4)r  false  :  if  false,  we  have  little  to  do 
with  them;  if  true,  they  prove  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  human  faculties,  and  there- 
fore prove  too  much  ;  for  U  follows,  as 
an  undeniable  conscfjuence,  that  all  hu- 
fiVin  doctrines  whatsoever  (themselves 
iiot  excepted)  are  fallacious,  and  con- 
sequently, pernicious,  insignificarit,  and 
Vdin. 


LETTER    C. 
Dr.  Beatlk  to  Dr.  Bladlock. 

Aberdeen,  "id  September,  1766. 
T  AM  i>nt  a  little  flattered  by  your 
friendly  and  spirited  vindication  of 
the  poem  on  Bnjo.  Among  the  invidi- 
ous and  malicious  I  have  got  a  few  ene- 
mies on  account  of  that  performance; 
among  the  candid  and  generous,  tiot  one. 
This,  joined  to  the  approbation  of  my 
own  conscience,  is  entirely  sufficient  to 
make  me  easy  on  that  head.  I  have  not 
yet  heard  whether  my  little  work  has 
been  approved  or  condemned  in  Eng- 
land. I  have  not  even  heard  whether  it 
has  been  published  or  not.  However, 
the  days  of  romantic  hope  are  now  hap- 
pily over  with  me,  as  well  as  the  desire 
o(  public  applause;  a  desire  of  which  I 
never  had  any  title  to  expect  the  gratifi- 
catiun,  and   which,   though    I  had  been 


able  to  gralifv  '^  would  not  have  contri- 
buted a  siiigle  mite,  to  my  happincsv 
Yet  I  am  thatd.tul  to  Providence  for 
having  endued  me  with  an  inclination  to 
poetry  ;  for,  though  1  have  never  been 
supremely  blist  in  my  own  muse,  I  have 
certainly  been  gratified,  in  the  most  ex- 
qi'isite  degree,  by  the  jjroductions  cf 
others. 

Those  pieces  of  mine  from  which  I 
hav3  received  the  highest  entert;iinraent, 
are  such  as  are  altogether  improper  foi' 
publication,  Ijcing  written  in  a  sort  of 
burlesque  humour,  lor  the  amusement  of 
some  particular  friend,  or  for  so mft  se- 
lect company;  of  these  I  have  a  pretty 
large  collection  ;  and,  though  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  be  publicly  known  as  the 
author  of  many  of  them,  1  cannot  help 
entertaining  a  certain  partiality  towards 
them,  arising,  perhaps,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance in  their  favour,  that  the  plea- 
sure they  have  yielded  nie  has  been  alto- 
gether sincere,  unmixed  with  that  cha- 
grin which  never  fails  to  atteiid  an  unfor- 
tunate publication. 

Not  long  ago  I  began  a  poem  in  the 
style  and  stanza  of  Spenser,  in  which  I 
propose  to  give  full  scope  to  my  inclina- 
tion, and  be  either  droll  or  pathetic,  de- 
scriptive or  sentimental,  lender  or  sati- 
rical, as  the  humour  strikes  me;  for  if  I 
mistake  not,  the  manner  which  I  have 
adopted,  admits  equally  of  all  these  kinds 
of  composition.  I  have  written  one 
hundred  and  lifty  lines,  and  am  surprised 
to  find  the  structure  of  that  complicated 
stanza  so  little  troublesome.  I  was  al- 
ways fond  of  it,  for  1  think  it  the  most 
harmonious  that  ever  was  contrived.  It 
admits  of  more  variety  of  pauses  thaii- 
eilher  the  couplet  or  the  alternate  rhyme; 
and  it  concludes  with  a  pomp  and  ma- 
jesty of  sound,  \Ahich,  to  my  ear,  is 
wonderfully  delightful.  It  seems  also 
very  well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  our 
language,  which,  from  its  irregularity  of 
inflexion  and  number  of  monosyllables, 
abounds  in  diversified  terminations,  and 
consequently  renders  our  poetry  suscep- 
tible of  an  endless  variety  of  legitimate 
rhymes.  But  I  am  so  far  from  intend- 
ing this  performance  for  the  press,  that 
I  am  morally  certain  it  never  will  be 
finished.  I  shall  add  a  stan.^a  now  and 
then,  when  I  am  at  leisure,  and  when  £ 
have  no  humour  for  any  other  amuse- 
xoent:  butl  am  resolved  to  wnlc  no  more 
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poetry  with  a  view  to  publication,  till  I 
see  some  dawnings  ot  a  poetical  taste 
among  the  generality  of  readers,  of 
»/hich,  however,  there  is  not  at  present 
any  thing  like  an  iippearancc. 

My  employment,  and  indeed  my  in- 
clination, leads  me  rather  to  pro«e  com- 
position ;  and  in  tliis  way  1  have  much 
to  do.  The  doctrines  commonly  com- 
prehended under  the  ijame  of  moral  phi- 
losophy are  at  present  over-run  with 
metaphysics,  a  luxuriant  and  tenacious 
•weed,  \ibich  seldom  fails  to  choiik  and 
extirpate  the  wholesome  plants,  which  it 
was  perhaps  intended  to  support  and 
shelter,  'i'o  this  literary  weed  I  have 
an  insuperable  aversion,  which  becomes 
stronger  and  i-tronger,  in  proportion  as  I 
grow  more  and  more  acquainted  with  its 
nature,  and  qualities,  and  fruits.  It  is 
very  agreeable  to  the  paradoxical  and 
licentious  spirit  of  the  age;  but  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced  that  it  is  fatal  to 
true  science,  an  entmy  to  the  fine  arts, 
destructive  of  genuine  sentiment,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  virtue  and  liappiness  of 
mankind. 


LETTER    CI. 

Dr.  Beaftie  to  the  Hon.  Charles  Boyd. 

Aberdeen,  loth  November,  1766. 
^^F  all  the  chagrins  with  which  my 
^^  present  infirm  state  of  health  is  at- 
tended, none  afflicts  me  more  than  my 
inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  friend- 
ship. The  ofier  which  you  were  gener- 
ously pleased  to  make  me  of  your  cor- 
respondence, flatters  me  extremely  ;  but, 
alas!  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to 
avail  myself  of  it.  While  the  good 
weather  conlinued,  I  strolled  about  the 
country,  and  made  many  strenuous  at- 
tempts to  run  away  from  this  odious  gid- 
diness; but  the  more  I  struggled,  the 
more  closely  it  seemed  to  stick  by  me. 
About  a  fortnight  ago  the  hurry  of  my 
winter  business  began;  and  at  the  same 
time  my  malady  recurred  with  more 
violence  than  ever,  rendering  me  at  once 
incapable  of  reading,  writing,  and  think* 
ing.  Luckily  I  am  now  a  little  better, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  read  a  page,  and 
write  a  sentence  or  two,  without  stop- 
ping ;  which,  I  assure  you,  is  a  very 
great  matter,     W^  hopes  and  my  spintt 


begin    to    revive  once   more.      I    flatter 
myself  I  shall    soon  get  rid  ot  this  mlir- 
mity  ;  nay.  that    I    shall   e.e  if  ng.be  iii 
the  way  of  bec(itnii-;g  a  great  man.     For 
have    I    not   heiid-nchs,   like    Pope?  ver- 
tigo,   like   Swift?    grey   hairs,   nkc  Ho- 
mer i     Do   I    not   wear  large  shoes  (for 
fear  of  corns)    like  Virgil?    ant.^   some- 
times complain  of  sore  eyes,  (though  not 
o\  lippitvdc)  like  Korac^- ?    Am  I  not  at 
this  present  writing  mvcsied  with  a  gar- 
ment  not   less  ragged  than  that  of  So- 
crates ?     Like  Joseph  the   patriarch,    I 
am  a   mighty  dreamer  of  dreanis ;  like 
Nimrod    the   hunter,    I   am  an  eminent 
builder  of  castles   (in  the  air).     I   pro- 
crastinate, like  Julius  Caesar;   and   very 
lately,  in  imitation  of  Dow  Quixotte,  I 
rode   a   horse,  lean,  old,  anil    lazy,  like 
Rosinante.     Sometimes,    like   Cicero,    I 
write   bad   verses;     and    sometimes    i)ad 
prose,  like  Vir:;!!.     This  last  instarce  I 
have  on  the  authority  of  Seneca.     I  am 
of    small    stature,    like    Alexander    the 
Great  ;     I   am    somewhat    inclinable    to 
fatness,  like   Dr.  Arbuthnot  and    Aristo- 
tle ;  and  I  drink   brandy  and  water,  like 
Mr.  Boyd.     I  might  compare  niyself,  in 
relation    to   many   other  infirmities,    ta 
many  oxher  grtat  tncn  ;  but  if  fortune  i» 
not  influenced  in  my  favour  by  the  parti-, 
culars  already   enumerated,  1   shall  de- 
spair  of  ever  recommending    myself  to 
her    good    graces.      I    once    had     some 
thought  of  soliciting  her   patronage  on 
the  score  of  my  resembling  great  men  in 
their  good   qualities;   but   i  had  so  little 
to  say  on  that  subject,  that  I  could  not 
fur  my  life  furnish    matter  for  one  well- 
rounded  period  :  and    you  know  a  short, 
ill-turned   speech   is  very  improper  to  be 
used  in  an  address  to  a  female  deity. 

Do  not  you  think  there  is  a  sort  of 
antipathy  between  philosophical  and  po- 
etical genius?  I  question,  wliether  any 
one  person  was  ever  eminent  for  both. 
Lucretius  lays  aside  the  poet  when  he 
assumes  the  philosopher,  and  the  philo- 
sopher wlii'n  he  assumes  the  poet  :  la 
the  one  character  he  is  truly  excellent, 
in  the  other  he  is  absolutely  noi.sensical. 
Hobbes  was  a  tolerable  metaphysician, 
but  his  poetry  is  the  worst  that  ever  was. 
Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man"  is  the  finest 
philosophical  poem  in  the  world  ;  but  it 
seems  to  me  to  do  more  honour  to  the 
imagination  than  to  the  understanding  of 
its  author  :    I  mean,  its  sentiments  are 
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iii'bK'  :>n(l  alTtrtinp;,  its  images  an<l  allu-  my  esteem  and  attacliment.  This  plac«, 
sioii*  aj^poMti',  beautilul,  and  new.:  its  you  know,  furnishes  little  amusement, 
xvit  ira..scentltMUlv  f Ncellcnt  ;  l)Ut  the  t-ither  puiitical  or  literary;  and  at  thii 
stieiititic  part  <d  it  is  vffy  exccptioiia-  season  it  is  rather  more  barren  thau 
bi' .      Wliai-ver  Hope  borrows  from  Lcib-     usi'al. 

n.  z,   like  most  oliu^.  mctaplivsicai   tneo-  I  have,  for  a  time,  laid    aside   my  fa- 

rica,  is  frivolous  and   uiisatistjing:   wliat     vourite  studies,  that  I  might  have  lcisur« 
rop<*  unes  us  of  Ins  own  is  eneigitic,  ir-     to  prosecute  a  philosophical  inquiry,  less 
ri-sistible,  and   divine.      The  incompati-     amusini^   indeed  than   poetry   and    criti- 
biiiiN  of  phil<»-uphical   and   poetical    ge-     cism,  but  not    less  important.     The  ex- 
nius  IS,  I  think,  no  unaccountable  thing,     traordinary  success  of  the  sceptical   phi- 
Toetry  exhibits  the  general  qualities  of  a     losophy  has  long   filled    me  with  regret, 
species;  philosopliy  the  particular  quali-     1  wish  I  could   undeceive  mankind  in  re- 
ties  <  f  individuals.     This  forms  its  con-     gard  to  this  matter;  perhaps  this  wish  is 
elusions   from  a  painful  and  minute  exa-     vain  ;   but   it   can  do   no   harm  to   mak« 
mination  of  single  instances:  that  decides     the  trial.     The  point  1  am  now  labouring 
in  lantaneously,  either   from  its  own  in-     to   prove,  is  the  universality  and  immu- 
stinctive   sagacity,    or   from   a   singular     lability    of    moral    sentiment,    a    point 
and  unaccountable  penetration,  which  at     which    has    been   brought   into  dispute, 
one  glance  sees  all  the  instances  which     both    by  the  friends  and  by  the  enemies 
the  philosopher  must  leisurely  and  pro-     of  virtue.     In   an  age  less  licentious  in 
gressively  scrutinize,  one   by  one.     This     its  principles,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
persu.ides  you  gradually,  and  by  detail  ;     necessary  to  insist  much  on   this  point, 
the  other  overpowers   you   in  an   instant     At  present  it  is  very  necessary.     Philo- 
by  a  single  effort.     Observe  the  effect  of     sophers  have  ascribed  all  religion  to  hu- 
argumentation    in   poetry;   we  have  too     man  policy.     Nobody  knov.s  how  soon 
mr'iiy  instaiiCes  of  it  in  Milton:  it  trans-     they   may    ascribe  all     morality    to   the 
f  rms  the  noblest  thoughts  into  drawling     same   origin;  and   then  the   foundations 
inierences,  and   the  most  beautiful  Ian-     of  human  society,  as  well  as  of  human 
guage   into   prose:  it  checks  the  tide  of     happiness,  will  be  effectually  underini.ned. 
passion,  by  giving   the   mind  a  different     lo  accom|jlish  this  end,   Hobbes,  Hume, 
em|)l  ■ynieiit  in    the  comparison  of  ideas.     Mandeville,    and  even  Locke,    have  la- 
A  litfle  philosophical  acquaintance  with     boured  ;    and    I   ara  sorry  to  say,  from 
the  most   beautiful  parts  ot  nature,   both     my  knowledge    of  mankind,    that   their 
in  the   material    and    immateriHl  system,     labour  has   not   been  altotrether  in  vain, 
is  of  use  to  a  poet,  and   gives  grace  and     Not  that  the  works  of  these  philosophers 
solioiiy    to  poetry;  as  may    be  seen   in     are  generally  read,  or  even  understood 
the    "  Geoigics,"    "■  the   Seasons,"    and     by  the  few  who  read   them.     It  is  net 
"the    FleaNUits  of    Imagination;"    but     the    mode,    now-a-days,    for   a  man    to 
this  acquaintance,  if  it  is  any  thing  more     think  for    himself;     but    they   greedily 
than    superficial,  will   do   u   poet   rather     adopt  the  conclusions,  without  any  con» 
harm  than  good  :   and  will  give  his  mind     cern   about    the  arguments  or  principles 
that  turn   for  minute  observation,   which     whence   they  proceed;  and  they  justify 
enfeebles  the  fancy  by  restraining  it,  and     their  own  credulity   by  general  declaraa- 
counteracts   the   native  energy   of  judg-     ti.jus  upon  the  transcendant  merit  of  tbtir 
ment  by  rendering  it  fearful  raid  suspi-     favourite  authois,  and  the  universal  de* 
cious.  ference  that  is  paid  to  their   genius  and 

learning.     If  I  can  prove   those  authors 
guilty  of  gross  misrepresentations  of  mat- 
ters of  fact,  unacquainted  with  the  hu- 
man heart,   ignorant  even  of  their  ov.n 
principles,  the  dupes  of  verbal  ambigui- 
ties, and  the  votaries  of  frivolous,  though 
dangerous  philosophy,  I  shall    do  some 
J  HAVE  been  intending,  for  these  several     little  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  ;  and 
weeks,  to  write  to  you,  though  it  v;ere     all  this  I  will  undertake  to  prove  m  ma- 
•nly  to  assure  you  of  the  continuance  of    ny  instances  of  high  impoitance. 

You 


LETTER    Cri. 
Dr.  Beattie  to  Sir  William  Foi  bes. 
Aberdeen,  17th  January,  1768. 
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•  You  liave  no  doubt  seen  Dr.  Black- 
lock's  new  book*.  I  was  very  much 
surprisct^  to  see  my  name  prefixed  to 
the  dedication,  as  he  never  had  given 
me  the  least  intimation  of  such  a  design. 
His  friendship  does  me  great  honour,  I 
should  be  sorry,  if,  in  this  instance,  it 
has  got  the  belter  of  his  prudence ;  and 
I  have  some  reason  to  fear,  that  my 
name  will  be  no  recommendaiion  to  the 
work,  at  least  in  this  place,  where,  how- 
ever, the  book  is  very  wpU  spoken  of, 
by  some  who  have  read  it.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  it  takes  at  Edinburgh. 


LETTER    CIIL 

The  iame  to  the  same. 

Aberdeen,  -lib  May,  177-0. 

NOTHING,  I  think,  is  stirring  in  the 
literary  world.  All  ranks  are  run 
mad  with  politics;  and  1  know  not  whe- 
ther there  was  any  period  at  which  it 
was  more  unseasonable  to  publish  new 
books.  I  do  not  mean,  that  the  nation 
has  no  need  of  instruction;  I  mean  only, 
that  it  has  neither  leisure  nor  inclination 
to  listen  to  any. 

1  am  a  very  great  admirer  of  Arm- 
strong's poem  on  "Health;"  and  there- 
fore as  soon  as  I  heard  that  the  same 
author  had  published  two  volumes  of 
•'  Miscellanies,"  I  sent  a  commission  tor 
them  with  great  expectations :  but  I  ani 
miserably  disappointed.  1  l<now  not 
T,hat  is  the  matter  with  Armstrong;  but 
be  seems  to  have  conceived  a  rooted 
aversion  at  the  whole  human  race,  ex- 
cept a  few  friends,  who,  it  seems,  are 
dead.  He  sets  the  public  opinion  at  de- 
liance;  a  piece  of  boldness,  which  nei- 
ther Virgil  nor  Horace  were  ever  so 
shameless  as  to  acknowledge.  !t  is  very 
true,  that  living  authors  are  often  hardly 
dealt  with  by  their  contemporaries;  wit- 
ness Milton,  Collins  the  poet,  and  many 
others:  but  I  believe  it  is  equally  true, 
that  no  good  piece  was  ever  published, 
•which  did  not  sooner  or  later  obtain  the 
public  ai)probation.  How  is  it  possible 
it  should  be  otherwise  !  People  read  for 
amusement.  If  a  book  be  capable  of 
yielding  amusement,  it  will  naturally  be 
read ;  for  no  man  is  an  enemy  to  what 
gives   him  pleasure.      Some   books,    in- 

*  "  Paraclesis,  or  Consolations.'' 


deed,  being  calculated  for  the  intellect"? 
of  a  few,  can  please  or.ly  a  few;  yet  if 
they  produce  this  effect,  they  answer  all 
the  end  the  authors  intended  ;  and  it 
those  few  be  men  of  any  note,  which  is 
generally  the  case,  the  herd  of  mankind 
will  very  willingly  fall  in  Aith  their  judg- 
ment, and  consent  to  admire  what  they 
do  nf)t  understand.  I  question  whether 
there  are  now  in  Europe  two  thousand, 
or  even  one  thousand,  persons,  \\  ho  un- 
derstand a  word  of  Newton's  "  Piinci- 
pia ;"  yet  there  are  in  Europe  many  mil- 
lions who  extol  Newton  as  a  very  great 
philosopher.  Those  are  but  a  small 
number  who  have  any  sense  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Alilton;  yet  every  body  admires 
ISIilton,  because  it  is  the  fashion.  Of 
ali  the  English  poets  of  this  age,  Mr. 
Gray  is  most  admired,  and,  1  think, 
with  justice;  yet  there  are,  compara- 
tively speaking,  but  a  few  who  know  any 
thing  of  his,  but  his  "Church-yard  Ele-. 
"  =>'"  ^^'h'<-h  is  by  no  means  the  best  of 
his  works,  1  Ao  not  think  that  Dr. 
Armstrong  has  any  cause  to  complain  of 
the  public  :  his  "  Art  of  Health"  is  not 
indeed  a  popular  poem,  but  it  is  very 
much  liked,  and  has  often  been  printed. 
It  will  make  him  known  and  esteemed 
by  posterity  :  and  I  presume  he  will  be 
the  more  esteemed,  if  all  his  other  works 
perish  with  him.  In  his  "  Sketches,'* 
indeed,  are  many  sensible,  and  some 
striking,  remarks;  but  they  breathe  such 
a  rancorous  and  contemptuous  spirit, 
and  abound  so  much  in  odious  vulgar- 
isnrs  and  colloquial  execrations,  that  in 
reading  we  aie  as  often  disgusted  as 
pleased.  I  know  not  what  to  say  of  his 
"  Universal  Almanack  :"  it  seems  to  me 
an  attempt  at  humour;  but  such  hu- 
mour is  cither  too  high  or  too  low  for 
mv  comprehension.  The  plan  of  his 
tragedy,  called  the  "  Forced  Marriage," 
is  both  obscure  and  improbable  ;  yet 
there  are  good  strokes  in  it,  particularly 
in  the  last  scene. 

As  I  know  your  taste  and  talents  in 
painting,  I  cannot  help  communicating 
to  you  an  observation,  which  I  lately 
had  occasion,  not  to  make,  for  I  had 
made  it  before,  but  to  see  illustrated  in 
a  very  striking  manner.  I  was  reading 
the  Abbe  du  Bos'  "  i\e.*ieciions  oti  Poe- 
"  try  and  Painting."  In  his  I3th  sec- 
tion of  the  first  volume,  .he  gives  some 
very  ingenious  remarks  on  two  ot  Ka- 
pUael's  curLov'i;;.     ^pcuivi:;^  ol  "  Christ's 
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*'  clmriTo  lo  Peter,"  lie  says  of  one  of 
the    figiircs    in    the    jjroup    of   apostles, 
"  Pl^s  (le   lui  est  place  un  autre  Apolre 
*' einbarasst!    de   sa    coiitenance;    on    Ic 
*'  ttisccrne   pour  ctre  d'un   temperaniont 
"  iJielancliolique  ^   la   niiiigreur  de   son 
*'  visa£;o  IivkJc,  a  sa  barbe  noire  et  plate, 
"  a  I'babitude  de  son  corps,  enfin  a  tous 
*•  Irs  traits  que   les  naturaiistes  ont  as- 
•'  signcs  ace  temperament.     II  secourbe; 
*'  et  les  yeux  fixement  attaches  sur  J.  C. 
*'  il  est  devore  d'une  j.ilousii'  nioriie  pour 
**  uiie  choix  dont  il  ne  so  plaiiidra  point, 
**  mais  dont  il   conservera  l<jng  terns  un 
*'  vif  ressentiment ;  enfin  on  reconnoit  la 
*'  Judas  au^si  distinctement  qu'  a  le  voir 
*'  pencki  au  figuier,  une  bourse  renversee 
*'  au  col.     Je  n'  ai  point  prCte  d'esprit  a 
*«  Raphael,"  Sec.     You  see   the   ingeni- 
ous Abbe  is  very  positive  ;  and  yet  you 
will     immediately    recollect,     that     the 
charge  of   *'  feed  my   sheep,"  to  which 
this  cartoon  refers,  was  given  to   Peter 
after  the  resurrection,  and  when,  conse- 
quently,   Judas   could    not    be    present 
(John  xxi.  16").     If  it  be  said,  that  this 
charge  refers  to  the  keys,  which   Peter 
carries   in  his    bosom;    a  charge    given 
long  before:    I   answer,    first,    that   the 
sheep  in  the  back-ground  is  a  presump- 
tion of  the  contrary ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  wounds  in  the  feet  and  hands  of  Je- 
sus, and  the  number  of  apostles  present, 
which  is  only  eleven,  are  a  certain  proof, 
that  the  fact  to  which   this  cartoon  re- 
lates   happened    after  the    resurrection. 
The  Abbe's  mistake  is  of  little  moment 
in  itself;  but  it  serves  to  illustrate  this 
observation,  that  the  expression  of  paint- 
ing is  at  the  best  very  indefinite,  and  ge- 
nerally leaves  scope  to  the  ingenious  cri- 
tic (Ic  preCcr  d'esprit  to  the  painter. 


LETTER     CI\^ 
Dr.  Beailie  to  Dr.  BlacUucJc. 

Aberdeen,  27tli  JNIay,  1770. 

T  CANNOT  express  how  much  I  think 
myself  indebted  to  your  friendship, 
in  entering  so  warmly  into  all  m)-  con- 
cerns, and  in  makiug  out  so  readily, 
and  at  such  length,  tlie  two  critical  ar- 
ticles. The  shortest  one  was  sent  back, 
in  course  of  post,  to  Mr.  Kincaid*,  from 
whom  you  would  learn  the  reasons  that 

*  Tlie  pisljlislier, 


induced  me  to  make  some  alterations  in 
the  analysis  you   had  there  made  of  my 
book.     The  other  paper  I  return  in  this 
packet.     I  have  made  a  remark  or  two 
at  the  end,  but  no  idterations.     Indeed, 
how  could   I  ?    you  understand  my  phi- 
losophy as  perfectly  as  I    do ;    you  ex- 
press it  much  better,  and  you  embellish 
it  with  a  great  many  of  your  own  sen- 
timents, which,  though  new  to  me,  are 
exceedingly  apposite  to  my  subject,  and 
set    some    parts  of    it   in  a    fairer  light 
than  1   have  been  able  to  do  in  my  book. 
I  iiee<l  not  tell    you,    how  happy  I  am 
in  the  thought,  that  this  work  of  mii^.e 
has  your  approbation ;  for  I  know  you 
too  well,  to  impute  to  mere  civility  the 
many  handsome  things  you  have  Siiitl   in 
praise    of  it.     1   know   you  approve   it, 
because  1  know  you  incapable  to  say  one 
thing  and  think  another;  and  I  do  assure 
you,    1    would  not  forego  youi  approba- 
tion  to   avoid  the   censure  of  fifty  .Mr. 
Humes.     What  do  I   say?     Mr.  Hume's 
censure  1  am  so  far  from  being  ashamed 
of,  that  I  think   it  does  me  honeur.     It 
is,    next    to    his    conversion,    (which   I 
have    no  reason  to  look   for)     the   most 
desirable    thing   I   have  to   expect  from 
that  quarter.     I  have  heard,    from  very 
good  authority,  that  h«  speaks  of  me  and 
my  book  with  very  great  bitterness  (I  own, 
I  thought  he  would  rather  have  affected  to 
treat  both  with  contempt);  and  that  he 
says,  I  have  not  used  him  like  a  gentleman. 
He  is  quite  right  to  set  the  matter  upon 
that  footing.      It  is  an  odious  charge;  it 
is  an  objection  easily  remembered,  and, 
for  that   reason,  will   be  often   repeated, 
by  his  admirers;  and  it  has  this  farther 
advantage,    that   being    (in   the  present 
case)   pertectly  unintelligible,   it  cannot 
possibly   be  answered.     The   truth   \^,  \, 
as  a  rational,  moral,   and    immoital   be- 
ing,   and    something  of   a    philos'ipher. 
tri:ated    him  as  a   rational,   moral,   and 
immortal   being,  a  sceptic,  and  an  athe- 
istical  writer.      My   design    was,  not  to 
make  a  book   full  of  fashionable  phrases 
and  polite  expressions,  but  to  undeceive 
the  public  in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
sceptical  philosophy,   and  the  pretensions 
of  its  abettors.     To   say,  that   1   ought 
not  to  have  done  this  with  plainness  and 
spirit,   is  to  say,  in  other  words,   that  I 
ought  either  to  have  held   my  peace,  or 
to   have  been  a   knave.     In  this  case,   I 
might  perhaps  have  treated    Mr.  Hume 
ai  a  geatlcuiiin,  but  I  should   not  have 

treatcBl 
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treated  society,  and  my  own  conscience,  of  our  most  virtuous  affections    '  slmulj 

as    became  a   man   and  a   Cliristian.     I  be  clearly  on  the  side  of  a  pnVdie  .  du- 

have  all  along  foreseen,  and  still  foresee,  cation.      But  most  of   us.    wlien  we  go 

thai  I  shall  have  many  repruachcj,  ami  out  into  the  world,    fiiid    difKcullies  in 

cavils,  and    sneers,  to   encounter  on  this  our  way,  which  c,f  od  principles  an  i  in- 


occasion  ;  but  I  am  prepared  to  meet 
them.  I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  cause  ; 
and,  if  I  may  believe  those  whose  good 
opinion  I  value  as  one  of  the  chief  bles- 


nocence  alone  (vill  not  qualify  us  to  en- 
counter; we  must  have  sume  address 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  <iifferent 
from  what  is  to  be  learned  in  do  .ks.  or 


sings  of  life,  1  need   not   be  ashamed   of  we  shall  soon  be  puzzled,   dislieartened, 

my  work.      You  are   certainly   right   in  or    disgusted.     The    fouiiJiaion    of    this 

your  conjecture,  that  it  will   not   have  a  knowledge  is  laid    in  the  intercourse  of 

quick  sale.     Notwithstanding  all  my  en-  school-boys,    or  at  leitst  of   y(.ung  men 

deavours    to   render  it   perspicuous   and  of  the  same  age.     When  a  boy  is  always 

entertaining,  it   is  still   necessary  for  the  under  the  direction  of  a  patent  or  lutor, 

person  who    reads   it  to  think  a  little;   a  he  acquires  such  a  habit  of  looking  up 

task  to  which  every  reader  will   not  sub-  to  them  for  advice,    that   he  never  learns 


niit»  My  subject  too  is  unpopular,  and 
my  principles  such  as  a  man  of  the 
^vorld  would  blush  to  acknowledge. 
How  then  chu  my  book  be  poonlar?  If 
it  rel'und   the  exp»nce  of  its  |  utduation, 


to  think  or  act  for  himself;  his  memory 
is  exercifcd,  indeed,  in  retaining  iheir 
advice,  but  his  invention  is  suffered  to 
languish,  till  at  last  it  becomes  totally 
inactive.       He    knows,   perhaps,   a   great 


it  will  do  as  much  as  any  person,   who     deal  (jf  history  or  sc  ence;   but  he  knows 
knows  the  present  state  of   the  literary     not    how   to    conduct    himself  on   tliose 


world,  can  reasonably  expect  from  it. 

LETTER    CV. 

Dr.  Beattie  to  Mrs.  IvgUs.    . 

Aberdeen,  21th  December  1770. 
"TTTThilr  I  lived  in  your  neighbour- 
*  *^  hood,  I  otten  wished  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  you  my  opinion  on  a 
subject,  in  which  I  know  you  are  very 
deeply  interested  ;  but  one  incident  or 
other  p'lways  put  it  out  of  my  power. 
That  subject  is  the  education  of  your 
son,  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  it   is  now 


ever  changing  r-mergcncies,  which  are 
too  minute  and  too  i.uiuiruus  i"  be  com- 
prehended in  any  system  of  advice.  He 
is  astonished  at  the  most  common  ap- 
pearances, and  discouraged  with  'he  most 
trifling  (because  unexpected)  obstacles; 
and  he  is  often  at  his  wits  end,  where  a 
boy  of  much  less  knowledge,  but  more 
experience,  would  instantly  devise  a 
thousand  expedients.  Conscious  of  his 
own  superiority  in  some  things,  he  won- 
ders to  find  himself  so  much  inferior  in 
others;  his  vanity  meets  with  continual 
rubs  and  disappointments,  and  disap- 
pointed vanity  is  very  apt  to  degenerate 
into   suUenness  and  pride ;    he  despises, 


liigh  time  to  send   to  some  public   place  or  afl'ccts  to  despise,  his  fellows,  because, 

of  education.      I    have  thought  much  on  though  superior  in  address,  they  are  in, 

this  subject;   I  have  weighed  every  argu-  ferior  in   knowledge;   and  they,  in  their 

ment,  that  I  could   think   of,  on  either  turn,     despise     that    knowledge,     which 

side  of  the  question.     Aluch,  you  know,  cannot  leach  the  owner  how  to  behave 

lias  beni  written  upon  it,  and  very  plau-  on  the  most  common  occasions.     Thus 


sible  arguments  have  been  offered,  both 
for  and  against  a  public  education.  I 
set  not  much  value  upon  these;  specu- 
lating men  are  cntinually  disputing, 
and  the  world  is  seldom  the  wiser.  I 
have  some  little  experience  in  this  way; 
I    have   no   hypothesis  to    mislead    me ; 


he  keeps  at  a  distance  from  his  equals, 
and  they  at  a  distance  from  him  ;  and 
mutual  contempt  is  the  natural  conse.. 
quence. 

Another  inconvenience,  attending  pri- 
vate education,  is  the  suppressing  of  the 
principle  of  emulation,  without  which  it 


and    the  opinion  or  prejudice   which    I  rarely  happens  that  a  boy  prosecutes  his 

first  formed    upon  the  subject,  was  di-  studies  with  alacrity  or  success.     I  hav« 

lectly  contrary  to  that,  which  experience  heard  private  tutors  complain,  that  they 

has  now  taught  me  to  entertain.  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  flattery 

Could  mankind  lead  their  lives  in  that  or   bribery   to    engage    the  attention  of 

solitude  which  is  so  favourable  to  many  their  pupil  3  and  1  need  not  observe,  how 

improper 
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improper  it  is  to  srt  tlie  example  of  such 
practices  before  children,     'i  rue  emula- 
tion, especially  in  younj;  and  iiig'Miuous 
Tninds.     is    a    nol;le    ])rinriplc  ;     I     have 
known   the    happiest  etlecls  produced    by 
it  ;  I  never  kiK-w  it  to    be  productive  of 
any  vice.      In  all    public  ^chooK  it  is,  or 
ou^tn  to  be,  carefully  cherished.     Where 
it  Is  wantinn,  in  vain  shall  w-.  preach  up 
lu    childien    the    dignity    and    utility    of 
knowledge  :   the  true  appetite   for  know- 
ledije    is  wantinti;  •  and   when  that   is  the 
case,   whatever  is  crammed  into  the  me- 
mory  will    rather   surfeit   and    enfeeble, 
than    improve   the  understanding.      I   do 
not   nieiiti  >n    tlie   pleasure  which   young 
people   take  in  the  company  of  one  ano- 
ther, and    what  a  pity   it  is  to  deprive 
them   of  it.     I    need   not   remark,    that 
fn  iidsiiips  of  the    utmost  stability   and 
importance  have  often  been    founded    on 
'schoulacq'.iaintance  ;     nor    need    I    put 
you  in  mind,  of  what  vast  consequence 
to   liealth  are  the  exercises  and  amuse- 
ments which  boys  contiive  for  themselves. 
I  shall  only  observe  further,  that,  when 
boys  pursue  their  studies  at   home,  they 
are  apt  to  contract  either  a  habit  of  idle- 
ness,   or    too    close    an    attachment    to 
reading;  the  former  breeds  innumerable 
diseases,  both  in  the  body  and  soul;  the 
Jatter,  by  filling  young  and   tender  minds 
with  more  knowledge  than  they  can  ei- 
ther retain  or  arrange  properly,  is  apt  to 
jiiake   tl;em   superficial   and   inattentive, 
or,  what  is  worse,  to  strain,  and   conse- 
quently impair,    the  f-iculties,   by  over- 
stretching them.     I   have  known  several 
instances  of  both.     The  human  mind   is 
more    improved     by   thoroughly    under- 
standing one  science,  one  part  of  a  sci- 
ence,   or  even   one  subject,    than   by   a, 
superficial   knowledge  of  twenty  sciences 
and  a  hundred  different  subjects  ;  and  I 
noulil    rather   wish   my  son   to  be   tho- 
roughly master  of  "  Euclid's  Elements," 
than  to  have  the  whole  of  *'  Chambers's 
<*  Dictionary"  by  heart. 

The  great  inconvenience  of  public 
education  arises  from  its  being  dangerous 
to  morals.  i\nd  indeed  every  condition 
and  period  of  human  life  is  liable  to 
temptation.  Nor  will  i  deny,  that  our 
innocence,  during  the  first  part  of  life, 
"H  much  more  secure  at  home,  than  any 
where  else  ;  yet  even  at  home,  when  we 
reach  a  certain  age,  it  is  not  perfectly 
secure.     Let  young  men  be  kept  at  the 


greatest  distance  from   bad   company,  it 
will    not   be  easy  to  keep  them  from   bad 
books,  to  which,  in  these  days,  all   per- 
sons may  have  easy  access  at  all   times. 
L(  t  us>  however,  suppose  the  best;   that 
both  bad   books  and    bad  company  keep 
away,    and    that   the   young   man  never 
leaves  his  parents'  or  tutor's  side,  till  his 
mind  be  well  furnished  with  good  princi- 
ples, and   himself  arrived   at  the  age  of 
reflection  and  caution:  yet  temptations 
must  come  at  last;  and  when  they  come, 
will  they  have  the  less  strength,  because 
they  arc  nev.',  unexpected,  and  surpris- 
ing?   I   fear  not.     The  more  the  young 
man  is  surprised,  the   more  apt  will  he 
be   to    lose    his    presence  of   mind,   and 
consequently  the   less  capable  of  self-go- 
vernment.    Besides,  if  his  passions  are 
strong,  he  will  be  disposed  to  form  com- 
parisons   between    his    past  state   of   re- 
straint, and   his  present  of  liberty,  very 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  former. 
His  new  associates  will   laugh  at  him  for 
his  reserve  and  preciseness;  and   his  un- 
acquaintance   with    their    manners,    and 
with  the  world,  as  it  will  render  him  the 
more   obnoxious   to  their  ridicule,    will 
also  disqualify   him   the  more,  both  for 
supporting  it  with  dignity,  and   also   for 
defending   himself  against   it.      Sujjpose 
him  to   be  shocked    with  vice  at   its  tirst 
appearance,  and   often  to   call    to  mind 
the    good    precepts   he    received    in    his 
early  days;  yet  when  he  sees  others  daily- 
adventuring   upon  it   without  any  appa« 
rent  inconvenience;   when   he  sees   then=i 
more  gay    (to  appearance),    and    better 
received   among   all    their  acquaintance 
than  he  is  ;  and   when   he   finds   himse't 
hooted  at,  and  in  a  manner  avoided  and 
despised,  on  account  of  his  singularity; 
it  is  a  wonder,  indeed,  if  he  persist  in 
his  first   resolutions,  and  do  not  now  at 
last  begin  to  think,  that  though  his  for- 
mer teachers  were  well  meaning   people, 
they  were    by  no  means  qualified   to  pre- 
scribe   rules    for    his   conduct.       "  The 
"  world  (he  will  say)    is  changed  since 
**  their  time    (and    you  will    not  easily 
"  persuade  young  people  that  it  changes 
"  for  the  worse)  :   we  nrust  comply  with 
"  the  fashion,  and  live  like  other  folks, 
"  otherwise  we  must  give  up  all    hopes 
"  of  making  a  figure  in  it.'"'     And  when 
he  has  got  thus  far,    and  begins  to  de» 
spise  the  opinions  of  his  instructors,  and 
to  Le  dissatisfied  with  their  conduct   in 
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Tfgrtril  to  him,  I  need  not  add,  that  the 
worst  consequences  may  nut  unreasona- 
bly be  apprthcpded.  A  young  man, 
kept  by  himself  at  home,  is  nevi-r  well 
known,  even  by  his  parents;  because  he 
js  never  placed  in  those  circumstances 
which  alone  are  able  t  ffeclually  to  rouse 
Hnd  interest  his  pas;i>^ns,  and  conse- 
quently to  make  his  character  appear. 
His  parents,  therefore,  or  tutors,  never 
know  his  weak  side,  nor  what  particular 
advices  or  cautions  he  stands  most  in 
need  of;  whereas,  if  he  had  attended  a 
public  school,  and  mingled  in  the  amuse- 
ments and  pursuits  of  his  equals,  his 
virtues  and  his  victs  wouUl  have  been 
disclosing  themselves  every  day  ;  and  his 
teachers  would  have  known  what  parti- 
cular precepts  and  examples  it  was  most 
expedient  to  inculcate  upon  him.  Com- 
pare those  who  have  had  a  public  edu- 
cation with  those  who  have  been  edu- 
cated at  home ;  and  it  will  not  be 
found,  in  fact,  that  tlie  latter  are,  ei- 
ther in  virtue  or  in  talents,  superior  to 
tlie  former.  I  speak.  Madam,  from  ob- 
servation of  fact,  as  well  as  from  attend- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  thing. 

LETTER     CVI. 

Dr.  Beatlie  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Vo-K^agcr  Lailij  I'otbcs *. 

Aberdeen,  I'ith  October,  IT^S. 

IwiBii  the  merit  of  the  '  Minstrel' 
were  such  us  would  justify  all  the 
kind  things  you  t.ave  said  of  it.  That  it 
has  merit  over}  body  would  think  me  a 
hvpocrite  if  I  were  to  deny;  I  am  will- 
ing to  believe  that  it  has  even  consider- 
able merit;  and  1  acknowledge,  with 
much  gratitude,  that  it  has  obtained 
Irom  the  public  a  reception  tar  more 
favourable  than  1  expected.  There  are 
in  it  many  passages,  no  doubt,  which  I 
admire  more  than  others  do;  and  per- 
haps there  are  some  passages  which 
others  arc  more  struck  wiih  than  I  am. 
In  all  poetry  lliis,  1  believe,  is  the  case, 
jnore  or  less;  but  it  is  much  more  the 
case  in  poems  of  a  sentimental  cast,  such 
as   tiie    '  JMin<irer    is,    than  in   those   of 

*   Mrs.   Dorothea  Dale,    widow^  of  the  Ricbt 
lljn.  \^  illiarn  Loid  Forbii. 


the  narrative  species.  In  epic  and  dra- 
matic poesy  there  is  a  standard  acknow- 
ledged, bv  which  we  may  estimate  the 
merit  of  the  piece;  whetiier  the  narra- 
tive be  probable,  and  the  characters  well- 
drawn  and  well  preserved;  whether  all 
the  events  be  conducive  to  the  cata- 
strophe- whether  the  action  is  unfolded 
in  such  a  way  as  to  command  perpetual 
attention,  and  undiminished  curiosity — 
these  are  points  of  which,  in  reading  an 
epic  poern,  or  tragedy,  every  reader 
possessed  of  good  sense,  or  tolerable 
knowledge  of  the  art,  may  hold  himself 
to  be  a  competent  judge.  Common  life, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  human  afiairs, 
is  the  standard  to  which  these  points 
may  be  referred,  and  according  to  which 
they  may  be  estimated.  But  of  senti- 
mental poetry  (if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion), there  is  no  external  standard. 
By  it  the  heart  of  the  reader  must  be 
touched  at  once,  or  it  cannot  be  touched 
at  all.  Here  the  knov.leiige  of  critical 
lules,  and  a  general  acquaintance  of  hu- 
man afl'airs,  will  not  form  a  true  critic  ; 
sensibility,  and  a  lively  imagination,  are 
the  qualities  which  alone  constitute  a. 
true  taste  for  sentimental  poetry.  Again, 
your  lavlyship  must  have  observed,  that 
some  sentiments  are  common  to  all  men; 
others  peculiar  to  persons  of  a  certain 
character.  Of  the  iormer  sort  are  those 
which  Gray  has  so  elegantly  expressed  in 
his  '  Church-yard  Elegy,'  a  poem  which 
is  universally  understood  and  admired, 
not  only  for  its  poetical  beauties,  but 
also,  and  perhaps  chiefly,  for  its  express- 
ing sentiments  m  which  every  man  thinks 
himself  interested,  and  which,  at  certain 
times,  are  familiar  to  all  men.  Now 
the  sentiments,  expressed  in  the  *  Min- 
'  .>trtl,'  being  not  common  to  all  men, 
but  peculiar  to  persons  of  a  certain  cast, 
cannot  possibly  be  interesting,  because 
the  generality  of  readers  will  not  under- 
stand nor  feel  them  so  tlioroughly  as  to 
think  them  natural.  That  a  boy  should 
take  pleasure  in  darkness  era  storm,  in 
the  noise  of  thunder,  or  the  glare  of 
liahtnina;  should  be  more  gratilied  with 
listening  to  music  at  a  distance,  than 
with  mixing  in  the  merriment  occasioned 
by  it;  should  like  better  to  see  every 
bird  and  beast  happy  and  tree,  than  to 
exert  his  ingenuity  in  destroying  or  eri- 
snaring  them — these,  and  buch  like  sen- 
timent:^ 
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timcnts,  whicrt,  I  lliink»  would  be  tratii- 
jal  to  persoiiii  ol  a  ccrlam  cait,  will,  1 
know,  1)«  condcmiu'd  as  iiniuilurnl  hy 
others^  who  Ikivc  never  felt  tlieiu  in  tliem- 
selvos,  nor  observed  them  in  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind.  Of  all  (his  1  was 
suiliciently  aware  before  I  piiblishrd  the 
"  Minstrel,"  and,  thcrefori',  never  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  a  popular  poem. 
l*erliaps,  too,  the  structure  of  the  vcr^e 
(which,  though  agreeable  to  some,  is  not 
to  all)  and  the  scarcity  of  incidents,  may 
contribute  to  make  it  less  relished,  tlian 
it  would  have  been,  if  the  plan  had  been 
iJifl'erent  in  these  particulars. 

From  the  questions  your  Ladyship  is 
pleased  to  propose  in  the  conclusion  of 
your  letter,  as  well  as  from  some  things 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  hear  you  ad- 
vance in  conversation,  1  find  you  arc 
willing  to  suppose,  that,  in  Edwin,  I 
Irave  given  only  a  picture  of  myself,  as 
I  was  in  my  younger  days.  1  cnnffss 
the  supposition  is  not  groundless.  I 
have  made  him  take  pleasure  in  the 
scenes  in  which  I  took  pleasure,  and  en- 
tertain sentiments  similar  to  those,  of 
which,  even  in  my  early  youth,  I  had 
repealed  experience.  The  scenery  of  a 
mountainous  country,  the  ocean,  the 
sky,  thoughtfulncss  and  retirement,  and 
sometimes  melancholy  objects  and  ideas, 
had  charms  in  my  eyes,  even  when  I  was 
a  school-boy  ;  and  at  a  time  when  I  was 
so  far  from  being  able  to  express,  that  I 
did  not  understand,  my  own  feelings,  (jr 
perceive  the  tendency  of  such  pursuits 
and  amusements:  and  as  to  ])oetry  and 
mu^ic,  before  I  was  ten  years  old,  I 
Could  play  a  little  on  the  violin,  and 
was  as'  much  master  of  Momer  and  Vir- 
gil, as  Pope's  and  Dryden's  translations 
could  make  me.  But  I  am  ashamed  to 
write  so  much  on  a  suliject  so  trifling  as 
mysclt',  and  my  own  works.  Believe 
me,  madam,  nothing  but  your  Lady- 
ship's commands  could  have  induced  me 
to  do  it. 


L  K  T  T  E  R     CVIL 

Dr.  Btaltie  to  Mrs.  JSIoiitagit. 

T  REJOICE  to  hear  that  Mr.  Giuiick 
IS  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  ap})ear  in 
tragedy.  It  is  in  vain  to  indulge  one's 
self  in  unavailing  complaints,  otherwise 
1   could  rail  by  the  hour  at  dame  lYr- 


fiiiie,   for  placing  me  beyond   (he  reach 
of  that  arch-niiigician,  as   Horace  would 
have  called  him.     1  well  remember,  and 
I    think   can   never   forget,  how   he  once 
afiected  me  in   Macbeth,  and   made  me 
almost  throw  myself  over  the  front   seat 
of  the  two-shilling  gallery.     I  wish  I  had 
another  opportunity  of  risking  my  neck 
and    nerves  in  the  same  cause.     To   fall 
by  the  hands  of  Garrick  and  Shakespeare 
would   ennoble   my  memory  to  all  gene- 
rations.      To  be  serious,    if   all   actors 
were   like    this    one,    I    do  not   think  it 
would   be  possible  for  a  person  of  sensi- 
bility to    outlive    the    representation    of 
Hamlet,  Lear,  or  Macbeth:    which,   by 
the  bye,    seems   to   suggest  a  reason  for 
that  mixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy  of 
which  our  great    poet  was  so  fond,  and 
which  the  Frenchified   critics  think  sucli 
an    intolerable  outrage    both  against  na- 
ture and  decency.     Against  nature,  it  is 
no  outrage  at  all :   the  inferior  officers  of 
a  court  know  little  of  what  passes  among 
kings  and   statesmen;  and   may  be  very 
merry,    when   their    superiors    are    very 
sad  ;    and  if  so,  the  Porter's  soliloquy  in 
Macbeth  may  be  a  very  just  imitation  fsf 
nature.     And  I  can  never  accuse  of  in- 
decency the  man,  who,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a   little   unexpected   merriment, 
saves   me  from  a  disordered   head,    or  a 
broken  heart.     If  Shakespeare  knew  his 
own  powers,  he  must  have  seen  the  ne- 
cessity of  tempering  his  tragic  rage,  by  a 
miNluie    of    comic   ridicule;    otherwise 
there  was  some  danger  of  his  running  in- 
to greater  excesses  than  deer-stealing,  by 
sporting  with  the  lives  of  all   the  people 
of  taste  in    these   realms.     Other    play- 
wrights  m.ust   conduct  their  approaches 
to  the  human  heart  with  the  utmost  cir- 
cumspection,   a    single    false    step    may 
make  them  lose  a  great  deal  of  ground  ; 
but  Shakespeare  made   his  way  to    it  at 
once,  and  cnu!d  make  his  audience  burst 
their  sides  this  nionieat,  and    break  their 
hearts    the    next. — I     have    often    seen 
Hamlet  performed  by  the  underlings  of 
the  theatre,    but  none   of  these    seemed 
to    understand    what    they    were    about. 
Hamlet's  charace.-,  though  perfectly  na- 
tural,   is  so  very   uncommon,    lliat  few, 
even    of  our  critics,    can  enter  into  it. 
i-orrow,    indignation,  revenge,  and   con- 
sciousness  of  his   own   irresolution,   tear 
his  heart;  -the  peculiarity  of  his  circum- 
stances   often   obliges   liim  to  counteri'eit 
r.Kidutss,  and  the  storm  o.t  passiuns  with- 
3  L  in 
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in  him  often  drives  him  to  the  verge  of 
real  madness.  This  produces  a  situation 
so  interesting,  and  a  conduct  so  compli- 
cated, as  none  but  Shakespeare  could 
have  had  the  courage  to  describe,  or 
even  to  invent,  and  none  but  Garrick 
will  ever  be  able  to  exhibit. — Excuse  this 
rambling:  I  know  you  like  the  subject; 
and  for  my  part  I  like  it  so  much,  that 
when  I  once  get  in,  I  am  not  willing  to 
find  my  way  out  of  it. 

I  have  enclosed  two  papers;  one  is  an 
epitaph  which  I  wrote  (at  the  Doctor's 
desire)  for  Mrs.  Gregory,  and  which  has 
one  kind  of  merit,  not  very  common  in 
these  compositions,  that  of  being  per- 
fectly true  :  the  other  is  a  tune  which 
you  desired  me  to  send  you,  and  which, 
if  it  were  what  is  pretended,  would  in- 
deed be  a  very  great  curiosity  ;  but  I  am 
apt  to  think  that  it  has  been  composed  in 
modern  times,  and  even  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  present  musical  system.  Yet 
I  have  been  told,  by  pretty  good  autho- 
rity, that  the  Greeks  believe  it  to  be  as 
ancient  as  the  days  of  Theseus. 

The  book  of  second-sight  has  not,  I 
fear,  gi\en  you  much  entertainment. 
The  tales  are  ill-told,  and  ill -chosen, 
and  the  language  so  barbarous  as  to  be 
in  many  places  unintelligible,  even  to  a 
Scotsman.  I  have  heard  many  better 
stories  of  the  second-sight,  than  any  this 
author  has  given,  attested  by  such  per- 
sons, and  accompanied  by  such  circum- 
stances, as  to  preclude  contradictiotij 
though  not  suspicion.  All  our  High- 
landers believe  in  this  second-sight :  but 
the  instances,  in  which  it  is  said  to  ope- 
rate, are  generally  so  ambiguous,  and 
the  revelations  supposed  to  be  communi- 
cated by  it  so  frivolous,  that  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  acquiesce  in  it.  Indeed 
this  s;ime  historian  has  made  me  more 
incredulous  than  I  was  before;  for  his 
whole  book  betrays  an  excess  of  folly 
and  weakness.  Were  its  revelations  im- 
portant, I  should  be  less  inclined  to  un- 
belief:  but  to  suppose  the  Deity  working 
a  miracle,  in  onJer  to  annoui\ce  a  mar- 
riage, or  the  arrival  of  a  poor  stranger, 
or  the  making  of  a  cotlin,  would  require 
such  evidence  as  has  not  yet  attended 
any  of  these  tales,  and  is  indeed  what 
scarce  any  kind  of  evidence  could  make 
one  suppose.  These  conmiunications 
«re  all  made  to  the  ignorant,  the  super- 
stitious, and  generally  to  the  young ;  1 
never  heard  of  a  man  of  learmng,  sense, 


or  observation,  that  was  favoured  with 
any  of  them  ;  a  strong  presumption  against 
their  credibility.  I  have  been  told,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  the  Alps 
do  also  lay  claim  to  a  sort  of  second- 
sight  :  and  I  believe  the  same  supersti- 
tion, or  something  like  it,  may  be  found 
in  many  other  countries,  where  the  face 
of  nature,  and  the  solitary  life  of  the 
natives,  tend  to  impress  the  imagination 
with  melancholy.  The  Highlands  of 
Scotland  are  a  picturesque,  but  gloomy 
region.  Long  tracts  of  solitary  moun- 
tains covered  with  heath  and  rocks,  and 
often  obscured  by  mist ;  narrow  vallies, 
thinly  inhabited,  and  bounded  by  preci- 
pices that  resound  for  ever  with  the  fall 
of  torrents  ;  a  soil  so  rugged,  and  a  cli- 
mate so  dreary,  as  to  admit  neither  the 
amusements  of  pasturage,  nor  the  cheer- 
ful toils  of  agriculture;  the  mournful 
dashing  of  waves  along  the  friths  and 
lakes  that  every  where  intersect  this 
country  ;  the  portentous  sounds,  which 
every  change  of  the  wind,  and  every  in- 
crease and  diminution  of  the  waters,  is 
apt  to  raise  in  a  region  full  of  rocks  and 
hollow  clitls  and  caverns;  the  grotesque 
and  ghastly  appearance  of  such  a  land- 
scape, especially  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  ; — objects  like  these  diffuse  an  ha- 
bitual gloom  over  the  fancy,  and  give  it 
that  romantic  cast,  that  disposes  to  in- 
vention, and  that  melancholy,  which  in- 
clines one  to  the  fear  of  unseen  things 
and  unknown  events.  It  is  observable 
too,  that  the  antient  Scottish  Highlanders 
had  scarce  any  other  way  of  supporting 
themselves,  than  by  hunting,  fishing,  or 
war;  professions,  that  are  continually 
exposed  to  the  most  fatal  accidents. 
Thus,  almost  every  circumstance  in  their 
lot  tended  to  rouse  and  terrify  the  imagi- 
nation. Accordingly,  their  poetry  is 
uniformly  mournful  ;  their  music  melan- 
choly and  dreadful,  and  their  supersti- 
tions are  all  of  the  gloomy  kind,  'i  he 
fairies  confined  their  gambols  to  the  low- 
lands:  the  mountains  were  haunted  with 
giants,  and  angry  ghosts,  and  funeral 
processions,  and  other  prodigies  of  dire- 
ful import.  That  a  people,  beset  with 
such  real  and  imaginary  bugbears,  should 
fancy  themselves  dreaming,  even  when 
awake,  of  corpses,  and  graves,  and  cof- 
fins, and  other  terrible  things,  seems  na- 
tural enough;  but  that  their  visions  ever 
tended  to  any  real  or  useful  discovery,  I 
am  much  inclined  to  doubt.     Nut  that  I 
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tnean  to  deny  tl>e  existence  of  ghosts,  or 
to  call  in  question  the  accounts  of  extra- 
ordinary revelations,  granted  to  indivi- 
duals, with  which  both  history  and  tra- 
dition abound.  But  in  all  cases,  where 
such  accounts  are  entitled  to  credit,  or 
supported  by  tolerable  evidence,  it  will 
be  found,  that  they  referred  to  sonic- 
thing  which  it  conceri>ed  men  to  know; 
the  overthrow  of  kingdoms,  the  death  of 
great  persons,  the  detection  of  atrocious 
crimes,  or  the  preservation  of  important 
lives. — ^But  1  take  up  too  much  of  your 
time  with  these  matters. 


LETTER    CVIir. 
Mrs.  Montagu  to  Dr.  Beat  tie. 

London,  13th  December,  1772. 
"Xrou   ask  me  why  the  eastern  nations 
^    are,  in  their  poetical  compositions, 
so  full  of  glaring  images,  and  exagger- 
ated  metaphors  ?     One  reason,    I    pre- 
sume, is,  that  they  are  little  addicted   to 
write  or  read  prose.     Fiction  and   bom- 
bast are  called  le  Phoebus,  in  the  French 
language:  the  marvellous   is  affected   in 
poetry  more   than  in   prose :    exaggera- 
tion is  a  road  to  the  marvellous.      The 
first  passage  from  hieroglyphic  represen- 
tation to  imitation  by  words,  must  natu- 
rally  be   by  images.     The   Greeks,  by  a 
certain  subtilty  of  parts,  and  the  popular 
character  of  the  philosophers,  addicted 
themselves  greatly  to  metaphysics ;  this 
banished    from    the  learned    the   grosser 
images.     They  cultivated  all  the  parts  of 
rhetoric ;    thence    grew    precision,    and 
consequently  the   figurative  style  became 
less   in  use;   words  acquired    certain  and 
exact   signification ;     and    Socrates,    the 
best  and    most  modcbt   of  men,    would 
inculcate  the  maxim,  that  the   gods  hate 
impudence,  without  delineating  an  eagle, 
a  crocodile,  a  sea-horse,  and   a  fish,  as 
the   Egyptian   sages   had   done,  to  teach 
it.     Many  of  the  high  pompous  and  high 
sounding  titles    you    take    notice   of,  as 
given  to  eastern  princes,  are  verbal  tran- 
jlations  of  the  symbols  of  regal    power, 
executive  justice,  &cc.      As   to   Homer, 
we  know  little  about   him  ;  he  seems  to 
paint    exactly    from    the    life,    asc/our 
^^hakespeare   did,    and   as    the  first-rale 
geniuses  will  always  do,  where  ;.here  are 


not    established    laws    of    criticism,    to 
which  they  must  bend,  and  which  set  up 
a  pattern  and   mode   to  work    by.     You 
will    find    il'jbchylus    an     hieroglyphical, 
symbolical,  allegorical  writer ;  his  works 
smell  oi  Egypt,  and    the    mythology    of 
his   country.      Sophocles   saw    that    the 
historical    muse   of  Herodotus   was    ad- 
mired,  he  therefore  takes  a  more  middle 
flight  between   history  and   poetry,      Eu- 
ripides finds   his  countrymen   still   more 
refined,  and   is  a  moral  philosopher,  as 
well    as   poet.      He   writes   to   Socrates, 
and    the   disciples  of  Socrates.      Some- 
thing  of  the   pomp   and    luxury   of   an 
Asiatic  poet's  descriptions  certainly  arises 
from  the  w«'alth  and  plenty  of  his  coun- 
try, and   the  display  of  gold  and  jewels, 
and  the  perfumes,  (Sec.  in  the  palaces  of 
the   great.     Ossian  exaggerates  only  the 
strength   and   valour  of  his  heroes,  and 
the  beauty   of  his   women.      As    poetry 
professes   to   please  and   surprise,  it  will 
always  embellish  and  mngnify.     We  owe 
much   to   the   metaphysical    turn  of  the 
Greeks,  for  refining   our  ideas,  and   spi- 
ritualizing them.     While  only  fables  and 
panegyrics  were  fabricated   by  the  poets, 
cl  ar,    and   adequate,    and  well-propor- 
tioned phrase  could  never  be  established. 
Obscurity    was    necessary,    exaggeration 
would    be  sought,    and    though   Homer, 
who  sung  to  the  distant  posterity  of  Aga- 
memnon, &:c.  was  not  under  a  necessity 
of  magnifying  his  character  beyond  the 
ordinary  proportion  of  human  qualities, 
I    dare    say   Agamemnon's    family-bard, 
and   the  rest  of  the   heroes'  poets,  attri- 
buted many  extravagant  exploits  to  them. 
As  to  the  passions,  1    believe  them  to  be 
much  more  violent  in  warm  countries  ; 
and    as   the  Asiatic    life    is  more    indo- 
lent, the  body  employed  in  less  motion, 
and    the  mind    less  diverted    by  variety 
of  objects,    it  desires  what  it  likes  with 
niore  vehement    and    uninterrupted    at- 
tention.    These  are  my  random  thoughts 
upon  your  questions ;    but    as  thev  are 
merely  my  own,  I  have  no  great  coiiii- 
dence  in  them. 
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Dr.  Beattie  to  Sir  WilUam  Tories. 


LETTER     ex. 
Dr.  Beattie  to  Mrs.  ]\Iont<is;u. 


Aberdeen,   13th  February,   \".3.  Aberdrcn,  3d  May,    1773. 

T  AM  deeply  sensible  of  your  goodness,     \    ir.WE  just  no\r  finiflied   the   basincss 
in  communicating  to  me,   in  so  lender  of   a    melancholy    winter.       When    1 

and  soothing  a  manner,  the  news  of  a  wrote  to  you  last,  which  was  in  .lanu.iry, 
misfortune,  which  h  indeed  one  of  the  my  health  and  spirits  were  in  a  very  low 
severest  I  have  ever  felt.  For  these  .two  state.  In  this  condition,  the  unexpected 
months  past  my  spirits  have  been  unu-  death  of  the  best  of  men,  and  of  frienrls, 
sually  depressed,  so  that  1  am  but  ill  came  upon  me  with  a  weight,  which  at 
prepared  for  so  terrible  a  stroke.  Of  any  time  I  should  have  thought  almost 
the  loss  which  society,  and  which  his  fa-  unsupportable,  but  which,  at  that  time, 
mily  have  received  ;  of  the  incompiuable  was  afflicting  to  a  degree  which  human 
loss  which  I  sustain,  by  the  death  of  this  abilities  alone  could  never  have  endured, 
excellent  person,  I  can  say  nothing;  my  But  Providcncf,  ever  beneficent  and 
heart  is  too  full,  and  I  have  not  yet  re-  gracious,  has  supported  me  under  this 
covered  mvself  so  far,  as  to  thuiii  or  heavy  dispensation  ;  and  1  hope,  I  shall  in 
speak  coherently,  on  this,  or  any  other  time  be  enabled  to  review  it,  even  with 
suijjcct.  '  that  cheerful  submission,  which  becomesa 

You  justly  observe,  tiint  his  friends  christian,  and  which  none  but  a  christian 
may  derive  no  small  consolation,  from  can  entertain.  1  have  a  thousand  things 
the"  circumstance  of  his  death  having  to  say  on  this  most  aftecting  subject  ;  but 
been  witljout  pain*,  and   from  the  well-     for  your  sake,  madam,  and  for  my  own, 

1  shall  not,  at  present,  enter  upon  them. 
Nobody  can  be  more  sensible  than  you 
are,  of  the  irreparable  loss,  which  not 
only  his  own  family  and  friends,  but 
which  society  in  general,  sustains  by  the 
the  subject  overpowers  me.  Write  to  loss  of  this  excellent  person  :  and  I  need 
ine  as  soon,  and  as  fully  as  you  can,  of  not  tell  you,  for  of  this  too  I  know  you 
the  situation  of  his  familv,  and  whatever     are  sensible,  that  of  all    his  friends,  (his 


grounded  hope  we  may  entertain,  of  his 
having  made  a  happy  change.  But  I 
lind  I  cannot  proceed;  I  thought  I 
should  have  been  aide  to  give  you  some 
of  my    thoughts   on   thi«  occasion;    but 


you  may  think  I  would  wish  to  know. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  follow  your  kind 
advice,  and  to  reconcile  myself  to  this 
great  aflliclion,  as  muqh  as  I  am  able. 
ikly  reason,  I   trust,  is  fully  reconciled : 


own  fiimilv  excepted)  none  has  so  much 
cause  of  sorrow,  on  this  occasion,  as  \. 
I  should  never  have  done,  if  I  were  to 
enter  into  the  particulars  of  his  kindness 
to   mc.      Eor  these   many  years  past,    I 


I  "am   thoroughly  convinced    that    every     have  had  the  happiness  to  be  of  his  inti- 
dispensation   of  Frovidence  is  wise  and     mate  acquaintance.     He  took  part  in  all 


good  ;  and  that  by  making  a  projTer  im 
provement  of  the  evils  of  this  life,  we 
may  convert  them  all  into  blessings.  It 
becomes  us  therefore  to  adore  the  Su- 
])reme  Benefactor,  when  he  takes  away, 
as  well  as  when  he  gives;  for  lie  is  wise 
and  beneficent  in  both, 

*  Dr.  Gresrory  was  found  d«ad  in  b«1,  proba- 
hly  from  an  atUck  of  the  juvit,  w  vrk'ich  be  was 
subject. 


my  conc<Mns ;  and,  as  I  coivcealed  no- 
thing from  him,  he  knew  my  heart  and 
my  character  as  well  hs  1  myself  did  : 
only  the  partiality  of  his  friendship  made 
him  think  more  favourable  of  me  than  I 
deserved.  In  all  my  difficulties,  I  ap- 
plied fo  him  for  advice  and  comfort, 
both  whicii  he  had  the  art  of  cummuni- 
caiii'.f  jn  such  a  way  as  never  failed  to 
comj) ose  end  strengthen  my  mind.  His 
?,eal  in  promoting  my  interest  and  Te\n\- 
Tation  is  veiy  generally  known.  In  a 
word,  (for  I  must  endeavour  to  quit  a 
subject,  which  will  long  be  oppressive 
to  my  heart)  my  inward  qu-et,  and  ex- 
ternal prosperity,  were  objects  of  his 
pariicuUr,  dud  uuweuried  cure;  and  he 

never 
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The  same  to  the  same, 
Aboide.cn,  Ijth  October,  1' 


never  missed  any  opportunity  ot"  pro-  English  langunqe,  and  Enn;lish  address, 
inoting  biiili.  to  the  utmost  of  his  powor.  soon  becomes  an  ohject  of  considerulioo 
1  wrottt  to  his  son  soon  after  the  faul  to  a  raw  girl ;  and  equally  sof  perhaps, 
event;  an<l  have  had  the  comfort  to  hear  thougli  not  altogether  on  the  same  ac- 
from  several  hands,  that  he,  and  his  sis-  count,  to  her  parents.  Our  long  vaca- 
ters,  and  the  whole  family,  hehavc  with  tions,  too,  in  the  ccdleges  in  Scotland, 
a  propriety  that  charms  every  body.  In  though  a  convenience  to  the  native  stu- 
continuing  his  father's  lecture*,  he  ac-  dent,  (who  commonly  spends  those  in- 
<|uits  himself  to  universal  satisfaction.  tervjils   at    home  with    his   parents)   are 

often  dangerous  to  the  students  from 
tngliind  ;  who  being  then  set  iree.  from 
the  restraints  of  acarlemical  discipline, 
and  a,t  a  distance  from  their  parents  or 
guardians,  are  loo  apt  to  iorgtt,  that  it 
was  for  the  p^irpose  of  study,  not  of 
anusenu-nt,  they  were  sent  into  thii 
T    PURPOSELY   dehiyed  for  a   few  days     country. 

to   answer   your   letter,  that  I    mij^ht  All,   or  most  of  these  inconve-niencies, 

he  at  leisure  to  think  seriously  before  I  may  be  avoided  at  an  English  university, 
ihould  venture  to  give  my  opinion,  in  provided  a  youth  have  a  discreet  tutor, 
regard  to  the  important  matter,  about  and  be  himself  of  a  sober  and  studious 
which  you  did  rae  the  honenir  to  consult  disposition.  There,  classical  erudition 
me.  A  religious  ediicatioji  is  indeed  the  receives  all  the  attentions  and  honours  it 
■greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings  to  a  can  claim  ;  and  there  the  French  philo- 
young  man;  especially  in  these  days,  sophy,  of  course,  is  seldom  held  in  very 
when  (lue  is  in  such  danger  uf  receiving  high  estimation;  there,  at  present,  a 
impressions  of  a  contrary  tendency,  I  regard  to  rtdigion  is  fashionable;  there 
hope,  aiid  earnestly  wish,  that  this,  and  the  ri'cluscness  of  a  college-life,  the 
every  other  blessing,  may  be  the  lot  of  wholesome  severities  of  academical  dis- 
your  nephew,  who  seems  U)  be  acctjm-  cipliue,  the  authority  of  the  university, 
j)lisbed,  and  promising,  far  beyond  his  and  several  other  circumstances  I  could 
years.  mention,    prove  wry  powerful   restraints 

I  tuust  confess,  i  am  strongly  prepos-     to  such  of  the  youth  as  have  anv  sense 
scssed  in    favour  of    that    mode   of  edu-     of   true   honour,    or  any  regard  to  their 


caiion  that  takes  place  in  the  English 
univerieities.  I  am  well  aware  at  the 
fame  time,  that  in  those  seminaries, 
there  are,  to  some  young  men,  many 
more  teinptatioas  to  idleness  and  dissipa- 
tion, than  in  our  colleges  in  Scotland  ; 
but  there  are  also,  if  I  mistake  not, 
better  opportunities  of  study  to  a  studi- 
ous young  man,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
jiiore  respectable  and  more  polite  socie- 
ty, to  such  as  are  discreet  and  sober. 
'J'he  most  valuable  parts  of  human  lite- 
r.'iturc,  1  mean  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  are  not  so  completely  taught  in 


real  -interest. 

We,  in  Scotland,  boast  of  our  profes- 
sors, that  they  give  regular  lectures  in 
all  the  sciences,  which  the  students  are 
obliged  to  attend  ;  a  part  of  literary 
occonomy  which  is  but  little  attended  to 
in  the  universities  of  England.  But  I 
will  venture  to  affirm,  from  experience, 
that  if  a  professor  does  no  more  than  de- 
liver a  set  of  lectures,  his  young  audi- 
ence will  be  Uttle  the  wiser  for  having 
attended  him.  The  most  profitable  part 
of  my  time  is  that  which  I  employ  in 
examinations,   or  in   Socratical  dialogue 


Scotland  as  in  England  ;   and   I  fear  it  is  with  my   pupils,  or  in  commenting  upon 

no    advantage,  1  have  sometimes  known  anlient  authors,   all  which  may   be  done 

it   a  misfortune,  to  those  young  men  of  by  a   tutor  in    a   private   apartment,  ;ls 

•iJistiiiction    that  come    to   study  with  us,  well  as  by  a  professor  in  a  public  school. 

that  they  find  too  easy,  and  too  favoura-  Lectures  indeed  I  do,  and  must  give;   in 

hie  an  admittance   \.n    balls,   assemblies,  order  to  add   solemnity  to   the  truths  I 

and    other    diversions    of    a     like    kind,  would    inculcate  ;    and     partly    too,    in 

where  the  fashion  not  only  permits,   but  compliance  with  the  fashion,   and  for  the 

requires,   that   a   particular  aitention  be  sake   of  my    own  character;    (for    this, 

paid  to  the  younger  i)art  of  the    female  though  not  the  most  diilicalt  pan  of  our 

World.     A    youth   of  iurtune,    witla    the  business,  is  that  which  shwos  the  spea.ker 
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to  most  ac'.vantage)  but  I  have  always 
found  the  other  methods,  particularly 
the  Socratic  form  of  dialogue,  much 
more  efiectual  in  fixing  the  attention, 
and  improving  the  faculties  of  the  stu- 
dent. 

I  will  not,  madam,  detain  you  longer 
vith  this  comparison:  it  is  my  duty  to 
give  you  my  real  sentiments,  and  you 
will  he  able  to  gather  them  from  these 
imperfect  hints.  If  it  is  determined  that 
your  nephew  shall  be  sent  to  an  univer- 
sity in  Scotland,  he  may,  I  believe,  have 
as  good  a  chance  for  improvement  at 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  as  at  any  other: 
if  the  law  is  to  form  any  part  of  his  stu- 
dies, he  ought,  by  all  means,  to  go  to 
one  or  other  of  these  places;  as  we  have 
no  law  professors  in  any  other  part  of 
this  kingdom,  except  one  in  King's  col- 
lege, Aberdeen,  whose  office  has  been  a 
sinecure  for  several  generations.  Whe- 
ther he  should  make  choice  of  Edin- 
burgh or  of  Glasgow,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
say:  I  was  formerly  well  enough  ac- 
quainted with  the  professors  of  both 
those  societies,  but,  tempora  mtitantvr. 
Dr.  Reid  is  a  very  learned,  ingenious, 
and  worthy  man,  so  is  Dr.  Blair;  they 
are  both  clergymen  ;  so  that,  I  am  con- 
fident, your  nephew  might  lodge  safely 
and  profitably  with  either.  Whether 
they  would  choose  to  accept  of  the  office 
of  tutor  to  any  young  gentleman,  they 
themselves  only  can  determine  ;  some 
professors  would  decline  it,  on  account 
of  the  laberiousness  of  their  oflice :  it 
is  partly  on  this  account,  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  my  health,  that  I  have 
been  obliged  to  decline  every  offer  of  ihii 
sort. 

LETTER    CXir. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Abeidefn,  Sd  May,  177'V. 
T  -AM  greatly  obliged  and  honoured  by 
what   the   hierarchy    have   done,  and 
are  doing  for  me.     Of  Dr.  Law's  attack 
I  shall  take  no  further  notice. 

I  received  a  letter,  two  days  ago, 
from  Dr.  Hurd  *,  It  is  a  very  kind  let- 
ter, and  much  in  praise  of  the  "  Min- 
*'  strel."  Lord  Chesterfield's  letters,  he 
says,  are  well  calculated  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  "  manners  without  morals" 
tQ  our  young  people  of  quality.  This 
*  Now  Loi-d  Bishop  of  Worcester. 


opinion  I  had  indeed  begun  to  form  con- 
cerning them,  from  some  short  extracts 
in  the  news-papers.  In  one  of  these  ex- 
tracts I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  such 
a  pompous  encomium  on  Bolinbroke's 
Patriot  King;  which  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  a  mere  vox  ei  prceierea  vif 
hil.  Plato  was  one  of  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  fashion  of  giving  us  fine 
words  instead  of  good  sense;  in  this,  as 
in  his  other  faults,  he  has  been  success- 
fully  imitated  by  Shaftesbury;  but  I 
know  not  whether  he,  or  an}'  other  au- 
thor, has  ever  put  together  so  many 
'»vords,  with  so  little  meaning,  as  Bolin-» 
broke,  in  his  papers  on  patriotism. 

Lord  Monboddo's  second  volume  has 
been  published  some  time.  It  is,  I  think, 
much  better  than  the  first,  and  contains 
much  learning,  and  not  a  little  ingenui- 
ty !  but  can  never  be  very  interesting, 
except  to  those  who  aim  at  a  grammati- 
cal and  critical  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
tongue.  Lord  Kaimes's  Sketches  I  have 
seen.  They  are  not  much  dijferent  from 
what  I  expected.  A  man,  who  reads 
thirty  years,  with  a  view  to  collect  facts, 
in  support  of  two  or  three  whimsical 
theories,  may,  no  doubt,  collect  a  great 
number  of  facts,  and  make  a  very  large 
book.  The  world  will  wonder  when 
they  hear  of  a  modern  philosopher,  who 
seriously  denies  the  existence  of  such  a 
principle  as  universal  benevolence; — a 
point,  of  which  no  good  man  can  enter, 
tain  a  doubt  fr>r  a  single  moment. 

I  am  sorry  for  poor  Goldsmith,  There 
were  some  things  in  his  temper  which  I 
did  not  like  ;  but  I  liked  many  things  in 
his  genius:  and  1  was  sorry  to  find,  last 
summer,  that  he  looked  upon  me  as  a 
person  who  seemed  to  stand  between  bim 
and  his  intereat.  However,  when  next 
we  meet,  all  this  will  be  forgotten  ;  and 
the  jealousy  of  authors,  which,  Dr.  Gre- 
gory used  to  say,  was  next  in  rancour  to 
that  of  physicians,  will  be  no  more. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  pleased  with 
the  additional  stanzas  of  the  second  can- 
to of  the  "Minstrel;"  but  I  fear  you 
are  too  indulgent,  llow  it  will  be  re- 
lished bv  the  public,  I  cannot  even 
guess.  1  know  all  its  faults;  but  I  can- 
not remedy  them,  for  they  are  faults  in 
the  first  concoction  ;  they  result  tYorn 
the  imperfection  of  the  plan.  1  am  much 
obliged  to  vou,  INIadam,  for  advising  that 
two  copies  should  be  presented  to  their 
Majesties,  which,   Dilly  wfites  me  word, 

has 
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has  been  done  by  my  good  friend,  Dr. 
Majendic.  This  honour  I  meant  to  have 
solicited,  when  the  second  edition  came 
out,  which  will  be  soon.  My  reason  for 
this  delay  was,  that  the  first  edition  hav- 
ing been  put  to  the  press,  and  some  sheets 
of  it  printed  off  before  I  knew,  I  had  it 
pot  in  my  power  to  order  any  copies  on 
fine  paper.  Bui  it  is  better  as  it  is  :  the 
paper  of  the  copy  I  have,  is  not  at  all 
amiss. 

My  "  Essay  on  Laughter"  advances 
but  slowly.  I  have  all  my  materials  at 
hand  ;  but  my  health  obliges  me  to  la- 
bour very  moderately  in  reducing  them 
into  order.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  re- 
linquish the  hope  of  receiving  from  you, 
madam,  some  assistance  in  completing 
my  volume.  I  beg  you  will  think  of  it. 
Perhaps  you  may  find  more  leisure  when 
you  come  into  the  north, 

Mr.  Mason  has  never  answered  the  let- 
ter I  wrote  to  him,  concerning  the  sub- 
scription. I  guessed  from  the  tenor  of 
his  letters,  that  he  is,  (as  you  say)  out 
of  humour  with  the  world.  Mr.  Dilly 
writes  me  word,  that  he  says  he  is  tempt- 
ed to  throw  his  Life  of  Mr.  Gray  (which 
is  now  finished,  or  nearly  so)  into  the 
fire,  so  much  is  he  diskatisfied  with  the 
late  decision  on  literary  property.  By 
the  way,  I  heartily  wish  the  legislature 
may,  by  a  new  law,  set  this  matter  on  a 
proper  footing.  Literature  must  suffer, 
if  this  decision  remains  unobviated. 


LETTER    CXIIL 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Porleus  to  Dr,  Beattie. 

llunton,  near  Maidstone,  Kent,  July  24,  1774. 

T  AM  desired,  by  one  of  the  Episcopal 
bench  *,  whose  name  I  am  not  yet  at 
liberty  to  mention,  to  ask  you,  whether 
you  have  any  objections  to  taking  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England.  If  you  have 
not,  there  is  a  living  now  vacant  in  his 
gift,  worth  near  five  hundred  pounds  a- 
year,  which  will  be  at  your  service. 

Be  pleased  to  send  me  your  answer  to 
this,  as  soon  as  possible,  tnd  direct  it  to 
nie  at  Peterborough,  in  Northampton- 
shire, where  I  shall  probably  be,  before 
your  letter  can  reach  me.  I  feel  myself 
happy,  in  being  the  instrument  of  com- 

*  Dr.  Thomas,  Bishop  ©f  ^Viachestcr. 


municating  to  you  so  honourable  and  ad- 
vantageous a  proof  of  that  esteem,  which 
your  literary  labours  have  secured  to  you, 
amongst  all  ranks  of  people. 


LETTER    CXIV. 
Dr.  Beattie  to  the  Tiev.  Dr.  Vortcus. 

Peterhead,  4th  August,   1174. 

T  HAVE  made  many  efforts  to  express, 

in  something  like  adequate  language, 
my  grateful  sense  of  the  honour  done  me 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Prelate,  who 
makes  the  offer  conveyed  to  me  in  your 
most  friendly  letter  of  the  24th  July, 
But  every  new  effort  serves  only  to  con- 
vince me,  more  and  more,  how  unequal 
1  am  to  the  task. 

When  I  consider  the  extraordinary  re- 
ception which  my  weak  endeavours  in  the 
cause  of  truth  have  met  with,  and  com- 
pare the  greatness  of  my  success,  with 
the  insignificance  of  my  merit,  what  rea- 
sons have  I  not  to  be  thankful  and  hum- 
ble !  to  be  ashamed  that  I  have  done  so 
little  public  service,  and  to  regret  that 
so  little  u  in  my  power!  to  rouse  every 
power  of  my  nature  to  purposes  of  bene- 
volent tendency,  in  order  to  justify,  by 
my  intentions  at  least,  the  unexamplec! 
generosity  of  my  benefactors  I 

My  religious  opinions  would  no  doubt, 
if  I  were  to  declare  them,  sufficiently 
account  for,  and  vindicate,  my  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  i 
and  I  flatter  myself,  that  my  studies, 
way  of  life,  and  habits  of  thinking,  have 
always  been  such,  as  would  not  disqua- 
lify me  for  an  ecclesiastical  profession. 
If  I  were  to  become  a  clergyman,  th« 
Church  of  England  would  certainly  be 
my  choice ;  as  I  think,  that,  in  regard 
to  church-government,  "and  church-ser- 
vice, it  has  many  great  and  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. And  I  am  so  far  from  having 
any  natural  disinclination  to  holy  orders, 
that  I  have  several  times,  at  different 
periods  of  my  life,  been  disposed  to  enter 
into  them,  and  have  directed  my  studies 
accordingly.  Various  accidents,  how- 
ever, prevented  me;  some  of  ihem  pretty 
remarkable,  and  such  as  I  think  I  might, 
without  presumption,  ascribe  to  a  parti- 
cular interposition  of  Providence." 

The  offer,  now  made  me,   is  great  and 

gcnerou:j  beyond   all  expectation.     I  am 

3  L  4  well 
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well  aware  of  all  the  advantages  and  ho- 
nours that  would  attend  my  accepting, 
and  yet,  I  find  myself  obliged,  in  con- 
science, to  decline  it;  as  I  lately  did  an- 
other of  the  same  kind  (thou>;h  not  so 
considerable)  that  was  made  me,  on  the 
part  of  another  English  gentleman.  The 
reasons  which  did  then,  and  do  now,  de- 
termine me,  I  beg  leave,  sir,  briefly  to 
lay  before  you. 

I  wrote  the  "  Essay  on  Truth,"  with 
the  certain  prospect  of  raising  many  ene- 
mies, with  very  faint  hopes  of  attracting 
the  public  attentitni,  and  without  any 
views  of  advancing  my  fortune.  I  pub- 
lished it,  however,  because  I  thought  it 
might  probably  do  a  little  good,  by 
bringing  to  nought,  or  at  least  lessening 
the  reputation  of,  lliit  wretched  system 
of  sceptical  phil.'isophy,  which  had  made 
a  most  alarming  progress,  and  done  in- 
credible mischief  to  this  country,  My 
enemies  have  been  at  great  pains  to  re- 
present my  views,  in  that  publication,  as 
very  different :  and  that  my  principal, 
cr  only  motive  was,  to  make  a  bot)k, 
«ind,  if  possible,  to  raise  myself  higher 
in  the  world.  So  that,  if  I  were  now  to 
accept  preferment  in  the  church,  I  should 
be  apprehensive,  that  I  might  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  gainsuyer,  and  give  the 
world  some  ground  to  believe,  that  my 
love  of  truth  was  not  quite  so  ardent,  or 
so  pure,  as  I  hud  prete:-.<lcd. 

Besides,  might  it  not  have  the  appear- 
ance of  levity   and  insincerity,  and,    by 
some,  be  construed  into  a  want  of  prin- 
ciple, if  I  were  at  ihese  years,  (tor  I  .am 
now  thirty- eight)  to   maki:   such  an   im- 
portant change  in  my  way  ot'  life,  and  to 
quit,  with  no  other  ajiparent  motive  than 
that  of  bettering  my  circumstances,  that 
church  of  which  I   have  hitherto  been  a 
member?    If  my  book  has  any  tendency 
to  do  good,  as  J  flatter  myself  it  has,  I 
would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  the  Indies, 
do  any  thing  to  counteract  that  tenden- 
cy;    and    I    am    afraid,    that    tendency 
might  in  some  measure  be  counteracted, 
(at    least  in   this  country)    if  I   were  to 
give   the  adversary   the   least  ground   to 
charge    me    with     inconsistency.      It    is 
true,    that    the   force   of  my    reasonings 
cannot   be  rtaUxj  ati-cted   by  my  charac- 
ter; truth  is  truth,  whoever  be  tht  speak- 
er :    but  even   tiulh  itselt   becomes   less 
respectable,    when  spoken,    or   supposed 
to  be  spoken,  by  insincere  lips. 

ic  has  aii'o'beeu  hinted  to  me,  by  se- 


veral persons  of  very  sound  judgment, 
that  what  I  have  written,  or  may  here- 
after write,  in  favour  of  religion,  has 
a  chance  of  being  more  attended  to,  if  I 
continue  a  layman,  than  if  I  were  to 
become  a  clergyman.  Nor  am  I  with- 
out apprehensions  (though  some  of  my 
friends  think  them  ill-founded)  that, 
from  enrering  so  late  in  life,  and  from  so 
remote  a  province,  into  the  Church  of 
England,  some  degree  of  ungraceful ness, 
particularly  in  pronunciation,  might  ad- 
here to  my  performances  in  public,  suf- 
ficient to  render  them  less  pleasing,  and 
consequently  less  useful. 

Most  of  these  reasons  were  repeatedly 
urged  upon  me,  during  my  stay  in  Eng- 
land, last  summer;  and  I  freely  own, 
that,  the  more  I  consider  them,  the  more 
weight  they  seem  to  have.  And  from 
the  pcculiai-  manner  in  which  the  King 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  distingnisli 
rae,  and  from  other  circumstances,  I 
have  some  ground  to  presume,  that  it  is 
his  Majesty's  pleasure,  that  I  should 
continue  where  I  am,  and  employ  my 
leisure  hours  in  prosecuting  the  studies  £ 
have  begun,  'i'his  I  can  find  time  to  do 
more  effectually  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  and  in  Aber<leen  than  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  which,  by  the  bys,  was  one  of 
my  chief  reasons  for  declining  the  Edin- 
burgh professorship.  The  business  of 
my  professorship  here  is  indeed  toilsome; 
but  I  have,  by  fourteen  years  practice, 
made  myself  so  much  master  o!  ir,  that 
it  now  requires  litde  mental  labour  ;  and 
our  long  summer  vacation,  of  seven 
months,  leaves  nie  at  my  own  disposal, 
for  the  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  year; 
a  situation  favourable  to  literary  pro- 
jects, and  now  become  necessary  to  my 
health. 

Soon  after  my  return  home,  in  autumn 
last,  I  had  occasion  to  write  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  on  this  subject.  I 
specified  my  reasons  for  giving  up  all 
thoughts  of  church  preferment ;  and  his 
Grace  was  pleased  to  approve  of  them  ; 
nay,  he  condescended  so  far  as  to  say, 
they  did  me  honour.  I  {u\\  his  Grace, 
moreover,  that  I  had  already  given  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  my  n-jble  and 
generous  patrons  in  England,  and  could 
not  think  of  being  any  longer  a  burden 
to  them,  now  that  his  Majesty  had  so 
graciously  and  so  generously  made  for 
me  5.  provision  equal  to  my  wishes,  and 
such  as  puts  it  in  my  power  to  obtain, 

in 
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in   Scotland,   evcrv  convenience  of  life,  discovered;   in   some,  where   trees  fiou- . 

to  whicli  1  have  aiiy  title,  or  any  inclina-  rish  extremely  well,  they  arc  not  much 

tion  to  aspire.  cultiv.itcd,   because  they  are  not  neces- 

I  must,  therefore,  make  it  my  rtcjucst  sary :   but  in  others,   we   have  store  of 

to  you,  that  you  would  present  my  hum-  wood,  and   forests  of  great  extent,  and 

ble  respects,  and  most  thankful  acknow-  of  great  antiquity.     I  am  sorry  to  see  in 

lediiiner.tb,    to    the  eminent    person,    at  Johnson  some  asperities,  that  seem  to  be 

whose  desire  you  wrote  your  last  letter,  the  ctfect  of  national  prejudice.     If  he 

(whose  name  1   hope  you  will  not  be  un-  thinks     himself    thoroughly     acquainted 

der  the  necessity  of  concealing  from  me)  with  the  character  of  the   boots  as  a  na- 

and   assure   him,    that,    though    I     have  tion,   he  ib  greatly  mistaken.     The  Scots 

taken  the  liberty  to  declin<'   his  gciieruus  have  virtues,  and   the  Scots  have  faults, 


otTer,  I  shall,  to  the  last  hour  o'i  my  life, 
preserve  a  most  gratclul  remembrance  of 
the  honour  he  has  cuiuiosccnded  to  con- 
fer upon  me  ;  and,  to  prove  myself  not 
all'  gether    un^vorthy     of    bis    goodness, 


of  which  he  seems  to  have  had  nu  parti- 
cular information.  I  am  one  of  those 
who  wish  to  see  the  Eni^lish  •spirit  and 
English  manners  prevail  over  the  whole 
island;   for  I    think   the    English  have  a 


LETTER     CXV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 


shall  (Mupluy  that  health  and  leisure  generosity  and  openness  of  nature,  whicli 
which  Providence  ni^y  hereafter  atford  many  of  us  want.  But  we  are  not  all, 
me,  in  opposing  infidelity,  heresy,  and  without  exception,  a  nation  of  cheats 
error,  and  in  promoting  sound  litera-  and  liars,  as  Johnson  seems  willing  to 
ture,  and  christian  truth,  to  the  utmost  believe,  and  to  represent  us.  Of  the 
oi  my  power.  better  sort  of  our  people,  the  character 

is  just  the  reverse.     I  admire  Johnson's 
genius;   I  esteem  him  for  his  virtues;    I 
shall  ever  cherish  a  grateful  remen^brance 
of   the  civilities  1    have    received    from 
him  :  I   have  often,   in  this  country,  ex- 
erted  myself  in  defence  both  of  his  cha- 
Abertleen,  4th  March,  \"j.         racter    and    writings:    but    there   are  in 
T  yATE  just  finished  a  hasty  perusal   of     this  book  several   things  which  I  cannot 
Ur.  Johnson's  Journey.     It    contains     defend.     His  unbelief,  in   regard    to  Os- 
niany  things  worthy  of  the  author,   and     sian,  I  am  not  surprised  at ;    but  I  wor- 
is,  on  the  whole,  very  entertaining.      His     der  greatly  at  his  credulity  in  regard   to 
account  of   "  the  Isles,"   is,    I  dare  say,     the  second-sight.      I  cannot  imagine,  on 
very  just;   I  never  was  there,   and  there-     what  grounds  he  could  say,  that,   in  the 
fore  <an  say  nothing  of  them,   from   my     universities  of  Scotland,   every  master  of 
own  knowledge.      His  accounts  of  sonic     arts  may   be  a  doctor  when    he  pleases, 
facts,  relating  to  other  parts  of  Scotland,     I   never  heard   of  such   a   thing,    and   I 
are     nwt    unexceptionable.       Either    he     have    been   connected   with  our  universi- 
must  have  been  mis-informed,  or  he  raust     ties,   ever  since  I  was  a  boy.     Our   me- 
have  misunderstood   his  informer,  in  re-     thod  of  giving  doctor's  degrees  I   do  not 
gard    to  several   of   his    remarks  on   the     approve  of;    but  we  proceed  on  a  princi- 
jmprovement  of  the  country,     I  am  sur-     pie  quite  different  from  wiiat   Dr.  John- 
prised  at  one  of  his  mistakes,  which  leads 
him  once  or  twice  into  perplexity,   and 
false  conjecture  : — he  seems  not  to  have 
known,  that,  in  the  common  language  of 
Scotland,  Irish  an.d   Eursc  are  both  used 
to  denote  the  speech  of  the  Scots  High- 
landers;    and   are  as   n)uch  synonimous 
(at  least  in  many  parts  of  the  kingilom,) 
as  Scotch    and   Scotti^i.     Irish  is  gene- 
rally thought   the   genteeler   appellation, 
and    Earse   the    vulgar   and    colloquial 


son  uientions. 

LETTER     CXVL 

Mrs.  Montagu  to  Dr.  Beaitie. 

Tuiibrldge-wells,  September  3,   1 77 J. 
Tt  was  not  without  trembling  and   hor- 
ror,  I   read  the  account  of  your  over- 
turn,  and    the   dangerous    circumstances 


His  remarks  on  the  trees  of  Scotland,  with  which  it  was  attended.  The  tra- 
inust  greatly  surprise  a  native.  In  some  veller,  who  is  obliged  to  traverse  a  path- 
ot  our  pruvmces,  trees  cannot  be  reared  less  wilderness,  or  in  a  frail  boat  to  crcis 
J)y  any  method  of  cultivation  we  have  yet     the   angry  oceaiy,  uevoufly   prays  to    tlie 

Omnipotent, 
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Omnipotent,  to  assist  and  preserve  him; 
the  occasion  awakens  his  fears,  and  ani- 
mates his  devotion;  but  it  is  only  from 
experience  and  reflection  we  are  taught 
to  consider  every  day,  which  passes  in 
safety,  and  closes  in  peace,  as  a  mercy. 
If  I  had  known  when  you  had  set  out 
from  Denton,  how  near  to  a  precipice 
you  would  have  been  thrown,  I  should 
more  earnestly  have  prayed  for  your  pre. 
scrvation  through  the  journey;  but  the 
incident  at  once  makes  me  sensible,  that 
our  safety  depends,  not  on  the  road,  but 
the  hand  that  upholds  and  guides  us. 

I  left  Denton,  the  first  day  of  August. 
On  the  second,  by  noon,  I  readied  the 
episcopal  palace  of  our  friend,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York*,  at  Bishop's  Thorpe. 
1  had  before  visited  him  at  his  family- 
seat  at  Brodsworth.  The  man,  who  has 
a  character  of  his  own,  is  little  changed 
by  varying  his  situation:  I  can  only  say, 
that  at  bis  family-seat,  I  found  him  the 
most  of  a  prelate  of  any  gentleman,  and 
at  his  palace,  the  most  of  a  gentleman  I 
kad  ever  seen.  Native  dignity  is  the 
best  ground-work  of  assumed  and  special 
riignity.  We  talked  a  great  do;il  of 
YOU  ;  the  subject  was  copious  and  plea- 
sant. We  considered  you,  as  a  poet, 
with  admiration  ;  as  a  philosopher,  with 
respect ;  as  a  Christian,  with  veneration  ; 
and  as  a  friend,  with  afi'ection.  His 
Grace's  health  is  not  quite  what  we 
could  wish.  I  could  indulge  myself  in 
no  longer  than  one  day's  delay  at  Bi- 
shop's '1  horpe.  I  then  made  the  best  of 
iny  way  to  London,  and,  after  a  very 
short  stay  there,  came  to  'I'unbridge.  I 
have  the  happiness  of  having  Mrs.  Car- 
ter in  my  house,  and  Mrs.  Vesey  is  not 
at  a  quarter  of  a  mile's  distance;  thus, 
though  I  live  secluded  from  the  general 
world,  I  have  the  society  of  those  I  love 
best.  I  propose  to  stay  here  about  throe 
weeks,  then  I  return  to  London,  to  pre- 
pare for  my  expe<lition  to  the  south  of 
France.  I  ha\e  written  to  a  gentleman 
at  Montauban  to  endeavour  to  get  for 
me  a  huge  house,  in  any  part  of  that 
town.  I  am  assured  that  the  climate  of 
Montauban  is  very  delightful ;  the  air  is 
dry,  but  not  piercing,  as  at  Montpelier. 
There  is  but  little  society,  but  there  are 
some  provincial  noblesse,  amongst  whom 

•  Hon.    r>r.    IT:iy    Drummond,    at   that  time 


I  hope  to  find  some  who  are  moro  in  the 
ton  of  Louis  XIV.'s  court,  than  I  should 
at  Versailles.  It  is  long  before  the  po- 
lished manners  of  a  court,  arrive  at  the 
distant  regions  of  a  great  country ;  but 
when  there,  they  acquire  a  permanent 
establishment.  At  Paris,  the  minister, 
or  the  favourite  of  the  day,  is  taken  for 
the  model,  atid  there  is  a  perpetual 
change  of  manners.  I  think  with  some 
pleasure  of  escaping  the  gloom  of  our 
winter,  and  the  bustle  of  London,  and 
passing  my  time  in  the  blessings  of  cheer- 
ful tranquillity,  and  soft  sunshine ;  at 
the  same  time,  there  is  something  pain^t 
ful  in  removing  so  far  from  one's  dearfest 
friends. 

I  wish  much  to  see  the  verses  on  the 
pretty  incident  of  the  dove's  alighting 
on  Shakespeare's  status.  Of  whatever 
nature  and  disposition  the  animal  had 
been,  he.  might  have  been  presented  as 
a  symbol  of  Shakespeare.  The  gravity 
and  deep  thought  of  the  bird  of  wis- 
dom;  the  sublime  flight  of  the  eagle  to 
the  starry  regions,  and  the  throne  of 
Jove ;  the  pensive  song  of  the  nightin- 
gale, when  she  shuns  the  noise  of  folly, 
and  sooths  the  midnight  visionary;  the 
pert  jack-daw,  that  faithfully  repeats 
the  chit-chat  of  the  market  or  the  shop  ; 
the  -sky-lark,  that,  soaring,  seems  to  sing 
to  the  denizens  of  the  air,  and  set  hev 
music  to  the  tone  of  beings  of  another 
region, — would  all  assort  with  the  geniu\ 
of  universal  Shakespeare, 


LETTER    CXVn, 
Dr.  Deattic  to  Mrs.  Montagu. 

Aberdeen,  17tl)  September,  1775. 
"Vroirii  reflections  on  the  little  disas-s 
-*•  ter,  with  which  our  journey  con- 
cluded, exactly  coincide  v\ith  mine.  I 
agree  with  Ilawkesworth,  that  the  peril 
and  the  deliverance  are  equally  provi- 
dential ;  and  I  wonder  he  did  not  see 
that  both  the  one  and  other  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  very  best  effects.  These 
little  accidents  and  trials  are  necessary 
to  put  us  in  mind  of  that  superintend- 
ing goodness,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  every  breath  we  draw,  and  of  which, 
in  the  hour  of  tranquillity,  many  of  us 
are  too  apt  to  be  forgetlul.  But  you, 
madam,  forget  nothing  which  a  Chris- 
tian 
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tian  ought  to  remember;  and  therefore 
I  hope  and  pray  thai  Providence  may 
defend  you  from  every  alarm.  By  the 
way,  there  arc  several  things,  besides 
that  preface  to  which  I  just  now  re- 
ferred, in  the  writings  of  Hawkesworth, 
that  shew  an  unaccountable  perplexity 
of  mind  in  regard  to  scuue  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  religion.  I  observed, 
in  his  conversation,  that  he  took  a  plea- 
bure  in  ruminating  upon  riddles,  and 
puzzling  questions,  and  calculations  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  carried  something 
of  the  same  temper  into  his  moral  and 
theological  researches.  His  "  Almoran 
and  Hamet"  is  a  strange  confused  narra- 
tive, and  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader  some  disagreeable  impressions  in 
regard  to  the  ways  of  Providence  ;  and 
from  the  theory  of  pity,  which  he  has 
given  us  somewhere  in  the  "  Adventu- 
rer," one  would  suspect  that  he  was  no 
enemy  to  the  philosophy  of  Ilobbes. 
However,  I  am  disposed  to  impute  all 
this  rather  to  a  vague  way  of  thinking, 
than  to  any  perversity  of  heart  or  under- 
Standing.  Only  J  wish,  that  in  his  last 
work  he  had  been  more  ambitious  to  tell 
the  plain  truth,  than  to  deliver  to  the 
world  a  wonderful  story,  I  confess,  that 
from  the  first  I  was  inclined  to  consider 
his  vile  portrait  of  the  manners  of  Ota- 
heite,  as  in  part  fictitious ;  and  I  am 
now  assured,  upon  the  very  best  autho- 
rity, that  Dr.  Solander  disavows  some 
of  those  narrations,  or  at  least  declares 
them  to  be  grossly  mis-represented. 
There  is,  in  almost  all  the  late  books  of 
travels  I  have  seen,  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  recommend  licen- 
tious theories.  I  would  not  object  to 
the  truth  of  any  fact,  that  is  warranted 
by  the  testimony  of  competent  witnesses. 
But  how  few  of  our  travellers  are  com- 
petent judges  of  tiie  facts  they  relate  ! 
How  few  of  them  know  any  thing  accu- 
rately, of  the  language  of  those  nations, 
whose  laws,  religion,  and  moral  senti- 
ments, they  pietend  to  describe!  And 
how  few  of  them  are  hce  from  that  in- 
ordinate love  of  the  marvellous,  which 
stimulates  equally  the  vanity  of  the  wri- 
ter, and  the  curiosit}'  of  the  reader  ! 
Suppose  a  Japanese  crew  to  arrive  in 
3'Lngland,  take  in  wood  and  water,  ex- 
change a  few  commodities ;  and,  after  a 
stay  of  three  months,  to  set  sail  for  their 
;own  country,  and  there  set  forth  a  his- 


tory of  the  English  government,  religion, 
and  manners  :  it  is,  I  think,  highly  pro- 
bable, that,  for  one  truth,  they  would 
deliver  a  score  of  falsehoods.  But  Eu- 
ropeans, it  will  be  said,  have  more  saga- 
city, and  know  more  of  mankind.  Be  it 
so:  but  this  advantage  is  not  without  in- 
conveniences, sufficient  perhaps  to  coun- 
terbalance it.  When  a  European  arrives 
in  any  remote  part  of  the  globe,  the  na- 
tives, if  they  know  any  thing  of  his  coun» 
try,  will  be  apt  to  form  no  favourable 
opinion  of  his  intentions,  with  regard  to 
their  liberties;  if  they  know  nothing  of 
him,  they  will  yet  keep  aloof,  on  ac- 
count of  his  strange  language,  complex- 
ion, and  accoutrements.  In  either  case 
he  has  little  chance  of  understanding 
their  laws,  manners,  and  principles  of 
action,  except  by  a  long  residence  in 
the  country,  which  would  not  suit  the 
views  of  one  traveller  in  five  thousand. 
He  therefore  picks  up  a  few  strani^e 
plants  and  animals,  which  he  may  do 
with  little  trouble  or  danger;  and,  at 
his  return  to  Europe,  is  welcomed  by 
the  literati,  as  a  philosophic  traveller  of 
most  accurate  observation,  and  unques- 
tionable veracity.  He  describes,  per- 
haps with  tolerable  exactness,  the  soils, 
plants,  and  other  irrational  curiosities  of 
the  new  country,  which  procures  credit 
to  what  he  has  to  say  of  the  people  ; 
though  his  accuracy  in  describing  the 
material  phenomena,  is  no  proof  of  his 
capacity  to  explain  the  moral.  One  can 
easily  dig  to  the  root  of  a  plant,  but  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  penetrate  the  motive  of  an 
action ;  and  till  the  motive  of  an  action 
be  known,  we  are  no  competent  judges 
of  its  morality,  an'd  in  many  cases  the 
motive  of  an  action  is  not  to  be  known 
without  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  manners  of  the  a<'ent. 
Our  traveller  then  delivers  a  few  facts 
of  the  moral  kind,  which  perh;ips  he  docs 
not  understand,  and  from  them  draws 
some  inferences  suitable  to  the  taste  of 
the  times,  or  to  a  favourite  hypothesis. 
He  tells  us  of  a  Californian,  who  sold 
his  bed  in  a  morning,  and  came  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  to  beg  it  back  at  nhht ; 
whence,  he  very  wisely  infers,  thattho 
poor  Ctilifornians  are  Jhardly  one  defrrce 
above  the  brutes  in  understandinf^,  for 
that  they  have  neither  foresight  nor  me- 
mory suflicicnt  to  direct  their  conducr 
on  the  most  common  occasions  of  liic. 

In 
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In  a  word,  they  are  quite  a  difilreiit 
species  of  aniniitl  from  the  European  ; 
anJ  it  is  a  gross  ntistuke  to  think,  that 
all  mankind  are  descended  from  tiie  same 
first  parents.  But  one  needs  not  go  so 
far  as  to  California,  in  (luest  of  men 
v.ho  sacrifice  a  tuture  good  to  a  present 
gratification.  In  the  metropolis  ot  Great 
Britain  one  may  meet  wiih  many  re- 
puted Christians,  who  would  act  the 
same  part,  for  the  pleasure  of  carousing 
half-a-day  in  a  gin-shop.  Again,  to  il- 
lustrate the  same  import:u>t  truth,  that 
roan  is  a  beast,  or  very  little  belter, 
we  are  told  of  another  nation,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orellana,  so  wonderfully 
stupid,  that  they  cannot  reckon  beyond 
the  numl;er  three,  but  point  to  the  hair 
of  their  head,  whenever  they  would  sig- 
nify a  greater  number;  as  if  four,  and 
four  thousand,  were  to  them  cquaHy  in- 
conceivable. But,  whence  it  comes  to 
pass,  that  these  people  ave  capable  of 
speech,  or  cf  reckoning  at  all,  oven  so 
far  as  to  three,  is  a  difficulty,  of  v»ich 
our  historian  attempts  not  the  solution. 
But  till  he  shall  snlve  it,  I  must  beg 
leave  to  tell  him,  that  the  one  half  of  his 
tale  contradicts  the  other  as  effectually, 
as  if  he  had  told  us  of  a  people,  who 
were  so  weak  as  to  be  incapable  of  bodi* 
ly  exertion,  and  yet,  that  he  bad  seen 
one  of  them  lift  a  stone  of  a  liundred 
weight. — I  beg  your  pardon,  madam, 
for  running  into  this  subject.  'Ilie  truth 
is,  I  was  lately  thinking  to  write  upon 
jt  ;  but  I  shall  not  have  leisure  these 
many  months. 

Take  no  farlLcr  concern  about  your 
dwarf.  The  perxm  whom  you  honour 
with  your  notice,  I  shall  always  think  it 
my  duty  to  care  for.  I  have  h  t  it  be 
kno'.vn  in  the  town  what  you  have  done 
for  him  ;  which,  1  hope,  will  be  a  spur 
to  the  generosity  of  others.  He  has 
paid  nie  but  one  visit  as  yet.  His  wants 
are  few  ;  and  he  seems  to  be  modest  as 
well  as  magnanimous.  Both  virtuis  cer- 
tainly eiuiile  him  to  consideration. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  verses  on 
Shakespeare  and  the  dove.  One  thing  I 
am  ceilain  of,  which  is,  that  they  will 
contain  nothing  so  much  to  the  purpose, 
or  so  elegant,  as  what  you  have  said  on 
the  occasion,  in  prose.  You  justly  re- 
mark, that  any  bird  of  character,  from 
the  eagle  to  ihe  sky-lark,  from  the  owl 
to  the  mock-bird,   might  symbolise  with 


one  or  other  of  the  attributes  of  that 
universal  genius.  But  do  not  you  think, 
that  his  dove-like  qualities  are  among 
those  on  which  he  vuw  reflects  with  pe- 
culiar complacency  ?  And  I  think  it 
could  be  shown,  from  many  things  in 
his  writings,  that  he  resembled  the  dove, 
as  much  as  the  eagle.  There  are  no 
surly  fellows  among  his  favourite  charac- 
ters :  and  beseems  to  excel  himself  in 
the  delineation  of  a  good-natured  one. 
Witness  bis  Brutus,  who  is  indeed  fi- 
nished con  ovwre  ;  and  who,  in  gentle- 
ness of  nature,  exceeds  even  the  Brutus 
of  the  good-natured  Plutardi,  as  this 
last  exceeded,  by  many  degrees,  (if  wa 
are  to  believe  some  creditable  historians) 
the  true  original  Brutus,  who  fell  at 
Philippi.  Tiiere  arc  besides,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Shakespeare,  innumerable  pas- 
sages that  bespeak  a  mind  peculiarly  at- 
tentive to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and 
to  the  feelings  of  animal  nature.  Lear, 
when  his  distress  is  at  the  highest,  sym- 
pathises with  those,  who,  amidst  th« 
pinchings  of  want  and  nakedness,  are  ex- 
posed to  the  tempestuous  clemenls.  I 
need  not  put  you  in  mind  of  the  pnor  se- 
qmstcred  stag  in  *' As  you  like  it;"  nor 
need  1  suy  more  on  a  subjeci,  with 
which  you  arc  much  better  acquainted 
than  I  am. 


LET  I  r:  II   cwHi. 

Dr.  Uealtie  to  the  Honourable 
j)lr.  Baron  Cordon. 

Aberdeen,  6tli  ftbrunry,  177'6. 
T  HAVE  been  very  much  employed  in 
prt-paring  some  little  things  of  mine 
for  the  press;  otherwise  I  should  sooner 
have  acknowledged  the  favour  of  your 
most  obliging  letter. 

The  last  time  I  read  Virgil,  I  took  it 
into  my  head,  that  the  tenth  and  ele- 
venth books  of  the  ^'Eneid  were  not  so 
highly  finished  as  the  rest.  Every  body 
knows,  that  the  last  six  books  are  less 
perfect  than  the  first  six  ;  and  I  fancied 
that  some  of  the  last  six  came  nearer  to 
j)erfeciion  than  others.  I  cannot  now 
recolii-ct  my  reasons  for  this  conceit; 
but  1  propose  to  read  the  yEneid  again, 
as  soon  as  I  have  got  rid  of  this  publica- 
tion ;  and  I  hope  1  shall  then  be  in  a 
condition  to  give  something  of  a  rcason.'i- 
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ble  answer  to   any  qiiostinn   \ou  may  da  at  present   prepared.     When    I  have,  tic- 

me   llic    li(-iu)ur  to   propose  in  regard    to  ])leasure  to  pny  my   respecti   to  you  al 

that  matter.  Cluiiy,   wliicli,    I    I'ope,    will   be  early  iu 

I  do  not  mean,    thnt  the  tenth  or  elc-  the  summer,    1  shall    be  ^lad  to  talk  over 

vcnth  hooks  are  at  all  imperfect  ;   I   only  these  matters,  and  lu  correct  my  opinions 

mean,    that  they  fall  short  of  Virfjilian  by  yours, 
perferlion.       And    many    passages  there. 


LETTER   CXIX. 

Dr.  Bcattie  to  the  Duchess  of  Gordon, 

Aberdeen,  lOtii  January,  1779. 

IV/Tajor   Mercer  made  me  very  happy 
with  the  news  he  broui^ht  from  Gor- 


are  in  i)oth,   which  ^'irgil  himself  could 
not,   in  my  opinion,  have    made  beUer. 
Such    are    the    story   of    Mezentius    and 
I.ausus,   in  the  end    of  the  tenth  book; 
anil   that   passage  in  the  eleventh,  where 
old    Evander  meets  the  dead  body  of  his 
f-on.     Mezentius  is   a  character  of  Vir- 
gil's own  contrivance,  and  it  is  extreme- 
ly well'drawn  :    an  old  tyrant,  hated  by  don-Castle,  particularly  when  he  assured 
his    people,    on   account   of  his   impiety  me  that  your  Cirace  was  in  pi-rfect  health, 
and   cruelty,  yet   graced  with  one  amia-  lie  told   me  too,  tliat  your  solitude  was 
ble  virtue,  which  is  sometimes  found   in  at  an  end    for  some  time  ;  which,    1   con- 
very  rus^ged  minds,   a  tender  affection  for  fess,  I  was  not  sorry  to  hear.     Seasons 
a  most  deserving  son.     Filial  affection    is  nf  reco»lection  may  be  useful;   but  when 
one  of  those  virtues  which  N'irgil  dwells  Due  begins   to    find    pleasure    in    sigliing 
.upon    with   peculiar  pleasure;    he  never  over   Young's    "Night   Thoughts"    in   a 
omits  any  opportunity  of  bringing  it  in,  corner,  it  is  time  to  shut   the  book,   and 
and  he  always  paints  it  in  the  most  love-  return  to  the  company.      I  grant,  that, 
ly  colours.      yEneas,    Ascanius,    Eurya-  while  the  mind  is  in  a  certain  state,  those 
lus,   Lausus,  are  all   eminent  for  tliis  vir-  gloomy  ideas  give  exquisite  delight ;   but 
tue  ;  and  Turnus,  when  he  asks  his  life,  their  effect  resembles  that  of  intoxication 
asks  it  only  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  old  upon    the    body;    they    may  produce   a 
father.     Let  a  young  man  read  the  ^Eneid  temporary  fit  of  feverish  exultation,   but 
with  taste  and  attention,  and    tlicn  be  an  qualms,  and    weakened    nerves,    and   de- 
undutiful  child  if  he  can.      I  think  there  pression  of  spirits,  are  the  consequence, 
is  nothing  very  distinguishing  in  Camilla.  1  have  great  respect  for  Dr.  Young,   both 
Perhaps   it  is  not  easy  to  iyiajjine  more  ,«s   a  man  and  as  a  poet;    I    used   to  de- 
than   one  form   of  that  character.     The  vour   his  "  Night  Tliouijhts"  with   a  sa-' 
adventures  of  her  early  youth,  are,  how-  tisfaction   nc)t    unlike  tiiat  which,  in  my 
ever,  highly   interesting,  and  wildly  ro-  younger  years,  I    have  fopnd   in  walking 
Biaiitic.     The  circumstance  of  her  being,  alone    in  a  cliurch-yard,    or   in    a    wild 
when    an  infant,   thrown  across  a  river,  mountain,  by   the  light  of  the  moon,  at 
tied  to  a  javelin,  is  so  very  singular,  that  midnight.    Such  things  may  help  to  soften 


I  -hould  suppose  Virgil  had  found  it  in 
some  history;  and,  it  I  mistake  not,  Flu- 
larch  has  told  such  a  story  of  King  Pyr- 
rhus.  The  battle  of  thi*  horse,  in  the 
^ni\  nf  the  eleventh  book,  is  well  con- 
ducted, considering  that  Virgil  was  there 
left  to  his  shifts,  and  had  not  Homer  to 
assist  him.  The  speeches  of  Drances  and 
Turnus  are  highly  animaterl  ;  and  no- 
thing could  be  bettei  contrived  to  raise 
our  idea  of  /Enea*^,  than  the  answer  which 
Diome<!e  gives  to  the  ambassadors  froin 
the  Italian  army. 

1  ought  to  ask  pardon  for  troubling 
you  with  these  superlicial  remvarks.  But 
a  desire  to  approve  mjself  wortliy  of  l)c- 
ing  honoured  with  your  commands,  has 
ltd  me  lUlo  a  subject,  for  which  I  am  not 


a  rugged  mind  ;  and  1  believe  1  might 
have  been  tlie  better  for  thern.  But 
yoftr  Grace's  heart  is  already  '"  too  feci- 
''  ingly  alive  to  each  line  impulse  ;"  and, 
therefore,  to  you  I  would  recommend 
gay  thoughts,  cheerful  books,  and  sprighl- 
Iv  company:  I  m.ight  have  said  company 
without  any  iimitiUion,  for  wherever  ycui 
are,  the  cou)pany  must  be  fprig'-itly.  Ex- 
cuse this  obtrusion  of  advice.  We  are 
all  physicians  who  have  arrived  at  forty  ; 
and  as  I  have  been  studying  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  mind  these  liftten  years  and 
U[nvurds,  I  think  I  ought  to  be  something 
of  a  s'jul-doctor  by  this  tiiae. 

When  I  first  read  Young,  my  heart  '.^as 
broken  to  think  of  the  poor  ma^ii's  ;ihiic- 
tions,     AKs^rwiirds,  I  tuuk  \l  in  my  hi  ad, 

that 
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that  where  there  was  so  much  lamenta- 
tion there  could  not  be  excessive  suffer- 
ing;  and  I  could  not  help  applying  to 
him  sometimes  those  lines  of  a  song, 


*'  Relieve  me,  the  shepherd  but  feigns  J 
"  He's  wretched,  to  show  he  has  wit." 


On  talking  with  some  of  Dr.  Young's 
particular  friends  in  England,  I  have 
since  found  that  my  conjecture  was  right ; 
for  that,  while  he  was  composing  the 
"  Night  Thoughts,"  he  was  really  as 
cheerful  as  any  other  man. 

I  well  know  the  effect  of  what  your 
Grace  expresses  so  properly,  of  a  cold 
yes  returned  to  a  warm  sentiment.  One 
meets  with  it  often  in  company;  and,  in 
most  companies,  with  noihing  ebe.  And 
yet  it  is  perhaps  no  great  loss,  upon  the 
whole,  that  one's  enthusiasm  doas  not 
always  meet  with  an  adequate  return.  A 
disappointment  of  this  sort,  now  and 
then,  may  have  upon  the  mind  an  effect 
something  like  that  of  the  cold  bath  upon 
the  body;  it  gives  a  temporary  shock, 
but  is  followed  by  a  very  delightl'ul  glow 
its  soon  as  one  gets  into  a  society  of  the 
right  temperature.  They  resemble  too 
in  another  respect.  A  cool  companion 
may  be  disagreeable  at  first,  bnt  in  a 
little  time  he  becomes  le^s  so;  and  at 
our  first  plunge  we  are  impatient  to  get 
out  of  the  bath,  l>ut  if  we  stay  in  it  a 
minute  or  two,  we  lose  the  sense  of  its 
t'xtreme  coldness.  Would  not  your  Grace 
think,  from  what  1  am  saying,  or  rather 
preaching,  that  I  was  the  most  social  man 
upon  earth  ?  And  yet  I  am  become  al- 
most an  hermit :  1  have  not  made  four 
visits  these  four  months.  Not  that  I  am 
running  away,  or  have  any  design  to  run 
nway,  from  the  world.  It  is,  I  rather 
think,  the  world  that  is  running  away 
from  me. 

No  character  was  ever  more  fully,  or 
more  concisely  drawn,  than  that  of  Ma- 
jor Mercer  by  your  Grace.  I  was  cer- 
tain you  would  like  him  the  more,  the 
longer  you  knew  him.  ^Vith  more  learn- 
ing than  any  other  man  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, he  has  all  the  playfulness  of  a 
schoul-boy ;  and  unites  the  wit  and  the 
wisdom  of  JMontesqui;'U,  with  the  sensi- 
bility of  Rousseau,  and  the  generosity  of 
'J'om  Jones.  Your  Grace  has  likewise  a 
very  just  idea  of  INJrs.  INIercer.  She  is 
most  amiable,  and  well  accomplished  ; 
und.  in  goodness  and  generosity  of  na- 


ture, is  not  inferior  even  to  the  Major 
himself.  I  met  her  the  other  day,  and 
was  happy  to  find  her  in  better  health 
than  I  think  she  has  been  for  some  years. 
This  will  be  most  welcome  news  to  the 
Major.  Pray,  docs  your  Grace  think 
that  he  blames  me  for  not  writing  to  him 
this  great  while }  The  true  reason  is, 
that  I  have  not  had  this  great  while  any 
news  to  send  him,  but  what  I  knew  would 
give  him  pain;  and  therefore  I  thought 
it  better  not  to  write,  especially  as  we 
have  been  in  daily  expectation  of  seeing 
him  here  these  several  weeks.  Will  your 
Grace  take  the  troul)le  to  tell  him  this? 
There  is  no  man  to  whom  I  have  been 
so  much  obliged ;  and,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  there  is  no  man  or  womaa 
whom  1  love  so  well. 


LETTER    CXX. 

The  same  to  the  saiite. 

Aberdeen,  5th  July,  179T, 
T  NOW  sit  down  to  make  good  the 
threatening  denounced  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  letter,  which  I  had  the  honour 
to  write  to  your  Grace  about  ten  days 
ago.  The  request  I  am  going  to  make  I 
should  preface  with  many  apologies,  if  I 
did  not  know,  that  the  personage  to 
whom  I  address  myself  is  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  good  emotions  of 
the  iiuman  heart,  to  blame  the  warmth 
of  a  school-boy  attachment,  and  too  ge- 
nerous to  think  the  worse  of  me  for 
wishing  to  assist  an  unfortunate  friend. 

'Jhrec  weeks  ago,  as  I  was  scribbling 
in  my  garret,  a  man  entered,  whom  ac 
first  I  did  not  kiioiv;  but,  on  his  desir- 
ing me  to  look  him  in  the  face,  I  soon 
recollected  an  old  friend,  whom  I  had 
not  seen,  and  scarcely  heard  of,  thesa 
twenty  years.  He  and  I  lodged  in  the 
same  house,  when  we  attended  the  school 
of  Laurencekirk,  in  the  year  1747.  I 
was  then  about  ten  years  old,  and  he 
about  fifteen.  As  he  took  a  great  liking 
to  me,  he  had  many  opportunities  of 
obliging  me;  having  much  more  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  as  well  as  more  bo- 
dily strength,  than  1.  lie  was,  besides, 
an  ingenious  mechanic,  and  made  fyr  me 
many  little  things:  and  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that  he  first  put  a  violin  in  my 
hands,  and  gave  me  the  only  lessons  in 
music  i  ever  received.     Four  years  after 
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this  period,  I  went  to  college,  and  he  en- 
gaged in  farming.  But  our  acquaint- 
ance was  renewed  about  five  years  after, 
when  I  remember  he  made  me  the  con- 
fident of  a  passion  he  had  for  the  greatest 
beauty  in  that  part  of  the  country,  whom 
he  soon  after  married. 

I  was  very  glad  to   see  my  old  friend 
so   unexpectedly ;     and   we   talked    over 
many  old  stories,  which,  though  interest- 
ing to  us,  would  have  given  little  plea- 
sure to  any  body  else,     liut  my  satisfac- 
tion was  soon  changed   to   regret,  when, 
upon  inquiring  into  the  particulars  of  his 
fortune    daring    these    twenty    years,     I 
found    he   had    been    very    unsucces-ifui. 
His    farming   projects   had    miscarried  ; 
and,  happening  to  give  some  offence  to  a 
young  woman,  who  was  called  the  house- 
keeper of  a  gentleman  on   whom  he  de- 
pended, she  swore  she  would  be  revenged, 
to    his    ruin ;    and    was    as   good  as   her 
word.     He  satisfied  his  creditors,  by  giv- 
ing them  all  his  substance  ;  and,  retiring 
to  a  small   house  in  .Tohnshaven  *,  made 
a  shift  to  support  his   family  by  working 
as  a  joiner;  a  trade  which,  when  a  boy, 
he    had    picked   up   for  his  amusement. 
But  a  consumptive  complaint  overtook 
him;  and   though  he  got  the  better  of  it, 
he  has   never  since   been  able   to  do  any 
thing  that  requires  labour,  and  can  now 
only  make   fiddles,  and  some  such   little 
matters,   for  which  there  is  no  great  de- 
mand  in   the   place  where  he   lives.     He 
told  me,    he  had  come   to  Aberdeen  on 
purpose  to  put  me   in  mind  of  our  old 
acquaintance,  and  see  whether  I    could 
do  any  thing  for  him.     I  asked,  in  what 
respect  he  wisiied  me  to  serve  him.     lie 
would  do  any  thing,  he  said,  for   his  fa- 
mily, that  was   not   dishonourable :  and, 
on  pressing  him  a  little  further,  I  found, 
that  the  height  of  his  ambition  was  to  be 
a  tide-waiter,  a  land-waiter,  or  an  ofli- 
cer  of  excise.     I  told  him,  it  was  parti- 
culj^rly  unlucky,  that  I  had  not  the  least 
influence,    or    even    acquaintance,    with 
any  one  commissioner,  either  of  the  tx- 
cise  or  customs:  but,  as  I  did    not  care 
to  discourage  him,  I  promised  to  think  of 
his  case,  and  to  do  what  I  could.     1  have 
since  seen  a   clergyman,  who  knows  my 
friend  very  well,  and  describes  his  condi- 


tion as  still  more  forlorn  than  he  had  re- 
presented it. 

It  is  in  behalf  of  this  poor  man,  that  I 
now  venture  to  implore  yo>ur  Grace's  ad- 
vice and  assistance.  I  am  well  aware, 
that,  though  his  case  is  very  interesting 
to  me,  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  iu 
it ;  and  that  your  Grace  must  often  be 
solicited  fur  others  in  like  circumstances. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  the  utmost  reluct- 
ance, that  I  have  taken  this  liberty.  If 
your  Grace  thinks,  that  an.  application 
from  me  to  Mr.  Baron  Gordon  might  b« 
sufficient  to  procure  one  of  the  offices  in 
question  for  my  friend,  I  would  not  wish 
you  to  have  any  trouble;  but  if  my  ap- 
plication were  enl'urced  by  yours,  it  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  succeed.  This, 
however,  I  do  not  request,  if  it  in  not  so 
easy  to  your  Grace,  as  to  be  almost  a 
matter  of  indifference. 

By  the  first  convenient  opportunity  I 
hope  to  send  your  Grace  a  sort  (/f  curi- 
osity, —  four  elegant  Pastorals,  by  a 
Quaker; — not  one  of  our  Quakers  of 
Scotland,  but  a  true  Englisli  Quaker, 
who  says  t/iee  and  iJwu,  and  ccunes  into 
a  room,  and  sits  down  in  company,  with- 
out taking  oft'  his  hat.  Tor  all  "this,  he 
is  a  very  worthy  man,  an  elegant  scho- 
lar, a  cheerful  companion,  find  a  par- 
ticular friend  of  mine.  His  name  is 
John  Scotl  of  Amwell,  near  U'are,  Hert- 
fordshire, where  he  lives  in  an  elegant 
retirement,  (for  his  fortune  is  very  good); 
and  has  dug  in  a  chalk-hill,  near  hi* 
house,  one  of  the  most  curious  grottos^ 
I  have  ever  seeji.  As  it  is  only  twtntv 
miles  from  London,  I  would  recommend 
it  to  your  Grace,  when  you  are  there,. 
as  worth  going  to  visit.  Your  Grace 
will  be  pleased  with  his  Pastorals,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  morality  and 
sweet  versification,  but  also  for"^  their 
images  and  descriptions,  which  are  a  very- 
exact  picture  of  the  groves,  woods,  wa- 
ters, and  windmills,  of  that  part  of  Eis^:^ 
land  where  he  resides. 


*  A  small  fishiu^^  town  in  thw  county  of  Kin- 
Cardint, 
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LETTER    CXXr. 

,      The  same  to  the  same. 

\\'hitehall,  ICth  May,  HSt. 
T  HAVE  seen  most  of  the  fasliionable 
curiosities;  but  will  not  trouble  your 
Grace  with  any  particular  account  of 
them.  The  exhibition  of  pictures  at  the 
Royal  Academy  is  the  best  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen.  '1  he  best  pieces,  in  my  opi- 
nion, are,  Thais  (with  a  torch,  in  her 
hand);  the  Death  cf  Dido;  and  a  Boy 
supposed  to  be  listening  to  a  v;onder!ul 
story;  these  thrte  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds: a  Shepherd-boy,  by  Gainsbn. 
rough:  some  landscapes,  by  Barrett. 
Christ  healing  the  Sick,  by  West,  is  a 
prodigious  great  work,  and  has  in  it  great 
variety  of  expression ;  but  there  is  a 
glare  and  a  hardness  in  the  colouring, 
which  makes  it  look  more  like  a  picture 
than  like  nature.  Gainsborough's  pic- 
ture of  the  King  is  the  strongest  likeness 
I  have  tverseen;  his  Queen  too  is  very 
well;  but  he  has  not  given  them  atti- 
tudes becoming  their  rank  ;  the  King  has 
his  hat  rn  his  hand,  and  the  Queen  looks 
as  if  she  were  going  to  curtsey  in  the 
beginning  of  a  minmt.  Others  m:iy 
think  diflercntl)  :  1  give  my  own  opi- 
nion. 

There  is  nothing  at  either  playhouse 
that  is  in  tin;  least  captivating  :  nor,  I 
think,  one  player,  Mrs.  Abingdon  ex- 
cepted, whom  one  would  wish  to  see  a 
second  time,  I  was  shocked  at  Leoni, 
in  "Had  I  a  heart  for  fahehood,'- '  &c. 
A  man  singinj',  with  a  wom;in's  voice, 
sounds  as  unnatural  to  me,  as  a  woman 
singing  with  a  man's.  Either  may  do  in 
;i  private  compjiny,  where  it  is  enough  it 
people  are  diverted  ;  but  on  a  stage, 
where  nature  ought  to  be  imitated,  both 
are  in  mv  opinion  intolerable. 

.lohnsoii'b  new  "  Livet."  are  published. 
He  is,  as  your  Grace  heard  he  would  be, 
very  severe  on  my  poor  tViend,  Gray. 
'  His  life  of  Pope  is  excellent;  and  in  all 
his  lives  there  is  merit,  as  they  contain  a 
great  variety  of  sound  criticism  and  pleas- 
in<»  information.  He  has  not  done  jus- 
tict'  to  Lord  Lyttelton.  He  has  found 
jnetms  to  pay  me  a  very  great  compli- 
mer,  f,  for  which  1  am  much  obliged  to 
him,,  in -speaking  of  Mr.  Gray's  journey 
iX^Xo  Scwtlund  iu  1765. 


Copley's  picture  of  Lord  Chatham's 
Death  is  an  exhibition  of  itself.  It  is  a 
vast  collection  of  portraits,  some  of  them' 
very  .like:  but,  excepting  three  or  four 
of  the  personages  present,  few  of  this 
vast  assembly  seem  to  be  much  affected 
with  the  great  event ;  which  divests  the 
picture  of  its  unity,  and  will  in  the  next 
age  make  it  cease  to  be  interei>ting. 


LETTER    CXXir. 
Dr.  Beat  tic  to  Sir  William  Forbes, 

Iluuton,  near  Maidstone,  Kent, 
14th  July,   1784. 

T  AM  now,  my  dear  Sir,  arrived  at  a 
place,  where  external  nature  wears  a 
face  of  the  most  profound  tranquillity; 
and  sit  down  to  thank  you  for  your  two 
last  letters,  which  came  to  hand  the  day 
before  1  left  the  town.  It  is  so  far  for- 
tunate, that  Mrs.  B.'s  removal  to  Mus- 
selburgh was  attended  with  so  little  in- 
conveiiicnce.  My  confidence  in  your 
frieniiship  and  goodness  entirely  sutisties 
me,  that  you  will  soon  put  matters  on  a 
right  footing.  I  lament,  indeed,  that 
your  atteiiion  to  me  and  mine  should 
give  you  so  much  trouble;  but  the  con* 
sciousness  of  doing  good  to  the  unfortu- 
nate and  forlorn  will  in  part  reward  you  ; 
and  no  mind  ever  possessed  that  consci* 
ousncss  in  a  more  exquisite  degree  than 
yours  has  reason  to  do. 

The  hot  weather  made  London  so  dis- 
agreeable, that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
before  I  had  seen  all  my  friends :  1  must 
make  a  longer  stay  when  1  return  thi- 
ther. I  wish  I  had  time  and  capacity  to 
give  you  a  description  of  tliis  parsonage. 
it  is  delightfully  situateil  about  half-way 
liown  a  hill  fronting  the  south,  about  a 
mile  from  Coxheath.  My  windows  com- 
mand a  prospect,  extending  southward 
about  twelve  niiles,  and  trom  east  to  west 
not  less,  1  suppose,  than  forty.  In  this 
whole  space  I  do  not  see  a  single  speck 
of  ground  that  is  not  ^in  the  highest  de- 
gree cultivated  ;  for  Coxbeath  is  not  in 
sight.  I'he  lawns  in  the  neighbourhood, 
the  hop-grounds,  the  lich  verdure  of  the 
trees,  and  tluir  endless  variety,  form  a 
scenerv  so  picturesque  and  so  luxuriant, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  fancy  any  ihhtg 
finer.  Add  to  this  the  cottages,  churches, 
And  villages,  rising  litre  and  thert  among 
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the  trees,  nivl  scaftored  over  the  whole 
countiy;  Clumps  of  (i.ks,  and  other  lof- 
ty trees,  dispoi-cil  in  ten  thoiisand  differ- 
ent forinb,  and  sonu-  ol  them  visible  in 
the  horizon  at  the  distance  of  more  ihan 
ten  miles  ;  ani!  you  will  have  some  idea 
of  the  beauiy  (A  Ilunton,  '1  he  only  thing' 
WHiiiiiia  j<i  the  nnirniur  of  runninjj  wh- 
tor  ;  Init  we  have  some  ponds  and  clear 
pools  that  <;;litter  thr()ii;ih  the  tiees,  and 
.have  a  very  i>leasing  « iTect.  With  abun- 
tiaiice.of  siiade^  we  have  no  damp  nor 
fenny  ground  :  and  though  the  country 
looks  at  a  distance  like  one  continued 
grove,  the  trees  do  not  press  upon  us  : 
indeed  I  do  not  at  piesent  see  one  that 
I  could  wish  removed.  There  is  no  road 
within  sight,  the  hedges  that  ovei*iang 
the  liiL'h'.vays  bcinti  very  hiuii  :  so  that  we 
see  neitlier  trnveilrrs  nor  cairiajres,  and 
indeed  hardly  any  thing  in  motion;  which 
conveys  such  an  idea  of  peace  and  quiet, 
as  I  liiink  I  never  was  conscious  of  he- 
fore  ;  and  forms  a  most  striking  contrast 
with  the  endless  noise  and  restless  multi- 
tudes of  Piccadilly. 

But  v.hat  pleases  me  most  at  Hunton 
is  not  now  in  view  ;  for  my  friend,  the 
IVishop  of  Chester,  is  gone  out  a  tiding. 
You  are  no  stranger  to  the  character  of 
this  amiable  man.  Mrs.  Porious  is  not 
less  amiable.  I'heir  house  is  the  mansion 
of  peace,  piety,  and  cheerfulness.  The 
Bishop  has  impj-oved  his  parsonage  and 
the  grounds  abt:ut  it  as  much  as  tiiey  can 
be  inipioveci,  and  made  ii  one  of  the 
pleasantest  spots  in  Enghaiil.  The  wlioleis 
bounded  by  a  winding  gravel  walk,  about 
half-u-niiie  in  circumference.  Close  by, 
lives  a  most  agreeable  lad)',  with  whom 
we  al!  breakfasted  to-day.  She  is  the  wi- 
dow of  Sir  Roger  Twisden  ;  and,  though 
not  more  than  five-and-tv.enty,  lives  in 
ihis  eleii;int  retirement,  and  employs  her- 
self chieliy  in  the  education  of  her  daiigh  • 
ter,  a  fine  child  of  lour  years  of  age,  who 
is  miblicss  of  her  catechism,  and  reads 
wonderfully  well.  I  expect  soon  to  see 
our  friend  Mr.  Langton,  as  the  Bishop 
proposes  to  send  him  an  invitation,  Ro- 
chester being  only  ten  miles  olt".  'I'un- 
bridge  wells  is  fifteen  miles  the  other  way. 


FROM     TUE     I.ETTRKS    OF 
SIR    WILLIAM   JONKS. 

LETTER    CXXIir. 

Mr.  Jane's,  at  the.  A<rc  of  Fourteen,  to  his 
Si^.ttr. 

Dear  Sister, 
TX7"!ii.N  I   received   your  letter,  I  was 
very  concerned   to  hear  the  death 
of  your   friend    Mr.    Reynolds,    which  I 
consider  as  a  piece  of  atlliction  common 
to  us  l)oth.     For  although  my  knowledge 
of  his  name  or  character  is  of  no   long 
date,  and   though   I  never  had   any  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  him,  yet  (as  you 
observe)   we  ought  to  regret  ihe   loss  of 
every  honourable  mati ;  and  if  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  your  Conversation,  I  would 
certainly  give  you  any  consolatory   ad- 
vice that  lay  in  my  power,  and  make  it 
my  business  to  convince  you  vv'hat  a  real 
share  I    take   in  your  chagrin.     And  yet 
to  reason   philos'iphically,  I   c::nnot  help 
thinking  any  grief  upon  a  person's  dea'h 
very  superfluous,    and   inconsistent   with 
scnse^  for  what  is  the  cause  of  our  sor- 
row ?     Is  it   because  we   hate  the  person 
deceased?     that   were   to    imply  strange 
contradiction,  to  express  our  joy  by  the 
common   signs  of  sorrow.      U,    on   the 
other  hand,  we  grieve  for  one   who  was 
dear  to  us,  1  should  reply  that  we  should, 
on   the   contrary,    rejoice  at   his  having 
left  a  state  so   perilous  and  uncertain  as 
life  is.     Tlie    common   strain  is;    "  'Tis 
*•  pity  so  viituous  a  man  should  die  :'*— 
but    I    asaert   the  contrary;  and  when  I 
hear  the   death  of  a  person   of  merit,  I 
cannot    help    reflecting,    how    happy   he 
must   be   who  nov/  takes  the  reward  of 
his  excellencies,    without  ihe   possibility 
of  Jailing  away  from  them  and  losing  the 
virtue  which  he  professed,  on  whu,-.^  cha- 
racter death  has  fixed  a  kind  of  seal,  and 
placed   Imn  out  of  the  reach  of  vice  and 
infamy !    for  death  ordy  closes  a  man's 
repjiation,  and  determines  it   as  either 
good  or  bad.     On  the  contrary,  in  life 
nothing  is  certain  ;  whilst  any  .'ne  is  lia- 
ble  to   alteration,    we  may    possibly   be 
forced    to  retract    our  esteem    for   him, 
and  some   time  or  other  he  may  apptar 
to    us,    as   under   a   diffi-rent  light    than 
what  he  does  at  present;   for  tKe  hte  uf 
no  man  can   be  pronounced  either  l»appj 
or     miserable,     vi  tnous    or    alan  lonedf 
before  the  conclusion  of  it.     It  was  u[»« 
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en  this  reflection,  that  Solon,  being  asked 
1  y  Croesus,  a  monarch  ui  ininienbe  rithss, 
who   was  th""  happiest  inun  ?    answered, 
After  your  death  I  shall   be  able  to  de- 
termine.    Besides,  though  a  man  should 
pursue  a  constant  and  determinate  course 
of  virtue,  though  he  were  to  keep  z  re- 
gular   symmetry  and    uniformity  in    his 
actions,    and  preserve  the  l;eauty  of  his 
reputation    to   the   last,    yet    (while    he 
lives)    his    very  virtue   may   incur  some 
evil  imputation,  and  pruvokc  a  thousand 
murmurs  of  detraction  ;   for,   believe  me, 
my  dear  sister,    there  is  no   instance  of 
any  virtue,  or  social  excellence,    which 
has  not  excited  the  envy  of  innumerable 
assailants,     whose    acrimony     is     raised 
barely   by  seeing  others  pleased,  and   by 
hearing    commendation     which    another 
enjoys.     It  is  not  easy  in  this  life  for  any 
man  to  escape  censure;   and  infamy  re- 
f|uires  very  little  labour  to  assist  its  cir- 
culation.     But  there  is  a   kind  of  sanc- 
tion in  the  characters  of  the  dead,  which 
gives  due  force  and  reward  to  their  nio- 
I'its,  and  defends  them  from  the  sugges- 
tions of  calumny.     But  to  return  to  the 
point;    what  reason    is  there    to  disturb 
yourself  on    this    melancholy    occasion  ? 
<lo  but  rt'tlect  that  thousands  d'e  every 
moment    of   time,    that    even  while   we 
speak,  some  unhappy  wretch  or  other  is 
cither  pining    with    hunger,    or   pinched 
with  poverty,  sometimes  giving  up  his  life 
to  the  point  of  the  sword,   torn  with  con- 
vulsive  agonies,    and    undergoing   many 
miseries  which    it    were    superfluous    to 
mention.     We  should   therefore  compare 
our  afflictions  with  those  who  are  more 
miserable,    and  not  witli  those  who  are 
more    happy.     I    am    ashamed    to    add 
more,  lest  I  should  seem  to  mistrust  your 
prudence  ;  but   next   week,  when   I    un- 
<lcrstand  your  mind  is  more  comj)osed,  1 
shall   write  you  word  how  all  things  go 
here.     1  designed  to  write  ycju  this  letter 
in  French,   but    I  thought  I    could    ex- 
press my  thoughts  with  more  energy,  in 
my  own  language. 

1  come  now,  after  a  long  interval,  to 
mention  some  more  private  circumstances. 
Pray  give  my  duty  to  n)y  Mamma,  and 
thank  her  for  my  shirts.  They  tit,  in  my 
opinion,  very  well;  though  Biddy  says 
They  are  too  little  in  the  arms.  You 
may  expect  a  letter  from  mc  every  day 
in  the  week  till  I  come  home;  for  Mrs. 
Biscoe  has  desired  it,  and  has  given  me 
.<-,o:nc  frar.k^.       When  you  sec  her,  you 


may  tell  her  that  her  little  boy  sends 
his  duty  to  her,  and  Mr.  Biscoe  his  love 
to  his  sister,  and  desires  to  be  remem- 
bered to  Miss  Cleeve  :  he  also  sends  his 
comjiliments  to  my  Mamma  and  you. 
Upon  my  word  I  never  thought  our  bleak 
air  would  have  so  good  an  effect  upon 
him.  His  complexion  is  new  ruddy, 
which  before  was  sallow  and  pale,  and 
he  is  indeed  much  gronn:  but  1  now 
speak  of  trifles,  I  mean  in  comparison  of 
his  learning;  and  indeed  he  takes  that 
with  wi  nderful  acuteness ;  besides,  his 
excessive  high  spirits  increase  mine,  and 
give  me  comfort,  since,  after  Parnell's 
departure,  he  is  almost  the  only  company 
I  keep.  As  for  news;  the  only  article  I 
know  is,  that  Mrs.  Par  is  dead  and  bu- 
ried. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  are  well: 
the  latter  thanks  you  for  bringing  the 
letter  from  your  old  acquaintance,  and 
the  former  has  made  me  an  elegant  pre- 
sent. 1  am  now  very  much  taken  up 
with  study  ;  am  to  speak  Antony's  speech 
in  Shakespeare's  Julius  Cajsar  (which 
play  1  will  read  to  you  when  I  Come  to 
town),  and  am  this  week  to  make  a  de- 
clamation. I  add  no  more  than  the  a'lu-y 
cere  well-wishes  of  \our  faithful  friend, 
&c. 

LETTER    CXXIV. 

31r,  Jones  to  Lady  Spencer. 

!^c'ptcmber  7,  1709. 

'T'liE  neces!;ary  trouble  of  correcting  th® 
first  printed  sheets  of  n)y  history,  pre- 
vented n)e  to-day  from  paying  a  proper 
•  espect  to  the  memory  ol  Shakespeare, 
by  attending  his  jubilee.  But  I  was  re- 
solved to  do  all  the  honour  in  my  power 
to  as  great  a  poet,  and  set  out  in  the 
morning,  in  company  with  a  friend,  to  vi- 
sit a  place  where  Milton  spent  some  part 
of  his  life,  and  where,  in  all  probability, 
he  composed  several  of  his  earliest  pro- 
ductions. It  is  a  small  village  situated 
on  a  ])leasant  liill,  about  three  miles  from 
Oxford,  and  called  Forest  Hill,  because 
it  formerly  lay  conliguous  to  a  forest, 
which  has  since  been  cut  down.  The 
poet  chose  this  place  of  retirement  after 
ills  first  marriage,  and  he  describes  the 
beauties  of  his  retreat  in  that  fine  passage 
of  his  L' Allegro: 

Sometime  walking:,  not  unseen, 
By  hctlge-row  elms,  on  liillocks  green, 
«♦**** 

Wl.ik- 
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M'liile  tlio  ]i!()u;;h:iian,  iionr  at  liuiiil, 
^\'^lis;!l■s  (I'lr  Mic  rmrort'il  laml, 
Ami  I  lie  milkni;ii(l  siiij;oili  bhtfic. 
And  tlm  mow<T  vliots  liis  scyiin'  ; 
AikI  I v'i y  slitplii-nl  lells  his  tali-, 
f  ndcr  lilt  liawtliinii  in  tJic  dale. 
Straiirht.  mini',  vyv  li:  tli  c:iii'_'lit  iirw  jdrasiires, 
M'lillst  ilio  landst-apo  ivuiid  il  mtasurcs: 
niis>.vt  hMMis,  iinJ  fallows  trey, 
AV|k-i<!  till'  iiibblms;  llniks  do  stiayi 
!Miuiitains.  on  wliuse  barieu  bnast 
'llic  lab'iinc:  clouds  do  often  ic-t ; 
Mcim'kus  ti  in,  Willi  daisies  pied. 
Shall' iw  broods,  nnd  riviTS  Wide  j 
'i'owei-s  ■•»<!  battlements  :t  sees, 
Bosom 'd  high  in  tnfteJ  trees. 
♦     ♦•»♦• 
Hard  !>«•,  a  cottage  chimney  sinoaks, 
Frum  betwixt  two  aged  oaks.     &e. 

It  was  neitluT  the  proper  season  of  the 
year,  nor  time  oldie  day,  to  hear  nil  the 
rural  souikIs^,  arui  set^  ail  liit- objfcts  meri- 
tioiK'.l  ill  this  description  ;  but,  by  a 
pleasing  concurrence  of  circumstances, 
we  were  saluted,  on  our  approach  to  the 
viiJage,  with  the  music  of  the  mower  and 
his  scythe;  we  saw  the  ploughnKui  intent 
upon  his  labour,  and  the  milk-maid  re- 
turning from  her  country  employment. 

As  we  ;4bcended  the  hill,  the  vaiiety  of 
beautiful  objects,  the  agreeable  stillness 
and  natural  simplicity  ot  the  vvhole  scene, 
gave  us  the  highest  pleasure.  We  at 
leniith  reached  the  sj)ot,  whence  Milton 
undoubtedly  took  most  of  his  images;  it 
is  on  the  lop  of  the  hill,  from  which  there 
is  a  most  extensive  prospect  on  all  sides: 
the  distant  mountains  that  stemed  to 
support  the  clouds,  the  villages  and  tur- 
rets, partly  shaded  with  tiees  of  the  finest 
verdure,  and  partly  raised  above  the 
groves  that  surrounded  them,  the  dark 
plains  and  meatlows  of  a  greysh  colour, 
where  the  sheep  were  feeding  at  large,  in 
short,  the  view  of  the  streams  and  rivers, 
convinced  us  that  there  was  not  a  single 
useless  or  idle  word  in  the  above-men- 
tioned description,  but  that  it  was  a  most 
exact  and  lively  representation  of  nature. 
"J  bus  \\ill  this  fine  passage,  which  has 
always  been  ajiiiired  for  its  elegance,  re- 
c(ive  an  additional  beauty  from  its  ex- 
actness. Alter  we  had  walked,  with  a 
4«in.{  of  poetical  cnlhu-iasm  over  this  en- 
chanted ground,  we  leiuined  to  the  vil- 
lage. 

The  poet's  house  was  close  to  the 
church,  the  greatest  part  of  it  has  been 
pulled  down,  and  what  reniains,  belongs 
to  an  adjacent  f<inn.  I  am  informed 
lljat  several  papers  in  Miltou's  own  hund, 


were  found  by  the  gentleman  who  was 
last  in  possession  of  the  estate.  The  tra- 
dition of  his  having  lived  there  is  current 
among  the  villagers:  one  of  them  shewed 
us  n  ruiiK/Us  wall  that  made  part  of  his 
ciiamber;  and  1  was  much  pleased  with 
another,  w-ho  had  foigoiuii  the  name  of 
Milton,  but  recollected  him  by  the  title 
of  The  Poet, 

It  must  not  be  oniittcd,  that  the  groves 
near  this  village  are  famous  for  nightin- 
gales, which  are  so  elegant'y  (lcHrii)ed 
it!  the  Pensieroso.  Most  of  the  cottage 
windows  are  overgrown  with  sweet  briars, 
vines,  and  honey-suckles;  and  that  Mi!.- 
ton's  habitation  had  the  same  rustic  or- 
nament, we  may  conclude  from  his  de- 
scription of  the  lark  bidding  him  good- 
morrow, 

TJim'  the  swoet-bri.Tr,  or  the  vino, 
Or  the  twisted  ej:iantine : 

for  it  is  evident,  that  he  meant  a  sort  of 
honey-sutkle  by  the  eglantine  ;  though 
that  word  is  commonly  used  lor  the 
sweet-briar,  which  he  could  not  n;ention 
twice  in  the  same  couplet. 

If  I  ever  pass  a  month  or  six  weeks  at 
Oxford  in  the  summer,  1  shall  be  in- 
clined to  hire  and  repair  this  venerable 
mansion,  and  to  make  a  festival  for  a 
circle  of  friends,  in  honour  of  Milton, 
the  most  perfect  scholar,  as  well  as  the 
sublimest  poet,  that  our  country  ever 
produced.  Such  an  honour  wiil  be  les* 
splendid,  but  more  sincere  and  respect- 
ful, than  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  ou 
the  banks  of  the  Avon.     I  have,  (S:c. 


LETTER     CXXV, 
3Ij-.  Jones  to  N.  B.  Halhed, 

Nice,  March  1,  1770. 

T  ui:cr,ivED  your  short  letter  with 
great  pleasure,  as  it  convinced  me, 
that  you  were  not  insensible  of  my  esteem 
for  you,  and  such  as  resemble  }ou.  I 
wrote  immediately  to  my  friends,  as  you 
desired,  most  earnestly  requesting  iheni 
to  promote  yoiir  views,  as  if  my  own  in- 
terest were  concerned;  if  they  accede  to 
my  wishes  in  this  lespect,  they  will  oblige 
me  and  themselves  too  ;  for  doubtless  I 
shall  be  ready  to  make  them  every  return 
that  I  can.  1  think  however  that  I  shall 
have  it  in  my  power  to  serve  you  more 
3  M J?  effectually, 
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effectually,  after  my  return  to  England  ; 
and  I  beg  you  to  believe,  that  no  incli- 
ration  or  efforts  on  my  part  shall  ever 
be  \vantin£»  to  promote  your  wishes. 

My  health  is  good  ;  but  I  long  for  those 
enjoyments,  of  which  1  know  not  well 
how  to  bear  the  privation.  When  I  first 
arrived  here,  I  was  delighted  with  a  va- 
riety of  objects,  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in 
my  own  country, — olives,  myrtles,  pome- 
granates, palms,  vineyards,  aromatic 
plants,  and  a  surprising  variety  of  the 
sweetest  flowers,  blooming  in  the  midst 
of  winter.  But  the  attraction  of  novelty 
lias  ceased  ;  I  am  now  satiated,  and  be- 
gin to  feel  somewhat  of  disgust.  The 
windows  cf  our  inn  are  scarcely  thirty 
paces  from  the  sea,  and,  as  Ovid  beauti- 
fully says — 

Tired,  on  the  uniform  expanse  I  gaze. 

I  have  therefore  no  other  resource 
tlian,  with  Cicero,  to  count  the  waves  ; 
or,  with  Archimedes  and  Archytas,  to 
treasure  the  sands.  I  cannot  describe  to 
you  how  weary  I  am  of  this  place,  nor 
my  anxiety  to  be  again  at  Oxford,  where 
I  might  jest  with  you,  or  philosophize 
■with  Poore.  If  it  be  not  inconvenient,  I 
vish  you  would  write  to  me  often,  for  I 
long  to  know  how  you  and  our  friends 
are:  but  write  if  you  please  in  Latin, 
and  with  g;iiety,  for  it  grieves  me  to  ob- 
serve the  uneasiness  un<ler  which  you  ap- 
pear to  labour.  Let  me  ever  retain  a 
place  in  your  affection,  as  you  do  in 
mine;  continue  to  cultivate  polite  litera- 
ture; woo  the  mu!:es;  reverence  philoso- 
phy ;  and  give  your  days  and  nights  to 
composition,  with  a  due  regard  however 
to  the  preservation  of  your  health. 


LETTER     CXXVL 
Mr.  Jones  to  Lady  Spencer. 

Nice,  April  14,  1770. 
Tt  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  acquaint 
your  Ladyship,  that  J\lrs.  Poyniz, 
Lady  Harriet,  and  her  brother,  are  per- 
fectly well ;  Mrs.  Poyntz  goes  this  morn- 
ing to  Villa  Franca ;  I  am  to  be  her 
knight,  and  am  just  equipped  to  mount 
my  Rosiiiante  ;  Mademoiselle  Annette  is 
to  go  upon  Lady  IMary  Somerset's  ass; 
so  we  shall   make  a  formidable  proces- 


sion, It  is  a  delightful  morning,  and  I 
hope  Mrs.  Poyntz  will  be  pleased  with 
her  jaunt,  ^Ve  ba\e  had  very  bad  wea- 
ther, violent  rains,  and  storms  of  thun- 
der in  the  night,  a  close  sultry  heal  all 
day,  and  a  very  sharp  cold  eveiy  even- 
ing ;  but  the  spring  seems  now  to  be 
pretty  well  settled  ;  and  I  fancy  wc  shall 
have  a  continually  clear  sky,  and  a  mild 
air,  as  long  as  we  stay.  We  all  promise 
ourselves  great  pleasure  in  our  journey 
hoinewards;  and  we  have  j^rcat  reason  to 
believe  it  will  be  cnchantmgly  pleasant. 
I  have  every  day  more  and  more  reason 
to  be  pleased  with  the  unfolding  of  my 
pupil's  disposition:  your  Ladyship  will 
perhaps  think  these  to  be  words  of  course, 
ai?d  what  you  might  naturally  expect 
from  any  other  person  in  my  situation  ; 
but,  believe  me,  I  say  them  upon  Do 
other  motive  than  their  truth;  ior  if  it 
were  my  nature  t>)  speak  to  any  (^ne  what 
I  do  not  think,  I  should  at  least  sjieak 
truly  to  your  Ladyship,  of  whom  I  am, 
with  the  greatest  truth,  6:c. 


LETTER    CXXVn. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Paris,  June  4,  1770. 
"\7"ouR  ladyship  vill  be  surprised  at  re- 
■*'  ceiving  such  a  parcel  of  papers  from 
me;  but  1  am  willing  to  make  amends 
lor  not  writing  all  last  month.  The  truth 
is,  I  had  nothing  particular  to  say  at  tlia' 
time  ;  but  on  my  arrival  at  Paris,  I  founa 
a  letter  from  my  friend  Reviczki,  with  a 
very  ipiriteil  ode  composed  by  him  upon 
the  marriage  of  the  archduchess.  I  dare 
say  Lord  Sjjencer  will  like  it,  and  I 
therefore  take  the  liberty  to  incline  it  for 
him.  I  have  marled  in  this  maimer  0 
two  or  three  passages  that  are  faulty  ; 
and  I  have  put  this  sign  'T'  to  one  slaiixa 
that  I  do  not  quite  understand.  1  have 
also  sent  with  it  the  Baron's  letter  to  me, 
which  will  serve  as  a  comment  upon  ma- 
ny parts  of  the  ode.  You  will  have 
heard  of  the  shocking  accidents  that  hap- 
pened here  the  night  of  the  fire-works. 
Above  one  hundred  and  thirty  people 
were  killed  j  and  several  people  of  fa- 
shion were  crushed  to  death  in  their  car- 
riages. We  had  the  good  fortune  to  ar- 
rive here  two  days  after  this  lireadfu!  ca- 
tastrophe \  which  perhaps  has  saved  some 
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of  US,  if  not  from  real  Jnnger,  at  least 
from  llic  Jippielionsioii  of  it.  We  shall 
not  be  Sony  to  s«e  liaglaiid  again,  anil 
hope  (o  iiKve  that  pl.'usure  very  soon. 
Soon  after  my  return,  I  think  of  going  to 
Oxford  for  a  short  time:  but  if  Lord  Al- 
thorpe  goes  back  lo  school  this  summer, 
8S  1  sincerely  ho[>e  he  will,  1  shall  not 
go  to  College  till  August  ;  for  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  public  school  has  already 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  of  the 
highest  advantage  tn  him  in  every  respect. 
While  Mrs.  Poyntz  staid  at  Lyons,  I 
xnade  an  excursion  to  Geneva,  in  hipes 
of  seeing  Voltaire,  but  was  disappointed. 
I  sent  him  a  note  with  a  few  verses,  im» 
plyitig  that  the  muse  of  tragedy  had  left 
her  ancient  seat  in  Cireece  and  Italy, 
and  had  fixed  her  abode  on  the  borders 
of  a  lake,  &c.  He  returned  this  an- 
swer :  "  The  worst  of  French  poets  and 
"  philosophers  is  almost  dying;  age  and 
**  sickness  have  brought  him  to  his  last 
*'  day;  he  can  converse  with  nobody,  and 
**  entreats  I\lr.  Jones  to  excuse  and  pity 
**  him.  He  presents  him  with  his  hum- 
*'  ble  respects."  But  he  was  riot  so  ill 
as  he  imagined  ;  for  he  had  been  walking 
in  his  court,  and  went  into  liis  house  just 
as  1  came  to  it.  The  servants  shewed  me 
somebody  at  a  window,  who  they  said 
was  he  ;  but  I  had  scarce  a  glimpse  of 
him.  1  am  inclined  lo  think  that  Vol- 
taire begins  to  be  rather  serious,  wiien 
he  finds  him>;clf  upon  the  blink  of  eter- 
nity; and  that  he  refuses  to  see  com- 
pany, because  he  cannot  display  his  for- 
mer wit  an<l  sprighliiness.  1  find  my 
book*  is  published  ;  1  am  not  at  all  so- 
licitous about  its  success :  as  I  did  not 
choose  the  subject  myself,  I  am  not  an- 
swerable for  the  wild  extravagance  of  the 
style,  nor  for  the  faults  of  the  original  ; 
but  if  your  Ladyship  takes  the  trouble  lo 
reail  the  dissertation  at  the  end,  you  may 
perliHps  tind  some  new  and  pleasing 
images.  The  work  has  one  advantage, 
it  is  certainly  authentic.  Lady  Georgi- 
ana  is  so  gooil  as  to  enquire  how  Soliman 
goes  on;  pray  tell  her  he  is  in  gi^at  af- 
fliction, as  he  begins  to  suspect  the  inno- 
cence of  Mustafa,  who  is  just  sliiin.  To 
be  serious;  my  tragedy  is  just  finished  ; 
and  I  hope  to  shew  it  to  your  Ladyship 
in  a   hort  time.     I  am,  &c. 

•  Translatiou  of  the  Life  of  Nad'r  Shab. 


LETTER    CXXVHL 

Mr.  Junes  to  C.  llcviczki. 

March,  1771. 
A  PL.AnuE  on  our  men  in  office,  who 
for  six  months  have  amused  me  witk 
idle  promises,  which  I  see  no  prospect  of 
their  fulfilling,  that  they  would  forward 
my  books  nnd  a  letter  to  you  !  They  say, 
that  tiiey  have  not  yet  had  an  opportu- 
nity ;  and  that  the  apprehension  of  s, 
Spanish  war  (which  is  now  no  more)  fur- 
nishes them  with  incessant  occupation, 
I  have  however  so  much  to  say  to  you, 
that  I  can  no  longer  delay  writing;  I 
wish  indeed  I  could  communicate  it  ia 
person.  On  .my  late  return  to  England, 
I  found  myself  entangled,  as  it  were,  ia 
a  variety  of  important  considerations. 
My  friends,  companions,  relations,  all 
attacked  me  with  urgent  solicitations  to 
banish  poetry  and  Oriental  literature  for 
a  time,  and  apply  myself  to  oratory  and 
the  study  of  the  law;  in  other  words,  to 
become  a  barrister,  and  pursue  the  track 
of  ambition.  Their  advice  in  truth  was 
conformable  to  my  own  inclinations;  for 
the  only  road  to  the  highest  stations  in 
this  country  is  that  of  the  law  ;  and  I 
need  not  add,  how  ambitious  and  labori- 
ous I  am.  Behold  me  then  become  a 
lawyer,  and  expect  in  future,  that  my 
correspondence  will  have  somewhat  more 
of  public  busin-ss  in  it.  But  if  it  ever 
should  be  niy  fortune  lo  have  any  share 
in  administration,  you  shall  be  my  Atti- 
cus,  the  partner  of  ray  plans,  the  confi- 
dant of  my  secrets.  Do  not  however 
suppose,  that  I  have  altogether  renounc- 
ed polite  literature.  I  intend  shortly  to 
publish  my  English  poems,  and  I  mean 
lo  bring  mv  tragedy  uf  Soliman  on  ihe 
stage,  when  I  can  find  proper  actors  for 
the  performance  of  it.  I  intend  also 
composing  an  epic  poem,  on  a  noble  sub- 
ject, under  the  title  of  Britanneis :  but 
this  I  must  defer  until  I  have  more  lei- 
sure, with  some  degree  of  independence. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  amuse  myself  v.itlx 
the  choicest  of  the  Persian  poets;  and  I 
have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  many 
manuscripts,  which  I  have  either  pur- 
chased or  borrowed  from  my  friends,  on 
various  subjects,  including  history,  phi- 
losophy, and  some  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ed poetry  of  Persia. 

;J  M  3  I  am 
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I   am     highly    deliahtcd    with   J  ami's 
poem  of  Yusef  and  Zuleika;  it  contains 
somewhat  more  than  four  tliousand   cou- 
plets, each  of  which  is  a  star  of  the  first 
brilliance.     We  have  six  copies  of  this 
work  at  Oxford,  one  of  which  is  correct; 
it  has  the  vowci  points,  and  is  illustrated 
with  the  notes  of  Ciolius.      I  silso  possess 
a  copy,  wliich  as  soon  as  I  have  leisure, 
1  will   print.     I.et  mc  ask  in  the  mean 
time  how  you  are  employed  ?     Do  you 
continue  your  occujiation  of  elucidating 
your  favourite  Hafez?    I  will  most  wil- 
lingly give  all  ttie  assistance  in  my  power 
to  the  publication  of  your  work,  if  you 
will  have  it  printed    in   Loiidon  ;    hut  I 
scarcely  think  that  any  printer  will   un- 
dertake   it  at    his  own  expense,    unless 
the  poems  are  accompanied  with  an  Kng- 
Jish  or  Frcncli  translation,  for  you  can- 
not conceive  how  few  English  gentlenien 
understand    Latin.     Let  me  recommend 
to  you  therefore  to  give  a   literal  version 
of  ILifez  in   French,  with  annotations  in 
the  same  language;  and  this  I  think  will 
be  more    acceptable    even  lo  your  own 
countrymen,    than  a    Latin  translation  ; 
though   indeed  you  may  annex  to   your 
•work  such   odes  a^  you  have    translated 
into  that  language.     The  new  edition  of 
IMcninski  goes  on  tolerably  well.     1  in- 
close   a    specimen    of    the    new    Arabic 
types,    and    earnestly   beg    your  opinion 
upon  them,  that  any  defects  may  be  cor- 
rected as  soon  as  possible.      1   tiave  had 
a  copper-plate  tiigraving  made  of  one  of 
the  odes  of    HatVz,  and     may    perhaps, 
when   my  circumtnnces  afford    it,    print 
an  edition  of  Jami's  whole  poem   in  the 
same  manner.     A  work  of  this  kind  on 
silken  paper,  would   I  doubt  not  be  very 
acceptable  to  the    (governor  of  Fjensal, 
and  the  other  principal  persons  in  India. 
I  cainot  concei\e  wii,,t  is  become  of  the 
book   which   I    seiit   to  you,    but    I   wiil 
take  tlie  first  opportunity  of  transmitting 
a  lairer  and  more  correct  copy,   toncther 
with  my  little  Treatise  on  the   Literature 
of  Asia,  and  my  (.Mammar  of  the  Per- 
sian  Language,    which    is    printed    with 
some  degree  of  elegance;  and   i  earnest- 
ly entreat  you  to  tell   me,  if  any  thine 
is  wrong    in    it,    or    any  thins    omitted, 
that  the  next  edition  may  be  more  per- 
fect.    I  only  vvait  for  leisure  to  publish 
my  Commentaries  on  Asiatic  Poetry. 

Do  n(jt  however  imagine  that  I  de- 
spise tie  usual  enjoyments  of  youth;  no 
oMe    can  take    more  delight    in    sinsiiifT 


and  dancing  than  I  do,  nor  in  the  mo- 
derate u^e  of  wine,  nor  in  the  exquisite 
beauty  of  the  ladies,  of  whom  London 
afiords  an  enchanting  variety;  but  1  pre- 
fer glory,  my  supreme  delight,  to  aH 
other  gratifications,  and  I  wiM  pursue  it 
through  fire  and  water,  by  day  and  by 
night.  Oh!  my  Charles,  (for  1  renounce 
all  ceremony,  and  address  you  with  an- 
cient simplicity)  what  a  boundless  scene 
opens  to  iny  view?  if  1  had  two  lives,  I 
should  scaicely  find  time  for  the  due  ex- 
ecution of  all  tlie  public  and  private  pro- 
ji  cts  which  I  have  in  n)in(i  1 


LETTER    CXXIX. 

3Ir.  Jo/ies  to  J.  Jf'il.muf,  Esq. 

Iriiv.  Co!l.  Oxford,  3(1  of  .Tunc,    1771, 
My  dear  Wilmot, 
Tt  makes  me  very  happy  to  hear  that 

my  Lord  Chief  Justice  does  not  re- 
tire on  account  of  ill  health,  but  irom  a 
motive  which  does  him  the  highest  ho- 
nour. He  will  now  enjoy  the  greatest 
happiness  of  human  life,  ease  with  (lig- 
niiy,  after  having  parsed  through  the 
most  hoiHUrabJe  labotir  without  danger. 
1  should  think  n>y'-eif  highly  blessed,  if  I 
could  pur'^ue  a  similar  course  in  my  small 
sphere,  and  after  having  raised  a  compe- 
tency at  the  bar,  could  retire:  to  the  bow- 
ers of  learning  and  the  arts. 

1  have  just  begun  to  coniomplate  the 
stately  edifice  of  the  laws  of  England, — 

"  The  ^atlier'd  wisdom  of  a  thousand  years,'" — 

if  you  will  allow  me  to  parody  a  line  of 
Pope.  1  do  not  see  why  the  study  of 
the  law  is  called  dry  and  unpleasant  ; 
and  I  very  much  suspect  that  it  seems  so 
to  those  only,  who  would  think  any  stutly 
unpleasant,  which  required  a  great  ap- 
I'lication  of  the  mind,  and  exertion  of 
the  memory.  I  ha\e  read  most  atter»- 
tively  the  two  tirst  volumes  of  Black- 
stone's  Coir.menfaries.  and  the  two  others 
will  require  much  less  attention.  I  am 
mu(  h  pleased  with  the  care  he  takes  to 
quote  his  authorities  in  the  margin, 
which  not  oidy  give  a  sai  ction  to  what 
he  asserts,  but  point  out  the  sources  to 
which  the  student  may  apply  for  more 
difiusivfc  knowledge.  1  have  opened  two 
common-place  book"*,  I  he  one  of  the  law, 
the  other  of  ora>oiy,  which  is  surely  too 
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much  neglected  by  our  modern  speakers. 
1  do  not  mciiji  the  popular  eloquence, 
wliich  cannot  be  tolerated  at  the  bar, 
but  that  correctness  of  style,  and  ele- 
gance of  method,  which  at  once  pleases 
and  persuades  the  hearer,  lint  I  must 
lay  aside  my  stu<lies  for  about  six  weeks, 
while  I  am  printing  my  Grammar,  froni 
which  a  good  deal  is  expected;  and  which 
I  must  endeavour  to  make  as  perfect  as  a 
human  work  can  be.  When  that  is 
finished,  1  shall  attend  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  very  constant]}',  and  shall  eitlier 
take  a  lodfjing  in  W^estminster,  or  accept 
the  invitation  of  a  fric-nd,  in  Duke  Street, 
who  has  made  me  an  obliging;  otler  of 
apartincnt>. 

1  am  sorry  the  characters  you  sent  me 
are  not  Persian  hut  Chinese,  which  I 
caimot  decipher  without  a  book,  which  I 
have  not  at  present,  but  tons  Chinois 
quMs  sont,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  them 
out,  when  the  weather  will  permit  me  to 
sit  in  the  Bodleian.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  would  advise  you  to  enquire  after  a 
jiative  of  China,  who  is  now  in  London  ; 
I  cannot  recollect  where  he  lodges,  but 
shall  know  when  1  come  to  town,  which 
\vill  be  to-morrow  or  Saturday.  I  shall 
be  at  Richardson's  till  my  Grammar  is 
finished,  unless  I  can  buy  a  set  of  cham- 
bers in  the  Temple,  which  I  fear  will  be 
ililhcult.  I  will  certainly  call  upon  you 
in  a  day  or  two.  On  one  of  the  Indian 
pictures  at  your  house,  there  was  a  beau- 
tiful copy  of  Persian  verses,  which  I  will 
beg  leave  to  transcribe,  and  should  be 
^lad  to  print  it,  with  a  translation,  in  the 
Appendix  to  my  Grammar.  I  have  not 
yet  had  my  Persian  proposals  engraved, 
but  when  you  write  to  your  brother,  you 
.would  much  oblige  me  by  desiring  him  to 
send  me  a  little  Persian  manuscript,  if  he 
.can  procure  it  without  much  trouble.  It 
}s  a  small  poem  which  1  intend  to  print; 
we  have  six  or  seven  copies  of  it  at  Ox- 
ford, but  if  I  had  one  in  my  possession, 
it  would  save  me  the  troui)le  of  transcrib- 
ing it.  I  have  inclosed  its  title  in  Persian 
and  English.  I  am  very  glad  that  your 
family  are  well.  I  wish  them  foy  upon 
every  occasion  ;  my  mother  and  sister  de- 
sire their  compliments  to  you,  and  1  am, 
,with  great  regard,  yours.  Sec. 


LETTER    CXXX. 

Mr.  Jones  to  Mr.  llawlins. 

November  5,  1771. 
T   Sir  ALT.   ever  gratefully  acknowledge, 

dear  Sir,  my  obligations  to  you  for  tht; 
trouble  you  take  in  inspecting  my  tri.^les. 
Had  Dryden  and  other  poets  met  with 
such  a  friend,  their  poems  would  have 
been  more  polished,  and  consequently 
more  fit  to  scz  the  light.  Your  observa- 
tions are  so  judicious,  that  I  wish  you 
had  not  been  so  sparing  of  them.  I  en- 
tirely approve  of  all  your  corrections, 
&c. 

As  to  the  years  in  which  the  poems 
were  written,  they  arc  certainly  of  no 
consequence  to  the  public;  but  (unless 
it  be  very  absurd)  I  would  wish  to  spe- 
cify them,  for  it  would  hurt  me  as  a  stu- 
dent at  the  bar,  to  have  it  thought  that 
I  continue  to  apply  myself  to  poetry; 
and  1  mean  to  insinuate  that  1  have 
given  it  up  for  several  years,  whicli  i 
must  explain  more  fully  in  the  preface. 
For  a  man  who  wishes  to  rise  in  the  law, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  no  other  ob- 
ject. 

LETTER    CXXXL 

Br.  Hunt  to  Mr.  Jones. 

Ch.  Church,  March  2,  177-i. 
Dear  Sir, 
T  iiETURN  you  my  hearty  thanks  for 
your  most  acceptable  present  of  your 
excellent  book  on  the  Asiatic  poetry.  I 
should  have  made  you  my  acknowledge- 
ments for  this  great  favour  before,  but 
1  have  been  so  entirely  engaged  in  read- 
ing the  book  (which  i  have  done  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end)  that  1  have 
not  had  time  to  thi.iK  of  its  worthy  au- 
thor any  otherwise,  than  by  tacitly  ad- 
miring, as  I  went  along,  his  exquisitely 
fine  parts,  and  wonderful  learning.  In- 
deed, so  engaging  is  the  beautiful  style 
of  this  admii.ible  performance,  and  so 
strikino-  the  observations  it  contains,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  for  a  person,  who 
has  any  taste  for  this  branch  of  litera- 
ture, when  he  has  once  taken  it  into  his 
hand,  to  lay  it  aside  again  without  giv- 
ing it  a  thorough  perusal.  I  find  you 
have  enriched  this  work  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  curious  quotations,  and  judicinu^ 
3  M  -1-  criticism. 
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criticisms,  as  well  as  \vitl>  tlie  addition  of     elegantly,  excites  admiration.     If  all  this 
sevornl  valuable  new  piece?,  since  y"U  fa-     had  bucn  accomplished  by  a  private  indi- 
voured    me  with   the   sijilit   of  it   before,     vidual,  he  would  have  uKTited  applause  ; 
and    the  pleasure  which  I  have  now  had     if  by  a  youth,  he  would  have  had  a  cUiini 
in  reading   it  has  been  in  proportion.     I     to  literary  honours;  bnl  when  to  the  title 
hope  this  new   key  to  the  Asiatic  poetry,     of  youth,  that  of  prince  is  added,  we  can- 
with  which  you  have  obliijed  the  worM,     not  too   highly  extol,  or  too  loudly  ap- 
will   not  be  suffered   to  rust   f;'r  want  of     plaud,  his  distinguished  merit, 
use;   but  that  it  will  prove,  what  you  in-         Many  years  are  elapsed  since  T  applied 
tended  it  to  be,  an  happy  instrument   in     myself  to  the  stvidy  of  your  learned  lan- 
the  hands  of  learned  and  inquisitive  men,     guage,  but  I  well  n  member  to  have  read 
for  unlocking   tlie  rich   trea>ures   of  wis-     in  it  with  great  delight,  the  heroic  poem 
dom  and  knowledsjc  which  have  bee n  pre-     of  Alonzo,  the  odes  of  Garcilasso,  an({ 
served  in  the    Hebrew,    Arabic,    Persic,     {he  humorous  stories  of  Cervantes  :   but  I 
and  the  other  Oriental    languages  ;    and     most  sinccvelv  declare,  that  I   never  pe- 
especially    the    Hebrew,    that    vem-rable     ruseti  a  more  elr<iant  or  pilshed  coinpo- 
channel,  through  which  the  sacred  com-     s  tion  than  the  translation  of  Sallust  ;  and 
positions  of  the   divinely  inspired   poets     I   readily  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the 
have     been     conveyed   down    to    us.       I     learned   author  in  his  preiace,    that  the 
hope  this  will  lind  you  well,  and  am,  &c.      Spanish  language  approaches  very  nearly 

to  the  dignity  of  the  Latin. 
P.  S.     I  have  seen  your  proposals  for         May  the  accomplished  youth  continue 
printing  the  mathematical   works  of  my     to  deserve  well   of  his  country  ami  man- 
worthy  friend,  your  late  father,  and  beg     kind,  and  establish   his  claim   to  distinc- 
to  be  of  the  number  of  your  subscribers. 


LETTER    CXXXIL 
Mr.  Jones  to  F.  P.  Bayer. 

Oct.  4,   l'r74. 


tion  above  all  the  princes  of  the  age!   If 
I  may  be  allowed  to  offer  my  sentiments, 
I   would  advise   him   to  study   most  dili. 
gei\ily  the  divine  works  of  Cicero,  which 
no    man,    in   my  opinion,    ever   perused 
without   improving  in  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom.    The  epistle  which  he  wrote  to  his 
brother  Quintus,  on  the  government  of  a 
T  CAN    scarcely   find    words   to   express     province,  deserves   to    be  daily   repeated 
■^  my    thanks  for   your  obliging   present     by    every   sovereign    in    the    world;    his 
of  a  most  betiutiful  and  splendid  copy  of    books  on  ofiices,  on  moral  ends,   and  the 
Sallust,  with  an  elegant  Spanish  transia-     Tusculan  question,  merit  a  hundred  pe- 
tion.      You   have  bestowed    upon  me,   a     rusals;   and   his  orations,  nearly  sixty  in 
private    untitled   indivit'lual,    an    honour     number,    deserve    to    be   translated    into 
which  heretofore  has  only  been  conferred     eveiy  European  language;  nor  do  I  scru- 
upon  great  monarchs,  and  illustrious  uni-     pie   to   aflirm,    that  his  sixteen  books  of 
versifies.      I    really  was  at  a  loss  to  de-     letters  to  Atticus,  are  superior  to  almost 
cide,  whether  I  should  begin  my  letter  by     all    histories,    that   of  Sallust  excepted, 
congratulating   you  on  haviixg  so  excel-     With  respect   to  your  own  compositions, 
lent  a  translator,  or  by  thanking  you  for     1  have  read  with  great  attention,  and  will 
this    agreeable    proof    of    your    rcmem-     again  read,    your  most  agreeable   book, 
brance.     I  look  lorward  to  the  increasing     I  aiu  informed  that  you  propose  giving  a 
splendour   which   the  arts  and.  sciences     Latin  translation  of  it,  and  I  hope  you 
must  aiiaii.,  in  a  country  where  the  sou     will  do  it  for  the  benetit  of  loieigners. 
of  the  king  possesses  genius  and   erudi-     I  si^c  nothing  in  it  which  requires  altera- 
tion capable  of  translating;  and  illustrat-     turn, — nothing  which   is  not  entitled  to 
ing  wiih  learned  notes,  the  first  of  the  Ro-     prai-se.     1  niuch  wish  that  you  would  pub- 
ni4ii  historians;  how  few  youths  amongst     lish  more  of  your  treatises  on  the,  anti- 
the  nobility  in  other  countries  possess  the     quities  of  Asia  and  Africa.     1  am  confi- 
requisite  ability  or  inclination   for  such  a     dent  they  would   be   most  acceptable    to 
task!    The  his"^tory  of  Sallust  is  a  per-     such  as  study  those  subjects.     1  have  on- 
formance  of  great   depth,   wisdom,   and     ly  for  the  present  to  conclude,  by  bidding 
dignity:  to  understand  it  well,  is  no  small     you  farewell  in  my  own  name,  and  that 
praise;   to  explain   it    properly,    is  still     of  the  republic  of  letters. — farewell, 
more  commeudiible;  but  to  translate  it 
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LETTER    CXXXIII. 

3//-.  Jones  to  Lard  AUhorpe. 


prefer  ihe  more  violent  sport  of  the  Asi- 
atics, who  inclobc  a  whole  district  with 
toils,  unci  then  atuicii  the  tigers  and  leo- 
])ar(!s  with  javi-.liub,  lo  the  suimJ  of  trum- 
ptti  and  clarions.  Of  unisic,  1  conclude, 
My  dpar  Lord,  'R:\r.\i,  Dec.  23,  lI'iT.       y(,u    i^j^vo  as  much  at  Althorpe,   as   your 

T  TOLD  you,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  lieart  can  desire  ;  I  mi^ht  here  have  more 
of  sccini;  vi>u  in  London,  that  it  was  than  my  cars  could  bi-ar,  or  my  mind 
doubtful  whether  1  should  pass  my  vaca-  conceive,  for  we  have  with  us  La  M'jlte, 
lion  at  Amstf'rdam  or  ai  Bath;  the  naiaiis  Fischrr,  Ranzziri  ;  but,  as  I  live  in  the 
of  tht;  hot  springs  have  prevailed,  you  house  of  my  old  master,  Evans,  whom 
see,  over  the  nymphs  of  tin*  lakes,  and  I  you  remember,  I  am  satisfied  with  his 
have  been  drinking  the  waters  lor  a  harp,  which  I  prefer  to  the  Thebun  lyre, 
month,  with  no  less  pleasure  than  advan-  as  much  as  I  prefer  Wales  to  ancient  or 
tage  to  my  health;   the  improvement  of     modern  Egypt. 

which  I  ascribe,  however,  in  great  mea-  I    was  this  morning  with  Wilkes,   who 

sure,  to  my  regular  exercise  on  the<lowns,     shewed  me  a  letter  lately  written  to  him 
and  to  abstinence  from  ar.y  study  that  re-     from    Paris,   by  Diderot;   as  I  have  you 


quires  too  much  exertion  of  the  mind.  I 
should  have  seated  indeed  in  Holland 
from  town  to  town,  and  a  little  voyage 
would  have  dissipated  my  bile,  if  I  had 
any :  but  that  scheme  1  must  postpone 
till  another  winter,  and  have  sent  an  ex- 
cuse to  my  Dutch  friend  who  expected 
me. 

As  I  came  hither  entirely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recreatinsi;  my  exhausted  spirits 
and  strengthening  n)y  stomach,  1  have 
abstained  with  some  reluctance  from  danc- 
ing, an  amusenunt  which  I  am  as  fond 
of  as  ever,  but  which  would  be  too  heat- 
ing for  a  water-drinker  ;  and  as  for  the 
idler  diversions  of  a  public  place,  they 


know  a  quick  memory,  I  brought  away 
the  substance  of  it,  and  give  it  to  you  in 
a  translation  almost  literal  : — "  Friend 
"  Wilkes,  it  delights  me  to  hear  that  you 
"  still  have  sulTicient  employment  for 
"  your  active  mind,  without  which  you 
"  cannot  long  be  happy.  I  have  just 
*'  re:id  the  several  speeches  which  you 
"  have  delivered  on  the  subject  of  your 
"present  war  against  the  provincials; 
"  they  are  full  of  eloquence,  force,  and 
"  dignity.  I  too  have  composed  a  speech 
"  on  the  same  subject,  which  1  would 
"  deliver  in  your  senate,  had  I  a  seat  ii\ 
"  it. — I  will  wave  for  the  present,  my 
"  countrymen,   all   considerations  of  the 


have  not  the  recommendation  of  novelty,     "  justice  or  injustice  of  the  measures  you 


without  which  they  cannot  long  please. 
You,  my  dear  friend,  are  in  the  mean 
lime  relaxing  yourself,  from  the  severer 
pur>iuits  of  science  and  civil  knowledge, 
w.tii  the  healthy  and  manly  exercise  of 
the  field,  from  wiiich  you  will  return 
with  a  keener  appetite  to  the  noble  least 
which  the  Aluses  are  again  preparing  for 
you  at  Cambridge.  And  here,  by  way 
of  parcnthciis,  I  must  tell  you  that  I 
joined  a  small  party  of  hunters  the  othsr 
morning,  and  was  in  at  the  death  of  a 
hare  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  think 
hare-hunting  a  very  dull  exercise,  and  fit 
rather  for  a  huntress  than  a  mighty  hunt- 
er, rather  tor  Diana  than  Orion.      Had  I 


'  are  pursuing;  I  well  know  that  to  be 
'*  an  improper  topic  at  the  time  when  the 
"  public  welfare  is  immediately  con- 
"  cerned.  I  will  not  even  question  at 
•'  present  your  power  to  reduce  an  ex- 
"  asperated  and  desperate  people;  bi.t 
"  Consider,  I  entreat  you,  that  you  are 
"  surrounded  by  nations  by  whom  you 
"are  detested;  and  say,  for  Heaven's 
"  sake,  how  long  you  will  give  them  rea- 
"  son  to  laugh  at  th.e  ridiculous  figure 
"you  are  making. — This  is  my  ha- 
"  ran^ue;  it  is  thort  in  words,  but  exien- 
"  sive  in  meaning." — So  far,  my  deir 
Lord,  we  have  no  reason  to  censure  the 
thoughts   or  expressions  of  the    learned 


the  taste  and  vigour  of  Actaeon,  without  Encyclopedist;  what  follows  is  so  profli- 
his  indiscreet  curiosity,  m>  game  would  gate,  that  I  would  not  transcribe  it,  if  I 
be  the  stag  or  the  fox,  and  1  should  leave  were  not  sure  that  you  would  join  with 
the  bare  in  peace,  without  sending  her  to  me  in  conJemning  it.  "  as  to  yourself, 
her  many  fiiends.  This  heresy  of  mine  "  (he  adds,)  be  cheerful,  drink  the  best 
may  arise  from  my  fondness  for  ev-^ry  "  wines,  keep  the  gayest  company,  and 
thing  vast,  and  my  disdain  ot  every  thing  "  should  you  be  inclined  to  a  tender  pas- 
little  ;   and  for  the  same  reason,  1  should  "  sion,  address  yourself  to  such  women 
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**  as  malce  the  least  resistance;  they  are 
*•  as  amusin(»  and  as  intercstini];  as 
**  others.  One  lives  with  ihem  without 
*'  anxiety,  and  quits  them  witliout  re- 
"  grit." — I  want  words,  Ditierot,  to  ex- 
press the  baseness,  the  folly,  the  l)rufa- 
lity  of  this  sentiment.  I  am  no  cynic, 
but  as  fond  as  any  man  at  Paris  of 
cheerful  company,  and  of  such  pleasures 
as  a  man  ot  viitue  neni  not  blush  to  en- 
joy; but  if  the  philosophy  of  the  French 
academicians  be  comprised  in  your  ad- 
vice to  your  fri'jiid  Wilkes,  keep  it  to 
yourself,  aud  to  such  as  you.  I  am  of 
a  dillercnt  sect,  lie  concludes  his  letter 
with  some  professions  of  regard,  and  with 
a  recommendation  of  a  youn;^  French- 
man, who  told  Wilkes  some  speeches  of 
Diderot  to  the  Empress  of  llussia,  which 
you  sliall  hear  at  some  other  time.  I 
am  interrupted,  and  mun  lca\c  you  with 
reluctance  till  the  morninir. 


LETTER    CXXXIV. 
Edmund  Biirle  to  3Ir.Jo/ics. 

My  dear  Sir,  -"^lardi  1'2,  1779. 

T  GIVE  you  many  thanks  for  your  most 

ohlii:in<j  and  valuable  present,  and 
feel  mvself  extremely  honoured  by  this 
mark  of  your  friendship.  My  tust  lei- 
sure will  be  employed  in  an  attentive  pe- 
rusal of  an  author,  who  had  merit  enough 
lo  fill  up  a  part  of  yours,  and  whom  you 
liave  maile  accessible  to  me  with  an  case 
and  advantage,  which  t^ne  so  many  years 
disused  lo  Greek  literature  as  I  have 
been,  could  not  otherwi-e  have.  Isaius 
is  an  author  f)f  whom  I  know  nothing 
but  by  fame;  1  am  sure  that  any  idea  I 
had  trom  thence  conceived  of  him,  will 
not  be  at  all  lessened  by  seeing  him  in 
your  tian-ilalioii.  I  do  not  know  how  it 
has  happened,  that  orators  have  hitherto 
fared  worse  in  the  hands  of  the  transla- 
tors, than  even  the  poets;  I  never  could 
bear  to  read  a  transbiion  of  Cicero. 
Demosthenes  suffers  I  think  somewhat 
less; — but  he  suffers  greatly;  so  much, 
that  I  must  say,  that  no  English  reader 
could  vvell  conceive  from  whence  he  had 
acquired  the  reputation  of  the  lirst  of 
orators.  I  am  satisfied  that  there  is  now 
an  eminent  exception  to  this  rule,  and  I 
sincerely  congratulate  the  public  on  that 
acquisition,  I  am,  with  the  greatest  truth 
and  regard,  my  dear  5fir,  your,  &c. 


LETTER     CXXXV. 

3Jr.  Jones  to  l^ord  Althorpe. 

Tenipip,  Oct.  13,    177S. 
"jV/Tv    dear   Lord,   captain,    and    friend, 
(of  all   which  titles  no  man  enter- 
tains a  Juster  idea  than   yourself,)   how 
shall    I    express  the  delight  which  ymir 
letter  from  Warley  camp  has  given   me? 
I  cannot  sufiicicntly  regret,  that  I  was  so 
long  deprived   of  that  pleasure;  for,  in- 
tending to    be  in  London  soon  after  the 
circuit,   1  luid  neglected  to  leave  any  di- 
rections   hereabout  my  letters;  so   that; 
yours  has   lain  almost  a  month  upon  my 
table,  where  I   found  it  yesterday  on  my 
return   from   the    country.     I   ought  in- 
deed to  have  written  first  to  you,  because 
I   was  a    rambler,  you  stationary ;    and 
because  the  pen  has  been  my  peculiar  in- 
strument, as  the  sword    has   been  yours 
this  summer:  but  the  agitation  of  forensic 
business,  and  the  sort  of  society  in  which 
I   have  been  forced    to  live,  afforded  me 
few  moments  of  leisure,  except  those  iu 
which    nature    calls    for   perfect    repose, 
and  the  spirits  exhausted  with  fatigue  re- 
quire immediate   reparation.       I   rejoice 
to  see  that  you  are  a  votary,  as  Archilo- 
ens  savs  td'  himself,  both  uf  the   Muses 
anil  of  Mars;   nor  do  I  believe  that  a  let- 
ter full   of  more   manly   sentiments,    or 
written    with   more    unaffected    elegance, 
than  yours,  has  often   been  sent    from  a 
camp.     You   know   I   have  set  my  mind 
on  your  being  a  fine  speaker  in  next  par- 
liament,  in   the   cause  of  true   constitu- 
tional  liberty,  and  your  letters  convince 
me  that  I  shall  not  be  disappointed.     To 
this    great    object,    both    for  your    own. 
glory  and  your  country's  good,  your  pre- 
sent'military  station  will  contribute  not  a 
little:    for  a    soldier's   life   naturally  in- 
spires   a  certain    spirit    and    confidence, 
without  which    the   finest  elocution    will 
not  have  a  full   effect.     Not   to  mention 
Pericles,  Xenophon,  Caesar,  and  a  hun- 
dred   other  eloquent  soldiers  among    the 
ancients,  I  am  persuaded  that  Pitt  (whom 
by  the  way  I  am  far  from  comparing  to 
Pericles)  acquired  his  forcible  manner  in 
the  field   where   he  carried  the  colours. 
This  1  mention  in  addition  to  the  advan- 
tages of  your   present   situation,    which 
you  very  justly  point  out:  uor  can  I  thin-k 
your    summer    in    any   respect   uselessly 
spent,   since  our  constitution  has  a   gofxi 
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ciffi-iicr  in  ;i  well-rcmilatcd    inilili;),   ofJi- 
ccrcti    by  nu-n   who   love    tlieir  country: 
and   »  miliiiii  so  remilated,   may  in  due 
time  bo  the  means  ot"  tliiiuiing  the  lormi- 
duble  standing  armv,  it  not  olcxtinj^uibh- 
in£T  it.     Captain  ***  is   one  of  ttie  wor- 
tliiest,  as  well  as  tallest  ni'^u  in  the  kini^- 
dom  ;     i)ut    he,    and    his   Socrates,     Dr. 
Jolinson,  have  such  prejudices  in  politics, 
thiit  one   must  be   upon  one's   auard   in 
their  company,   if  one  wishes  to  preserve 
till  ir    good   opinion.      By   the   way,    the 
Dean  of  Gloucester  has   printed  a  work, 
which    he    thinks    a   full   confutation    of 
Locke's  Theory  of  Government  ;   aiul  his 
second  volume  will  contain  a  new  Theory 
of  his  own  :   of  this,  wh*  n  we  meet.  The 
disaopointment  to  which  you  allude,  and 
concerning  which  vou  say  so  many  friend- 
ly things  tome,  is  not  yet  certain.     JMy 
competitor    is    not   yet   named  ;     many 
doubt   whether  he  will    be  ;    I   think  he 
will    not,  unless    the   ('hanccllor  should 
press  it  strongly.     It  is  still   the  opinion 
and  wish  of  the  bar,  that  I  siiould  be  the 
man.       I     believe     the   minister    hardly 
knows  his  own  mind.      I    cannot  legally 
be  appointed  till  January,  or  next  month 
at  soonest,   because  lam  not  a  barrister 
of  five  years  standing  till  that  time  :    now 
many  believe  that   they  keep   the    place 
open  for  me   till  I  am  qualified.      I   cer- 
tainly wish  to  have  it,  because  I  wish  to 
have   twenty   thousand     ])ounds    in    my 
pocket  before  I  am  eight-and-thirty  years 
old  ;  aiid  then  1  might  contribute  in  some 
little  digree  towards  the  service  of  m}' 
country  in  parliament,  as  well  as  at  the 
bar,  without  selling  my  liberty  to  a  pa- 
tron, as  too  many  of  my  profession   are 
not  ashamed  of  doing  ;  and  I  might  be  a 
speaker  in  the  house  of  commons  in  the 
full   vigour  and    maturity   of   mj'   age : 
whereas,  in  the  slow  career  of  Westmin- 
ster-hall, I  should  not  perhaps,  even  with 
the  best  success,  acfiuire  the  same  inde- 
pendent station,    till    the  age  at  which 
Cicero  was  killed.     But  be  assured,  my 
dear  lord,  that  if  the  minister  be  offended 
at  the  style  in  which  I   have  spoken,  do 
speak,   and  will  speak,  of  public  affairs, 
and   on    that  acct)unt   should    refuse   to 
give  me  the  judgeship,  1  shall  not  be  at 
all   mortified,   having  already  a  very  de- 
dent  competence,  without  a  debt,    or  a 
care  of  any  kind.      I  will    not    break  in 
upon  you  at  Warley  unexpectedly  ;   but 
whenever  you   find  it   most  convenient, 


let  me  knou',   and  I   will  be  with  you  ia 
less  than  two  hours. 


LETTER     CXXXVr. 

31r.  Juiici  to  Lord  Althmpc. 

'I'cniplc,  Feb.  -i,  1 7S0. 
'T'liF.  public  i)iety  having  given  me  ih:9 
atternoon  what  I  rarely  can  obtain,  a 
short  intermission  of  business,  can  I 
employ  my  leisure  more  agreeably  thaii 
in  writing  to  my  friend  ?  I  shall  send 
my  letter  at  random,  not  knowing 
whether  you  are  at  Altborpe  or  at  Buck- 
ingham,  but  per^uadlng  myself  that  it 
will  iind  you  without  much  delay.  Mav 
1  congratulate  you  and  our  country  on 
your  entrance  upon  the  great  career  of 
public  life?  If  there  ever  was  a  time- 
when  men  of  spirit,  sense,  and  virtue, 
ought  to  stand  lorth,  it  is  the  present. 
I  am  informed,  that  you  have  attended 
some  county  meetings,  and  are  on  some 
committees.  Did  you  find  it  neces- 
sary  or  convenient  to  speak  on  the 
state  of  the  nation  ?  It  is  a  nobU: 
subject,  and  with  your  knowledge  as 
welt  as  judgment,  you  will  easilv  ac- 
quire habits  uf  eloquence;  but  lutbit.'i 
they  are,  no  less  than  playing  on  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  or  handling  a  pencil : 
and  as  the  best  musicians  and  finest 
painrcrs  began  with  playing  sometimes 
out  ot  tune  and  drawing  out  of  piopor- 
tion,  so  the  greatest  orators  must  lietriu 
with  leaving  some  periods  unfinished, 
and  perhaps  with  sitting  down  in  the 
middle  <d"  a  sentence.  It  is  only  bv 
continued  use  that  a  speaker  learns  to 
express  his  ideas  with  precision  and 
soundness,  and  to  provide  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  period  for  the  conclusion  of 
it:  but  to  this  facility  of  spenking,  the 
habit  of  writing  rapidly  contributes  in  a 
wondei-ful  degree.  I  would  particularly 
impress  this  truth  upon  your  mind,  my 
dear  friend,  becau'<e  I  am  fully  convinc- 
ed that  an  Englishman's  real  import- 
ance in  his  country,  will  always  be  in  a 
compound  ratio  of  his  virtue,  his  know- 
ledge, and  his  eloquence;  without  all  of 
which  qualifies  little  real  utility  can  re- 
sult from  either  of  them  aj)arl;  and  lara 
no  less  persuaded,  that  a  virtuous  and 
knowing  man,  who  has  no  natural  impe- 
diment, may  by  habit  acquire  perfect 
eloquence,    as    certainly   as   a    hcalihy 
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roan  wlio  has  the  use  of  his  muscles,  may 
le:iin  to  swim  or  to  scute.  \Vhen  shail 
AVe  niet't,  imd  vvheir,  that  v  o  mav  talk 
over  th(.se  ami  nther  matters?  There 
are  some  topics  which  will  be  move  pro- 
perly discussed  in  conversation  than  up- 
on paper,  I  mean  on  account  of  their 
Copiousness;  for  believe  me  I  should 
lujt  be  concerned,  if  all  that  I  write  were 
ropit-d  at  tlie  poat-ofiice,  and  read  bt-forp 
ilie  king  in  ciunicil.  ♦•*♦«•* 
At  the  same  time  I  solemnly  declare,  that 
1  will  not  enlist  under  the  banners  of  a 
party:  a  declaration  which  is  1  believe 
useless,  because  no  jvarty  would  receive  a 
man,  deternnned  as  I  am  to  think  for 
himself,  'i'o  you  alone,  my  friend,  and  to 
your  interests,  I  am  lirmly  attached,  both 
from  early  habil  and  from  mature  rcoson, 
from  ancient  affer  tion  uncl;ano(d  for  a 
sinjile  moment,  and  from  a  full  conviction 
that  such  afltction  was  well  placed.  The 
views  and  wishes  of  all  other  men,  I  will 
analyze  and  weigh  with  that  suspicion  and 
slowness  of  belief,  which  my  expeiience, 
such  as  it  is,  has  taught  me;  and  to  be 
more  particular,  allhough  I  will  be  jealous 
of  the  rc<^nl  part  of  our  constitution,  and 
aK\a}s  lend  an  arm  towards  resiraiiung 
its  proud  waves  within  due  limits,  yet  my 
most  vigilant  anil  strenm!us  el]'"ris  shall 
bedivecleil  against  any  oligarchy  that  may 
rise:  being  convinced,  that  on  tlic  popular 
jiart  of  e\ery  government  depends  its  real 
force,  the  obligation  of  its  laws,  its  wel- 
fare, its  «tcuriiy,  its  peimanence.  1  have 
been  led  insensibly  to  write  more  sei  iously 
than  1  hiid  intended;  my  letters  shall  not 
always  be  so  dull  ;  but  with  so  many 
public  causes  of  grief  or  of  resentment, 
who  can  at  all  times  be  gay  r 


of  the  University,  which  is  a  very  noble 
ore,  forbidding  me  to  solicit  votes  for  my- 
sell,  I  have  not  been  at  liberty  even  to 
apply  to  inanv  persons  whom  it  is  both 
a  |)leasure  and  honour  to  know.  Your  un- 
solicited approbation  is  a  great  vevvard  of 
my  past  toil  in  my  literary  career,  and  no 
small  incentive  to  future  exertions.  As 
to  my  integrit)-,  of  which  you  are  pleased 
to  express  a  -good  opinion,  it  has  not  yet 
bet  n  tried  by  anv  very  stror.g  temptations;  ' 
1  hope  it  will  resist  tliem  if  any  be  thrown 
in  my  way.  This  only  i  niiiy  say  (and  I 
think  without  a  boast)  that  my  ambition 
was  aKvays  very  much  bounded,  and  that 
my  views  are  already  attained  by  proles" 
bional  success  adequate  to  my  highest  ex- 
pectations. Perhaps  1  shall  not  bethought 
very  unambitious,  if  1  add,  that  my  great 
object  of  imitation  is  Mr.  Selden;aiid  that 
if  I  could  obtain  the  same  honour  which 
was  conferred  on  him,  1  should,  like  him, 
devote  the  rest  of  my  life  to  the  service  of 
my  constituents  and  my  country,  to  the 
practice  of  an  useful  profession,  and  to 
the  uni  emitted  study  of  our  English  laws, 
history,  and  literature.  To  be  approved 
by  you,  and  such  men  as  you  (if  many 
such  could  be  (ound),  would  be  a  sufficient 
reward  to,  ^c. 

P.  P.  Permit  me  to  add  an  ode  printed 
(but  not  publibhe(i)  btfore  the  present 
C(  mpetition,  and  at  a  time  when  I  ^hould 
have  been  ceriamly  made  a  judge  in  India, 
by  the  kindness  of  Lord  Norih,  if  any 
appointment  had  taken  place.  It  proves 
sufficiently  that  no  views  or  connections 
can  prevent  me  from  declaring  my  honest 
sentiments  when  I  think  they  may  be 
usclul  to  my  country. 


LETTER      CXXXVir. 


LETTER     CXXXVIIL 


•Vr.  Jones  to  the  llfv,  E.  Cuit'dTight. 

Larr.b's  Euildirgs,  Ttmplc,  May  16,  17&0. 
I)ear  Sir, 
OiNCE  my  friends  have  dedar.Ml  me  a 

canili<iate  -tor  the  very  honourable 
seat  which  Sir  Roger  New digate  intuuls 
to  vacate,  I  have  recei\ed  many  flatter- 
ing testimonies  of  regard  from  several  re- 
spectable persons  ;  but  your  letter,  dated 
May  Slh,  which  I  did  not  receive  till  this 
morning,  is,  without  a  c('mpliment,  the 
fairest  and  most  pleasing  fruit  of  the  com- 
petition in  which  1  am  engaged,    'i  he  rule 


Mr.  Jones  to  Dr.  Whedcr. 

INIy  dear  Sir,  September^,  ITSO. 

T^iJii  parliament  being  suddenlv  dissolv- 
ed, 1  must  beg  you,  as  one  of  my  best 
and  truest  friends,  to  nitike  it  known  in 
the  University,  that  I  decline  giving  tba 
learned  body  any  further  trouble,  and  am 
heartily  sorry  for  that  which  has  already 
been  given  them.  It  is  needless  to  add, 
Mfhal  you  well  know,  that  I  should  never 
have  been  the  lir^^t  to  have  troubled  them 
at  all.  I  always  thought  a  delegation 
to  puriiament  from  so  respectable  a  so- 
ciety, 
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ciety,  a  laudahle  object  of  true  nmbition  ; 
but  I  considered  it  as  a  (listarit  object, 
as  a  reward  of  loni;  labour  aud  meritori- 
ous service  ill  our  country:  and  I  con- 
ceived, that,  had  I  filled  a  judge's  seat  in 
India,  with  the  approb;ition  ot'mv  coun- 
trymen, I  might  on  my  return  be  fixed  on 
as  a  proper  representative  of  the  Univer- 
sity. Had  not  that  happened  which  you 
know,  I  should  no  rmire  have  thought  of 
standinr^  now,  than  of  asking  for  a  peer- 
ape.  As  to  principles  in  politics,  if  my 
success  at  Oxford,  at  any  future  time, 
<lepend  upon  a  change  of  thorn,  my  cause 
is  hopeless:  I  cannot  alter  or  conceal  them 
without  abandoning  eith^^r  my  reason  or 
my  integrity  ;  the  fust  of  which  is  my  only 
guide,  and  the  second  my  chief  comfort 
in  this  passage  through  life.  Were  I  in- 
clined to  boii'-t  of  any  tiling,  I  should  cer- 
tainly boast  of  making  those  juinciples  my 
rule  of  conduct,  which  I  learned  from  th'j 
best  of  men  in  ancier.t  and  modern  times  ; 
and  which,  my  reason  teils  me,  arc  con- 
tlucive  to  the  happiness  of  mankind.  As 
to  jrtfit,  I  am  certainly  not  hostile  to  the 
ministers,  from  whom  I  have  received 
obligations;  but  I  cannot  in  conscience 
approve  lhe\r  Measures. 


LETTER     CXXXIX. 
Mr.  Jones  to  the  Bidop  of  St.  Asaph. 

My  Lord,  Nivember  23,  ITSO. 

"JLJad  I  not  been  prevented  by  particular 

"*■  business  from  writing  to  your  lord- 
ship en  Tuesday  evening  and  yesterday,  I 
would  have  informed  you  before,  that  we 
had  done  ourselves  the  honour  (and  a 
very  great  one  we  sliall  ever  esteem  it)  of 
electing  your  lordship  9.  member  of  oijr 
club*.  The  election  was  of  course  una- 
nimous, and  it  was  carried  with  the  sin- 
cere approbation  and  eagerness  of  all  pre- 
sent. I  am  sorry  to  ad<l,  that  Lord  Cam- 
den  and  the  Bishop  of  Chestert  were  re- 
jected.    When    bishops  and   chancellors 

*  Generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Turk's- 
Head  Club,  held  \n  Geiard  Street,  Soho.  The 
establishment  of  this  chib  was  first  |)iup')sed  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  Biuke  and  Johnson,  and 
the  orij^inal  members  of  it  were  the  friends  of 
these  three.  The  number  o#m'-;mbers  was  gi-a- 
dually  increased  to  fortj',  comprehending  men 
of  the  most  distinguished  characters,  aad  eminent 
for  their  iearnmg,  talents,  and  abilities, 

f  Dr.  Porteus, 
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honour  us  with  offering  to  dine  with  ns  at 
a  tnv.rn,  it  seems  very  extraordinary  that 
we  should  ever  reject  such  an  Dlll-r;  but 
there  is  nf)  reasoning  on  the  caprice  of 
men.  Of  our  club  I  will  only  say,  that 
then-  is  no  branch  of  humnt\  knowledoe, 
on  which  some  of  our  members  arc  not 
citpable  (if  givmg  information,  and  1  trust 
that  as  the  honour  will  be  ours,  so  your 
lordship  will  receive  some  i)ieasure  from 
the  company  once  a  fortnight,  of  some  of 
our  first  writers  and  critics,  -as  well  as  our 
most  virtuous  senators  and  accomplished 
men.  I  think  myself  hiiiljly  honoured  in 
having  been  a  member  of  this  society  near 
ten  years,  and  chiefly  in  having  contribut- 
ed to  add  such  names  to  the  number  of 
our  friends  as  thosfs  of  your  lordship  and 
lord  Allhorpe.  I  spoke  yesterday  in  West- 
minster-hall  for  two  hours  and  ;i  half,  on 
a  knotty  point  of  law,  and  t!:is  morning 
for  above  an  hour,  on  a  very  inlerestin» 
pul)!ic  question;  to-morrow  I  mustar^ue 
a  great  cause,  and  am  therefore  obliged 
to  conclude  with  assuring  your  lordship, 
that  1  am,  with  the  highest,  &cc. 


LETTER    CXL. 
The  Bishop  of  Si.  Asaph*  to  Mr.  Jones, 

Dear  Sir,  Nov.  3, 1781. 

A  LKTTEii  from  you  is  always  wel- 
come, come  socmer  or  later  ;  yet  [ 
cannot  help  rejoicing  at  that  cea^tiCss 
hurry  of  business,  which  occasioned  your 
dela^  in  writing,  and  made  me  lose  a  very 
valuable  visit.  Riches  and  reputation, 
after  shewing  a  little  coyness  at  first,  are 
now  making  their  advances  at  a  very 
great  rate,  and  will  soon  be  as  lavish  of 
their  charms  as  you  could  wish  ;  yet  I 
know  you  think  too  liberally,  to  let  either 
your  friends  or  your  liberty  suffer  by  their 
engrossing  you  too  much. 

1  thank  you  for  the  nuptial  ode,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  incorrectness,  which 
you  need  not  complain  of,  is  the  most  ge- 
nuine imitation  of  Pindar  f  have  ever 
seen.  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  assent 
to  your  criticism  on  the  word  rcplete,i\\3kt 
it  is  never  used  in  a  good  sense.  Were  it 
left  to  me,  I  would  use  it  in  no  sense. 
It  has  but  little  meaning.  It  was  never 
naturalized  in  conversation,  or  in  prose, 
and  I  think  makes  no  figure  in  verse. 


Dr.  Shipley. 


I  have 
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Iliave  another  present  of  value  totlumk 
•you  for, — your  Essay  on  the  Law  of  Bail- 
ments. To  own  the  tr-jth,  your  name  to 
the  advertisement  made  me  impaticnr, 
and  I  had  sent  for  it  and  read  it  before. 
]t  appears  to  me  to  be  clear,  just,  and  ac- 
curate, 1  mean  as  clear  as  the  subject  will 
permit.  My  want  of  hiw  language,  and 
perhaps  of  a  logiil  uiulerstanding,  made 
me  feel  great  dilliculty  in  following  you 
through  your  very  ingenious  distinctions 
and  consequences,  of  which  I  thought  I 
could  perceive  the  solidity.  1  i'eretell  that 
this  will  be  your  last  work.  For  the  fu- 
ture your  business  and  the  public  will 
allow  you  to  write  no  more. 

Though  I  fear  it  will  not  be  consistent 
with  your  employment  in  Westminster- 
hall,  I  cannot  help  telling  you,  that  for 
as  many  <lays  as  you  can  spare  between 
this  time  and  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
\ou  will  find  a  warm  bed,  and  a  hearty 
welcome  at  Chilbolton.  .Mrs.  Shipley  and 
licr  (laughters  desire  iheir  compliments, 
*iid  join  in  the  invitation.  I  am,  ivc. 


LETTER     CXLI. 


]\Ir.  Junes  to  Lord  Jltkorpe. 


O 


January  5,  1"8-. 

La  hclla  cosa  il  far  mieiitc  !  This 
was  my  exclamation,  my  dear  Lord, 
on  the  l'2th  of  last  month,  when  1  found 
myself,  as  I  thought,  at  liberty  to  be  a 
rambler,  or  an  idler,  or  any  thing  I  pleas- 
cd :  but  my  nial  di  gola  took  ample  re- 
vtn^e  tor  my  abase  and  cuntempi  ot  it, 
whe.i  I  wrote  to  you,  by  confining  me 
tucLe  da\ s  w\l\i  a  fever  and  (juinsey:  and 
1  am  now  so  crampetl  by  the  approaching 
SLSiion  at  Oxford,  that  I  cannot  make  any 
long  excursion.  I  inclose  my  tragical 
song  of  "  a  shepherdess  going,"  with 
Mui/anti's  nuK-ic,  of  whicii  my  opinion  at 
present  is,  that  the  modulation  is  very  ar- 
tilicial,  and  the  harmor.y  good,  but  tiiut 
Pergolesi  (whom  the  modern  Italians  are 
such  puppies  as  to  undervalue)  would 
have  made  it  more  pathetic  and  hturt- 
rcndin^,  if  1  may  compose  such  word,  i 
long  to  hear  it  sung  by  Mrs.  I'oyntz. 
Pray  present  the  inclosed,  in  my  name, 
to  Lady  Althorpe.  I  hojie  that  I  shall 
in  a  short  time   b.-  able  to  thinly  of  you, 


v>hen  I  read  these  cliarming  lines  of  Ca- 
tullus t : 

And  soon  to  be  completely  blest, 
Scxin  maj-  a  yomip:  Toiqiiatus  rise; 

Who,  hanging  oh  his  motlier's  breast. 
To  liis  known  sire  shall  turn  his  eyes, 

Out-strctch  his  infant  arms  awhile, 

Half  ope  his  little  lips  and  smile. 

( Frinlcd  Translalion.j 

What  a  beautiful  picture!  can  Domi- 
nichiuo  equal  il  ?  How  weak  are  all  arts 
in  coini)arison  of  poetry  and  rhetoric! 
Instead  however  of  Torquatus  I  would 
read  Spcncerus.  Do  you  not  think  that  I 
have  discovered  vhe  true  use  of  the  fine 
arts,  namely,  in  relaxing  the  mind  after 
toil  ?  Man  was  born  ior  labour ;  his  con- 
figuration, his  passions,  his  restlessness, 
all  prove  it ;  but  labour  would  wear  him 
out,  and  the  purpose  of  it  be  defeated,  if 
he  had  not  intervals  o{ pleasure ;  and  un- 
less that  pleasure  be  inuueent,  both  he  and 
society  must  suffer.  Now  what  pleasures 
are  more  harmless,  if  they  be  nothing 
else,  than  those  afforded  by  polite  arts  and 
polite  literature?  Love  was  given  us  by 
the  Author  of  our  being  as  the  reward  of 
virtue,  and  the  solace  of  care ;  but  the 
base  and  sordid  (ormb  of  artificial,  (which 
I  oppose  to  natural^)  society  in  whicli 
we  live,  have  encircled  that  heavenly  rose 
with  so  many  thorns,  that  the  wealthy 
alone  can  gather  it  with  prudence.  On 
the  other  hand,  mere  pleasure,  to  which 
the  idle  are  not  justly  entitled,  soon  sa- 
tiates, and  leaves  a  vacuity  ni  the  mind 
more  unpleasant  than  actual  i)ain.  A 
just  mixture,  or  interchange  of  labour 
and  pleasure,  appears  alone  conducive 
to  such  happine>s  as  this  life  aflords. 
larewell.  I  have  no  room  to  add  my 
useless  name,  and  still  more  useless  pro- 
fessions of  friendship. 

+  Tbe  original  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Jones:— 
']"orquatus  volo  parvulus, 
Matris  e  premio  siue 
Porrijiens  tcneras  manus, 
Dnlce  rideat  ad  pairerti, 
Suni-hiante  label  I'j. 


Sect.  V. 
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LETTER     CXEII. 


Mr,  Jones  to  Mr.  Thomas  Ycales. 


Lamb's  Buildings,  s\\>x\\  2.),   ITS'J. 


Sir, 


Tt  was  not  till  within  tlicse  very  few  days 
that  I  received,  on  my  return  from  the 
circuit,  your  obliging  letter,  dated  the 
iSth  (jf  March,  which,  had  I  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  received  earlier,  I 
should  have  made  a  jioint  of  answering 
immediately.  The  society  for  constitu- 
tional information,  by  electing  me  one  of 
their  members,  will  confer  upon  me  au 
honour,  which  I  am  wholly  unconscious 
of  deserving,  but  which  is  so  flattering  to 
me,  that  I  accept  of  their  oiler  with  plea- 
sure and  gratitude.  I  should  indeed  long 
ago  have  testitied  my  regard  for  so  useful 
an  institution  by  an  otRr  of  my  humble 
service  in  promoting  it,  if  I  had  not  really 
despaired  in  mv  present  situation  of  be- 
ing able  to  attend  your  meetings  us  often 
as  I  should  ardently  wish. 

Rly  future  life  shall  certainly  be  devot- 
ed to  the  support  of  that  excellent  con- 
stitution, which  it  is  the  object  of  your 
society  to  unfold  and  elucidate;  and  from 
this  resolution  long  and  deliberately  made, 
no  prospects,  no  connections,  no  station 
here,  or  abroad,  no  fear  of  danger,  or 
hope  of  advantage  to  myself,  shall  ever 
deter  or  allure  me. 

A  form  of  govcrnmoiit  so  apparentl)' 
conducive  to  the  true  happine>,s  of  the 
community,  must  be  admired  as  soon  as 
it  is  understootl,  and  if  reason  and  virtue 
have  any  influence  in  human  breasts, 
ought  to  be  preserved  by  any  exertions, 
and  at  any  hazard.  Care  must  now  be 
taken,  lest  by  reducing  the  ngal  power 
to  its  just  le\'^l,  we  raise  the  aristocratical 
to  a  dangerous  height  ;  since  it  is  from 
the  people  that  we  can  deduce  the  obli- 
gation of  our  laws,  and  the  authority  of 
magistrates. 

On  the  people  depend  the  welfare,  the 
security,  and  the  permanence  of  every 
legal  government  ;  in  the  people  must 
reside  all  substantial  power;  and  to  the 
people  must  all  those,  in  whose  ability 
and  knowledge  we  sometimes  wisel)-,  of- 
ten imprudently,  confide,  be  alwass  ac- 
countable lor  the  due  exercise  of  that 
power  with  which  they  are  for  a  time 
^•ntrusted. 

If  the  properties  uf  all  goo:!  government 


be  considered  as  duly  distributed  in  the 
diHrrent  parts  of  onr  limited  republic, 
goodness  ought  to  be  the  distinguished 
attril)ute  of  the  crown,  wisdom  of  the 
aristocracy,  but  power  and  fortitude  of 
the  people 

May  justice  and  -humanitv  prevail  in 
them  all  ! 

1  am,  (Jvrc. 


LETT  EH     CXLIIL 

Mr.  Junes  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaplu 

■Wimbledon  Park,  Sept.  ID,  l';S2. 
My  Lord, 
Ti'    your    Lordship   received    my   letter 
from  Calais,  you  will  not  be  much  sur- 
prised  to    see   the   date   of  thi:,,  and   the 
place  where  I  now  am  writing,  while  Lady 
bpencer  is   making  morning  visits.     j\Ir. 
and    Ahs.   Poyniz   have  this  instant  left 
us.     Loid  Alihoipe  being  in  Northamp- 
tonshire,  I  must  give  myself  some  conso- 
lation  tor  my  disappointment  in  missing 
him,   by  scribbling  a  few  lines  to  him,  as 
soon  as  1  have  fjiiislmd  these  with  which  I 
now  trouble  your  lordsiiip.  iMy  excursion 
to  the  United  Pruvinccs  (which  has  been 
the  substitute  for  my  intended  expedition 
to   the    United   States)    was    extremely- 
pleasing  and  improving  to  me.  I  returned 
last  Monday,   and  finding  all  my  friends 
dispersed  in  various  parts  of  England,  am 
going  for  a  few  days  into   Buckingl:am- 
shire,  whence  I  shall   go  to  Oxford,  and 
must    continue    there    till    the    sessions. 
Should  your  lordship  be  in  Hampshire  any 
time  in  October,   and  should  it  be  in  aJl 
re?pects  convenient  to  you,  1  will  accept 
tills  year,  wiih  great  pleasure,  the  obli- 
ging invitation  lo  Chilbolion,  which  I  was 
unlortunately  prevented    from   accepting 
last  year.     1  lament  the  unhappy  dissen- 
tioas  among  our  great  men,  and  clearly 
see   the  vanity  of  my  anxious  wLh,  that 
they  woulci    have   played    in   tune    some 
time  longer  in  the  political  concert. 

The  delays  about  the  India  judgeship 
have,  it  is  true,  greatly  injured  me  ;  but 
with  my  patience  and  assiduity,  1  could 
easily  recover  my  lost  ground.  I  myst 
however  take  the  liberty  here  to  alludet 
to  a  most  obliging  letter  of  your  Ictidsliip 
Irom  ChilboUon,  which  I  received  so  long 
ago  as  last  November,  but  was  prevented 
from  answering  liM  you  came  to  town.  It 
was  inexpressibly  flattering  to  me,  but  my 

intimate 
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intimate  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  my 
profession  obliges  me  to  assure  you,    that 
it  requires  the  xchulemati,  and  admits  of  no 
concurrent  pursuits ;  that,  consecjuently,  I 
must  either  give  it  up,  or  it  will  er.gross 
me  so  much,  that  I  shall  not  for  some  years 
be  able  to  enjoy  f/iesdciefi/  of  ivii  friends,  or 
the  sxvccfs  vf  liberttj.   Whether  it  be  a  wise 
part  to  live  uncomfortably,  in  order  to  die 
Nscalthy,  is  another  (jU(-siion  ;   !)ut   this  I 
know  by  experii-nco,  and  have  heard  old 
practitioners  make  the  same  observation, 
tliat  a  lawyer  who  is  in  earnest,   must  be 
chained  to  his  chambers  and  the   bar  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  together.   In  regard  to 
your   lordship's  indulgent  and  flattering 
prediction,  that  my  Essay  on    Bailment 
would   be  my  last  work,  and  that  for  the 
future,    business    and   the  public   would 
allow   me    t«   write    no   more,    I  doubt 
whether  it  will  be  accomplished,  whatever 
may  be  my  practice   or  situation;  for  I 
have  already  prepared  many  tracts  on  ju- 
risprudence;  and  when  I  see  the  volumes 
Avritten  by  Lord  CoKe,  whose  annual  gniiis 
were  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  poumls, 
by  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  a 
luimbcr  of  judges  and  chancellors.,  1  can- 
not think  that  I  should  be  hurl  in  my  pro- 
fessional career,   by  publiihing  now   and 
then  a  law  tract    upon  some  interesting 
branch   of  the  science  ;  and  the  science 
itself  is  indeed  so  complex,  that,  without 
v:riiing,  which  is  t/ie  chain  of  tnemari/,  it  is 
impos'^ible  to  remember  a  thousandth  part 
of  what  we  read  or  hear.     Since  it  is  my 
wish  therefore  to  become  in  time  as  great 
a  lawyer  as  Snipicius,  I   shall   probably 
leave  as  many  volumes  of  my  works,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  written.     As  to  politics,  1 
begin  to  think,  that  the  natural  propensity 
of  men  to  dissent  from  one  another,  will 
prevent  them,  in  a  corrupt  age,  from  unit- 
ing in  any  laudable  design  ;   and   at  pre- 
sent I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  rest  on 
my  oars,  which  the  Greek   philosopher*-, 
I   believe,    called    wt  y(et¥,  a  word  which 
Cicero  applies  in  one  ol  his  letters  to  the 
same  subject. 

My  best  respects  to  the  ladies,  for 
whom  I  would  certainly  have  brought  some 
Virginia  nightingales,  if  my  western  ex- 
pedition had  taken  place,  since  I  was 
informed  by  the  captain,  with  whom  I 
should  have  sailed,  tliHt  they  might  have 
been  kept  in  the  cabin  without  any  danjjer. 


LETTER    CXLIV. 

Mr.  Jones  to  Ladu  Spencer. 

Cliilbolton,  Oct.  21,  17S2. 
^ladam, 
nriiouGii  I  wrote  so  lately  to  your  La- 
dyship, and  cannot  hope  by  any  tiling 
I  can   now  say  to  make  amends    for  the 
dulness  of  my  last  letter;  yet,  as  some  of 
the  ladies  here  arc  this  moment  writing  to 
St.  James's-place,    I   cannot   prevail    on 
myself  to  (l<ciii>e  joining  so  agreeable  a 
party,  especially  as   the    very  favourable 
accounts   which  were  last  r.ight  received 
of  Lord  Spencer's  health  have  given  me 
spirits,  and   made  me  eag^r  to   offer  my 
sincere  congratulations.     Yes  ;   I  rejoice 
with  the  truest  sincerity,   that   his  lord- 
ship's health  is  so   likely  to   be   re-esta- 
blished, for  I  cannot  name  a  man  of  ra:ik 
in  the  nation,  in  whose  health  the   pub- 
lic and  ail  mankind,  as  well  as  his  family 
and  friends,  are  more  truly  interested.    I 
have  passed    my   time  at   Chilbolton    so 
agreably,  that  ten  days  have  appeared  like 
one  :  and    it  gives  me  concern  that   the 
near  approach  of  the  term  will  oblige  me 
to  leave  so  charming  and  improving  a  so- 
ciety at  the  end  of  this  week  :  after  which 
I  shall  hope  to  /iiul  my  friends  at  Midg- 
ham  in  perfect  health  ;  ami  then  farewell, 
a  long  farewell  to  all  my  rational  and  in- 
teresting pleasures,  which  must  be  suc- 
ceeded  by  the  drudgery  of  drawing  bills 
in  equity,  the  toil  of  answering  cases,   the 
squabbles  of  the  bar,  and  the  more  vexa» 
tious  di'-sentions  and  conflicts  of  the  po- 
litical world,  which  I  vainly  deprecated, 
and  now  as  vainly  deplore.     How  happy 
would  it  be,  it'  statesmen  had  more  music 
in   tbiir  souls,     and    could    bring    them- 
selves to  consi<ler  that  what  harmony  is  in  a 
conci-rt,  such  is  union  in  a  state;    but  in 
the  great  orchestra  of  politics,  I  find  so 
many  musicians  out  of  humour,   and  in- 
struments out  of' tune,  that  I  am  more 
tormented    by  such  dissonaticc  than  the 
man  in  Hogarth's  print,  and  am  more  de- 
sirous than  ever  of  being  transported    to 
the  distance  of  live  thousand  leagues  from 
all  this  fatal  discord.     Without  a  meta- 
phor, I   lament  with  anguish  the  bitter- 
ness and   animosity  with  which  some   of 
my  friends  have    been  assailing  others; 
as    if  empty    altercation    could     be    the 
means    of  procuring    any   good    to    this 
afflicted  country.     I  find  myself  in  more 
instances  than  op.e,   like  pQur  Petrarch, 

wishing  to  pass  my  days 

Tia' 


Stct.  V. 
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Fim'  mapnaiiimi  poihi ;   i  chi  '1  bcii  place, 

J)i  lor  cl)i  111'  assi'cura  ': 

lo  vu  giivlaiido puce,  pan; pMe. 

—but  I  shall  nol  ho  hoar<l,  and  imis:t 
CDiisole  myself  wiifi  tlic  pltTj^iiig  hope, 
tliMt  \()Ur  ladyship,  and  l!ie  fi'w  JVicii  Is 
of  virtue  and  liiiniunity,  will  agree  in  lliis 
sciitimpnt  with,  »S:c. 


LETTER     CXLV. 
Sir  lyUUam  Jones  to  Lord  Ashburton. 

April  '2'y  1"S3. 
X7oUR  kind  letter  found  me  on  board 
the  Crocodile:  I  should  have  beeu 
very  unhappy  had  it  missed  me,  since  I 
have  long  habituated  myself  to  set  the 
kighest  value  on  every  word  you  speak, 
ajitl  every  line  you  write.  Of  the  two 
ijjclosed  letters  to  our  friends,  Impey 
and  Chambers,  1  will  take  the  greatx-'st 
Wre,  and  will  punctuiilly  f  illow  your 
xlirections  as  to  the  first  of  them.  My 
departure  was  sudden  indeed;  but  the 
A<lniiralty  were  so  anxious  for  the  sail- 
ing of  this  frigate,  and  their  orders  were 
80  peremptory,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
wait  for  any  thing  but  a  breeze.  Our 
voyage  has  hitherto  been  tolerably  plea- 
sant, and,  since  we  left  the  Channel,  very 
quick.  We  begin  to  see  albicores  about 
the  ship,  and  to  perceive  an  agreeable 
change  of  climate.  Our  days,  though 
short,  give  me  ample  time  for  study,  re- 
*  creation,  and  exercise;  but  my  joy  and 
delight  proceed  from  the  surprising  health 
and  spirits  of  Anna  Maria,  who  joins  me 
in  affectionate  remembrance  to  Lady 
Ashburton.  As  to  you,  my  dear  Lord, 
we  consider  you  as  the  spring  and  foun- 
lain  of  our  happiness,  as  the  author  and 
parent,  (a  Roman  would  have  added, 
what  the  coldness  of  our  northern  lan- 
/jUag>'  will  hardly  admit)  {\w  god  o{  our 
fortunes.  It  is  pos'jible  indeed,  that  by 
incessant  labour  and  irksome  attendance 
ill  tiie  bar,  I  ought  in  due  time  have  at- 
tained all  that  my  very  liniited  ambition 
could  aspire  to;  but  in  no  other  station 
jhaii  that  which  I  ow,e  to  your  friend- 
ship, could  I  have  gratified  at  once  my 
boundless  curiosity  concerning  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East,  continued  the  exercise 
of  my  profession,  in  which  I  sincerely 
Relight,  and  enjoyed  at  the  same  time 
l^he  comforts  of  domestic  life.     The  grand 


jury  of  Dmbighsliire,  l.fivc  found,  I  un- 
tJerstand.  the  bill  against  the  Dean  of  bt. 
Asaph,  for  puI)lishino  my  dialogue;  but 
us  an  indictment  for  a  theoretical  essay 
on  g(nernmenl  was  I  believe  never  before 
known,  I  have  no  apprehension  for  the 
consefpienccs.  As  to  the  dociiin's  in 
the  tract,  though  I  shall  certainly  not 
preach  them  to  the  Indians,  who  must 
Hnd  will  be  governed  by  absolute  power, 
yet  I  shall  go  through  lifo  with  a  por«ua- 
sion,  that  tliey  are  just  and  rational,  that 
substantial  freedom  is  both  the  daughter 
and  parent  of  virtue,  and  that  virtue  is 
the  only  source  of  public  and  private  fe- 
licity.    Farewell. 


LETTER    CXLVL 

Sir  IViUiam  Jones  to  Dr.  Patrick  RusseL 

Calcutta,  March  10,  1784. 
"VTot;  would  readily  excuse  my  delay 
-*-  in  answering  your  obliging  letter,  if 
you  could  form  an  idea  of  the  incessant 
hurry  and  confusion,  in  which  I  hava 
bi^en  kept  ever  since  my  arrival  in  Ben- 
gal, by  necessary  business,  or  necessary 
formalities,  and  by  the  difficulty  of  set- 
tling; myself  to  my  mind,  in  a  country 
so  different  from  that  which  I  have  left. 
I  am  indeed  at  best,  but  a  bad  corre-? 
spondent;  for  I  never  write  by  candle- 
light, and  find  so  much  Arabic  or  Per- 
sian to  read,  that  all  my  leisure  in  a 
morning,  is  hardly  sufiicient  for  a  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  reading  that  would  be 
highly  agreeable  and  useful  to  me;  and 
as  1  purpose  to  spend  the  long  vacatioa 
ujo  the  country,  I  wish  to  be  a  match  iu 
conversation  with  the  learned  natives, 
whom  I  may  happen  to  meet. 

I  rejoice  that  you  are  so  near,  but  la-r 
ment  that  you  are  not  nearer,  and  am 
not  without  hope,  that  you  may  one  day 
be  tempted  to  visit  Bengal,  where  I  (lat- 
ter myself  you  will  give  me  as  much  of 
your  company  as  possible. 

I\L^ny  thanks  for  your  kind  hints  ii\ 
regard  to  my  health.  As  to  me,  I  do 
not  expect,  as  long  as  I  stay  in  India,  to 
be  free  from  a  bad  digestion,  the  morbus 
literatorum,  for  which  there  is  hardly 
any  remedy,  but  abstinence  from  too 
much  food,  literary  and  culinary.  I  rise 
before  ths  s-jn,  and  bathe  alter  a  gentle 
ride;  my  distis  light  and  sparine,  and  £ 
gp  csirly  \  3  :  HI ;  vet  the  activity  c  f  nny 
'3  >f  m  -m\ 
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mind  is  too  strong  for  my  constitution, 
though  naturally  not  infirm,  and  I  must 
be  satJbfifH  with  a  valeiuiiinrtrian  state  of 
health.  \(  you  should  nuet  with  any 
curj«|^ities  on  the  coairt,  either  in  your 
b'taDical  rambles  or  in  reading,  an  1  will 
communicate  them  to  our  societ},  lately 
ins-tituied  for  enquiring  into  the  history, 
civil  and  natural,  the  antiquil.es,  arts, 
ecit'nces,  and  literature  of  Asia,  we  shall 
give  you  our  hearty  thanks.  There  i;  an 
Abyssinian  here,  who  knew  Mr.  Bruce 
at  Gwender.  I  have  examined  him,  and 
he  confirms  Bruce's  account.  Every  day 
suppli*'*  me  with  something  new  in  Ori* 
ental  learning,  and  if  I  wrre  to  stay  here 
half  a  century,  I  should  be  continually 
amused. 


LETTER    CXLVir. 

Sir  William  Jones  to 


April  13,   l'r64. 


I 


AM  discouraged  from  writing  to  you 
as  copiously  as  I  wii>h,  b}  the  fear  that 
jny  litter  may  never  rearh  you.  I  in> 
close  however  a  hymn  to  the  Indian  cu- 
pid,  which  is  heie  said  to  be  the  ordy 
correct  specimen  ol  IJindu  m>thology 
that  has  a|  peared ;  it  is  certainly  new 
and  quite  original,  except  the  lorm  of  the 
stanza,  Mhicli  is  .Miiton'd.  I  add  the 
character  of  Lord  A^hburlon,  wlich  my 
aeal  fur  his  lanie  pmmpied  me  to  publish. 

•         •••••• 

Had  I  dreamt  that  the  dialogue  would 
have  made  such  a  stir,  I  should  certainly 
have  tiiken  more  pains  with  it.  I  will 
jiever  cease  to  avow  and  justity  the  doc* 
trine  coniprised  in  it.  1  meant  it  merely 
as  an  imitation  of  one  of  Plato's,  where  a 
boy  whdiy  ignorant  of  geometry,  is  made 
by  a  few  simple  questions  to  demonstrate 
a  proposition,  and  I  intended  to  incul- 
cate, that  the  principles  of  government 
veie  so  obvious  and  intelligible,  that  a 
cl«»vvn  might  be  brought  to  understand 
them.  As  to  raising  sedition,  I  as  much 
thought  of  raising  a  church. 

My  dialogue  contains  my  system, 
vhich  I  have  ever  avowed,  and  ever  will 
avow  ;  but  I  perfectly  agree  (and  no  man 
of  sound  intellect  can  disagree)  that  such 
a  system  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  this 
country,  where  millions  of  men  are  so 
wedded  to  inveterate  prejudices  and  habits, 


that  if  liberty  could  be  forced  upon 
them  by  Britain,  it  would  make  them  as 
miserable  as  the  truelcst  despotism. 

Fray  remember  me  affectionately  to  all 
my  friends  at  the  bar,  whom  I  have  not 
time  to  enumerate,  and  assure  my  aca- 
demical and  professional  friends,  that  I 
will  write  to  them  all  when  I  have  lei- 
sure.    Farewell,  &c. 


LETTER    CXLVIII. 
Sir  Wm.  Jones  to  Charles  Chapman,  Esq. 

Garden?,  near  Allipore,  April  26,  1784. 
A  LLOW  me,  dear  Sir,  to  give  )ou  the 
wannest  thanks  in  my  own  name, 
and  in  that  of  our  infant  society,  for  the 
pleasure  which  we  have  received  from 
your  interesting  account  of  Cochin-chi- 
naj  with  considerable  extracts  fiom 
which  we  have  been  favoured  by  our  pa- 
trons. Our  meetings  are  well  attended, 
and  the  soci(  ty  may  really  be  said,  con- 
sidering the  recent  time  of  its  establish- 
ment, to  flourish. 

We  have  been  rather  indisposed,  the 
weather  being  such  as  we  had  no  idea  of 
ill  England,  excessive  heat  at  noon,  and 
an  incessant  high  wind  from  morning  to 
night  ;  at  this  moment  it  blows  a  hurri« 
cane,  a'ld  my  stu(l\  remii.ds  me  of  my 
cabin  at  sea.  Our  way  of  lite  however 
is  quite  pasttiral  in  this  retired  spot;  as 
my  prime  favourites,  among  all  our  pets, 
are  two  large  I  iiglish  sheip,  which  came 
with  us  Irum  Spilhead,  and,  having  nar- 
rowly escaped  the  knite,  are  to  live  as 
long  and  as  happilv  with  us  as  they  can; 
they  follow  us  fi-r  bread,  and  are  perlect- 
ly  domestic.  We  are  liierally  lulled  to 
sleep  by  Persian  nightingales,  and  cease 
to  wonder,  that  ihe  Bulbnl,  with  a  thou- 
sand tales,  makes  such  a  figure  in  Orien- 
tal poetry,  Since  I  am  resolved  to  sit 
regularly  in  court  as  long  as  I  am  well, 
not  knowing  how  soon  1  may  be  forced 
to  remit  my  attention  to  business,  I  shall 
not  be  at  liberty  to  enter  my  budgerow 
till  near  the  end  of  July,  and  must  be 
again  in  Calcutta  on  the  22d  of  October, 
so  that  my  time  will  be  very  limited;  and 
I  shall  wish  if  possible  to  see  Benares, 
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LETTER    CXLIX. 

Sir  William  Jones  to  Miss  E.  Shipley. 

Oa  the  Ganges,  Sept.  7,  1786. 
"VT^ou  do  too  much  honour,  my  dear 
Madam,  to  my  compobitions;  they 
amuie  me  in  the  f<w  hours  of  leisure  that 
my  business  allows,  and  if  they  amuse 
my  friends,  I  am  amply  rewarded. 


Mi  si  'I  T.atino  e'l  Greco 

Parian  lU  mn  dopo  la  marte,  e  un  ventoj 

Ond'  io,  pcrche  pavento 

Adunar  seinpre  quel  ch'un'  ora  sgombre, 

Vorrei  '1  vero  abbraciar  lassaiido  I'otnbre. 


We  talk  of  the  year  1790,  as  the  hap- 
py limit  of  our  residence  in  this  uiipro- 
pitious  climate;  but  this  must  be  a  fa- 
mily secret,  lest  applications  should  be 
nia<ie  for  my  place,  and  I  should  be 
shoved  out  before,  my  resignation,  God 
grant  that  the  bad  state  of  my  Anna's 
health,  may  not  compel  her  to  leave  In- 
dia before  me;  I  should  remain  like  a 
man  with  a  dead  palsy  on  one  of  his 
sides;  but  it  were  better  to  lose  one  side 
for  a  time  than  both  for  ever.  I  do  not 
nSean  that  she  has  been,  or  is  likely  to 
be,  in  danger  from  her  complaints,  I 
have  proposed  a  visit  to  her  friend,  Lady 
Campbell,  and  she  seemed  to  receive  the 
proposal  with  pleasure;  the  sea  air,  and 
change  of  scene  at  a  proper  season,  may 
do  more  than  all  the  faculty  with  all 
their  prescriptions.  As  to  politics  and 
ministers,  let  me  whisper  another  secret 
in  your  ear : 

Io  non  credo  piu  al  nero  ch'  all'  azzurro, 

and,  as  to  coalitions,  if  the  nero  be  mix- 
ed with  the  azzurro,  they  will  only  make 
a  dirtier  colour,  India  is  yet  secure, 
and  improveable  beyond  imagination;  it 
is  not  however  in  such  a  slate  of  securi- 
ty, but  that  wise  politicians  may,  with 
strong  weU-timed  exertions  and  well  ap- 
plied address,  contrive  to  lose  it.  The 
discharge  of  my  duty,  and  the  study  of 
Indian  laws  in  their  original  languages 
(which  is  no  inconsiderable  part  of  my 
duly)  are  an  excuse  for  my  neglect  of 
writing  letters;  and  indeed  I  lind  by  ex- 
perience, that  I  can  take  up  my  pen  for 
that  purpose  but  once  a  year,  and  I  have 
a  hundred  unanswered  letters  now  King 


before  me,  but  my  Anna,  who  is  my  se- 
cretary of  state,  and  first  or  rather  sole 
lady  of  the  treasury,  has  written  volumes. 
Loves  and  regards  to  all  who  love  and 
regard  us;  as  to  compliments,  they  are 
uri  ncaning  things,  and  neither  become 
me  to  send,  nor  you  to  convey, 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER     CL. 

Sir  William  Jones  to  J.  Shore,  Esq, 

June  l-i, 
•  ••««*♦ 

*  *  *  I  AM  well,  rising  con- 
stantly between  three  and  four,  and 
usually  walking  two  or  three  miles  be- 
fore sun-rise;  my  wife  is  tolerably  well; 
and  we  only  lament,  that  the  damp  wea- 
ther will  soon  oblige  us  to  leave  our 
herds  and  flocks,  and  all  our  rural  de- 
lights on  the  banks  of  the  Baghiratti. 
The  business  of  the  court  will  tuntinue 
at  least  two  m.onths  longer,  after  which  I 
purpose  to  take  a  house  at  Bandell  or 
Hugli,  and  pass  my  autumnal  vacation 
as  Usual  with  the  Hindu  bards.  1  have 
read  your  pundit's  curious  book  twice  in 
Sanscrit,  and  will  have  it  elegantly  co- 
pied ;  the  Dabistan  also  I  have  read 
through  twice  with  great  attention;  and 
both  copies  are  ready  to  be  returned, 
as  you  shall  direct.  Mr.  R,  Jt*t*n5toii 
thinks  he  has  a  young  friend  who  will 
translate  the  Dabistan,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  it  would  be  very  interesting  to 
a  curious  reader,  but  some  of  it  cannot 
be  translated.  It  contains  more  recon- 
dite learning,  more  entertaining  history, 
more  beautiful  specimens  of  pottry,  more 
ingenuity  and  wit,  more  indecency  and 
blasphemy,  than  1  ever  saw  collected  in 
a  single  volume;  the  two  lust  are  not  the 
author's,  but  are  introduced  in  the  chap- 
ters on  the  heretics  and  infidels  of  India. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  the  most  amusinfT 
and  instructive  book  I  ever  read  in  Per- 
sian, 

I  hear  nothing  from  Europe,  but  what 
all  the  papers  contain;  and  that  is  enough 
to  make  me  rejoice  exceedingly,  that  I 
am  in  Asia,  'J  hose  with  whom  1  havo 
spent  some  of  my  happiest  hours,  and 
hope  to  spend  many  more  on  my  return 
to  England,  are  tearing  one  another  to 
pieces,  wiih  the  enmity  that  is  proverbial 
here,  of  the  snake  and  the  ichneumon. 
3  N  2  I  have 
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I  have  nothing  left  therefore,  but  to  wish 
what  is  right  and  just  may  prevail,  to 
ilischarge  my  public  duties  with  unremit- 
ted attention,  and  to  recreate  myself  at 
leisure  with  the  literature  of  this  interest- 
ing country. 


LETTER    CLL 

Sir  JViUiam  Jor.es  to  J.  Shore,  Esq. 

Chrishr.a-nagnr,  Aug.  IC,   17S6. 

I  THANK  you  heartily,  my  dear  Sir,  for 
the  tender  strains  of  ihe  unfortunate 
Charlotte*,  which  have  given  us  pleasure 
and  pain ;  the  sonnets  which  relate  to 
liei-self  are  incomparably  the  best.  Pe- 
trarca  is  little  known;  his  sonnets,  espe- 
cially the  first  book,  are  the  least  valua- 
lile  of  his  work':,  and  contain  less  natu- 
-al  sentiments  tb.an  those  of  the  swan  of 
Avon;  but  his  odes  which  are  political, 
are  ecjual  to  the  lyric  poems  of  the 
Greeks;  and  his  triumphs  are  in  a  tri- 
umphant strain  of  sublimity  and  magnifi- 
cence. Anna  Maria  jivcs  you  many 
thanks  for  the  pleasure  you  have  procured 
her.  We  are  in  love  with  this  pastoral 
cottage;  but  though  these  three  mouths 
arc  called  a  vacation,  yet  I  have  no  va- 
cant hours.  It  rarely  happens  that  fa- 
vourite studies  are  closely  connected  with 
the  strict  discharge  of  our  duty,  as  mine 
liappily  are;  even  in  this  cottage  I  am 
assisiing  the  court  by  studying  Arabic 
and  Sanscrit,  antl  have  now  rendered  it 
an  impossibility  for  the  RIohamwedan  or 
Hindu  lawyers  to  impose  upon  us  with 
erroneous  opinions. 

This  brings  to  my  mind  your  honest 
pundit,  Rhadiicaunt,  who  refused,  I  hear, 
the  office  of  pundit  to  the  court,  and  tuld 
Mr.  Hastings  that  he  would  not  accept  of 
it,  if  the  salary  were  doubled  ;  hi«;  scru- 
ples were  probably  religious ;  but  they 
Mould  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  serve 
Lim,  should  the  office  again  be  vacant. 
Jlis  unvarnished  tale  I  would  have  re- 
peated to  you,  if  we  had  not  missed  one 
another  on  the  river;  but  since  I  despair 
of  seeing  you  until  my  return  to  Calcut- 
ta, at  the  end  of  October,  I  will  set  it 
down  here,  as  nearly  as  1  can  recollect, 
in  his  own  words: 

"  JNly  father  (said  he)  died  at  the  age 

»  Sonnets  by  Charlotte  Smith. 


"  of  an  hundred  years,  and  my  mother, 
"  who  was  eighty  years  old,  became  a 
'*  sati,  and  burned  herself  to  expiate  sins. 
"  They  left  me  little  besides  good  princi- 
"  pies.  Mr.  Hastings  purchased  for  me 
*'  a  piece  of  land,  which  at  fiist  yielded 
"twelve  hundred  rupees  a  year;  but 
'*  lately,  eillier  through  my  inattention 
*'  or  through  accident,  it  has  produced 
"  only  one  thousand.  This  would  be 
"  sufficient  for  me  and  my  family;  but 
"  the  duty  of  Brahmans  is  not  only  to 
"  teach  the  youths  of  their  sect,  but  to 
"  r-lieve  thot>e  who  are  poor.  I  made 
"  m-.iny  presents  to  poor  scholars  and 
*'  others  in  distress,  and  for  this  purpose 
"  I  anticipated  my  income:  I  was  thea 
"  obliged  to  borrow  for  my  family  ex- 
"  prnses,  and  1  now  owe  about  three 
"  tiiousnnd  ru])ees.  This  debt  is  my  only 
*'  cause  of  uneasiness  in  this  world,  I 
"  w(  uld  have  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Shore, 
*'  but  I  was  ashamed." 

Now  the  question  is,  how  lie  can  be 
set  upon  liis  h-gs  again,  when  1  hojx;  he 
will  be  more  prudent.  Jl  iiahman  * 
should  return  to  I'ersia,  I  can  afford  to 
give  him  one  hundred  rupees  a  month, 
till  his  debt  shall  be  discharged  out  of 
his  rents;  but  at  present,  I  pay  more  in 
salaries  to  my  native  scludars  than  I  can 
well  alford  ;  nevertheless  1  will  cheerfully 
join  you  in  any  mode  of  clearing  the  ho- 
nest man,  that  can  be  suggested;  and  I 
should  assist  him  merely  for  his  own 
sake,  as  I  have  more  Brahnianical  teach- 
ers than  I  can  find  time  to  hear. 

I  send  you  not  an  elegant  pathetic 
sonnet,  but  the  wildest  and  strangest 
poem  that  was  ever  written,  Khakani's 
complaint  in  prison.  The  whole  is  a 
menace,  that  he  would  change  his  reli- 
gion, and  seek  protiction  among  the 
Christians,  or  the  Gabres.  It  contains 
one  or  two  proper  name?;,  of  which  I  find' 
no  full  explanation  even  in  a  commenta- 
ry professedly  written  to  illustrate  the 
poem.  The  fire  of  Khakani's  genius 
blazes  through  the  smoke  of  his  erudi- 
tion; the  measure  of  the  poem,  which 
will  enable  you  to  correct  the  errors  of 
the  copies,  is 


y)  — 
\J  — 


y) 
yj 


*  A  parsi  and  a  native  of  Yez;1,  employed  bj 
Sir  Wihiaui  Jones  as  a  reader. 

witi,. 
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with  a  strotlT;  accent  on  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  each  (not. 

Adieu,  my  tkar  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    CLir. 
Sir  jyUlium  Jones  to  Vr.  Patrick  Ritsscl. 

Chrishna-nagiir,  Sept.  '24,  17SS. 

T  liAVF.  acted  like  tliose  libertines  who 
tiefer  rope  lit;',  nee  till  the  hour  of  death, 
an<l  then  /i;.d  that  they  have  not  time  to 
repent.  Thus  I  dofei  red  the  pleasure  of 
answering  letters  till  the  vacation,  but 
found  the  term  and  session  so  long,  that 
I  have  scarce  any  vacation  at  all.  I 
must  therefore  write  very  laconically, 
thanking  you  heartily  for  your  kind  let- 
ters, and  very  curious  papers  in  natural 
history,  wishing  that  the  puhlic  may 
soon  gaiher  the  fruit  of  your  learned  la- 
bours. 

The  business  of  the  court  this  year, 
has  left  me  no  leisure  to  examine  flowt-rs 
at  Chrishna-nagur.  The  sija  is  never  in 
blossom  when  I  am  here;  but  (hough  it 
has  something  of  the  form  of  the  caciuf, 
yet  I  imagine  from  the  milk  of  it,  that  it 
is  an  Evp/iorbia. 

With  all  my  exertions  I  cannot  pro- 
cure any  fresh  spikenard  ;  but  I  will  not 
desist.  I  have  two  n<itive  physicians  in 
my  family,  but  they  have  only  seen  it  in 
a  dry  state. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  you  are 
leaving  us,  as  I  have  no  chance  of  seeing 
Europe  till  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  I  wish  you  and  your  brother 
and  his  family  a  prosperous  and  speedy 
voyage.  Jt  is  impossible  for  me  to  write 
more  than  Vive,  vale! 


thank  the  author  in  my  name.  I  believe 
his  nameless  rivulet  is  callcil  Bret  or 
Ihil,  (whence  Ihidporl)  by  Michael 
Drayton,  who  describes  the  fruitful 
JMarshwood.     *     *     *     * 

Pray  assure  all  who  care  for  mo,  or 
whom  I  am  likely  to  care  for,  that  I 
never,  directly  or  indirectly,  asked  for 
the  succession  to  Sir  E.  Impey,  and 
that,  if  any  indiscreet  friend  of  mine  has 
asked  for  it  in  my  name,  the  request 
was  not  made  by  my  desiiCj  and  never 
would  have  been  made  with  my  assent. 

<'  Co'  magiiaiiimi  pochi,  a  clii  '1  ben  place," 

I  have  enough,  but  if  I  had  not,  I  think 
an  ambitious  judge  a  very  dishonourable  ' 
and  mischievous  character.  Besides,  I 
never  would  have  opposed  Sir  R.  Cham- 
bers, who  has  been  uiy  friund  twenty-fivtt 
years,  and  wants  money,  which  I  do  not. 
I  have  fixed  on  the  year  1800  for  my 
return  towards  Europe,  if  I  live  so  long, 
and  hope  to  begin  the  new  century  au-^ 
spiciousiy  among  my  friends  in  Englan  1. 

P.  S.  Since  I  wrote  my  letter,  I  have 
amused  myself  with  composing  the  an- 
nexed ode  to  Abundance.  I  took  up 
ten  or  twelve  hours  to  compose  and  copy 
it;  but  1  must  now  leave  poetry,  and  re-  ^ 
turn  for  ten  months  to  J.  N.  and  J.  S. 


LETTER    CLIV. 

Sir  William  Jones  to  J .  Shore,  Eiq. 

1739. 
"tlTTE  have  finished  the  twentieth,  and 
last  book  of  Guicciardini's  History, 


LETTER    CLin. 


the  most  authentic,  1  believe  (may  I  add. 
1  fear)  that  ever  was  composed.  I  be- 
lieve it,  because  the  historian  was  an  ac- 
tor in  his  terrible  drama,  and  personally 

Sir  Wm.  Jones  to  Thomas  Caldicott,  Esq.     knew  the  principal  performers  in  it;  and 

I  fear  it,  because  it  exhibits  the  vv^oeful 
Sopt.  24,  irss.         picture  of  society   in  the  I5th  and    \6th 

TyE  had  incessant  labour  for  SIX  hours  centuries.  If  you  can  spare  ii«V/,  we 
a  day,  for  thi-ee  whole  months,  in     are  now  ready  for  him,  and  will   restore 

the  hot  season  between  the  tiopics,  and,     his    two    volumes  on   our   return    from 

■what   is  a  sad   consetjuence  of  long  sit-     Chrishna-napur. 

tings,  we  have  scarcely  any  vacation.     I         vVhen  we  meet,  I  will  give  you  an  cc- 

can  therefore  only   write  to  you   a  few     count  of  my  progress  in  detecting  a  most 

lines  this  autumn.     Before  your  brother     impudent   fraud,    in    forging  a  Sanscrit 


sent  me  Lewisdon  Hill,  I  had  read  it 
twice  aloud  to  different  companies,  with 
^reat  delight   to   myself  a^d   to   them  : 


book  on  oaths,  by   Hindus,  since  I  saw 

you.     The  book  has  been  brought  to  nie, 

on  a  few  yellow  Bengal  leaves  apparently 

3  N  3  modern 
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modern.  The  Brahman,  who  brought  it 
from  Sambhu  Chaudra  Rai,  said  it  »vas 
twelve  years  old ;  I  believe  it  had  not 
been  written  twelve  days.  He  said  the 
original  work  of  Mahadova  himself,  from 
which  the  prohibition  of  swearing  by  the 
water  of  the  Ganges  was  extracted,  was 
at  Chribhna-nagur;  I  desired  him  to  tell 
Sambhu  Chautlra,  who  wants  me  to  ad- 
mit him  a  suitor,  in  forma  pauperis, 
without  taking  his  oath,  that  unless  he 
brought  me  the  original,  and  that  appa- 
rently ancient,  I  should  be  convinced 
that  he  meant  to  impose  upon  me. 


LETTER     CLV. 
Sir  William  Jona  to  Mr.  Juslice  Hyde, 

Sept.  19,  1789. 

YOU  have  given  Lady  Jones  great 
pleasure,  by  informing  us  l>om  so 
good  authority,  that  a  ship  is  arrived 
from  England  ;  she  presents  you  with  her 
best  compliments. 

Most  readily  shall   I  acquiesce  in  any 
alleviation   of    Horrebow's  misery,    that 
you  and  Sir  Robert  Chambers  shall  think 
just  and  legal.     I  have  not  one  law  book 
with  me,  nor  if  I  had  many,    should  I 
perfectly  know  where  to  look  for  a  miti- 
gation by  the  court  of  a  sentence,  which 
they  pronounced   after  full  consideration 
of  all  its  probable  efTects  on  the   person 
condemned.     I   much  dou!)t,  whether  it 
can  legally  be  done;  nor  do  1  think  the 
petition  states  any  urgent  reason  for  it. 
First,  he  mentions  losses  aheadi; sustained 
(not  therefore  to  be  prevented  by  his  en- 
largement),   and,   in   my  opinion,    they 
cannot  easily   be  more  than  he  deserves. 
Next,  his  wife's  health   may  have  been 
injured  by  his  disgrace,  and   may  not  be 
restored  by  our  shortening  the  time  of  his 
confinement,    which,   if  1  remember,    is 
almost  half  expired,  and  was  as  short  as 
justice  tempered  with  lenity  would  :h11ow. 
His  own  health  is  not  said   to  be  affected 
by  the  imprisonment  in  such  a  place,  at 
euch  u  season,  for  if  it  were  proved  that 
he  were  dangerously  ill,  we  might,  I  sup- 
pose, remove   hun  to   a  healthier  place, 
or  eu>n    let   him  gj  to   sea,  if  able  sur- 
geuns   swore,  tlut   in    their  serious  opi- 
luoii,    nothing  flse   could    save    li.s    life. 
That    is   by   no    mtans   the   case,  and    I 
conlcss,  I   have  no  compassion   for  him; 
my  compassion  is  for  llie  emlaved  chil- 


dren and  their  parents.  Nevertheless  I 
know  the  benevolence  of  your  heart,  and 
shall  approve  whatever  you  and  Sir  R. 
C.  may  do,  if  any  precedent  can  be 
found  or  recollected  of  a  power  in  the 
court  to  do  what  js  now  prayed. 

1  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CLVL 

Sir  inUiam  Jone$  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Dear  Sir  Joseph,  Sept.  17,  nsD. 

nniiE  season  for  paying  my  annual  epis- 

tolary  rents  being  returned  with  the 
rough  gales  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  I 
am  eager  to  ofi'er  my  tribute,  where  it  is 
most  due,  to  my  best  landlord,  who,  in- 
stead of  claiming,  like  the  India  compa- 
ny, sixteen  shillings  in  the  pound  for  the 
neat  profits  of  my  farm  (I  speak  cor- 
rectly, though  metaphorically)  volunta- 
rily oflers  mc  indulgendes,  even  if  I 
should  run  in  arrears. 

You  have  received,  I  trust,  the  pods 
of  the  finest  Dacca  cotton,  with  whick 
the  commercial  resident  at  that  station 
supplied  me,  and  which  I  sent  by  differ- 
ent conveyances*  some  inclosed  ro  your- 
self, some  to  Sir  George  Young,  and 
some  by  private  hands.  But  I  have  al- 
ways found  it  safer  to  send  letters  and 
small  parcels  by  the  public  packet,  than 
by  careless  and  inconsiderate  individuals. 
I  am  not  partial  to  the  pryangu,  which  I 
now  find  is  its  true  name;  but  Mr,  Shore 
found  benefit  from  it,  and  procured  the 
fresh  plants  from  Arracan,  which  died 
unluckily  in  their  way  to  Calcutta.  But 
seriously,  it  deserves  a  longer  trial  be- 
fore its  tonic  virtues,  if  it  have  any,  caa 
be  ascertained.  It  is  certainly  not  so 
fine  a  bitter  as  camomile  or  columbo 
root. 

I  wish  politics  at  the  devil,  but  hope 
that,  when  the  King  recovered,  science 
revived.  It  gives  me  great  pain. to  know, 
that  party  as  it  is  called  (I  call  it  fac- 
tion, because  I  hold  party  to  be  ground- 
ed on  principles,  and  faction  on  self-in- 
terest, which  excludes  all  principle)  has 
found  its  way  into  a  literary  club,  who 
meet  reciprocally  to  impart  and  receive 
new  ideas.  I  have  deep-rooted  political . 
principles,  which  the  law  taught  me: 
but  I  should  never  think  of  introducing 
them  among  men  of  science,  and  if,  on 
my  return  to  Europe  tea  or  twelve  years 

hence. 
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hence,  T  should  not  find  more  science 
than  politics  in  the  cluh,  my  seat  in  it 
will  be  at  the  service  of  any  politician 
who  may  wish  to  be  one  of  the  party. 

An  intimate   friend  of  Mr.  lihine  has 
written  to  him,  at    my   request,  for  the 
newly    discoveied     fragrant    grass  :     and 
should  the  plants  be  sent  before  the  last 
ships  of  the  season  sail,  they  shall  be  sent 
to  you.     Whether   they    be    the   nard  of 
the   ancients,   1    must  doubt,  because  we 
have  sweet  grasses   here  of  innumerable 
species;  and  Jleuben  Burrow  brought  me 
an  odorifiTcius  grass  from  the  place  where 
the  Ganges    enters  India,    and    where  it 
covers  whole    acres,    and    perfumes    the 
whole  country.      From  his  account  of  it, 
I   suspect   it   to  be   Mr.  Blane's;  but  I 
could  make  nothing  ot  the  dry  specimens, 
except  that  they  difR-red  widely  from  the 
Jataniansi,  which  I  am  persuaded   is  the 
Indian   nard    of   Ptolemy.      I    can   only 
procure  the  dry  Jatamansi,  but  if  I  can 
get   the  stalks,    roots,  and   flowers  from 
Butan,  I  will   send  them  to  you.     Since 
the  death  of  Kosnig,  we  are  in  great  want 
of  a    professed    botanist.      I    have   twice 
read  with  rapture  the  Philosophia  Botam 
pica,  and  have   Murray's  edition   of  the 
"  genera  et  species    plantarum"    always 
with   me;    but,  as   I   am    no   lynx,    like 
Linnseus,   I  cannot  examine  minute  blos- 
soms, especially  those  of  grasses. 

We  are  far  advanced  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  our  Transactions. 


LETTER    CLVir. 

Sir  William  Jones  to  John  Wilinat.,  Esq. 

Sept.  20,  1789. 
TpTERY  sentence  in  your  letter  gave 
-*-'  me  great  pleasure,  and  particularly 
the  pleasing  and  just  uccount  of  your 
truly  venerable  father.  Lady  .Tones,  af- 
ter the  first  pang  lor  the  loss  of  hers,  re- 
signed herself  with  true  piety  to  the  will 
of  God.  She  is  very  weak,  and  always 
ill  during  the  heats.  I  have  been,  ever 
since  my  seasoning,  as  they  call  it,  per- 
fectly well,  notwithstanding  incessant 
business  seven  hours  in  a  day,  for  four 
or  five  months  in  a  year,  and  unremitted 
application,  during  the  vacations,  to  a 
rast  and  interesting  study,  a  complete 
knowledge  of  India,  which  I  can  only  at- 
tain in  the  country  itself,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  stay  in  the  country  longer  than 


the  last  yeir  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
I  rejoice  that  the  King  is  well,  but  take 
no  iiiteiest  in  the  contests  of  )our  aristo* 
cratical  factions.  The  time  nevt-r  was, 
when  I  would  have  enli>tcd  under  the 
banners  of  any  faction,  though  1  mioht 
have  carried  a  pair  of  colours,  if  1  had 
not  spurned  them,  in  either  legion.  My 
party  is  that  of  the  whole  people,  and 
my  piincipUs,  which  the  law  tnught  me, 
are  cmly  to  be  changed  by  a  change  oi 
existence. 


LETTER    CLVIIL 

Sir  William  Jones  to  Mr.  Justice  Hyde^ 

Oct.  20,  1789. 
'T'linUGii   I  hope,  my  dear  Sir,  to  be 
"*■    with  you   almost  as  soon  as  this   let- 
ter, yet   I    write  it   because  it  is  the  last 
that  I  shall  write  to  any  one  for  the  next 
eleven  months,  and    I  feel  so  light,  after 
the  completion  of  my  severe  epistolary 
task,  that  I  am  disponed  to  play  a  voluH- 
tary.     I   have  answered    fifty    very   lon«»^ 
letters  fr(»m    Kur(<pe,  ar.d  a  multitude  of 
short  ones;  among  the  rest,  I   had  one 
from   the   Chief  Bartm,  who  desires  his 
remembrance  to  you   by  the  title  of  his 
old  and   worthy    friend.      Another  from 
M.stcr  Wilinot  informs  me,  that    his  fa- 
tncr.  Sir  Eardley,  had    nearly  ended    his 
eightieth  year,  with  as  good  health,  and 
as  clear  intellects,  as  he  ever  had  in  the 
prime  of  life.     Wlien  I  express  a  hope  of 
seeing  you  in  two  or  three  days,  it  is  on- 
ly a  hope;  for  I  shall  affront  the   Man- 
darin  at  Chinsura*,    if  I    do   not  make 
my  annual  visit  to  him;   now  I  can  only 
visit  him  at  night,  and  the  wind  and  tide 
may  dilay  me,  as  they  did  last  year.     In 
all  events,   1   shall  be  with  you  if  I  live, 
before  the  end  of  the  week,  as  1  am  pre- 
paring to  go  on  board  my  pinnace.     Be- 
sides   my    annuities   of    Europe    letters, 
which  I   pay  at  this  season,  1  have   been 
winning   up  all   the  odds  and  ends  of  all 
my    private    or    literaiy  concerns,    and 
shall  think  of  nothing  tor  eleven   months 
to  come,  but    law,  European  or  Indian. 
I   have  writien   four   papers  for  our  e,\- 
piring  society,  on  very  curious  subjects, 
and  ha\e  prepared  materials  for  a   di3« 
C(iUrse  on  the  Chinese:    the  socii-ty  is  a 
puny,  ricketty  child,    and    must   be  fed 

*  ilr.  Titsingh,  Goremor  of  Chiniur*. 
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with  pap;  nor  shall  it  die  by  my  fault; 
but  die  it  nni!?t,  for  I  cannot  aUme  sup- 
port it.  In  my  youthful  days,  I  was  al- 
ways ready  to  join  in  a  tlaiice  or  a  con- 
cert, but  I  could  never  bring  my.selt  to 
dance  a  solitary  hornpJi)e,  or  to  play  a 
solo.  When  I  see  Titsingh  (who,  by  the 
way,  will  never  write  any  thing  for  us, 
as  long  as  his  own  Batavian  society  sub- 
sists), I  will  procure  full  iiifoimalion 
concerning  the  pincushion  rice,  and  will 
report  it  to  you.  Lady  Jones  is  as  usual, 
and  sends  her  best  remembrance.  1  too 
am  as  usual,  and  as  ever,  dear  Sir,  your 
faithful,  &Ci 


LETTER    CLIX. 
Sir  Jl'm.  Jones  to  Sir  J.  Macpfierson,  Bart. 

Cliri-hiia-nagur,  Oct.  13,  17r'0. 
T  GIVE  you  hearty  thanks  for  your  post- 
script, which  (as  you  enjoin  -eciecy) 
I   will  only  allude   to  anlbigtlou^ly,  le^t 
this  letter  should    fall   into  other  bunds 
than  yours.     I'c  assured,  that  what  I  nm 
j^oing  to  say  does    not   proceed   from  an 
jmperfcct  sense    of   your   kindness,    but 
really  1  want  no  addition  to  my  fortune, 
which  is  enough  for  nie;  and  if  ttie  whole 
legislature  of  Britain  w(;re  to  ofler  me  a 
ilift'erent  station    from   that  which    I    now 
h\],  should    mf)St  gratefully  and    respect- 
fuliv  decline  it.      'J'he   character  of   an 
unibitious  judge  is,  in  my  opinion,  very 
daiT^crous    to    public  justice;    and    if  I 
were  ;•.  sole  legislator,  it  should  be  enact- 
ed lluit  every  judge,  as  v.ell  as  every  bi- 
shop, should  remain  for  life  in  the  place 
which  he  first  accepted.     This  is  not  the 
lani^uaae  of  a  cynic,  but  of  :i  man,  vho 
l()ves  his  friends,  his  country,  and   man- 
kind; who  knows   the  short  duration   of 
human  life,  recollects  that  he  has  lived 
Jour-and-forty  years,  and  has  learned  to 
be  contented.     Of  public  atiairs  you  will 
receive    letter   intelligence,    than    I    am 
iible  to  give  you.     My  private  life  is  si- 
milar to  that  which  you  remember:  seven 
hours  a  <!av  on  an   average   are  occupied 
by    my  duties  as  a   magistrate,  iuui  one 
hour  to  the   new    Indian  digest,  for  one 
hour  in  the  evening  I  read  aloud  to  Lady 
Jones.      We  are    now    travelling  to    the 
sources   of    the   Nile    with    Mr.    Bruce, 
whose  work   is  very   interesting  and   im- 
portant.      The    socond    voluiue    of    the 
Asiatic  Traasaction*  is  printed,  and  the 


third  ready  for  the  press.  I  jabber  San- 
scrit cverv  day  with  the  y.undits,  and 
hope,  before  1  leave  India,  to  unilerstantJ 
it  as  well  as  I  do  Latin.  Among  my 
letters  I  jind  one  tlirected  to  you  ;  I 
have  unsealed  it,  and  though  it  only 
shews  that  1  was  not  inattentive  to  thu 
note,  with  which  vou  favoured  me  oi\ 
the  eve  of  your  departure,  yet  I  annex 
it  because  it  was  yours,  though  brought 
back  by  my  servaut. 

'I'he  latter  part  of  it  will  raise  melai>- 
choly  ideas;  but  death,  if  we  look  at  it 
lirmly,  h  only  a  change  of  place:  eveiy 
dej)arture  of  a  Irieiul  is  a  sort  of  tU:;:ih  ; 
and  we  are  all  continually  dying  and  re- 
viving. We  s-hall  all  meet;  1  hope  to 
meet  you  again  in  India;  but,  wherever 
ue  meet,  I  expect  to  see  you  well  and 
hap[)y.  None  of  your  friends  can  wish 
for  your  health  and  happiness  more  ar- 
dently than,  my  dear  Sir,  tec. 


T,  CTTER    CLX. 

Sir  li'illiam  Jones  to  Sir  J.  Si/uIuiA, 
Hart.   WhiteliuU. 

CLri.-hna-nngur,  Oct.  1.5,  179J. 

'\7'oi/  Mi;iy  rely  upon  my  best  endea- 
-*-  vours  lo  procure  informsifio.":  con- 
cerning the  Asiatic  wool,  or  soft  hair; 
and  the  aidmuls  that  carry  it.  I  had 
the  pleasure  ef  circulating  your  very  in- 
teresting tracts  at  Calcutta,  and  of  e.xhi- 
biting  the  sjiecimcns  of  very  beautiful 
wool  with  which  sou  favoured  me.  My 
own  time,  however,  is  engaged  from 
morning  to  night  in  discharging  my  pub- 
lic duties,  and  in  arranging  the  new  di- 
gest of  Indian  laws.  1  must  therefore 
depend  chiefly  orj  others  in  procuring  the 
information  you  are  desirous  oi  obtain- 
i-)g.  Mr.  Bebb  <ji  the  board  of  trade, 
and  Colonel  Kyd  who  superintends  the 
Company's  garden,  have  promised  to  as- 
sist ine.  The  wool  of  these  pruvirices  i» 
too  coarse  to  be  of  use;  but  that  of  Ger- 
man in  Persia,  which  you  know  by  the 
name  of  Cdnuanian  wool,  is  reckoned  ex- 
quisitely fine,  and  you  might  I  suppose 
procure  the  sheep  Irom  Bombay.  The 
shawl  goats  would  live,  1  imagine,  and 
breed,  in  England;  but  it  is  no  less  diffi- 
cult to  procure  the  females  from  Cash- 
niir,  than  to  procure  mtires  from  Arabia. 
When  you  see  Mr.  Kichanisou,  do  mo 
the  favour  to  give  him  my   best  ihaok* 
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for  the  parcel  which  he  sent   me  by  the, 
desire  of  the  Mighhiiid  Society. 


LETTER     CLXI. 

Sir  William  Jones  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

Chriahna-naRiir,   Oct.  18,  1791. 
T   THANK    you  heartily    for  your  kind 
letters,  but  perhaps  I  cannot   express 
my  thanks  belter  tli;in  by  answeritig  them 
them  as  exactly  as  I  am  able. 

First,  as  to  sending  plants  from  India, 
I  beg  you  to  accept  my  excuses,  and  to 
make  them  to  Sir  George  Young,  for  my 
apparent  inattention  to  such  commissions. 
In  short,  if  you  wish  to  transfer  our  In- 
dian plants  to  the  Western  islands,  the 
Company  must  direct  Kyd  and  Roxburgh 
to  send  them,  and  their  own  captains  to 
receive  them,  and  attend  to  them. 

We  are  in  sad  want  of  n  travelling  bo- 
tanist, with  some  share  of  my  poor  friend 
Koenig's  knowledge  and  zeal.  A  sla- 
rionary  botanist  would  tix  on  the  indigo- 
fera,  as  the  chief  object  of  his  care. 
Roxburgh  will  do  much  on  the  coast,  if 
he  can  be  relieved  from  his  terrible  head- 
achs,  but  here  we  have  no  assistance. 

I    have  neither  eyes  nor    time   for  a 
botanist,    yet  with    Lady   Jones's    assist- 
ance, I   am  continually  advancing;  and 
we   have  examined  about  1/0  Linnsean 
genera.     She  brought  home,  a  morning 
«ir  two  ago,  the  most   lovtdy  epidcndrum 
that  ever  was  seen,  but  the  description  of 
it  would    take  up  too  much  room   in  a 
letter;  it  grew  on  a  lofty  amra,  but  it  is 
an  air  plant,  and  puts  forth  its  fragrant 
enamelled     blossoms    in    a    pot    withjut 
earth  or  w^ler:  none  of  the  many  species 
nf  Linnaeus  corresponds  exactly  with   it. 
You   must   not  imagine   that,  because  I 
am,  and  shall    be,  sancy  about  the  Lin- 
niEan  language,  that  I  have  not  the  high- 
est veneration   for  its  great  author;   but 
1  think  his  diction  barbarous  and  pedan- 
tic, particularly  in  his  PJiibsophia  Bota' 
iiica,  which    I    have  a  right  to   criticise, 
having  read   it  three  times  with  equal  at- 
tention and  pleasure.     Had  Van  Rheede 
exhibited  the  Sanscrit  names  with  accu- 
racy,   we   should    not    be    puzzled    with 
reading  the    Indian  poems  and  medical 
tracts;   but  in  all  his  twelve  volumes,  I 
have    not    found    above    ten    or    twelve 
Dames  correctly  expressed,  either  in  San- 
kcrit  or  Arabic.     I   »hali   touch  again  on 


botany,  but  I  jjrocced  with  your  first  let- 
ter. 1  have  little  knowledge  of  YacoK 
IJruce;  but  his  five  volumes,  which  [ 
rea<l  aloud,  (except  some  passages  which 
I  could  only  read  with  my  e^es)  are  so 
enlcrtainino  that  I  wished  for  ii\\t  more, 
and  readily  forgave  not  only  his  mistakes 
in  the  botanical  language,  and  in  Arabic, 
but  even  his  arrogance,  which  he  carries 
extra  flammantia  nueiira  mu/idi. 

Keii's  paper  on  distilling  I  never  saw 
in  print,  though  I  must  have  heard  it 
read  by  our  secretary,  but  as  the  worthy 
author  of  it  is  in  London,  where  you  will 
have  probably  met  him,  he  will  satLsfj 
you  on  the  subject- 

The  mudhiua  is,   beyond  a  doubt,  the- 
bassia;  but  I  can   safely  assert,  that  not 
one  of  fifty  blossoms  which   I   have  exa- 
mined,   had    16   filaments,   8    above   the 
throat,    aiiil  8   within   the    tube.      That 
Koenig,  whom   I  knew   to  be  very  accu- 
rate, had  seen  such  a  character,  I  doubt 
not,  but  he  shv)uld   not  have  set  it  down 
as  constant.     I  fiequently  saw  2G  and  C8 
filaments,  sometimes  12,  and  the  average 
was   about  20  or  22.     By  the   way,  my 
excellent  friend,  you  will    do  us  capital 
service,  either   by  printing   Kcenig's  ma- 
nuscripts, or   by   sending  us   a    copy   of 
them;  and   we  will    send   you  in  return, 
not  only  the  correct  Sanscrit  names,  bur 
the  plants  tiiemselves,  at  least  the  seeds, 
if  you  can  prevail  on  any  captain  to  take 
care  of  ihera.         •         *         ♦         •         • 
*         *         *        *        That  the   poem  of 
Calidas  entertained   you,  gives  me  great 
pleasure,  but   it  diverts  me  extremely  to 
hear   from  others,  that  the  authenticity 
of  the  poem  u  doubted  in  England;   but 
I   am  not  sure  that  my  own  errors  of  in- 
attention  may  not  have  occasioned   mis- 
takes.    The  use   of  the  pollen  in  llowers 
is,  1    believe,  well   known    to  the    Brah- 
mans;   but  I    am    not  sure,  that    I   have 
not  added   the  epithet  prolijic,  to  distin^ 
guish  it  from  common  dust,  which  would 
have    been    the    exact    version    of    renu. 
The  blue  m,mp/ia:a,  which   I  have  sound 
reasons  for  believing  the  lotus  of  Egypt, 
is  a  native  of  Upper  India;  here  we  hava 
only  the  white  and  rose-coloured.     Fila- 
meiit  is   not   used  as  a   botariical    word, 
but  merely  as  a  thread,  and  the  filaments 
for  the  bracelet  are  drawn  from  the  stalk 
of  the  vynphcea.     The  hart  properly  so 
called,  may  not   be  a  native  of  Bengal; 
but  Calidas   lived  at  Ugein,  and  lays  hii 
scene  near  the  norlhern   mountains;  ajl 
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the  rest  is  dear:  bears  and  boars,  and 
all  Willi  bt-asts  have  bten  hunted  here 
immemonally.  The  cocila,  sings  charm- 
inoly  here  in  the  spring;  Palier  will  shew 
you  drawings  of  the  male  and  female, 
bur  will  perhaps  call  it  co-il :  the  story 
of  jts-eiTgs  always  struck  me  as  very  re- 
markable. The  antra  is  ninngifera ;  the 
mcliica,  I  believe,  ni/ctanl/ies  zambak ; 
the  readhavi  creeper,  tiani^iria.  1  he 
ensn,  i  cannot  see  in  bhissnm.  The  siii- 
tha  is  mimosa  otloratisiima,  the  |iippdla, 
feus  re/igiu.sa.  ll  I  recollect /vfi/i /,  »t 
is  not  a  plant,  but  /«'•.  P'^ana  flusini  is  a 
Sanscrit  epiihtt  of  the  I'diii.tteiia.  As  to 
Hard,  I  knjiw  not  what  to  sa\  ;  if  the 
Greeks  meant  only  tragrnnt  glass,  we 
Lave  nar<ls  in  ahun<'anie.  acoius,  .sc/ioe- 
niit.  andiopogDi),  ci/xT"*,  itc.  Uut  I 
have  n<»  evuunce  thai  they  n.e.iiit  any 
su<  h  thins;,  ^'n  Anian,  or  raMl^r  on 
Arislobulus  we  cannot  sately  rely,  as 
thev  place  cinnamon  in  Araljia,  and 
myrrh  in  Persia,  bhould  any  lra\elling 
b(jtainil  find  the  species  ot  audropognu, 
menlioncil  by  Dr.  IMaiie  in  the  plains  of 
Gedro>ia,  ii  would  be  some  evidi-nce, 
but  woi  Id  at  the  same  time  prove  that  it 
was  not  the  liniian  n  ird,  which  never 
was  supposed  to  grow  in  Persia.  As  at 
present  advised,  1  believe  the  Indian 
Hard  of  the  ancients  to  have  bten  a  vale- 
rian, at  l(  ast  the  nard  of  Plo'en)y,  which 
is  brought  iVom  the  very  country,  men- 
tioned by  him  as  lanud  It  spikenard. 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir  .losepii,  1  have 
gone  through  both  your  letters:  I  am, 
for  many  good  reasons,  a  bad  correspon- 
dent, but  principally  becaus^e  the  dis- 
charge of  my  public  (iut.es  leaves  me  no 
more  time  than  is  sufficient  for  necessary 
refreshments  and  relaxation. 

The  last  twenty  years  of  my  life  I  shall 
spend,  I  trust,  in  a  studious  retreat;  and 
if  you  know  of  a  pleasant  country  house 
to  be  disposed  of  in  youi  part  of  Middle- 
sex, with  pasture-ground  for  my  cattle, 
and  garden-ground  enough  for  my  amuse- 
ment, have  the  goodness  to  inform  me 
of  it,  1  shall  be  ha|)py  in  being  your 
neighbour,  and  though  1  write  little  now, 
will  talk  then  as  much  as  you  please. 

I  believe  I  shall  send  a  box  of  inesti- 
mable manuscripts,  Sanscrit  and  Arabic, 
to  ^our  friendly  care.  Jf  I  return  to 
llngland,  you  will  restore  them  tome; 
if  I  die  in  my  voyage  to  China,  or  my 
journey  through  Persia,  you  will  dispose 
uf   them   as   you  please.      Wherever   i 


may  die,   I  shall  be,  while  I  live,   my 
dear  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    CXLIL 
Sir  Wm.  Jones  to  IVarrcn  Hastings^  Esq, 

Chrishna-nagur,  Oct.  17,  1791. 

My  dear  Sir, 
T>  KFORE  you  can  receive  this,  you  will, 
-*"^  1  doubt  not,  have  obtained  a  com- 
plete triumph  over  your  persecutors; 
and  youi  character  will  have  risen,  not 
brighter  indeed,  but  more  conspicuously 
bright,  from  the  furnace  of  their  perse- 
cution. Happy  should  I  be  if  1  Cv)Uj!d 
congratulate  you  in  person  on  your  vic- 
tory; but  though  1  have  a  ftntune  in 
Kiigland,  which  might  sat  is  ly  a  man  of 
litters,  )et  I  have  not  eiiojgh  to  esta- 
blish that  absi»iute  independence,  which 
has  been  the  chief  enil  and  aim  of  my 
hie;  and  1  must  stay  in  this  country  a 
few  j-ears  longer:  Lady  Jones  has  how- 
ever promised  me  to  take  her  passage  for 
L.unipe  in  January  1793,  and  1  will  fol- 
low her  when  1  can.  She  is  pretty  well, 
and  presents  her  kindest  remembrance  to 
y\;u  and  Mrs.  Hastings,  whom  1  thank 
most  heartily  for  a  very  obliging  and  ele- 
gant letter.  My  own  health  has,  by 
God's  blessing,  been  very  firm,  but  my 
eyes  are  weak,  and  I  have  constantly 
employed  them  eight  or  nine  hours  a 
day.  My  principal  amusement  ii  bota- 
ny, and  the  conversation  of  the  pundits, 
with  whom  I  talk  fluently  in  the  language 
of  tiie  gods;  and  my  business,  besides 
the  discharge  of  my  public  duties,  is  the 
translation  of  Menu,  and  of  the  digest 
which  has  been  compiled  at  my  instance. 
Our  society  still  subsists,  and  the  third 
volume  of  their  Transactions  is  so  far  ad- 
vanced, that  it  will  certainly  be  pub- 
lished next  season.  Samuel  Davis  has 
translated  the  Siurya  Siddhanta,  and  is 
making  discoveries  in  Indian  astronomy; 
while  Wilford  is  pursuing  his  geographi- 
cal enquiries  at  Benares,  and  has  tuuiid, 
or  thinks  he  has  found,  an  account  of 
Africa  and  Europe,  and  even  of  Britain 
by  name,  in  the  Scanda  Puran;  he  hag 
sent  us  a  diart  of  the  Nile  from  Sanscrit 
authorities,  and  I  expect  soon  to  receive 
his  proofs  and  illustrations.  Of  public 
aftuirs  in  Inula,  1  say  little,  because  I 
can  say  nothing  with  certainty:  the  sea- 
sons and  elements  have  been  adverse  to 
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us  in  Mysore.     Farewell,  my  dear  Sir,     rlieumatisra  which  their  keen  breath  has 


given  me,  and  submit  with  rc-luclance  to 
thi-  necessity  of  wrapping  myself  in  sliawl» 
and  flannel.  WV  continue  to  be  charmed 
wiih  the  perspicuity,  moderation,  and 
elocpience  of  Fihm^ieri. 

Of  Kuropewn  politics  I  think  as  little 
as  possible;  not  because  they  do  not  in- 
terest my  heart,  but  because  they  give 
me  too  much  pain.  I  have  "  good  wil? 
"  towards  men,  and  wish  peac«  on 
"  earth  ;"  but  I  see  chiefly  under  the 
sun,  the  two  classes  of  men  whom  Solo- 
mon describes,  the  oppressor  and  the 
oppressed.     1  have  no  feur  in  Enijland  of 


and  believe  me  to  be  with  unftigned  re- 
gard, yours,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXIII. 

Sir  JVilUam  Jones  to  Lord  Teignmouth. 

My  dear  Sir, 

A  FEW  days  after  I  troubled  you  about 
the  yacht,  1  felt  a  severe  pang  on 
hearing  of  your  domestic  misfortune  ; 
and  I  felt  more  for  you  than  1  should  for 
most  men,  on  so  melancholy  an  occasion, 

because   I    well   know  the  sensibility   of    open  despotis'm7nor"ofana'r'rh7^'l  shall 
your  heart.     The  only  topic  of  consola-     cultivate    my    tields    and    cardens,    and 
tion  happily  presented  itself  to  yon  :  rea-     think  as  little  as  possible  of  monarchy  or 
son  perhaps  might  convince  us,  that  the     oli"archs.     1  am    &iC 
death  of  a  created   being  never  happens 
without  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who  go- 
verns this  world   by  a  special   interposi- 
tion of  his  providential  care;   but,  as  this 
is    a    truth    which    Revelation    expressly 
teaches  us,  our  only  true  comfort  in  af- 
fliction  must  be  derived   from   Christian 
philosophy,  which  is  so  far  from  encou- 
raging us   to  stifle  our  natural   feelings, 
that  even  the  divine  Author  of  it  wept  on 
the  death   of  a  friend.      This  doctrine, 
though  superfluous  to  you,  is  always  pre- 
sent to  my  mind  ;  and  I  shall  have  occa- 
sion in  a  few  years,  by  the  course  of  na- 


FUOM  THE   LETTEUS  OF 
Mli.   RICHARDSON. 

LETTER    CLXIV. 
Mr.  Hill  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

June  1,  nsO. 


ture,  to  press  it  on   the  mind  of  Lady  T   thank  you,  dear  Sir,  for  the  very 

Jones,  the  great  age  of  whose  mother  is  -^  agreeable  news  that  you  begin  to  per- 

one  of  my  reasons  for  hoping  most  anxi-  ceive  yourself  better,  under  effect  of  your 

ously,  that  nothing  may  prevent  her  re-  troublesome  regimen.     Such  a  blessint^  is 

turning  to  England  this  season.        *       *  health,  that  we  purchase  it  cheaply,  at 

•       *        I  will  follow  her  as  soon  as  1  expence  of  more  time  and  more  torture, 

can,  possibly  at  the  beginning   of  17S5,  than,  I   hope,  it   is    likely  to  cost   you, 

but    probably    not    till  the  season  alter  The  relation  j-'ou  send  me,  ofyourdoc- 

that;  for  although  I  shall  have  more  than  tor's   disinterestedness  and   generosity  of 

enough  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  a  man,  behaviour,  makes  it  reasonable  to  expect 

who  would  rather  have  been  Cincinnatus  due  success  from  his  skill.     For,  whence 

with   his  plough,  than   LucuUus  with  all  ought  we  to  look  for  capacity  to  be  pub- 

his  wealth,  yet  I  wish   to  complete  the  licly  useful,  if  not  from   minds  that  can 

system  of  Indian  laws   while  I  remain  in  give    up   their  selfish   attachments,    and 

India,  because  I   wish  to  perform  what-  take  others  into  their  thoughts  and  their 

ever  I   promise,  with  the  least  possible  leisure? 

imperfection;  and  in  so  difficult  a  work  It  pleases  me,  but  does  not  surprise 
doubts  might  arise,  which  the  pundits  me  at  all,  that  your  sentiments  concern- 
alone  could  remove.  You  continue,  I  ing  INIilton's  prose  writings,  aoree  with 
hope,  to  find  the  gardens  healthy;  no-  those  I  threw  out,  under  influence  of  that 
thing  can  be  more  pleasant  than  the  back-handed  inspiration,  which  his  male- 
house  in  which  we  live  ;  but  it  might  volent  genius  had  filled  me  with,  as  I 
justly  be  called  the  temple  of  the  winds,  drew  in  the  bad  air  of  his  pa^es.  1  know 
especially  as  it  has  an  octagonal  form,  your  good  nature  too  weU,°to  suspect  it 
like  that  erected  at  Athens  to  those  bois-  of  esteem  for  an  object  so  reraoieiy  un-. 
terous  diviiiiues.    X  cannot  get  rid  of  the  like  and  unequal.     One  might  vjjiture  un 
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a  very  new  use  of  two  writers :  I  would 
pick  out  my  friends  and  my  enemies,  by 
setting  them  to  read  Miltun  and  Cuii:ley. 
1  migiit  take  it  for  granted,  that  1  ought 
lo  be  afraid  of  his  heurt,  who,  in  the 
fame  and  popularity  of  the  first,  could 
lose  sight  ct  his  malice  and  wickedness. 
And  it  could    be   running   no   hazard   in 


LETTER    CLXV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  1736. 

Jam  sorry  to  see  that  my  fears,  at  the 
sight  of  your  black  wax,  were  too  well 


friendship,  to  throw  open  one's  breast  to     grounded.     Yet  was  it   no  little   mitiga 
another,  ^^ho,  in  contempt  of  the  fashion     tion  of  my  concern,  that  the  blow  was, 
VG  are  (alien  into,  of  decrying  the  works     near  as  it  is,  still    no  nearer  you.     I  al- 
ot  the  second,  could  have  courage  to  de- 
clare himself  charmed,   by  both  the  wa^e 
and  the  man,  in  that  writer. 

\Vliat  you  tell  mc  concerning  my  Gr 


sar,  gives  me  the  pleasure  you  intended 
iisiiould;  but  1  receive  it  from  a  differ- 
ent quarter.  It  was  your  purpose  to  ba- 
lance mv  chasrin  at   the  inconsiderable 


low  all  the  force  of  that  tender  affection 
you  so  beautifully  feel  and  express  for  a 
mother.  We  have  the  double  reasons  of 
duty  and  gratitude,  for  the  sorrow  we 
pay  to  the  loss  of  a  parent:  but  we  cor- 
rect and  set  bounds  to  an  affliction,  so 
due  and  so  naturally  to  be  looked  for. 
It   is  the  regular  measure  of  death,  and 


cfR'ct  of  thai  essay,  by  rrpicsenting^  it  as     he  neither  stretches  his  hand  on  one  side, 

nor  steps  suddenly  out  of  his  road,  when 
I  c  reaches  the  fruit  that  is  ripest.  But 
it  is  very  much  otiierwise,  in  the  painful 
surprise  of  our  anguish,  when  a  wife  is 
torn  away  from  our  heart,  or  a  child 
from    our  hopes,  in  whose  endearing  so- 


obtaining  some  notice;  whereas  all  the 
delight  1  eiijuy  from  this  generous  arti- 
fice,  is  in  my  reflection  on  the  view  it 
arose  from.  For  my  part,  I  am  ajy.iid 
to  be  popular.  I  sec  so  many  who  wiiic 
to   the  living,  and   deserve   not    to    live, 


that  1  content  in3selt  with  a  resurrection  ciety  wc  had'  commission   from  the  pro- 

when    dead.     1    very    often     remember,  misp  of  tj^^,  to  expect  a   long  and   de- 

Milli   pUa^ure,  an   old   man   (I   urn  sure  bghtful    continuance.     It    is    the    disap. 

near  a   hundred},  whom  I  rode  by   in   a  pointment,  in  this  case,  that  enragf's  the 

journey  to    Devonshire,  and  observed  in  bitterness:  we  repine  not  at  the   loss,  as 

Ihe  niidst  ot  a  field,  that  had  newly  been  ,i  unwillingly  rcM^'ning  ourselves  to   the 

plowed,  very   busy    with   a  stick   and   a  common  calamities  of  nature,  but  we  are 

basket.     W  hen  J   came  up  to  the   place  taken  unprepared  to  consent;  and  consi- 

Iit-Ras  at  work  in,   I   found  he  was  mak-  Jer,   as  a  too  early  and   unseasonable  de- 


ing  holes  in  the  ground,  and  in  every- 
one of  thciu  planting  an  acorn.  Friend, 
9aid  I,  is  it  for  frojU^  or  plcasvre,  you 
labour? — For  neither,  Sir,  re|)lied  the 
honest  old  patriot;  but  hat  tcillle  u  gru\e 
ijsheii  I  leant  iiu  shelltr. 


mand,  such  cxiiciion  of  a  debt,  which, 
though  we  know  to  be  due,  we  had  too 
ra>ldy  concluded  would  never  be  so  sud- 
denly called  for. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  can 
have  the  pleasure  of  making  you  a  visit, 


Before  I   put  an  end   to  this  letter,  I  j,;  your  retirement  at  North-End;  when 

mu>t  say  a  word  or  two  concermng  your  (^   ij„nk)  {  nm  sure  I   shall  be  able  to 

postscript.     You  tdl   me  you  had   given  ^ij^w  you  an  easy  and  pleasant  short  way 

yourself  up,  fx^r  some  days,  to  a  state  of  to  get  rid   of  that   phthisical    tendency, 

indolence,  at  Norlh-End.     I  I:ke  leisvre  j^^   f^^^  the  good  air   in  the  places  you 

extremely;   but  have  a  suspicion  of  that  mention,  those  bad  qualities  which  such 

vapourish    word,    indolence!     Whatever  a  concourse  exposes  ihem  to,  is  undoubt- 


you  do,  encourage  cheerful  and  lively 
ideas.  If  ynn  give  your  distemper  a  va- 
cuum, it  will  fill  it  with  lassitude  and 
anguish.     1  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. ' 


edly  such  a  troublesome  balance,  that 
good  sense  and  good  taste  would  avoid  it. 
-^1  am,  dear  Sir,  <S;c. 
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LETTER    CLXVI. 

The  savH  to  tht  same. 

Dear  Sir,  April  13,  r.W. 

T  SHOULD  no',  be  able  to  forf^ive  iny-clf 
for  not  w'ltiug  to  you  so  long,  but  tliat 
I  can  hones ;":y  plead  in  atnneniont,  lliat 
I  have  lie.  .r  passed  an  hour  without  the 
pleasure  cf  thinking  of  you.  INIy  daugh- 
ters are  newly  returned  tVosn  a  long  coun- 
try ramble,  whither  they  went  with  a 
Jtind  of  regret,  as  it  postponed  a  ilelight 
which  dwelt  (and  still  dwells),  in  the 
uppermosl  view  of  their  hope.  And,  in- 
deed, the  delay  is,  at  present,  rather  my 
fault  tlian  theirs;  or,  to  s()eak  it  more 
properly,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  us  all; 
«s  arising  from  a  good  deal  of  vexatious 
concern  I  have  been  under,  at  some  ju- 
venile   weaknesses    in     the    conduct    of 

• ,  whom,  I   begin  to  be  afraid, 

I  shall  lind  quite  incapable  of  the  solid 
or  serious  turn  of  mind — whether  in  learn- 
ing or  business. 

Well!  these  are  troubles  we  are  heirs 
to  by  nature,  and  we  must  receive  them 
as  part  of  our  patrimony.  Neither  ought 
I,  I  think,  to  complain  of  my  lot,  while 
J  have  two,  out  of  four,  who  are  just 
what  I  wish  them. 

The  two  good  girls  above  meant,  are 
come  home,  quite  filled  and  transported 
with  the  triumphs  of  Pamela;  and,  I 
think,  in  my  conscience,  they  could  not 
feel  so  much  pleasure  from  a  sense  of 
their  own,  if  they  made  anv  worth  their 
<lesiring. 

jllow  does  my  dear  Mr.  Richardson 
^0,  and  all  his  dear  family?  And  how 
runs  the  growing  renown  of  his  nam?,  in 
a  great,  wicked  town,  which  bis  genius 
does  honour  to? — I  am  so  hid  among 
green  leaves  and  blossoms,  that  I  read 
or  see  nothing  that  busies  the  public,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  a  few  newspapers  ; 
but  even  from  those  I  have  the  joy  to 
(Jiscern  the  justice  tliat  is  done  to  your 
Pamela;  and  the  oblique  reputation 
weaker  writers  endeavour  to  draw,  from 
a  distorted  misuse  of  her  name,  for  a 
pas'iport  to  malice  and  faction. 

You  will  find,  by  what  I  now  send 
you,  how  sincerely  I  told  you,  that  it 
hardly  was  possible  to  do  what  you  have 
urged  so  repeatedly,  so  far  as  to  change 
any  thing  but  a  word,  here  and  there,  in 
your  beautiful   work    (for   a  work   one 


may  call  tliis  fine  piece,  witli  propriety, 
that  is  built  forages!) — Vet,  as  you  so 
kindly  and  warmly  in:iisted  on  the  at- 
tempt, I,  who  love  to  consider  your 
wishes  as  laws  to  my  own  inclination, 
took  a  late  resolution  to  try  how  far  it 
was  practicable,  if  a  man  could  go  over 
your  Pamela  w)th  the  eye  and  the  heart 
of  a  cynic,  at  one  reading,  and,  in  th* 
ne.Nt,  with  the  vigilance  of  friendship — 
to  pick  out  any  thing  that  niigiit  not  suf- 
fer by  altering. 

Upon  the  word  of  a  friend  and  a  gen- 
tleman, I  four.d  it  not  possible  to  go  far- 
ther,  without  defacing  and  unpardonably 
injuring  beauties,  which  neither  I,  nor 
any  man  in  the  world,  but  their  author, 
could  supply,  with  others  as  sweet  andf 
as  natural ; — If  you  conceive  such  an  in- 
spection of  the  rest  worth  your  wishin-.;, 
I  will  go  through  them  all,  with  the  same 
care  and  caution.     I  ana,  iS:c. 


LETTER     CLXVIL 
Mr.  Strahan  t(t  Mr.  Kichardson, 

Dear  Sir,  Edinbm-gli,  Aug.  17,  \1\9. 
A  FTEU  an  agreeable,  though  somewhat 
-^-*-  fatiguing,  journey  of  five  days,  we 
arrived  safely  at  this  place,  where  we 
found  all  friends  as  well  as  we  expected. 
The  alterations  in  persons,  places,  and 
things,  since  I  was  here  last,  struck  me 
exceedingly,  and  afforded  me  the  most 
convincing  proof  imaginable  of  the  muta- 
bility of  human  atiairs.  Many  peopio 
are  strangely  altered,  many  have  disap- 
peared, and  many  are  now  no  more, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  without 
concern,  and  a  degree  of  seriousness  not 
to  be  suddenly  checked.  Nay,  so  natu- 
ral is  it  to  be  prejudiced  in  favour  of  th« 
appearances  things  had  when  we  were 
young,  that  even  the  alterations  for  the 
better  please  me  not;  at  least,  not  till  I 
have  reasoned  myself  into  the  utility  and 
propriety  of  the  change. 

I  am  like  to  be  very  well  entertained 
wdiile  I  stay  here.  There  are  sensible 
men  in  plenty;  tliough  such  as  Mr,  R. 
are  rarely  found  any  where.  I  assure 
you  the  most  valuable  h)lks  here  like 
your  writings  best.  You  may,  with  great 
propriety,  say,  excgi  monument iim, 

'iliere  is  nothing  in  this  place  worth 
writing;  you,  only  that  there  seems  to  be 
a    ^rcal  spirit   of  industry  gone    forth, 

which 
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which  I  am  sure  will  turn  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both  parts  of  the  united  kingdom. 

I  h<'pe  thi<  will  find  30U  in  perfect 
liealth,  atid  happy  in  every  sense.  None 
merits  every  gnoii  thing  belter  than  you 
do;  nor  is  there  anv  person  better  quali- 
lied  for  thf  eiij(>\  nieiit  ot  every  rational 
pleasure.  I  hopr  }<nir  little  grl  is  some- 
Mhat  betttr,  and  that  the  nst  continue 
perfect  models  of  wliiit  young  ladies 
should  be.  You  will  be  so  good  to  give 
my  best  respects  to  the  vahiable  Mrs. 
Kichardson ;  and  to  Airs.  Poole  and 
^lisb  Dutton,  whom,  you  know,  you  and 
I  both  love. 

I  r<  number y»ur long-continued  friend- 
ship for  me  nit4  piea-uie  and  gratitude. 
I  admire  your  gtocroMty,  your  beiievo- 
IcncCf  your  sa'jacity,  your  penetration, 
your  knowledge  ot  human  nature,  and 
your  good  heart ;  1  esteem  you  as  my 
i'riend,  my  adviser,  my  pattern,  and  my 
benefactor;  I  love  you  as  my  father; 
and  let  me,  even  me  also,  call  you  my 
Nestor. 

My  wife  and  her  mother  bid  me  say 
every  thing  that  is  kind  and  respectful  to 
you  and  Mrs.  Richardson:  shall  we  have 
the  pleastire  of  hearing  from  yon  ?—  IVIr. 
tlumiltun  will,  no  doubt,  have  occa»ion 
to  trouble  you  now  and  then.  I  know 
you  v\iil  not  grudge  givii.g  him  your  best 
•dvire ;  whose  every  lung  day  is  filled 
w-ith  acts  of  benevolence  to  every  body 
you  know.     1  am,  dear  Sir,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXVm. 

Tie  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Edirburgh,  Aug.  2*,  I74f. 
Tf  I  wore  to  be  long  at  a  distance  from 
"■'  }ou  I  fatjry  I  should  become  sis  trou- 
blesome in  writing,  as  you  have  experi- 
ei  c»"d,  to  your  cs',  I  have  often  been  in 
talking  to  yu,  a»  tter\  thing  1  tee  puts 
me  in  mind  of  you  — What  would  Air. 
Richardson  iliii.k  of  this? — Here  is  room 
for  his  pr.MH'; — hikI  i.ere  for  his  censure  : 
— this  would  rai-e  his  compassion;  ttiis 
his  ind'giiatioii ;  this  would  t<>uch  his  be- 
nevolent heart  uiih  joj  ;  ana  here  he 
would  exerci-e  bis  charity  ;  this  man's 
solid  sens"  would  ilelight  him  ;  the  ladies 
Would,  ni  general,  eharm  him;  and  the 
honest  prejudices  of  many,  in  favour  of 
their  native  country  wcuUI  make  him 
ip.iile.     These,  andraany  other  bucb-like 


thoughts  often  occur  to  me,  so  that  I  am 
ofteiier  in  your  company  than  you  ima- 
gine. The  civilities  I  daily  meet  with, 
and  the  hospitality  with  which  I  am  en- 
tertained, are  not  to  be  expressed.  I 
have  nothing  to  do  but  go  from  feast  to 
feast,  the  manners  of  the  better  part  of 
this  country  bearing  a  very  near  resem- 
blance to  those  of  North  End.  I  am 
overuhclmed  with  their  kindness,  so  that 
I  must  really  make  my  stay  here  as 
short  as  possible,  lest  living  thus  riot- 
ously should  prejudice  my  health.  But 
no  mor«  of  this  till  I  see  you— a  plea- 
sure I  truly  long  for. 

At  intervals,  as  1  am  now  almost  be- 
come a  stranger  to  this  country,  and 
an  possibly  now  taking  my  leave  of  it, 
1  visit  what  is  ancient  or  curious.  Yes- 
terday I  paid  my  compliments  to  the 
remaius  of  King  James  the  i'ifrh,  and 
shook  Lord  Darnley  by  the  hand  ;  he 
was  Qjeen  Mary's  husband,  you  well 
know,  and  was  seven  foot  eight  inches 
in  stature:  a  portly  personage  once,  and 
now — wiiat  we  must  all  be.  O  what  a 
pleasing  melancholy  filled  me  on  be- 
holding their  venerable  remains.  To  see 
the  very  bodies  of  two  such  great  men, 
who  existed  two  centuries  ago,  is  a  cu- 
riosity indeed.  They  are  in  the  chapel 
of  Holyrood  House,  a  very  noble  struc- 
ture, but  almost  entirely  demolished  at 
the  revolution,  and  since  utterly  neg- 
lected. Here  monuments  of  men,  like 
men,  decay !  But,  however,  the  outside 
is  firm,  so  that  it  may  easily  be  re- 
p.  ired,  when  the  government  thinks  pro- 
per. 

What  else  I  have  seen,  with  my  ob- 
servations on  every  thing  that  occurs, 
will  afford  me  matter  of  conversation  with 
j'ou,  when  my  tongue,  perhaps,  would 
be  more  impertinently  employed.  I  shall 
therelore  say  no  more  now.  Suffer  me 
only  to  take  every  occasion  of  making 
my  sincere  ackn(<wle<lgmeiits  for  your 
continued  and  uninterrupted  kiininess 
and  friendship  to  me.  When  I  think  of 
particulir  instances  of  your  goodness  to 
me,  all  I  can  say  to  you  upon  that  sub- 
ject conKs  so  very  short  of  what  1  feel, 
that  1  do  myself  great  injustice  in  en- 
deavouring to  say  any  thing  at  all.  I 
am,  &c. 
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LETTER    CLXIX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

D?arSir,  Sept.  5,  1749. 

/^OULD  you  communicate  to  me  a  vory 
^^  small  portion  of  your  lively  ain!  ctl-- 
ating  fancy,  my  letters  would  be  much 
more  worthy  of  your  perusal.  The  Is- 
raelites, who  were  obliged  to  make  bricks 
without  straw,  were,  in  my  opinion,  in 
a  much  more  tolerable  situntion  than  the 
man  who  is  obliged  to  write  without  ge- 
nius, because,  though  they  had,  indeed, 
no  allowance  of  straw  delivered  out  to 
tbem,  they  had  the  whole  land  of  Egppt 
to  glean  it  in;  and  as  that,  like  Claiissa, 
was  notoriously  a  most  fruitful  country, 
in  which  there  were  doubtless  many  deli- 
cious spots,  they  unquestionably  found 
very  pretty  pickings  in  it. 

Since  my  last,  I  have  been  at  Glas- 
gow, a  town  greatly  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter, in  point  of  trade,  since  I  was  there 
last.  Several  large  manufactories  are  set 
on  foot,  in  which  the  poor  of  all  ages, 
and  both  sexes,  are  usefully  employed. 
From  thence  I  went  to  Paisley,  where 
Mr.  Millar's  father  is  minister,  a  vener- 
able old  man,  who,  like  the  church  he 
preachfs  in,  is  nodding  to  his  dissolu- 
tion, but  beautiful  even  in  ruins.  The 
.  town  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  ma- 
nufacturers, and  is  in  so  exceeding  thriv- 
ing a  waj-,  that  it  is,  they  tell  me,  con- 
siderably increased  even  since  b'-t  year 
when  Mr.  Millar  was  there.  I  returned 
thence  to  Stirling,  and  visited  the  castle, 
and  went  over  the  noble  minutnents  of 
the  amazing  grandeur  of  our  kings  before 
the  union  of  the  crowns  that  are  crum^ 
bling  into  dust.  Here  is  a  (iiw  palace 
built  by  King  James  the  Filth,  and  a 
parliament- h()use,  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  Westminster.  Here  is  a  chapel 
also,  purposely  erected  forth  christen- 
ing of  Prince  Henry,  King  Charles  the 
First's  eldest  brother.  Had  he  been  prt- 
served,  who  knows  how  things  might  now 
have  been  altered  from  what  they  ;ire. — 
All  these  are  hastening  to  decay,  as  no 
care  is  taken  of  any  tiling  hert^  except 
the  fortifications.  I  had  forgot  to  tell 
you,  that  the  great  church  at  Glasgow, 
and  that  nuble  structure  at  Paisley,  are 
about  600  years  ohi,  and  are  most  au- 
thentic  proofs  of  the  power  of  the  church, 
or  rather  churchniep,  in  those  days^  tvho 


were  able,  in  tim^s  of  poverty  and  rude- 
ness, to  erect  a  varictv  ot  piles,  an/  one 
cf  which  would  ben^ibly  ilihtrcss  the 
whole  k  ngdom,  now,  in  its  inipr«)vfd  and 
fl^lU^l^llln'J  state,  to  finish.  t)n  my  re- 
turn to  Edinburgh,  I  passed  by  the  ruin* 
of  the  abbacy  of  Culross,  part  of  which 
is  now  turned  into  a  stable.  The  re» 
mains  of  gentlemen's  hou>-es,  of  long 
s'antliiig,  occur  every  where;  in  whicS 
the  builders  have  visibly  studied  strength, 
and  security,  preRrably  to  pleasure  and 
conveniency.  During  this  excursion,  I 
was  continually  comparing  past  time* 
with  the  present;  the  ancient  glory  of  a 
prince,  and  a  few  noble  families,  sup- 
ported at  the  expence  of  the  lives  of 
some,  and  the  liberties  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  people,  (who,  the  clergy  except- 
ed, laboured  under  the  last  degree  of 
poverty,  slavery,  and  ignorance)  with 
the  present  economy  of  things,  when  our 
merchants  are  princes,  and  tradesmen  en- 
joy the  good  things  of  the  earth;  whea 
property  may  be  acquired  and  safely  en» 
joyed  by  the  mranest  labourer  ;  and  whea 
superstition  and  ignorance  can  hardly 
find  shelter  in  our  meanest  cottages. 
And  yet,  comfortable  as  this  comparisoit 
is,  the  ruin  of  these  ancient  badges  of 
our  slavery,  by  reason  of  their  splendour 
and  magnificence,  impresses  me  with  a 
very  deep  concern. 

I  have  insensibly  spun  out  a  long  let- 
ter, without  saying  hardly  any  thing; 
and,  1(  ast  I  tire  you  too  much  at  once, 
I  shall  only  add,  at  present,  the  assur- 
ances of  my  most  perfect  gratitude  and 
esteem,  being  always,  dear  Sir,  yoiir's,  &c. 


LETTEPw    CLXX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Edinbnreh,  Sept.  16,  1749. 
"VrTHEV  I  sit  down  to  write  to  you,  I 
present  you  before  my  eyes,  with  a 
smile  of  complncency  overspreading  your 
intelligent  countenance,  as  if  telling  me, 
before  1  put  pen  to  paper,  that  you  ex- 
pected to  hear  ni>thing  new  from  me; 
but  that's  your  iaiilt,  not  mine.  Had 
you  been  less  assiduous  in  storing  your 
inniil  with  every  sort  of  useful  knowledge, 
you  wou  d  }et  have  had  something  to 
leurn.  1  have  the  pleasure  of  daily  mak- 
ing new  discoveries,  which  j/ok,  who  have 
long  ago  travelUd  over  the  whole  (errito- 
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rios  of  human  nature,  are  already  inti- 
inately  acquainted  vvith.  ,In  this  respect 
I  am  happier  than  ynii. — "  I  am  glad  of 
•'  it,  Mr.  Strahan;  I  envy  not  your  su- 
**  perior  ignorance,  I  assure  you." 

Tliis  moment  I  was  going  to  say  seve- 
ral bright  things,  which,  as  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  recollect  again,  I  am 
sorry  to  tell  you,  you  will  probably  lose 
forever;  but  was  interrupted  by  several 
people,  who  insist  on  my  company,  whe- 
ther I  will  or  no.  I  must  therefore  has- 
ten to  tell  you,  that  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure and  honour  of  your  kind  epistle  ; 
that  my  face,  sleek  as  it  is,  I  am  very 
sensible  will,  in  time,  if  it  lasts,  undergo 
a  change,  which  I  now  neither  hope  for 
nor  fear — that  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
tell  you  this,  to  your  face,  twenty  years 
lience:  that  my  wife  says  she  loves  you, 
fls  does  also  her  old  infirm  mother;  poor 
conquests  vou  would  say,  if  you  were 
not   iMr.   Richardson: — that  I  have   not 

yet  seen  Mrs>.  A ,  but  intend  it  soon  : 

— that  INIr.  • is  in  Ireland,  from 

whom  you  need  never  expect  any  thing: 
• — that  —————  is  in  the  North 
just  now,  but  having  got  a  good  post, 
you  will  surely  recover  his  money  ; 
please,  therefore,  send  me  down  another 
copy  of  tlie  bill,  with  a  letter  annexed, 
(directed  to  Mr.  George  Balfour,  writer 
to  the  Signet  in  Edinburgh,)  impowering 
him  to  receive  it  for  you;  this  you  will 
be  so  good  as  to  do  directly.  I  have 
spoke  to  him,  and  he.  will  take  particu- 
lar care  of  it.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  franks 
to  forward  to  town.  That  1  am  very 
greatly  pleased  Mr.  Hamilton  has  your 
g"od  opinion  and  approbation;  he  is  full 
of  your  kindness  in  all  his  letters- 
Allow  me  also.  Sir,  to  acknowledge, 
(and  I  do  it  with  the  utmost  sense  of 
gratitude)  the  great  honour  you  have 
done  me,  in  admitting  me  to  such  a  share 
of  your  conversation  and  friendship, 
which  I  have  reason  to  value  an<l  be 
proud  of  on  many  accounts.  You  have 
indeed  laid  me  under  so  many  repeated 
obligations,  and  oblige  too  in  so  obliging 
a  way,  that  I  am  afraid  I  must  remain 
your  poor  insolvent  debtor  as  long  as  I 
live:  yet  I  will  beg  leave  to  say,  that,  if 
I  do  not  deceive  myself,  I  think  I  shall 
ever  endeavour  to  pay  all  I  can  towards 
the  interest  of  them,  since  the  principal 
J  am  afraid  I  shall  never  be  able  to  dis- 
charge. I  know  ynu  may  justly  re- 
proach me  with  neglecting  one  at^air  in 


particular  you  recommended  to  me;  but  I 
can  with  great  truth  say,  it  proceeds  not 
from  indolence,  or  any  worse  cause,  but 
purely  from  an  almost  irresistible  dislike 
to  that  sort  of  employment,  which  I 
really  did  not  perceive  in  myself  before, 
but  which  I  am  determined  nevertheless 
to  conquer. 

I  take  this  opportunity  also  to  acquaint 
you,  that  my  spouse  was  yesterday,  be- 
tween six  and  seven  in  the  morning,  safe- 
ly delivered  of  a  boy.  She  and  I  had 
long  ago  determined,  if  this  child  should 
be  a  male,  to  name  it  Samuel,  after  you ; 
to  make  him,  as  it  were,  a  living  monu- 
ment of  your  friendship;  but  without  in- 
tention of  putting  you  to  expence,  as 
I  never  make  any  formal  christening. 
This,  I  hope,  you  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  accept  of. 

I  shall  ever  retain  that  just  value  and 
esteem  for  your  singular  humanity  and 
goodness,  which  such  a  variety  of  amia- 
ble (jualities  never  fail  to  comm;ind;  and 
it  shall  always  be  my  sincere  wish,  that 
you  may  enjoy  a  good  state  of  health,  to 
enable  you  to  do  all  the  good  that  is  in 
your  heart  to  do;  that  your  young  and 
promising  family  may  exceed  all  your 
expectations  of  them;  and  that  they, 
with  Mrs.  Richardson,  (whose  invincible 
honesty  of  heart,  and  unaffected  love  and 
veneration  for  you,  must  daily  gain 
ground  in  the  afi'ections  of  a  heart  !ik(» 
your's)  m^y  all  concur  to  make  life  se^ 
renely  agreeable  to  you.     I  am,  &:c. 


LETTER     CLXXI. 
Dr.  Young  tit  Mr.  Kichardson. 

Dear  Sir,  Weliwyn,  July  9,  1744. 

TWTt  house  is  full  of  friends,  that  con-, 
gratulate  my  return  to  life  :  'till 
now  I  knew  not  that  report  had  buried 
me.  But  I  cannot  but  steal  from  them, 
to  let  you  know  (this  first  post)  how 
truly  sensible  I  am  of  your  late  goodness. 

Caroline  and  I  by  ro  means  forget  the 
respects  we  owe  In  Salisbury-court:  yet 
must  I  particularly  insist  that,  when  yoU 
go  to  North  End,  you  let  Cleopatra  and 
Octavia  know,  that  by  their  favour  I 
Avas  so  happy,  that  in  their  company  and 
so  sweet  a  retirement,  I  thought,  with, 
Antony,  the  world  well  lost. 

At  present,  I  am  pretty  much  engaged 
in  the  Last  Ki^ht^  and  hop  ^  you,  are  no 

less 
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less  so  in  3"nur  iiiukrhikiiig-  It  will  hnvo 
roany  ni(  ro  rcjuleis  lliaii  I  can  exptct. 
And  he  tiiat  writes  pojiularly  aiul  -veil, 
«loes  moM  gooil ;  and  he  (hat  ci(jes  most 
good,  is  the  b'-st  auth'ir. 

Be  not  coiiccrDcd  about  Lovehice :  'ti* 
the  UJm  ness,  not  the  morality,  of  a  cha- 
racter we  call  for.  A  sign-post  angel 
can  by  no  means  conae  into  competition 
Mith  the  devils  of  Michael  Angelo. 

Heaven  prosper  you  and  your's.  There 
are  so  many  catching  at  you,  and  you 
are  so  unwilling  to  lie  caught,  that  I  fear 
Wellwyr.^'ands  a  bad  chance.    I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXXII, 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  W.'L'wyn,  Feb.  ]8tb,  1745. 
T  Have  been  under  some  pain  ever  since 
I  received  the  favour  of  your  last,  or 
%o  kind  a  letter  should  not  have  been  so 
]oiig  without  a  reply.  But  pain  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  before,  and  have 
endeavoured  not  to  be  dejected  under  it. 
An  even  mind,  undejected  by  ill,  une- 
jated  by  good,  is  an  advice  the  vvise  Hea- 
thens inculcated  as  much,  if  not  more, 
than  any  other.  Nor  has  Scripture 
shewn  it  less  regard.  No  single  piece  of 
wisdom  seems  to  nie  so  strongly  guarded 
there  as  this  eqiiauimity.  Two  noble 
harriers  are  erected  against  our  deviation 
on  either  hand:  one  in  the  History  of 
Solomon,  who,  to  suppress  elevation,  as- 
sures us,  that  tiie  best  is  vain;  one  in 
the  History  of  Job,  who  tells  us,  the 
worst  is  supportable;  which  truth  is  the 

_prescnt.  I  return  to  the  good  woman, 
who  favoured   nie    with  an   ornament   lo 

_my  watch.  'I'here  i-;  a  time  when  we 
should  not  only  number  our  days,  but 
our  hours.  Her  present  may  stand  my 
friend  in  this  view:  a  measure  of  time  is 
naturally  an  instrument  of  wibdoin  ;  but 
more  so  is  tlie  good  example  of  a  valua- 
ble and  valued  Jriend. 

This  moment  I  hear. the  knell  of  a 
young  genlicuiau  and  neighbour,  cut  oti" 
in  his  bloom  by  liie  tmall-pux.  'Tis  very 
near  U'; :  1  am  afraid  fur  Caroline,  to 
whose  tainily  \i  has  Ijeen  very  fatal. 
Doar  Sir,  (.Vc. 

P.  S.  As  I  was  going  to  fold  my  let- 
ter, I  heard  a  second  kne.ll.  Asking 
whose  it  was.   ic    pruvcvl   my  licxt  neigh- 


bour's.— What  has  man  to  do  but  to 
know  the  vanity,  and  avoid  the  vexation, 
of  liunian  .life?  Evils  lly  so  near  and  ho 
thick  about  us,  that  I'm  half  persuaded, 
iny  dear  friend,  that  we  should  aim  at 
little  more  than  negative  good  here,  and 
positive  in  another  scene.  Escape  here, 
and  enjoyment  hereafter. 


LETTER     CLXXIH. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

BuLstrode,  Nuv.  26,  1745. 
My  valued  Friend, 
A  FTEH  a  very  wei  journey  above  and 
•^*-  below,  I  arrived  at  this  family,  to 
arrive  at  which  one  would  be  glad  to  go 
through  some  difficulties.  Virtue,  pru- 
dence, peace,  industry,  ingenuity,  and 
amiableness,  dwell  here.  You  w.ll  say 
I  keep  very  good  company  ; — but  you 
must  know  that  anxiety  has  lately  in- 
truded, without  the  least  imitation  from 
folly  or  vice.  The  Duke*  has  a  con.-i- 
derable  estate  in  and  about  Carlisle, 
which  must  have  suft'cred  much  ;  nor  can 
they  yet  see  to  the  end  of  the  mi-chief. 
So  that  the  common  calamity  makes  more 
than  a  common  impression  here.  God 
Almighty  send  us  good  r.ev,s  aijd  good 
hearts. 

I  was  a  little  struck  at  my  urst  read- 
ing your  list  of  evils  in  your  last  letter. 
Evils  they  are,  but  surmountable  ones, 
and  not  oidy  so,  but  actually  by  you  sur- 
mounted, not  more  to  the  admiration, 
than  the  comlort,  of  all  that  know  you. 
But  granting  them  worse  than  they  are, 
there  js  great  difference  between  middle 
and  old  age.  Hope  is  quartered  on  the 
michlle  of  lite,  and  fear  on  the  latter  end 
of  it;  and  hope  is  ever  inspiring  pleasant 
dreams,  and  tear  hideous  ones. —  Xnd  if 
any  good  arises  beyond  our  hope,  we 
have  such  a  difTidence  of  its  stay,  that  the 
apprehension  of  losing  it  destroys  the 
pleasure  of  posH'ssing  it:  it  adds'to  our 
frars,  rather  than  encreases  our  joys. 
^V  hat  shall  we  do  in  this  case?  Help  me 
to  an  expedient  :  there  is  but  one  that  I 
kijow  of,  which  is,  that  since  the  things 
of  this  life,  from  their  mixture,  repetition, 
defectiveness,  and,  in  age,  short  (Juration, 
are  unable  to  satisfy,  we  must  aid  their 
natural   by   a  mural    pleasure;    we  must 

*  Duke  of  Portland. 
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season  tVicm  with  a  spice  of  relifiion,  to  throuuh  the  dominion  of  darkness. 
jnake  ihem  more  palatable,  we  must  Though  it  is  night,  it  is  a  star-light 
consiHpr  that  'tis  God's  will  that  we  nighi ;  and  if  vou  (as  you  have  promised) 
should  bo  content  and  pleased  with  them  :  should  succeed  hin5  in  our  little  henii- 
And  thus  the  thinness  of  the  natural  plea-  sphere,  I  should  welcome  Richardson  as 
sure,  b)'  our  sense  of  joiriinji  an  obedience  returning  day. — In  a  word,  I  love  ycu, 
to  Henxeii  lo  it,  will  become  much  more  and  delight  in  your  conversation,  which 
substantial^  and  satibfactory. — We  shall  permits  me  to  think  of  something  more 
iiiid  great  account  in  considering  content,  than  what  I  see!  a  faviMir  which  the  con- 
nct  only  as  a  prudence,  but  us  a  duty  versation  of  very  few  others  will  indulge 
oo.  to,  dear  Sir,  6j;c. 

Keliginn   is   al!  ;  and  (happy  for  us  I) 
It  is  all-siiir)cient  too  in  our  last  extremi- 
ties; a  full   proof  of  which  I    will  steal  LETTER     CLXXV. 
from  yourself.     So  all-sufiicient  is  reli- 
gion, that  you  could  not  draw,  m  Cla- 
rissa, the  strongest  oljert  of  piiy,  with- 
out giving  us  in  it  (thanks  to  her  religion)         p^,^,.  5;,.  Wcllwyn,  Nov.  u,'  1746. 
an  object  of  envy  too.                      „         ,     T  thank  you  for  enablmg  me,  at  my 
Pray  my    love  and  service  to  a  1,  and     1  jj,^,^  „f  ^^       ^^  ,,ji„^  ^^,-,^  ,^^. 
to  Mr.  Groves  among  the  rest,  who   has     g^^e  of  livinu  another  year.     A  summer 
lately  much  obliged,  dear  Sir,  &c.                bearing  such  fruits  as  you  kindly  give  me 

cause  to  expect,  rnay  excuse  me  for  wish- 
ing to  see  longer  days  than  we  at  present 
enjoy.  I  consider  Clarissa  as  my  last 
amour ;  I  am  as  tender  of  her  welfare, 
as  I  am  sensible  of  her  charms.  This 
amour  dift'ers  from  all  others  in  one 
rebpect— ^I  should   tvjoice  to  have  all  the 


The  same  to  the  same. 


.     LETTER    CLXXIV, 
Dr.  You?><^  to  Mr,  Richardson. 


I\Iy  dear  Sir, 


July  17,  1746. 


A  FTER    long  absence,  (long  I  mean  to  ^vorld  my  rivals  in  it. 

•^       my    feeling)    I    yesterday    returned  The  waters  here  are  not  new  things; 
home,    as   to  a    pillow,  which   gives   me  thoy  were  in  great  vooue  fifty  years  ago; 
that  joy  in  rest,  of  which  you   aviH   nut  but  an  eminent  physician   of  this    place 
be  able  to  entertain  any  idea  these  twenty  dying,  hy  decrees  they  were  forgot.      We 
yi'jiri.  have  a  physician  now  near  us  who  drinks 
You    convince    me,    every   day,    more  them  himself  all  the  winter;  and  a   lady 
and  more,  tf  the  singularity  of  your  cha-  comes  seven  miles  every  morning  for  the 
lacter  ;  your  heart  is,  I  find,  set  on  do-  i,ame   purpose.      They  are    the   same   as 
ing  good   offices,  and   to    those   who  are  Tunbridge;    and    I    myself  have    found 
least  capable  of  returning  them.      If  there  from  them  just  the  same  eflect. 
is  any  such  thing  as  vinnc,  it  coi;"»ists  in  As  to  the  melancholy  part  of  your  let- 
such  a  conduct ;  and  if  therp  is  any  such  ter — our  Chelsea  friend  ;    poor  soul ! — 
thing  as  wisdom,  it  consists. in  -yirtae  !  But  God  is  good  ;  and  we  know  not  what 
What    else    can     furnish    eilhpr  joy    or  wc  pity.     She  is  dead   to  us;  she  is  in 
peace  ?    For  when  a  man   has  had  years,  another  state   of  existence.     We  are  in 
Tcflexion,  and  experience  enough  to  take  the  world  of  reason;  she  is  in  the  king- 
ofl  the  mask  fiom  men  aiid   things,  it  is  dom    of  i nuiiji nation  :   nor  can  we    more 
impossible  fur  him  to  propose  to    himself  judae  of  her  happiness  or  misery,  than 
tjiy  true  peace,  but  peace  of  conscience  ;  we  can  judge  of  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  a 
or    any   renl  joy,    but  joy  in   the   Holy  person  that  is  asleep.     The  persons  that 
Ghost.     This,  anoihcr  might  call  preach-  sleep  are,  for  a  time,  in  the  kingdom  of 
ing;  hut  yoii,  Sir,   must  either  condemn  imagination  too;  and   she,  as  they,  suf- 
the  whole  tenor  of  your  life,  or  allow  it  fers  or  enjoys  according  to  (he  nature  of 
to  be  common  sense.  the  dreams  that  prevail. 

On    his  travels  a  very  old    man  dines  J  heartily  rejoice  that  at  length  you 

Vilh  me   this  day,  the  J^ev.   My.  Watty,  find    benefit  from  your   far-water.     Tar 

vhose  character  may  be  iLricfly  given  by  by  winter,  and  steel  by  summer,  are  the 

comparing  him  to  a  frosty  "^ight.     There  two  champions  sent  forth  by  Providence 

iiie  mafiy  thoughts  in  him  "t^jnt   glitter  to  encounter  and  subdue  the  spleen. 

In 
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In  long  chronical  cases,  perscvrrancp 
is  the  point  ;  and  to  it  is  in  the  gifvucst 
point  of  all.  No  man  is  so  piodif^ale, 
but  lie  is  good  for  momonts :  persi'vci- 
ance  only  is  wartinf^  to  make  hin*  a  saint. 
As  you  persevere  in  the  gri'al  point,  p<T- 
si'vcre  in  this — to  a  good  heart,  add  a 
good  conslilution  ;  and  then  you  are 
(only  not  an  angel)  as  happ\  as  mortali- 
ty can  admit. 

1  bk-ss  God,  I  am  well :  and  I  am 
composing,  but  it  is  in  wood  and  stone; 
for  I  am  buihiing  a  steeple  to  my  chtirch  ; 
and  as  a  wise  man  is  every  thmg,  I  ex- 
pect from  you,  as  an  architect,  a  critique 
upon  it. 

I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  yon,  that  an 
Irishman  has  run  away  with  one  of  my 
r.eiglibours,  and  that  with  such  circum- 
stances of  intrigue  and  distress,  that  its 
truth  alone  hinders  it  from  being  an  ex- 
cellent romance :  just  as  liciion  alone 
hinders  your's  from  being  an  excellent 
history. 

You  say,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  can- 
not but  think.  True  !  —  But  to  live  as 
one  ought,  requires  constant,  if  not  in- 
tense thinking.  The  shortness  and  un- 
certainty of  life  is  so  evident,  that  all 
take  it  lor  granted  it  wants  no  proof:  and 
what  follows?  why  tlxis?  because  we^an- 
not  deny  it,  therefore  we  give  it  no  at- 
tention;  that  is,  we  think  not  of  it  at 
all,  for  a  very  odd  reason,  viz.  because 
we  should  think  of  nothing  else.  This 
is  too  strictly  expressed,  but  very  iieir 
the  truth.  Ask  Cibber  if  ht's  of  my  opi» 
uion. 

Air.  Prior  cautions  us  about  frauds  in 
tar,  which  will  defeat  our  expectations 
from  it.  He  says  it  must  be  Nuru^uji  tar 
of  c»  deep  brown,  and  pretty  thin. 

Youi,  (i'c. 


severing  in   the  waters  is    the   point,  at 
least  in  my  complaint. 

Hut  at  my  time  of  day,  how  dare  I  to 
complain  of  small  things,  on  the  brii.k  of 
ttie  grave,  and  at  the  dour  of  oternii\  ! 
Wiiat  a  mercy  that  I  am  sull  ht-r? 
AViiat  a  fall  liave  1  seen  around  me:  I 
was  here  twenty  years  ago;' and  scarce 
find  one  of  the  generatiun  alive. 

I  njoicc,  I  greatly  rejoice,  to  hear 
that  you  arc  belter.  Might  not  13;uh  be 
as  much  your  friend  as  mine?  In  suina 
points  t>ur  cases  are  similar. 

1  think  you  told  me  in  a  letter  that 
you  once  found  benefit  from  'it;  if  you 
co'uld  try  again,  1  would  atleud  you  to 
your  las-l,  hour. 

But,  say  you,  are  you  idle  all  this 
time  ?  No,  I  am  on  a  great  work. 
How  great  a  work,  is  it  to  learn  to  die 
with  bafety  and  c<'mfurt?  This  is,  as  it 
s-hould  he,  my  business,  unless  I  think  it 
too  much  to  spend  my  superannuated 
hours  on  that  which  ought  to  iiave  been 
the  business  of  my  whole  life. 

I  am  no^/  (as  it  is  h'gh  time),  setting 
my  house  in  order — -and  therefore  desim 
you  to  send  by  the  carrier  the  panel  of 
Sermo??s,  (which  were  packed  up  when  I 
was  in  towii)  that  I  may  commit  them 
to  the  flames. 

Aiui  please  to  favour  me  with  my  full 
and  lung  dibt  to  you;  for  I  am  m  paia 
lo  have  it  discharged. 

That  the  wing  of  an  indulgent  Provi- 
dence may  be  ever  stretched  over  you 
and  your'sj  is  the  earnest  prayer  of, 

Dear  Sir,  t\:c. 


LETTER    CLXXVU. 
Mr.  lUchcrrdson  to  Dr.  Yuun^. 


LETTER    CLXXVI. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Bath,.  Jan.  3,  1753. 

My  dearest  Friend, 
"^TuMRERLESs  are  your  favours:  !Mr. 
"^^  and  JNlrs.  Ditcher  are  to  me  ex- 
tremely kind.  I  bless  God,  1  at  last  find 
benefit  from  the  waters,  as  to  appetite, 
i=,est,  and  spirits.  I  have  now  for  three 
nights  had  pretty  good  rest,  after  two 
sleepless  months;  and  I  believe  that  per- 


Jan.   1158. 
llev.  and  ever  dear  Sir, 
T  CONGKATULATE  you  with  my  whole 
heart   on    the  good   effect   the    waters 
have  at  last  had  on  your  health. 

What  may  we  not  promise  ourselves 
from  so  sound  ond  good  a  constitution, 
from  your  regularity  and  temperance, 
and  from  the  powers  of  ^uch  a  mind  in- 
vigorating the  whole!  A  mind  which  can 
enjoy,  and  even  enlarge  itself,  by  that 
very  sleeplessness  which  tears  in  pieces 
the  health  of  others  ! 

Our  cases  in  some  points  are  similar! 
3  O  2  Ah. 
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Ah,  my  dear  and  good  Sir! — But  that 
exercise,  that  journeying,  which  "will 
contribute  to  your  ruie,  I  am  unable  to 
take.  ^^  hat  a  motive  do  jbu  oive  me  to 
make  yi  u  a  Waih  visit,  were  I  able! — 
But  I  nope  OH  your  'eturn  I  shall  not  be 
deprived  r)f  the  ble^bine  of  your  conipn- 
ry,  and  the  fav|,ur  <;t  Mrs.  Hallowrs's, 
as  was  my  rsque^t,  by  my  dauulitcr 
l>itclitr.  1  have  been  ollen  at  liatii  ; 
but  remember  not  that  I  received  benefit 
firm  the  waters.  The  Inie  wortiiy  Dr. 
liai  [ley  once  whispered  me  that  1  must 
not  e.\pr  ct  any.  •  • 

*'  Yfeu  are  abrut  a  great  work  : 
**  learn  to  die  with  saiety  and  cofnfort." 
]VIy  dear  Sir,  you  that  have  been  so  ad- 
mirable a  teacher  of  tliis  very  doctrine 
in  your  e.xccllent  Nigfit  Thoughts,  must 
be  more  than  a  learner.  \'ou  hav,»  not 
lett  to  suficranniintcd  hours  (which,  I 
hope,  if  ever  they  come,  are  far,  very 
far,  distant)  that  great  work.  How 
comfortably,  therefore,  m;iy  voa  ei.-.ioy 
life,  as  well  as  contemplate  the  closing 
scene.     Your,  &:c.  "    ' 

P.  S,  I  am  sorry  that  slecpu-s^ness  is 
your  complaint.  But  when  you  sleep, 
you  are  awake  to  noble  purpose.  I,  to 
rone  at  ali:  my  days  "are  nothing  but 
hours  of  dozings,  for  want  of  nightly  rest, 
and  through  an  impatience  tliat  I  am 
ashamed  ot,  because  I  cannot  subdue  it. 


LETTER^  CLXXVIII. 

T>r.  Young  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Dear  Sir,  April  30,  1758. 

T  GRATE  FULLY  accept  the  kind  offer 
-^  you  made  me  of  beijig  under  your  loof 
for  some  days,  while  1  transact  an  affair 
in  town.  I  shall  be  with  you  on  Mon- 
day next,  God  willing;  that  God  willing, 
wh"  this  moment  has  a  thousand  agents 
at  work  for  my  sake,  of  which  I  know 
nothing  tiiough  th«-y  arp  all  within  me; 
and  shoulil  aiiy  one  of  them  cense  to 
work,  it  would  prove  my  instant  death. 
—I  mean  theanimiil  ("unctions.  Vet  how 
nu-rry  should  I  make  the  world,  should 
they  h^ar  me  say,  '*  If  it  jdease  God,  I 
*'•  will  rise  from  my  seat;'' — or,  •'  I  will 
"  open  my  mouth;"  or,  "  If  it  pleasg 
*'  God,  I  will  set  pen  to  paper,  &;c." 
bo  ignorant  are  our  wise  ones  o{  God 
and  laan'. 


With  the  utmost  freedom  of  a  true 
friend  to  truth,  and  to  me,  favour  me 
With  the  full  opinion  of  the  dedication  ta 
fny  sermon;  for  I  am,  my  dear  Sir, 
somewhat  uneasy  till  I  can  determine 
myelf  about  it,  and  my  own  judgment 
is  at  a  loss. 

Is  there  any  thing  viean  in  what  I  say 
of  mrisclfy  and  my  Ions'  service  at  Court  ? 

It  there  itnproprieti/,  or  loo  great  lengthy 
in  what  follows  about  the  army  r 

Pray  let  me  know  your  real  sentimei'^ts. 
Or  shall  I  take  your  silence  as  a  tender 
way  of  your  U  tting  me  know  that  you. 
disiipprove  ?    Your,  &c. 

LETTER    CLXXIX. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  Sept.  8,  17(^0. 

T  HAVE  received    tlie  papers:  and  hot»^ 

j^reatly  am  I  concerned  that  1  cannot 
take  the  advantage  of  the  infinite  pains 
you  have  taken  tor  me ;  but  everyday 
puts  it  more  and  more  out  of  my  power. 

Pray  my  humble  duty  to  the  Speaker, 
and  tell  him  that  1  greatly  enjoy  his  sr> 
kind  remembrance  of  me;  and  long  to 
kiss  his  hand. 

I  find  little  assistance  from  art ;  but 
my  complaint  itself,  in  one  view,  is  an 
excellent  glass,  making  things  invisible 
mort.-  legible  than  they  were  before. 

It*  is  with  difficulty  that  I  can  read 
what  your  friendship,  an<l  genius,  and 
virtue,  has  sent  ir.c  :  hut  still  greater  dil"- 
ficulty  am  I  under  suificiently  to  thank 
you  for  it.  To  write  is  uneasy  to  me: 
must  I  despair  of  ever  seeing  you?  or 
have  I  that  pleasure  in  lite  still  to  come  .' 
—  Success  and  peace  be  ever  with  you  ! 

Amen, 
which  is  the  natural  style  of  those  that 
have  entered  the  intermediate  state  be- 
tween this  scene  and  the  next:  a  dim 
apartment  it  is,  which  excludes  action, 
but  favours  thought.  Heaven  be  favour? 
able  to  Mis5  rati\"s  health. 
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LETTER    CLXXX. 

Miss  Fielding  to  Mr.  Richardson, 

c;jr  Jail,  8lh,  17iS— P. 

'"VTou  Cannot  imagine  tlie  pleasure  Miss 

Collier  and  I  <.njoyed  at  the  receipt 
of  your  kind  epistles.  We  were  at  din- 
ner with  a  hie,  /iccc,  hoc  man,  vvlio  said, 
well,  I  do  wonder  iMr.  Richardson  will 
be  troubled  with  such  silli/  xoomcn ;  on 
which  we  thought  to  ourselves  (though 
we  did  not  care  to  say  it)  if  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson will  bear  us,  and  not  think  us  im- 
pertinent in  pursuing  the  pleasure  of  his 
correspondence,  we  don't  care  in  how 
man)'  languages  you  fancy  you  despise 
us;  not  but  we  kiiow  you  do  love  and 
like  us  t'.io,  say  what  you  will  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Tis  Lut  a  sham  quarrel  between  you 
and  ;'oui  pen  ;  for  had  it  been  real,  I 
iflatter  Efi-'self,  th:it,  knowing  how  de- 
lighted, how  overjoyed,  I  sliould  have 
been,  with  making  your  pen  my  master, 
you  would  have  solicited  him  to  have  ad- 
mitted me  as  his  servant.  Humble  and 
faithful  would  I  hf^ve  been ;  I  would 
have  obeyed  his  call ;  his  hours,  thoiigh 
six,  or. even  five,  in  the  morning,  should 
have  be«n  mine.  Indeed,  what  is  there 
1  would  not  have  done  ?  Pleasantly  sur- 
prised should  I  have  been,  suddenly  to 
have  found  all  my  thoughts  strengthened, 
and  my  words  flow  into  an  easy  and  tier- 
vous  style  :  never  did  I  so  much  wish  for 
it  as  in  this  daring  attempt  of  mentioning 
Clarissa;  but  when  I  read  of  her,  I  am 
all  sensation  ;  my  heart  glows  ;  I  am 
overwlielmed  ;  my  only  vent  is  tears  ;  and 
unlf-ss  (ears  could  mark  my  thoughts  as 
legibly  as  ink,  I  cannot  speak  half  f  feel, 
1  become  like  the  llarlowes'  servant, 
when  he  spoke  not ;  he  could  not  speak  ; 
he  looked,  he  bowed,  and  withdrew.  In 
short.  Sir,  no  pen  but  your's  can  Ao  jus. 
tice  to  Clarissa.  Often  have  I  reflected 
pn  my  own  vanity  in  daring  but  to  touch 
the  henr  of  her  garment  ;  and  your  ex- 
cuse for  both  what  I  have  done,  and 
what  I  have  not  done,  is  «ill  the  hopes 
ff,  Sir,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXXXL 

Miis  Collier  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Doctors  Commons,  13tli  April,  1749. 
Dear  Sir, 
T  RETURN  you  my  thanks  for  tlie  play 
-*•  you  sent  me ;  and  by  what  I  have 
read  of  it,  I  thiiik  Mr.  Garrick  is  very 
much  obliged  to  the  author  for  shewinuf 
the  world  how  much  he  was  in  the  right 
for  refusing  it.  I  thought  to  have  called 
upon  you  this  mor.iine,  but  cannot;  nor 
do  I  believe  that  I  shall  see  you,  unless 
your  kind  intentions  should  lead  you  this 
way.  before  you  go  to  North  End.  Mr. 
Harris  was  telling  me  the  other  day,  that 
he  heard  your  swect  girl  most  unmerci- 
tully  condemwed  for  nor  marr\m"-  Love- 
lace at  St,  Alban's.  "  She  should  (>aid 
"  tlie  lady  who  blamed  h'  r)  have  laid 
"  aside  all  delicacy  ;  and  if  Lovelace  had 
"  net  asked  her  in  the  manner  she  wish- 
"  ed,  she  ought  to  have  asked  him." 
And  more  things  of  the  same  kind  she 
ran  on  with;  but,  at  lasf,  closed  all  with 
Saying,  "  In  short,  Lovelace  is  a  cliarm- 
"  ing  young  felloiv,  and  I  own  I  like  hint 
"  excessively." 

\  ou  know  I  love  to  tell  you  every 
thing  I  hta,-  concerning  your  Clarissa,  or 
otherwise  I  should  not  furnish  you  witli 
naure  instances  of  wi^at  you  have  reason 
to  say  you  too  often  meet  with  ;  namely, 
the  fondness  most  women  have  for  th« 
character  of  Lovelace.  It  vexes  nie  so 
much  when  I  hear  of  people  talking  in 
such  a  manner,  that  I  cannot  help  at- 
tempting something  like  an  answer ;  but 
the  best  answer  to  the  present  cricicisin 
is,  to  give  you  the  history  and  character 
of  the  lady  who  so  ingenuously  avowed 
her  fondness  for  Lovelace.  This  lady  is 
a  person  of  very  high  rank,  and  there- 
fore you  must  excuse  my  naming  names. 
She  lived  as  a  mistress  with  a  man  for 
many  years,  and  proved  herself  to  have 
dune  so  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  order  to 
recover  some  money  for  a  child  she  had 
by  that  very  man.  Slie  then  went  into 
keeping  with  a  mrble  lord  (now  her  hus- 
band) and  after  having  lived  with  hinj 
some  years,  she  prevailed  with  him  to 
marry  her,  by  shewing  hiui  the  meekness 
of  her  spirit,  and  the  gentleness  <if  her 
passions:  for  (besides  being  frequeniU  in 
lits  and  sometimes  in  the  most  violcint; 
pasbiuiis  ot  rage)  slie  oncvi  «tvt»iDted  to 
3  O  ?.  '      t,al: 
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take  laudanum  to  di^stroy  lierself;  and, 
being  prevented,  she  anotlier  time  linnged 
terself,  just  as  she  knew  he  was  coming 
up  stairs;  which  last  stratagem  pained 
her  on-is:  and  now  she  is  a  woman  of 
quality,  and  a  woman  of  taste,  and  a 
perfect  judge  of  delicacy,  as  appears  by 
the  b.tore  mentioned  criticism.  1  won- 
der whether  her  husband  ever  rea(i  your 
books,  and  whether  he  attended  to  your 
description  ol  Beltun,  and  bis  Thoma- 
sine! 

ll  I  should  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  ycu  l-efore  you  go  out  of  town,  I 
beg  my  compliments  lo  iSIrs.  Richard- 
son; and  believe  me,  dear  Sir,  vvrc. 


LETTER     CLXXXir. 

lil.'ss  FietdiPg  to  -)ilr,  Richardson. 

Dear  Sir,  -^"'y  6.  l'?54. 

TT^EKY  :iiany  excuses  could  I  make  for 
not  Willing  to  you  before;  but  si- 
lence sometimes  proceeds  from  a  consci- 
ousness of  not  being  able  to  say  enough 
on  the  principal  subject  uppermost  in 
our  tin  ughts;  and  yet  finding  it  difficult 
h->  discharge  thai  subject,  and  make  room 
for  any  other,  as  1  remember  once  to 
Lave  heard  a  gentleman  say,  that  he  had 
ot)servcd,  that  when  ladies  were  asked  to 
give  a  toast,  they  generally  hesitated  a 
good  w'lile,  which  lime  ihey  employed 
in  dr!\  ng  the  m  ii  they  liked  best  from 
tlieir  memory,  to  make  room  for  some 
other  to  ahom  they  were  perfectly  indif- 
icieHt. 

A  sir^ter  Indolence,  Mij^s  L — ,  was  so 
liiiid  lo  sit  with  me  yesterday  in  the  after- 
lioon,  and  desired  mc;  to  say  something 
in  mitigation  of  her  omission  of  the  same 
kind;  to  which  I  answered,  I  could  not 
be  a  pre  per  pleader  in  her  behalf,  but 
Mould  lea\e  it  to  the  ruler  of  Sir  Charles 
CTraiidi>on's  mind  to  fihd  excuses  for  the 
meek-iearted. 

Your  k'nd  friendship  will  be  pleased 
uilh  my  telling  you  that  the  waters  agree 
i  >  .veil  with  me,  that  I  hope  in  lime  they 
will  work  us  perfect  a  cure  from  diseases 
as  an  old  woman  can  expect.  Here  are 
a  set  of  young  women  endued  with  the 
most  exemplary  patience  1  ever  met 
M'lth  ;  for  Miss  I. —  and  Miss  B —  agreed 
to  read  Sir  Charles  Graiuiison  together, 
in\(i  really  waited  from  linie  to  time  till 
*'iey  evvili  meet,  euch  hyjuwurably  per- 


forming their  covenant,  and  not  so  much 
as  taking  one  unlawful  peep  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  other.  Patient  Grizzle,  I 
find,  is  no  unnalural  fable.  I  assure 
you.  Sir  Charles,  notwithstanding  you 
have  bestowed  him  on  Miss  Byron,  is  so 
great  a  lavourite  with  tin;  ladies,  thai  I 
know  a  young  woman  of  quality  who  is 
deservedly  the  object  of  public  admira- 
tion, and  yet  has  absented  herself  from 
all  her  admirers  several  evenings,,  and 
chosen  a  perfect  retirement  with  Sir 
Charles;  but  I  think  she  likes  lady  G— 
too  well:  why  should  her  wit  and  live- 
liness excuse  her  insolence.?  Even  Love- 
lace had  wit  and  liveliness,  remember ! 
You  could  make  him  agreeable  whenever 
we  were  not  reading  his  heart.  It  is 
true  ihcre  is  a  sort  of  reformation  in 
lady  G — ;  but  I  am  afraid  her  hulhand 
will  never  be  convinced  that  she  don't 
despise  him.     1  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CLXXXIIL 

l^te  iame  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  June  26,  1755. 

T  WAS  in  town  two  days.  I  sought 
-*•  you  out,  but  you  was  no  where  to  be 
found;  for  you  were  gone  to  Parson's 
Green,  from  whence,  Monday  se'nnight, 
I  ran  away,  being  frightened  with  a  pain 
in  my  stomach,  which  put  me  in  mind 
of  an  old  story  of  a  lady,  whose  friend 
said  she  was  very  rude  and  uncivil  to 
go  a  visiting  to  her  friend,  and  die  whilst 
she  was  there. 

My  love  to  Mrs.  Richardson,  and  all 
who  have  the  happiness  lo  be  under  your 
ron''. 

lo  live  111  a  family  where  there  is  but 
one.  heart,  and  as  many  good  strong 
heads  as  persous,  and  to  have  a  place  in 
that  enlarged  single  heart,  is  such  a  state 
of  happiness  as  I  cannot  hear  of  with- 
out feeling  the  utmost  pleasuro.  Mc- 
thinks,  in  such  a  house,  each  word  that 
is  uttered  must  sink  into  the  hearer's 
mind,  as  the  kindly  falling  showers  in 
April  sink  into  the  teeming  earth,  and 
enlarge  and  ripen  every  idea,  as  thote 
friendly  drops  do  the  new  sown  grain, 
or  the  water-wanting  plant.  There  is 
nothing  in  ail  the  works  of  nature  or  of 
ar,t  loo  trifling  to  give  pleasure,  where 
there  is  such  a  capacity  to  enjoy  it,  as 
must  be  found  in  such  an  union.     Give 
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me  leave,  dear  Sir,  to  return  your  pleas- 
ingly coniial  expression,  and  to  say  I 
am,  with  unabated  afl'cclion,  ever  yuui's, 
6ic* 


LETTER    CLXXXIV. 

Miss  Collier  to  Mr.  lUc/uirdson. 

Dear  Sir,  Ryde,  Oct.  3,  1755. 

T  HAVE  rlelayed  answerini;  llie  kind  fa- 
vour of  your's,  in  hopes  I  should  have 
seen  more  of  the  island,  which  my  good 
ISlrs.  Roberts  proposed  to  have  shewn 
tne;  but  the  weather  has  been  so  very 
cold  and  coniiortiess  here,  that  we  have 
not  had  fine  days  enough  successively  to 
make  the  pleasant  expedition  we  have  in- 
tended: if  we  could  have  gone,  1  would 
have  done  my  bcit  to  have  given  you  a 
description  of  the  views  and  pretty  things 
1  had  seen;  but  I  met  with  some  lines 
the  other  day  in  a  translation  of  a  fa- 
mous Italian  poet-,  which  in  a  few  ex- 
pressive words,  gives  a  better  account  of 
this  sweet  country,  than  I  could  in  a 
hundred : 

She  wishes  much  to  tarry  in  this  bn'l 

That  hath  both  fruitful  earth,  ami  pleasnnt  air, 

And  fountains  caecl,  a;iJ  woods  on  ev'j y  hand, 
And   meadows  green,    and  pastures   fresh  and 
fair; 

Beside  large    hav'ns,    where  ships   at  ease  may 
stand, 
To  which  the  merchants  often  make  repair. 

By  tempest  driven,  well  leaden  with  yu  'd  trafRck, 

Of  tiling's  that  come  Iroin  Kgypt  autl  from  Africk. 

This  poem  was  the  only  book  of  amuse- 
ment I  brouL'ht  with  me;  it  is  called 
Ariosto;  or,  Orlando  Furioso,  and  is,  in 
its  way,  a  most  wonderful  piece  of  ima- 
gination, and  really  a  very  extraordinary 
work.  My  good  friends  at  Appley  are 
so  kind  to  supply  me  with  books  when  I 
am  absent  from  thpm  at  my  little  cottage, 
which  is  not  so  often  as  to  read  a  great 
deal.  I  am  so  apprehensive,  now  the 
weather  grows  cold,  that  I  shall  soon  lose 
dear  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  her  amiable 
daughters,  that  I  am  as  much  with  them 
as  possible  whilst  I  can  have  them  so 
near  me;  and  their  frequent  society  is 
what  I  fear  I  shall  greatly  miss  when 
they  go  to  London:  yet  for  ihe  sort  of 
people  in  the  low  station  my  old  folks 
are  in,  I  hardly  ever  met  with  inore 
simplicity  and  good  I'ense  than  thpy  both 


have,    and    it    is    with    some    degree  of 
pleasure  that    1   sit  in   an   evening    with 
them,  and  hear  the  discourse  and  gossip- 
pings  of  the  day;   it  makes  mc  smile  of- 
ten, and    sometimes  rises  to  a  downriabt 
laugh;  and  whatever  promotes  and  causes 
this,  with   innocence  and  good  humour^ 
is  as  eligible  (as  far  as  I   know,  in   the 
way  of  conversation)  and    as  worthy  to 
be   ranked   of  the  sort  called    dcli^^litful 
and  pleasing,  as  in  the  routs  and   hurri- 
canes of  the  great,  or  at  court,  or  even 
in  company  with   ray  L  )rd   Chesterfield. 
I   am  acquiinle.l   with    lew  others   in  this 
village   besides  my  old  folks  ;  but   endea- 
vour to  get  a  speaking  and  how  d')e  kind 
of  knowledge  of  tnem  ail  as  I  meet  them, 
and   I   hear  by  this  behaviour   I  have  ac^ 
quired   the  title  amongst  them  of  "  a  ci« 
"  vil   gentlewoman,"  and  "  a   very   civil 
*'  gentlewoman"  many  of  them  say ;   the 
children   bow  arkl    curtsey  down    to  the 
ground,  and  whisper  and  jog  each  other 
when  I  am  coming,  crying,  "  here  is  the 
"  gentlewoman  coming;"   this  is  homage 
and   respect  enough  to  gratify  all  the  va- 
nity and   ambition    I    have    now    left,    I 
think,  sufficiently.       Mrs.    Roberts  Sins, 
when  she  sees  me  in  my  very  poor  house, 
silting   on   my  earthen   floor,    eating  my 
dinner   out  of  a   platter,    and    my   poor 
bed  chamber  without  an)' door  to  it,  and 
a  little  window  peeping  out   from    under 
the  thatch,   bare   walls,  and   every  thing 
suitably   poor,    that    under   this    humble 
roof  I  can    have  no  proud   thoughts,  but 
must  have  killed   every  grain   of  worldly 
pride  and  vanity,  before  I  could  sit  down 
contented  in  such  a  place.     1  was  forced 
to  make  a  great  slaughter  and   lay  about 
me  prodigiously,   before  I   could  conquer 
those    bitter  enemies  to  peace  and    humi- 
lity called  passions;  but  now  1  think  and 
hope  they  all  lie  dead  in   heaps  at  several 
places  in   London  and  ebewliere;  and   I 
brought    down   nothing    with    m^;   but    a 
bundle   of   mortifications;    or,    to   speak 
more  seriously,  a  thorough  and   hunibio 
acquiescence  to  the  Divine  will,  and   an 
earnest    desire,    v.'ith    patience,     resigna- 
tion, an4  iserenity  of  mind,  to  work  out 
my  salvation  as  soon  as  it  will  please  God 
to   release   me;  perhaps  a  little    impati- 
ence still  remains,  which  tempts  me  to 
add  "  the  sooner  the   better;"  and   Ma- 
dame  Maintenon's  words,  in   a  letter  of 
her's,  occur  to  me,  where  she  says,    "  It 
"  is    high  time    to    die;    why  should    I 
"  slay  any  longer  in  this  world  ?  I   have 
3  O  4-  *'  nothing 
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"  nothing  to  do  in  it;  and  it  is  gene- 
*'  rally  business  and  ambitious  views, 
**   iliiit  inHke  us  fond  of  staj'ing  here." 

I  was  5-adly  vexed,  at  my  first  coming, 
at  H  report  which  had  prevailed  here,  of 
my  being  the  author  of  Mr.  Fielding's 
last  work,  *'  The  Voyage  to  Lisbon  :" 
the  reason  which  was  given  for  supposing 
it  mincj  was  to  t!ie  hist  degree  mortify- 
ing, (viz.  tiuit  it  was  so  very  bad  a  per- 
formance, and  fell  so  far  short  of  his 
other  works,  it  must  needs  be  the  person 
uif/i  him  who  wrote  it).  This  is  the  dis- 
advantageous liglit  poor  women  are  held 
in,  b\'  the  ill-iialure  of  the  world.  If 
thi-y  write  well,  and  very  ingeniously, 
and  have  a  hrotlier,  then  to  be  sure — 
*'  She  could  not  write  so  well;  it  was 
"  her  brother's,  no  doubt."  If  a  man 
falls  short  of  what  is  expected  from  his 
former  genius  in  writing,  and  publishes  a 
very  dull  and  uncntirtaining  piece,  then 
*'  to  be  sure  it  was  his  sister,  or  some 
"  woman  friertd,  wlio  was  with  him." 
Alas!  my  good  Mr.  Richardson,  is  not 
this  a  hard  case  ? — To  you  I  appeal,  as 
the  only  candid  man,  I  believe,  with  re- 
gard to  women's  understandings;  and  in- 
deed their  only  champion,  and  protector, 
I  may  say,  in  your  writings;  for  you 
vrite  of  angels,  instead  of  \\^omen. 

Admiral  Byng  and  Admiral  Ilawke 
now  lye  at  Sj^ithead  ;  the  latter  brought 
in  many  French  prizes  with  the  fleet. 

I  heard  there  was  a  wreck  of  a  West 
Indiaman,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
last  Friday  (but  the  crew  saved)  laden 
with  sugar. — Poor  souls,  it  was  a  great 
distress  the  getting  on  shore,  and  being 
plundered,  as  in  all  likelihood  they  were. 
Had  they  been  diowned,  I  think  I  should 
not  have  been  so  sorry  ;  for  I  pity  no- 
body that  dies :  I  pity  those  left  behind. 
Oh,  that  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  dearest 
friend  ai.d  sister!  but  it  was  not  permit- 
ted me.  E.xcuse  me  this  sudden  gust  of 
grief:  1  should  not,  dare  not,  trust  my- 
self to  write  on  this  afflicting  and  tender 
subject ;  it  makes  mc  incapable,  from 
want  of  eyes,  to  add  more  than  my  kind- 
est and  best  respects  to  dear  JNIrs.  Rich- 
ardson, an<i  the  Miss  Richardsons,  to  beg 
the  continuance  of  )u\xv  friendship,  dear 
Sir,  and  that  ynu  wculd  believe  me  tc)  be, 
^^ith  the  highest  eiteem,  your,  (Sec. 


LETTER    CLXXXV. 

Mr.  Richardson  lo  Miss  M.  CulUcri 

DcG.  24,  1TJ5. 
T  F  my  dear  Miss  Collier  knew  how  mucit 
1  have  been  imnursed  in  bricks,  mor- 
tar, plasterers'  and  carpenters'  work  all 
the  summer,  an<i  till  within  this  month 
past,  and  in  that  month  wholly  engrossed 
by  the  removal  of  allmy  printing  mAtS'- 
rials  into  the  new  building,  she  will  think 
the  less  hardly  of  my  long  silence  to  a 
letter  that  1  admire  in  every  line  of  it. 

Do  not  let  this  silence  deprive  me  of 
the  description  you  intended  to  give  me 
of  the  views,  prospects,  situations  that 
wcie  to  offer  to  you  in  the  excursions 
you  were  to  make  with  your  hospitable 
friend,  Mrs.  Rbl)er;s',  and  her  amiabld 
daughters. 

Alas!     they    have   left'  you,   I  doubt! 
How  are   you  now  ?    Who   have  you   to 
associate  with  when  you  carry  yourself 
out  of  that  happy  circle  ?    Happy  it  must 
be;  your  ambition  trodden  under  foot — • 
your  passions   calmed.      What   a  happj^ 
creature  must  you  be  in  these  conquests, 
in   your    lot,    even   as  you    describe    it,' 
though    it  would  draw   a  tear  from  the 
eyes  of  rcadeis  less  subdued.     Your  old 
couple,  methinks  I  love  them.     I  mustj 
if  they  remain  kind   to  you.     Sweetly  do 
you  describe  the  power  your  a miabl.^  af- 
fability has  given  you  over  the  ailections 
of  the  children  in  your  neighbourhood! 
— The  gentlewoman,  my  dear  Miss  Col- 
lier.— The    honest    villagers    distinguisli 
well:    you   are   indeed   t/ie  gcnf/euomany 
and,  what  is  far  greater,  the  Christian  ! 
I  always  loved  you  ;   but  never  so  well  as 
since  I  have  had  the  favour  of  your  last 
letter.     How  often  have  1  determined  to 
sit  down   to   answer  it,  and   lo  tell  yoii 
all   I   thought  of  it  and  y(ju,  in  the  time 
of  this  long  sileixo. 

You  regret,  my  dear  Miss  Collier, 
the  hard  fate  of  women  of  genius  in  be- 
ing  denied  the  merit  of  their  own  works, 
when  well  received,  and  in  having  then* 
attributed  lo  their  brothers  and  other 
men  friends,  &^c.  But  think  you  nor 
that  tliis  is  a  great  deal  owing  to  your 
own  sex,  who  (the  capable  onei  I  mean) 
hide  their  talents  in  ;ai  mipkin,  and  aru' 
afraid,  lovely  dastard-,  of  shewing  them- 
selves capable  of  the  perfections  ihey  arc 
niistxcssLS  of? — It  is  wt;!!  I   hu'.e  not  the 
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punisliiiip  of  such  ilcj;raclfrs  of  tlu'ir  own 
Sex,  so  1  was  j;oing   lo  tall   thoiu;   lor  <lo 
ihey    not,     by    llic-ir   wilful    and    studious 
coMCciilinents  of  the  qitts  God  hns  blessed 
tliiia    with,    confess,    at    least    indirectly, 
iin   iiifenoiity  to   tlie   other  r    What  is  it 
they    fear    in    asserting    tlunistlves    with 
modesty,    and    when   occasionaliy    called 
lorth  ?     Is   it  that  the  men  wiH   he  afraid 
of  them,  add  sh'jn  them  as  wives?     Un- 
\vorthy  fear!     Let  the  wretches  shun  and 
be  afraid   of  ihem.     Unworthy  of  such 
LJessings,  let  such   men  not  dare  to  look 
ifp   to    merits  so   suCierior  to   thcjr  own; 
«nd    let  thcnf   enter  into    corttfact    with 
women,  whose  sense   is   as  diniinutise  as 
the'ir  own  souls.     What  loss  would  a  wo- 
man of  high   attainments  and   of  genius 
lia\e,  in    a   man  of  a  character  so   low, 
as  ti>  be  afraid    of  the  perfections  of   the 
woman  who  would   give  him  the  honour 
of  calling  her  his  I 

1  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  hear  that 
5'ou  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  so 
fxcelfent  a  woman  as  Mrs.  IJerthon  is 
described  to  be  by  my  good  friend  Sirs. 
^Valts.  i\Jiss  Lodwich,  another  admira- 
ble lady.  But  who  can  forbear  being  ex- 
tremely anxious  for  them,  and  for  many 
others,  among  the  multitudes  that  have 
perished  iii  the  most  tremendous  cata- 
^tropile  of  Lisbon?  What  a  dreadful  dii- 
pensation! 

Some  impatience,  in  my  dear  Miss 
Collier,  seems  ^till  remuining  to  be  con- 
quered ;  and  ■u-hen  that  can  be  done,  and 
a  ihorougli  reliance  ma<ie  on  the  Divine 
goodness,  so  as  neither  to  covet  life,  nor 
ti)  wish  for  death,  but  to  wait  the  ap- 
pointed time  with  cheerfulness — Who  will 
be  so  happy  as  my  dear  friend  in  the  Isle 
of  Wiglitr 

But  what  shall  we  do  for  a  door  to 
your  apart :iicnt  this  ci.hl  weather?  Can- 
not you  ti.id  a  way  to  draw  upon  me, 
'payable  at  ^ight,  fortjve  guineas  ?  Oblige 
nie,  my  dear  Miss  Coilior,  in'  the  gra<it  of 
(his  recj'Jcfct.—The  promissory  nutt:  I  an- 
nex. * 

My  wife  and  girls  most  particularly  de- 
sire their  be^t  wishes  to  bewafted  to  you. 
Once   more  excuse   my  long   silence; 
•urid  believe  me  to  be,  with  great  truth, 

Your,  &c. 


*  A  note  fur  five  guineas. 


LETTLIl     CLXXXVt. 
'J'hc  -sctiiic  tu  the  name. 

London,  Jail.  5,   1756. 

T  AM  sorry  my  dear  Miss  Collier  baff 
-*■  the  thought  of  returiiing  the  note  sho 
mentions,  unused.  Give  me  not,  Ma- 
dam, tiiat  niortilTcalion;  i  I'lOpe  you  will 
not,  and  in  that  hope,  will  say  ^io  mt/re 
on  the  subject. 

The  Miss  fi — 's!  True,  my  dear; 
riiey  are  among  the  dastards  I  had  in  my 
head,  when  1  inveighed  nt  Ti/ieniCiit/ij., 
you  say,  aga:n:it'  the'  ger.iusses  of  your 
sex,  who  studiously  in  many  inexplica- 
ble piiiits,  wrap  up  iheir  napkin'd  ta- 
lents. "  Punish  them."  I  wiili  it  were 
in  m}'  power.  llow  <lo  you  think  it 
should  be,  for  the  first  lauU,  on  convic- 
tion ?  Why,  to  banish  them  for  three 
months  to  Hyde,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight—- 
Miss  Collier  to  be  the  inffictor,  and  thu 
example  too,  of  all  human  diveslnnents 
(allow  me  the  odd  e'x'pression)  for  tliat 
space  of  time. 

But  think  you,  my  good    Mis«  Collier, 
that   this  elaborate  concealment  of  Gud- 
ff/re/i' talents,  is  an  hnneit  one?    Woul'd 
these  girls  put  a  cheat  upoii  some  littl'e- 
Vuinded   creattires,  who  woUUi    be   afraid 
of  such  talents   in  their  respective  wives, 
as  wouKl   do   them  credit?    Would   they  '. 
break    upon  them,  when    ihoy  could   \::\ 
help  themselves,  and   astun  them  with  a 
superiority   of   good,  sense  ?     Rather   let 
me  ask,  would   such  girls  be  afraid   that 
such  men  would  slight  them  were  they  U> 
unplait  their  napkins?     Would  they  con- 
descend   to  join    hands  with  men  capaLls'' 
of  slighting  them  for  the  excellencies  ihey 
gave  not  lo    themselves?    Can  you,  who 
ye\u\  Ariosto,   help  thinking  thsvt  yorr  See, 
on  such  an  idea  as  this  will  raise,  a  lo'ly 
DObsessed   of  the  shield  of   RoL'>^ier(>,  un- 
covering it,   by  surjtrise,   and  darthjg  ra-. 
diant   glory  in   the   lace  ct   her  hus^band  ; 
the  Caitif}',  as  in  one  of  the  cuts  cf  lini- 
nngton's   translation,  spriuvli'itg,   dazzled 
at  her  feet  ? 

Ytui  honour  me  with-  ll^e  noble  tiile  of 
a  •'.imiicator  of  your  sex  ;  but  let  me  da- 
sire  you  to  whisper  m  the  ears  of  the  la- 
dies you  mention — "  Who,  my  dears, 
"  shall  vin-iicate  the  honour  of  a  sok, 
"  the  most  excellent  of  which  desert 
"  themselves  ?'' — Don't  mind  their  blush- 
inij  hjyks  at    one    un^-thcr    by   turns: — ■ 
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\yhisper  over  again  the  question,  till  they 
arf  clfierniirifd  to  amend  ;  or — what  or? 
i — Be  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Wi;^ht.  No  se- 
\ere  punishment,  neither,  I  hope  I — the 
complicated  tault  cnnsidi-red. 

jNJrs.  Berthon  and  family,  1  have  the 
pleasure  of  telling  you,  arc  safe  in  their 
persons.  Mr.  Miliar  has  a  letter  fiom 
Mr.  W. — I  have  not  seen  it.  That  gen- 
tleman was  almost  miraculously  saved. 
Terribly  extensive  indeed  has  been  this 
earthquake!  God  Almighty  preserve  us 
from  the  effects  of  these  terraqueous  con- 
vulsions !  Were  we  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  they  are  sent  as  judgments, 
what  have  not  we  of  this  kingdom  to  fear? 

Your  poor  Irantic  girl,  perhaps,  tliought 
she  was  avoiding  the  evil  to  come,  and 
which  she  had  prophesied  weuld  come, 
when  she  sought  her  death  in  the  water. 
There  have  ^een  unhappy  people,  more 
ill  their  senses  than  she  seems  to  have 
been,  who  have  thrown  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  death,  for  fear  of  dying. 
This  girl  must  have  been  earthquake- 
Ti"<a<l,  as  well  as  otherwise  delirious. 
Don't  you  think  so  ? 

iVIy  wife,  my  girls,  desire  their  parti- 
cular respects  to  you,  and  join  with  me 
in  wishing  the  begun  year  may  be  the 
bappiest  \ou  have  ever  known.  In  the 
enviiible  frame  of  miiui  you  arc  in,  it 
must  be  so. 

God  bless  you  !  adieu!  and  adieu,  my 
^car  Miss  Collier ! 


LETTER     CLX.XXVir. 
]\Iiis  Ci'liicr  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Feb.  11,   1756. 

T  AM  much  of  your  opinion,  dear  Sir, 
-  as  to  the  dishonesty  of  tlu^e  girls  who 
studif^usly  conceal,  in  many  inexplicable 
plaits  (as  you  say)  the  glorious  ta'lents 
besto\ve<l  on  them.  I  wish  they  had  cou- 
rage to  assert  themselves  before  marriage, 
and  (ulun  the  Caiiijf's  xile,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  them;  for  I  think,  should  they 
fail  prostrate  anti  sprawling  before  the 
dazzling  shield  of  the  lady,  it,  would  be  a 
properer  and  more  becoming  posture  tor 
a  lover,  than  a  husband  ;  besides  it  would 
be  highly  dishonest  in  such  surpas-ing  ge- 
iiiusses  to  many  men  of  ii.ferif)r  under- 
standings in  another  light  than  that  of 
deceiving;  for  ought   not  the  power  and 


government  to  rest  with  those  who  have 
the  superiority  of  judgment  and  wisdom  ? 
And  who  would  be  so  base  and  wanting 
to  her  own  worth,  as  voluntarily  to  enter 
into  a  state  of  submission  and  acquie- 
scence to  the  will  of  a  person  less  quali- 
lieii  to  govern  than  herself; — when  this 
would  be  to  enter  into  a  slate  of  the  vilest 
servitude,  and  the  only  one  truly  so  call- 
ed ;  as  the  divine  JNlilton  describes  it, 
where  he  says, 

"  It  is  not  seiTituilc  to  serve  tvhom  God  ordains, 
Or  Nature;   God  and  Nature  bid  the  same 
When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest,  and  excels 
Them  whom  he  governs.     'I'liis  is  sei-v'itvde, 
To  serve  the  unwise,  or  him  who  hath  rebeil'd 
Aqaiiist  his  wOFthier."'— — - 

You  say  (and  truly)  that  tliere  are 
little-niinded  creatures  who  woull  be 
afraid  of  such  talents  in  their  respective 
wives  as  would  outshine  tlieinselves. — 
And  again,  ask  if  such  girls  would  be 
afraid  tliat  such  men  should  slight  them  ? 
Why,  no,  surely.— But  O!  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson (with  a  deep  sigh  I  say  it)  that  I 
never  had  heard  men  of  real  good  sense, 
great  parts,  and  many  fine  qualities,  low- 
er themselves  down  to  these  little-minded 
creatures,  in  inveighing  with  warmtli 
against  an  uncommon  share  of  under- 
standing in  a  wife;  and  shewing  but  too 
plainly  in  their  practice,  when  they  come 
to  marry,  that  they  are  as  much  afraid 
of  a  rivalship  of  understanding  in  their 
wives,  as  those  men  you  mention. — In- 
dceil,  indeed,  Sir,  I  have  heard  and  seen 
this  in  men  of  unquestionable  good  sen-e! 
— Where  tlicn  shall  we  find  husbands. fijr 
our  dear  uncommon  geniusses  of  girls? — ■ 
Are  not  they  under  a  kind  oi  necessity 
(if  they  ever  intend  to  marry)  to  conti- 
nue their  napkins  in  plaits  bi  fore  mar- 
riage, nor  ever  dare  to  unfoM  them,  even 
after  marriage,  to  the  generality  of  men, 
except  thcv  could  meet  with  a  noble- 
minded  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  or  such 
as  have  grace  enough  to  endeavour  to 
tread  in  his  steps. 

I  have  a  mixture  of  Joy  and  tender 
concern  in  the  account  you  give  me  of 
mv  friends  at  Lisbon,  and  from  what  I 
have  heard  from  others.  Thi-y  are  safe 
in  ti:eir  persons,  it  seems;  but  poor  .Mr. 
St — bs  and  family  have  lost  every  sliil- 
ling  they  had  in  the  world,  it's  said. 
Dear!— What  a  trying  circumstance  iS 
this  to  people  in  great  ulUuence  as  they 
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were,  t  pray  Oofl  support  and  comfort 
tlu-m  uniler  tins  heavy  affliction:  tli'y 
ai>?  worthv  aooil  people,  and  1  hope  thry 
■Hill  find  fiienili  i  >  «>sist  them. 

My  good  old  folks — you  can't  think 
how  I  love  them  !  —  the  more  I  bel'eve, 
because  they  hearken  with  such  alteiitiin 
anif  admiration  to  Clarissa  and  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  which  latter  I  h;ive 
now  begun  to  them.  Thev  believe  both 
Clarissa  and  bir  Charles  to  be  real  sto- 
ries, and  no  work  of  imagination,  anil  I 
don't  care  to  undeceive  them.  The  good 
man  is  more  than  threescore,  he  be- 
lieves; but  quite  alive,  and  has  non*  of 
the  infirmities  of  age.  She  has  one  of  the 
tnost  agreeable  and  placid  countenances 
I  ever  saw.  They  love  each  other,  and 
the  husband  rcj(wces  in  the  balance  of 
Sense  bemg  of  her  side,  which  it  is,  in 
some  degree,  and  glories  in  her  being 
able  to  read  and  write,  which  he  can 
scarcely  do.  I  can't  quit  my  old  folks 
without  expressing  my  happiness  in  them, 
and  gratitude  to  ail  my  kind  friends,  who 
put  it  in  my  power,  by  the  help  my  little 
pittance  is  to  them,  to  afford  them  more 
of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life 
than  they  enjoyed  before  1  came. 

In  short,  my  good  Gaffer  and  his  wife, 
I  believe,  are  just  such  good  old  folks  as 
J^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  in  Pamela. 

Compliments  to  dear  Mrs.  Richard- 
son ;  and  believe,  me  to  be,  dear  Sir, 

Your,  &ic. 


LETTER    CLX  XXVIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

RydPj  Feb.  4,  lo". 
Tmpute  it  not   to  disrespect,  my  dear 

good  Mr.  Richardson,  that  1  have  not 
before  wrote  to  you ;  neither  was  it  lazi- 
ness; but  in  truth  to  a  consciousness, 
that  I  had  really  nothing  worth  your  at- 
tending to  in  my  head  to  commit  to  pa* 
per. 

I  found  my  good  folks  but  very  infiif- 
(erent  in  their  healths;  but  I  thank  God 
they  are  pure  well  now,  and  so  am  J, 
notwithstanding  this  bitter  cold  north- 
east %vind  and  excessive  hard  frosts  for 
ihis  ten  days  past.  1  sit  wholly  at  home 
this  shaip  weather,  and  grow  fonder  and 
fonder  of  retirement  the  more  1  indulge 
myself  in  it ;  there  is  nothing  I  reflect  on 
With  more  thankfulne-ii  than  the  pleasure 


I  am  capable  of  taVing  in  rfeadiiig,  ■«vrit- 
ing,  music,  and  other  amusements,  \vhichi 
I  tnisi  are  innocent,  if  not  laudable;  for 
since  it  is  my  lot  to  live  so  much  alone> 
how  miserable  should  1  be  if  reading 
grew  tiresome>  or  other  employm.-uts  of 
the  mind  were  not  pleasing  to  me;  sincd 
the  S'-veral  ways  of  killing  time  amongst 
the  generality  of  women,  namely,  in  vi- 
sits, diversions,  or  cards,  are  entirely 
cut  olffrom  my  way  of  life,  as  much  al- 
most, as  from  any  recluse  in  a  nunnep,'-. 
Sometimes,  for  a  fortnight  together,  1  do 
not  see  a  sov.l  but  those  within  our  walls, 
my  dear  good  old  souls,  who  are,  so  happy 
in  each  other,  ai :d  so  continually  cheer- 
ful in  an  evening  when  I  see  them,  that  t 
might  well  learn  of  them  that  good  lessoA 
of  contented ness,  which  is  none  ef  the 
least  of  Christimi  virtues;  and  indeed  rna- 
ny  other  virtues  might  I  learn  of  them; 
for  the  more  I  see  and  kjiow  of  them-, 
the  more  I  love  them,  hitherto.  Theiv 
business  begins  to  fail  and  fall  off  (as  it 
often  happens  with  old  people,  and  young 
ones  supplant  them  with  their  custom- 
ers) ;  this  grieves  and  v^xcs  me  mo»6 
than  to  appearance  it  does  them ;  fof 
they  express  no  impatient  rcpiniift'gs, 
nor  the  least  degree  of  bitterness,  at  old 
friends  and  customers  leaving  them,  with- 
out any  fault  of  theirs  but  growing  oldi 
nor  are  they  at  all  envions  at  the  youn* 
ones  that  have  insinuated  themselves  intrt 
their  business:  this  I  lore  them  for,  and 
admire  them,  as  doubting,  in  myseU> 
whether  they  are  not  my  superiors  in  this 
respect. 

Here  are  great  complaints  amongst  the 
poor,  at  the  clearness  oi' corn,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Eni;!aiid ;  and  every 
thing,  this  war  time,  is  also  tiearer  here 
than  it  was  ever  known  in  the  memory  of 
the  oldest  people  in  the  Isle  of  Wight;. 
God  grant  we  njay  soon  have  a  peace  ! 

1  am,  &e 


LETTER     CLXXXIX. 

Mrs.  Filkington  to  Mr.  lliJiardso^l. 
King-strecl,  Westminster,  June  i  74Ji 

T^HE  sin  ot  ingratitude  would  lie  heavy 
on  me,  did  1  not,  with  tne  most  per^ 
feet  thankful  ntfs,  acknowletige  your  g  lod- 
nesSi  Every  A'avour  you  cowier  receives 
a    ten-fuld    v^Jiue    from    yuur   nnniner  of 

C'.'!'.ffrrii!i? 
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conferring  it;  ami  as  thej' are  <it  least 
not  bestowed  on  an  insensible  heart,  I 
liope  \ou  will  intlLiige  me  so  far,  as  that 
without  offen'ling  you,  I  may  acquaint 
you  with  the  sentimenfs  of  it. 

Ciive  me  leave  then  to  inform  you,  that 
the  cruel  trentmcnt  1  iiave  iccoiveU  from 
numbers  of  ihoie  falsely  styleil  virtuous, 
has  made  me  fearful  of  appl\inj  to  any 
of  them  (but  siicii  to  whom  my  misfor- 
tunes were  entirely  unknown);  fur  in- 
stead of  the  relief  mv  calamities  reiiuired, 
they  were  heij^htetied  by  some  bitter  in- 
sult; and  the  best  comfort  I  received, 
was  to  be  informed,  I  deserved  all  that  I 
could  suffer  here.  It  was  consequently 
with  dread  I  adciressed  even  the  Doctor 
D — y  ;  for  ahhous;li  I  had  lonff  been  a 
■witness  to  his  humanity  to  others,  I  was 
not  sure  but  1  might  have  befn  s<»  misre- 
presented to  him,  as  to  pejsuade  him  I 
was  unworthy  of  it.  You  may  juiige 
then.  Sir,  when  I  found  my  letter,  and 
his  answer,  in  y<>nr  hand,  how  much  i 
was  startled  ;  for  bein<^  a  stranger  (o  you, 
I  know  not  vthat  proufs  you  would  re- 
•;uiie  as  to  the  sincerity  of  my  refoi'ma- 
tii  n.  But  how  a!>iee;ibly  \va>  I  sur- 
prised, when,  instead  ot  an  aw  Jul  severe 
judge,  I  n.et  with  a  gentleman  truly  po- 
lite iind  com|>lssion;i;e !  I  know,  ^ir,  I 
am  entirely  in  l^bted  to  you. for  the  Doc- 
lor's  bouii'^v,  I'loth  as  you  have  run  the 
liaiard  of  advatJcing  it,  been  an  interces- 
sor fof  mc  u>  him,  and  encrea>ied  my 
*.tore  by  y*  ur  own  charity.  Such  wc»r- 
thy  minds  as  pour's  nclai-n  the  fallen 
sinner,  smonthfjig  the  thoiny  paths  of 
virtue,  and  mjikii  g  them  appiar  all  beau- 
ty, peace,  and  plfiisure. 

Il  w.ould  !)(  u  ,«-vem  quile  unreasonable 
To  make  a  faithcr  re(|ut.>t  t«)  x-u;  yet  I 
liave  it  so  much  at  Iteait,  tkal  i  must 
entreat  you  lo  comply  with  it.  "lis  that 
you  will  couiinue  t-o  mje  the  happiness  of 
your  acquHint-.mco: — 'tis  So  dcsiraljlc  a 
hicising,  that  1  am  anxious  to  preserve 
it;  and  blessin.s  aie  dealt  to  me  with  so 
sparirg  a  haiul,  su  very  few  I  possess, 
that  1  .tm  certiiin  ycu  will  net  deprive 
me  of  the  chief.  —  That  they  may  be 
abundantly  nnilriplietl  to  you,  and  vuur's, 
is  the  sincere  wi^h  of,  Sti",  )  u<ir,  iN:?. 


LETTER     CXC. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Dear  Sir,  March  13,  1744—5.    , 

T  BID  not  till  this  moment  open  the  pa- 
per you  were  so  kind  to  send  me,  my 
eyes  being  so  sore  for , want  of  sleep,  that 
i  was  afraid  to  write.  But  bow  was  i 
astonished  to  find  you,  like  silent-work- 
ing Heaven,  surprising  oft  the  lonely 
heart  with  good,  and  bounty  unexpected, 
unmerited,  unsought  1 

What  can  I  pay  thre  for  this  noble 
usage,  but  grateful  praise;  so  Heaven  it- 
self is  paid:  and  you,  truly  made  ia 
the  image  of  God,  will,  I  hope,  accept 
of  the  low,  but  sincere  oblation,  of  a 
thankful  spirit. 

But  pi*ay,  Sir,  why  will  you  diffur  so 
much  from  the  generality  of  mankind  f 
— A  proud 

LriifoeliniT  rare  '.  whose  breists  ne'«r  learnt  to  J^CW 
i'or  otliers'  good,  or  bleed  tor  oihor'A  woe. 

You  h£ve  monopolised  all  th^  CHYisfr- 
an,  all  the  social  virtues  and  graces  to 
yourself.  Sir,  is  this  equitable;  it  it 
fair?  I  wish  the  House  of  Lords,  espe- 
cinlly  the  Lords  Spiritual,  would  take  ic 
into  their  serious  consideration;  for  the 
day  I  had  the  honour  to  wrrte  to  you,  I 
had  the  mortification  to  write  to  the 
Lord  AlHioner,  who,  by  his  title,  ought 
to  have  a  little  charity,  and  to  whom  I 
was  strongly  recommended,  both  by  his 
Grace  of  York,  and  Doctor  Hales,  last 
year,  for  the  King's  bounty  ;  and  in 
hopes  of  gaining  his  favour,  1  also  pre- 
sented hihi  with  a  veiy  curious  piece  of 
work;  but  all  this  produced  nothing  but 
a  very  great  insult;  for  though  I  wrote 
in  the  most  humble  and  patheii-c  tern^s  I 
wi.13  mistre'^s  ol",  or  his  pride  could  desire, 
he  sent  out  my  letter  in  a  minute's  time, 
lorn  to  pieces,  to  my  servant,  with  th» 
comfortable  message,  that  he  would  ne- 
ver "do  me  any  good  ;  and  I  verily  believe 
liim.  lUit  surely  this  disgraced  himseJif 
more  than  me,  plainly  proving  he  knevr 
not  whul  belonged  to  his  slation,  ei-thes 
us  a  gentleman  or  a  prelate. 

'lis  a  remark  of  Doctor  Swift's,  that 
persons  are  resentr;'.'  in  the  same  nieiisur* 
that  they  aie  grntelul  ;  to  the  truth  {.■( 
tlii'j  observa'ion  mv  heart  bears  witness; 
iui  ptrhiips  no   LiUrnwiK  creature  passess«« 
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either  of  those  passions  in  a  more  emi- 
nent fiegree  tliaii  nivself.  Rcsciitiiient, 
indeed,  1  endeavour  to  svibdtic;  because 
it  hurts  only  myself,  by  which  you  may 
perceive  I  am  spiteful,  though  ini|)Otent; 
vpt  vvh(%can  he  touched  to  the  cpiick,  find 
not  feel  ?  Gratitude  is  a  generous  lauda- 
ble passion,  the  ofl'spring  of  an  enlarged 
mind  ;  yet  'tis  with  me  somvwhat  loo  in- 
tense, and  like  what  the  poets  dream  of 
the  joys  of  love,  winds  me  up  even  to  a 
painful  height  of  ecstacy;  and  when  I 
reflect,  that  I  have  no  power  in  any  de- 
gree to  return  the  favours  I  have  received 
from  you.  Sir,  more,  abundantly  more, 
than  from  any  person  living,  my  spirits 
quite  sink  beneath  the  sense  1  have  ot  my 
obligations. 

]\Iy  little  faithful  Irishwoman  offers  up 
all  her  Ave-mana's  and  Pati  rnoster's  for 
your  prosperity.     Your,  <S:c. 


LETTER     CXCr. 
The  sajnc  to  the  sa?nc. 

Westmir.ster,  Mav  27,  1745. 

Dear  Sir, 
T  IIAI)  the  pleas.ure  of  passing  four  hours 

on  Sacurday  with  INIr.  Cibber,  who  is 
just  returned  from  Bath,  and  is,  thank 
God!  m  pure  health  and  admirable  spi- 
rits. He  has  given  me  his  comnmuds  to 
present  his  respects  lo  you,  and  tell  you, 
lie  thirsts  for  your  wntings,  that  is  his 
"ivord,  and  hopes  you  w.ll  give  him  a 
mcrning;  and  I  hope  as  he  has  given 
me  leave  to  be  of  ti.e  party,  it  will  not 
be  displeasing  to  you','  insomuch  a,s  I 
promise  not  to  mertjo»  niy  unspeakyible 
obligations  to  you  l)efore  \ our  face. 

S])irits  who  are  not  Hiiely  touched  [ikp 
yours,  can  scarce  stretch  their  liarr'ov/- 
minds  to  conceive  a  disinteiei.ted  gener- 
ous action;  relate  it,  and  they  shall  rack 
their  inventions  to  find  some  flaw  in  it. 
1  dare  say  you  would  meet  witii  more 
censure,  than  applause,  for  bestowing 
any  favour  on  one  who  so  little  merits 
it,  according  to  the  general  opinion;  but 
you  have  dealt  with  me  according  to 
Hamlet's  advice:  —  Use  everv  man  bet- 
ter than  his  deserts,  or  wlio  shall  esca[)e 
a  whipping?  Believe  me  to  be,  with 
f^uch  respect  as  we  pay  to  superior  beings, 
,_*ir,  your,   »i-c. 


LETTER    CXCir. 

Mrs.  Pilhington  to   Culley  Cibber,  Esq^ 

Dnhlin,  Jane  18,    1747. 
j\Iy  dear,  dear  Sir, 
T  DOUBT  not  but  you  will  be  surprised 

to  receive  a  letter  from  tlie  land  of 
fogs  and  fens  ;  but  as  you  liave  for  many 
years  been  the  kind  preserver  of  m}''  life, 
1  think  it  ap  indispcnsajjle  duty  on  mo 
bojh  to  pay  you  the  utmost  acknowledg- 
ments of  a  grateful  heart,  and  aUo  t,P 
acquaint  you  by  what  means  I  came  t;> 
revisit  my  n;uive  country,  where  I  have 
made  every  body  as  much  in  love  with. 
your  hun;anity,  as  they  are  charmed  with. 
your  Cicero,  which  is  now  here,  and  so 
often  borrowed  from  me  by  persoos  of 
taste  and  eminence,  that  I  can  scarcely 
call  the  book  mint?.  I  have,  for  its  pre- 
servation, got  it  handsomely  bound  :  and 
mu;-;t  beg  you  will  send  me  a  copy  of  your 
Countenance,  to  prefix  to  it, 

A  short  time  after  I  had  the  honour  of 
seeing  you,  a  well-natured  prelate  arrived 
from  Ireland  He  had  been  an  inrtimate 
fiiend  tome;  and,  upon  acquainting  him 
what  cruel  treatment  Mr,  Pilkington  had 
given  both  to  his  children  and  me,  and 
that  I  had  no  means  of  redress  but  cross- 
ing the  water,  he  generously  sent  me  six- 
teen guineas,  with  which  I  cloathed  my- 
self decently,  and  arrived  here  just  time 
enough  to  prevc-nt  my  husband's  second 
marriage  ;  who,  to  his  unspeakable  mor- 
tification, stands  condemned  to  pay  me 
seventy  pounds.  My  Memoirs  are  in  the 
press,  and  sub.-,criptions  pouring  in  from 
sill  quarters:  so  thai,  when  I  have  the 
happiiies'j  of  seeing  you  again  (as  I  trust 
in  God  I  shall^  your  generous  heart,  which 
has  50  olten  sympsithized  with  my  sor- 
rows, will,  I  know,  rejoice,  that  they 
art-  at  an  end. 

1'he  indulgence  your  goodness  has  ever 
afforded  me,  make  me  hope  you  will  par- 
don thii^  liberty  ;  and  also  make  me  happy 
by  an  answer.  Give  nie,  I  beg  you,  a 
particular  Hccnuni  of  your  health  and 
spirits  :    God  preserve  them  to  you. 

I  do  assure  you,  .Sir,  the  honour  you 
have  shewii  me,  iHakes  me  looked  upon 
as  a  person  of  c:Mise(piencc  here.  I  enter- 
tain my  trieuds  in  rhescime  manner  1  have 
had  the  honour  ct  JiiU'ising  you,  with  a 
particul;ir  account  of  L)r.  ijwifi  :  and  if 
ei;her  prose  or  verse 

can 
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A  deathless  name,  thine  shall  for  ever  live. 

This  village  affords  not  anj'  news  worth 
writing.  I  am  the  chist"  subject  of  iJis- 
C(^urse  here,  my  adventures  being  impa- 
tiently expected  :  and  I  think  I  cannot 
give  you  a  more  contemptible  idea  of  the 
]place,  than  iha;  so  inconsiderable  a  crea- 
ture should  furnish  the  tea  tables  with 
chat.  Mr.  Victor  presents  his  respects 
to  you.  I  mubt  beg  you  will  make  mine 
acceptable  to  the  worthy  Mr.  Richard- 
son, and  that  you  will  believe  me  to  be, 
with  love,  gratitude,  and  truth,  my  dea^ 
§ii:^  your,  &c.. 


LETTER    CXCIII. 
poller/  Cihbcr  to  Mr,  Richardson. 


Wodqesday  Mom,  March  50,  174S. 


Sir, 


Ts  it  possible  ?  How  could  an  author, 
■*  so  snubbed,  and  disappointed  of  ap- 
probation as  you  have  been  from  me, 
ever  recover  \nto  such  spiiit?  Lovelace's 
sixth  letter,  p.  52,*  has  thrown  out  such 
lively  stn  kes  of  his  uncommon,  and  yet 
i^atural  character,  such  almost  justi liable 
sentiments  of  his  intended  treatment  of 
Clarisia;  thai  scarce  a  libertine  reader 
will  forbear  to  triumph  with  him,  over 
^hc  loocharmjng,  and  provoking  delicacy 
of  his  Clarissa.  I  am  in  the  same  rap^ 
^ux<;  with  Misfi  Howe's  reply  to  her  nar- 
i;alive,  p.  G0.+  I  have  not  pat.encc  to 
dwell  on  its  particular  parts,  that  have 
seized  upon  my  npprobation.  I  ain 
^fraid  of  talking  nonsc-nse  upon  it.  \Vould 
you.  were  hetse  while  1  am  reading!  I 
could  not  help  saying  thus  much,  before 
1;  come  to  something,  which  I  confess  I 
ym  in  apprehension  of  mtcting  with  to 
Jispiease  me.  'I'he  Lord  grant  I  may 
oe  disappointed! 

1  have  got  through  210  pages,;*:  with  a 
<;onlinual  resolution  to  give  every  occa- 
sional beauiv?  its  laudable  remark  ;  but 
they  grow  too  thick  and  strong  upon  me, 
to  give  me  that  agreeable  leisure.  I. 
rend  a  course  of  full  live  hours  and  a 
ban,  withoutdrawing  bit  (as  the  jockeys 
call  it);  in  uhich  time  my  attention  has. 
got  the  better  of  my  approbation,  which 
i^il   tlie  while  longed  to  tell  you  how  I 

*  Vol,  nir         f.  Vol.  III.         t  "^*J-  "'« 


liked  it.  Rut  hold,  said  I,  be  quiet» 
and  (as  Congreve  i>a\s)  while  the  iaoy  is, 
si-nging, 

Let  all  saucy  praise  be  dumb  t 

And  yet  it  is  impossiblle  any  longer  to- 
contain.  Miss  Howe's  expostulatory  let- 
ter (p.  213)  wherein  she  sets  her  own,, 
and  her  friend's  differently  amiable  tem- 
per, in  the  most  lively  light,  must  charm 
every  sensible  heart  that  r^ads  them.  O- 
Lord  !  Lord  !  can  there  be  any  ttiing  yet 
to  come  that  will  trouble  this  smooth, 
stream  of  pleasure  tliat  1  am  bathing  in.. 
But  the  book  again  lies  open  for  me. — 
1  have  just  finished  this  letter  of  Miss. 
Howe's;  with  that  charming  chicken's, 
neck  at  the  end  of  it.  What  a  mix- 
ture of  lively  humour,,  good  sense,  and 
wanton  wilfulness,  docs  she  conclude  ife 
with  !  How  will  you  be  able  to  support 
this  spirit?  In  Clarissa's  folloning  letter 
ynu  havi?,  with  admirable  art,  removed 
the  objection  of  Clarissa's  not  having  fol- 
lowed Miss  Howe's  advice  not  to  delay 
any  moment  in  her  power  to  marry  Love- 
lace, as  the  only  means  in  her  power  to 
redeem  her  from  misery.  And  )et  I 
tremble  for  the  life  sh-e  is  to  live  at  Lonr 
aon.  But  to  read  and  write,  at  the  same 
time,  grow  troublesome.  Shall  I  call 
upon  you  this  afternoon  ?    Your's,  &>c.. 


LETTER    CXCiy. 

Tlie  same  to  the  same, 

January  16,  1749-50.. 
Doar  Sir, 

XT'ESTEacAY  I  saw  our  equal  delight 
Miss3Z«AC,  who  has  not  only  opened: 
her  leaves  to  a  full  blow  of  her  rose,  but; 
has  taken  Boileuu  to  task  for  regretting^ 
his  inclination  to  the  nine  ladies,  who  had 
so  lavishly  bestowed  their  favours  on  him,. 
Her  mama  was  a  witness  of  the  new  pro- 
fessions I  made  of  my  growing  regard  tor 
her.  1  therefore  challenge  you,  betore 
the  whole  family,  to  put  in  your  claim  to 
the  least  smile  of  her  eye,  any  day  or  hour 
you  chuse  to  appoint.  I  am  roused  to 
this  defiance  by  your  not  having  yet  per-- 
formcd  your  promise  o£  the  transcript  I 
so  long  lor. 

Pray  when  do  you  intend  to  make  my 
patience  amends,  for  being  so  long  with- 
out it.?     After  my  salutations  to  the  long 
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string  of  your  family,  I  tie  mysolf  of  a  fast     think  that  common  words  can  express  if. 
knot  to  it,  us  your  sincere  friend,  (Sec 


LETTER     CXCV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 


And  so  let  me  read  on  a  little. 

1  could  not  make  an  end  of  this  letter 
without  havins;  as  handlicrc/ii'Jli/  a  feeling 
of  it  as  Mr.  Sylvi'ster  himself  had.  But 
don't  yon  think  it  a  l)()ld  stroke  to  £;ive 
such  a  limb  of  the  dry  law  so  quick  a 
sense  of  another's  virtue  and  good  nature  1 
Sir  Christmas  Day,  n.iO.         But   it   is  your   having  yourself  so  much 

T^nouGn  Death  has  been  coolir.g  his  more  of  it  than  you  want,  that  makes 
-*■  heels  at  my  door  these  three  weeks,  I  you  willing  to  part  with  it,  where  you. 
have  not  had  time  to  see  him.  The  daily  are  sure  it  xcill  be  wondered  at. 
conversation  of  my  friends  has  kept  me  Thus  far  I  had  wrote  ten  days  ago,  anJ 
iio  agreeably  alive,  that  1  have  not  passed  not  being  able  to  admit  any  interruption 
my  time   better  a  great   while.     If  you     into  my  reading,  whatever  might  relate  to 


have  a  mind  to  be  one  among  us,  I  will 
order  Death  to  come  another  d.iy.  To 
be  serious,  I  long  to  see  you,  and  hope 
you  will  take  the    first  opportunity  :   and 


Sir  Charles,  has  prevented  me  till  now 
from  sooner  saying  a  word  of  your  work. 
Were  I  to  give  my  opinion  at  large,  it 
would   fill  up   a  larger  volume  than   you 


so  with  as  merry  a  Christmas,  as  merry  would  have  patience  to  read  ;  though  I 
a  new  year,  as  your  heart  can  hope  for,  should  hardly  write  a  line  that  you  would. 
J  am,  &CC.  not  like.     1  will  not  give  you  a  pretence 

to  call  me  flatterer,  by  particular  praises 

oi  what  I  like,  nor  gratify  my  own  vanity 

LETTER     CXCVL  by  finding  faults,  which,  perhaps,  it  may 

be  my  fault  if  1  fJon^t  like. 
The  same  to  the  same.  But  let  me  at  least  do  you  this  agree- 

able justice,    that   let   your  merit,  as  aa« 
Sir,  May  QO,  1753.         author,  be  whatever  it  may,  yet  since  I 

MY  female  fry  are  all  on  tiptoe  for  their  was  born  I  cannot  say,  that  in  all  my 
jaunt  to  North  End,  and  will  not  reading  of  ancients  or  moderns,  I  ever 
let  me  rest,  till  I  have  settled  the  diiy  and  met  wiih  such  variety  of  entertainment, 
hour  to  your  mind.  so  much  goodness  of  heart,  and  so  inde- 

We  therefore  propose  to  be  with  you  fatigable  a  capacity  to  give  proofs  of  it  ! 
abotit  twelve  at  noon,  on  Sunday  the  3d  Can  any  man  be  a  good  moral  writer  that 
June,  if  that  day  \vill  be  agreeable  to  does  not  take  up  his  pen  in  the  cause  of 
jou:  unless  some  notice  from  you  contra-  virtue  ?  I  had  rather  have  the  fame  that 
diets  it,  expect  us.  Pray  make  our  com-  your  amiable  zeal  for  it  deserves,  than  be 
pliments  to  Miss  Byron,  whose  conversa-  preferred  as  a  poet  to  a  Pope,  or  his  HO' 
tion  only  can  make    their  entertainment     mer. 

complete.     By  bringing  such  a  cluck  of         What  a  spirited  imagination  there  is  in 
chickens  along  with  me,  you  will  find  nq     the    two  keys  of  Lord   and    Lady  L — ! 


-^ool  like  the  old  one.     Your's,  &c, 

LETTER   CXCVIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

^'ir,  Nov.  1?,  1743 

'T^iiE   deyil  take  the  insolent  goodness 


What  a  sublime  simplicity!  What  an  ori- 
ginal picture  of  matrimonial  harmony! 
And  yet  how  pleasantly  provoking  is  that 
toying  temper  of  her  sister  !  This  is  quite 
a  new  poetical  piece  that  no  master-hand 
has  been  able  to  come  up  to.  I  will 
reserve  finding  fault,  till  I  take  a  voyage 
to  your  end  of  the  town,  or  till  the  penny- 

,       -  -,-    .    -    „  post  walks  this  way,  to  put  you  in  mind 

"^  of  your  imagination'.  The  spirited  how  much  1  owe  to  the  volumes  you  have 
generosity  of  Sir  Charles  to  the  two  Dan-  sent  to,  your's,  &c. 
bys  and  their  sister  has  put  me  so  out  of 
conceit  with  my  own  narrow  soul,  that  I 
cannct  be  easy  for  not  having  been  myself 
the  author  of  your  more  than  mortal  his- 
tory. By  the  way,  don't  I  almost  talk 
aunscnse .'    Bui  people  in  rapture  nevei, 
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L'ETTER    CXCVIir. 

Mr.  Richardson  to  Miss  Ui'^hmore. 

Tuiibridge 'Wells,  An-.  2,  ]7tS. 
v^fTTnAr  sav  you  to  me  here-,  Miss 
*  Ilighinorc? — "Sure,  if  you  go  tp 
Tuiibridse  (says  a  lady  you  <lear'.y  love, 
but  not  better  than  every  one  wlio  has 
the  pleasure  of  knoviim  her,  loves)  you 
■«vill  ?)ot  value  tiavellins  a  few  miles  in 
order  to  visit  u**."  Tuiibriiljze  Wells  arc 
about  tliirly-eipht  miles  (li>itant  fmm  Lon- 
don: Hatch  (I  have  enquired)  is  about 
foriv;  and  no  extraordinary  roads.  -I, 
<t  bad  traveller,  cannot  sit  a  horse — come 
liiilior  to  driiik  the  waters  for  health-saice 
— can  ill  spare  the  tim( — propose  but 
three  woek'^ — have  been  here  owe,  last 
f  rida\' — tliis  juy  situation. 

The  gtiiiuees  of  Hatch,  how  difTcrent 

their's!      Noiliin^  to  do  but  study  their 

diversion  anj  amusement.     'luubridge,  in 

biirh  season,  a  ])lare  tlcvoted   to  annise- 

liient. —  Tiniec.itirflyat  command, tliouuh 

not  hanging  heavy;  impossiwle  indeed   it 

•  .should. — Vehicles,   whether  four-wheeled 

or  four  leiTgcd,  at  will;   liding,  a  choice. 

: — And   the  worthy  Dr.  Knatchbull  here. 

AVhat  says  my  fair  correspondent? — Wljut 

Jier  worthy  and  kind  friends  to  this? 

Do  roine  and  see  how  your  other  old 
lover  spins  away,  hunting  after  new  faces, 
Ml  fiftN-seven.  Vuu  will  see  him  in  his 
l^in^dom:  aii<l  he  will  read  to  yon  h  new 
peifonvance,  calculated  iutleed  lor  the 
J  erts  of  the  place  :  "  A  Diah-oue  be- 
"  twecn  a  Taiiier  and  a  Daughter,"  very 
sprightly;  a  little  sprinkling  of  something 
iictter  in  it,,  but  very  sparingly  sprinkled  ; 
as  if  the  nutiior  were  afraid,  that  liis 
mind  should  be  thought  as  antique  as  his 
bodv.  —  Calculated  to  reconcile  fatherly 
authoriiv  with  filiiil  obedience:  ^so  he 
sav"-.) — i»!j«  1  lliink,  to  level  the  former, 
and  ilirnv  down  distinction. 

He  r.'^ii  it  to  the  speaker:  who  thought 
it  better  nwmaged  than  lie  expected:  but 
referred  him  to  me  upon  it;  for  I  was 
present,  and  objected  to  it.  I  have,  ac- 
cording to  my  usual  prolixity,  given  him 
half  a  slicet  upon  half  a  page.  He  wants 
me  to  so  on  with  ni}*  remarks — has  al- 
ti'ied  two  or  three  passages;  but  I  think 
not  for  the  better:  it  is  a  task,  therefore, 
that  I  decline.  For  I  am  told  I  should 
r.ot  scribble — have  a  lar^c  correspondence 
upon  my  hands.      Husiness,   beaiics,  very 


ill  sparing  me;  and  post  and  conch  (^nw 
ployed  to  carry  up  my  directions,  and  \t\ 
receiving  accounts  of  management;  witli 
about  one  half  of  which,  only,  I  can  b« 
pleased. 

Lord,  Lord!  Miss  Highmore !  What 
figures  do  Mr.  Nash  and  Mr.  Cibber 
make,  hunting  after  new  beauties,  and 
with  faces  of  high  importance  traversiiij^ 
the  walks!  God  bless  you,  come  and  see 
them! — And  if  you  do,  I  will  shew  you  a 
still  more  grotesque  -figure  than  either. 
A  sly  sinner,  creeping  along  ihe  very 
eilgosof  the  walk-;,  getting  behind  benches: 
one  hand  ill  Jiis  bosom,  theotiier  held  up 
to  his  chin,  as  if  to  keep  it  in  its  place: 
afraid  of  being  seen,  as  a  thief  of  detec- 
tion. The  people  of  fashion,  if  he  hap- 
pen to  cross  a  walk  (which  he  always 
does  with  precipitation)  unsnnliiii^  their 
faces,  as  if  they  thought  him  iai  their 
way;  and  be,  as  sensible  of  si»  being, 
stealing  in  and  out  of  the  bof»kseiler's 
shop,  as  if  he  had  one  of  thtir  glass-cases, 
under  his  coat.  Come  and  sew  this  odd 
figure!  You  never  a?///  see  him,  unless  I 
shew  him  to  you:  and  who  knows  when 
an  onportunity  for  that  may  hapoen 
again' at  Tunbridge? 

Antl  here  have  I  turned  over. — But  how 
ready  are  you  to  catch  at  a  pretence  for 
makil.g  your  letter  short,  when  you  say, 
that  you  are  afraid  that  I  should  design 
mine  for  an  example  in  ihat  respect!  But 
how  little  reason  have  you  to  call  mine 
short,  when  I  write  more  (in  quantity)  in 
one  liwe,  than  you  do  in  three  ;  and  more 
in  half  a  page,  than  you  do  in  four  whoU 
ones.  What  though  my  length  is  my  dis- 
praise, I  cannot  help  it:  I  have  no  patent 
for  brevity,  ^or  is  it  every  one,  who,  like 
Miss  Highmore.  can  write  a  groat  deal  in 
a  little  compass.  Who  can  paint  the  rlew- 
dropt  meadows,  every  spire  of  grass  glit- 
t^rinor  like  diamonds  of  the  first  wat.r— 
the  obscuring  clouds-**  the  sunny  glories 
of  the  great  luminary — the  shady  lanes, 
perfumed  and  enamelled  with  honey- 
suckles— the  fragrant  fields  of  new-cut 
hay — the  light  lasses,  and  nimble  lada^, 
restinn;  on  their  rakes  and  forks,  lost  iu 
wonder  and  reverence,  when  they  behold 
tlie  hnrse-fulhs,  as  you  humbly  phrase  it! 
Who  can  asaicipate  the  yellow  harvest, 
tlie  busy  hin.ls,  and  the  reward  ol  iiidu-?- 
trv  !  — Who  can  ligure  out  in  still  superior 
lights,  the  heautics  of  contempl  itiou  which 
slic  enjoys  in  herClarissa-closet  (as  she  i* 
plea.-.ed  lo  cud    ir)    wi»h  pen,   pencil,  mtd 
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bonks  ! — The  acreoable  convprsation,  nt 
otluT  limcs,()f  litT  cnlivrnini:  iVicn'-'s;  ainl 
the  chdtms  of  dear  variety,  t',;t  -.oul  of 
female  pleasure  :  and  fifry  icpi  riltj  other 
no  less  (ieliohtl'iil  subjects;  and  bring 
tlicm  nil  iiuo  i  he  compass  of  u  letter  of  fifty 
tir  sixty  shorJ  lines !—  Ihi^  is  j;ivfn  lo  :Mi^s 
Ili;;limore  to  <lo  ;   but  not  to  me. 

Dr.  Knatclibull  desires  liis  afructionafe 
compliments  to  all  at  llatcli.  He  iiives 
ine  hts  countenance  iii  wishili^  to  see  you 
all  here.  My  respectful  oiies  to  Sir 
Wyndham  ai>l  Mrs.  Knatclilmll.  Mr. 
Cibber's  duty  attends  you.  And  1  am, 
my  dear  Miss  IJiglimore,  your,  «.S:c. 

P.  S.  You  might  havfc  gone  ori  with 
your  subject  of  happiness;  fur  who  is  it 
that  tastes  it,  knows  it,  and  deserves  it, 
if  jMiss  Ilijihihore  does  not? 


LETTER     CXCIX. 

Miss  Ili^hinorv  to  Miss  Mufso, 

North  End,  past  11  at  Niaht. 
'T'tlE  place  from  whence  I  date  this  let- 
ter will  inform  yoii,  my  dear  Ilecky, 
that  I  am  at  prest-nt  happy  ;  for  if  my 
good  papa,  in  Linco!n's-inn-(ields,  had 
not  been  well.  I  should  not  have  been 
here,  but  as  he  is  so,  and  our  honoured 
papa,  Uirhardson,  I  flatter  myself  Is 
liettrr,  auil  gives  us  his  company,  all  his 
Worthy  family  here,  and  the  aniiable 
Pressy  with  me,  (who,  I  h('j)e,  is  fast 
asleep  just  now)  can  I  be  otherwise  than 
happy?  eanecially  as  I  had  the  satisfac-i. 
tion  of  hearing,  yesterday,  that  you  were 
well  after  a  mo^t  dismal  journey,  which 
filled  me  with  apprehensions  on  your  ac- 
count, and  am  sure,  that,  had  you  seen 
the  anxious  lamentable  cares  of  my  papa 
and  fiis  daughter,  you  would  have  thought 
them  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  droll  cata- 
logue Pressy  has  indulged  me  with  a 
sight  of. 

We  have  this  day  had  the  satisfaction 
(a  satisfaction  even  you.  surrounded  as 
you  are  by  your  worthy  friends,  will  ali 
most  envy  us)  of  hcar-ng  Miss  Grandison 
extricate  herself  fnm  those  difficulties 
you  left  her  inv()lved  m.  Oh  !  my  dear, 
Sir  Charles  will  be  all  we  wish  him — 1 
am  sure  he  will — and  is  destined  to  shew 
the  world  what  the  purest  love  should  be, 
wiien  inspired  by  an  object  irresistibly 
amiable,   like  Miss  Biron  1      I    will   nut 


though  anticipate  the  plecsure  reserved 
for  you,  when  Harriet  shall  find  her  gra- 
titude requited  with  tenderness  and  friend- 
ship; shall  I  say  love,  erpial  to  her  own  J 
JJnt  such  felicity  is  not  yi  t  her  portion. 

I  hope,  my  dear,  y<;ii  are  at  present  en- 
joying every  pleasure  your  agreeable  si- 
tuation can  afford  ;    sometimes  contem- 
plating within  the  vaulted  roofs  of  awful, 
venerable  cathedrals,   and    in    th''  Gothic 
palace  relishing  the  higher  sociable  delight 
ofcoiu'crs.-iiion  suitable  to  your  taste;  then 
varying  the  scene,  by  sharing  every  rural 
satisfaction    the   rural   entertainmenis  at 
this  season  of  the  year  can  never  fail  to 
give.     You   will    guess,  perhaps,  by  my 
talking  of  vaulted  roots  and  Gothic  struc- 
tures, that  I  have  been  favoured  with  the 
perusal  of  your  epistle  to  our  dear  Mr. 
R.  ;  he  has  indeed  read  to  me   what   he 
judged  proper,  and   I   feel  I  blush  at  the 
recollection   of  your    obliging    wisli    and 
kind  ex|)ectation  of  hearing    irom    y)Ui' 
Silky.     I   assure  you  s'le  intended   mucli 
earlier    to   have   gratified   herself  by  ad- 
dressing you  ;  and  her  conscience  cannot 
be  enw   till    this    reaches   you,    nor  her 
heart  satisfied  till  you  have   aiiswcred  it. 
But  you  know  the  dinicully  of  secluding 
one's  self  from  amiable  friends  we  dearly 
love,  and   who  love  us,  who   intreat  the 
writing  hour  to  be  a   little  while  delayed 
(your  cousins  do  so,   I  dare  say,  some- 
times).    The  invitation  of  Harriet  Biron, 
too  strong  to  be  resisted  ;  the  modest  so- 
licitations of  our  sweet  young  sisters  to 
walk,  to  draw,   to  prattle  with  them,    al- 
most irresistible  also;  and  then  to  have  it 
said,  this  girl  is  always  scribbling,  unless, 
like  the  fair  one  si>  prettily  rebuked,   she 
scribbled  for  the  entertainment  of  all  her 
readers,  is  such  a  mortifying  thing!    Yet 
thus  have  I  taken  myself  just  now  away 
from   my  companions,  who  are  working 
and    reading   in  the    room   under   mine ; 
however,    1  have  the  consent  of  them  all 
to  dedicate  an  Iniur  to  their,  and  my,  ever 
dear  Miss  Mulso,    and  I   am   desired    to 
send    their    sisterly    love    and    respectful 
compliments  to  you-;  nor  can    1,   in    the 
list  of  sisters,  omit  the  gentle  Miss  Cha- 
pone,  whose  worthy  mind  you  have  not 
yet    had    sufficient  opportunity,     I    be- 
lieve, of  knowing.      Her  agreeable  com- 
pany has   added   much  to    the  happiness 
of  your  Pressy  and   of  me.     Poor  Pressy 
left  us  yesterday,  g.illantcd   by  the  faith- 
ful h",dwar.l,   and  to-moirow  she  sets  out 
fur  E|jsom,  with  another  young  gentlf- 
3  P  man, 
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man,    though    all    the  while,    it    is    well  where    I   am  always  pleased,    where,  in 

known,  hertendcr  lieart  wanders  all  over  reality,  I  meet  with  tlie  instructive,  though 

the   rambling  circuit    with  htr  deserving  ai  the  same  time  paternally  tender    and 

j.'y  ^.  indulgent,  conversation  of  the  generous 

This  clock  c'ors  wondrous  fast  !    This  patron  ot  that  happy  mansion,  as  well  as 

precious  hour   how  soon  c.^pired  1    And  the  utmost  frlendjhip  from  his  excellent 

must   1   already   bid   adieu    to    n)y   Miss  lady,  and  the  kindest   attention  from  all 

Hicky  ;    and  "already  assure    her,    lliat  my  younger  amiable  companions  there, 

amonijst  all  her  friends,  none  can  esteem  1  should  think  you  did  my  rude  sketch 

and  love  hpr  with  more  sincerity  than  her  too  much  honour  in  preserving  and  taking 


B 


it  with  you,  were  it  not  for  the  respecta- 
ble persons  attempted  to  be  therein  repre- 
sented. Our  circle  now  is  incomplete  ; 
we  all  wish  for  our  admired,  our  dear 
Miss  Ilccky,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  When, 
my  dear,  will  you  come  amongst  us? 
Jsot  till  all  the  verdure  has  forsaken  your 
P — gh  plains?  Not  till  the  leaves  are  all 
Y    this  time,  mv  dear  I^liss  Mulso,  I     stripped   from   the  trees  ?  till   the  winter 


tiiihful  and  afleclionatc,  kc. 

LETTER     CC, 

31iss  llighmore  lo  Miss  Mulso. 


J.ilvlStli,  ITjl. 


doubt  n(jt  but  that  your  Pressy  and 
you  have  sailed  y<.ur  correspondence, 
and  muiually  to  the  salisiaclion  of  both 
have  excused  tlic  little  silence  of  which 
each  accused  the  other.  Our  amiable 
friend.  I  hope,  received   pleasure  at  Ep- 


sclslice,  friendly  season,  (sociable,  and 
therefore  delightful)  shall  gather  together 
all  tlie  stragghng  set,  now  called,  by  dif- 
ferent avocalions,  into  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom. 

However,  I  shall  always  he  contented 

som,  for  she  s'.ays  there  as    long  again  as     while  I  hear  you  enjoy  health  and  happi- 

vas  at  first  intended ;  so  poor   I  am  de-     ness,  and   that  you  love  and  remember 

prived  of  her  company  at  the  time  I  had     yoyr's,  &c. 

set  my  heart  upon  being  very  much  with 


L  E  T  r  E  R     CCL 

Miti  Mulso  to  Miss  llighmore. 

Saturday,  July  20,   17jl. 
T  .\M   doubly  obliged    to   my  dear    Miss 
llighmore  for  her  kind  letter,  as  it  was 


her  in  town  and  at  North  End.      Imleed, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  been  in  Lon- 
<lon   when  so  many  of  my  ac([uaintiiMce 
deseited  me,  and   have  generally  at  J  his 
time  of  the  }ear  been  taking  some  of  my 
Country   raiuliles,    which    1    feel    as   if    I 
vantcd    now  ;    and   often    wish   my  papa 
and  1   were  waited  together  to  the  siiie  of 
some  clear  river,  among  rows  of  tall  shady  written  when  she  was  so  hiippily  engaged, 
trt-es,  and  all  the  pleasing  plenteous  scene  that  I  oiigfil  not  to  have  complained  hat! 
of  harvest  just  within  our  view  ;  but  as  she  banislied  even  the  remembrance  of  hor 
that  is  not  at  present  my  fate,  I  endeavDiir  Ilccky  for  the  time.     But  what    shall   I 
t)  content  mvself  with  seeing  the  mower  say,  when  her  kindness  is  before-hand  with 
•\vhet  his  scythe,  and  n)ow  tlie  grass  in  the  that  of  my  own  Pressy ;  from  whom  I  have 
square  ;  walking  there,  and  iancying  it  a  yet  notrccoived  one  line,  though  I  wrote  to 
hay-field  ;   and  at  night  can  see  the  radi-  iior  a  week  ago.     But  these  young  gentle- 
ant  moon  in  as  full  s|)leiulour  as  you  can  men  that   gallant  her   about  so  genteelly 
see  her  at   Peterboro',  and,    reHvCtid   in  have  made   her  forget  me  ;  yet,   naughty 
our  canal,  think  she  appears  to  groat  ad-  as  she  is,  I  cannot  l3ut  rejoice  w  hear  she 
vantage.      I  have  not,  I   confess,  such  a  js  so  h.qjpy  as  to  be  with  our  agreeable 
passion   for  the  intrinsic    beauties  of  the  friends,    the    Duncombes,      I    fancy   she 
country  as  I  believe  }  014  have  ;  yet  think  and     that    otlier   young   gentleman   you 
it  by  far  inore  natural,  more  eligible,  and  mention,  will  be  exceeding  good  co/npany 
salutary,  to  pass  the  summer  months  there  to  each  other. 

than  wiihiu  the   confines  of  a  city  ;  but  Uon't  be  angry,   my  dear,   I  know  you 

for  my  iiappiness,  the  company  I  like,  am  saw  tuc  smile  at  those  words  in  your  let- 

ivith,  IS    vastly   more  essential   than   the  ter ;     but,  indeed,  mine  was   a  smile  of 

place  1  am  in.     1  believe  my  next  excur-  pleasure  and  approbation. 

sioTi  will  be,  this  week  or  next,  to  Black-  You  give  me  very  great  pleasure  in  the 

li«ath,  and  after  that  to  ^Ir.  U— 's  agaiii,  account  of  youf  own  happiness  at  North 

■  ' "     ■'         ^       .  .  ■■    -        •  .      •                                 j,ijj_ 
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End.  I  cannot  envy  iny  fiicnds,  l)iit  I 
wish  to  partake  in  their  (k-lights,  which  I 
always  do  when  1  iiear  of  tlicm.  I  am 
very  "hid  that  poor  Charlotte  has  extri- 
cated herself  from  the  confusion  I  left 
Jier  in.  But  that  brother,  my  dear,  will, 
I  fear,  make  us  despise  ours-elvcs  and  dU 
the  world,  he  is  so  enormously  excellent. 
I  want  to  hear  of  his  faults,  of  his  weak- 
nesses ;  for  some  he  must  have  :  and  yet 
is  it  not  owing  to  something  very  had  in 
human  nature,  that  mankind  in  general 
are  so  curious  after  the  spots  of  a  beau- 
tiful character,  an<l  so  desirous  of  bring- 
ing down  to  their  own  level  a  follow- 
creature  that  seems  soaring  into  a  higher 
species.  Without  doubt  this  is  one  of  the 
j)itiable  littlenesses  of  our  nature;  and 
though  I  never  felt  it  with  regard  to  a  real 
character,  I  shall  quarrel  with  my  own 
lieart  for  being  inclined,  as  I  fear  it  is, 
to  this  n>ean  jealousy  of  Sir  Charles's  su- 
perlative merit.  Yet  I  believe  it  is  for 
Harriet  that  I  am  jealous.  She  was  my 
prime  favourite  till  this  man  appeared, 
and  I  cannot  bear  to  be  forced  lo  allow 
liim  the  preference;  I  cannot  bear  that 
his  conscious  noblentss  shouM  give  him 
ratiier  a  compassionating  tend;-rness  t'lian 
an  admiration  for  even  the  best  uf  our 
sex.  Harriet  put  this  thought  into  my 
head,  when  she  said,  that  iK)twiihst.»nd- 
ing  his  extreme  politeness,  she  almost 
feared  that,  in  his  heart,  ho  looked  down 
on  women  as  on  poor,  pitiable,  weak, 
creatures.  I  find  I  cannot  bear  that,  so 
it  is  in  vain  lo  try;  but  if  1  can  but  see 
him  thoroughly  in  love  with  Harriet,  I 
shall  then  be  convinced  that  he  thinks 
more  highly  of  her  tlian  of  himself,  and 
then  will  my  pride  be  satisfied.  I  shall 
long  to  know  the  progress  of  the  story, 
but  must  wait  for  that  pleasure  till  i  re- 
turn to  be  one  of  our  dear  papa's  happy 
auditors.  I  think  I  urn  jealous  too  for 
my  favourite  C'larissa  ;  for  I  verily  think 
this  work  promises  (or  threatens,  which 
shall  I  say  r)  to  excel  that.  I  was  angry 
with  Clarihsa  for  eclipsing  my  Pamelu  ; 
and  I  believe  I  shall  now  have  the  same 
quarrel  with  her  new  rival.  O  1  may 
our  dear  Mr.  Richardson  live  long  to  en- 
joy the  fame  he  acquires  ;  and  which,  I 
doubt  not,  will  continue  to  augment  as 
long  as  he  lives.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that 
he  is  better.  I  suppose  you  will  make 
frequent  visits  at  North  End,  if  you  do 
not  go  further  out  of  town.  I  think  you 
are  not  so  enthusiastically  foud   of  the 


country  as  I  am,  therefore  I  will  not  pity 
you  (as  I  was  going  to  do)  for  spending 
so  much  of  this  summer  in  town.  Let  me 
know  if  you  have  any  excursion  in  view, 
for  I  shall  take  a  delight  in  following  you, 
in  imagination,  to  your  rural  retirement, 
wherever  it  be;  yet  is  my  fancy  never  so 
well  pleased  as  when  it  places  me  amongst 
the  dear  circle  at  North  Knd,  which  your 
pencil  so  prettily  describt-d.  Vou  do  not 
know  how  much  pleasure  1  take  in  survey- 
ing that  sketch,  nor  how  often  I  contem- 
plate every  figure  in  it,  and  recal  the 
delights  of  that  da)'. 

The  clocks  here,  my  dear,  go  as  fast  as 
with  you.  I  have  another  letter  t'>  write, 
and  must  stop  my  pen,  which  runs  on 
apace  without  being  tired.  Vet  not  till  I 
have  indulged  it  ami  my  heart  too  in  the 
pleasure  «t  assuring  my  deiir  Miss  High- 
more,  ttiat  I  am  her  very  affectionate,  6cc, 


LETT  E  R    ecu. 

Mr,  Richardson  to  Miss  Highmore. 

Lon.Jon,  July  15,  rj3. 
TV/Ty  dear  Miss  Highmore  was  very  good 
^^^  to  write  so  soon  after  her  ariival  at; 
Weston  House:  and  had  I  not  been  ob- 
liged to  pass  two  days  at  Enfield,  which 
set  me  behind-hand  with  all  my  business, 
she  should  have  had  her  kind  expecta- 
tions answered  before  the  last  week  had 
elapsed. 

But  why  filled  my  amiable  girl,  the 
first  side  of  her  sheet,  with  so  melancholy 
an  account  of  her  depression  of  spirits,  oii 
leaving  a  father,  so  well  beloved  by  every 
body,  to  go  to  a  delightful  spot,  and  to  a 
lady  of  whom  she  is  so  fond,  and  who  was 
always  so  fond  of  hei  ? 

"  I  hope  the  vain  girl  (say  you)  has  not 
"  represented  herself  of  too  much  conse- 
"  quence.''  You  have  not,  my  dear.  Do 
we  not  all  know,  that  you  are  of  the  ut- 
most to  that  indulgent  parent :  and  of 
very  high  to  all  who  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  acquaintance?  But  looks  it  not,  as 
if  one  ot  the  frankest-hearted  girls  in  Bri- 
tain took  a  little  h;ird'iy  some  of  my  pu»(; 
truly  paternal  freedoms,  when  she  add,, — 
'•  if  she  has,  1  am  sure  Mr.  Richardson  will 
"  cure  her  of  that  mistake."  Well,  but,  my 
dearHighmore,thisshall  not  hinder  me  fn  nj 
telling  you  ot  your  faults,  if  any  appear 
to  rae  ;  and  I  hope  vou  wi  I  ileal  as  freely 
ZV-2  wi'-, 
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wiih   me — I  have  multitude? — I  wish  1 
were  I,ut  half  as  good  as  I  think  you. 

Y<  ur  pupa  writes  so  well,  ami  is  so 
fond  nf  writing  to  his  be;lovcd  daughter, 
that  I  will  leave  it  to  him  to  tidl  jou,  how 
happy  he  thir.ks  himvilt  in  knowing  vou 
to  be  so  ;  and  thnt  you  are  right  in  Tup- 
posing  "  that  his  'otncvolt  nt  heart  expands 
•'  with  (ill  ght,  at  the  iiccount  he  receives 
"  of  Noiir  iieallh  and  felicity. "  When 
therefore  you  can  turn  the  bright  side  of 
thinos  outward,  as  you  do ;  your  mental 
ii'^jculapius,  us  you  do  a  certain  man  the 
honour  to  call  him,  tells  you,  that  you 
ha\e  prudence  and  refiection  cnouiih  to 
be  your  own  ph3siciaii;  and,  that  had  not 
your  spirits  been  weakened  by  indisposi- 
tion, and  a  train  of  disagreeable  perplexi- 
ties, that  have  affected  one  of  the  tveni it 
tempers  in  woman,  you  would  not  have 
had  reason  to  p^inl  your  sensibilities  in 
such  dark  colours,  on  your  leaving,  for 
such  agreeable  friends,  even  a  father, 
whose  paternal  goodness  you  have  from 
infancy  so  largt  ly  experienced. 

How  sweetly,  as  you  describe,  do  you 
pass  your  time  !  I  r«)i>ice  with  ail  my 
heart  in  .Mrs.  God — ll's  happiness.  One 
of  the  greatest  pleasure*,  that  a  beneficent 
mind  can  know,  is  to  have  it  in  her  power 
to  lay  an  obligation  on  a  worthy,  on  a 
grrttetul,  mind. 

"  A  strong  taste  fur  literature;  a  mind 
"  well  stocked  ami  improved  by  the  pio- 
"  ductions  of  authors,  ancient  and  ino- 
"  dern;  an  amiable  disposition  ;  good 
"  sense."  Where  could  your  fair  friend 
have  made  a  better  choice  ?  Where  else, 
so  good  a  one,  in  such  an  age  as  this,  of 
foplings  and  pttit  matt  res  .^  I  wonder 
not  thai  such  a  young  gentleman  "  be- 
"  haves  so  properly,  as  you  say,  to  his 
"  lad)  ;  and  that  your  esteem  for  liim 
"  rises  every  d;iy.  H'ore  and  more,  as 
**  you  are  a  witness  of  that  his  proper  and 
"  affectionate  behaviour  to  her."  I  had 
both  reverence  and  love  for  her  excellent 
mother;  melhinks  I  could  wish  her  to  be 
permitted  to  look  tlown  from  her  heaven, 
to  see  how  happy  that  beloved  daughter  . 
is,  for  whose  happiness  she  was  so  anxi- 
ous. God  coatsiiue  it  to  them  both — 
and  them  to  eacli  other,  as  an  example 
of  that  conjugal  piety,  which  is  so  ver)' 
lare  in  the  inetcnt  a^e,  among  people  of 
condition! 

'"  Whdl  a  strangt^  character  does  that 
**  of  Cicero  always  appear  lojou?"  Ii  js 
asUrtii^ii  ou*;  2v;l  lie  v^ws  a  giuiioi;"-  crea- 


ture. '  Great  jeniuses,  we  are  told,  have 
not  small  faults.  You  have  made  such 
proper  observations  on  this  great  man'* 
failings,  that  it  is  needless  to  add  to  them. 
Anil  charmingly  do  you  say,  "  that  the 
"  truly  nol)le  and  exemplary  character, 
"  is  that  which  is  uniformly  good,  great, 
"  and  wise,  in  every  trial." 

What  a  wretched  creature,  is  the  man 
of  title,  you  menlion  ?  Rut  I  have  not 
s.)  much  pity  for  the  lady  as  you  have. 
She  knew  whom  she  married,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  proposed  to  herself  at  first, 
counterbalances  which  would  content  her, 
and  this  is  evident  to  me,  b}'  the  way  in 
which  she  lives.  What  signifies  to  her  the 
low  Company  "  he  keeps,"  so  as  he  confines 
himself  "  to  an  obscure  corner  ot  his  own 
"  magnificent  house  with  thriii  ;"  and 
leaves  her  (in  the  character  of  "an  ami- 
*'  able  woman,'' and  in  every  one's  eye,  the 
more  amiai)le  for  her  misfortunes)  "  to 
"  receive  in  the  rest,  and  nobler  parts 
"  of  the  house,  the  vi>its  of  every  cie- 
"  ditalde  family  arornd  her?'' — So  long 
as  she  tinds  herself  "honoured  and  be- 
'•  loved  by  her  visitors;  and  has  the  cre- 
"  (lit,  as  well  as  the  power,  of  having 
"  onnmiented  the  noble  house  she  reigns 
'■  in,  with  abM)lute  sovereignly,  accord- 
"  ins  to  her  own  directions?" — So  long  as 
she  ?ias  "  a's  eqii'pnge  and  retinue  of  hey 
"  own,  every  prospect  an  or  nature  can 
''  aflord  to  please  surrounding  her  stately 
"  habitation!"  With  all  these  advantages, 
and  such  a  lord,  ask  you,  can  she  be 
tolerably  happy?  Yes,  Madam,  exqui- 
sitely so,  as  a  managing  woman,  and  as 
one  who  knew  (as  I  hinted)  beforehand, 
the  wretched  creature  she  chose  to  mar- 
ry. And,  mdee<),  you  answer  your  own 
(jiiestion  : — "■  She  appears  so,  say  you 
'•  (well,  she  m.<y!)  and  having  been  long 
"  accustomcii  to  the  present  method  Cai> 
"  enviable  one  it  mav  be  called  !  for  must 
"  not  the  man  be  a  loathsome  creature  ?) 
"  may  really  be  (the  deitce  is  in  her,  if 
'"  she  be  not!)  as  tranquil  and  cheerful, 
"  as  her  easy  and  polite  deportment  seerhs. 
"  to  denf)te." 

This  advantage  she  moreover  reaps 
from  the  low  and  servile  company  he 
keep^,  that  through  ifiein  she  cmii  manage 
her  lord  as  she  pleases:  since  they  and 
he  are  ber's  in  abioluto  ])r(peMy.  Come, 
come.  MadiinT,  let  us  shew  our  <)ity  in  lite 
light  place.  'J  he  tiar.f|U;!  lady  deservfi 
it  not — bl.e  is  a  mai-,aging  woman,  as  1 
siid  :  al!  women  love  !)t>wer :  she  lias   t 
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in  its  porfection.  Slie  lias  perhaps  shown 
it,  eccentrically,  in  more  instances  than 
one;   and   every  body  knows,   that  Lady 

() can  be  Lord,    as  well    as  Lady 

O ■,    whenever    ihe    pleases — and    fit 

she  should,  when  the  poor  creature  her 
lord  so  behaves  as  to  be  the  jest  as  well  as 
companion  of  his  own  menials. 

Next  Thursday,  my  good-naturedly 
perverse  wit'e  thinks  ot  going  to  North 
End!!!  O  Mi-iS  Highmore  !  women 
ought  to  be  controuled,  if  they  are  like 
my  wife  —  in  pity  to  themselves,  they 
ought.  For  when  left  to  their  own  will, 
bow  do  they  choose  !  how  are  they 
puzzled ! 

Mrs.  G has  done  me  favour  in  her 

remembrance  of  me.  ^ly  best  respects 
attend  her,  and,  if  acceptable,  her's.  I 
am  involved  in  sentinientizing :  —  very 
hard,  among  so  many  charming  girls, 
that  I  couUl  not  get  myself  excused  from 
this  task.  No  helps  from  any  of  you. 
Go,  naughty,  idle  chits  —to  pretend  to 
approve  what  I  am  ab«ut,  as  if  it  would 
be  promotive  of  the  public  good  ;  and 
yet,  when  I  hoped  a  finger  fro-m  every 
one  of  you,  to  tind  no  aid — not  so  much 
as  extracts  from  a  work  read}'  written  to 
jour  hands',  yet  call  me  pupa,  boast  of 
filial  regards,  and  so  forth:  yet,  do- 
tard  as  I  am,  I  cannot  forbear  priding 
myself  in  my  girls — and  on  every  occa- 
sion, styling  myself,  as  now  to  you, 
your,  &c. 


LETTER    CCIII. 

Mr.  JHchardsun  to  Miss  Highmore^ 

London,  Jan.  31,  1754^ 
T  AM,  when  I  recollect  some  of  the  free 
-*■  things  I  have  form,eFly  written  to  my 
dear  Miss  Higlimore,  extremely  angry 
with  myself,  i  believe  I  loved  to  blame 
rather  than  commei.d,  some  years  ago. 
Fie  upon  me,  for  my  ill-nature,,  if  so — - 
and  vainly  too — setting  up  for  a  Mentor, 
when  I  was  but  a  Momus.  But  do  I 
grow  better-natured,  and  see  clearer,  as. 
I  grow  older?  I  conaratulate  myself  up- 
on that,  if  I  do.  What  admirable  obser- 
vations you  make  on  the  consequence  it 
is  of  for  young  persons  to  be  thrown 
early  into  good  and  improving  company! 
I  had  a  good  mind  to  transcribe  every 
word  you  wrote  on  this  subject,  and  to 
Veg  of  you  to   let  it  pass  for  my  own. 


What  a  poor  creature  was  I  at  your  age! 
And  you  wers  always  so  good— w  re  yuu 
not  ? 

Hut,  though  I  love  you  for  your  cha- 
nty, when  you  infer  from  premises  very 
laudable,  that  we  should   make  great  al- 
lowances in  errors,   not  grossly  immoral, 
for  those  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of 
being  accustomed   in  th.-ir  youth  to  gi.od 
and  improving  company,  I   cannot  allow 
ot  the  abatement  you  mention  to  be  made 
of  the  merit  of  those  wh)  have  had  l)et- 
ter  opportunities,  and  improved  by  them. 
I  will    nor,  my  dear  Miss  Higlimore,  al- 
low of  your  level;  in  order  to  bring  down 
to  a  state  of  nature,  th.ise  who  owe  their 
merit  to  actions  that  are  the  consequences 
of  habit'-ial  virtue.      Let  us  judge  of  me- 
rit and   demerit,  as   they   appear  to    us, 
from   whatever  source   they  spring;  and 
not,  my  dear  child,  think  it  assurance  to 
condemn    the   contemptible.       We    shall 
then  encourage  merit  (too  apt  to   be  de- 
spised by  such,  in  order  to  bring  it  down 
to  their  own    level)  and,  through  shame, 
have  a  chance  to  amend   the  fiuliy,  and 
make  them  strive  to  be  measured   by  the 
standard  of  the  others.     It  is   not   to    be 
imagined   what  it  is  in  the  power  of  wo- 
men  to  do  in  this  particular;  especially 
of  those  who  are  amiable  in  person,  and 
have  a  reputation  for  good  sense.     Often 
have  I  seen  a  coxcomb,  who  set  out  with 
all  the  confidence  of  a  laughing  Sir  Har- 
grave,  shrink  into  himself,   merely  at  the 
reproving  eye,  and  restrained  smile,  of  a 
young  lady  ot  judgme-nt  ;  and  particular- 
ly, if  she  has   had   the  aiidress   to   turn 
round  on  the  spot  and  distinguish,   bv  her 
smiling  famdiarity,  another  man  in  com- 
pany  with  whom  she   had  reason   to   be 
better  pleased. 

No  vain  woman  can  be  more  fond  of 
admiration,  than  men  of  this  cast:  let 
them  be  conscious  of  a  judiciously  given 
disappointment,  and  no  men  are  such 
nothings.  The  sensible  woman,  who 
laughs  with  the  creature  she  should  laugh 
at,  debases  herself;  puts  herself  on  a  le- 
vel with  him.  I>ut  this  is  the  judgment, 
to  avoid  superciliousness,  and  being  real- 
ly prudish  (no  matter  for  the  aspersion) 
in  the  correction  she  looks;  for  a  look 
will  give  it.  I  am  speaking  of  a  sensible 
woman,  you  know! — ■'uch  women,  scores 
of  which,  I  was  going  to  say,.  1  have  tne 
happiness  to  know. 

"  The  admonitions  of  parents  can  never 

"  have  the  effect  on  young  minds,  that 

3  P  3  "  tiff 
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LETTER    CCIV. 
3Ir.  KkJiardson  to  ]\£i»s  Ilighmore. 

LGficlon,  Sept.  IP,  1757. 

T  WRITE,  my  dear  Miss  Highmore,  itr 
gratitude,  in  fear,  in  love,  in  hope,  in 

pain.     In   gratitude  for  your   favour    to 

me  of  Sept.  fith,  and  to  thank  good  Mrs. 

God — II,    llirough   your  hands,    for   her 

kind  remembrance  of  me. 

In   fear,  of  hurting  your  gooJ  papa, 


*'  the  examples  of  persons  near  their  nun 
"  age  will  produce ;  and  reasons  why  it 
''  must   be   so   are  obvious   and   natural 

,*  enough."     Never,  Miss  11 1  where 

tlie  parents  are  companionable  to  their 
children;  and  can  allow  for  the  foibles 
of  youth — such  asyour's,  suppose!  Where 
the  children  arc  reasonable,  and  have  no 
points  in  view,  which  they  are  ashamed 

to    own  ! — What  !  never,  Miss  II ? 

And  are  there  no  such  cases  ?  Can- 
not there  be  such  open-hearted,  frank 
girls  as  Harriet,   where  there   is  a  Mrs. 

Harley     or     Mrs.   Selby  .''  —  Unhappy  who  grudges  me  the  favour  of  so  kindly- 

that  there  are  not  more  such  indulgent  long  a  letter  from  you  (the  thanks  I  got 

parents,   ami  such   undisguisedly-minded  for  communicating  it   to  him)  by   doing 

cliildren  !     How  obvious  soever  the  rea-  oflence  to  your  eyes: — but  a  little  bit  of 

son  for  what  you  say  is,  there  cannot   be  jealousy  in  his  fear,  for  all  that,  lest  any 

a  more    dangerous  doctrine    propagated  should,  by  accident,  receive  from  you  a 

among  young   people,    than   that   which  letter  one   line  longer,  than  any  one  of 

springs  from  an  allowance  of  this  nature,  those  you  wrote  to  himself.     What  will 

And    I    have   therefore   taken    notice   in  he  do,  if  you  should  take  heart  at  last, 

print,  that  young  people,  in  certain  cases,  and  marry,  and  your  husband  be  some- 

^liould  never  be  determined  by  the  advice  times  distant  from  you! 

of  young  people;   and   the  less  by  that  of  In  love,  because  I  cannot  help  it,  if  I 

those  who  are  in  the  same  circumstances  would;  and   take  delight  in  the  account 

with  themselves.     IL  is  not,  I  have  said,  you   give  of  that  health,  and  serenity  of 

what  you  would  do,  I'olly,  Sukey,  &c.  mind,    which    I  pray   may   ever   attend 

were  you  in  my  case  ;   but  what  ought  to  you. 

be  done.  I  know  that  your  observation  In  pain,  because  I  cannot  pour  out  my 
is  rather  owing  to  facts  than  justice,  heart  as  glibly  as  usual,  cr  rather  as  for- 
But  we  will  not,  if  you  please,  too  readi-  merly,  to  my  beloved  fi lends,  when  I  paid 
iy  give  up  justice  to  facts,  lest  we  should  m)  duty  to  them  on  paper,  by  reason  of 
make  custom  a  law  ;  where  it  would  be  paralytic  and  failing  fingers,  when  that 
of  general  use  to  applaud  the  exreption,  heart  is  as  sincerely  theirs  as  ever, 
and  to  endeavour  to  weaken  tht-  force  of  In  hope  (I  had  like  to  have  forgot  that, 
the  faulty  rule.  having  so  little  left  for  rayselt)  that  you 
Give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I  intended  and  all  you  love,  if  that  be  possible,  con- 
more  by  setting  in  strong  lights  tiie  frank-  tinuealwaysashappy,  with  someiiectssary 
iiess  of  Harriet's  character,  ia  one  of  the  variations,  however,  to  keep  the  pool  of 
iiio>>t  delicate  circumstances  of  female  life  frora  stagnating,  as  you  describe 
hk",  than  what,  at  first  siglit,  may  be  yourself  to  be  at  the  penning  of  the  letter 
thought  of,  on  a  cursory  reading.     What  before  me. 


i!o  you  think  I  have  had  the  confidence 
to  answer  to  tlie  pressing  instances  of  two 
persons,  for  whom  I  have  great  honour, 
itiat  1  would  begin  a  new  piece!  that  I 
w«)uld  think  of  doing  so,  when  I  had  rea- 


Hush  !  hush!  hush!  dear  Mr.  High- 
more  !  No  such  thing,  as  the  above  par- 
ticularization,  being  an  infallible  sign  of  a 
long  answer.  1  will  be  brief  in  the  rest, 
for  your  sake ;  and   also  for  my  own  ; 


wu  to  believe,  that  the  many  delicate  though  once  1  loved  to  prattle  to  this 
situations  that  this  lat>t  piece,  as  well  as     dear  girl. 

Clarissa,  aboumled  with,  were  generally  i  am  delighted  with  your  account  of 
understood  and  attended  to  !  \\  hut  a  your  studieii,  your  pursuits,  your  diver- 
duccl  must  a  man  be  alwuvs  writing?  sions,  and  with  those  of  the  more  athletic 

Eie  upon  me,  for  taking  the  first  sheet     of  your  own  sex  with  you,  mentioned  by 
ol   paper  that  came  to  hand  :  I  am  come     you  with  so  much  advantage  to  them  all. 
U)  the  end  of  it  already;  and  ht)w  much         "  Your  well-furnished  library,'' amuse- 
iiiisaid!- — ^I   ha\e  no  room  to    add    more,     ment  equally  entertaining  and  instructive! 
iiiUn  that  i  am,  your,  i5vc.  "  Henry  and  Francis;"  of  all  books  of 

the  kind  I  —  That  it  has  been  read   by 

Mrs. 
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^Irs.    D is    recommendation    with 

numbers!  Mrs.  Montague,  l^udy  iJr;id- 
shaigli,  Miss  lli^liinorc.  Well,  I'll  t;ike 
it  up  again,  and  try  to  like  it  bi-tttr  than 
1  did,  when  I  dippeii  into  it  last.  No  out; 
has  a  hiulicr  opinion  of  tliese  nanu-s,  and 
of  Mrs.  1) 's  judgmcMit,  than  I. 

"  My  opinion  of  Mr.  Gray's  0<lcs  ?" 
You  know  i  admire  the  author.      I   have 

Iicard  that  you  and  Mr.  CI have  both 

studied  them  together,  and  liavc  found 
out  all  their  beauties.  1  have  no  doubt 
but  they  are  numberless — but  indeed  have 
not  had  head  clear  enough  to  read 
ihem  more  than  once,  as  yet.      But  from 

you,    I  e.xpect  the  result  of  Mr.  G 's 

studies,  and  discoveries  on  the  subject,  as 
also  your  mar<iinal  notes;  which  will  not, 
I  hope,  be  too  severe,  t\:c. — Wiiy  that 
caution  to  me,  my  Miss  Ilighmore  r  I 
am  glad  I  did  not  say  all  I  said  to  Lady 
li about  llenry  and  Trancis. 

"  And  then  comes  the  kindly  felicitat- 
"  ing  subject  ;'*  to  which  I  directed 
Patty  to  answer. — She  did,  I  hope. 

And  there,  Mr.  Highmore,  is  an  end, 
I  hope,  of  your  tender  bolicitude  for  the 
eyes  of  our  dear  girl,  on  my  account,  lor 
the  present ! 

Excuse  bad  writing,  interlining,  kc. — 
*MVas  it  not  always  bad?"  Yes!  i);it 
never  so  ba<i  as  now.  llepeated  respects 
to  Mrs.  GoU — il.    1  am,  tSic. 


LETTER     CCV. 

'  Mr.  Spcnce  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

ALLEGORY   OF   A  UT   AND    NATUIU'.. 

Stiatton-st'.eet,  T.inuary  21,  IT4S. 
Dear  Sir, 

HAVE  read  over  your  contents,  and 
return  them  to  you,  with  many  tiianks. 
Kwn  the  reading  of  them  (which  contents, 
1  think,  never  did  l)eiore)  gave  me,  seve- 
ral times,  those  line  emotions  wliich  ymi 
know  I  am  so  fond  of : 


I 


TliQiie  feelings  of  tlie  soul  !— ilmt  (.-Iiarming  pain, 
Thar  swells  and  agitates  ihc  licaviiig  breast. 
And  bursts  in  tvars  of  pleasure  at  the  eye. 

I  have  a  moral  feeling  for  you,  of  an- 
otiier  sort  ;  on  seeing  how  much  \ou  siit- 
fer  from  the  contr.iriety  of  advices  th;il 
have  been  given  you.  Such  a  multitude 
•of  opinions  can  only  serve  to  confuse  your 
«un  judgment,     T.hich    1    verily   believe 


would   direct    you    better,    without   any 
help,   than  with  so  much. 

1  wiih  you  wouM  take  up  a  resolution 
(which  perhaps  may  be  new  to  you)  of 
neither  trusting  others,  nor  distrusting 
yourself,  too  much.  If  you  bundle  iiii 
the  opinions  of  bad  judges  in  your  head, 
they  will  ouly  be  so  much  lumber  in  your 
way;  and  even  the  opinioiis  of  good  judges* 
in  general,  when  tliey  come  to  decide 
abtlut  particulars  in  your  Clarissa,  are 
much  to  be  suspected. 

Have  they  sufliciently  considered  your 
design  and  manner  of  writing  in  that 
piece  r  Do  they  know  the  connections 
and  dependencies  of  one  part  upon  an- 
other ?  Are  they  acquainted  with  your 
various  ends  in  writing  it  ;  your  unravel- 
lings  of  the  story  :  and  your  winding  up 
of  thewlude?  VVithout  these  lights,  a 
very  good  judge  may  give  a  very  wrong 
opinion  about  the  parts  that  compose  it. 
Another  defect  in  those  that  are  called 
the  best  judges  is,  that  they  generally  go 
by  rules  of  art  ;•  whereas  your's  is  abso- 
lutely a  uork  of  nature.  One  might,  for 
instance,  as  well  judge  of  the  beauties  of  a 
prospect  by  the  rules  t)f  architecture,  as 
o{'  your  Clarissa  by  the  laws  ot  novels 
and  romances. 

A  piece  cjuileof  a  new  kind  must  haVj 
new  rules,  if  any  ;  but  the  best  of  all  is, 
following  nature  and  common  sense. 

Nature,  I  think,  you  have  foll-jwed 
more  variously j  and  at  the  same  time  mora" 
closely,  than  any  one  I  know.  For  Hea- 
ven's sake,  let  not  those  sworn  enemies  of 
ail  go<Kl  works  (the  critics)  destroy  the 
beauties  you  have  croMted.  If  you  in-' 
dulge  them  all  in  their  wicked  will,  they 
will  cut  every  tree  in  your  garden  into  a 
bird  or  a  beast. 

^Vhat  I  hnve  just  said  wiJl  h'jld  stronger 
against  lopping.  You  love  the  Scriptures, 
'i'here,  you  know,  a  good  man  is  said  to 
be  like  a  tree  by  the  rivers  of  water.  You 
are,  as  yet,  flt)uris"hing  in  all  your  ver- 
dure ;  for  God's  sakcdon-'l  let  them  make 
a  pollard  of  you!  Upon  reading  liie 
contents  of  the  whole,  I  am  more  ami 
more  convinced  tliat  mucii  ought  not  to 
be  parted  with.  Pruning  is  always  pro- 
per. If  you  see  a  dead  branch,  or  a 
itraiiuling  bough,  th-it  ofieivd^  your  eve, 
cue  it  away;  but  do -not  hibour  to  tinit 
out  faults  where  they  ilo  not  me.  t  you. 

For  fear  I  siiouio  \'M  in'.o  too  grave 
nnd  critical  a  wav  mvself,  it  you  please,- 
I'll  vA\  v.u  a  story.  I  wish  it  was  atiorter.;- 
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but  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  take  it  as 
you  find  it. — But,  hold!  shall  I  call  it  a 
dream  or  a  story  ?  A  dream,  you  know, 
may  be  as  long  as  one  pleases,  and  so  I'll 
e'en  call  it  a  dream  ! 

As  we  had  a  tolerable  afternoon  ycster* 
day,  I  went,  as  usual,  into  the  Fark  ;  and, 
after  a  turn  or  two  in  the  Mali,  s'ept  to 
the  pretty  coffee-house  ut  the  end  of  it, 
just  without  Buckingham- gate.  I  had 
the  second  part  of  jnur  Clarissa  in  my 
pocket,  and  was  so  eager  to  go  on  with  the 
Story,  that  I  could  not  help  pursuing  it 
even  in  the  coffee-room.  I  seated  myself 
there  by  the  lire,  and  after  reading  abwut 
ten  leaves,  my  eyes  (which  are  still  very 
bad  with  my  cold)  would  not  suffer  nie 
to  go  any  (arther.  I  laid  my  book  down 
upon  the  table,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sunk 
insensibly  into  a  gentle  slumber,  to  the 
hum  of  three  or  I'our  critics,  who  were 
gravely  debiiting  over  their  coffee,  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  room. 

Our  thouglits  in  sleep  are  often  only  a 
continuation  of  tiie  dreams  we  have  while 
we  are  awake.  At  least,  it  was  so  with 
roe  now;  for  I  was  no  sooner  asleep,  than 
I  found  myself  again  walking  by  tlie  side 
of  the  ]MalI,  wiili  several  of  tlie  san)e  per- 
sons in  it  that  1  had  left  then-  so  lately. 
But  there  was  one  lady,  whom  I  had  never 
seen  there,  I  think,  before,  and  who  soon 
engaged  all  n)y  attention,  bhe  was  tall  ; 
of  an  easy  air,  and  noble  deportment; 
with  a  face  more  charming  than  one  ol 
Guido's  angels.  There  was  grace  in  all 
her  locks  and  motions;  her  dress  was 
rather  negligent  than  set  ;  she  had  very 
little  head« dress,  and  her  hair  fell  in  easy 
ringlets  down  to  hi'r  shoulders ;  her  bosom 
was  shaded  with  lawn,  but  not  imprisoned 
in  stays,  as  one  could  discern  thruugh  her 
long  robe  of  white  satin,  which  was  col- 
lected there,  though  it  flowed  all  loose, 
aj)d  at  its  full  liberty,  behind  her.  As  I 
and  several  others  were  admiring  her  (for 
no  man  could  look  steadily  on  her  with- 
out admiring  her)  a  little,  ptrf,  busy 
woman,  -with  much  of  the  air  of  a  French 
iiiillincr,  came  tripp-ngto  her,  and  cried 
(half  out  of  breath)  "O!  Ma'am,  I'm 
*'  most  extremely  glad  of  having  the  p!pa- 
*'  sure  of  meeting  your  la'ihip  here  !  but, 
**  for  God's  sake,  who  dressed  you  to-day  ? 
•'  Never  did  Heaven  give*o  many  beau- 
**  ties  to  any  one  person  to  be  so  hideously 
"  neg'ecied  as  your  ia'5hip's>  are.  ihose 
*^  beautiful  auburn  ringlets  to  be  suffeied 
<*  to  iuii  lo  ail  that  wiidncss  1   -.vhy,  ;[,ry 


''  wander  at  least  three  fingers-breadth 
"  lower  than  they  ought  ti  do  !  Then  those 
"  wide  unmanaged  hleeves !  and  that  in- 
"  tolerable  length  of  your  robe,  tliat 
''  hides  the  prettiest  feel  in  the  universe  J 
"  That  length  of  robe  is  what  I  can't  nor 
"  won't  i)ear  with!"  As  every  thing  she 
said  was  accompanied  with  much  action, 
these  last  words  were  hdlowed  \>y  a  very 
violent  one;  fur  just  as  she  had  finished 
them,  t>he  applied  a  pair  (>\  scissars  (which 
she  liad  till  then  conceaU  tl)  to  the  robe, 
which  had  so  much  oftended  her,  and 
running  them-'along  witii  the  gieatest  im- 
petuosity, in  a  moment  as  it  were,  divided 
all  the  lower  iialf  of  it  from  the  upper.  A 
gentleman,  whostood  iubt  by  me,  and  had 
observed  ihe  whole  alfair  with  a  particu^ 
lar  attention,  seemed  more  than  ordinarily 
moved  at  it.  "  What!  (says  he)  shall  it 
■'  be  allowed  to  so  mean  a  creature  to  in^ 
'•  suit  so  noble  an  ope,  thus  in  the  sight 
"  of  day,  and  in  my  sight,  who  ats  so  well 
"  acquainted  with  the  dignity  of  the  one, 
''  and  the  vileness  of  the  other?"  "  Do 
"  you  know  them?  (said  I.)  For  Heaven's 
"  sake!  who  are  they?"  ''These  are 
"  not  real  ladies  (replied  he)  but  allego- 
"  rical  ones."  "Allegorical  ladies  (cried 
"  I)  I  am  extremely  glad  of  it;  for  I 
"  don't  know  that  1  ever  saw  an  allegori- 
"  c.il  lady  before,  in  my  life;  but,  pray, 
"what  are  their  names?'*  "Thai  line 
"  lady  (says  he)  with  so  free  and  graceful 
"an  air,  is  Naturu;;  and  that  little 
^'  busy  French  milliner,  who  has  cut  otf 
"  the  most  (lowing  part  of  her  robe  (pcr- 
"  haps  only  to  make  pincushions  and 
"  patchwork  of  it  at  home)  is  A^T.  Now 
"  you  know  who  they  are,  you  will,  I 
"  doubt  not,  be  the  more  ready  to  join 
"  ine  to  catcli  that  wretch,  and  conduct 
•'  the  noble  suflierer  out  of  this  crowd, 
"  Let  us  fly,  then  !  (cried  he,  taking  me 
"  by  the  hand)  let  us  fly  ! — "  And 
at  tl  at  instant  1  staited  out  of  my  sleep, 
awakened  by  a  sudden  quarrel  that  had 
arisen  between  the  critics  in  the  coftee- 
room.  It  seems  they  had  taken  up  your 
book,  which  I  had  dropped  heedlessly  oil 
the  table.  Three  of  them  maintained, 
with  great  clamour,  that  it  ought  to  be 
reduced  to  half  its  bulk;  that  a  story 
ought  to  be  short  and  quick,  and  the 
events  crowding  in  upon  one  another ; 
that  a  giant-novel  was  a  monster  in  nar 
ture  ;  and  several  other  things  that  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  restraining  character 
of  the  milliner  in  my  drean;,     1   could 
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not  help  smiling  a  little  to  myself.  I  put 
your  book  into  my  pocket,  wUich  llicy  had 
<1ung  down  again  upon  the  table,  in  the 
iin|)t'tuosity  of  their  ni^umcnts  ;  and  left 
tlicm  to  debate  over  a  point,  which  they 
seemed  very  little  to  understand. 

I  am  now  safe  again  in  my  room,  where 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  uii  Saturday, 
if  it  suits  your  convenience.  I  will  have 
Ji  vegetable  dinner' that  day,  of  which  you 
may  take  a  part  or  not,  as  you  please.  \( 
it  should  be  inconvenient  to  you  to  stay, 
it  may,  however,  be  of  service  to  mc; 
for,  with  such  temperate  diet,  1  shall  be 
the  less  subject,  perhaps,  to  these  hur- 
rying dreams.  I  am.  in  the  mean  time, 
very  sincerely  and  affectionately, 

Vour's,  &c. 


LETTER    CCVI. 
Ladt/  Echlin  to  ISlr.  Richardson. 

Sept.  27,  175  k 
T  THAXK  you,  dear  Sir,  for  your  tender 
concern,  good  wishes,  and  h.^arty 
prayer  for  my  worthy  friend  I\Ir.  Tickell. 
I  have  the  satisfaction  to  assure  you,  his 
late  disorder  has  not  so  greatly  impaired 
his  strengih,  nor  sunk  his  spirits,  to  that 
miserably  low  state,  which  his  over  anxi- 
ous mother's  fear,  made  her  appre- 
hend. God  be  praised,  she  is  comfort*  d, 
by  a  hopeful  appearance  of  her  beloved 
$oii's  perfect  recovery.  He  is  pretty  well 
in  health,  at  present,  thank  God. 

I  protest  I  am  at  a  loss,  how  to  answer 
some  parts  of  your  last  obliging  favour. 
Give  me  leave  to  say',  you  have  more 
good-nature,  humility,  and  patience,  than 
any  other  man  upon  earth,  cr  you  cer- 
tainly are  the  greatest  hypocrite  under  the 
sun.  If  1  could  suspect  iMr.  Richard- 
son's veracity,  I  should  look  upon  your 
submission  to  my  inferior  judgment  as 
a  polite  piece  of  complaisance.  1  begin 
to  fear,  you  think  me  too  peremptory, 
and  self-sufHcient  ;  if  so,  you  rtsolve 
perhaps,  to  acquiesce,  rather  than  con- 
tend, with  a  positive  woman.  You  are 
extremely  indulgent,  and  I  ought  to 
thank  you,  for  every  favourable  allow- 
ance you  afford  me,  who  have  not  any 
of  that  dclightfui,  spirited  wit,  an  i 
charming  vein  of  humour,  which  plead 
excuse  fur  not  c^uUe  rij^ht  things  in  Lady 


Mrs.  nelfourhas  given  you  a  riaht  no- 
tion of  this  mad-cap,  and  i  could  tales 
unfold;  but — I  never  could  njanage  her; 
nor  will    I  have   any  more   boxing-bouts 

with    .Madam    .       If  our    favourite 

charming  FFarriet,  cannot  make  this 
sprightly  la»ly  blush  a  little,  at  her  un- 
reasonable aversion  ;  or,  at  least,  silence 
her  exclamation  against  old  maids,  I 
pronounce  her  incurable. 

I'lie  worthy  maiden  you  mention,  is  an 
honi'urable  woman.  I  ically  believe,  I 
was  fund  of  this  good-natured  aunt  Ca- 
therine,    before    1    could   speak.       Lady 

B is   as   well    ac(iuainted    with    her 

real  worth  ;  but  1  will  not  tell  all  I  know, 
because  you  are  sufficiently  informed  al- 
ready. 1  most  sincerely  love  this  un- 
governable Lady  B ;  we  always  were 

afTectionaic  sisters,  although  her  over- 
hasty  ilisposition,  did  not  altogether  please 
my  graver  turn.  She  has  been  blest  witli 
constant  good  health,  and,  thank  God, 
she  still  enjoys  tluit  great  blebsi.ig.  I 
ever   was,  and  am,    less  happy   in    this 

respect ;  and  yet   th.s  lady  B ,  with 

her  liii;h  health,  and  a  continual  flow  of 
tine  spirits,  never  was  active  in  using 
necessary  exercise  :  that  reglcct  is  attend- 
ed with  a  consecjuence  wiiicn  gives  n>econ- 
cern  ;  because  it  renders  lur  incaptible  of 
using  that  exercise,  which  I  think  need- 
ful for  preserving  health.  I  cannot  help 
pitying  a  human  creature,  loaded  with 
fat;  It  ever  was  my  endeavour  to  guard 
against  that  heavy  condition ;  and  I  am 
very  thankful,  that  i  can  reap  benefit 
and  pleasure  from  my  nimble  feet,  and  a 
trotting  horse. 

After  much  ado  about  nothing,  let  me 
assure  you.  Sir,  I  have  more  than  the 
shidow  of  an  inclination  to  oblige  you.  I 
willingly  comply"  will)  your  request.  Pray, 
dear  St,  ch-II  not  the  fragment,  you  desire 
to  peruse,  the  amended  liistury  of  Cla- 
rissa. I  have  only  attempted  to  alter 
particular  parts  abruptly.  It  is,  in  short, 
a  medley.  I  told  you  I  had  weakly  en- 
deavoured to  imitate.  No  matter  what 
I  intettded  by  some  foolish  things,  thrown 
amongst  the  heap — if  you  can  read  it, 
you  shall. 

After-  scribbliMg  this  long  epistle,  I 
have  not  fully,  I  think,  answered  your  last 
letter.  Here  is  enough,  however,  to  try 
your  patience  ;  allow  me,  at  present,  to 
subscribe  mysvlf;  your  obliged,  iS:c. 
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LETTER    CCVII. 

Mr.  Richardson  to  Lady  Echlin. 

October  10,   11 5i. 

A  LLO'A'  me  to  congratulate  your  Lady- 

-'*^  ship  on  Mr.Tickt'll's  amendment,  and 

the  profspect  of  his  perfect  recovery.      I 

join  with  you,   31adam,   to  bless  God  fur 

it. 

Lady  Dradshaigh  acquaints  me,  that 
she,  as  well  as  your  Ladyship,  meets  with 
persons  who  quarrel  with  Sir  Charles 
Grandison.  They  are  welcome.  A  good 
character  is  a  gauntlet  thrown  out.  As 
some  apprehend  it  reflects  upon  tlicm- 
selves,  lliey  perhaps  think  they  have  a 
right  to  be  atlronted.  '1  he  character  of  a 
mere  mortal  cannot,  ought  not,  to  be 
quite  perfect.  It  is  sufTicient,  if  its  errors 
be  not  premeditated,  wilful,  an^  unre- 
pented  of;  and  I  shall  rejoice  if  there  be 
numbers  of  those,  who  find  fault  with  the 
more  perfect  characters  in  the  piece, 
because  of  their  errors,  and  who  would 
be  themselves  above  being  guilty  of  the 
li'ke  in  the  same  situation.  Many  things 
are  thrown  out  in  the  several  characters,  on 
purpose  to  provoke  friendly  debate;  and 
perhaps  as  trials  of  the  reader's  judgment, 
m.'uineis,  taste,  and  capacity.  I  have 
often  sat  by  in  company,  and  heen  si- 
lently pleased  with  the  opportunity  given 
me,  by  different  arguers,  of  looking  in- 
to the  hearts  of  some  of  them,  tlir(»ugh 
wiodowe  that  at  other  times  have  been 
dose  sh-ut  up.  This  is  an  advantage 
that  will  always  be  given  by  familiar 
writing,  and  by  characters  dr^wvn  from 
common  life.  A  living  author,  who  suc- 
ceeds tolerably,  will  have  more  enemies 
J  ban  a  dead  one.  A  time  will  come,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  Ur  oft",  when  the  writer 
of  certain  moral  pieces  will  meet  with 
better  <piarter  from  his  very  censurers. 
Mis  obscurity — a  n>an  in  business  pre- 
tending to  draw  characters  for  wanting 
to  one  set  of  people  ;  for  instruction  to 
an. liber:  Presumptuous! — But  enough 
oi  ibis  subject.  1  ought  to  be  and  am 
abiiiidantly  satisfied  with  the  kind  recep- 
tion given  to  what  I  have  obtruded  upcn 
I  he  world,  in  a  nevv  light,  and  in  the 
>ippri  balion  of  many  truly  pious  and 
ij;(ii)d. 

^'.iur  Ladyship  is  at  a  loss,  you  say, 
*'.  iinsw(  r  ^onie  parts  of  my  l.i-t  letier. 
■^^  .:i  :.!•■  nicHse<l   to  magnify  my  paULiic- 


and  humility:  For  what.' — For  having 
a  great  opinion  of  your  judgment,  arwl 
for  inviting  your  correction.  "  Either 
"  (you  say)  I  have  more  good-nature  than 
*'  any  man  on  earth,  or  am  certainly  the 
•'  greatest  hypocrite  under  the  sun.''  From 
the  knowledge  I  hope  I  have  of  my  own 
heart,  with  that  whole  heart  I  disclaim 
hypocrisy,  the  lowest  of  all  vices,  in- 
gratitude exr^'pted.  Faithful  are  the 
wounds  of  a  friend  ;  and  can  it  require 
any  great  degree  of  patience  to  hear 
characters  blamed  that  were  not  intended 
to  be  perfect  ?  What  battles  have  your 
beloved  sister  and  I  fought !  She  has 
reason  to  blame  me  for  my  rusticity  rather 
than  for  my  yielding. 

Your  Ladyship  could    tales  unfold.     I 

hope  Lady  li •  will  not  be  quiet,  that 

you  may  be  provoked  to  unfold  them.  I 
am  particularly  glad,  that  your  Lady- 
ship has  not  the  dislike  to  a  certain  class 
of  females  whom  that  lady  is  so  fond  of 
satirizing.  O!  how  have  I  used  heron  this 
occasion!  She  can  hardly  forbear:  but 
just  touches  them  now,  and  away.  I 
think  I  have  made  her  halt  afraid.  But 
this  Miss  Do — Let  us  join  forces,  Ma- 
dam, against  this  Miss  Do.  There  is 
rot  a  better  lady  on  earth  than  your 
sister,  when  Miss  Do  is  out  of  the  way. 
Strange;  that  so  excellent  a  lady  as  Lady 

R (your   Ladyship's  sister)    should 

be  so  misled  by  such  a  flirt  as  ^Lss  Do. — 
Yet,  not  so  very  strange  neither  :  for  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  1  myself,  though 
I  could  sometimes  beat  Miss  Do,  see 
something  to  be  pleased  with  in  that  lively 
girl.  Favour  me,  dear  Madam,  with  the 
history  of  this  young  lady,  and  her  airs, 
that  I  may  either  like  her  more  or  less.  1 
am  sure  she  must  have  some  good  quali- 
ties, or  she  could  never  have  had  such  an 
interest  in  the  heart  of  a  sister  of  Lady 
Echlin. 

O  that  I  couli  have  the  honour  to  see 
you    two  dear    sisters   under   my    happy 

roof!      Lady  B— gives  me  hope,   that 

she  will  be  in  London  this  winter.  Then 
would  your  Ladyship  and  I,  if  there  were 
occasion,  join  ;  but  there  would  be  no 
occasion.  She  would  be  all  goodness. 
Miss  Do  would  not  be  with  her.  She 
never  once,  in  the  visits  she  honoured 
me  with,  when  last  in  town,  brought  that 
gill  with  her.  She  only  is  her  compa- 
nion in  her  closet  or  dressing-room  ;  and 
no\*--and-lhen  writes  a  paragraph  for  her 
there.     And  my  lady  is,  in  her  abicnct, 
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so  mild,  so  meek. — Bless  us,  Madam, 
you  cannot  think  liow  mild  !  how 
meek  5  —  And  1  am  so  aukward,  for 
not  soeing  any  thing  reprovcable  in  her, 
yet  remembering  many  flightinesses  in 
her  writing,  that  I  know  not  how  to  be- 
have myself  to  her. 

A  thousand  thanks  to  your  Ladyship 
for  your  kind  compliance  with  my  re- 
quest, to  be  entrusted  with  your  papers 
on  the  History  of  Clarissa.  When?  By 
what  way  will  they  come?  I  was  in 
hopes  that  the  permission,  and  notice  of 
the  transmission,  would  have  been  given 
in  the  same  letter.  They  shall  be  very 
safe  when  they  arrive,  and  attend  your 
Ladyship's  commands  in  the  return. 

I  have  written  to  Wr.  Skelton.  Let 
me  intrcat  your  acceptance  of  his  Dis- 
courses from  me.  Your  Ladyship  would 
greatly  oblige  me,  if  you  could  inform  me 
of  any  thing  I  or  mine  could  do  here,  to 
give  you  pleasure.     I  am,  &:c. 


LETTER   CCVIIL 

Lady  Echlin  to  Mr,  Richardson. 

Dear  Sir,  July  Gi,  1757. 

T  Know  you  are  inclined  to  judge   fa» 

vourably,  and  naturally  disposed  to 
pity  the  afflicted  :  I  therefore  doubt  not 
your  making  a  reasonable  allowance,  nor 
your  having  tender  compassion  fur  me, 
when  I  assure  you  my  long  silt-nce  hath 
been  occasioned  by  a  woeful  misfortune, 
which  sorely  afflicts  my  heart,  I  cannot 
describe  what  my  anxious  mind  suffered  be- 
tween slender  hope  and  tormenting  fear, 
before  a  melancholy  event  made  me  a 
sorrowful  widow.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  have 
lost  a  tender  husband  ;  a  very  worthy 
valuable  man.  No  wonder  I  am  bit- 
terly afflicted  for  such  a  lamentable 
loss:  but  I  endeavour  td  moderate  my 
grief,  by  considering  it  is  my  duly  to 
submit  patiently  to  the  will  of  God.  Al- 
mighty Wisdom,  seeing  what  was  best, 
^nd  good  for  us,  has  punished  me  deser- 
vedly ;  and  under  this  trial  let  me  be 
thankful  that  I  have  not  ii]p  least  doubi 
of  my  dear  husband  being  hapj  ily  re- 
leased from  a  miserable  state  ot  heaitl), 
A  blessed  change  it  was  for  liim,  who 
•endured  a  long  and  painful  illness,  with 
exemplary  patience  and  resignation;  con- 
tented to  live  or  die,  as  it  pleased  God 
Almighty.     No  mortal  ever  quitted  this 


life  with  more  apparent  tranquillity.  The 
last  sad  scene,  so  distressing  to  me,  was 
not  unhappy  to  him,  I  am  sure:  and 
that  IS  my  consolation.  Excuse  me,  dear 
Sir,  troubling  you  with  my  groans.  I 
shall  add  a  few  lines  more  concerning  my 
present  condition;  for  I  cannot  help  tell- 
ing you,  my  dear  departed  friend  hatli 
testified  his  respect  antl  dependance  on  a 
faithlul  wife,  by  appointing  me  sole  exe- 
cutrix: and  I  am  also  guardiun  to  his 
only  nephew,  who  inherits  his  good  uncle''s 
estate  and  title.  I  am  as  anxious  for 
this  young  man's  welfare,  as  if  he  were 
my  own  child  :  and  his  uncle  and  I  have 
been  parents  to  him  from  the  hour  he 
was  born.  Tliiii  boy's  fathi'r  died  several 
months  before  the  child  came  into  the 
world;  and  his  mournful  mother,  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  expired  immediately 
after  the  birth  of  her  son.  An  infant, 
thus  deprived  of  both  father  and  mother, 
is  a  most  pitiable  case  :  but  he  has  not 
been  an  unhappy  orphan  ;  and  I  heartily 
wish  my  great  loss  may  not  prove  a 
greater  misfortune  to  111 m.  At  his  early 
time  of  life,  in  such  circumstances,  and 
in  such  a  libertine  age,  a  boy  under 
seventeen  is  in  a  dangerous  situation. 
God  give  him  grace  to  make  a  right  use  of 
an  uncommon  good  understanding.  He  is  a 
tine  hopeful  youth  at  present;  has  had 
a  private  education,  not  to  his  disadvan- 
tage in  any  respect;  and  I  hope  to  see 
him  a  sober  and  serious  student  at  Ox- 
ford, please  God  we  live.  Some  people 
would  I>e  apt  to  think  me  impertinent, 
and  perhaps  would  say — ^Vhat  is  all  this 
to  me? — but  Mr.  Richardson,  I  know,  is 
not  such  a  man. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Sherii'.an  here  lately; 
he  appeared  to  be  in  protly  good  spirits; 
but  I  think  he  cannot  be  tolerably  happy, 
unL'Ss  he  quits  the  siavi'-h  manageffienr, 
which  does  not  better  either  his  inNilth  or 
fortune.  The  little  wonder  was  quite  a. 
new  scene  to  him;  he  admires  the  ro- 
mantic situation  greatly;  but,  alas!  it 
does  not  afford  me  pleasure  as  usual  ; 
Viliarusa  is  not  what  it  was:  all  appears 
dull  and  gloomy,  in  my  tearlul  eye, 
ihougli  I  do  labour  to  recover  my  spirits. 

1  shall  rejoice  to  hear  you  enjoy  such 
a  state  of  health,  as  is  sincerely  wished 
and  ])rayed  for  by.  dear  Sir,  your,  lic. 
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LETTER     CCIX. 

Jilr.  Richardson  to  Lady  Echlin. 

August  12,  17.57. 
■TV/TosT  heartily-  rlo  I  condole  with  your 
Ladyship  nn  your  very  j;reat  loss; 
and  should  have  presumed  to  do  it  be- 
fore, had  I  not  bet-n  myself  so  ill  in  the 
Ticrvous  way.  that  for  s.)me  time  I  was 
unable  to  xvrito;  and  had  I  not  at  otiier 
times  con*-i(iered  that  any  thing  I  could 
ofl'er  by  way  of  consolation  for  so  heavy 
:i  deprivation,  to  so  good  a  Christiari, 
and  so  pious  a  heart,  would  be  needless; 
and  that  time,  the  pacifier  of  cvenj  xvoe, 
cou'd  only,  by  God's  grace,  alleviate 
yovt's.  Nor  did  I  doubt,  that  your 
good  sister,  and  your  favoured  bisliop, 
would  be  ready  to  pour  the  balm  of 
Christian  comtort  into  the  wounds  of 
your  mind. 

I  congratulate  ynu,  Madam,  on  the 
resiiination  and  pious  departure  of  the 
jjentlenian  y(;u  so  tenderly  loved.  What 
pleasure  must  this  give,  <.n  reflrction,  to 
such  a  n^ind  as  yf)ur*s  !  How  much 
ought  this  reflection  to  alleviate  the  pangs 
;bat  will  accompany  it  on  the  loss  you 
have  so  recently  sustained  ! 

Your  \'iilHrusa  will  be  again  your  ^'il- 
laru^^a  to  you:  init  time  must  have  first 
mellowed  your  afiliction.  A  journey  to 
England  will  peihaps  be  of  use  to  you: 
ti)  Oxford,  so  much  in  the  way  of  your 
rewduty":  to  Laicashire,  receiving  from, 
and  giving  comfort  to,  beloved  relations 
there;  to  London,  perhaps  in  company 
of  those  dear  relations,  and  to  a  beloved 
daughter  and  her  young  family,  and  other 
friends.  [M^y  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
one  in  the  list?]  Then,  after  all  these 
duties  paid,  and  inclinations  gratified, 
will  your  ^'i11aru?a  appear  to  you  with 
new  charms;  nor  will  a  tender  sigh  and 
silent  tear  to  the  nnemoiy  of  the  dear  de- 
parted, iti  that  little  wonder,  dimini>h, 
but  rather  exalt,  the  joys  of  your  medi- 
tation. 

God  Almighty  sanctify  to  your  Lady- 
sliip  your  present  affliction,  is  a  prayer 
put  up  by  all  mine,  as  well  as  bv, 

Madam,  your,  ^-c. 


LETTER    CCX. 

Lady  Edilin  to  Mr.  Richardson, 

Rock  Hermitage,  Nev.  1 0,  1 757. 
Dear  Sir, 
A  CCFPT  n:y  grateful  thanks  for  your 
last  obliging  favour.  "Time  (as 
*■'  you  observe)  is  the  jiacifier  of  every 
"  woe,"  with  God's  assistance  ;  and 
"  time  may  mellow  my  affliction."  But 
very  sure  1  am,  deep  wounding  grief  is 
incurable  on  this  side  the  grave.  "  V'iU 
"  larusa  will  again  be  Villarusa  to  me," 
you  say.  No,  Sir!  that  is  impossible} 
This  house,  these  admired  improvements, 
this  countr)',  never  more  can  be  agree- 
able to  me.  If  God  Almighty  permits 
me  to  see  my  native  country  it  is  proba- 
ble I  shall  not  return  auain  to  Ireland. 
And  yet  I  am  so  attached  to  my  hermit* 
age,  I  feel  unwilling  to  quit  that  bewitch- 
ing little  cell.  When  my  sorrowful  days 
catne,  the  little  wonder  was,  and  is,  a, 
wonderful  recreation  to  me  ;  and  thank- 
ful I  am,  that  this  innocent,  retired 
anui^enient,  serves  to  unbend  my  mind» 
I  wish  Mr.  Richardson  could  see  me  in 
that  romantic  situation,  seated  on  the 
mid  rock,  the  briny  flood  flowing  within, 
a  few  yards  of  my  feet.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
good  Sir,  you  ir.ay  venture  to  sit  by  me; 
it  is  not  Shakespeare's  dangerous  mid- 
rock. 

I  ain  glad  you  call  my  freedom  kintU 
but  cannot  allow  that  it  is  in  the  least 
condescending  to  acquaint  Mr.  Richard- 
son with  my  afiairs:  nor  should  he,  wha 
so  justly  merits  esteem,  <loubt  his  "  be- 
"  ing  one"  in  the  short  ''  list"  of  my 
most  valuaide  friends;  one  on  whom  I 
could  rely,  and  repose  a  fearless  confi- 
dence. Although  we  are  not  personally^ 
acquainted,  surely  there  is  iVieiidshi[> 
subsi>tir.g  between  us;  and  if  I  do  ever 
reach  Old  England,  I  trust  my  honoured 
friend  "  may  live  to  see  the  day." 

I  hoj,e  my  young  man  will  not  disap- 
point  my  expectation  of  his  settling  at 
the  universit}  ;  but  I  dare  not  be  over- 
sure  of  any  tiling  in  this  uncertain  world. 
I  must  tell  you.  Sir,  «)Ur  good  bishop 
gives  me  hopes  of  seeing  him  in  Great 
Britain;  and  I  hope  you  may  see  lh.it 
agreeable  d  iv.  '1  his  excellent  prela'e 
has  been  particularly  kind  lo  his  unseen 
admirer,  under  afiliction.  Not  been 
spurir.g  '•'  to  peur  lh«;  balm  of  Chri^iian 

"  cuaifori ;" 
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*'  comfort;''  nnlliinf;  is  wanting  but  a 
wishedfor  visit  trom  Patm'-s.  lUit  wliy 
should  1  expect  siicli  a  C'>m[»iiniciit.  His 
Lonlstiip,  in  every  letter  to  ine,  ivu-m- 
tioiis  Mr.  Uichar(tson  witli  great  reg.ird. 
I  told  him  you  hiiil  been  so  iiiuch  indis- 
posed in  the  nervous  way,  that  lor  some 
time  you  were  not  able  to  write.  He 
answered  "  not  i»ble  to  write !  ahts  !  that 
*'  great  genius!  then  1  must  not  trouble 
"  the  pood  man  with  a  temptation  to 
"  wnte  to  me." 

\  beg  my  resjjects  to  Mrs.  Richardson, 
and  to  your  daughters,  with  grateful 
thanks  to  you  and  them,  tor  that  kind 
concern,  and  pious  remembrance,  wliicli 
will  always  be  duly  acknowledged  by, 
clear  Sir,  your,  6cc. 


LETTER     CCXI. 
Mr.  Ric/iarilson  to  Jjidy  Echl'in. 

Dec.  3,  1757. 

'XT'ou  charm  me,  Madam,  with  your 
description  of  your  rock  hprmitage. 
What  a  svveet  retirement  must  it  be,  as 
jou  have  improved  it!  "  I'he  liitle  won- 
"  der,  you  tell  me,  in  your  more  tiiought- 
*'  fill  hours,  was,  and  still  is,  a  wondi-r- 
*'  ful  reer-ation  to  you;  and  that  you 
"  are  thaid<lul  (I  am  •:-\\\ii  jou  are  lor 
*'  every  relief)  that  this  innocent,  retired 
"  amusement  serves  to  unl)end  your  mind." 
And  docs  your  Ladvshi|)  wish  that  I 
*'  could  see  you  in  that  romantic  situa- 
"  tion,  seated  on  the  mid-rock,  the  biiny 
*'  flt)od  flouinij  wilhin  a  f.'W  yards  tif 
*'  your  feet  ?  Don't  be  alarmed,  Sir, 
"  (add  you  most  condescendingly)  you 
"  may  venture  to  sit  by  nie — it  is  not 
"  Shakespeare's  dangerr)us  mid-rock." 

What  would  I  f^ive  for  a  sketch  of  this 
sweet  hermitage,  and  of  the  wonders 
round  it,  aixi  in  prtj^nect  from  it?  With 
what  delight  shonM  I  place  it  near  the 
picture  of  the  huuse  at  Haigh,  which  I 
was  allowed  upon  my  own  tnrms  (as  this 
must  be)  to  taki-  u  copy  (d';  your  beloved 
sistei's  and  Sir  Roger's  figures  in  it,  me- 
tlitaling  the  beauiies  of  the  situation! 
May  I  not  hope,  dear  Madam,  to  be  so 
irululged?  Is  there  not  in  your  know- 
ledge sorne  young  artist,  that  on  my  ac- 
count couhl  l^e  so  employed?  Let  me 
ha\e  in  constant  vievv,  the  sweet,  the 
*  bewitching  little  ctli  which  >o  attaches 
'*  to  it,  die   heart  of  good   Lady  Lchlin, 


*'  which  she  feels  so  unwilling  to  quit; 
♦'  which  is,  in  her  deeper  meditation,  a 
"  wonderful  recreation  to  her,  and  serves 
"  to  unbend  her  mind,  and  in  which  she 
"  condescends  to  wisii  I  could  see  iter.'' 

Your  Ladyship  bids  rne  h(<pe  for  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  England  ;  I 
sJiould  have  the  more  Joy  on  such  a 
wished-for  occasion,  as  I  think  the  change 
of  scene  must  be  of  consolation  and  di- 
version to  you;  ami  as  you  must  give  and 
receive  so  much  delight  to  and  from  such 
near  and  dear  relations,  as  you  have 
here;  an<l  the  rather  as  you  arc  of  opi- 
nion that  Villarusa,  consolatory  as  it  is 
at  times  to  you,  can  never  be  all  that  it 
once  was  to  you. 

If  t!ie  land  and  sea  views  I  am  a  pe- 
titioner for,  with  your  sweet  hermitage, 
cannot  be  conveniently  granted,  a  sketch 
iu  Lulian-ink  or  black  lead  on  vellum, 
would  delight  me,  hanging  betf)re  me  in 
view  of  your  dear  sister  and  Sir  Roger's 
Haigh.  Still,  my  dear  Lady,  either  way, 
on  ni}'  own  terms. 

Clod  bless  your  younir  gentleman,  vonr 
ward!  may  he  answer  all  your  pious  cares 
and  wishes!    Your,  (Sec. 


LETTER     CCXH. 

Lady  Ecllin  to  Mr.  Richardson, 

Jan.  5,  i.~h'^. 
"Or  it  known  to  you,  dear  Sir,  I  long 
since  intended  to  send  you  a  sketcii 
of  inv  humble  cell,  which  you  are  pteasetl 
to  wish  for,  and  desire  to  havp,  upoti 
your  own  terms;  pray,  dear  Sir,  don't 
name  that  word  again;  if  you  inentioii 
any  thing  like  it,  you  quite  spoil  the 
Compliment.  I  have  a  young  artist,  a 
fair  lady.  She  was  drawing  with  h^^r  In- 
dian-ink,  prettily  employed  in  thac  ro- 
mantic situation;  bur,  alas!  unhapps' 
days  came — \ou  know  how  it  has  lieen 
with  me,  and  I  will  not  again  trouble 
you  with  my  groans,  if  I  can  help  it. 

"  What  would  you  2've  for  a  sketch 
"  of  that  hermitage,  «S:c."  Why  you 
have  given  all  I  could  wish;  you  have 
honoured  my  favourite  by  your  most 
pleasing  request;  and  its  picture  vou  shall 
have,  please  God  we  live.  But  this  piecL^ 
of  plain  naturp,  is  by  no  rno^ns  fit  to  bo 
placpci  ne;irlhat  palatmn  mansion  house, 
Haigh.  i  nisS  1  rnav  -ee  it  fixed  in  vour 
pleasant,    rural   rer;-;:.      Indeed.    Sir,   [ 
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do  hope  to  place  it  with  ray  own  hands, 
at  Parsoii's  Green — if  I  live  to  reach  the 
south  of  England,  I  trust  we  shall  meet. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Patmos  this 
■week;  our  right  reverend  friend  is  in 
good  health,  thank  God,  and  talks  of  his 
intended  trip  to  Great  Britain.  If  there 
is  such  another  divine  under  the  sun, 
what  would  I  give,  to  have  him  my  young 
gentleman's  preceptor,  at  Oxford.  I  am 
anxious  about  this  material  point;  a  dis- 
creet, eood  clergyman  I  want  for  that 
purpose:  would  much  rather  choose  a 
real  cood  Christian,  than  v\hat  the  world 
calls  a  clrver  learned  man.  I  have  ap- 
plied to  the  good  Bishop  of  Oxford,  for 
his  advice  and  assistance  on  the  import- 
ant occasion.  My  friend  Ashurst  con- 
sulted his  Lordship,  v.v.d  1  depend  greatly 
upon  lii^  recoramendati'-n.  He  is  my 
second  best  bishop  in  ll.'e  world — no  mo- 
dern, car;i -playing  prelate. 

•'  It  would  do  you  good,  to  be  em- 
*'  plovcd  in  anv  wa\  that  would  do  me 
"  service,  or  give  me  pleasure."  I  grate- 
iuily  thank  you,  dear  S^ir.  If  you  are 
r.ot' the  man  justly  entitled  "to  the  sa- 
*'  cred  n;:me  of  friend,"  I  know  not  who 
can  deserve  if,  and  if  1  should  not  highly 
value  such  uncuinnion  friendship,  most 
xinwuithy  must  I  be  of  Mr.  Richardson's 
friendly  leganl. 

Your  mourning  wax  and  paper,  alarm- 
ed me.  Rejoioti  1  am,  all  is  well  at 
home.  Many  happy  years  may  you  and 
vour  family  enjoy  togethei,  sincerely 
prays  your  less  hap[n'  much  obliged,  &:c. 


LETTER     CCXIII. 
Ladii  Echlin  to  Mr.  Hickardson. 

Lccember  IC-,  1T59. 

r^  COD  Mr.  Richardson,  it  is  not  in  my 
^-^  power  to  say  how  highly  I  esteem 
und  value  your  cordial  friendship,  nor 
enough  to  admire  your  got  d  and  gener- 
ous heart.  Your  unseen  friead  would  ill 
deserve  such  an  invitation,  attended  with 
all  imaginable  kindness,  could  she  allow 
that  so  bountiful  a  scheme  for  her  ac- 
commodation "  is  oiily  a  mere  oiier  of 
"  friendly  civility."  Dear  Sir,  I  think 
n  atTectio'nalely  kind  and  obliging;  "  and 
"  think  you,"' Sir,  I  can  ima^UK  "  pri- 
"  vacy  or  retirement  would  be  broken  in 
"  npon?"  No,  surely;  in  Mr.  Riehard- 
*ou*5  iiou'c,    who  col'.ld   have   gny  buch 


apprehension  ?  "  A  family  without  se- 
"  crels;  lovers  of  privacy,"  and  not  fre- 
quent visitors;  such  always  find  comfort 
at  a  home  agreeable  to  themselves,  and 
render  it  so  to  others  of  the  same  rational 
turn  and  taste.  Don't  talk  of  a  genteel 
neighbourhood  to  Dame  Echlin;  she  has 
nothing  to  say  to  such  fine  people,  for 
you  are  to  know,  and  I  hope  you  will 
see,  that  she  is  not  at  all  genteel,  in  the 
fashionable  sense  of  that  expression. 

Please  God  we  live,  I  trust  we  shall 
meet  at  Parson's  Green:  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  you,  good  Sir,  and  your  agree- 
able family,  is  my  sole  inducement,  and 
will  afford  me  sufficient  pleasure,  with- 
out additional  company.  It  is  very  un- 
genteel  not  to  be  always  young,  but  it  is 
past  noon  with  me,  and  too  late  in  the 
evening  to  be  much  gratified  with  novel- 
ty. You  are  pleased  to  call  your  Villa 
a  little  place;  but  1  am  sure  it  is  a  pa- 
lace compared  to  the  small  habitation 
Lady  Echlin  makes  her  real  home  at  pre- 
sent. I  only  desire  to  live  quiet  in  this 
pleasure- mad  world. 

Lady  B—  informed  you,  I  suppose, 
that  I  tarried  several  weeks  at  Maigb. 
Thankful  I  am  for  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing my  two  sisters  and  many  valuable 
friends  in  good  health.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ing surprise  to  meet  my  friend  Greene  at 
my  first  ai rival  in  Lancashire,  and  we 
spent  several  days  together  at  liaigh.  In 
Lady  B — 's  dressing-room,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Riciiardson  in  eifigy;  and 
I  rejoiced  to  see  that  agreeable  portrait, 
which  has  such  a  ])leaHant  countenance; 
it  looks  pleased  with  notice  trom  a  friend- 
ly eve,  and  seems  to  return  a  sensible 
obliging  smile.  I  am  assured  the  resem- 
blance is  so  stiong  1  could  not  mistake 
the  original  in  "  the  Mali,"  or  the  "  Bird- 
"   cage  Walk." 

Ladv  B —  gave  me  a  particular  ac- 
count of  that  most  humane  and  pious  act 
of  charity— the  Magdalen-house;  and 
truly  glad'  I  am,  that  so  religious  an  asy- 
lum is  provided  for  the  most  miserable 
creatures  upon  earth.  I  thank  you, 
good  Sir,  for  presenting  me  with  two  vo- 
luniis  on  this  subject.  Cases  so  shock, 
ingiy  unhappy  are  pitiable,  and  none  are 
more  worthy  of  compassion  than  real  pe- 
nitent sinners.  Your  piefnce  is  a  most 
exrcllcnt  fine  discourse;  one  need  nut  be 
a  coniurcr  to  discover  the  writer.  Who 
but  the  author  of  Clarissa  could  so  sensi- 
blv  afiect  and  touch  a   rt-ader  with   the 
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penitent's  laincntahle  btory,  and  with  a 
benevolent  Grandison  i^pirit,  liolp  for- 
ward a  charitable  \v.)rk,  to  succour  and. 
promoto  the  future  welfare  of  so  many 
wrctclu-d  and  forh)rn  ?  And  it  is  to  be 
hoped  a  l)ountiful  sul)scription  will  be 
continually  supporting  this  huuiable  in- 
stitution. 

With  repeated  thanks  for  all  youT  fa. 
vours,  I  subscribe  with  pleubure,  dear 
Sir,  your,  6cc. 


LETTER     CCXIV. 

T/ic  Rev.  Mr.  Hildesleij  to  Mr.  Rich. 
ardson. 

Bishop's  Court,  Iblo  of  Maun, 
August  2(),  1700. 

Wortl-.y  Sir, 
'T'nR   revival  of  a   corresponder.ce,    so 
^    long   dorrnai'it,   may   possibly  rccpiire 
some   apology,  or  at  least  some  reason, 
for  it. 

The  seeing  two  such  respectable  names 
as  Dr.  Young's  and  Mr,  S.  Richardson's, 
among  the  subscribers  to  Dr.  Doddndoc's 
Faviilij  Expositor,  inclines  ine  to  hope 
that  work  commands  some  share  of  your 
approbation  and  esteem :  and  from  th»^ 
motive  of  that  persuasion,  J  am  induced 
to  request  a  piece  of  friendly  trouble 
from  you,  viz.  of  procuring  lor  me  a  set 
of  the  new  edition  of  it  from  ;Mr.  Uiviiig- 
ton.  It  is  designed  for  a  present  to  an 
old  friend  and  acquaintance  of  n)ine 
(whose  weUarc  and  happiness  I  have 
much  at  heart)  the  worthy  and  aniiable 
Ladv  Lanibard,  of  tlie  vine  at  Sevenoaks, 
in  Kent.  Order  them,  if  it  may  be, 
without  the  pictures,  which,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  arc  a  very  needless  ornament  to 
a  work  of  ihat  sort. 

The  same  insuperable  curiosity  tliat 
sent  my  pen  and  person  to  Salisbury 
Court,  prompted  me  also  to  seek  the  ac- 
qtiaintance  of  that  singularly  happy  in- 
structor, whose  pious  labours  1  have 
long  reverenced  and  admired.  I  had  the 
agreeable  favour  of  receiving  two  or 
three  letters  from  him,  and  was  within  a 
few  hours  of  a  personal  interview  with 
him,  by  his  own  appointment,  in  Lon- 
don, the  last  time,  I  believe,  he  was 
tliert.  Bating  some  geuiie  hints  at  forms 
and  orders,  and  some  lew  points  wherein 
he  differs  from  the  established  church  of 
l^ngland,    which    his  education    (though 


greatly  guarded  and  softened  by  his  cha- 
ritable spirit)  naturally  produced  from 
him,  I  rannot  help  thinking  and  saving  i 
never  had  a  more  agreeable  correspon- 
dent. 

The  six  vidumes  of  the  Eamily  Exposi- 
tor,  above  referred  to,  contain  as  much 
matter  of  real  edification,  as  any  per- 
formance of  the  kind  1  have  ever  met 
with.  And  I  :  hould  be  very  glad  (if  not 
too  troublesome  '.o  you  to  use  your  pen) 
of  receiving  the  plrjasiire  of  vour  opinion, 
and  of  what  ycu  hiive  heard  your  excel- 
lent friend  of  Welwyn  say  of  it.  I  dare 
venture  to  hope  (though  perhaps  he  will 
not  allow  him  (Uoddridge)  the  title  of 
an  original)  that  both  the  Doctor  and 
you  will  coi'.cur  with  me  in  pronouncing 
hiia  a  most  afi'ectionately  pious,  and  truly 
Christian  writer. 

I  know  not  whether  the  distance  of  my 
present  exotic  situation,  added  to  that 
of  till"  date  of  my  last  letter  to  you,  may 
be  lo<  ked  upon  as  a  bar  to  my  title  (if  £ 
ever  had  any)  and  to  my  request,  to  be 
retained  in,  or  restored  ui,  ilie  roll,  of 
those  yiiu  call  ^our  friends:  but  if  you 
wilt,  by  any  hand  whatever,  be  pleaseil 
to  certify  me  of  your  health,  and  of  your 
accepting  and  excusing  the  freedom  I. 
have  iiere  taken,  it  will  be  a  particular 
saiiitaciion  to  him,  who  here  subscril>es, 
with  great  truth,  dear  and  worthy  Sir, 
your's,  &c. 


LETTER     CCXV. 

ilir.  Richardson  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ilit- 
deslcif. 

Sept.  10,  1760. 
My  goo  J  Lord, 
T  i4ECEivr.D,  with  great  pleasure,  your 
•^  favour  of  the  26th  of  last  mouth, 
whicli  your  Lordship  kindly  calls  the  re- 
vival of  a  correspondence,  and  witii  the 
greater  for  that  very  reason;  for  no  one 
more  sincerely  respects  your  Loruship 
than  myself. 

J  cannot  say  that  I  have  read  the  Ex- 
positor. I  have  been  exceedingly  ill  in 
what  I  may  call  the  paralytic  way,  so 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  lay  asiile  the 
pen,  and  to  lessen  such  of  my  alleutions 
in  the  reading  way,  as  did  not  imim?di- 
atcly  relate  to  my  business  and  family  af- 
fairs; and  had  not  gi^-en  directions  tn  the 
proprietors  of  the  work,  to  put  me  .lowq 
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as  a  subscriber  to  it.  It  was  a  spontane- 
ous act  of  thpirown:  and  so  (for  aught 
1  know)  it  is  witli  legard  to  our  Welwyn 
friend  ;  for  though  I  i<now  that  Dr. 
Young  greatly  r«.■^pected  Dr.  Doddridge, 
Jor  some  of  his  tormer  wriiingSj  I  never 
}ieard  him  mention  this.  But  your  high 
opinion  of  it,  will  not  suffer  uie,  for  my 
jiart,  to  be  long  wiiliout  it. 

Allow  nie,  my  Lord,  to  say,  there  is 
cno  paragraph  in  your  favour  before  me, 
that  gave  me  much  pain  at  first  reading* 
It  is  that  which  begins  "  I  know  not 
*'  whether  the  distance  be  a  bar  to  my 
"  title,  if  I  ever  had  any!  [what  an  if!] 
*'  and  to  my  request."  My  dear  good 
Lord,  permit  me,  with  the  highest  rc- 
^pect,  to  rejoice  in  your  condescension 
in  allowing  me  to  rank  your  Lordship  in 
the  roll  of  my  nio-t  revered  and  estnna- 
ble  friends:  a  liberty  I  shall  be  prcud  of 
taking  to  the  la^t  hour  of  my  life. 

I  am  entirely  of  opinion  with  you,  my 
Lord,  in  relation  to  pictures  in  books 
written  on  divine  su!  iects.  Those  in 
Milton,  for  example,  in  which  the  angels 
are  represented  cloathcil,  the  man  and 
woman  quite  naked,  arc  equally  absurd 
and  indecent.  I  am,  my  Lord,  with  the 
greatest  and  most  respectful  esteem, 

VoUTj    &c. 


LETTER    CCXVL 

The  Rev.  Mr.  riiichslry  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard sun. 

I«lcofMann,  Nov.  11,  17('0. 
Tt  was  a  singular  pleasure  to  me,   to  <-ee 

ihe  worthy  Mr,  llichanison's  hand  to 
p-iper,  though  I  fear,  somewhat  troublc- 
M>me  to  him  to  at^ord  it  me.  It  would 
have  been  cqnally  obligiiig,  good  Sir,  if 
vou  had  wrote  by  an  nnjaniiensis,  could 
vou  but  have  submitted  to  that  morliti- 
Cfation. 

The  compliment  you  are  pleased  to 
make  me,  vi  procurmg  Doddridge's  last 
work  for  yourself,  on  account  of  my 
f)pinion  of 'it,  I  hope  will  be  amply  re- 
t.hk!  by  the  pleasure  and  emolument  you 
will  receive  from  the  perusal  of  it:  and 
that  some  "f  the  attention  you  slill  be- 
stow on  your  family  affairs,  you  will  not 
think  foreign  to  them,  to  be  emplojed  in 
the  Family  Expositor;  the  blessed  effects 
Qt^l'tb,   I  trust,  will  remain,  w!.co  we 


and  our  families  shall  be  no  more — willi 
respect  to  all  earthly  cares. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  account  you 
give  of  Dr.  Young's  impending  misfor- 
tune,* whereby  the  public,  as  well  as 
himself,  are  likely  to  be  such  great  suf- 
ferers. You  do  me  the  honour  to  join 
me  with  yourself  in  calling  him  our  friend. 
It  is  an  honour  I  should  be  very  proud 
of  sutTicient  title  to.  The  friendship  of 
so  vttiuabie  a  person,  in  every  respect,  I 
was  ever,  indeed,  ambitious  to  obtain 
and  cultivate  whilst  he  was  my  neigh- 
bour {''Y  upwards  of  twenty  years;  and 
for  that  end,  have  often  intruded  upon 
him,  as  I  did  on  another  certain  genius  ; 
and  in  which  borrowed  credit  of  knowing 
and  endeavouring  to  be  known  to  worthy 
and  ingenious  persons,  I  cannot  say  but 
I  have  sometimes  happily  succeeded. 
The  impertinence  of  my  frequent  visits 
to  him  (for,  impertinent  must  that  liber- 
ty be  deemed,  which  in  so  many  years 
failed  to  receive  the  encouragement  of 
ever  seeing  him  once  at  my  house,  be- 
yond the  threshold  of  my  door)  how- 
ever, was  amply  rewarded  ;  fora-much 
as,  1  can  truly  say,  he  never  received  me 
but  with  agreeable,  open  complacency; 
and  I  never  left  him  but  with  profitable 
pleasure  and  improvement.  lie  was< 
one  or  other,  the  most  modest,  the  most 
patient  of  contradiction,  and  the  most  in- 
forming and  entertaining,  of  any  man  (at 
least  of  any  man  who  bad  so  just  preten- 
sions to  pertinacity  and  reserve)  I  ever 
conversed  with.  'Ihis,  Sir,  I  do  not  tell 
you,  to  certify  you  of  the  Doctor's  cha* 
racter,  who  are  much  bi-tter  acquainteil 
with  i(,  from  yotir  own  knnwudge  of 
him  ;  but  to  appeal  to  you,  from  the 
justice  I  do  him,  with  respect  to  mine. 
I  hope  to  hear  a  better  account  of  him, 
as  to  the  malady,  he  is  ap|uehensivc  of; 
for  he  is  a  man,  I  think,  of  singular  im- 
portance to  i!k-  Christian  world.  1  pray  r 
Heaven  may  think  >o  too. 

Wilh  my  thanks  for  yur  la'Jt  farour, 
and  my  sincere  prayers  lor  your  health 
and  prosperity,  1  remain)  dear  Sir, 

Volir,  &c. 

P.  S.  Prayj  who  is  this  Yorick  ?  (a 
prebendary  ot  York,  I  know  he  is).  But 
what  say  you  to  his  compositions,  that 
have  of  late  commanded  so  much  of  the 
attention   and  admiration   of  the  wits  of 
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the  present  age.  I  rth  toUI,  they  have 
the  couiitenarice  and  recommentlation  of 
some  ingenious  Diitchoss:  Is  this  true  or 
not  ?  I  doubt,  as  you  are  nn  author 
yourself,  posscs>.cd  of  the  veneration  and 
applause  of  thi'  public,  your  modesty  ^vill 
>iot  incline  you  to  oblic;e  mv.  with  your 
real  Sftitirnenls,  at  least  not  with  the 
whole  of  then).  The  best  apology  for  this 
freedom  is  the  title  ^ou  allow  me  to  your 
friendship. 

As  I  am  an  exile,  you  will  readily  im- 
agine, how  acceptable  is  every  line  I  re- 
ceive from  my  native  country;  and  pro- 
portionably  more  so,  when  dated  from 
Salisbury  Court. 

Alas!  his  late  Majesty  of  Great  Bri- 
tain suddenly  snatch'd  awav:  but  yet  we 
ijnay  say — full  of  years  and  full  of  glory ! 


LETTER    CCX  VII. 

Mr.  Richardson  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hil- 
dealcy . 

London,  Sopt.  24,  1761. 

Xf'NCOUR.AGED  by  oue  letter,  written 
"^  by  ii^e  with  tolerable  steadiness,  my 
only  amanuensis,  my  daushter  Patty, 
not  being  well,  shame  and  duty  oblii^e 
me  to  try  what  I  can  do  myself  to  so  re- 
spectable a  friend — so  your  Lordship  aU 
lows  me  to  calk  you. 

I  have  the  great  plensure  of  co?igratu- 
lating  you,  on  Dr.  Young's  good  state 
of  health,  and  on  his  abated  apprehen- 
sions ot  tho  calamity  he  dreaded;  as  well 
as  on  a  promotion  that  does  equal  honour 
to  his  acceptance,  and  to  the  conierrer's, 
the  royal  conferror's  choice  and  nomina- 
tion;  and  still  the  more  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, as  he  is  the  immediate  successor 
and  heir  of  one  of  the  best  divii\es,  and 
soundest  Christians,  und  usefullest  geni- 
us, that  ever  graced  a  court,  or  a  na- 
tion, 1  may  s:iy — Dr.  Stephen  Males, 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  of  Wales;  and  upon 
the  recommendation  of  his  Majesty  him- 
self, as  a  noble  peer  assured  me  yester- 
day. This,  I  know,  is  a  circumstance 
that  your  Lordship  will  hear  with  plea- 
sure. 

Who  is  this  Yorick?  you  are  pleased 
to  ask  me.  You  cannot,  I  imagine,  have 
looked  into  his  books:  execrable  1  can- 
not but  call  them  ;  for  I  am  told  that  the 
third  and  fourth  volun¥?s  are  worse^  if 


possible,  than  the  two  first;  which,  only, 
1  have  had  the  patience  to  run  through. 
One  extenuating  circumstance  attends 
his  works,  that  they  are  too  gross  to  be 
inflaming. 

My  daughter  shall  transcribe  for  me 
the  sentiments  of  a  young  lady,  as  writ- 
ten to  another  lady,  her  friend  in  the 
country,  on  the  publication  of  the  two 
tirst  vDhimcs  only. 

"  ll'M'Py  are  you  in  your  retirement, 
"  where  you  read  what  books  you  choose, 
either    tor    instruction     or    entertain- 
"  ment;  but  in  this  f)olish  town,   we  are 
"  obliged  to  read  every  foolish  book  that 
"  fashion  renders  prevalent  in  conversa- 
'"•  tion ;  and   I   am    horribly   i^ut  of  hu-. 
'*  mour  with    the    present   taste,    which 
"  makes  people   ashamed    to    own    they 
"  have  not  read,   what  if  fashion  <iid   not 
*'  authorise,  they  would    with  more  rea- 
"  son  blush  to  say  they  had   read  !      Per- 
"  haps  some  polite  person  from  London, 
*'  may  have  tbrced   this  piece   into  your 
"  hand-,   but  give  it  not  a  place  in  your 
"  library;    let  not  Tristram  Shandy  be 
"  ranked  among  the  well  chosen  authors 
"  there.      li  is,  indeed,    a    little   book, 
"  and  little  is  its  merits,  though  great  has 
"  been  the  writer's  reward  !      Unaccoun- 
*'  table  wildness;  whimsical  digressions; 
'•  comical  incoherencies;  uncommon  in- 
'*'  decencies;  ?.ll  with  an  air  of  novelty, 
"  has  c-.ttlied  the  reader's  attention,  ai'id 
"  applause    has   llown  from   one   to  an- 
"  other,    till  it  is  almost  singular  to  dis- 
". approve  :   even  the  bishops  admire  and 
"  recompense  his   wit,    though   his  own 
"  character  as  a  clergyman  seems  much 
'•  iinpeache<i   by  printing  such  gross  and 
"  vulgar  tales,  «s  no  decent   mind  can 
"  endure  without  extreme  disgust  !    Vet 
*'  1  will  do  him  justice;  and,  if  forced 
"  by  friends,  or   led    by   curiosity,    voii 
"have   read,  and   laughed,    and  almost 
"  cried  at  Tristram,  I  will  agree  with  you 
"  that   there   is  subject  for   mirth,   and 
"  sonic  affecting  strokes  :  Yorick,  Uncle 
"Toby,  and  Trim,   are  admirably  cha- 
"  racierised,  and   very  interesting,    and 
*'  an  excellent  sermon  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
*'  on    conscience,   is  introduced ;  and    I 
''  most   admire  the  author  for  his  judg- 
"  ment  in  seeing  the  town's  folly  in  the 
"  extravagant  praises  and  favours  heaped 
"  on  him  ;  for  he  says,  he  passed  unno. 
'•  ticed  by  the  world  till  he  put  on  a  fool's 
"  coat,  and   since  that  every   body  ad- 
"  n-.ires  him ! 

'      SQ  "  But 
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*'  But  marlv  my  prophecy,  thnt  by  an- 
*'  other  season,  this  performance  will  be 
«'  a*  much  fkcryed,  as  it  is  now  ex- 
"  tolled";  f"r  it  has  not  intrinsic  me- 
*' rit  suffitjeit  to  prevent  its  sinking, 
'•  when  no  longer  upheld  by  the  short- 
"  lived  bieath  of  fashion  :  and  yet  an- 
"  other  prophecy  I  utter,  that  this  ridi- 
*'  culous  compound  will  be  the  cause  of 
"  many  more  prnduciions,  witless  and 
"  humourless,  perhaps,  but  indecent  and 
"  absurd  ;  till  the  town  will  be  punished 
*'  for  undue  i-ncourapement,  hy  being  poi- 
♦'  soned.  wi.h  disgustful  noi)i>en5e." 
J  I  have  not  been  able  of  a  long  time  to 
write  so  mu-h  and  so  steadily.  I  begin 
to  be  sensible  of  failure  in  my  fingers; 
but  i;i  my  heart  bhall  be  ever. 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXVIIL 

Jh  Rfv.  Mr.  HiMeski/  to 
Mr.  Richardsoii. 

Bishop's  Court,  .April    1,   ITiil. 
Dear  Sir, 

Yorii  paragraph  relating  to  Dr. 
Young,  coniirming  what  1  saw  in 
the  newspapers,  did,  as  you  rightly 
judged,  give  me  much  pleasure  ;  not  so 
much  or  altogether  on  his  accouiit,  as  of 
the  family  he  is  likely  to  prove  :;  blessing 
to.  b\  supplying  the  great  loss  her  Hoyal 
Highnes"  and  her  oftipring  have  suffered 
in  the  death  of  her  late  pious  ;ind  worthy 
curator,  in  her  domestic  sjiiritual  Cun- 
cern>i.  My  long  acquaintance  and  cor- 
rispondt'iice  with  the  late  Dr.  Hales,  has 
afforded  me,  not  only  great  pleasure  and 
emolument,  with  regard  to  myself,  but 
likewise  occasion  to  know,  what  a  benefit 
he  was  to  the  (hrislian  and  philosophical 
\vi.rl(i  in  general  ;  ar.d  to  such  as  eujoytd 
h  s  more  iriimediate  personal  instructions 
in  particu  :ir.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  by 
wliHt  liis  mu  lesty  has  alloue.d  him,  in 
point  of  friei.dship,  to  impair,  to  whom 
next,  uiidi-r  God,  liie  excellent  qualities 
of  a  great  personage,  whom  the  nation 
liatli  entt-rtained  the  most  lavourable  con- 
ceptions of,  are  to  be  attiibtj'.ed.  I  ivrote 
to  the  good  jUHii,  the  1/j'h  of  October 
l'"'!,  an<i,  noiwitlistaiiding  the  usually  un- 
certain passage  ot  letters  to  ;ui;l  from 
liciiie,  ihrough  the  varif)US  hands  they 
are  c<;mmiited  to,  by  sea  ar.d  iand,  I 
rectiveii  an  answer  from  him  of  two  fuiio 


pages,  close  wrote,  dated  the  25th  of  the 
same  month  ;  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 
after  his  customary  manner  of  supplicat- 
ing heaven  in  my  behalf;  he  says,  "Thi$ 
"  is  a  long  letter  for  one  in  his  84th 
"  year." 

Your  happening  to  mention  this  great 
and  good   friend  of  mine,   has  led  me  to 
express  thus  much  of  my  feeling  sense  of 
the  loss  I  have  in  him  personally,  besides, 
what  I  share  in  common  with  the  public, 
and    which,  I  conceive,  you    readily  in- 
dulge me  in.     As  my  father  had.  the  ho- 
nour of  dispensing  the  first  rudiments  of 
his  education^  the  Doctor  thought  proper 
to  transfer  some  part   of  that  regard,   he 
had  for  his  tutor,  to  the  less  worthy  son  : 
an-l    which   i   have    enjoyed  without  ini- 
icrruptioD    f«r   isear    forty    years--even 
nearly  within  a    few  weeks  of  his  death, 
l(  \  am  not  so  happy  in  the  like  intimacy 
with  his.   no  less  excellent   successor,  at, 
Leicester  House,  I  most  sincerely  rejoice, 
111,  and   partake  of,  the  satisfactii-n.,  ^11 
(ai;d    they  are   very  many)    who  are  not 
strangers   to    his  admirably    adapted    ta- 
lents  tor   I'le   interesting  and   important 
province   he  is  appointed   to:  interesting, 
I    Kiean,    to    the    Iio\a.l    family,    and    iu 
them    to    the    pnblic    national    welfare; 
and   iu  that  light,   1  am  persuaded,   Dr. 
"i'ounii  will  shine  most  gloriously  !     Yotj   •  m 
will  do  me  a  favour,   when  opportunity       1 
offers,   if  you  will  be  pleased  to  tell  him, 
that    a    (luondam    neighbour    of   his,  in 
IJcrtfordhhire,  desires  his.  acct-p!,anee  of 
hearty  congratulations,   on   the  occasion 
he  is  going  to  have  put  into  his  hadids,  of 
being,    next  under  (iod,  what  I  kn<iw^  he        « 
delights  to    be,   tie    happy  inslruiuent  of      I 
much  gt'ofl,  ami  i.t  bring  nn^re  and  more 
the  promoter  of  that  religion,  he  has  long 
been  an  ornament  to.  J 

Ycuir  stiiciures.  odod  Sir.  upon  the  in-       1 
delicatelx   wiliy  Yoiiek,  from  that  little  [ 
accidentally    read   of    shameless    Sljiiiidy 
(lor  thai  little  was  enough  to  f(.>rbid  nu:  to       J 
read    more)    i    belie\e    to    be    very  just.      * 
(As  to  the  ladies,  they  mzy  be  allox.ed  to 
understaiul  no  h;irm  in  wjisit  they  r«ad  ; 
but  our  sex,   1  doub-t,  have  no  pieleiiiions. 
t<-s'.ich  a  plea  of  incoiiception.) 

'iiiat  corrupt  natuie  shouid  be  pleased 
with  what  iiiini>ters  plentifully  to  the  foul 
imiiginatitn  of  the  pidliited  heart,  is  not 
stiange;  but,  that  spiritual  men,  and  ec- 
clesiastical digi;il>!ries  should  countenance 
and  encourage  such  a  produciitm.  is  hardly 
c;ipablc  of  any  sort  of  defence.    However, 

1  hear 
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I  hear  from  spvoral,  and  those  very  good 
hands,  lliat  DOW  tlic  Ih(i;;Ii  is  pretty  well 
suljsidcd,  nmnv  beuiti  to  be  heartily 
j^shttujed  at  thijit  whicli  had  raised  it. 

Whenever  it  suits  yoii  (tut  per  se  aiit  per 
filUram  ;  to  hear  iVom  yoU,  will  much 
obh'ge  yours,  iSrc. 


LETTER     CCXIX. 
The  R(V.  Dlr.  Loftvs  to  Mr.  Ric/iardson. 

Oublin,  Xov.  1 .',   IToe. 

Dear  Sir, 
Tt  is  luno;  since  my  real  esteem  for  you 
"^  has  givt'ii  me  a  right  to  make  use  of 
that  adcclicnate  expn-ssion,  and  since  you 
have  encouraged  me  in  it,  I  shall  con- 
stantly make  use  of  it. 

Till  you  had  sent  them  tn  me,  1  did  not 
see  your  reasons  for  concUulingSirCharles 
Grandison's  story  in  the  way  you  have 
<lone;  but,  since  i  hf'.ve  considered  them, 
1  am  entirely  satistied. 

it  is  the  business  of  all  3'our  friends  to 
dissuade  you  from  ijny  close  application 
to  yiiur  studies.  Some  lime  ago  I  was  much 
pleased  with  a  paper  of  Fielding's,  wherein 
lie  represented  the  ditieriint  effects  which 
the  labour  of  the  hands  and  t!ie  head  had 
upon  the  constitution.  By  the  former  there 
was  constantly  procured  a  good  appetite, 
refreshing  sleep,  health,  strength,  and 
high  spirits;  bijt  by  the  latter,  every  one 
of  those  effects  were  almost  ahvays  re- 
versed; and  this  1  lu^d  the  mortilication 
myself  of  experiencing  some  time  after- 
wards. I  had  closely  contined  myself  to 
writing  fo:  more  than  half  a  year,  and 
ihe  consequencp  was,  that  ir.y  nights  were 
sleepless,  uiy  appetite  gone,  my  head  be- 
come giddy,  ;iiid  1  was  hardly  able  to 
walk  ;  and,  from  being  one  of  the  most 
cheerful  men  in  the  world,  I  was  sunk 
into  such  an  extreme  dejection,  that  I 
could  find  no  pleasure  in  any  thing,  nqr 
think  that  any  could  be  found  in  them. 
But  from  this  wretched  conduioti  1  was 
soon  vou2ed,  by  ren>ounting  my  long 
lieglectetl  horses,  and  riding  abroad  for 
two  or  three  hours  every  lair  day  j  for, 
by  this  means,  I  was  in  a  month  or  two 
restored  to  my  former  health,  and  taught 
this  piece  of  wisiioni  into  tlio  l^ugain, 
never  to  a|>ply  my>eif  again  to  >tudy  with 
?'ich  an  intense  applicaUon  as  long  as  I 
:;hall  Ii\e.  I  wish  tiiat  my  most  esteemed 
t'riend  iH.-;.y  see  ii}  this   both  the  cause  uf 


his  weak  nerves,  and  the  proper  method 
to  obtain  a  remedy  for  them. 

I  am  really  astonished  at  the  account 
you  give  of  the  manner  of  your  writing. 
Tliere  is  in  your  persons  a  difference  and 
peculiarity  of  character  so  preserved 
through  the  whole  of  their  actions,  that  I 
could  never  imagine  but  that  this  pro- 
ceeded from  a  long  and  careful  revisal  of 
your  work.  But  I  am  to  inform  you 
from  Iience,  that  it  is,  in  all  probability, 
a  vain  attempt  tor  you  to  think  of  doing 
any  thing  with  yourself  by  force  ;  you 
must  always  follow  the  natural  bent  of 
30ur  inclinations,  and  you  will  be  sure 
always  to  shine  in  whatsoever  you  shall 
write  in  this  manner.  I  was  struck  with 
your  Pamela  when  it  first  came  out ;  and, 
if  I  be  not  much  mistaken,  it  contains  in 
it  a  beautiful  simplicity  which  I  never 
knew  excelled,  except  in  the  Bible. 

As  I  know  that  you  are  conversant  with 
learned  men,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
what  their  opinioH  is  of  Mr.  John  Hut- 
chinson's works.  1  have  a  mind  to  read 
them  ;  but  as  this  will  require  a  very  deep 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  to  do  it  to  any 
purpose,  I  would  willingly  know  the  cha- 
racter that  they  bear  in  the  learned  world 
before  I  undertake  such  a  tedious  and 
ditiicult  work.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  the 
greatest  truth,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXX. 

Mr.  Rii-hardson  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Loftus, 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir,  l^cc.  13,  UbG. 

T  A^t  greatly  favoured  by  the  re-consido- 
ration  you  have  given  to  the  winding 
up  of  the  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
son.  It  would  have  been  easier  for  me, 
while  I  was  in  possession  (as  1  may  say) 
of  the  characters,  to  have  proceeded  with 
them,  to  the  amount  of  another  volume, 
than  to  have  entered  upon  a  new  subject, 
as  many  of  my  friends  wished  me  to  do. 
But  I  have  written  a  vast  quantity;  and, 
being  tired  myself,  I  thought  that  was  a 
fair  warning  to  me  not  to  incur  the  inor- 
tihcatiun  ot  tiring  my  readers.  Then,  to 
own  the  truth,  I  was  extremely  chagrined 
at  the  unprovoked  treatment  I  met  with. 
in  Duhhn.  And  Faulkner,  in  whom  I 
C'lutided,  still  more  than  the  rc-t  (with 
whom,  abaiidoning  me,  he  spontaneously 
joined  himselt)  afflicted  me.  But  it  is 
ov^r.  unlfss  1  sveie  to  resume  the  pen, 
3  Q  2  of 
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of  which  fault  they  have  contributed  to 
cure  me:  bhould  I,  however,  can  yuu 
liiiJ  VAC  a  plan  ? 

I  congratuhi'e  you,  Sir,  that  you  left 
(fl'your  intense  stiidics  while  your  health 
was  recoverable.  I  was  not  so  pruflenl  : 
and  years  have  comirmcd  my  m;il;ulies, 
and  made  thein  habitual  to  me  ;  if  I  may 
so  express  myself. 

Ycu,  Sir,  had  recourse  to  your  horses; 
a  happy  f.Npedient!    1  never  could  ride. 

Hhve  you  never  any  calls  to  London, 
tlear  Sir?  I  should  be  very  happy  in  an 
opportunilv  to  return  you  personally  my 
ackuowledgmeiils  for  your  favours  to  me, 
hnd  tocullixate  more  and  more  the  friend- 
ship  forme  so  happily  bt-gun,  with  a  gen- 
tleman of  so  much  worth  ami  honour. 

I  have  enquired  of  two  learned  gentle- 
men,   their  opinion  t>f  the  works  ol  Mr. 
.Tohn  Hutchinson;  nienofpietj  and  ex- 
Icnsive  knowiiiifje  and  chaiity,  yet  who 
know  not  etch  other.  1  hey  buth  agree  in 
discountenancing  that  gt  ntlenian's  u/iim- 
sics  (one  of  ihem  called  them)  and  those 
of  his  followers:     men,  r.eneraiiy    (they 
say)  incapable    (bnt   by  pio|)agating  no- 
ve.uc.>)  of  mHkinii  any  fieure  in  the  lite- 
rary world.    1  he  Hebicw  (tliey  both  say) 
is  one  of  the  poorest  of  all  hmguages,  and 
.  has  not  worcis  to  enable  an  adept  in  it, 
wah  cicarnc'S.  and  pvpcision,   to  express 
his  ideas,   insonuich   that  one  word  may 
be    interpreted     into   st-veral     meanings. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  Hutchinsonians  give 
themselves  a  laiiiucie  of  explaining,  very 
absurdly  sometimes,    the    words    of  the 
Hebrew  scriptures  ;  and    pretend   to  de- 
rive from  the  Pcnliiteuch,  and  even  the 
Uook  of  Genesis,   all    and  every  science 
which  has  i.;en  the  s  Ikct  cf  late  discove- 
r  C-.     Ail  those  parts  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's  philosophy,    that    ihey  approve  of, 
are,  it  seems,   to   be   found   iht'ie ;  and 
for   those   that  arc  not,   they  decry  him. 
In   short,    they   generally   scoli'  at    that 
great  philosopher,  and  torture  the  Hebrew 
woid-"  and  syllables  into  a  justiiication  of 
their  (iwn  absurd  notior.s.    Ihey  are  (one 
of  the  gentlemen  says)    treated    by  all 
fiound  scholars,  and  men  of  learnins  in  the 
uriveriiities  (with  the   learned   ot   both  of 
which    he  has    an   extensive    corre  pon- 
dcnce)  as  visionaries,  or  little  better  ;  as 
dogmatists,    conceited  and  vaii»  :  yet   he 
doubts   not   but  there   are  well-meaning 
men  among  them  ;  many  weak  ones  be  is 
sure  there  are.     1  am,  Sir,  with  repeated 
acknowledgments;  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXXr. 

37jc  Rlx.  Mr.  Lofius  to  Mr.  Richardsiuu 

Dublin,  Ma  J'  51,  1757. 
Dear  Sir, 
■^TtTn  i:theu  we  shall  judge  with  Swifr. 
'  '  that  a  fine  genius  is  the  natural 
cause  or  the  effect  of  a  tender  constitu- 
tion ;  or,  with  Fielding,  say,  that  the 
l&boar  of  the  brain  is  nicvssarily  produc- 
tive (f  this  malady,  so  it  is  that  1  cannot 
recollect  one  person  who  has  been  emi- 
nent lor  wit,  that  has  not  laboured  under 
a  sickly  habit  of  body.  I  am  sorry,  in- 
deed, that  my  worthy  friend  feels  so  much 
of  this  evil ;  but  it  is  the  condition  of  this 
life  to  have  all  advantages  bletided  with 
disadvantages  also,  and  he  therefore  who 
is  so  highly  exalted  in  the  one  case,  can- 
not expect  to  be  entirely  exempted  in 
the  other. 

I  think  I  will  communicate  to  you 
some  reflections  which  I  hilely  had  in  my 
brother's  wood.  ^Vhil5t  he  was  detained 
in  the  house  with  business,  1  was  enjoying 
a  sweet  evening  in  that  si>litai y  delightful 
retiremei^t.  Besides  the  concert  of  the 
little  birds,  1  had  the  tlirush,  the  black- 
bird, the  wood-qufst,  all  singing  about 
mc ;  and  that  in  such  numbers,  and  wiih 
such  a  loud  exultation  of  j:,.y,  as  strut  k 
me  with  amazement  at  theGiratCreatoi's 
bounty  to  those  little  creatures.  For 
what  must  that  goo«lness  of  his  be,  whicli, 
by  all  kinds  of  blessings  which  their  lia-- 
turc  was  capable  of  receiving,  had  pourcVi 
ovit  such  a  profusion  of  lia))piness  upon 
them  ?  —  upon  them,  who,  whilst  they  re- 
joiced in  the  favour,  were  yet  insensible 
of  the  hand  from  wl'erce  it  came! 

But  how  was  it  th(-ii  that  1  had  m'  t 
with  such  a  sh<. eking  5cene  of  distress  in 
my  way  hither?  My  brother's  whole  yard 
was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  miserable  peo- 
ple waitinii  tor  his  chaiity,  whom  the 
liardness  of  the  late  and  jircscnt  season, 
epidemic  disorders,  and  h  variety  of  other 
calamitous  accidents,  had  visibly  reduced 
to  such  a  degree  of  wretchedness,  that  the 
most  hardened  of  hearts  must  have  been 
melted  by  such  a  dismal  spectacle  !  Was 
not  man,  out  of  comparison, the  more  noble 
creature  ?  Was  he  not,  too,  the  only  one 
that  was  sensible  of  the  Author  of  his  be- 
ing? And  had  he  not,  then,  an  unques- 
tionable right  to  a  better  provision,  and 
a  greater  share  of  happiness,  than   these 
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little  aninials  roulJ  have  nny  claim  to  ? 
[Idvv  was  it  tlicMi,  lliat  there  should  be 
such  a  profusion  of  God's  blessings  be- 
stowed upon  I  he  one,  of  misery  upon  the 
(ither  ;  and  this,  not  only  at  the  pn-sent, 
but  in  all  other  times:  man  being,  un- 
doubtedly, it'.e  most  miserable  creature 
in  this  world  ?  Jlcvelation  only  could  solvfe 
ill!  these  difTiculties  : — man  was  fallen  ; 
man  muit  die  ;  and  man  must  live  for 
fVer.  Want,  labour,  sorrovv,  sickness, 
was  in  this  view  nt-ccssar)'  and  fit  for  him 
in  this  world,  his  state  of  trial  ;  and  ex- 
emption from  all  misery,  and  everlasting 
life,  and  a  fulbuss  of  never-ending  bliss, 
were  the  prt)prr,  and  only  proper,  por- 
tion of  the  next. 

I  know  not  how  this  may  seem  to 
others;  but,  at  the  time,  it  struck  nn; 
with  a  mo*it  full  and  pleasing  conviction 
«)f  these  i!reat  truths  of  Christianity,  and 
I  aai  still  of  the  same  opinion. 

Believe  me  to  be,  with  the  greatest 
truth,  dear  Sir,  your's,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXXII. 

TIi€  same  to  the  same. 

Dublin,    Feb.  10,  1753. 

Dear  Sir, 
T  AM  much  concerned  to  find  by  your 
^  last  kind  letter  to  me,  that  y<iur  state 
of  health  is  still  so  bad: — we  are  begin- 
ning to  grow  very  healthy  here,  after  a 
very  sickly  winter. 

'I'here  is  n^i  person  whose  judgment  is 
more  to  be  relied  upon  in  literary  mat- 
ters, and  therefore  you  may  easily  imagine 
how  agreeable  it  was  to  me  to  have  your 
approbation  ot  my  thoughts  in  my 
pamphlet. 

For  many  years  past  there  has  been  a  spi- 
rit ofirreliglon  growing  upon  some  of  our 
people,  and  a  manifest  carelessness  about 
it  in  all;  from  which  even  our  clergy  are 
not  e'ntirely  exempted ;  and  from  hence 
have  our  papists  had  such  an  advantage 
against  us  ;  whose  industry  was  equal  to 
our  neglect,  that  the  proteslant  religion 
was  rather  declining  every  day,  than 
gaining  new  strength,  till  the  charter 
schools  came  in  to  our  aid.  And  this  I 
had  such  a  sensible  experience  of  in  my 
own  parish,  where  I  found  some  families 
had  been  perverted,  and  to  my  extreme 
moi  till  cation,  the  greater;  part  irre- 
trievably so,  that  the  sense  of  those  things 


Ijroui^ht  that  little  book  which  my  wife 
has  sent  you,  and  which  1  so  rejoice  jn, 
since  it  has  gained  your  ii[>probition. 

Our  moth«r  country  has  often  treated 
us  very  ill,  and  always  to  her  own  detri- 
ment. It  is  owing  to  a  stfp  of  this  kind, 
that  France  is  now  hei  ri\al  m  the  woollen 
trade;  and  I  am  much  afniid  that  it  has 
been  owing  to  a  most  faulty  neglect  in 
ourselves,  that  we  hav,-,  by  near  one  half, 
so  many  pnpists  among  us  at  present.  The 
common  people  of  this  country  are  natu- 
rally strong  bociied  and  bold,  like  tlieir 
neighbours  of  RnglcHid  ;  but  from  a  wi.rse 
diet  and  lodging  are  better  able  to  bear 
the  fatigues  id  a  niilitar)  life,  to  which, 
from  a  greater  love  of  idleness  and  plea- 
sure, they  are  much  more  generally  ad- 
dicted; and  Could  our  government  by 
any  means  gain  upon  their  affections  to 
make  them  like  our  service,  and  be  faith- 
ful to  it,  they  would  never  be  at  a  loss  for 
recruits,  which  now  frequently  happens 
both  in  the  fleet  and  armv. 

Although  I  have  still  some  hopes  for 
us,  as  to  public  affairs,  yet  I  have  iny 
terrors  about  them  also,  'ihe  late  expe- 
dition to  France,  ami  our  behaviour  in 
North  America,  shews  such  a  bad  spirit 
in  our  commanders  of  every  kind,  that  I 
cannot  help  dreading  the  consequence  of 
a  war  which  mu-t  be  v.aged  under  t!:e 
conduct  of  such  men,  however  superii;r 
our  natural  strength  maybe  to  that  of ths* 
enerny.  But  1  will  say  no  nioie  upon 
this  most  disagreeable  subjt^ct. 

Believe  me  to  be,  with  the  greatest 
truth,  6cc. 


LETTER    CCXXIII. 

Mr.  Richardson  tu  the  Rev.  Mr.  Loftiis. 

May  25,   i7.'58. 
TV/Ty  reverend  and  ever  obliging  friend, 

^  Mr.  Loftus,  may  be  sure,  t'Mal  had 
I  not  been  in  a  poor  way  as  to  health  and 
spirits,  I  should  not  have  left  unacknow- 
ledged, for  so  long  a  space,  his  favour  of 
February  last. 

I  greatly  deplore  the  spirit  of  irreligion 
that  has  so  visibly  gone  out,  a.".d  has  spread 
itself  through  these  protcstant  kingdoms; 
and  still  more  the  carelessness  of  profes- 
sors, frotn  whose  laudable  and  true  chris- 
tian zeal,  and  a  blessing  upon  it,  a  cure 
only  is  to  be  expected.  What  advan- 
tuges  must  the  uctivitv  of  our  ever-watcb- 
aQ'3  M 
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ful  enemies  reap  from  this  uniterl  depra- 
vation !  What  must  become  of  the  tlock, 
surrounded  by  wolves,  whose  shepherds 
keep  no  guard  !  But  while  the  lloman 
catholic  subjects  of  other  protestaiit  pow- 
ers, are  true  and  faithful,  »nd  moitly  so 
from  nationality,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, is  there  an  unhappy  necessity  for  us 
to  weaken  our  natural  strength  so  much 
as  to  consider  all  of  that  faith  as  enemies 
to  our  civil  establishment :  in  a  word,  as 
Jacobites?  Cannot  we,  in  pursuance  of 
the  wi^e  and  moderate  and  christian  mea- 
sures laid  down  in  your  patriotic  treatise, 
make  such  a  brave  and  sturdy  people,  if 
not  immediately  protestants,  patriots  ; 
and  active  in  behalf  of  those  who  pay 
them,  and  give  them  protection  in  their 
civil  concerns  ? 

O  that  the  mother  country  were  wise, 
and  wouh)  give  way  to  an  enlarged  spirit ! 
How  just  is  your  remark,  that  our  ene- 
mies of  France  owe  to  the  narrowness  of 
heart  of  former  English  ministers,  the 
success  of  that  formidable  rivalry,  with 
*hich  they  insult  us  ! 

Is  there  not  a  prospect  that  in  the  ap- 
proaching session  of  your  parliament, 
something  of  so  salutary  a  nature  will  be 
attempted  ?  Far  be  from  my  heart  the 
shadow  of  an  invidious  reflection  !  liut 
let  me  ask,  would  the  King  of  Prussia, 
were  he  the  sovereign  of  such  a  popu- 
lous, such  a  hardy  and  brave,  people  as 
the  Irish,  submit  to  such  old  customs, 
and  prejudices,  as  make  the  m.'jority  of 
them  useless  to  themselves  and  liim  ? 
^\  hy  is  it  necessary  in  Ireland,  any  more 
than  in  Prussian  Silesia,  a  conquered  pro- 
vince, ihat  a  Roman  catholic  must  be 
looked  upon  as  an  enemy  to  the  eov;nn- 
mont  that  protects  him  ?  I  too  well  know 
from  history  what  may  be  said.  But 
what  an  additional  strength  would  unani- 
mity bestow  upon  both  islands,  could 
both  sides  meet  in  love  and  trust  i  What 
wisdom  in  the  measure  of  sending  to 
America  battalions  of  brave  and  hardy 
Highlanders! 

We  know  the  advnntage  despotism  has 
in  great  reformatK.-ns  fuiierelhe  prince 
deserves  to  be  calli-d  a  sovereign)  over  a 
limited  authority:  Init  despotism  must 
r-f St  somewhere,  even  in  republics;  and 
cannot  the  three  estate^  co-operating,  do 
every  tiling  necessary  fur  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  people?  Wants  there  more  in 
such  a  measure  as  that  we  have  before 
as,  than   christian  principles,    christian 


moderation  (which  every  side  profess) 
and  love  of  country,  to  actuate  every 
heart,  and  unite  every  hand,  in  the  com- 
mon defence  ?  But  how  much  better  ha» 
my  dear  Mr.  Loftus  touched  upon  this 
suljject ! 

However,  our  prospects  seem,  God  be 
praised,  to  be  amended  ;  yet,  have  I  my 
anxieties  too,  with  you,  about  our  pub- 
lic aflairs-— One  signal  defeat,  which  God 
forbid  ! 

May  24-,  i75«.  Just  received  your 
favour  of  the  Kith.  How  rery  kind  ! 
"  About  three  months  since,"  say  you. 
True,  indeed,  and  were  not  my  apology 
above,  too  just,  I  would  now  most  inge- 
nuously take  shame  to  myself. 

You  rejoice  me.  Sir,  in  the  hopes  yoo 
give,  that  our  worthy  Mr.  Skclton  is  likely 
to  tind  his  account,  in  his  deserved  ease 
and  quiet,  from  a  late  event.  Poor  Dr. 
Clayton!  inimical  man!  Persecutor  to- 
his  power!  But  he  is  gone  !  I  will  say 
no  more  of  him. 

I\ly  best  respects  to  your  good  lady  ; 
and  to  our  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Skelton. 

I  am,  with  true  aflection,  your's,  <S:c. 


LETTER    OCX  XIV. 

Bev.  Mr.  SheUon  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

My  dear  friend,  Pcdego,  May  10,  1751. 
T  WILL  no  more  keep  silence  for  ten- 
pence,  if  I  have  any  thing  worth  a  lar- 
thing  to  say;  and  I  hope  a  few  words  in 
Mr.  Millar's  letter,  on  which  I  intend  to 
touch,  at  the  end  of  this,  wiil  furnish  me 
with  matter  for  an  useful  correspondence. 
1  cannot  expresss  to  you  the  concern 
I  feel  for  the  dear  little  girl,  whom  I  pro- 
test 1  love  with  an  affection  vtry  near 
that  of  a  parent.'  But  what  hath  a  mind 
so  extremely  delicate  to  do  in  so  rugged 
a  world?  Or  why  should  she  be  long 
banished  among  minds  like  ours  from  the 
society  of  angels,  the  only  beings  that  are 
made  like  herself?  I  C(nild  wi^h  it  would 
please  God  to  prolong  her  life,  that  she 
might  exemplify  to  the  world,  all  those 
amiable  gifts  and  graces  that  we  see  bud- 
dii>g  in  her  only,  and  can  find  no  where 
else,  but  in  books  of  imaginiUion.  If 
God  plea'^es  to  exalt  her  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  happiness  of  superior  beings,  do 
not,  my  deiW  fri«;iid,  grieve  or  repine  at 
hts- goodwill  to  htr.  Even  imlurat  affec- 
tion   ofttn    makti   us    loo   bold    in    our 
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wishes.  As  to  a  wish  that  this  most  admira- 
Tk)le  creature  should  live,  I  qut-stioii  wherhcr 
it  is  not  a  wish  inconipatiblo  wilh  the  very 
nature  of  things,  it  seeming  impossible 
that  such  sensibility  should  be  found  in 
a  body  less  tender  and  delicate. 

It  is  with  inconceivable  delight  I  find 
in  Mr.  AJillar's  letter,  that  you  are  la- 
bouring on  your  ^«od  man.  Goon,  my 
dear  friend,  and  friend  to  mankind.  IMay 
God  give  you  strength  and  spirits  to  finish 
whal  you  have  began,  'lake  a  few 
friendly  hints  from  one  whose  very  soul 
loves  you,  and  gasps  for  this  new  help  to 
a  belter  life  than  ho  hath  yet  been  able  to 
exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  his  master. 

As  to  yourself,  take  time  now  and  then 
to  breathe  and  recruit  your  spirits,  as 
well  as  to  review  and  correct  the  produce 
of  llic  last  week  or  mouth. 

As  to  your  ^oor/  7nan,  I  need  not  bid 
you  christen  him;  but  I  would  willingly 
see  him  as  good  a  Christian,  as  a  fine  gen- 
tleman can  be.  I  don't  mean  that  (he 
two  characters  are  in  the  least  incoiiiist- 
ent,  for  1  am  sure  the  latter  is  impos- 
'sible  without  the  former;  but  I  mean 
that  he  should  appear  on  all  occasions  to 
act,  and  suffer,  upon  Christian  princi- 
ples ;  th-at  he  should  fast  and  pray,  but 
not  fist  every  day,  nor  pray  every  hour. 
The  devotional  part  of  Pamela's  charac- 
ter was  a  little  too  much  charged,  that 
of  Clarissa  somewhat  too  little,  till  to- 
wards her  death.  I  wish  to  see  the  pre- 
sent warm  in  thai  respect,  but  duly  tem- 
pered ;  that  he  may  be  rather  a  Christian 
hero  than  a  saint. 

Let  him  suffer  according  to  tlie  predic- 
tion of  Plato,  and  the  description  of  Se- 
neca, in  Lactantius,  and  that  greatly, 
both  in  respecc  to  the  severity  of  ttie  suf- 
fering, and  the  manner  of  bearmg  it. 
Your  good  man  will  be  eut  of  UHture,  if 
he  is  not  persecuted  :  nay,  he  will  be  no 
very  good  man,  if  the  world  do  not  give 
him  this  testimony. 

Take  your  charactei's  and  incidents 
from  real  life,  rather  than  from  books, 
that  your  work  may  be  new,  and  not  the 
copy  of  a  copy.  Be  frea  wilh  the  good 
<>r  bad  now  on  the  stage,  bat  under 
feigned  names  and  disguises,  that  the  world 
may  feel  iis  it  reads. 

Above  ail,  con^u<ler  the  bulk  of  vour 
fcaders,  how  grossly  attached  they  are  to 
faels,  and  adventures,  and  be  sure  to  en- 
Jiven  the  performance  v.ith  plenty  of  sub- 
iordinate  events,  all  conspiri!.^,  and  lead- 


ing to  the  grand  event  or  catastrophe. 
The  main  stem  of  your  story  may  now 
and  then  branch  into  episodes  ;  but  t;ike 
care  that  every  twig  grow  as  naturally 
out  of  the  tree,  and  bear  as  much  fruit, 
as  in  Clarissa. 

I  hope  you  intend  to  give  us  a  bad 
woman,  expensive,  imperious,  lewd,  and 
at  last  a  drammer.  This  is  a  fruitful  and 
a  necessary  subject,  which  will  strike,  and 
entertain  to  a  miracle.  You  are  so  safe 
already  with  the  sex,  that  nothing  you 
can  say  of  a  bad  woman  will  hinder  your 
being  a  favourite,  especially  if  now  and 
ihei),  when  your  she-devil  is  most  a  devil, 
you  take  occasion  to  remark  how  unlike 
the  is  to  the  most  beautiful,  o»-  modest,  or 
gentle,  or  polite,  part  of  thecreation. 

I  am  far  from  thinking  you  will  take 
this -freedom  of  mine  ill  ;  yet  considering 
how  great  a  master  1  am  writing  to,  my 
affection,  which  dictates  this,  can  hardly 
excuse  itself  to  my  prudence. 

My  most  affectionate  respects  to  good 
Mrs.  Richardson,  and  to  my  young  friends, 
particularly  to  my  dear  little  Nancy. 
I  am,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXXV. 

Mr.  Richardson  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Skelton,. 

London,  Feb  19,  l~51. 
■\T7ir,L  my  dear  and  reverend  friend 
hirgive  the  long  silence  of  one  who 
loves  him,  as  well  as  if  he  wrote  to  him 
every  post?  But  if  he  <loes,  1  can  hardly 
forgive  myself.  The  latter  end  of  last 
November,  the  20th  instant,  I  think,  is 
tlie  date  of  your  last. — Fie  upon  me  ! — 
And  vet  between  business,  writuig,  and 
iiHlispositioii,  I  have  something  to  sny  for 
myself  10  mvself,  though  notidiig  to  you, 
but  of  mv  shame. 

My  poor  girl  remains  much  as  she  was 
by  mv  last.  She  desires  her  most  thank- 
fui  compliments  to  you  for  your  ever 
palernai  kindness  to  ber,  in  your  affec- 
tionate remembrances  and  prayers  for 
her.  I  thank  you,  ray  dear  friend,  for 
your  agr^ecable  warmth  in  relation  to  the 
bad  wonTian  to  be  ingrafted  in  my  story. 
You  say,  '*  Yo\;  could  help  me  on  this 
'*  subject  greatly,  and  that  you  have  a 
"  dozen  lemale  devils  to  pauu  from,  whorfi 
"  vou  would  force  to  sit  for  me,  in  all  the 
"horrors  of  infernal  features;  who,  if 
"  rightiy  taken  off,  would  preach  up  vir- 
$  Q  4  «•  tUQ 
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•'  twc.  io  the  fair  sex,  beyond  my  Pamela's, 
**  Clarissa's,  &c." 

I  demand  your  assistance,  my  dear 
Mr.  Skelton:  assemble  your  doz-n  de- 
vils, and  take  them  off  for  me  ;  and  if  I 
can  ingraft  them  in  my  story,  down  they 
go.  And  pray  favour  me  speedily,  though 
I  have  been  so  remiss. 

I  wish  I  could  have  consulted  you,  my 
dear  friend,  in  my  new  work. 

I  rejoice  with  you  on  Mr.  Thomson's 
happy  situation  and  prospects. 

Is  there  no  call,  no  business,  no  in- 
ducement, that  could  bring  you  and  him 
once  more  among  us  ? 

•But  tell  me,  are  you  comfortable  in 
your  situation  ?  Have  you  been  ab\e  to 
transform  any  of  your  brutes  into  men 
and  women  ?  Have  you  any  conversable 
people  among  you  ? 

Your  happiness,  my  good  Sir,  will  add 
to  that  of  your,  &c. 


LETTER     CCXXVI. 
Dr.  Johnson  to  Mr.  Richardson. 

Dear  Sir,  March  9,  1750-1. 

nPHGUGH  Clarissa  wants  no  help  from 
external  splendour,  I  was  glad  to  see 
her  improved  in  her  appearance,  but  more 
glad  to  find  that  she  was  now  got  above 
all  fears  of  prolixity,  and  confident 
enough  of  success  to  supply  whatever 
had  been  hitherto  suppressed.  1  never 
indeed  found  a  hint  of  any  such  defalca- 
tion, but  I  regretted  it ;  for  though  the 
story  is  long,  every  letter  is  short. 

I  wish  you  would  add  an  ittder  rerum^ 
that  when  the  reader  recollects  any  inci- 
dent, he  may  easily  find  it,  which  at  pre- 
sent he  cannot  do,  unless  he  knows  in 
which  volume  it  is  told ;  for  Clarissa  is 
not  a  performance  to  be  ^ad  with  eager- 
ness, and  laid  aside  forever;  but  will  be 
occasionally  consulted  by  the  busy,  the 
aged,  and  the  studious  ;  and  therefore  I 
beg  that  this  edition,  by  which  I  suppose 
posterity  is  to  abide,  may  want  nothmg 
that  can  facilitate  its  use. 

I  am,  Sir,  your's,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXXVir. 

The  iame  to  the  samt. 

Sf^tember  26,  175l4. 
Dear  Sir, 
T  KETUiiN  you  my  sinccrest  thanks  for 
the  volumes  of  your  new  work  *;  but 
it  is  a  kind  of  tyrannical  kindness  to  give 
only  so  much  at  a  time,  as  makes  more 
longed  for:  but  that  will  probably  be 
thought,  even  of  the  whole,  when  you 
have  given  it. 

I  have  no  objection  but  to  the  pre- 
face, in  which  you  first  mention  the  let- 
ters as  fallen  hy  some  chance  into  your 
hands,  and  afterwards  mention  your 
health  as  such,  that  you  almost  despair- 
ed of  going  through  your  plan.  If  you 
were  to  rc((uire  my  opinion  which  part 
should  be  changed,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  the  suppression  of  that  part  which 
seems  t<>  disclaim  the  competition.  What 
is  modesty,  if  it  deserts  from  truth  ?  Of 
w  hat  use  is  the  disguise,  by  which  nothing 
is  concealed  ? 

You  must  forgive  this;  because  it  is 
meant  well. 

I  thank  you  once  more,  dear  Sir,  for 
your  books  ;  but  cannot  I  prevail  this 
time  for  an  index?  such  I  wished,  and 
shall  wish,  to  Clarissa.  Suppose  that  in 
one  volume  an  accurate  index  was  made 
to  the  three  works; — but  while  I  am 
writing  an  objection  arises — such  an  in- 
d  X  to  the  three  would  look  like  the  pre- 
clusion of  a  fourth,  to  which  1  will  never 
contribute;  for  if  I  cannot  benefit  man- 
kind, I  hope  never  to  injure  them. 
I  am,  Sir,  your.  Sec. 


LETTER  CCXXVIII; 
Lady  Bradshaigh  to  Mr.  Richardton, 

Dear  Sir, 
^VT'cu  ask,  '*  How  can  I  find  time  for 
"  so  much  reading,"  &c.  Those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  attend  to  any  par- 
ticular business,  have  nothing  to  do  but 
to  look  for  time,  and  they  are  sure  to  find 
it.  But  there  are  those  who  sit  with 
their  eyes  shut,  and  let  it  pass  unobserved, 
through  wilfulness  or  net;ligence.  No 
^vonder,  surh  do  not  find  time. 


*  Sir  Ctiarl-^  Gian,lRon< 
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O,  you — you — ynu  worse  than  ill-na- 
turctl !  IIow  couiti  you  rip  up  the  old 
story  of  traversifig  the  I'ark  ?  How  could 
you  deli<jht  to  tear  the  teudcr  skin  off  an 
old  wound  that  n^-vcr  will  bo  quite  heal- 
ed ?  I  was  hurt  more  than  you  could  be. 
My  pain  was  in  the  mind,  your's  only 
bodily.     Dii  not  you  forgive  me  ?    How- 


thc  rational  and  welUjudging,  it  shines 
tlie  cl*;arcr,  for  having  struggled  throuajj, 
and  shaken  ofi"  the>^e  clogs  of  absurdifie's; 
yet  its  appearing  in  its  native  excellence 
is  not  owing  to  those  through  whose 
hands  it  was  transmitted  to  us. 

You  see,  Sir,  1  write  upon  every  sub- 
ject to  you,  without  considering  whether 


ever,  (behold  the  wax  I  am  made  of!)  the  proper  or   not:    but    I   know,    if  1   am 

Icittijr  end  of   this  paraaraph   melts   and  wrong,  you  will  intbrm  me. 

disarm  my  intended  anger:   for  the  pre-  Dec.  28. —  I  should  be  greatly  deliglit- 

sentonly;  for  I  shall  find  farther  matter  ed    to    see    the  correspondence    between 

for  quarrel,  I  foresee.  you  and  the  young    lady  you   mention. 

The  first  time  my  friend  saw  your  pic*  Sonf»e    time  or  other,     I  hope   to   be  fa- 


ture,  he  asked,  "  What  honest  face  have 
**  you  got  there?"  And,  without  staying 
for  an  answer,  "  Do  you  know,  I  durst 
**  trust  that  man  with  my  life,  without 
"  farther    knowledjic   of   him."       1  nn- 


voured  with  it. 

I  own  I  do  not  approve  of  great  learn- 
ing in  women.  I  believe  it  rarely  turns 
out  to  their  advantage.  No  farther 
would   1   have  them  to  advance,  than  to 


swered,  I  do  know  you  might  do  so  with  what  would  enable  them  to  write  and 
safety.  And  I  put  you  down  for  a  judge  converse  with  ease  and  propriety,  and 
of  physiognomy.  make  themselves  useful  in  every  stage  «f 
As  I  sit  at  my  writing-desk,  I  cannot  life.  I  hate  to  hear  Latin  out  of  a  wo- 
look  up  without  viewing  your  picture  ;  man'?  raouth.  There  is  somethin<'  in  it, 
and  I  bad  some  hopes  the  looking  upon  to  mc,  masculine.  I  couul  fancy  such 
it,  as  1  writ,  might  a  little  have  restrain-  an  one  weary  of  the  petti(;oat,  anri  talk- 
ed, or  at  least  kept  me,  within  bounds,  ing  over  a  bottle.  You  sav  "  the  men 
I  have  tried  the  experiment,  when  I  "  are  hastening  apace  into  dictionary 
have  been  upon  the  edge  of  a  ranting  "  learning."  The  less  occasion  still  for 
humour,  and  heard  myself  whisper,  the  ladies  to  proceed  in  their's.  1  should 
"  What?  with  that  smiling  face?" — and  be  ashamed  of  having  more  learning  than 
found  I  was  encouraged,  rather  than  re-  my    husband.     xAnd    could    we,    do   you 


strained :  so  gave  you  a  familiar  nod, 
and  ranted  on,  as  I  do  now,  without 
fear  or  wit. 

I  only  meant  to  joke  a  little  upon  Dr. 
Young;  not  to  be  severe.     If  it  has  that 


think,  help  shewing  a  little  contempt, 
finding  ourselves  superior  in  what  the 
husband  ought  to  excel  in?  Very  few 
wtjinjen  have  strength  of  brain  equal  to 
such  a  trial;  and  as  few  men  would  fore- 


uppearance,    pray  let  him   not  have  it;  go  their  lordly  prerogative,  and  submit 

for,  he  might  think  me  very  impertinent,  to  a  woman  of  better  understandin<^,  ei- 

He  pretends  to  be  serious  upon  this,  ther  natural   or  acquired.     A    very  un- 

Dec.   27'-^l    have,  since   I   wrote    to  comfortable   life  do  I  see   between  an  ig- 

you  last,  stumbled   into   Dr.   Middleton  norant  husband  ajid  a  loarnod  wife.     Not 

on  the  Miraculous  Powers:  and,  in  truth,  that  I  would  have  it  thought  unnecessary 

I  do  not   like   him.     Perhaps  I  do  not  Cor  a  woman  to   read,  to  spell,  cr  speak 

understand  him.     But  to  me   he  appears  English;    which   has    been   pretty  much 

a  caviller  at  immaterial  points.     And  I  the  case,  hitherto.     I   often  wonder  we 

doubt  he  may  do  more  harm  by  the  con-  can  converse  at   all;    much   more,  tha?: 

troversy  he   has  occasioned,  than  he  can  we  can  write  to  be  understood.     Thanks 

do  good  by  endeavouring  to  prove  many  to  nature   for  what  we   have!     We  have 

pretended  miracles,  to  be  either  fabulous  ther^,  an  advantage  over  your  sex.     You. 

or  the  effects  of  priestcraft.     But,  seri-  are  in  the  right  to  keep  us  in  irfuorance. 

ously,  1  must  own  he  has  lessened  these  You  dare  not  let  us  try  what  we  could 

antients  greatly  in  my  opinion;  for,  what  do.     In  that,  you  shew  your  judgment ; 

can   be  said   in   favour   of  their  counte-  which  I  acknowledge  to  be  much  stronoer 

iiancing  so  many  impositions,  as  it  plain-  than  our's,  by   nature;    and   that  is  ait 

ly  appears  they  did?    It  is   but  making  a  you  have   to   boast  of,  and   a  little  cou- 

poor  compliment  to  Christianity,  to  say  rage,  which  is  oftener  shewn  upon  a  prin- 

it  wanted  such  gross  abuses,  to  strength-  ciple  of  false  honour,  tiian   fryra  an  in- 

en  and   propagate  it.     And   though,    to  aate,  true  braverv. 
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My  emploj-ments  nnd  amusements"  at 
this  time  of  the  year  are  io  much  the 
sante  round,  though  nnt  disa::ret:able  to 
me,  that  they  are  scarce  worth  commit- 
ting to  paper,  except  as  you  desire  it. 
I  rise  about  seven,  sonnietimes  sooner; 
aftfer  my  private  duties  I  read  or  write 
till  nine,  then  breakfast;  work,  and  con- 
verse with  my  company  till  about  twelve  ; 
then,  if  the  weather  pcrmft,  walk  a  mile 
ill  the  garden;  dress,  and  read  till  din- 
ner; after  which,  sit  and  chat  till  four: 
from  that  to  the  h'Hir  of  tea  drinking, 
each  dav,  variety  of  employments.  Y  oii 
know  wiiat  the  men  say,  enlers  with  the 
tea-table;  though'  I  will  venture  ib  de- 
clare, if  mine  is  not  an  exception,  it  is 
as  near  one  as  you  can  imagine. 

Mere  books  take  place,  which  I  often 
road  to  the  companv  ;  and  sometimes  we 
all  havu  our  particular  sttrdies  (Sir  Ro- 
ger always  has  his,)  whrch  we  seldom 
Icrsake  till  the  bell  warns  (o  supper;  cf. 
ter  which  we  have  always  somethin:;  to 
do.  We  eat  fruit,  crack  nuts,  perhaps 
jokes;  now  and  then  music  takes  ])lace. 
'J'his  is  our  regular  scheme,  though  it  is 
often  broken  into,  with  company  and 
variety  of  incidents,  some  pleasing,  some 
otherwise:  domestic  atfairs,  too,  call  for 
a  share  I'f  one's  lime.  I  know  not  what 
the  fine  ladies  mean,  when  ihey  Complain 
of  having  too  much  time;  lor,  1  thank 
God,  liarnaby  Fiiight  is  not  too  long  for 
me.  How  shouiil  I  be  de'^pised  in  the 
jrarish  of  St.  James's,  if  they  were  to 
know,  tiiat,  at  this  time,  1  glory  in  the 
Jiumble  title  of  a  cow-doctor!  Hut  no 
inatler,  if  I  can  do  good,  I  can  bear 
I'leir  contempt,  and  return  it  to  them 
v/ith  interest. 

I  am  iifraid,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  too 
n^ch  trouble  nbiuit  the  poor  .Magdalen. 
She  is  only  (lualified  to  wait  upon  an  un- 
married lady,  or  one  who  has  a  house- 
keeper, for  she  understands  nothing  of 
house-keeping;  bur,  where  needle-work, 
dressing,  and  getting  up  fine  linen,  are 
requilcd,  I  believe  she  would  give  satis- 
laction. 

I  wish  to  heaven,  with  you,  Sir,  that 
vou  could,  as  I  do,  make  Unic,  or  that 
i  cou:<l  give  you  SfioTe  of  mine.  I  want 
only  power  to  send  you  a  present  which 
J  wuold  allow  you  to  call  bouMUilul.  it 
sfiould  be  another  boX — a  cott'.rast  to 
j*andnr;i's.  Tnne,  health,  and  happi- 
iwss,  should  it  contain,  and  these  only 
:a)  ie;iucrs  to  a  greater  trea'surel  for,  in 


the  bottom,  you  should  find  a  plain, 
though  distant,  prospect  of  eternal  bliss. 
But,  though  I  am  poor  in  power,  accept 
it  in  sincerest  wishes  frort,  good  Mr. 
Richaidson,  your;  Sec, 


LETTER     CCXXIX. 

Mr.  Richardson  to  Lady  Bradskaigi'c 

Dear  Madarn, 
'VT'oir  do  not  approve  of  great  learning 
-*-  in  women.  Learning  in  womeu' 
may  be  either  rightly  or  wrongly  placed, 
according  to  the  uses  made  of  it  by  them. 
And  if  the  se.v  is  to  be  brought  up  with 
a  view  to  make  the  individuals  of  it  infe- 
rior in  knowledge  to  the  husbands  they 
may  happen  to  have,  not  kn'owing  who 
those  husbands  are,  or  what,  or  whether 
sensible  or  foolish,  learned  or  illiterate, 
it  would  be  best  to  keep  them  from  writ- 
ing afid  reading,  and  even  from  the  kiiow- 
Ifdge  of  the  common  idiom*  of  speech. 
Would  it  not  bt  vefy  pretty  for  parents 
on  both  sides  to  make  it  l'..e  first  subject 
of  their  inquiries,  whether  the  girl,  as  a 
rccommen(ht:ioit,  were  a  greater  fool,  or 
more  ignorant,  than  the  young  fellow; 
and  if  not,  that  they  should  reject  her, 
for  the  booby's  sake? — and  would  not 
your  objection  stand  as  strongly  against 
a  prefeience  in  mother-wit  in  the  girl,  as 
against  what  is  called  learning  ;  since 
liirguist?,  (I  will  hot  call  all  linguists, 
learned  men,)  do  very  seldom  make  the 
figure  in  conversation  that  even  girls, 
from  sixteen  to  twenty,  make. 

If  a  woman  has  genius,  let  it  take  its 
course,  as  well  as  in  men;  provided  she 
neglect  not  any  thing  that  is  more  pecu- 
liarly her  province.  If  she  has  good 
sense,  bhe  will  not  make  the  man  she 
chooses,  who  wants  her'  knowledge,  un- 
easy, nor  despise  him  for  that  want, 
lier  good  sense  will  teach  her  what  is  her 
duty;  nor  will  she  want  reminding  of  the 
ter.or  of  her  marriage  vow  to  him.  If 
she  has  not,  she  will  find  a  thousand 
ways  to  plague  him,  though  she  knew 
HOI  one  word  beyond  her  uioiher-tongue, 
nor  how  to  write,  read,  or  speak  pro- 
perly in  that.  The  English,  Madam, 
and  particularlv  what  wc  cull  the  plain 
English,  is  a  very  copious  and  a  very  ex- 
p^e>^ive  language. 

But,  dear  Madam,  does  what  y«m  say 
in  ike   fir^r  part  ot  the  paragr.^ph  uude? 
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my  eyt^j  limitlnc;  the  gonius  of  women, 
quite  coluMe  with  the  advantages  which, 
in  tlie  hist  part,  you  tell  ine  they  hiive 
over  us  ? — "  Men  do  well,''  you  say, 
"  to  keep  women  in  innoranrc  :"  hut 
this  is  not  generally  intended  to  be  the 
case,  I  believe.  Girls,  I  think  you  for- 
merly said,  were  compounded  of  brittle 
materials.  They  are  not,  they  cannot 
be  trusted  to  be  sent  abro;id  to  seminaries 
of  learning,  as  men  arc.  It  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  brouifht  up  to  a 
knowledi^e  of  the  domestic  duties.  A 
young  man's  learning-time  is  from  ten 
to  twenty-five,  more  or  less.  At  fifteen 
or  sixteen,  a  girl  starts  into  woman;  and 
then  she  throws  her  purveying  eyes  about 
her:  and  what  i»  the  learning  she  is  desi- 
rcus'to  obtain? — Dear  lady,  tiiscourage 
■not  the  sweet  souls  from  acquiring  any 
learning  that  may  keep  them  employed, 
and  out  of  miscliief,  and  that  may  divert 
them  from  attending  to  the  whisperings 
within  them,  and  to  the  flatteries  with- 
out them,  till  they  have  taken  in  a  due 
quantity  of  ballast,  that  may  hinder 
them,  all  their  sails  unfurled  and  strean;- 
ers  flying,  from  being  overset  at  their 
lirst  entrance  upon  the  voyage  of  life. 

I  am  charmed  with  your  Ladyship's 
obliging  account  of  your  daily  employ- 
ments and  amusements.  Now  do  I  know 
■at  what  difl'erent  parts  of  the  day  to  ob- 
trude mvself.  I  was  not  very  well  this 
morning.  My  people  neglected  mc.  I 
was  at  llaigh,  in  half  a  second,  and  did 
myself  the  honour  of  breakfasting  there. 
15ut  became  the  more  miserable  for  it , 
for  O  how  I  missed  you,  on  my  rc-trans- 
portation!-;-yet  I  the  sooner  recovered 
myself  wlien  I  looked  up  to  you  and  to 
your  dear  Sir  lloger,  in  the  picture. — 
Yet  the  piercing  cold,  and  .the  surround- 
ing snow,  and  my  hovered-over  fire  side, 
reminded  me,  that  the  piece  before  me 
was  but  a  picture.  In  summer,  if  it 
please  God  to  spare  me  tiU  then,  it  will 
be  more  than  a  picture.  I  will  then 
throw  m)self  into  your  morning  walks; 
and  sometimes  perhaps  you  shall  find  me 
perched  Kpon  one  of  your  pieces  of  ruins, 
symbolically  to  make  the  ruin  still  more 
complete.  In  hopes  of  which,  I  am, 
-&c. 


IvETTER     CCX.XX, 

The  s/unc  to  the  same. 

"Dirt  what  a  sad  ihing  s.iy  ybii,  my 
dear  lady,  that  these  hober  men  will 
iiot  put  on  the  appearance  of  rakes!  — 
Silly  creatures!  when  they  know  what 
would  do!  — Cati'r  thc^v  learn  to  curse 
and  swear  in  jest?  and  be  good,  and 
true,  and  faithful,  just  when  a  lady 
wants  them  to  be  good,  and  true,  and 
faithful? — lint  you  would  be  Cimtent,  if 
the  good  men  would  dress,  only  dress, 
like  rakes— But,  hold!  On  looking  back 
to  your  Ladyship's  letter,  I  tind  the 
words  dress  and  address:  "The  good 
"  man  need  only  to  assume  the  dress  and 
"  address  of  the  rake,  and  you  will  wa- 
"  ger  ten  to  four  that  he  will  be  prefer- 
"  red  to  him."  Will  you  be  pleased. 
Madam,  to  give  me  particulars  of  the 
taking  dress  of  a  rake  ?  Will  you  be 
pleased  to  describe  the  address  with 
which  the  ladies  in  general  shall  be 
taken? — I'he  rake  is,  must  be,  generally, 
in  dress  a  coxcomb;  in  address,  a  man 
of  great  assurance:  thinking  highly  of 
himself,  meanly  of  the  sex  ;  he  must  br 
past  blushing,  and  laugh  at  those  who 
are  not.  He  must  flatter,  lie,  laugli, 
sing,  caper,  be  a  monkey,  and  not  a 
man.  And  can  a  good  man  put  on  these 
appearances?  We  have  heard  that  the. 
devil  has  tran-forined  himself  into  an  an- 
gel ot  ligiit,  to  bring  about  his  purposes  ; 
but  never  that  an  angel  of  light  borrow- 
ed a  coat  and  waistcoat  of  the  devil,  for 
any  purp(jse  whatever.  And  must  the 
good  man  thus  debase  himself,  to  stand 
well  with  the  fair  sex  ? 

lo  reform  Lovelace  for  Clarissa's 
"  sake!"— Lxceilent  ladies  !— Unbound- 
ed charity  !  — Dear  souls!  Mow  I  love 
your  six  forgiving  charmers '—But  thev 
acknowledge  this,  I  hope,  only  among 
themselves !— If  there  are  any  Lovelace,-, 
of  their  acquaintance,  I  hope  thev  give 
not  lo  thein  such  an  indirect  invitatio*i 
to  do  their  worst,  in  order  to  give  them- 
selves an  opportunity  to  exercise  one  of 
the  brightest  gracesof  a  Christian. 

Well,  but  for  fear  I  should  be  called 
scurrilous  agaio,  let  me  see  how  vnur 
Ladyship  explains  youiSflf.  —  '^  A  "mar. 
"•may  deseiive  the  name  of  a  rake, 
"  wiihout  being  quitk  nn  ahunilmrd 
*'  prcf.'sai-  /    u.>    u    ;udii    m;iv    boirelint-,' 
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*' drink    a    T-tttle  too   much  without 
**  being  a  sot.'' 

And,  were  I  to  attempt  to  draw  a 
IZood  man,  are  these,  Madam,  the  out- 
linos  of  his  character?  Must  he  b.;  a 
nicdcrate  rake? — Must  he  qualitv  hiin- 
selt"  for  the  ladies*  favour  by  t^kiiig  any 
liberties  th:it  are  criminal  ?  Only  tak- 
ing care  that  he  stop  at  a  few ;  "  that  he 
*'  be  not  v^iriTE  an  (ihatnlontd  prq/l/gnlc  / 
**  that  thoUiih  he  may  now  and  then 
*'  drir  k  a  little  too  much,  yet  that  he 
*' stop  short  of  the  sot!" — O  my  dear 
Lady  Brad^haigh — and  am  I  scurrilous 
for  saying,  that  there  is  no  such  thing, 
at  least  that  it  is  very  diflicult,  so  to 
draw  a  good  man,  that  he  may  be 
thfiuglit  agreeable  to  the  ladies  in  gene- 
ral  r 

Did  I  ever  Icll  you.  Madam,  of  the 
contention  I  had  with  Mr.  C'ibber,  about 
t!ie  character  of  a  good  man,  -which  he 
undertook  to  draw,  and  to  whom,  at 
M'tting  out,  he  gave  a  mistress,  in  order 
to  shew  the  virtue  of  his  hero  in  parting 
With  her,  when  he  had  fixed  upon  a  par- 
ticular lady,  to  whom  he  made  honour- 
able addresses?  A  male-virgin,  said  he 
—  ha,  ha,  ha,  hah!  when  I  made  my 
objections  to  the  mi^tress,  and  :ihc  wns 
another  man's  wife,  too,  but  ill  used  by 
ber  husband;  and  he  laughed  me  qui(e 
out  of  countenance! — And  it  was  but 
yesterday,  in  company,  some  of  wh'ch 
he  never  was  in  before,  that  he  was 
distinguishing  upon  a  moderate  rake, 
(though  not  one  word  has  he  seen  or 
heard  of  your  Ladyship's  letter,  or  no- 
tion,) by  urging,  that  men  might  be  cri- 
minal without  being  censurable! — A  doc- 
tiine  that  he  had  no  doubt  about,  and  to 
which  he  declared  that  none  but  divines 
and  pnuies  would  refuse  to  subscribe  to  ! 
— Bless  me,  thogglu  I  !— and  is  this 
knowing  the  world  ? — What  an   amiable 

man  was  Mr,  B ,  in  PamclH,  in  this 

iight  ! 

But  I  have  this  comfort,  upon  the 
whole,  that  I  find  ;he  good  man's  cha- 
racter is  not  impracticable;  and  I  think 
Mr.  Cilber,  if  I  can  have  weight  with 
him,  shall  undertake  the  arduous  task. 
He  is  as  gay  and  as  lively  at  seventy- 
nine  as  he  was  at  twenty-nine;  and  he 
is  a  sober  man,  who  has  seen  a  great 
deal,  and  always  dressed  well,  and  was 
noted  for  his  address,  and  for  his  success, 
too,  f)n  two  hundred  and  fifty  occasions, 
•~-a  little  too  maiiy,  1  uoubt,  for  a   mo- 


derate rake;  but  then  his  long  life  must 
be  considered.  I  w'sh  we  could  fix  up- 
on the  number  of  times  a  man  might  be 
allowt'd  to  be  overcome  with  wine,  with- 
out being  thought  a  sot.  Once  a  week? 
C)iice  a  fortnight  ?  Once  a  month  ? 
How  shall  we  put  il  ?  Youth  will  huve 
its  fcdlies.  Why — but  I  will  not  ask  the 
question  I  was  going  to  ask,  lest  I  Hhould 
provoke  your  Ladyship  beyond  your 
strength. 

Dear,  dear  Madam,  let  me  beg  of  yoo 
to  make  your  own  virtuous  sentiments 
and  behaviour  in  life,  which  render  you 
equally  beloved  and  revered  by  all  who 
have  ifae  honour  to  know  you,  the  stand- 
ard of  virtue  for  all  your  sex.  When 
you  extend  your  charity  too  far,  and  al- 
low for  what  is,  rather  than  insist  upon 
what  should  be,  in  cases  of  duty  and  of 
delicacy,  my  love  for  the  sex  makes  me 
apply  to  your  Ladyship's  words — "  you 
"  provoke  me  beyond  my  strength." 

Just  this  moment  came  in  my  wife. 
(Thursday  morning,  eleven.) — O,  Betsy, 
sai<»  [,  begone!  Ask  me  not  what  I  am 
writing;  1  have  been  cutting  your  dear 
lady  all  to  pieces. — Dear  good  lady  I 
said  she;  never  will  I  forgive  yui,  then. 
Then  looking  at  you  over  the  chimney> 
with  an  eye  of  love,  and  my  eye  follow- 
ing her's,  you  can  be  but  in  je&t,  said 
she!  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  to 
her  Ladyship,  and  to  her  bir  Kogei. 
NVith  which  1  conclude,  &c. 


LETTER     CCXXXL 

Mr.  RicJiardsoi!  to  Ladij  Bradshuigh. 

Xovtl)  En  J,  Dec.  26,  17jl. 
T^v»:u  obliging  Lady  Bradshaigh  !  And 
-*-^  was  it,  could  it  be,  five  weeks,  al- 
most six,  before  1  paid  my  duty  to  njy 
dearest  correspondoiit  ? — How  proud  do 
you  make  me  by  yntir  reproaches!  "i'ou 
tell  me  you  are  aiim'y  with  nie!  the  first 
time  1  have  been  able  to  make  you  so.— 
Yet,  sweet  bee  of  H^bla!  how  you  sting, 
when  30U  lell  me,  that  j'ou  suppose  I 
would  make  no  excu.ses  for  my  long  si- 
lence, because  1  woubl  not  allow  of 
white  fijjs  in  myself! — O  my  Lady  I  how 
cnulil  you,  and  in  the  snme  sentence  in 
whicli  \du  v.cre  oracious? — but  how  ran 
J  cry  our.  il^'H^h  liurl,  when  I  revolve 
the  (rieii  l!v,  i! c  condcscvnding,  the  in- 
dulgeiil  i.K.'tive  ? 

You 
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You  liavc  sepn  in  the  papers,  I  sup- 
pose, tluit  our  friend  is  jiiarried ;  may 
he  be  liiippv  !  ino5t  cordially  I  wish  tor 
it.  Not  only  bcc-.iufe  he  is  our  frii-nd, 
but  bcraii-ic  lie  is  our  fellow-cTertluie. 
'*  Much  (lepiMids  upon  the  lady  ;  iiixJ 
"  common  scii'-e  will  not  be  '•-utUcicnt  to 
*'  make  him  so, — She  must  have  sen'^e 
*^  CNOu^h  to  make  him  see,  that  she 
*■*  thinks  him  her  superior  in  sense,"  as 
you  once  to'ld  me.  Proud  mortal!  and 
vain! — And  caimot  he  be  content  with 
the  greater  pride,  as  a  man  of  sense 
would  ihitik  it,  to  call  a  richer  jewel 
liian  he  ha<l  before,  his,  while  he.  is  all 
his  own!  —  But,  such  is  the  nature  of 
woman,  if  she  be  not  a  vixen  indeid, 
that  if  the  man  sets  out  right  with  .her ; 
if  he  lets  her  early  know  that  he  is  her 
lord,  and  tliat  she  is  but  his  vassal ;  and 
that  he  has  a  stronjier  sense  of  his  prero- 
gative than  of  her  merit  and  beauty;  she 
will  succumb:  ami,  after  a  few  s.trug- 
filos,  a  few  tears,  will  make  him  a  more 
humble,  a  more  pa'-sive  wife,  for  his  in- 
•  ■solent  bravery,  and  high  opinion  of  him- 
self. I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I  have 
too  often  observed,  that  fear,  as  well  as 
Jove,  is  necessary,  on  the  lady's  part,  to 
make  wedlock  happy;  and  it  will  gene- 
rally do  it,  if  the  man  sets  out  with  assert- 
I'lg  his  power  and  her  dependence.  And 
now  will  your  I^idyship  rise  upon  me  !  I 
expect  it.  And  yet  you  have  yourself 
allowed  the  case  to  be  thus,  with  regard 
to  this  husband  and  his  wife. 

The  struggle  would  be  only  at  fust: 
and  if  a  man  would  be  obstinate,  a  wo- 
man would  be  convinced,  or  seem  to  be 
''o,  and  very  possibly  think  the  man  more 
a  nuiii  for  his  tyranny,  and  value  herself 
when  he  condescended  to  praise,  or  smile 
upon  her. 

I  have  as  good  a  wife  as  man  need  to 
wish  for.  I  believe  your  Ladyship  thinks 
so. — Yet — shiill  1  say,  O  Madam!  wo- 
men love  not  King  Logs! — The  dear 
creature,  without  intending  contradic- 
tion, is  a  mistu'ss  of  it.  She  is  so  good 
as  to  think  me,  among  men,  a  tolerably 
sensible  one  ;  but  that  is  only  in  general ; 
,  for,  if  we  come  to  particulars,  she  will 
always  put  me  right,  by  the  superio- 
rity of  her  own  tinderstanding.  But  I 
am  even  with  her  very  often.  And  how, 
do  you  ask.  Madam  ?  why,  by  giving  up 
niy  will  to  lier's  :  and  then  the  honest 
wiul  is  puzzled  what  (in  a  doubtful  case) 
|o  resolve  uiv.u'.     And,,   in   naere  piiy  to 


hfr  puzzlings,  I  have  let  her  know  my 
wishes  ;  nnd  then,  at  once,  she  resolves, 
by  doing  the  very  ciiitrary  to  what  she 
thinks  them  to  b( .  And  here,  again,  1 
am  now  and  th<n,  but  not  often,  too 
hard  for  her. — And  how? — You  guess, 
my  Ludy.  —  Need  I  say,  thai  it  is  by  pro- 
po'^ini:  ihe  very  contrary  to  what  I  wis'h  ; 
— but  so  much  for  King  Log  and  his; 
frog.  How  apt  are  we  to  bring  in  our 
own  feeling'-,  by  head  and  shoulders,  as 
the  saying  is,  when  we  are  led  to  it  by 
cases  either  similar  or  opposite  to  our 
own  ! 

But  one  word  more  of  the  gentleman, 
if  you  please.  He  may  already,  if  not 
confoundedly  tired  of  beauty  (sameness 
is  a  confoumled  thing  to  a  lover  of  va- 
riety) be  growing  prudent :  since,  1  am 
told,  that  he  begins  to  think  of  retirint^ 
somewhere,  in  order  to  save  expense. 

I  was  sure  your  Lad)s!iip  would  be 
pleased  with  the  generosity  of  mv  hero, 
as  shewn  in  the  two  letters  1  sent  you. 
You  blame  me  for  not  thinking  of  pub- 
lishincr  in  my  liie-time.  You  deny  mo 
assistance;  you  depend  upon  the  poor  old 
woman's  blinking  fight  ;  yet  I  wish  I  had 
had  the  flash  ot  your  torch  to  light  me. 
If,  in  boisterous  weather  a  flambeau  will 
not  stand  it,  what  can  a  rush  light  do  ? 

Your  Ladyship  asks  me  if  I  would  pub- 
lish, if  my  writing  ladies  would  give  me 
CHcii  a  letter?  Remember,  say  you, 
"  that  we  have  you  in  our  power."  Well, 
Madam  !  then  you  v.ill  allow  me  to  stop 
till  you  (\o. 

Tell  you  sincnrfiy,  which  do  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  men  or  women,  have 
the  greatest  trials  of  patience,  and  which 
bears  them  the  best?  You  mean,  you 
say,  from  one  sex  to  the  other  oniy?  — 
What  a  question  is  here.  Which  ?  why 
women,  to  be  sure.  Man  is  an  animil 
that  mu'^t  bustle  in  the  worhi,  go  abroad, 
converse,  nght  battles,  encounter  otlnj 
dangers  of  sea«,  winds.  »\u\  I  know  not 
what,  in  order  to  protect,  provide  for. 
maintain,  in  case  an  I  plenty,  women. 
Bravery,  anger,  fierceness,  occasional. v, 
are  made  familiar  to  them.  They  buffet, 
and  are  buli'eteii  by  the  world  ;  are  im- 
patient and  uncontrolable.  '1  hey  talk  of 
honour,  and  run  their  heads  against  stone 
walls,  to  make  g(5od  their  pretensions  to 
it  ;  and  often  (piaricl  v.ith  one  another, 
and  tight  <iuels,  upon  any  <'ihvr  si'liv 
thing  I'lat  happens  to  raise  tlic-ir  tho'ei  ; 
with  their  shadows^  if  you  pi.-ase. 

Wh;iu 
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"While  \voirn::i  are  meek,  passive,  i;ood 
creatures,  who,  used  to  stay  at  honu-,  S'Ct 
their  maixis  at  work,  and.  tDrmerly  iheiii- 
•clves — get  their  h-^uises  in  order,  to  re- 
ceive, comfort,  oblige,  giw;  joy  to,  their 
liercc,  fighting,  biisllinfr,  active  protec- 
tors, providers,  niaintainers — divert  him 
vilh  pretty  pug's  tricks,  til!  him  soft  tales 
of  love,  and  of  who  and  who's  togeiher, 
aiiti  what  has  been  done  in  his  absence — - 
bring  to  him  little  master,  so  like  his  own 
dear  j  apa,  and  little  pretty  miss,  a  soft, 
sweet,  smiling  soul,  with  her  sampler  in 
her  hand,  so  like  what  her  meek  mamma 
was  at  her  years  !  And  with  these  dif- 
ferences in  education,  nature,  employ- 
ments, your  Ladyship  asks,  whether  the 
man  or  the  woman  bears  more  from  each 
other?  Has  the  more  patience?  Dearest 
lady!  how  can  you  be  so  tevere  upon 
your  own  sex,  yet  seem  to  persuade 
voqrself  that  you  are  defending  tbem  ? 

Wliat  you  say  of  a  lover's  pressing  his 
mistress  to  a  declaration  of  her  love  for 
him,  i?  sweetly  pretty,  and  very  just; 
but,  let  a  man  pre=.s  as  he  will,  if  the 
lady  answers  him  rather  by  her  obliging 
.manners  than  in  words,  she  will  leave 
herself  something  to  declare,  and  she 
>vill  lind  herself  rather  more  than  less  re- 
-pecled  for  it  :  such  is  the  nature  of 
man  ! — A  man  hardly  ever  presumes  to 
press  a  lady  to  make  this  declaration, 
but  v\hen  he  thinks  himself  sure  of  her. 
lie  uiges  her,  therefore,  lo  add  lo  his 
own  constquvnce;  and  hopes  to  quit 
scores  with  her,  when  he  returns  love 
tor  live,  and  favour  for  favour:  and 
thus  '«  draws  the  tender-hearted  soul  to 
"  professions  which  she  is  often  up- 
''  braidetl  for  ull  her  life  alter,"  says 
your  Ladyship.  Hut  these  must  be  the 
most  ungenerous  of  men.  All  I  would 
•suppose,  is,  that  pride  and  triumph  is 
tlie  meaning  of  the  urgency  for  a  decla- 
ration which  pride  and  triumph  make  a 
man  think  unnecessary;  and  perhaps  to 
know  ho>v  far  he  may  go,  and  be  within 
allowed  compa'-s.  A  vvou)an,  who  is 
brought  to  own  her  love  to  tWe  man, 
must  act  accofdinglv  towards  him  ;  must 
be  more  indulgent  to  him;  nu:st,  in  a 
word,  abate  of  her  own  significance,  and 
add  to  his.  And  have  you  never  seen  a 
man  strut  upon  the  occasion,  and  how 
tJime  ami  bashful  a  woman  b^oks  after 
she  liiUi  submitted  to  make  the  acknow 
Icilgement?  The  beliM-i'iur  of  each  to 
fhv  other,  upon  it  and   aflcv  it.  justilic-s 


the  caution  to  the  sex,  which  I  would 
never  have  a  woman  forget — always  to 
leave  tQ  herself  the  power  of  granting 
something;  yet  her  denials  may  be  so 
managed  as  to  be  more  attractive  than 
her  compliances.  Women,  Lovelac* 
say;,  and  he  pretends  to  know  them,  are 
fond  of  ardours;  but  ther«  is  an  end  of 
them  when  a  lover  is  secure.  He  can 
then  look  about  him,  and  be  occasional- 
ly, if  not  indifferent,  unpuncfual,  and 
delight  in  being  n»issed,  expected,  and 
called  to  tender  account,  for  his  careless 
absences  ;  and  he  will  be  less  arid  le^s 
solicitous  ;.-bout  giving  god  icasons  for 
them,  as  she  is  more  and  moie  desirous 
of  his  company.  l*oor  tool  !  lie  h<^s 
brought  her  to  own  that  she  loves  hini  : 
and  will  ihe  not  bear  with  the  man  she 
loves  ?  She,  herself,  as  I  have  observed, 
will  think  she  must  act  consistc ntl  ,•  witl^ 
her  tleclaration  ;  and  he  will  plead  that 
declaration  in  his  favour,  let  his  neglitt^ 
or  slights  he  what  they  will.  Your's,  dc. 


LETTER     CCXXXIL 
Lad^i  Bradskaigh  to  Mr.  Ric/iardson, 

January  3,    1 151. 
T  HOPE  I  shall  never  be  more  angry  vvitli^ 

my  valuable  correspondejit  than  1  ap- 
peared lo  be  in  my  last  letter,  thougK 
you  love  to  make  me  angry,  and  you 
know  how  vindictive  a  heart  L  have  : 
therefore  do  not  provoke  me  too  far. 
Remember,  a  woman  is  never  behind* 
hand  in  revenge  ;  and  how  do  you  think 
1  mean  to  complete  il  ?•  even  by  keeping 
my  temper.  If  thai  does  not  vex  you,  I 
know  nothing  that  will. 

You  ask,  ''  how  could  I  sting,  and  he 
"so  gracious  in  the  saipe  sentence?" 
Why,  because  I  expected  something  in 
answer  that  would  please  me,  and  I  was 
not  disappointed.  May  i  never  want  a 
sting  to  draw  such  honey  from  your  pen. 

Can  1,  do  1,  "  engage  your  delight 
"  with  your  attention  ?"  INJay  I  ever  do 
so  ;  and,  1  vvill  take  upon  me  to  say,  I 
shall  never  owe  you  a  grain  on  tbat 
score. 

Do  you  really  think.  Sir,  thnt  "pre- 
"  rogative  from  your  sex  to  our's,  early 
"  exerted  iu  the  married  state,  will  sinK 
*•  most  women  into  mere  humble  passive 
"  wives?"  How  is  this,  "if  he  sets 
"  out  nghl  ?"— Riiiht  I  right !  do  yQU 
■^  call 
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call  it?  Mncl)  rlipends  upon  ths  vari- 
ous  tfinpers  on  Ipotli  sulcs.  Withovit  be- 
ing a  vi.xen,  iiiilet  H,  a  woman  may  bi-havc 
Avitli  dignity,  and  witli  duty,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  desj.pi^-e  the  man  who  is  mean 
fnoui^h  to  remind  her  of  liis  prciogative, 
and  that  she  is  his  vas. .  . .  — What  is  the 
.Uijlv  ^^crd  ? — I  <lo  not  understand  it. — 
W'liy  will  you  write  Greek  to  tlie  un- 
learned ?  And  ignorant  1  may  remain  ; 
for  the  man  whose  happy  wife  I  am,  as 
he  never  has  explained  it,  would  not  wil- 
lingly do  it,  were  I  to  ask  him.  Insolent 
bravery, however,  is  plainEnglish,and  very 
properly  applied.  You  have  "  too  often 
*'  observed  (too  often,  indeed,  if  ever) 
''  that  fear  as  well  as  love  is  necessary, 
"  on  the  lady's  part,  to  make  wedlock 
"  happy."  1  deny  not  that  you  may- 
have  observed,  that  a  man,  by  setting  out 
liglit  or  wrong,  by  insolent  bravery,  and 
a,  high  opinion  of  himself,  may  make  fear 
pecessary  :  nevertheless,  it  is  a  necessUy 
of  his  own  creating,  and  aot  from  the 
liature  of  woman. 

What  wquld  have  become  of  me,  had  I 
married  a  man  who  would  have  endea- 
voured to  lay  me  under  that  necessity  ? 
Endt-avoured,  I  say  ;  f(.r  the  bravest,  and 
jlhe  most  insolent  of  your  insolent  sex, 
could  never  have  brought  me  to  it.  I  am 
such  a  vixen,  that,  if  I  loved  my  hus- 
band, I  could  not  fear  him.  A  governor, 
a  parent,  a  master,  I  could  love,  fear, 
and  honour,  at  the  same  time  ;  but  to  my 
husband,  myself,  I  must  be  all  love,  no 
mixture  of  fear ;  certain  haU'ed  would 
attend  it. 

How  can  it  be  said,  what  would  be  the 
way  with  most  women  ?  Where  there  are 
variety  of  ten  pers,  there  ought  to  be,a,nd 
you  have  the  power  to  use,  variety  of 
methods.  But  prerogative  is  the  word,  and 
insolence  the  motive;  whilst  we  have  no 
choice;  submission,  submission  for  ever, 
or  we  are  vixens,  perverse  opposers,  re- 
bels lo  our  sovereigns,  to  our  tyrants — 
too  often  synonimous  terms.  And  yet,  I 
will  so  far  allow  your  observation,  that 
some  of  us  dp  seem  to  submit  with  pha- 
sure  to  these  sovereigns  :  but  then,  i-n  my 
way  of  thinking,  it  must  be  a  submission 
of  love,   to   be  called  happy  in    the  least 

degree;  not  a  dispirited  fear,  like  a 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  Greek  uord  ? 
I  have  a  notion  it  is  soinetliiiig  like  servi- 
tude :  O,  ay  ;  '  Love,  serve,  honour,  and 
'  obey.'  No  fear,  thopgh,  is  mentioned  ; 
ihunk  God,  for  that  ;  siuce,  if  there  had, 


I  should  certainly  have  broke  my  mar- 
riage vow,  one  way  or  the  other.  There 
!s  something  of  chaste  conversation  cou- 
f  led  with  fear,  but  it  is  no  command. 

Surely,  no  woman  of  common  sense 
could  bo  "convinced  the  sooner,  for  .'i 
"  man's  obstinacy"  in  using  her  ill;  or 
think  him  "  more  a  man"  for  being  a 
tyrant.  A  fool,  a  brute,  may  be  a  ty- 
rant ;  and,  if  a  woman  is  not  of  the 
same  silly  stamp,  she  must  despise  him, 
however  he  may  have  brought  her  lo  a 
seeming  easiness.  We  have  nothing  else 
for  it,  when  a  man  is  resolved.  But  then 
you  cannot  call  it  making  wedlock  hap- 
py:  hell,  indeed,  irir;  this  world's  hell, 
I  call  it.  There  are,  who  expect  their 
wives  to  love,  serve,  honour,  and  obey, 
only  because  they  have  vowed  so  to  do; 
but  what  men  are  they  ?  Amd  what 
woman  could  value  such  from  her  heart, 
or  be  happy  with  such  a  man  r— "When 
love  is  reciprocal,  sweet  is  the  bondage, 
and  easy  the  yoke;  where  that  is,  no- 
thing is  wanting;  for  ever  banished  be 
fear,  the  bane  of  happiness  in  every 
shape;  at  least  with  one  of  my  temper. 
We  may  be  fond  of  power,  and  it  is  often 
our  own  fault  that  we  have  not  enough 
of  it :  a  woman  that  can  seem  to  despise 
it,  may  have  it  to  satiety.  And  what 
does  this  argue?  You  perverse  souls, 
what  does  it  araue  ? 

I  do  believe.  Sir,  you  have  as  good  a 
wife  as  any  man  "  need  to  wish  for;"  and 
yet — What  would  you  say  .''  Nay,  you 
liave  said.      I    will    tell,     I  am  resolved. 

i\Irs.  R n,  he  says  you  are  a  mistress 

of  contradiction.  In  close  argument,  vou 
give  him  to  understand  that  vou  think 
your  judgment  superior  ;  that,  when  you 
have  brought  him  to  declare  his  wishes, 
you  at  once  resolve  to  act  directly  oppo- 
site. Are  t.'u-se  things  so?  I'ositivelv, 
they  are  not.  I  cannot  believe  it,  in- 
deed. Sir.  I  am  very  sure  you  would 
not  utter  a  falsehood,  black  or  whit*  ; 
nt-vertheless,  1  cannot  believe  it.  'J'here 
is  some  misconstruction;  some  words,  or 
tone  of  voice,  wrong  understood  ;  mis- 
takes on  one  side  or  the  other  :  but,  in 
short,  she  appears  to  me  giossly  abused. 
And  yet  that  cannot  be,  by  the  man  in 
whom  is  no  abuse.  I  know  not  how  lo 
behave  between  you  :  if  I  t;.ke  her  piut, 
she  will  quarrel  with  me,  I  am  sure;  and 
it  I  take  your's,  so  will  you  too.  The 
third  person  m  matrimonial  disputes  a'- 
wHys  comes  off  the  worst.     So  (iod    bUs> 

you 
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you  both!  and  I  advise  you  to ^o  on  in 
the  same  way,  lest  you  should  change  for 
the  worse. 

Have  you  but  7ww  found  out  the  way 
to  make  me  an  advocate  for  my  sex?  You 
forget,  Sir,  the  same  thing  has  happened 
before.  1  believe  we  have  both  owned 
that  we  love  a  little  contradiction,  as  a 
spur  to  each  other.  So  I  am  not  only 
like  "my  wifo,"  but  like  my  wife's  hus- 
band. In  short,  and  seriously,  we  are 
.nil  like  one  another,  in  some  degree  : — 
if  faults  \vc  have,  wt  had  them  from  you. 
I  know  a  gentleman,  who,  when  he  was 
speaking  ui  any  one  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  born  of  wicked  parents,  always 
said,  *'  1  have  no  opinion  of  him  ;  he  is 
.♦'  made  of  bad  stuti."  And  this  puts  me 
in  mind  of  our  original,  the  fih,  the  rib  ! 
And  there's  a  bone  for  you  to  pick  !  Par- 
don the  pun,  and  pertness. 

No,  Sir,  I  cannot  hope  that  what  I 
have  said  will  amount  to  a  proof  of  wo- 
men's superiority,  in  goodness,  to  men  ; 
any  more  than  I  hope  for  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  it  without  a  proof.  Never- 
theless, as  you  have  more  power,  and  do 
very  often  abuse  that  power,  we,  without 
doubt,  have  more  to  bear  from  you,  than 
you  from  us.  Without  doubt,  I  say  ; 
heeause  vou  cannot  make  me  believe 
otherwise. 

And  have  I,  do  you  think,  *' been  severe 
**  upon  my  own  sex,  yet  seem  to  persuade 
♦'  m\self  tliHt  1  was  defending  them  ?'' 

^Vhat  a  blundering  brain  have  I !  For 
ever  producing  dirt  to  be  thrown  in  my 
own  lace!  'Ihongh,  please  to  hold  your 
liand  a  little,  for  I  am  not  yet  sensible  of 
what  you  accuj'C  me.  If  any  being  but 
man  could  speak,  1  would  allow  that  be- 
ing to  talk  of  womcH's  consciences. 

I  once  hiid  sonu'  small  acquaintance 
wit!)  Lord  Orrery,  at  tlie  lime  when  he 
ivas  in  disgrace  with  his  father,  his  doat- 
ing  father,  as  you  giMUly  term  him — for 
he  had  not  so  just  an  excuse  as  dotage, 
for  his  behaviour  to  his  so;i. 

Your's,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXXXin. 

Mr.  llicliardion  (o  Lach/  Bradshaigh. 

North  PJnd,  Feb.  C3,  f'jl. 

IK>-F,w  that  I  should  provoke  my  dear 
c<.rr(''P"t'dent,    by   what    I  wrote    of 
rwtii's  ♦cliiii;'  <nit  right  in  the  marriage 


warfare ;  of  governing  by  fear ;  of  pre- 
rogative early  exerted  ;  and  such  like 
strange  assertions.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
you  will  be  pleased  to  recollect  to  whom 
all  this  jargon  is  owing.  Is  it  not  to  Lddy 
B.  herself?     Look  back,  Madam,  for  the 

occasion,  which  was  our  friend 's 

nuptials;  and  what  a  passive,  lame  soul, 
you  supposed  his  wife  must  be,  if  ihc 
wished  to  be  happy.  On  this,  my  in- 
dignation arose  against  tyrants ;  and  I 
gave  it  as  my  opinion,  that  such  would 
be  much  more  likely  to  be  observed,  than 
the  kind,  good-natured  husband,  who 
made  it  his  study  to  oblige  his  uife:  and 
angry,  very  angry,  was  I,  against  such 
of  the  sex,  as  would,  either  way,  give  rea- 
son for  the  observation.  Had  I  not  been 
a  lover  of  your  wayward  sex,  1  should 
not  have  been  so  warm  igainst  them  av 
you  take  it  1  was. 

Your  Ladyship  very  happily  expresses 
yourself,  when  you  SHy,  "  a  governor,  a 
"  parent,  a  mnstcr,  1  ceuld  love,  fear, 
"  and  honour,  at  the  same  time  :  but.  to 
'•  my  hu>band,  myself,  I  must  be  a!i  love, 
"  no  mixture  of  fear ;  certain  hatred 
"  would  attend  it.'^  A  husband  was  for- 
merly thought  a  governor  ;  you  have 
heard  or  read  that  he  was  called  master  : 
he  is  dearer  than  a  pijrent,  and  nearer 
too.  Be  pleased  to  tell  me,  Madam,  why 
fear  should  mingle  with  your  love  to  an 
indulgent  parent,  and  produce  hatred  to 
a  husband  ?  Will  you  be  pleased  to  shew 
me  in  what  the  two  starts  of  fear,  if  two 
sorts  there  be,  difler?  As  to  the  words 
myself,  my  husband,  myself,  they  ha\-e 
a  pretty  sound  with  them;  but  they  will 
be  found  very  separable  words.  hi 
short,  that  the  solemn  office  that  has 
made  them  one  flesh,  has  not  been  able, 
even  in  very  material  cases,  to  make 
them  one  spirit;  and,  when  they  differ, 
if  there  be  not  a  fear  of  offending,  Gou 
help  them  !  God  help  ilic  wi/sel/! 

"  While  they  behold  their  chaste  con- 
"  versation,  coupled  with  fear."  Th;it 
te:\t  had  like  to  have  overturned  all  your 
Ladyship's  reasoning;  and  how  came 
you  otT?  Prettily  enough;  because  jou 
were  resolved  to  com.c  off,  and  could  ea- 
sily convince  yourself.  It  is  no  com- 
mand, say  you.  But,  Madam,  it  is  al- 
most as  bad  for  your  argument,  for  it  is 
a  supposed  unquestionable  duty:  yet  I 
plead  not  for  fear.  My  maxim  is  love, 
all  love  ;  and  yet,  wlu-n  a  woman  is  used 
to  it,  she  expects  it,  and  so  cor.siflers  it 
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not  cither  as  n  raiify  or  an  ohligation. 
'I'lie  man  is  a  qviiet,  gDUfl-iiatuKi  cii-aturc, 
and  loves  his  peacf,  and  so  Is  loving  Jur 
his  own  sake.  Strange  huniiliiy  lliat, 
which  will  make  a  woman  think  that  siie 
can  repay  tht  obligation  hy  her  acci-pt- 
anceotit!  One  thing,  however,  Madam, 
let  me  tell  yon,  that,  in  all  our  arguments 
of  this  nature,  I  will  not  allow  you  to  look 
at  home,  and  determine  by  yourself. 
You  can  know  nothing  of  the  world,  nnr 
of  the  argumt'iit,  if  you  form  your  con- 
clusions upon  the  conduct  cf  a  single 
pair. 

And  when  I  have  mentioned  my  wife 
and  her  nii/scIf,  it  is  not  that  1  would  re- 
flect upon  her,  as  either  designing  to  be 
contradictory,  or  as  being  unusually  so. 
No,  JMadam,  she  fails  into  it  naturally, 
ai?  I  may  say,  and  »s  if  she  could  not  help 
it.  And  as  her  mi/sclj  zXwdyA  prefaces  his 
requests  as  if  he  would  take  her  compli- 
ances as  favours,  he  often  finds  it  is  but 
asking  for  a  denial  ;  and  why  ?  Because 
she  would  demonstrate  that  she  has  a<> 
great  an  aversion  to  the  word  fear  as  the 
best  of  her  sex  ;  and  hesitates  not  lo  op- 
pose, as  an  argument  of  her  fortitude  and 
independence  of  will.  But  what  will  you, 
who  are  so  vehement  against  the  word  and 
thing,  fear,  say,  if  I  should  assert,  that 
there  cannot  be  love  without  fear  !  You 
say,  you  could  fear  a  parent,  yet  honour 
and  love  that  parent;  1  would  rather,  me- 
thiriks,  be  the  father  than  the  husband  of 
the  woman,  who  could  not  fear  me  with 
the  same  sort  of  fear  that  she  could  shew 
to  a  fond  and  indulgent  parent.  And 
there,  to  return  yoar  Ladyship's  words, 
is  a  bone  for  you  to  pick ! 

I  do  not  perfectly  understand  you, 
JMadam,  in  the  following  sentence:  "  We 
"  may  be  fond  of  power ;  and  it  is  often 
*'  our  own  fault  that  we  have  not  enough 
*'  of  it.  A  woman  that  can  seem  to  de- 
**  spise  it,  may  have  it  to  satiety.  And 
"  what  does  this  argue?  You  perverse 
*'  souls,  what  does  it  argue  f" 

Again,  your  Ladyship  is  a  little  unin- 
telligible: — "If  faults  we  have  (as  if 
'  you  made  a  question  of  it,  JMadam  !) 
"  we  have  them  from  you. — And  this 
"  puts  me  in  mind  of  our  original ;  the 
**  rib,  the  rib."  I  thought  it  was  Eve 
that  gave  the  man  the  apple.  I  have  not 
my  Bible  at  hand  :  but  1  think  I  remem- 
ber some  such  words  as  these  of  an  apostle: 
'*  Adam  was  not  deceived  ;  but  the  wo- 
•*  manj   being  deceived,  was  in  the  trans- 


"  gression."  -"  You  have  more  (o  hear 
Tc  ''""\,  "'*'_>  ""  say,  than  we  have  from 
"  you." — To  tiiis  1  wrote  laradv  in  mv 
last.  ^  ^ 

You  have  not,  Madam,  a  blundering 
brain  :  and  1  hope  I  have  not  thrown  diu 
in  my  c<jrrespondenL's  face. 

Your  Ladyship  dares  me  to  stop  in  mv 
new  woik  t  You  give  me  leave  to  SL(»p. 
Your  challenge',  perhaps,  comes  in  a  cri 
Ileal  time  ;  for  I  am  at  a  part,  that  it  is 
four  chances  to  one  1  shall  not  be  able 
to  g(.-t  over.  You  cannot  imagine  how 
many  dillicult  situations  I  have  involved 
myself  in.  Entanglement,  and  extrica- 
tion, and  re-entanglement,  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  as  the  day  the  nif^ht  ; 
and  now  the  few  fiiends  who  have  seen 
what  I  have  written,  doubt  not  but  I 
am  stuck  fast.  And,  indeed,  1  think  so 
myself. 

I  have  read  through  Lord  Orrery's  His- 
tory of  Swift.  I  greatly  like  it.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  telling  my  Lord  himself 
so,  in  Mr.  Millar",  shop,  and  of  thanking 
him  for  the  pleasure  he  had  given  me.  Me 
returned  the  compliment,  in  relation  to 
Clarissa  ;  and,  having  heard  of  my  new 
design,  was  inquisitive  about  it.  'I'hough 
my  Lord  is  really  in  his  person  and  beha- 
viour, as  well  as  in  his  writings,  an  ami- 
able man,  I  join  with  yuur  Ladyship 
most  cordially  in  ail  you  say  of  the  au- 
thor, of  the  Dean,  and  of 'the  Dean  ^ 
ravage  behaviour  to  his  unhap]iy  wife,  am! 
Vanessa  ;  as  it  is  of  a  piece  with  all  thoso 
ol  Ilia  writings,  in  which  he  endeavours  l>. 
debase  the  human,  and  to  raise  above  it 
the  brutal  nature.  I  cannot  think  so 
hardly  as  some  do  of  Lord  Orrery's;  ob- 
servation ;  that  the  fearful  deprivation,  ■■ 
which  reduced  him  to  a  state  henealli 
that  of  the  merest  animal,  seemed  to  l.c; 
a  punishment  that  had  terrible  justice 
in  it. 

Why  will  you  so  ungratefully  depreci- 
ate a  pen  and  a  judgment  that  every  one,- 
to  whom  i  have  read  detached  parts  of 
your  favours  to  me,  ai^mires?  Take  care. 
Madam,  how  you  make  light  of  talents, 
of  which,  while  you  think  meanlv,  you 
are  not  likely  to  be  duly  thankful  for. 
Your  judgment  of  the  works  you  have 
remarked  upon  are,  by  all  who  have 
heard  me  read  them,  thought  admirablu; 
and  shew  a  heart,  as  well  as  a  head,  tor 
which  3'ou  cannot  be  too  grateful. 

1  have  not  been  able  t(i  read  any  moic 

than  the   iirst  volume  of  Amelia.       Po... 
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FielcHno;'.  I  could  not  help  telling  his 
sister,  that  I  was  equally  surprised  iit  and 
concerned  lor  his  continued  lowness.  Had 
your  l)rother,  said  I,  been  born  in  a  stable, 
or  been  a  runner  at  a  spunging-hou^c,  we 
shoulii  have  thought  him  a  genius,  ana 
wished  he  had  had  the  a(!vantiii;e  (d  a 
liberal  education,  and  ot"  being  admitted 
into  good  company  ;  but  it  is  beyond  my 
conception,  that  a  man  of  family,  and 
who  had  some  learning,  and  who  really 
is  a  writer,  should  descend  so  excessively 
low,  in  all  his  pieces.  Who  can  care 
for  any  of  his  people?  A  person  of  ho- 
nour asked  me,  the  other  day,  what  he 
could  mean,  b)'  saying,  in  his  Covent 
Garden  Journal,  that  he  had  toliowed 
Homer  and  Virgil,  in  his  Amelia,  I  an- 
swered, that  he  was  justified  in  sayirg 
so,  because  lie  must  mean  Cotton's  Vir- 
gil Travestied;  where  the  women  are 
drabs,  and  the  men  scoundrels. 

Youi's,  Szc, 


LETTER     CCXXXIV. 

Mr,  lUchardson  to  Lady  Brad^haigh. 

April  22,  \'ib2. 
A  SENTIMENT,  my  dear  and  good 
■^^  Lady  Bradshaigh,  may  not  be  ab- 
solutely unexceptionable;  and  yet  be  very 
happil)  expressed.  My  meaning  and 
niy  words  agreed,  when  I  wrote,  that 
you  very  htippily  expressed  yourself  on 
the  subject  of  love  and  (ear,  as  ajiplica- 
ble  to  a  parent  and  a  luisbanil. 

But  you  are  at  a  loss  how  to  make  me 
understand  you  as  to  the  two  sorts  of 
fear  which  )  ou  want  to  distingui>l),  the 
one  to  a  parent,  the  other  to  a  husband. 
Awe,  the  word  awe,  is  ba)>pily  thought 
of  by  your  Ladyship.  "  Are  v>e  not 
*'  bred  up  x^ith  awe  to  a  parent  ?  (you 
"  ask).  Certainly,  say  you;  and  it  is 
*'  often  created  by  our  being  sensible  we 
**  are  liable  to  be  corrected."  ijo,  Ma- 
dam, a  wife  (and  who  is  perfect?  who 
wants  not  some  correction?)  having  no 
gppiehension  of  being  corrected,  of  be- 
ing chidden,  therefore,  cannot  fear  her 
husband,  as  when  a  child  she  could 
a  parent!  You  have  most  charmingly 
strengthen»'d  my  argument  :  I  thank 
you.  Madam.  Did  I  not  say,  that  a 
mixture  of  fear  with  the  love  was  neces- 
>arv  to  make  an  (;b!igMi2   wife?    And   do 


3"bu  not  hint,  that,  if  tl.>e  wife  had  the 
same  motive  for  it  as  the  child  had,  fea* 
of  rebuke,  of  chastisement,  of  correc- 
tion, (hy  which  1  mean  not  stripes,  you 
may  be  sure — indulgent  parents  maintain 
not  their  authority  by  stripes,)  tho  hus- 
band might  l)e  entitled  to  the  same  kind 
of  awe  that  the  ]iarent  was  ;  and  it  would 
be  i;o  discredit  to  the  grown-up  woman, 
the  wife,  to  be  as  much  afraid  of  offending 
a  kind,  a  good  husband,  as,  when  a  child, 
she  was  oi' offending  a  kind,  an  indulgent 
parent  ?  1  was  not  wrong,  therefore,  I 
think,  when  I  asked  your  Ladyship  why 
fear  should  mingle  with  your  love  of  an 
indulgent  parent,  (for  that  was  the  parent 
I  meant,  and  not  the  severe  one,)  and  pro- 
duce hatred  to  a  husband  ?  You  will 
answer  n"je  as  above.  Your  Ladyship 
knows  your  ansuer.  The  wife  has  no 
apprehension  of  being  corrected  ;  if  chid- 
den, she  can  chide  again.  Nor,  as  your 
Li'.dyship  seems  to  have  proved,  was  I 
much  out  of  the  way,  when  1  observed, 
from  what  your  Ladyship  said  of  the 
temper  of  your  then  lately-married 
friend,  though  I  said  it  with  indignation 
against  such  tyrant  husbands,  that  such 
would  be  much  more  likely  to  be  observed, 
tiian  the  kind,  good-nalured  man,  vho 
n'ade  it  his  study  to  oblige  his  wife.  Upon 
the  whole,  if  your  Ladvship  will  give  me 
leave,  I  will  assert,  that  there  i.ardly  can 
be  love  without  fear — fear  of  oOVnding. 
Ami  I  repeat,  "  that  1  would  rather  be 
"  thp  father  than  tlie  husband  of  the 
"  woman  who  could  ni«t  fear  me  with  t!ie 
"  same  sort  of  fear  that  she  could  shew 
"  to  a  fond  and  indulgent  parent."  \Vhy, 
Madam,  I  can,  on  the  same  motives,  fear 
my  Wife:  but,  lam  not  sure,  good  crea- 
ture, good  wife,  as  she  reuily  is,  that  I 
have  shewn  my  prudence  in  letting  her 
see  my  fear. 

But  you  say  that  the  woman  is  under 
no  obligation  to  her  husband  for  his  love, 
provided  she  loves.  With  all  my  heart. 
Madam;  I  will  not  make  distinctions  ;  I 
will  not  say  that  there  is  a  merit  in  the- 
man's  love  to  a  single  object,  on  a  suppo- 
sition that  the  law  of  nature  discourages 
iiot  polygamy,  and  that  the  law  of  God 
no  where  in  his  word  condemns  it.  No, 
I  will  not ;  because  the  law  of  his  country 
ought  to  determine  him.  Why,  why, 
would  your  Ladyship  throw  out  bones  for 
so  spiteful,  so  vengeful,  a  man  to  pick  ? 
But  may  I  not  ask,  that,  if  the  man  who 
Iove>^,  loves  ior  his  own  i-akf,  whether  the 
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woman  who  loves,  loves  not  also  tlie  man     and  for  stlf-exaltatioii  sake.     In  some  of 

chiefly  for  licr's  ?     Yes,  iays  your  Lady-     Iiis    orations,    what   is   called    his    vshe- 

ship,  methinks;  and   so  the  obligation  is     incnce,    (but    really   is   too   often   insult 

,     equal  :   so  be  it.  and     ill-manners,)    S)    transports     him. 

Want    of    p.^rspicuity  is   not    by  any     that  a  modern  pleader,  and  yet  these  are 

means  the  fault  of  your  Ladyship's  writ-     often    intolerably  abusive,  would   not   be 

ing:    yet    I    really    did    not    take    your     heard,   if  he  were  to  take  the  like  free - 

meaning  in  the  passas^e   relating  to  the     <lonis.     This  difference,    however,    ou"ht 

power  that  women   might    have   if  they     to  be  mentioned,    to   the  honour  of  t^he 

sought  it.      1  meant  not   in  that  place  to     antient  ;    he  generally,   I  believe,   bein" 

provoke  you,  dearly  as  I  sometimes  love     governed  by  the  justice  of  his  cause.  Tnc 

to  try  to  make  you  angry  with  me,  which     moderns  too  seldom  regard  that  at  all  • 

yet  1  never  could  do,  though  I  have  very,     and  care  for  nothing  but  their  fees.     But 

very  often,  deserved  your  anger.     Thus     after  all,    Cicero's   constitutional    faults 

you  explain  yourself:  seem  to  be  vanity  and  cowardice.     Great 

"You   said,  we   were  dear   lovers    of    geniuses  seldom  have  «»?(;// faults. 

•'power.    .1    did    not    deny    it;     and    I  You  have  seen,  I  presume,  Dr.  Middle- 

"  thought  it  our  own  fault  that  we  had     ton's  Life  of  Cicero.     It  is  a  line  piece  • 

"  not  enough  of  it."     And  have  not  your     but   the  Doctor,     I    humbly  think,    has 

sex  here  in  England  enough  of  it  ?     That     played  the  panegyrist,  in  some  places  ia 

fault  is  letting  you  see  we  are  fond  of  it.     it,  rather  than   the  historian.     The  pre- 

Bless  me.    Madam,  should  we  not  feel  it,     sent   laureat's  performance  on  the  same 

if  we  did  not  see  it?  "For  which  reason,     subject,  of  which  Dr.  Middleton's  is  the 

"such  is  your  priile,  you  will  not  allow     foundation,  is  a  spirited  and  pretty  piece, 

"  us  any,  if  you  can  help  it,"   adds  your     He  makes  his  observations  on  the  charac- 

Ladyship.     If  we   can  help  it  !   that   is     ter  of  Cicero,   not  by  controverting  any 

power  with  a    vengeance,  which  a  wife     point  with  the  Doctor;    but,  takinc  for 

e.Ncrts,  and  a  iiuiband  cannot  help  him-     granted,  as   if  he  had   no  other  lights, 

self.  every  thing  that  the  Doctor  advances  iu 

"  Again  unintelligible  (says your  Liidv-     his  favour. 

"ship!     Fie  upon  you.)     NVhy  we  have         You  greatly  oblige  me,  Madam,  when- 

"  faults  ;  1  made  no  (juestion  of  it.   How     ever  you  give  me  your  observations  upor» 

"should  we  be  faultless,  considering  our     what  you  read.     Cicero  was  a  prodii'y. 

"original.?     Was    not   woman    made  of    ILs  works,  his  genius,  will  be  admired  to 

"  man?    From  whence,  then,  our  faults  r"     the  end  of  time.    But  he  was  the  "reatest 

But,  Madam,   be  so  good  as  to  consider,     the  grossest  lover,  courter  of  adulation, 

that  man,  at  the  tiu^^e  woman  was  formed     ai^l  one  of  the  greatest  dastards,  that  ever 

out  of  his  rib,  was  in  a  state  of  innocence,     lived.     Yet,  in    the   former   quality,  he 

He  had   not  fallen.     The  devil   had  need     f^'ly  spoke  out  what  many  others  mean. 

of  u  helper:   he  soon   found  one  in  Eve,     He  was  fond  of  glory;  he  could  not  but 

But,  if  I   maybe   forgiven   for  a  kind  of     be  conscious  of  his  very  great  talents.     I 

puD,  you  seem  to  think,  Madam,  that  the     ha.\e  often  quarrels,  arising  in  my  mind, 

faults  of  men  lie  in  the   flesh  ;  the  faults     against  the  afilctation  of  some  ingenious 

of  women    are  deeper — they   lie  in    the     moderns,  who  are  always  seeking  to  dis- 

bonc.     I  believe  you  have  hit  upon  it.      I     claim  merits,  which,  where  they  inearnest, 

love   to   provoke  you,   it   is  true;   but  I     their  modesty  would  not  permit  them  to. 

also  love  to  agiee  with  your  L;id\  ship,  in     publish    to  the  world    as  they  do  in  the 

material  articles,   'i'he  dift'erence  between     treatises    which    they    give    the    public. 

us,  in  this  point,  is,   that   1  ccnfirm    by     There  may  be  a  manly  sensibility,  surely, 

experience  what  you  advance  only  from     expressed,    which   yet  may    shew,     that 

conjecture;  for,  unless  you  look  out  of     though  the  author  of  a  work,  or  the  per- 

yourself,    how  should  you  know  that  wo-     former  of   a  good    action,    is   tolerably 

men's  faults  lie  so  deep  that  they  must  be     skilled  in  his  subject,  or  can  take  delight 

unformed,  and    new   made  up  again,  to     in    his  beneticence;  yet    that  he   is   not 

amend  them  ?  proud  of  understanding  or  doing  what  he 

llie   fault  of  the  great  author,  whose     ought  to  understand  or  do,  if  he  pretends 

letters  to  his  friend  you  have  been  read-     to  write  or  to  act.     I  am  not  a  little  em- 

iiig,  is,  that  Tully  is  wholly  concerned  for     barrassed  in  my  new  p-ece,    (so  1  was    iu 

the  fame  of  Cicero;  and   that  for  fame     niv  two  former,)  with  the  aflectation  that 
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custom  almost  compels  one  to  be  guilty 
of: — to  make  my   characters   disclaim 
the  merits  of  the   good   they  do,  or  the 
knov.leilge    they  pretsnd    to;  and   to  be 
afraid  of  reporting  the  praises  due,  and 
given  to  them  by  others,  who  are  benefit- 
ed either  by  the  act  or  the  example,  al- 
thouf^h  the   praises  given  are  as  much  to 
the  honour  <>f  the  giver's  sensibility,  as  of 
the  receiver's.       Does  any  body  believe 
these  disclaimer?  ? — Does  not  every  body 
think  them  affected,  and  often  pharisai- 
cal  ?  and  even  their  pretences  to  modes- 
ty,   are  what  Lovelace  calls,  traps   laid 
for  praise?  yet  custtVm  exacts  them  ;  and 
who  is  ^reat   enough   to    be   above  cus- 
tom ?  I  think  I  would  wish  that  my  good 
man,  and  even   my  good  girl,  should  be 
thought  to  be  above  regarding  this  cus- 
tom.   To  receive  praise  with  a  grace,  is  a 
grace.     But  it    must  be  so  received,  as 
that   it  should  not  be  thought  to  pulTup 
or  exalt  the  person  in  his  own  opinion. 
1'he  person  praised  must  shew,  that  he  is 
sensible  he  has  done  no  more  than  his 
duty  ;  that  he  gave  not  himself  either  his 
talents,  or  his  ability  to  do  good  ;  and 
should  be   the  more  humble,    the  more 
thankful,  for  those  talents,  and    for  that 
ability.      Arrogance,    self-conceit,   must 
te  banished    his  heart.     Even  Lovelace 
can   say,  "  if  I  have  any  thing  valuable 
"  as   to   intellectuals,   those  are  not  my 
•*  own  ;  and  to  be  proud  of  what  a  man  is 
*'  answerable  for  the  abuse  of,  and  has  no 
"  merit  in  the  right  use  of,  is  to  strut,  like 
*'  the  jay,  in  a  borrowed  plumage." 

I  really  think  my  Lord  Orn-ry,  in  iiis 
Life  cf  Swift,  has  intended  to  be  laudably 
impartial.  I  have  no  notion  of  that 
friendship  which  makes  a  man  think  him- 
self obliged  to  gloss  over  the  faults  of  a 
man,  whom  he  wishes  not  to  have  great 
ones.  Is  it  not  a  strong  proof  of  the 
sacred  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  that 
the  histories  of  David,  Solomon,  audits 
other  heroes,  are  handed  down  to  us  with 
their  mixture  of  vices  and  virtues  ?  Lord 
Orrery  says  very  high  and  very  great 
things  of  Swift.  The  b^d  ones  we  knew,  in 
part,  before.  Had  he  attempted  to  whiten 
them  over,  would  it  not  have  weakened 
the  credibility  of  what  he  says  in  his 
favour  ?  I  am  told,  that  my  Lord  is 
mistaken  in  some  of  his  facts:  for  in- 
stance, in  that,  wherein  he  asserts  that 
Switt's  learning  was  a  late  acquirement. 
I  am  very  well  warranted  by  the  son  of  an 
eminent  divine,  a  prelate,  who  ^^as  for 


three  yearts  what  is  called  his  chum,  in 
the  following  account  of  that  fact :  Dr. 
Swift  niadt;  as  great  a  progress  in  his 
learning,  at  the  University  of  Dublin,  in 
his  youth,  as  any  of  his  cotemporaries  ; 
but  was  so  very  ill-natured  and  trouble- 
some, that  he  was  made  Terrmjilius,  (Sir 
Roger  will  explain  what  that  means,  if 
your  Lady^hip  is  unacquainted  with  the 
University  term,)  on  purpose  to  have  a 
pretence  to  expel  him.  He  raked  up  all 
the  scandal  against  the  Heads  of  that  Uni- 
versity that  a  severe  inquirer,  and  a  still 
severer  temper,  could  get  together  into 
his  harangue.  He  was  expelled  in  con- 
sequence of  his  abuse,  and,  having  his 
ilecessit,  afterwards  got  admitted,  at  Ox- 
ford, to  his  degrees. 

I  cannot  find  that  my  Lord  was  very- 
intimate  wiih  him.  As  from  a  man  of 
quality,  and  the  son  of  a  nobleman  who 
had  been  obnoxious  to  ministers,  no  doubt 
but  the  Dean  might  countenance  those 
professions  of  friendship  which  the  young 
Li>rd  might  be  forward  to  make  to  a  man 
who  was  looked  upon  as  the  genius  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  fashion.  But  he  could  be 
only  acquainted  with  him  in  the  decline 
ol  the  Dean's  genius. 

i\ly  Lord,  I  think,  has  partly  drawn 
censure  upon  himself,  by  a  little  piece  of 
affectation.  J\h/ friends  w'lW,  he  says,  by 
w  ay  of  preface  to  some  of  the  things  that 
the  friends  of  Swift  think  the  severest.  I 
was  a  little  disgusted,  as  I  read  it,  at  these 
ill-placed  assumpxions  of  friendship  in 
words.  I  tliuught  these  afleclations  below 
Lord  Orrery,  as  it  seemed,  by  them,  as  if 
he  was  proud  of  being  thought  of,  as  a 
friend,  by  the  man,  who,  whatever  his 
head  was,  had  not,  I  am  afraid,  near  so 
good  a  heart  as  his  own. 

Mr.  Temple,  nephew  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  and  brother  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  who  lately  died  at  Bath,  declared, 
to  a  friend  of  mine,  that  Sir  William  hired 
Swift,  at  his  first  entrance  into  the  world, 
to  read  to  him,  and  sometimes  to  be  his 
amanuensis,  at  the  rate  of  201.  a-year  and 
his  board,  which  was  then  high  prefer- 
ment to  him  ;  but  that  Sir  William  never 
favoured  him  with  his  conversation,  be- 
cause of  his  ill  qualities,  nor  allowed  him 
to  sit  down  at  table  with  him.  Swift, 
your  Ladyship  will  easily  see  by  his  writ- 
ings, had  bitterness,  satire,  moroseness, 
that  must  make  hiiu  insufferable  both  to 
equals  and  inferiors,  and  unsafe  for  his 
superiors  to  countenance.     Sir  William 
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Temple  was  a  wise  and  (lisc«?rning  man. 
He  could  easily  si-e  through  a  yduiig  tel- 
](iw  taken  into  ii  low  oHiee,  and  inclined 
to  forget  himself.  l'rob:iljly,  too,  the 
Dean  was  always  unpolite,  and  never 
could  be  a  man  ul  breeding.  Sir  William 
Temple  was  one  of  the  politest  men  of 
liis  time. 

Whoever  the  lady  be,  who  is  so  severe 
upon  Loiii  Orrery,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  .she  is  too  severe.  The  story  of  Swift's 
marriage,  auil  behaviour  to  a  worthy,  very 
worthy  wife,  I  have  been  told  long  before 
Lord  Orrery's  history  of  him  came  out. 
It  was  not,  as  the  angry  lady  charges,  a 
chimera,  but  a  certviin  truth.  And  this 
I  was  informed  of  by  a  lady  of  goodness, 
and  no  enemy,  but  to  what  was  bad  in 
Swift.  Surely  this  lady,  who  calls  my 
Liord  to  account  for  his  unchristian-like 
usage  of  a  dead  friend,  should  have 
shewn  a  little  more  of  the  ('hristian  in 
her  invectives.  Near  twenty  years  ago 
I  heard  from  a  gentleman  now  living, 
with  whom  Vanessa  lived,  or  lodged,  in 
England,  an  account  of  the  Dean's  beha- 
viour to  the  unhappy  woman,  much  less 
to  his  reputation  thnn  the  account  my 
Lord  gives  of  that  affair.  According  to 
this  gentleman's  account,  she  was  not  the 
creature  that  she  became  when  ^he  was 
in  Ireland,  whither  she  followed  him, 
and,  in  hopes  to  make  herself  an  interest 
with  his  vanity,  threw  her)^L•lf  into  glare 
and  expense;  and,  at  last,  by  disappoint- 
ment, intoahabitof  drinking,  till  giuif  and 
the  effects  of  that  vice  destroyed  her.  You 
may  gather  from  that  reallypretty  piece  of 
his,  Cadenusand  Vanessa,  how  much  he 
flattered  her,  and  that  he  took  great  pains 
to  gloss  over  lh.it  affair.  I  remember  once 
to  have  seena  little  collectionof  letlersand 
poetical  scraps  of  Swift's,  which  passed 
betv.een  him  and  Mrs.  Van  Homrigh, 
this  same  Vanessa,  which  the  bookseller 
then  told  me  were  sent  him  to  be  pub- 
lished, from  the  originals,  by  this  lady, 
in  resentment  of  his  perfidy. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  what  the  two  Doctors  you  mention 
.^ay  ol  Lord  Orrery's  Lile  of  Swift. 

Adieu,  dear  Madam,  ynir's,  &c. 


LETTER    CCXXXV. 

Mr.  Richardson  to  Lady  Bradsfiaigh> 

June  24,  1753. 
"VT'OL  R  Ladyship  is  sure  that  you  love, 
and  as  sure  that  you  do  not  fear. 
IMessmc,  Madam,  did  I  not  except,  from 
my  general  observation,  a  certain  baro- 
net and  his  lady  ? 

"  A  thoughtless  irresolute  child;"  as 
if  thoughtlessness  and  irresolution  were 
not  to  be  found  in  persons  grown  up  ! 

Tiie  wife  you  describe,  the  good,  the 
tender  wife,  who  will  never  designedly 
offend  a  good,  a  tender  husband,  is  not 
the  wife  1,  any  more  than  your  Ladyship, 
thought  of:  the  generality  of  the  sex  I 
had  in  my  view.  And  yet  I  think  the  fear 
I  meant  very  compatible  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  good,  a  tender  wife  ;  nay,  she 
hardly  can  be  either  good  or  tender  with- 
out it. 

"  W;!nt  correction  equally,  or  in  com- 
"  p)rison,  with  a  child."  That,  Madam, 
v.us  not  what  I  supposed,  though  I  have 
known  humoured  wives  more  perverse 
than  babies.  Nor  meant  I  that  stripes 
should  be  thought  of:  and  yet  in  a  cause 
that  I  once  heard  argued  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  between  Sir  Cleeve  Moore  and  his 
lady,  who,  in  '•esontment  of  his  cruelty, 
had  run  away  from  him,  and  whom  he 
had  forced  back,  with  farther  instances  of 
cruelty,  I  heard  a  very  edifying  debate : 
a  cause  which  was  managed  by  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chancellor,  then  Attorney-Ge- 
neral, against  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
Talbot,  then  Solicitor-General,  in  which 
the  former  declaimed  very  powerfully 
against  Sir  Cleeve  for  his  ill  usage  of  his 
wife.  The  latter,  allowing  part  of  the 
charge,  justified  Sir  Cleeve  by  the  law  of 
England,  which  allows  a  man  to  give  his 
\\i(q  7noddrate  correction.  The  house  was 
crowded  with  ladies,  who,  some  of  them, 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  as  if  they  felt 
the  correction  ;  and  all  of  them  who 
could  look  from  behind  their  fans,  leered 
consciously,  1  thought,  at  one  another. 
A  pretty  doctrine,  thought  I  !  Take  it 
among  you,  ladies  ;  and  make  your  best 
courtesies  when  you  come  home  to  your 
emperors. 

Well,  but  your  Ladyship  turns  me  over 

to  St.  John,  who,  in  his  lirst  epistle,  say#  : 

"  There  is  no  fear   in  love  ;   but  perfect 

*'  love  casteth  out  ff-nr,  because  fear  hnth 

3R3  "torment; 
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*'  torment :   He  that  feareth,  is  not  maJe 
"  perfect  in  love." 

Charming!  And  hnw  your  Ladyship 
exults  upon  this!  "  What  will  yoa  say 
"  to  this,  I  wonder?" 

Vv'hy,  IMadam,  in  the  first  place,  I  syy 
that  this  love  and  this  fear,  as  you  will 
see  in  the  context,  are  not  meant  to  be 
the  love  or  fear  of  an  carthlv  creature,  a 
husband,  or  that  of  a  wife — but  of  God. 

But  when  another  apostle  comes,  tVom 
the  same  divine  spirit,  to  speak  of  the 
duty  of  wives  to  husbands,  he  ceiivers 
himself  with  the  authority  of  a  precept: — 
*'  Likewise,  ye  wives,  bs  in  subjection  to 
*'  your  own  husbands;  tljat  if  any  obey  not 
*'  the  word,  they  may  also,  without  the 
"  the  word,  be  won  by  the  conversation 
*'  of  the  wives;  while  they  behold  3'our 
*'  conversation  coupled  with  fi'ar."  This, 
ISIadani,  is  directly  to  wives,  and  q/" hus- 
bands. ^Yhat  now  will  your  Ladyship 
say  to  these  things?  But  1  am  meek; 
I  exult  rot ;  no  broad  smile  do  I  put  on  j 
no  triumph  ! 

A  meek  and  quiet  spirit  is  enjoined  as 
die  principal  ornament  of  a  wife;  "  for, 
'<  alter  this  manner,  (snys  the  apostle,  in 
*'  the  old  time.)  the  holy  women  aho,  who 
*'  trusted  in  God,  adorned  themselves, 
"  bcini^  in  subjection  to  their  own  hus- 
**  bands,  even  as  Sarah  obeyed  Abraham, 
♦' callin"  him  lord;  whose  daughters  ye 
'•  are,  as  long  as  you  do  well,  and  are  not 
"  afraid  with  any  amazement."  'i'here, 
IVladam,  is  the  fear,  that  a  wife  should 
mingle  with  her  love,  described.  It  should 
be  a  sweet,  familiar  fear,  looking  up  to 
Lim  for  encouragement  and  reisard,  from 
his  smiles ;  and  not  such  a  one  as  should 
awe.  c  )r.found,  or  amaze  her.-r — — Sj  much 
for  this  subject  of  love  and  fear. 

"  No,  Sir,  says  your  Ladyship,  never, 
*•  never  will  I  allow,  that  a  woman  is  un- 
*'  der  obligations  to  her  husband,  for 
<' nlurniijg  her  love  J  no,  not  for  his 
'»  entire  lov«  !'— 1  caniAOt  help  it,  Ma- 
dam; you  see  what  a  uratv  of  vassalage 
both  the  Scripture  and  the  hiw  of  the 
land  suppose  a  wife  to  be  in;  ftJid  what 
stately  creatures  men  are  !  But  yoii  ki.ow 
that  I  entorce  not  this  vassaiage,  this 
stateliness.  This  arirument  was  intro- 
duced with  my  tieclared  indignation 
airainst  the  tyranny  of  a  husband,  who,  of 
your  own  knowledge  ol  his  icmjier,  you 
.supposed  would  be  a  tyrant,  and  expect 
his  sweetly  pretty  wife  to  be  will-tess.  A 
ijaJ  thing,  whatever  it   was  of  yld    time 


(in  Sarah's  days),  when  the  wives  were 
thi. tight  of  little  account,  and  the  old 
pa'riarths  lorded  it  over  half  a  score 
gi'od,  meek,  obedient  creatures,  to  de- 
prive a  woman,  in  these  day:,  of  her  will ! 
Whence  I  had  the  boldness  to  advance, 
that  it  was,  however,  very  likely  that  the 
man  would  have  the  more  obliging  wife 
for  it;  and  I  thought  your  Ladyship,  by 
giving  the  instance,  of  the  same  opinion. 
Said  you  not,  "  that  humility  only  could 
"  make  her  happy?" 

Polygamy  is  a  doctrine  that  I  am  very 
far  from  countenancing;  but  yet,  in  an 
argumentative  way,  I  do  say,  that  the  law 
of  nature,  and  the  first  command  (in- 
crease and  multiply),  more  thin  allow  of 
it ;  and  the  law  ol  God  no  where  forbids 
it.  Throughout  the  Old  Testament,  we 
find  it  constantly  practised.  Enough, 
however,  of  this  subject  ;  though  a  great 
deal  more  might  be  said  ;  more  than  I 
wish  there  could,  as  I  think  highly  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  my  country.  Have 
you.  Madam,  who  are  an  admirer  of  Mil- 
ton, read  his  Treatise  on  Divorces?  Vou 
reject  his  authority.  Asa  poet,  do  if  you 
please  :  poets  are  allowed  to  be  licen- 
tious. But  reason  ought  to  weigh,  whether 
from  man  or  woman.  Do  you  not  think 
so,   Madam  ? 

Bone  of  our  bone,  and  flish  of  our 
flesh — Why,  truly,  so  women  are — But, 
as  the  best  things,  corrupted,  become  the 
w(-rst,  your  Ladyship  would  have  a  difli- 
culiy,  if  put  to  it,  to  prove,  that  the 
oflsprrt'.g  cannot  be  worst-,  when  bad, 
tliiiu  the  parent. 

I  liave  overci-me,  it  is  true,  some  diffi- 
culties in  my  new  work ;  but  wfcat  shall 
1    do,    they   niulii|.ly  upon    me  ! 
Adieu,   for  the  present. 


LETTER     CCXXXVL 

Ladi/  Bradshaigh  to  Mr.  lUchardson. 

July  25,  iTo.S. 
'V7"ou  are  so  kind,  and  so  pressing,  to 
-*■  gi^  e  yourself  trtmble  on  our  account, 
that  1  know  not  what  to  say  to  you.  Sir 
Roger  cries,  T  hat  your  being  a  man  of 
business,  and  diligent  in  tiiat  business,  is 
a  reason  why  wc  should  not  add  to  that 
weight  you  already  bear.  I  answer.  Con' 
sider  his  w(>r('s,  and  consider  his  sincerity. 
Aye,  but  then  consider  what  he  will  en- 
dure, to  serve  his  friends.     Well,  and  is 
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not   t!iat  tho  business  of  his  life,  proft;r-  Tlie  married    hidy  ou^ht  to   have  madc^ 

«bly  to  all  others?     Very  irne.    And  if  I  more  advances.     li'Jt  the  married   ladv, 

know  him  at  all,  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  upon  some  occasions,  is  an  arrant  sheep's 

that  servitude  will  greatly  overbalance  the  face.      I   can    only   promise    to     behave 

trouble;  so  let  us  only  think  of  giving;  hettcr  for  the  future,  and  shall  very  much 

him  a  pleasure,  and  let  that  solve  to  our-  wish  for  an   opportunity  to  make  mvself 

selves,  like  all  selfish  people,  what  perliaps  more  deserving  the  good  opinion  of  Miss 

would  more  tlian  appear  as  really  giving  Talbot,    who,   I    do   assure  you,    stands 


trouble  to  a  disinterested  stander-by. — 
And  so,  Sir,  you  are  adopted  our  friend- 
ly, loving,  trusty  banker, 

I  have  a  notion  that  you  arc  acquainted 


high  in  mine. 

I  have  but  lately  finished  Lclanci's  ex- 
cellent work,  and  your  kind  present.  I 
:re;;t!y  admire  the   plain,  ea^y  btyle,  ia 


with  honest  people  of  every  profession ;  which    he  writes.     His   cool,  milri,  and 

therefore,  you  must  not  be  surpiizcd  if  impartial  arguments,  to  me,  at  least  who 

I  apply  to  you  upon  all  occasions.     Ar.d  was  prepared  to  receive  them  favourably, 

this  puts  me  in  mind  of  Mr.  C ,  who,  seem   strong   and   satisfactory:     and  my 

honest  and  humane  as  he  is,  may,  never-  Lord  of   Bolingbroke,  witli  all  his  vast 

theless,   be  the  better  for  your  acquaint-  ca];acity,   but  vaster  assurance,  he  often 

ance.     You  once  told  me  he  maintained  makes  appear  even  an    idiot,     and    that 

a  very  odd  argument;  and  I  am  inform-  without  any  glare  of  wit  or  brow-beatinw 

ed  his  principles  are  so  in  the  religious  language,  like  his  Lordship's,  but  only  by 

sense: — but  if  he  is  not  one  of  the  obsti-  explaining  and   undressing  his  ornament- 


nate,  and  will  hear  reason,  his  corre- 
spondence with  you  may  open  his  eyes, 
and  cause:  a  new  light  to  shine  before 
them. 

Bless  me,  Sir,  how  yon  scold  !     I  have 


cd,  ill  designed  doctrine. 

I  had,  last  post,  a  letter  from  my  dear 

sister  ,  with  three  enclosed  from 

Lady  S— g  to  her;  in  whose  praises. 


perhaps,  she  might  think  me  too  cool:  in- 

a  great  mind  not  to  bear  it.   I  desired  you  iiL-cd,  I  said  but  little  in  the  compliment' 

would  not  be  very  angry ;    and  I  thought  ing  strain.     She  seems  bent  upon  makintr 

yon  would  not,  when  I  told  you  the  true  inc  love  her;  and,  if  she  is  sincere  in  her 

reason   of  my  reserve.      INJy  letter,  like  professions  of  friendship,  I    do  love  her 

some  former  ones,  was  left  at  Parsons-  for  that.      But,    from  my  own  knowledge 

Green,  where  you  answered    it,    or  you  of  her,  from  one  hour's  knowledge,  v/hai; 

would    have  been   more    gentle  in  your  judgment  could  I  form  ?    Perhaps,  if  anv, 

condemnation.      Pray  look  it   over,    be-  it  might  be  to  the  disadvantage  of    the 

fore  you  write  again,  and  tell  me  if  I  did  lady,  and  very  unjustly ;  first  appearances 

not  say  that  "Miss  Talbot  seems   very  are  often  false.   1  have  a  reason,  however, 

"agreeable,   and  deserving,  and,  I  dare  for  hoping  so,  whicli  may  make  me  appear 

'*  say,    is    as   good   as  you    and   all    her  cool,   when  I  am  only  cautious.      This  is 


"  friends  think  her  ;  and,  that  her  looks 
"  answered  her  character,  is  too  well 
"  known  to  need  farther  explanation." 
This  you  call  cool  praise.  I  do  not 
think  it  so,  from  a  stranger;  for,  you 
know,  I  cannot  commence  acquaintance 


not  a  farther  excuse  for  my  behaviour  to 
the  lady  before  mentioned,  towards  whom 
my  heart  is  strongly  bent,  and  whose 
character,  had  I  never  seen  her,  would 
have  demanded  my  love  and  esteem, 
I  am  sure  she  is  deserving  ;  I  hope  the 


all  at  once.  You  prepared  Miss  Talbot  other  is  so  too. 
to  expect  that  shyness,  that  unconquera-  Sir  Roger  and  I  arc  quite  alone,  and 
ble  shyness,  which  appears  so  much  to  my  the  weather  so  extremel)'  bad  that  I  have 
disadvantage  in  a  lirst  visit.  But  you  not  had  an  opportunity  of  even  walking 
also  prepared  her — Ah,  Sir,  no  rising  in  in  the  garden  these  three  weeks,  which 
the  second  visit  I  However,  I  thank  you,  makes  this  place  not  quite  so  pleasant  as 
since  I  must  have  appeared  worse,  had  usual.  But  here  I  am  happy,  neverthc- 
she  not  been  prepared,  and  which  I  am  less;  am  pretty  well  in  health,  though  I 
sensible  of,  by  her  expressions  in  my  cannct  say  it  is  quite  established  :  but  I 
favour,  of  which  1  am  vain.  The  diffi-  have  no  great  cause  for  complaint,  God 
^ence  she  found  out,  pleases  me  ;  and  I  be  pjaised.  I  want  nothing  but  a  fevir 
hope  that  will  be  an  excuse  for  all  my  of  my  particular  friends  ;  in  the  first 
disHgreeable  and  iil-timed  reserves.  Thus  rank  of  whom  stands  a  family  at  Par- 
far  I  am  willing  to  lake  blame  to  myself,  sons  Green,  whose  company  would  add 
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greatly  to    the  satisfaction   of  their   ob- 
liged, Sec. 


My  paper  is  done,  and  I  beg  you  to  se^d 
my  lu5tering  of  what  colour  you  please. 


LETTER    CCXXXVUL 


rllOM  THE  I.ETTl.RS  OF 
LADY    M.VR.y   WOKTLF.Y   MONTAOU. 

LETTER    CCXXXVn. 

Lacii,  HI.  W.  l\Iontagu  io  the 
Countess  of  Mar. 

Twickenham,  17C0. 
T  HAVE  had  no  answer,  dear  sister,  to 
a    long    letter  that    I   writ  to   you  a 
month    ago;    however,  I   shall    continue 
letting    you   know    (dc  temps  en  temps) 
what  passes  in  this   corner  of  the  world, 
'till    you    tell    me    'tis    disagreeable.       I 
shall   say  little  of  the  death  of  our  great 
minister,     because    the    papers    say    so 
Kiuch.      I   suppose  that  the  same  faithful 
historians  give  you   regular  accounts  of 
the  giDwth  ai)d  spreading  of  the  inocula- 
tion for  the  sinall-po.\,  which  is   become 
almost  a  general  practice,  attended  with 
great   success.     I    spend    my    time   in    a 
small  snug  set  of  dear  intimates,  and   go 
very  litle  into  the  grande  vionde,  which 
has  always  had   my  hearty  contempt.     I 
see  sometimes    Mr,   Congreve,  and    very 
seldom   Mr.  Pope,  who  continues  to  em- 
bellish  his   house   at  Twickenhiim.     He 
has  made  a  subterranean   grt)tio,  which 
he    has    furnished     with    looking-glasses, 
and   they  tell  me  it  has  a  very  good   ef- 
fect,    I   here   send  you   some  verses  ad- 
dressed to   Mr.  Gay,  who   wrote  him   a 
congratulatory  letter  on  the  finishing  his 
house.     I    stiiled    them   here,  and    1    beg 
they  may  die  the  same  death  at    Paris; 
and  never  20  further  than  vour  closet; 


•.'Ah    friend,    'tis   true — this  truth  you    lover? 

"  knon — 
"  fn  vain  my  strur tuvps  rise,  my  panlen?  grow ; 
•'  In  vain  fair  Thames  reelects  the  rloiihle  sceiies 
"  Of  hanging  mountains,  and  ot  s'opinsj  greens: 
"  Joy  hvrs  not  here;  to  happier  seats  it  flics, 
*'  And  only  dvrells  where  Wortlcy  casts  her  eyes. 

"  Wiat  are  the  gay  partciTO,  the  chequer'd  shade, 

"  The  inorninj  bower,  the  ev'ning  colonade, 

"  But  soft  recesses  of  uneasy  minds, 

*'  To  siirh  tmheard  in,  tn  the  passing  winds? 

'«  So  the  struck  doer  in  some  sequester'd  part, 

"  Lies  down  to  die,  ihi;  aiTow  at  his  heart; 

"  He,  stretch''.!  uTjsecn  in  cnerts  hid  from  day, 

"  I!lc-u.;  drop  by  dr'jp,  and  pants  his  lil'c  «>vay.'> 


The  same  to  the  same, 

Twickenham,  1721. 
T  HAVF.  already  writ  ynu  so  many  let- 
'*■  ters,  dear  sister,  that  if  I  thought  you 
liad  silently  received  them  all,  I  don't 
know  whether  I  should  trouble  you  with 
any  more;  but  I  flatter  myself,  that  they 
have  most  of  them  .miscarried:  1  had  ra- 
ther have  my  labours  lost,  than  accuse 
you  of  uiikindness.  I  send  this  by  Lady 
Lansdown,  who  I  hope  will  have  no  cu- 
riosity to  open  my  letter,  since  she  will 
find  in  it,  that  I  never  saw  any  thing  so 
miserably  altered  in  my  life:  I  really  did 
not  know  her: 


So  must  the  fairest  face  appear, 
When  youth  and  years  are  flown; 
So  sinks  thft  pride  of  the  parterre. 
When  somethinir  over-blown. 


My  daughter  makes  such  a  noise  in  the 
room,  'tis  impossible  to  go  on  in  this  he- 
roic   style.      I   hope    yours    is    in    great 
bloom  of  beauty.     I   fancy  to  myself  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  co- 
toasts  of  the    nc.\t  age.     I  don't   at  all 
doubt  but  they  will  outshine  all  the  little 
Auroras  of  this,  for  there  never  was  such 
a  parcel  of  ugly  girls  as  reign  at  present. 
In  recompence,  they  are  very  kind,  and 
the  men  very  merciful,    and   content  in 
this  dearth  of  charms  with  the   poorest 
stuff  in  the  world:     This  you'd  believe, 
had    I    but  time  to  tell   you  the  tender 
loves  of  lord    Romney  and    lady  Carmi- 
chill ;    the}'   are  so   fond,    it  does  one's 
heart  good  to  sec  them.     There  are  some 
olher  pieces  of  scandal  not  unentertain- 
ing,  particularly  the  earl  of  S****r  and 
lady  M.  ll**f*«*,l,  who,  being  your  ac- 
quaintance,   I    thought  would    be  some 
comfort    to    you.      The    town    improves 
daily,  all  people  seem  to   make  the  best 
of  the  talent  God  has  given  'em. 

The  race  of  Roxbourghs,  Thanets, 
and  Sufl'oiks,  are  utterly  extinct ;  and 
every  thing  appears  with  that  edifying 
plain  dealing,  that  I  may  say,  in  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  *'  there  is  no  sin 
"  in  Lrael." 

I  Lave 
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I  liave  already  tliankcd  you  for  my 
night-gown,  but  'tis  so  pretty  it  will  bcur 
tdng  twice  thanked  for. 


LETTER    CCXXXIX. 

The  saine  to  the  same. 

Twickenham,  1^21. 
T  DO  verily  believe,  my  dear  sister,  that 
this  is  the  twelfth  if  not  the  thirteenth 
letter    I   have    written  since    I    had   the 
pleasure  of  hearing  from  you.     It  is  an 
uncomfortable    thing    to    have    precious 
time  spent,    and    one's  wit   neglected   in 
this  manner.     Sometimes  I  think  you  are 
fallen  into  that  utier  indift'ercnce  for  all 
things  on   this   side  the  water,  that   you 
have  no  more  curiosity  for  the  affairs  of 
London  than  for  those  of  Pckin  ;  and    if 
that  be  the  case,  'tis  downright  imperti- 
neuce  to  trouble  you  with  news.     But  I 
cannot  cast  off"  the  affectionate  concern  I 
have  for  you,  and  consequently  must  put 
you  in  mind  of  me  whenever  I  have  any 
opportunity.     The  bearer  of  this  epistle 
is    our   cousin ;     his   shoulder  knot    last 
birth-day   made   many  a    pretty  gentle- 
man's heart  ache  with  envy,  and  liis  ad- 
dresses   have   made    Miss    Howard    the 
happiest  of   her    Uighness's    honourable 
virgins.     I   made  a  sort  of  resolution  at 
the  beginning  of  my  letter  not  to  trouble 
you    with    the    mention   of  what   passes 
here,  since  you  receive  it  with  so  much 
coldness.     But  I  find  it  is  impossible  to 
forbear  telling  you  the  metamorphoses  of 
some  of  your  acquaintance,    which  ap- 
pear as  wondrous  to  me  as  any  in  Ovid. 
Would  anyone  believe  that  lady  Il***--*bs 
is  a  beauty,  and  in  love?    And  that  Mrs. 
Anastasia  Robinson  is  at  the  same  time  a 
prude  and  a  kept  mistress  .?    And   these 
things  in   spite  of  nature    and    fortune. 
The  first  of  these  ladies   is   tenderly  at- 
tached   to    the    polite    Mr.    M***,    and 
sunk  in  all  the  joys  of  happy  love,  nut- 
withstanding    she  wants   the  use  of  her 
two  hands  by  a  rheumatism,  and  he  has 
an  arm  that  he  cannot  move.     I  wish   I 
could    tell    you    the   particulars   of  this 
amour,  which  seems  to  mc  as  curious  as 
that   between    two    ovsters,  and    as  well 
worth  the  serious  attention  of  the  natu- 
ralists.    The  second  heroine  has  engagt-d 
half  the  town  in   arms,  from    the  niceiy 
of  her  virtue,  which  was  not  able  to  bewr 
the  too  near  approach  of  Soiiesino  in  the 


opera;  and  her  condescension  in  her  ac- 
cepting of  lord  Peterborough  for  her 
champion,  who  has  signalised  both  his 
love  and  courage  upon  this  occasion  iu 
as  many  instances  as  ever  Don  Quixote 
dill  for  Dulcinca.  Poor  Senesino,  like  a 
vanquished  giant,  was  forced  to  confess 
upon  h's  knees  that  Anastasia  was  a  non- 
pareil of  virtue  and  beauty.  Lord  Stan- 
hope, as  dwarf  to  the  said  giant,  joked 
on  his  side,  and  was  challenged  for  his 
pains.  Lord  Delawar  was  Lord  Peter- 
borough's second ;  my  lady  miscarried — 
the  whole  town  divided  into  parties  on 
this  important  point.  Innumerable  have 
been  the  disorders  between  the  two  sexei 
on  so  great  an  account,  besides  half  the 
house  of  peers  being  put  under  an  arrest. 
By  the  providence  of  Heaven,  and  the 
wise  cares  of  his  majesty,  no  bloodshed 
ensued.  However,  things  are  now  tole- 
rably accommodated  ;  aiid  the  fair  lady 
rides  through  the  town  in  the  shining 
berlin  of  her  hero,  not  to  reckon  the 
more  solid  advantage  of  100/.  a-month, 
which  'tis  said  he  allows  her.  I  will 
send  you  a  letter  by  the  count  Caylus, 
whom,  if  you  do  not  know  already,  you 
will  thank  me  for  introducing  to  you. 
lie  is  a  Frenchman,  and  no  fop;  which, 
beside  the  curiosity  of  it,  is  one  of  th« 
prettiest  things  in  the  world. 

In  general,  gallantry  was  never  in  so 
elevated  a  figure  as  at  present.  Twenty 
very  pretty  fellows  (the  duke  of  Wharton 
being  president  and  chief  director)  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  committee  of 
gallantry,  who  call  themselves  Schemers; 
and  meet  regularly  three  times  a- week, 
to  consult  on  gallant  schemes  for  the  ad- 
vancement and  advantage  of  that  branch 
of  happiness.  I  consider  the  duty  of  a 
true  Englishwoman  is  to  do  honour  to 
her  native  country  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
a  sin  against  the  pious  love  I  bear  to  the 
land  of  my  nativity,  to  confine  the  re- 
nown due  to  the  schemers  within  the 
small  extent  of  this  little  island,  which 
ought  to  be  spread  wherever  men  can 
sigh,  or  women  can  wish.  'Tis  true 
they  have  the  envy  and  the  curses  of  the 
old  and  ugls*  of  both  sexes,  and  a  gene- 
ral persecution  from  all  i>ld  women  ;  but 
this  is  no  more  than  all  rtforaiaiioni 
must  expect  in  their  beginning. 
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LETTER    CCXL. 

The  same  io  the  same. 

Tnickeuliam,   IT.'l. 
Dear  Sistor, 
T    iv.As    very    ghd     to    liear   from  you, 
though   there  was  hoiriethiiig   in  your 
letters  very  monstrous   and  shocking.     I 
xvonder   with    wiiat   cowscience    you    can 
talk  to  me  of  your  being  an  old  woman  ; 
I  beg  I  nia\,  Iiear  no  more  of  it.     l"or  my 
part  I    pretend   to   be  as   young  as  evv'r, 
and  really  am  as  j'ouiig  as  needs  to   be, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.     I   attribute 
all  this  to  y.")ur  living  so  long  at  Chalton, 
and  fancy  a  week  at   Paris  will   correct 
such  wild  imaginations,  and  5-et  things  in 
a  better  light.     J\Jy  cure  for   iowness  of 
spirits  is   not  drinking   nasty   water,  but 
galloping  all   day,  and    a  moderate  glass 
of  Champaigne   at   night  in  good    com- 
pany; and  1  believe  this  regimen,  closel}' 
followed,  is  one  of  the  most  wliolesome 
that  can   be    prescribed,    and    may   save 
one  a  world  of  filtliy  doses,  and  more  fil- 
thy  doctor's  foes  at   the   year's  end.     I 
Tode  to  Twickenham  last  night,  and,  af- 
ter so  long  a  stay  in  town,  am  not  sorrv 
to  find  myself  in  my  garden;  our  neigh- 
bourhood  is   much  improved   by  (he  re- 
moval of  some  old  maids,  and  the  arrival 
^f  sopnc    fine  gentlemen,  amongst  whom 
ar(?  lord    Middieton  and    Sir  J,  Gifford, 
who,  perhaps,  are   your  acquaintances: 
thpy    live    with   their    aunt,    lady    West- 
moreland,   and    we   endeavour    to   make 
the  country  agreeable  to  one  another. 

Doctor  Swift  and  Johnny  Gay  are  at 
pope's,  and  their  conjunction  has  pro- 
duced a  ballad,  which,  if  nobody  el<e 
has  sent  you,  I  will,  being  never  better 
pleased  than  when  I  am  endeavouring  to 
amuse  my  dear  sifter,  and  ever  yours. 


LETTER    CCXLL 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Twjckeiihan;,  ITir^. 

T  AM  very  sorry,  dear  sister,  that  you 
"^  are  in  so  melancholy  a  way,  but  I 
hope  a  return  to  Paris  will  revive  your 
spirits  ;  I  had  much  rather  have  said 
London,  but  I  do  not  presume  upon  so 
much  happiness.  I  was  last  night  at  the 
pUy  cnjamille,  in  llie  most  literal  sense; 


my  sister  Gower  dragged  me  thither  in 
company  cf  all  our  children,  with  Lady 
F.  Pierrepoint  at  their  head.  My  third 
iiipce  Leveson,  Jenny  by  name,  will 
ronse  out  an  crnint  beauty;  she  is  real- 
ly like  the  duchess  of  Quecnsborough. 
As  for  news,  the  last  wedding  is  that  of 
Peg  Pelham,  and  I  think  I  have  never 
seen  so  comfortable  a  prospect  of  hap- 
piness; according  to  all  appearance  she 
c;innot  fail  of  being  a  widow  in  six  weeks 
at  fanliest,  and  accordingly  she  has  been 
so  good  a  house-wife  as  to  line  her  wed- 
ding-clothes with  bhick.  Assemblies 
rage  in  this  part  of  the  world  ;  there  is 
not  a  street  in  town  free  from  them, 
and  some  spirited  ladies  go  to  seven  \n 
a  night.  \'ou  need  not  question  but 
love  and  play  flourish  under  these  en- 
couragements:. I  now  and  then  peep  upon 
the«e  things  with  the  same  coolness  I 
would  do  on  a  moving  picture;  I  laugh, 
at  some  of  the  motions,  wonder  at  others, 
&c.  and  then  retire  to  the  elected  few, 
that  have  cars  and  hear,  but  mouths  have 
they  and  speak  not.  One  of  these  chosen, 
to  my  great  sorrow,  will  soon  be  at  Paris; 
]  mean  Stafford,  wlio  talks  of  removing^ 
ne.Nt  April  :  she  promises  to  return,  but 
I  had  rather  she  did  not  go. 


LETTER    CCXLIL 
The  same  io  the  same. 

Twickenliaii!,  Oct.  CO,  1123. 

Jam  heartily  sorry  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  yon  lessened  by  your 
complaints  of  uneasiness,  which  I  wish 
with  all  my  soul  I  was  capable  of  re- 
lieving, cither  by  my  letters  or  any  other 
way.  My  life  passes  in  a  kind  of  indo- 
lence which  is  now  and  then  awakened 
by  agreeable  moments;  but  pleasures  are 
transitory,  and  the  ground-work  of  every 
thing  in  Eugland  stupidity,  which  is  cer- 
tainly owing  to  the  coldness  of  this  vile 
climate.  I  envv  you  \he  serene  air  of 
Paris,  as  well  as  many  otiicr  conveniences 
there:  what  between  the  things  one  can- 
not do,  and  the  tilings  one  must  not  do, 
the  time  but  dully  lingers  on,  though  1 
make  as  good  a  shift  as  many  of  my  neigh- 
bours. To  my  great  grief,  some  of  my  best 
friemis  have  been  cxtrem<ely  ill ;  and,  in 
general,  death  and  sickness  have  never 
l-een  more  frequent  than  now.  You  may 
iaiagine  poor  g;illantiy  droops;  and,  e.x- 
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cept  in  the  elysian  shades  of  Richmond, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  love  or  pleasure. 
It  is  SRid  there  is  a  fair  lady  retired  for 
having  taken  too  much  of  it  :  fur  my  part 
they  are  not  at  all  cooked  to  my  taste  ; 
and  1  have  very  little  share  in  the  diver- 
sions there,  vv'hich,  except  seasoned  with 
wit,  or  at  least  viv^icity,  will  not  go 
down  with  me  who  have  not  altogether 
so  voracious  an  appetite  as  I  once  had  : 
I  intend,  however,  to  shine  and  be  fine 
on  the  birth-night,  and  review  the  figures 
there.  My  poor  friend  the  young  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  I  am  afraid,  has  ex- 
posed herself  to  a  most  violent  ridicule  ; 
she  is  as  much  embarrassed  with  the  loss 
of  her  expected  child,  and  as  much 
ashamed  of  it,  as  ever  a  dairy  maid  was 
with  the  getting  one. 

I  desire  you  would  say  something  very 
pretty  to  your  daughter  in  my  name  : 
notwithstanding  the  great  gulph  that  is 
at  present  between  us,  1  hope  to  wait  oh 
her  to  an  opera  one  time  or  other.  I 
suppose  you  know  our  uncle  Fielding  is 
dead  :  I  regret  him  prodigiously. 


LETTER     CCXLIII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Oct  31,   1723. 
Y  WRITE  to  you  at  this  time  piping-hot 

from  the  birth-night ;  my  brain  warmed 
with  all  the  agreeable  ideas  that  fine 
clothes,  fine  gentlemen,  brisk  tunes,  and 
lively  dances,  can  raise  there.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  my  letter  will  entertain  you  ; 
at  least  you  will  certainly  have  the 
freshest  account  of  all  passages  on  that 
glorious  day.  First  you  must  know  that 
I  led  up  the  ball,  which  you'll  stare  at ; 
but  what  is  more,  I  believe  in  my  con- 
science I  made  one  of  the  best  figures 
there  ;  to  say  truth,  people  are  grown  so 
extravagantly  ugly,  that  we  old  beauties 
are  forced  to  come  out  on  show-days,  to 
keep  the  court  in  countenance.  I  saw 
jSIrs.  iNIurray  there,  through  whose  hands 
this  epistle  will  be  conveyed;  I  do  not 
know  whether  S'he  will  make  the  same 
compliment  to  you  that  I  do,  Mrs.  West 
was  with  her,  who  is  a  great  prude,  hav- 
ing but  two  lovers  at  a  time  :  I  think 
those  arc  lord  Haddington  and  Mr.  Lind- 
say;   the  one  for  use,  the  other  for  show. 

The  world  improves  in  one  virtue  to  a 
violent  degree,  I  mean  plain-dsaling.  Hy. 


pocrisy  being,  as  the  Scripture  declares,  a 
<lamnable  sin,  I  hope  our  publicans  and 
sinners  will  be  saved  by  the  open  profes- 
sion of  the  contrary  virtue.  1  was  told 
by  a  very  good  author,  who  is  deep  in 
the  secret,  that  at  this  very  minute  there 
is  a  bill  cooking  up  at  a  huntir.gscat  in 
Norfolk,  to  have  nut  taken  out  of  the 
commandments  and  clapped  into  the 
creed,  the  ensuing  session  of  parliament. 
This  bold  attempt  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject  is  wholly  projected  by  Mr.  Wal- 
pole,  who  proposed  it  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee in  his  j)arlour.  William  Young 
seconded  it,  and  answered  for  all  his  ac- 
quaintance voting  right  to  a  man  :  Dod- 
dington  very  gravely  objected,  that  the 
obstinacy  of  human  nature  was  such,  that 
he  feared  when  they  had  positive  com- 
mands to  do  so,  perhaps  people  would  not 
commit  adultery  and  bear  false  witness 
against  their  neighbours  with  the  readi- 
ness and  cheerfulness  they  do  at  present. 
This  objection  seemed  to  sink  deep  into 
the  minds  of  the  greatest  politicians  at 
the  board,  and  I  don't  know  whether  the 
bill  won't  be  dropped,  though  it  is  certain 
it  might  be  carried  on  with  great  ease, 
the  world  being  entirely  "  revenue  dit 
"  bagatelle"  and  honour,  virtue,  repu- 
lion,  &c.  which  we  used  to  hear  of  in 
our  nursery,  is  as  much  laid  aside  and 
forgotten  as  crumpled  ribands.  To 
speak  plainly,  I  am  very  sorry  for  the 
forlorn  state  of  matrimony,  which  is  as 
much  ridiculed  by  our  young  ladies  as  it 
used  to  he  by  young  fellows:  in  short, 
both  sexes  have  found  the  inconveniences 
of  it,  and  the  appellation  of  rake  is  as 
genteel  in  a  woman  as  a  man  of  quality  ; 

it  is  no  scandal    to  say  miss  ,   the 

maid  of  honour  looks  very  well  now  ; 
she  is  out  again  ;  and  poor  Biddy  Noel 
has  never  been  quite  well  since  her  last 
confinement.  You  may  imagine  we  mar- 
ried women  look  very  silly  ;  we  have 
nothing  to  excuse  ourselves,  but  that  it 
was  done  a  great  while  ago,  and  we  were 
very  young  when  we  did  it.  This  is  th« 
general  state  of  affairs  :  as  to  particulars, 
if  you  have  any  curiosity  for  things  of  that 
kind,  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ask 
me  questions,  and  they  shall  be  answer- 
ed to  the  best  of  my  understanding;  my 
time  never  being  passed  more  agreeably 
than  when  1  am  doing  something  oblig- 
ing to  you  :  this  is  (ruth,  in  spite  of  all 
the  beaus,  wits,  and  witlingSj'  in  Great 
Britain. 

LETTER 
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LETTER    CCXEIV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Twickenham,  IT^'i. 
T  AM  now  at  the  same  distance  from 
London  that  you  are  from  Paris,  and 
Could  fall  into  solitary  anni^ements  witii 
a  good  deal  of  taste;  but  I  resist  it,  as  a 
temptation  of  Satan,  and  rather  turn  my 
endeavours  to  make  the  world  as  agree- 
able to  me  as  I  can,  which  is  the  true 
philosophy;  that  of  despising  it  is  of  no 
■use  but  to  hasten  wrinkles.  I  ride  a 
good  deal,  and  have  got  a  horse  superior 
to  any  two-legged  animal,  he  being  with- 
out a  fault.  I  work  like  an  angel.  I  re- 
ceive visits  upon  idle  days,  and  I  shade 
my  life  as  I  do  my  tent-stitch,  that  is, 
make  as  easy  transitions  as  I  can  from 
business  to  pleasure  ;  the  one  would  be 
too  flaring  and  gaudy  without  some  dark 
shades  of  t'other ;  and  if  I  worked  al- 
together in  the  grave  colours,  you  know 
'twould  be  quite  dismal.  iMiss  Skerret 
is  in  the  house  with  me,  and  lady  Staf- 
ford has  taken  a  lodging  at  Richmond  : 
as  their  ages  are  difl'ercnf,  and  both  agree- 
able in  their  kind,  I  laugh  witii  the  one, 
or  reason  v.ith  the  other,  us  I  happen  to 
be  in  a  gay  or  serious  humour  ;  and  I 
manage  my  friends  with  such  a  strong 
yet  a  gentie  hand,  that  ihcy  are  both 
willing  to  do  whart>vtr  1  have  a  mind  to. 

My  daughter  presents  her  duty  to  you, 
and  service  to  lady  Frances,  who  is 
growing  to  womanhood  apace :  I  long 
to  see  her  and  you,  and  am  not  destitute 
ef  wandering  designs  to  that  purpose. 


LETTER    CCXLV. 

Ihe  same  to  the  same. 

Gavendish-sqv.arc,  \72j. 

T  BELIEVE  you  have  by  this  time  re- 
ceiTed  my  letter  from  the  hand  of  my 
lord  Clare ;  however  I  love  you  well 
enough  to  write  again,  in  hopes  you  will 
answer  ray  letters  one  time  or  other.  All 
our  acquiantances  are  run  mad ;  they 
(\o  such  things!  such  monstrous  and  stu- 
pendous things  !  Lady  Ilervey  ajul  lady 
l5riMtol  have  quarrelled  in  such  a  polite 
niaiincr,  that  they  have  given  one  an- 
oilK-r  al!  the  litict  so  liberally  bestowed 


amongst  the  ladies  at  Billingsgate.  So- 
phia and  I  have  been  quite  reconciled,  and 
are  now  (juite  broke,  and  I  believe  not 
likely  lo  piece  up  again.  Ned  Thomp- 
son is  as  happy  as  the  money  and  charms 
of  Belle  Dunch  can  make  him,  and  a 
miserable  dog  for  all  that.  Public  places 
flourish  more  than  ever  :  we  have  assem- 
blies for  every  day  in  the  wi-ek,  besides 
Court,  operas,  and  masquerades ;  with 
youth  and  money,  'tis  certainly  possible 
to  be  very  well  diverted  in  spite  of  ma- 
lice and  ill  nature,  though  they  are  more 
and  more  powerful  every  day.  For  my 
part,  as  it  is  my  established  opinion  that 
this  globe  of  ours  is  no  belter  than  a 
Holland  cheese,  and  the  walkers  about 
in  it  mites,  I  possess  my  mind  in  pa- 
tience, let  what  will  happen  ;  and  should 
feel  tolerably  easy,  though  a  great  rat 
came  and  eat  half  of  it  up.  My  sister 
Gower  has  got  a  sixth  daughter  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  is  as  merry  as  if  no- 
thing had  happened.  My  poor  love  Mr. 
Cook  has  fought  and  been  disarmed  by 
J.  Stapleton  on  a  national  quarrel  ;  in 
short,  he  was  born  to  conquer  nothing 
in  Enghuid,  that's  certain,  and  has  good 
luck  neither  wiih  our  ladies  nor  gentle- 
men. B.  Noel  is  come  out  lady  !Mil- 
iington,  to  the  encouragement  and  con- 
solation of  all  the  coquets  about  town  ; 
and  they  make  haste  to  be  as  infamous 
as  possible,  in  order  to  make  their  for- 
tunes. 1  have  this  moment  received 
from  jNIrs.  Peliiig  a  very  pretty  cap  for 
my  girl  ;  I  give  you  many  thanks  for 
the  trouble  you  have  had  in  sending  it. 
and  desire  you  would  be  so  good  to  send 
the  other  things  when  you  have  oppor- 
tunity. 1  have  another  favour  to  ask, 
that  you  would  make  my  compliments 
to  our  English  embassador  when  you  see 
him.  1  have  a  constancy  in  my  nature 
that  niakcs  me  always  remember  my  old 
friend*. 


LETTER    CCXLVL 

The  same  to  the  sama 

Trtickenhain,  172  J. 

T  MiiOTE  to  you  very  lately,  my  dear 
sister;  but  ridiculous  things  happen- 
ing, I  cannot  help  (as  far  as  in  me  lies) 
sharing  all  my  pleasures  with  you.  I 
own  I  enjoy  vast  delight  in  the  folly  of 
mankind  j  and,  God    be  praiseJi  that  is 
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an  inexhaustible  source  of  enfertainrncnt. 
I  will  mention  to  you  some  suspicions  of 
my  own  in  relation  to  l^rd  B***r,  which 
I  really  never  mentioned  to  any  one; 
but  as  tliere  is  never  smoke  without  some 
fire,  there  is  never  fire  without  some 
smoke.  These  smothered  flames,  though 
admirably  covered  with  wliole  he;ips  of 
politics,  were  at  length  seen,  lelt.  heard, 
and  understood  ;  and  the  lair  lady  given 
to  understand  by  her  commanding  ofli- 
cer,  that  if  she  shewed  under  other  co- 
lours, she  must  expect  to  have  Jier  pay 
retrenched.  Upon  this  the  good  lord 
was  dismissed,  and  has  not  attended  in 
the  drawing-room  since.  You  know  one 
cannot  help  laughing,  when  one  sees  him 
next,  and  I  own  1  long  for  that  plea- 
surable moment. 

I  am  sorry  for  another  of  our  acquaint- 
ance, whose  follies  (fyr  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  that  word)  are  not  of  a  kind  to  give 
mirth  to  those  who  wish  her  well.  The 
discreet  and  sober  lady  L***re  has  lost 
such  furious  sums  at  the  Bath,  that  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  all  the,  sweetness 
the  waters  can  put  into  my  lord's  blood, 
particularly  7001.  at  one  sitting,  which  is 
aggravated  by  many  astonishing  circum- 
stances.   This  is  as  odd  to  me  as  ray  lord 

T m's  shooting  himself ;  and  another 

demonstration  of  the  latent  fire  iliat  lies 
under  cold  countenances.  We  wild  girls 
always  make  your  prudent  wives  and 
mothers. 

I  hear  some  near  relations  of  ours  are 
at  Paris,  with  whom  I  think  you  are  not. 
acquainted.  I  mean  lord  Denbigh  and 
his  Dutch  lady,  who  I  am  very  certain 
has  somewhat  of  French  in  her  composi- 
tion.    She  is  entertaining  enough, 

.   .     extremfly  gay, 

Loves  music,  couipany,  and  play — 

I  suppose  you  will  see  her. 


LETTER    CCXLVII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Cavendish-Equare,  1725. 
T  AM  always  pleased  to  hear  from  you, 
dear  sister,  when  you  tell  me  you  are 
well.  I  believe  that  you  will  find,  upon 
the  whole,  my  opinion  to  be  right,  that 
air,  exercise,  and  company,  arc  the  best 
medicines,    and    physic    ai;d    relircmcut 


good    for  nothing  but    to   break  hearts 
and  spoil  constitutions, 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  mention 
our  meeting  in  London.  We  are  mucix 
mistaken  here  as  to  our  ideas  of  Paris— 
to  hear  that  galiantry  has  forsaken  it» 
sounds  as  extraordinary  to  me  as  a  want 
of  ice  in  Greenland.  We  have  nothing 
but  Ugly  faces  in  this  country,  but  more 
lovers  than  ever.  There  are  but  three 
pretty  men  in  England,  «nd  they  are  all 
in  love  with  me,  at  this  present  writing, 
'i'his  will  surprise  you  extremely  ;  but  if 
you  were  to  see  the  reigning  girls  at  pre- 
sent, I  will  assure  vou  there  is  little  dif- 
ference between  them  and  old  women. 

I  hear  much  of  INIrs.  Murray's  despair 
on  the  death  of  poor  Gibby,  and  1  saw 
her  daBce  at  a  ball  where  Iwas,  two  days 
before  it  happened.  The  duke  of  King- 
ston is  in  France,  but  is  not  to  come  to 
your  capital.  I  am  sorry  to  inform  you 
of  tlie  death  of  our  sister  lady  Gower's 
son  of  the  small-pox.  1  think  she  has 
a  great  deal  of  reason  to  regret  it ;  in 
consideration  of  the  ofler  I  made  her  two 
years  together  of  taking  the  child  to  my 
house,  where  I  would  have  inoculated 
him  with  the  same  care  and  safely  that  I- 
did  my  own. 

I  know  nobody  who  has  hitherto  re-- 
pented  the  operation,  though  it  has  been 
very  troublesome  to  some  fools,  who  had 
rather  be  sick  l)y  the  doctor's  prescrip- 
tions, than  in  health,  in  rebellion  to  the 
college. 

It  is  very  true,  tliat  if  I  wrote  to  you  a' 
full  account  of  all  that  passes,  my  letter» 
would  be  both  frequent  and  voluminouf. 
This  sinful  town  is  very  populous,  and 
iwy  own  affairs  very  much  in  a  hurry  ; 
but  the  same  things  that  /iftorded  me 
much  matter  gave  me  very  little  time,' 
and  I  am  hardly  at  leisure  to  make  ob- 
servations, much  less  to  write  them 
down.  But  the  melancholy  catastrophe 
of  poor  lady  L***  is  too  extraordinary 
not  to  attract  the  attention  of  every 
body.  After  having  played  away  her 
reputation  and  fortune,  she  has  poisoned 
herself.  This  is  the  eflect  of  prudence  ! 
All  indiscreet  pcojjle  live  and  flourish. 
Mrs.  INI — —  has  retrieved  his  grace;  and 
being  reconciled  to  the  temporal,  has 
renounced    the   spiritual;  and   her  friend 

lady  H ,    by    aiming   too    high,    hat 

fallen  very  low,  and  is  reduced  to  trvintT 
to  persuade  folks  ■-he  has  an  intrigue,  and 
gets  no  one   to  bi'ii(.'\e  herj  the  man  in 

question 
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question  taking   a  great  deal  of  pains  to 
rid  himsflf  of  tlie  scandal.     Her  Chelsea 

grace  of  R has  married  her  attorney. 

There's  prudence  for  you  ! 


LETTER    CCXLVIIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Cavendish-square,  1727. 

Y  CANNOT  deny,  but  that  I  was  very  veil 
diverted  on  the  coronation  day.  I  saw 
the  procession  much  at  my  ease,  in  a 
house  which  I  filled  with  uiy  own  com- 
pany, and  then  got  into  VVtslmintter- 
hall  without  trouble,  where  it  was  very 
entertaining  to  observe  the  variety  of 
airs  that  all  meant  the  same  thing.  The 
business  of  every  walker  there  was  to 
conceal  vanity  and  gain  admiration. 
For  these  purposes  some  languished  and 
others  strutted  ;  but  a  visible  satisfaction 
was  diffused  over  every  countenance,  as 
soon  as  the  coronet  was  clapped  on  the 
head.  But  slie  that  drew  the  greatest 
number  of  eyes,  was  indisputably  lady 
Orkney.  She  exposed  behiuti  a  mixture 
of  fat  and  wrinkles;  and  before,  a  very 
considerable  protuberance  which  pre- 
ceded her.  Add  to  this,  the  inimitable 
roll  of  her  eyes,  and  her  grey  hairs 
which  by  good  fortune  stood  directly 
upright,  and  'lis  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  delightful  spectacle.  She  had  em- 
bellished all  this  with  considerable  mag- 
nificence, which  made  her  look  as  big 
again  as  usual  ;  and  I  should  have 
thought  her  one  of  the  largest  things  of 
God't  making  if  my  lady  St.  J***n  had 
not  displayed  all  her  charms  in  honour 
of  the  day.  The  poor  duchess  of  M***se 
crept  along  with  a  d'.'zen  of  black  snakes 
playing  roiind  her  face  ;  and  my  lady 
P>**nd  (who  is  fallen  away  since  her 
dismission  from  court)  represented  very 
iHiely  an  Egyptian  mummy  embroidered 
over  with  hieroglyphics.  In  general,  1 
could  not  perceive  but  that  the  old  were 
as  well  pleased  as  the  young;  and  I,  who 
dread  growing  wise  more  than  any  thing 
in  the  world,  was  overjoyed  to  find  that 
one  can  never  outlive  one's  vanity.  I 
have  never  received  the  long  letter  you 
talk  of,  atid  am  afraid  that  you  have  only 
fancied  that  you  wrote  U.  Adieu,  dear 
sister  i  I  am  a{ft;ctionulely  yours. 


LETTER     CCX  LL\. 
2  he  sanit  to  the  same, 

Cavcndisli-squarc,  1727» 

TV/Ty  lady  Stafford  set  out  towards 
France  this  morning,  and  has  car- 
ried half  the  pleasures  of  my  life  along 
with  her;  I  am  more  stupid  than  1  can 
describe,  and  am  as  full  of  moral  reflec- 
tions as  either  Cambray  or  Tascal.  I 
think  of  nothing  but  the  nothingness  of 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  the  tran^i- 
toriness  of  its  joys,  the  puigency  of  its 
sorrows,  and  many  discoveries  that  have 
been  made  these  three  thousand  years,  and 
committed  to  print,  ever  since  the  first 
presses,  I  advise  you,  as  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  that  day,  let  it  happen  as  it 
will,  to  visit  lady  Stafford  :  she  has  the 
goodness  to  carry  with  her  a  true  born 
English-woman,  who  is  neither  good  nor 
bad,  nor  capable  of  being  either;  lady 
Phil  Pratt  by  name,  of  the  Hamilton 
family,  and  who  will  be  glad  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, and  you  can  never  be  sorry 
for  hers. 

Peace  or  war,  cross  or  pile,  makes  alJ 
the  conversation  ;  the  town  never  was 
fuller,  and,  God  be  praised,  some  people 
brille  in  it  who  bnlled  twenty  years  ago. 
My  cousin  Buller  is  of  that  number,  who 
is  just  what  she  was  in  all  respects 
when  she  inhabited  Bond  street.  The 
sprouts  of  this  age  are  such  green  wither- 
ed things,  'lis  a  great  comfort  to  us 
grown  up  people  :  I  except  my  own 
daughter,  who  is  to  be  the  ornament 
of  the  ensuing  court.  I  beg  you  would 
exact  from  lady  Stafford  a  particular  of 
her  perfections,  which  would  sound  sus- 
pected from  my  hand;  at  the  same  time 
I  must  do  justice  to  a  little  twig  belong- 
ing to  my  sister  Gower.  Miss  Jenny  is 
like  the  duchess  of  Queensberry  both  in 
face  and  spirit.  A  propos  of  family  af- 
fairs :  i  had  almost  forgot  our  dear  and 
amiable  cousin  lady  Denbigh,  who  has 
blazed  cut  all  this  winter  ;  she  has 
brought  with  her  from  Paris  cart-loads 
of  ribbaml,  surprising  fashion,  and  of 
the  lust  edition,  which  naturally  attracts 
all  the  she  and  he  fools  in  London;  and 
accordingly  she  is  surrounded  with  a 
little  court  of  both,  and  keeps  a  Sunday 
assembly  to  shew  she  has  learned  to  play 
at  cards;,  ou   that  day.     Lady    prances 
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Fielding  is  really  the  prettiest  woniHii  in 
town,  and  has  sense  eiiouL'ji  to  make 
one's  heart  ache  to  see  her  surroun  Ictl 
with  >«nch  as  her  relations  are.  The  man 
in  Kngland  that  gives  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, ami  the  greatest  pain,  is  a  y<)iuh 
of  royal  blood,  with  all  his  sraiuimo- 
mother's  beauty,  wit,  and  good  (juulitiet!. 
In  short,  he  is  Nell  Gwin  in  person,  with 
the  sex  altered,  and  occasions  sucli  fra- 
cas among  the  ladies  of  gallantry  that 
it  passfS  description.  You'll  stare  to 
hear  of  her  grace  of  Cleveland  at  the 
head  of  them.  If  I  was  poetical  I 
would  tell  you — 

The  fjod  of  love,  er.ra^'d  to  see 

T!.e  nymph  despi;*  his  flame. 
At  dicD  nnd  c.irds  mis-;; cud  her  nights. 

And  slight  a  noblev  gamej 

For  the  neglect  cf  oiTers  past 

And  pride  in  days  of  yore. 
He  kindjfs  up  a  fire  at  lasc. 

That  turas  her  at  threciravc. 

A  poliih'd  wile  is  smoothly  spri^ad 

V.'here  whiioiiie  wrinkles  lay  ; 
And,  glowinj  with  an  artfal  red. 

She  ogles  at  the  play. 

Along  the  Mall  she  softly  sails. 

In  white  and  silver  drest; 
Jler  neck  expus'd  to  Eastern  gales. 

And  jewels  on  her  breait. 

Her  clilidren  banish'd,  age  forgot. 

Lord  Sidnay  is  her  care ; 
And,  what  is  much  a  happier  lot. 

Has  hopes  to  i  e  her  actr. 

This  is  all  true  history,  though  it  is 
iloggrel  rhyme  :  in  good  earnest  she  has 
turned  lady  Barbara  and  family  out  of 
doors  to  make  room  for  him,  and  there 
he  lies  like  leaf-gold  upon  a  pill  ;  tiiere 
never  was  so  violent  and  so  indiscreet  a 
passion.  Lady  Staflurd  says  nothing 
was  ever  like  it,  since  Pliiedra  and  ilip- 
politus. — "Lord  ha'  m-Tcy  upon  us! 
*'  see  what  we  may  ail  come  to  \" 


LETTER    CCL. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Cavendish- square,  ITjT. 

T  TAKE  this  occasion  of  writing  to  you, 
though  I  have  received  no  answer  to 
toy  last  ;  but  if  ray  letters  can  give  you 
either  consolation  or  amusement,  you 
need  never  w«nt  them.  I  have  no  good 
opinion  of  s.  rrow  in  c'^rera!.  and  think 
»io    sj(;rt  '■::':.       You 


will  wonder,  perhaj)s,  that  lord  Gower 
if  become  a  great  courtier  ;  and  that 
there  is  not  one  tory  left  in  England. 
There  is  something  extremely  risible  in 
these  affairs,  but  not  so  proper  to  be 
communicated  by  letter  ;  and  so  I  will, 
in  an  humiile  way,  return  to  my  domes- 
tics. I  hear  your  daughter  is  a  very  fine 
young  laily,  and  I  wish  you  joy  of  it,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  life.  My 
girl  gives  me  great  prospect  of  satisfac- 
tion, but  my  young  rogue  of  a  son  is 
the  most  ungovernable  little  rake  that 
ever  played  truant.  If  I  were  inclined 
to  lay  wordly  matters  to  heart,  I  could 
write  a  quire  of  complaints  about  it. 
You  see  no  one  is  ([uite  happy,  though 
'tis  pretiy  much  in  my  nature  to  con- 
sole upon  all  occasions.  I  advise  y&u  to 
do  the  same,  as  the  only  remedy  against 
the  vexations  of  life  ;  which  in  m/ 
conscience  I  think  affords  disagreeable 
thiiigs  to  the  highest  ranks,  and  com- 
forts to  the  very  lowest ;  so  that,  upoa 
the  whole,  things  are  more  equally  dis- 
posed among  the  sons  of  Adam  than 
they  are  generally  thought  to  be.  You 
see  my  [)hilosophy  is  not  so  lagubre  as 
yours.  I  am  so  far  from  avoiding  com- 
pany, that  I  seek  it  on  all  occasions;  and, 
when  J  am  no  longer  an  actor  upon  this 
stage  (by  the  way,  I  talk  of  twenty  years 
hence  at  the  soonest),  as  a  spectator  I 
shall  laugh  at  the  farcical  actions  which 
may  then  be  represented,  nature  beinor 
exceedingly  bountiful  in  all  ages  in  pro- 
viding coxcouibs,  who  are  the  greatest 
preservatives  against  the  spleen  that  I 
ever  could  lind  out.  I  say  all  these 
things  for  your  edification  ;  which  rules, 
if  you  execute  with  prudence,  will  dis- 
perse melancholy  vapours,  the  sure  foun- 
dation of  all  distempers.     1  am,  t^c. 


LETTER     CCLL 

Ladij  31.  IF.  Muutagu  to  Mr.  Wartlcy. 

Dijon,  Aug.  18,  1739,  N.  S. 
T  AM  at  length  arrived  here  very  safely, 
and  wiiliODt  any  bad  accident ;  and  so 
much  mended  in  my  health,  that  I  am 
surprised  at  it,  France  is  so  much  im- 
proved, it  would  not  be  known  to  be  the 
same  couniry  we  passed  through,  twenty 
\cars  ago.  Every  thing  1  see  speaks  in 
j. raise  of  cardisvil  i'lmirv  :    lh;>  r  ;tds  ;^rc 
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all  mended,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
paved  as  well  as  the  streets  of  Paris, 
planted  on  both  side  like  the  roads  in 
Holland  ;  and  such  good  care  taken 
against  robbers,  that  you  may  cross  the 
country  with  your  purse  in  your  hand  : 
but  as  to  travelling  incognita,  I  may  as 
well  walk  incognita  in  the  Pall-Mall. 
There  is  not  any  town  in  France  where 
there  are  not  English,  Scotch,  or  Irish 
families  established  ;  and  I  have  met 
with  people  that  have  seen  me  (though 
often  such  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen)  in  every  town  I  have  passed 
through  ;  and  I  think  the  farther  I  go, 
the  more  acquaintance  I  meet.  Here  are 
in  this  town  no  less  than  sixteen  English 
families  of  fashion.  Lord  IMansel  lodges 
in  the  house  with  me,  and  a  daughter  of 
lord  Bathurst's  (Mrs.  Whitshed)  is  in  the 
same  street.  The  duke  of  Rutland  is 
gone  from  hence  some  time  ago,  as 
lady  Peterborough  told  me  at  St.  Omer's ; 
which  was  one  reason  that  determined 
me  to  come  here,  thinking  to  be  quiet  ; 
but  I  find  it  impossible,  and  that  will 
make  me  leave  the  place,  after  the  return 
of  this  post.  The  French  are  more 
changed  than  their  roads  ;  instead  of 
pale,  yellow  faces,  wrapped  up  in  blan- 
kets, as  we  saw  them,  the  villages  are  all 
filled  with  fresh-coloured  lusty  peasants, 
in  good  clothes  and  clean  linen.  It  is 
incredible  what  an  air  of  plenty  and  con- 
tent is  over  the  whole  country.  I  hope 
to  hear  as  soon  as  possible  that  you  are 
in  good  health. 

LETTER    CCLIL 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Venice,  October  U,  1139. 
T  FIND  myself  very  well  here.  I  am 
■  visited  by  the  most  considerable  people 
of  the  town,  and  all  the  foreign  mi- 
nisters, who  have  most  of  them  made  en- 
tertainments for  me.  I  dined  yesterday 
at  the  Spanish  embassador's,  who  even 
surpassed  the  French  in  magnificence. 
He  let  me  in  at  the  hall-door,  and  the 
lady  met  me  at  the  stair-head,  to  con- 
duct me  through  the  long  apartment ;  in 
short,  they  could  not  have  shewn  me  more 
honours  if  I  had  been  an  embassadress. 
She  desired  me  to  think  myself  Patrona 
del  Casa,  and  oflftfred  me  all  the  services 
in  her  power,  to  wait  on  me  when  I 
plea^eJ,  cS:c.  They  have  the  finest  palace 


in  Venice.  What  is  very  convenient,  I 
hear  it  is  not  at  all  expected  that  I  should 
make  any  dinners,  it  not  being  the 
fashion  for  any  bod)'  to  do  it  here,  but 
the  foreign  ministers  ;  and  I  find  I  caa 
live  here  very  genteelly  on  my  allow- 
ance. I  have  already  a  very  agreeable 
general  acquaintance  ;  though  when  I 
came,  here  was  no  one  I  had  ever  seen 
in  my  life,  but  the  cavaliere  Grimani  and 
the  abbe  Conti.  I  must  do  them  the 
justice  to  say  they  have  taken  pains 
to  be  obliging  to  me.  The  procurator 
brought  his  niece  (who  is  at  the  head  of 
his  family)  to  wait  on  me;  and  they  in- 
vited me  to  reside  with  them  at  their 
palace  on  the  Brent,  but  I  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  accept  of  it.  He  also  intro- 
duced to  me  the  signora  Pisani  Moce- 
nigo,  who  is  the  most  considerable  lady 
here.  The  nuncio  is  particularly  civil 
to  me  :  he  has  been  several  times  to  see 
me,  and  has  oflered  me  the  use  of  his 
box  at  the  opera.  I  have  many  others 
at  my  service,  and  in  short  it  is  impos- 
sible for  a  stranger  to  be  better  received 
than  I  am.  Here  are  no  English,  except 
a  Mr.  Berlie  and  his  governour,  who  ar- 
rived two  days  ago,  and  who  intend 
but  a  short  stay. 

1  hope  you  are  in  good  health,  and 
(hat  1  shall  hear  of  it  before  you  can 
receive  this  letter. 


LETTER    CCLIIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Florence,  Aug.  11,  1740. 

npHis  is  a  very  fine  town,  and  I  am 
-*•  much  amused  with  visiting  the  gallery, 
which  I  do  not  doubt  you  remember  too 
well  to  need  any  description  of.  Lord 
and  lady  Promfret  take  pains  to  make  the 
place  agreeable  to  me,  and  I  have  been 
visited  by  the  greatest  part  of  the  people 
of  quality.  Here  is  an  opera  which  I 
have  heard  twice,  but  it  is  not  so  fine 
either  for  voices  or  decorations  as  that  at 
"\'enice.  I  am  very  willing  to  be  at  Leg- 
horn when  my  things  arrive,  which  I 
fear  will  hinder  my  visiting  Rome  this 
season,  except  they  come  sooner  than  is 
generally  expected.  If  I  could  go  from 
thence  by  sea  to  Naples  with  safety,  I 
should  prefer  it  to  a  land  journey,  which 
1  am  t(dd  is  very  difficult  ;  and  that  it  is 
impossible  1  should  stay  there  long,  the 

people 
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people  bfciig  entiiV'Iy  tin^Dclublp.  I  Ho 
i;ot  clc«ire  much  company,  but  wduM 
not  coiifiii**  m}St'lf  to  a  p'ace  wlierf  I 
coulii  sec  none.  1  have  writrcn  to  your 
d;iu;liter,  directed  to  Scotlaml,  this 
post. 

LETTER    CCLIV. 

JLad^  M.  W.  Mmfctpj  to  the 
Cuuntiss  of  Utile 

Louvcrc,  Not.  1,  1749. 
Dear  Cliihl, 
T   Ric:  !5.'KD   vours  of  Auijiisf  25,  anrl 
my  I'livJ  liiiteS  olilic^ina  notice  of  your 
Safe  delivery  at  the  sinie  time,      I  wish 
you    jov    of    your    younp    son,    and  of 
evrry  ihii'g    else.     Yo\i  do  not  mention 
your  father,    by   which  I    suppose  he  is 
not  leiiirnpd  to  England,  and  am  in  pain 
for    his    health,    having  heard    but  <jnce 
from   him  since  he  left  it,  and  know  not 
wh(  ther  he  has  received   my  letters.      I 
dare  say  you  need  not  be  in  any  doubt 
ot  his  good  opinion  of  you  ;  for  my  part, 
I  am  so  fir  persuaded  of  the  goodness  of 
your  heart,  I  havu  often  had  a  mind  to 
write  you  a  consolatory  epistle  on   my 
own  death,  which  I   believe  will   be  some 
affliction,  though   my  life  is  wholly  use- 
less  to  you.     That  part  of  it  which  we 
passed    togpthcr  you   have  reason  to  re- 
member with   gratitude,  though   I    think 
you  misplace  it;  you  are  no  more  obliged 
to  me  tor  bringing  you  into  the  world, 
than  I  am  to  you  for  coming  into  it,  and 
I   never  made  use  of  that  common-place 
(and  like  most  common-place,  false)  ar- 
gument, as  exacting  any  return  of  afiec- 
tion.     There  was  a  mutual   necessity  on 
lis  both  to  part  at  that  time,  and  no  obli- 
gation on  either  side.      Jn   the  case   of 
your  infancy,  there  was  so  great  a  mix- 
ture of  instinct,  I   can  scarce  even  put 
that  in  the  number  of  the  proofs  I   have 
given  you  of  my  love;  but   I  confess  I 
think  it  a  great  one,  if  you  compare  my 
after  conduct   toward  you  with    that  of 
other    mothers,    who   generally   look   on 
their  children   as  devoted    to   their  plea- 
sures, and    bound    by    duty  to    have   no 
5>entiment3  but  what  they  please  to  give 
them;  play-things  at  first,  and  afterwards 
the  objects  on  which  they  may  exercise 
their  spleen,  tyranny,  or  ill-humour.     I 
})ave  always  thought  of  you  in  a  different 
^nanner.     Your  liappiness  was  my  first 


wish,  and  the  pnrstiit  of  all  my  actions, 
divested  of  all  self-interest  so  far.  I 
think  you  ought,  and  believe  you  do,  re- 
meniber  nie  as  ^our  real  friend.  Ab- 
sence and  distance  have  not  the  power  to 
lessen  any  part  of  my  tenderness  for  you, 
which  extends  to  all  yours,  and  I  ani 
ever  your  most  ailc.ctioijrtle  mother,  6cc. 

P.  S.  I  play  at  whist  an  hour  or  two 
every  afternoon.  The  fashion  here  is  to 
play  for  the  collation,  so  that  the  losers 
have  at  least  the  consolation  of  eating 
part  of  their  nuney. 

JLETTER    CCLV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 


April  15,  N.  S.   1751. 

My  dear  Child, 
J  n  EC  EI  V  ED  yours  of    Feb.   10th  with 
great  pleasure,  as  it   brought  me  the 
news  of  your  health,  and  ttiat  of  your  fa- 
rijily.     I  cannot  guess  who  you  mean   by 
lord  Montfort,  there  being  no  such  titfe 
when  I   left  England,  nor  iiny  lord  Hert- 
ford, who  I  hear  is  named  ambassador 
to  France:  the^e  are  all  new  people  to 
me.     I  wish  you  would  ^ive  me  some  in- 
formation concerning  them  :  nojie  can  be 
so  agreeable  as  the  continuation  of  your 
father's  health  ;  you  see  in  him  the  good 
effect  of  a  strict  abstinence,  and  regular 
exercise.     I  am  much  pleased   (but  not 
at  all  surprised)  at  his  kindness  to  you: 
I  know  him  to  be  more  capable  of  a  ge- 
nerous action  than  any  man  I  ever  knew, 
I  have  never  heard  one  word  of  the  books 
that  you  told   me  were   packed  up   last 
June.     These  things  are  very  provoking, 
hut  fretting  mends  nothing.     |  will  con- 
tinue to  write  on,  though  the  uncertainty 
of  yourj-eceiving  my   letters  is  a  strong 
abatement   of   my    pleasure   in  writing, 
and   will  be  of  heavy  consequence  to  my 
style,     I   feel  at  this  minute  the  spirit  of 
dullt;ess  chill  my  heart,  and  I  am  ready 
to  break  out  into  alacks  and  alases,  with 
many  murmurs  against  my  cruel  destiny, 
that    will    not    even    permit   this   distant 
conversation  between  us,  without  such  al- 
laying circumstances.      However,  I  beg 
you  not  to   be  discouraged,     I   am   per- 
suaded,  from  the  goodness  of  your  heart, 
that  you  are  willing  to   give  me  happi- 
ness ;  and  I  can  have  none  here  so  grea( 
as  a  letter  from  y'ou.     Xou  can   never 
3  S  want 
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want  sulijccts;  and  I  can  assure  yon  that 

yi  iir  eldest  d-aughler  cannot   be  more  cie- 

lijihteil    with  a    birth-day  huit,    or  your 

\'  ungesl  with  a  paper  of  siigar-plunibs, 

ti)aii    1   am  at  the  sight  of   your  hantl. 

Y'Ui  seem  very  anxious  on  the  :iccount 

oi   your  children's  eiiucation.        I    liave 

-aid    all     I     have  l()   sny  on  that    head  ; 

and   am  still   of  tlie  same   opinion,    that 

learning  is  necrssarv  lo   the  happiness  ot 

women,  and  igncrance  the  common  tound- 

ation   of  their  errors,   both  in  morals  and 

Conduct.      I  was  well  acquainted   with  a 

l;idy    (the  duchess    ot    .M***r)    who,    I 

am   persuaded,   owed   all   her  misfortunes 

to  ir.f  want  of  instruction   in  her  youth. 

Y')\i  know  another,  who  if  she   had   had 

1.'  r  psit'jral  good  understanding  cultivaled 

by  letters,  would    never   have    mistaken 

J'jhnnv  Gi'.y     or   a    wit,  and    much   less 

Lav    printed,   that   he  took  the  liberty  of 

callir.g  her  his  Laura. 

I  am  pleasingly  interrupted  by  the  w'el- 
come  information  from  lord  liute  that 
you  are  safely  delivered  of  a  son.  1  am 
never  in  pain  for  any  of  that  sex.  It 
they  hnve  any  merit,  there  are  so  many 
roads  for  them  lo  meet  good  fortune,  they 
can  no  way  fail  but  by  not  dc-erxing 
it.  W«'  have  but  one  of  establishing 
ours,  and  that  jurroiinded  with  preci- 
pices, and  perhaps  alter  all  better  missed 
tiian  found.  1  ha\e  already  told  you  I 
look  on  my  grand-daughters  as  lay  nuns. 

Lady might    avoid    that  destiny,  if 

religion  was  not  a  bar  to  her  being  dis- 
posed of  in  this  country.  You  will  laugh 
to  hear  it,  but  it  is  really  true,  I  had 
proposed  to  me  a  \oung  man  (^f  quality, 
with  a  good  estate:  his  parents  are  both 
dead  :  she  would  tiiul  a  fine  palace,  and 
neither  want  jewels  nor  equipage;  and 
her  name  (wiih  a  present  Irom  me)  be 
thouaht  suflicient  fortune. 

I  shall  write  to  lord  Bute  this  post. 
M\  blessing  to  ynu  and  yours  is  sincerely 
sent  from  your  most  atiectionaie  mother. 

LETTER    CCLVL 

Lady  M,  W.  Montagu  to  Mr.  IVortley. 

Louvere,  Nov  10,  N.  S.  1751. 

-  T  UECE1VJ»D   yours  of  October  10  this 

day,  whith  is  much  quicker   than  any 

I   ever   had    from    Kngland.     I  will    not 

ni  .ke  anv  i<  rttctions  on    the  conduci   of 

ihe    peisMO   you   mention;    'lis  a  sulject 


too  melancholy  to  us  both.  I  am  ot 
opinion  taliying  at  Cassette  is  a  ceilain 
ri'vi  nue  (even  wiihi  ut  cheating)  to  those 
that  can  get  constant  punters,  and  are 
able  to  submit  lo  the  tirudgery  of  it ;  but 
I  never  knew  any  one  pursue  it  long,  and 
preserve  a  tolerable  reputation.  The 
new's  ol  t!ie  recovery  of  your  health  makes 
me  amends  for  the  displeasure  of  hearing 
his  ill  figure. 

I   havi-  often  read  and    been  told  that 
the  air  of  Hungary  is  better,  and  the  in- 
habitants in  general  longer  li\ed,  than  in 
.nny  other  part  of  Europe.  You  have  given 
me   a  very  surprising  instance  of  it,  (ar 
surpassing  in  age  the  old  woman  of  Lou- 
vere, tliough,  in   some  circumstances,  I 
thiiik    her  story   as   t  xtraordinary.      She 
died  but  ten  years  ago  ;  and  it  is  well  re- 
iiiemb«'red  by  the  inhabitantsof  tliat  place, 
the  most  creditable  cf  whom  have  all  as- 
sured   me    of  the  truth  of  the  lollowing 
facts:— She  kept  the  gnat<'sl  inn  there  tiil 
past  fifty  :   her  husband    then  dying,  and 
she  being  rich,  she  left  off  that  trade  ;  aiid 
having  a  large  house,  with  a  great  deal 
ot   furniture,  she  let  lodgings,  which  her 
daughters  (two  maids  past  seventy)  still 
continue.      1   lodged  with  thera   the  first 
year  of  my  going  to  those  waters.     She 
lived   to    one  hundred  years,  with  good 
health  ;  but  m  the  last  five  years  of  it,  fell 
into  the  <iecays  common  to  that  period — 
dimness  of  sight,    loss  of  teeth,   ar.d  bald- 
ness ;  but  in  her  hundredth  \ ear,  her  sight 
was  totally  restored,  she  hail  a  new  set  of 
teeth,  and  a  fresh  head  of  brown  hair.     I 
mentioned  it  to  several  ladies,  who  none 
of  them  had  heard   it,   but  the  rest  was 
confirmed  to  me  by  every  body.    She  lived 
in  this  renewed  vigour  ten  years,  and  then 
had  her  picture  drawn,  w  liich  has  a  viva- 
city ill  the  eyes  and  complexion  that  would 
become  five  and   twent\',   though,   by  the 
falls  in  the  face,  one  may  d'scern  it  was 
drawn  for  a  very  old  person.     She  died 
merely  of  an  accident,  which  would  have 
killed  any  other — tumbling  down  a  very 
bad  stone  stair  ca^e,  which  goes  into  the 
cellar,  she  broke  her  head  in  such  a  man, 
ner,  she  lived  but  two  days.     The  physi- 
cian and  surgeon  who  attended   her  told 
me  that  her  age  noway  contributed  to  her 
death.    I  inquired  whether  there  was  any 
singularity    in    her    diet,    but    heard    of 
none,    excepting  that  her  breakfast  was 
every  morning  a  large  quantity  of   bread 
sopped  in  cold  water.    The  commr.u  U\od 
of  the  peasants  in  this  country  is  theTurl^- 
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i-ih  wheat  you  menlidn,  which  they  dress 
in  varous  manners,  but  use  little  inilk,  it 
bting  ihitfly  reserve  I  for  cheese,  or  the 
tables  of  the  gentry.  I  have  not  observed 
either  among  the  poor  or  licb,  that  in 
peneral  they  live  longer  than  in  England. 
This  woman  of  Louvere  is  always  spoi<eti 
of  as  a  pnidicy;  and  I  am  burprised  she 
is  neither  calltd  saint  nor  witch,  bein^ 
very  prrjdigal  (if  those  titles. 

I  return  you  many  thanks  for  the  length 
of  your  entertaining  letter;  but  am  very 
sorry  it  was  troublesome  to  vou  to  write 
it.  I  wish  the  reading  of  this  may  not  be 
so.  I  will  seek  for  a  picture  for  lord 
Bute. 


LETTER    CCLVII. 

Lady  M.  IV,  Montagu  to  the 
Countess  of  Bute. 

I.ouvcre,  Dec.  8,  N.  S.  1751. 
My  dear  Child, 
nPnis  town   is  at  present  [in  a  general 
'*■    stare,  or  to  use  their  own  expression, 
sotto  sopra  ;  ;-nd  not  only  this  town,    but 
the  capital,  iiergamo,  the  whole  province, 
the  neighbouring  Bre.-cian,   and   perhaps 
nil  the  Venetian  <lominion,  occasioned  by 
an  adventure  exactly  resembling,   and  I 
believe  copied  fiom  I'araela.    1  knf)w  not 
under  what  constellation  that  foolish  stuff 
was  wrote,  but  it  has  been  translated  into 
more  languages   than   any    modern   per- 
formance I  ever  heard  of.    No  proof  of  its 
influence  wi^s  ever  stronger  than  this  pre- 
sent stor^',  which,  in  llichardson's  hands, 
would  serve  very  well  to  furnish  out  seven 
or  eight  volumes.    I  shall  make  it  as  short 
as  I  can. 

"Here  is  a  gentleman's  famil}',  consisting 
of  an  old  batchelor  anil  his  sister,  who 
have  fortune  enoUiih  to  live  with  great  ele- 
gance, though  without  any  magnificence, 
possessed  of  ihe  e-steem  of  alj  their  ac- 
quaintance, he  being  distinguished  by  his 
probity,  and  she  liy  her  virtue.  They  are 
not  only  suffered  but  sought  after  by  all 
the  best  company,  and  indeed  are  the 
njost  conversable  and  reasuna-  le  people  in 
the  place.  She  is  an  excellent  house-wife, 
and  particularly  remarkable  for  keeping 
her  pretty  house  as  neat  as  any  in 
Holland.  She  appears  no  longer  in  public, 
being  past  fiftv,  and  passes  her  time  chiefly 
a:  home  with  her  work,  receiving  few  visi- 
t.iiits,     This  S'gnoni   Diana,  about  ten 


year^  since,  saw,  at  a  monastery,  a  girl  of 
eight  years  old,  who  came  thither  to  Ijc" 
alms  for  her  mother.    Her  beauty,  though 
covered  with  rags,    was  very   observable, 
and  gnvo  great  compassion  to  the  charit- 
able lady,    who  thought  it  meritorious  to 
rescue   such   a   modest  swcclnibs  as  ap- 
peared in  her  face  from  the  ruin  to  which 
her  wretched  circumstances  exposed  her. 
She  asked   her  some  questions,    to  which 
she  answered  witli  a  natuial  civility  that 
seemed  surprising  ;  and  llnding  the   head 
of  her  family  f  her  brother)  to  be  a  cobler, 
who  could  hardly  live  by  that  trade,   she 
hid  the  child  follow  her  homej  and  send- 
iiigforher  parent,  proposed  to  her  to  breed 
the  little  Octavia  for  her  servant.     This 
was    joyfully  accepted,    the  old    woman 
dismissed  with  a  piece  of  money,  and  the 
girl    remained   with   the   Signora   Diana, 
who  bought  her  decent  clothes,  and  took 
pleasure    in    teaching  her    whatever  she 
was  capable  oi  learning.     She  learned  to 
read,  write,  and  cast  accounts,  with  un- 
common facility  ;  and  had  sucli  a  genius 
for  work,  that  she  excelled  her  tnistrcss  in 
embroidery,  point,  and  every  operation  of 
the  needle.     She  grew  perf-cly  skilled  in 
confectionary,   had    a    good  insight  into 
c'lokery,  and  was  a  great  proficient  in  dis- 
tillery. 'I'o  these  accomplishments  she  was 
so  handy,  well  bred,  humble,  and  modest, 
that  not  ordy  her  master  and    mistress, 
but  every  body  that  fr'^quented  the  house 
took  notice  of  her.     She  lived  thus  near 
nine  years,  never  going  out  but  to  church. 
However,  beauty  is  as  difficult  to  conceal 
as   light;  her's   begun    to   make    a  oreat 
noise.     Signora  Diana  told  me  she  ob- 
served an  unusual  concourse  of  nedlinir 
women  that  came  on  pretext  to  sell  penny- 
worths of  lace,  china,  &c.    and  seyeral 
young  gentlemen,    \'c.ry   well    powdered, 
that  were  perpetually  walking  before  her 
door,    and   lookiiig   up   at    the   windows. 
'J'hese  prognostics  alarmed  her  prudence, 
and  she   listened  very  willingly  to  some 
honounible  proposals  that  were  made  by 
many   honest   thriving    tradesmen.      She 
communicated  them  to  Octavia,  and  told 
her,  that  though  she  was  sorry  to  lose  so 
good  a  servan^,  yet  she  shought  it  right  to 
advise  her  to  choose  a  husband.    The  girl 
answered  modestly,  that  it  was  her  duty 
to  obey  all  her  commands,  but  she  found 
no  inclination   to  marriage;  and  if  she 
would  permii  her  to  live  single,  she  should 
think    it  a  greater   obligation   than    any 
other  she  could  bestow,     Signora  Diana 
3  S  g  was 
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wns  too  conscientious  to  force  her  into  a     for  her  precipitate  flight,  having  no  rea- 
state  from  whicli  she  could  not  free  her,     son,  from   the  age  and  character   of  her 
and  left  her  to  her  own  disposal.     How-     master,  to  fear  any  violence,  and  wondered 
ever  they  parted  soon  atlcr:   whether  (as     at  her  declining  the  honour  he  ollered  her. 
the  neighbours  say)    SigJior  Aurelio  Ar-     Octavia  confessed  that  perhaps  she  had 
dinghi,  her  brother, looked  with  too  much     been  too  raih  in  hei  proceedings,  but  said, 
attention   on    the  young  woman,   or  that     that  beseemed  torcsent  her  reiusalin  such 
she  herself  (as   l)iana  says)   desired  to     a  manner  as   frightened  her;   she   hoped 
seek  a  place  of  more  profit,    she  removed     that   after   a  few  days  search  he   woul(^ 
to  Bergamo,    where  she  soon  found   pre-     tliink  no  more  of  her  ;  and  that  she  scru- 
ferment,  being  «trongly  recommended  by     pled  entering  into  the  holy  bands  of  ma- 
the  Ardinghi   family.     She  was  advar.ced     trimony,  where  her  heart  did  not  sincerely 
to  be  first  waiting-woman  to  an  old  coun-     accompany  all  the  words  of  the  ceremony, 
tess,  who  was  so  well  pleased  with  her  scr-     Sigaora  Diana  had  nolhmg  to  say  in  con- 
vice,  she  desired,  on  her  death  bed,  count     tradiclion   to   this    pious  sentiment ;  and 
Jeronimo  Scjsi,   her  son,   to  be  kind    to     her  brother  applauded  the  honesty  which 
her.     He  found   no  repugnance   to   this     could  not   be   perverted   by  any  interest 
act  of  obedience,  having  distinguished  the     whatever.  She  remained  concealed  in  their 
beautiful  Octavia,   from  his   first  sight  of     house,  where  she  helped  in  the  kitchen, 
her  ;  and  during  the  six  months  that  she     cleaned    the    rooms,   and  redoubled   her 
had  served  in  the  house,  had  tried  every     usual  diligence  and  olhciousness.  Hcrold 
art  of  a   fine  gentleman,  accustomed  to     master  came  to  Louveie  on  pretence  of 
victories  of   that  sort,    to  vanquish  the     adjusting  a  law-suit,  three  days  after,  and 
virtue   of  this  iair    virgin.       He    has   a     made     private  enquiry  after   her ;    but 
handsome  figure,    and  has  had  an  edu-     hearing    from    her   mother  and  brother 
cation  uncommon  in  this  country,  having     (who  knew  nothing  of  her  being  there) 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,   and    brought     that  they  had  never  heard  of  her,  he  con- 
from  Paris  all  the  improvements  that  are     eluded  she  had  taken  another  route,   and 
to  be  picked  up  there,  being  celebrated  for     returned  to  Bergamo;  and  she  continued 
his  grace  in  dancing,  and  skill  in  fencing     in  this  retirement  near  a  fortnight, 
and  riding,  by  which   he    is  a   favourite         Last  Sunday,  as  soon  as   the ^ay  was 
among  the  ladies,  and    respected   by  the     closed,  arrived  at  Signor  Aurcfio's  door, 
men.     Thus  qualified  for  concpiest,  you     a   har.dsome  equipage  in  a   large  coach, 
may  judge  of  his  surprise  at  the  firm  yet     attemied   by  four  well-armed  servants  on 
modest   resistance   of  this   country   giil,     horseback.     An  old  priest  stepped  out  of 
who  was  neither  to  be  moved  by  address,     it,   and   desiring   to  speak   with   Signora 
nor  gained  by  liberality,  nor  on  any  terms     Diana,   informed  her  he  came  from  the 
would  be  prevailed  on  to  stay  as  his  house-     count  Jerotiimo  Sosi,  to  demand  Octavia; 
keeper,  a'ter  the  death  of  his  mother.  She     that  the  count  waited  for  her  at  a  village 
took  that  post  in  the  house  of  an  old  judge,     four  miles  from  hence,  where  he  intended 
where  she  continued  to  be  solicited  by  the     to  marry  her;  and  had  sent  him,  who  was 
emissaries  of  the  count's   passion  ;    and     engaged  to  perform   the  divine  rite,  that 
found  a  new  persecutor  in   her  master,     Signora  Diana  might  resign  her  to  his  care, 
who,    after  three  months  endeavour   to     without  any  difficulty.     The  young  dam- 
corrupt  her,  oftcred   her  marriage.     She     sol  was  called  for,  who  entreated  slie  might 
chose  to  return  to  her  former  obscuiity,     bepermitled  thecompanyolanother priest 
and  esciiped  from    his  pursuit,    without     with  whom  she  was  acquainted  :   this  was 
asking  any  wages,  and  privately  returned     readily  granted  ;  and  she  sent  for  a  young 
to  the  Signora  Dinna.     She  threw  herself     man  that  v, sits  me  very  often,   being  re- 
al her  feet,  and,   kissing  her  hands,  beg-     markabic   for  his  sobriety  and   learning, 
ged  her  with  tears  to  conceal  her  at  least     JNIeanwiiile  a  valet  de  chambre  presented 
some  time,  if  she  would  not  accept  of  her     lier  with  a  box,  in  which  was  a  complete 
service.     She    protested    she    had    never     genteel  undress   for  a  lady.     Her   laced 
been  happy  since  she  left  it.     While  she     linen  and  fine  night  gown    were  soon  put 
was    making    tliese    submissions,    Signor     on,  and  away  they  marched,  leaving  thq 
Aurelio  entered.   She  entreated  his  inter-     family  in  a  surprise  not  to  be  described, 
cession  on  her  knees,  who  was  easily  per-  bignor  Aurelio   came   to  drink   coffee 

suaded  to  consent  she  should   stay  with     with  me   next  morning  :    his   first  words 
them,  though  his  sister  blamed  her  highly     were,  he  had   brought  mc  the  history  of 
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Pamela.  I  said,  laughing,  I  liaJ  been  tired 
Willi  it  long  since.  He  explained  himseU 
by  relating  this  story,  mixed  with  j^reat 
resentment  for  Octavia's  conduct.  Count 
Jeronimo's  father  had  been  his  ancient 
friend  and  patron  ;  and  tliis  escape  from 
his  house  (he  said)  would  lay  him  under 
a  suspicion  of  liaving  abetted  the  young 
man's  folly,  and  perhaps  expose  him  to  the 
anger  of  all  his  relations,  for  contriving  an 
action  he  would  rather  have  died  than  suf- 
fered, if  he  had  known  how  to  prevent  it. 
I  easily  believed  him,  there  appearing  a 
latent  jealousy  under  bis  affliction,  that 
shewed  me  he  envied  the  bridegroom's 
happiness,  at  the  same  time  he  condemned 
his  extravagance. 

Yesterday  noon,  being  Saturday,  Don 
Joseph  returned,  who  has  got  the  name  of 
parson  Williams  by  this  expedition:   he 
relates,  thtit  when  the  bark  which  carried 
the  coach  and    train  arrived,    they  found 
the  amorous  count  waiting  for   bis  bride 
on  the  bank  of  the  lake  :   he  would  have 
j)roceeded  immediately  to  the  cliurch  ;  but 
she  utterly  refused  it,  till  they  had  each  of 
them  been  at  confession  ;  after  which  the 
liappy  knot  was  tied  by  the  parish  priest. 
They  continued  their  journey,  and  came 
to  their  palnce  at  Bergamo  in  a  few  hours, 
where  every  thing  was  prepnred  for  their 
reception.  They  received  the  communion 
next  moinitig,  and  the  count  declares  that 
the  lovely  Octavia  has  brought  him  an  in- 
estimable portion,  since  he  owes  to  her  the 
salvation  of  his  soul.     He  has  renounced 
play,  at  which  he  had  lost  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  money,     ijhe    has  already  re- 
trenched several  superfluous  servants,  and 
put  his  family  ir.to  an   exact  method  of 
economy,  preserving  all  the  splendor  ne- 
cessary to  his  rank.     He  ha^senta  letter 
in  his  own  hand   to   her  mother,  inviting 
her  to  reside  with  them,  and  subscribing 
himself  her  dutiful  son:   but  the  corintess 
has  sent  another  privately  by  Don  Joi,eph, 
in  which  she  advises  the  old  woman  to 
stay  at    Louvere,  promising  to  take  care 
she   shall    want   nothing,    accompani'-d 
with  a  token  of  twenty  sequi,ns,  which  is 
at  least  nineteen  more  than  ever  she  saw 
in  her  life, 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  from  Octavia's 
first  serving  the  old  lady,  there  came  fre- 
quent charities  in  her  name  to  her  poor 
parent,  which  nobody  was  surprised  at, 
the  lady  beirg  celebrated  for  pious  works, 
and  Octavia  known  to  be  a  great  favourite 
ffith  her.    It  is  nt>w  discovered  that  tbev 


were  all  sent  by  the  generous  lover,  who 
has  presented  Don  Joseph  very  handsome- 
ly ;  but  he  has  brought  neither  letter  nor 
message  to  the  house  of  Ar.linghi,  which 
affords  much  speculation. 

I  am  afraid  you  are  hearlily  tired  with 
this  tedious  tale.  I  will  not  lengthen  it 
with  reflections,  as  I  fancy  yours  will  be 
the  same  as  mine. 

With  mine  all  these  adventures  proceed 
from  artifice  on  one  side  and  weakness  on 
the  other.  An  honest,  tender  mind,  is 
often  betrayed  to  ruin  by  the  charms  that 
make  the  fortune  of  a  designins:  head, 
which,  when  joined  with  a  beautiful  face, 
can  never  fail  of  advancement,  except 
barred  by  a  wise  mother,  who  locks  up  her 
daughters  from  view  till  nobody  cares  to 
look  on  them,  JNly  poor  friend  the  du- 
chess of  Bolton  was  educated  in  solitude, 
with  some  choice  of  books,  by  asalni-like 
governess  :  crammed  with  virtue  and 
good  rjualities,  she  thought  it  impossible 
not  to  find  gratitude,  though  she  failed  to 
give  passion;  and  upon  this  plan  threw 
away  her  estate,  was  despised  by  her  hus- 
band, and  laughed  at  by  the  public. 
Polly,  bred  in  an  alehouse,  and  produced 
on  the  stage,  has  obtained  wealth  and 
title,  and  found  the  way  to  be  esteemed. 
So  useful  is  early  experience — without  it 
half  of  life  is  dissipated  in  correcting  the 
errors  that  we  have  been  taught  to  re- 
ceive as  indisputable  truths. 
I  am  ever  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CCLVIII; 
The  same  to  the  same. 


Louvere,  Jan,  23,  N.  S.  1733, 
Dear  Child, 
X^ou  have  given  me  a  great  deal  of  sa- 
tisfaction by  your  account  of  your 
eldest  daughter.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  hear  she  is  a  good  arithmetician  ;  it  is 
the  best  proof  of  understanding:  the 
knowledge  of  nunibers  is  one  of  the  chief 
distinctions  between  us  and  brutes.  If 
there  is  any  thing  in  blood,  vou  may  rea- 
sonably expect  your  children  should  be 
eniiowed  with  an  uncommon  share  of 
good  sense.  Mr.  Wortley's  family  and 
mine  have  both  produced  some  of  the 
greatest  m-:-!!  that  have  been  born  in 
England  :  1  mean  admiral  Sandwich,  and 
my  grandfather,  who  was  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Wise  William.  I  have  heard 
3  S  3  lord 
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loril  Bute's  ftUher  ir.enlioned  as  an  extra-  not  wor^s.  I  would  no  farther  wiuh  her  R 

ordinary  genius,  though  ho  had  not  many  linguist  than  to  enable  her  to  read  books 

opportunities  of   shewing  it  ;  and  his  un-  in  their  originals,  that  are  often  corrupted, 

cle,    the  present  duke  of  Argyll,  has  one  and  are  always  injured  by  translations, 

of  the  best   heads  1  ever  knew.     I  will  Two    hours    application    every  morning 

therefore  speak  ito  you  as  supposing  lady  will   bring   this  about   much  sooner  than 

-  not  only  capable,  but  desirous  of  you  can  imagine,  and  she  will  have  leisure 

learning:  in  that  case  by  all  means  let  her  enough  beside,  to  run  over  the  English 
lae  indulged  in  it.  You  will  tell  me  I  did  poetry,  which  is  a  more  important  part  of 
j)ot  make  it  a  part  of  your  educatixin  :  a  wonian's  education  than  it  is  generally 
your  prospect  was  very  different  from  supposed.  Many  a  young  damsel  has  been 
hers.  As  you  had  much  in  your  cir-  ruined  by  a  fine  copy  of  verses,  which  she 
cumstances  to  attract  the  highest  offers,  would  have  laughed  at  if  she  bad  known 
it  seemed  your  business  to  learn  how  it  had  been  stolen  from  Mr.  Waller.  I  ve- 
to live  in  the  world,  as  it  is  hers  to  member,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one  of 
know  how  to  be  easy  out  of  it.  Jt  is  the  my  companions  from  destruction,  who 
common  error  of  bu'hiers  aiid  parents  to  cj)mmunicated  to  me  an  epistle,  she  was 
follow  some  plan  they  think  beautiuil  (and  quite  charmed  with.  As  she  had  naturally 
perhaps  is  so),  without  considering  that  a  good  taste,  she  observed  the  lines  were 
uothinc   is   beautiful    which  is  displaced,  not    so  smooth  as  Prior's  or  Pope's,  but 


Hence  we  see  so  many  edifices  raised 
that  the  raisers  can  never  inhabit,  being 
too  large  fur  their  furiunes.  Vistos  are 
laid  open  over  barren  heaths,  and  apart- 
ments contrived  for  a  coolness  very  agree- 


had  more  thought  and  spirit  than  any  of 
theirs.  She  was  wonderfully  delighted 
with  such  a  demonstration  of  her  lover's 
sense  and  passion,  and  not  a  little  pleased 
with  her  own  charms,    that    had    force 


able  in  Italy,  but  killing  in  the  north  of  enough  to  inspire  such  elegancies.  In  the 
Britain  :  thus  every  woman  endeavours  midst  of  this  triumph,  I  shewed  her  that 
to  breed  her  daughter  a  fine  lady,  quali-  they  were  taktn  from  Randolph's  poems, 
fyir.<^  her  for  a  station  in  which  she  will  and  the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dis- 
sever appear,  and  at  the  same  time  in-  missed  with  the  scorn  he  deserved.  To 
capacitating  hir  for  that  retirement  to  say  truth,  the  poor  plagiary  was  very  un- 
which  she  is  destined.  Learning,  if  she  lucky  to  fall  into  my  hands;  that  author 
has  a  real  taste  for  it,  will  not  only  make  being  no  longer  in  fashion,  would  have 
her  contented,  but  happy  in  it.  No  en-  escaped  any  one  of  less  universal  reading 
tertainment  is  so  cheap  as  reading,  nor  than  myself.  Vou  should  encourage  your 
any  pleasure  so  lasting.  She  will  not  daughter  to  talk  over  with  you  what  she 
want  new  fashions,  nor  regret  the  lo:s  of  reads;  and  as  you  are  very  capable  of  dis- 
e.xpensive  diversions,  or  variety  nf  com-  tinguishing,  take  care  shedoes  not  mistake 


pany,  if  she  can  be  amused  with  an  au- 
thor, in  her  closet.  To  render  this 
amusement  complete,  she  should  be  per- 
mitted to  learn   the   languages.     1    have 


pert  folly  for  wit  and  humour,  or  rhyn:ie 
lor  poetry,  which  are  the  common  errors- 
of  young  people,  and  have  a  train  of  ill 
consequences.    1  he  second  caution  to  be 


may  be  observed  in  many  schoolmasters, 
^■ho,  though  perhaps  critics  in  grammar, 
are  the  most  ignorant  fellows  upon  earth. 
Tru«knowled;;econiistii  in  knowing  thing!, 


heard  it  lamented  that  boys  lose  so  many  given  her  (and  which  is  most  absolutely  m 

years  in  mere  learning  ot    words:   this  is  necessary)  is  to  conceal  whatever  learning 

no  objection  to  a  girl,  whose  time  is  not  she  attairs,  with  as  much  solicitude  as  she 

soprecious:  she  cannot  advance  herself  in  would  hide  crockedness  or  lameness  :  tiie    j 

any  profession,  and   has  therefore  more  parade  of  it  can  or.'y  serve  to  draw  on  her    S 

hours  to  spare;  and  as  you  say  her  rae-  the  envy,  and  consequently  the  most  inve- 

mory  is  good,  she  will  bo  very  agreeably  teratehatied,  of  all  he  ami  she  fools,  which 

employed  this  way.     'J'hrre  are  two  cau-  will  certainly  be  at  lease  three  pans  in  four 

tions  to  be  given  on    this  subject:   first,  of  her  acquaintance.     The  use  of  know- 

Dot  to  think  herself  learned,    when  she  ledge  in  our  scn,  beside  the  amusement  of 

can  read  Latin,    or  even  Greek.     Lan-  solitude,  is  to  moderate  the  passions,  and 

guages  are  more   properly  to   fee   called  learn  to  be  contented  with  a  small  expense, 

vehicles  of  learning,  than  learning  itself, as  which  are  the  certain  effects  of  a  studious 


life;  and  it  may  be  preferable  even  to  that 
fame  which  men  have  engrossed  to  them- 
selves, and  will  not  suiler  us  to  share. 
You  will  tell  uie  i  h.ivc  not  obiLi ved  tins 

rule 
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ni!o  niypir:   ii-it  you  arf  misti.kcn  :  it  is  which  will   proL.nbly  be  her  fdte.     TJ)e 

'inly  incvitciLiu  iicciiitiilthiit  lias  fii\(  nine  uliimufo  cud   of  your  education  was   to 

Mny  it'i*>it.iti(>n  ibjt  way.      I  luivc  always  iiifilce  y(ui  u  good    Avife  (und    I   have  the 

C'lierully  Hvniclcd  it,  and  ever  thouulil  it  a  cotnfoit  to   hear  that  you  ure  oho):  hers 

misforliinf.    The  explanation  ot  this  [)fira-  oumIic    to   be,  to   make   her   happy  iij  a 

:irip^i  Wi'iild  occasion   a   lon^  digression,  virj;in   si.ite.      I    will    not  say   it  is   hap* 


pier;  Init  it  i.s  undoubtedly  safer  than 
any  marriage.  In  a  lottery,  where  theio 
is  (at  the  luwest  computation)  ten  thou- 
sand blanks  to  a  pnZt.,  u  i.i  ijie  /nost  pru- 


which  I  will  not  trouble  you  v,ith,it  beiiii^ 
my  present  design  only  to  sa\  what  I  think 
useful  for  the  instruction  ot  niv  gniod- 
dausihter,  which  I  have  much  at  In  art.   If 

shehas  thesame  inclin;itior\  (1  should  say  dent  choice,  not  to  veniure.  I  hav.>  .^1- 
passion)  for  learning  that  I  was  born  wuli,  ways  been  so  thoroupiily  persuM.r-'  of 
hist'irv,  iieoi^raphy,  and  philosophy  will  this  truth,  that,  uotwith-iandini?  :\a-  flat- 
furnish  her  with  materials  to  pass  away  tering  \iews  1  had  for  \ou  (as  i  never 
cheertuliy  a  lon'ier  life  than  is  allotted  to  intended  you  a  sacriiice  i(»  my  vanity),  I 
mortals.  I  believe  there  are  few  heads  thought  I  owed  vnu  ttie  justice  to  lay  be- 
capnble  of    making   Sir   Isaac    Newton's     fore  you  a')  the  hazards  :ittendinf  niatri- 

calcuhitions,    but   the   result   of  them  is  mon-v  :    you  may  recollect  I  did  so  in  the 

not  dillicult   to    be  understood    by  a  mo-  strongest  manner-.    Perhaps  you  may  have 

derate  capacity.     Do  not  fear  this  should  nioresuccessin  theinstructing  vourdau^h* 

make    her  iitiect    the  character  of   lady  ter  ;  she  has  s-.>  much  company  at  home 

• ,  or  lady ,  or  Mrs. :  those  she  will  not  need  seeking  it  abroad,  and 

women  are  ridiculous,   not   because  they  will  more  readily    take   the  notions  >ou 

have  learning,   but  because  they  have   it  think  (it  to  give  he.     As  you   wee  alone 

not.     One  tui.ks  herself  a  complete  his-  in  my  family,  it  would  have  been  thought 

torian,    af'er    reaciiiii;    Echard's    Kciman  agi'eat  cruelty  to  suflVr  you  no  companious 

History;    another    a    profound    philoso-  <d  your  ownage,  especially  havingsomaa/ 

pher,  havin^  gn|  by  heart  some  of  Pope's  near  relations,   and  I  do  not  wonder    lieir 

vnixlelligblc  e^sa}s;   and  a  third  an  able  opinions   influenced    yours.       I   wa>    not 

<}ivir.e  on  the  strength  of  VVhittield's  ser-  sorry  to  see  you  not  determined  on  a  ^iiiirle 

nions:  thus  you  hear  them  screaming  po-  life,  knowing  it  was  not  your  father's  in  . 

luics  and  cc^ntroveisy.  tentiun,  and  contented  myself  with  endea- 

It    is  a  saying  of  Thucydidcs,  that  ig-  vouring  to  make  your  home  so  easy  that 

norance  is  bold,  .md  knowledge  reserved,  you  might  .".fit  be  in  haste  to  leave  it. 
Indeed  it  is  impossible  to  be  far  advanced  I   am  afriiid  you  will  tliink  this  a  verv 

init,  without   being  more  humbled   by  a  long  insignificant  letter.  I  hope  the  kind- 

convictiim    of    human    ignorance,     than  ness   of  the  design  will  excuse,  it,  he'\x\" 

elated  by  learning.     At  the  same  time   I  willing  to  give  you   every  proof   in   my 
recommend    books,    I     neithf t    exclude     power  that  I  am  your,  &c. 
work  nor  diawins,     I  think  it  is  as  scan- 


dalous for  a  woman  not  to  know  how  to 
use  a  needle,  us  for  a  man  not  to  know 
how  to  use  a  sword.  I  was  once  ex- 
tremely lond  of  my  pencil,  and  it  was  a 
great  mortification  to  me  when  my  father 
turned  off  my  ma'^ter,  having  made  a 
considerable  progress  for  the  short  time  I 
learn!.  .My  over  eagernei.3  in  the  pur- 
suit of  it  had  brought  a  H'eakness  in  my 
©yes,  that  made  it  necessary  to  leave  oti'; 
and  all  the  advantage  I  gol  was  the  im- 
provement of  my  hand.  I  see,  by  hers, 
that  practice  will  make  her  a  ready  wri- 


LETTER    CCLIX. 

The  same  to  (he  same. 

Loiivere,  Feb.  19,  N.  S.  175 
My  dear  Child, 
T  G.4.V  E  you  some  general  thoughtson  the 
-*-  education  of  your  children  in  my  la-c 
letter;  but  fearing  you  should  think  I 
neglected  your  request,  by  answering  it 
with  too  much  conciseness,  I  am  resolved 
to  a<ld  to  it  what  little  1  know  on  that 
ter:  siu  may  attain  it  by  serving  you  for  subject,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  useful 
a  secretary,  wh^n  your  health  or  aff,;irs  to  you  in  a  concern,  with  which  you  seem 
make   it    troublesome    to    you    to   write     so  nearly  affected. 

yourself;    and    custom  will    make  it  an  People   commonly  educate  their  chil* 

agreeable  amusement  to  her.     She  can-     dren  as  tiicy  build  their  houses,  accordim? 
not  hiive  too  many  for  that  station  of  life     to  some  phin  they  think  beautiful,  without 

3  5  4  con-  . 
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considering    whether  it  is  suited  to  the 
purposes    for    which  they  are  designed. 
Ainiost  all  girls  of  quality  are  educated  as 
if  they  were  to   be  ^reat  ladies,  which  is 
olten  as  little  to  be  expected,  as  an  immo- 
derate heat  of  the  sun  in  the    north  of 
Scotland.  You  should  teach  yours  to  con- 
tine  iheir  desires  to  probabilities,  to  be  as 
useful  as  is  possible  to  themselves,  and.  to 
think  privacy  (as  it  is)   the  happiest  state 
cf  life.     I  do  not  doubt  your  giving  them 
all  the  instructions  necessary  to  form  them 
to  a  virtuous  life;   but 'tis  a  fatal  mistake 
to  do  this    without    proper  restrictions. 
Vices  are  often  hid  undi-r  the  name  of  vir- 
tues, and  the  practice  of  them  followed  by 
the  worst  of  consequences.      Sincerity, 
friendship,  piety,   disinterestedness,    and 
generosity,  are  all  great  virtues  ;  but  pur- 
sued, without-djscretion,  become  criminal. 
I  have  seen  ladies  indulge  their  own  ill  hu- 
mour by  being  very  rude  and  impertinent, 
and  think  they  deserved  approbation,  by 
saying  I  love  to  speak  truth.  One  of  your 
acquaintances  made  a  ball  the  next  day 
after  her  mother   died,  to  shew   she  was 
sincere.     I    believe  your  own   reflection 
will  furnish  you  with  but  too  many  ex- 
amples of  the  ill  efl'ects  of  the  rest  of  the 
sentiments  I  have  mentioned,  when  too 
warmly  embraced.     They  are  generally 
recommended    to  young   people    without 
limits  or  distinction,    and  this  prejudice 
hurries     them    into    great    misfortunes, 
while  they  are  applauding  themselves  in 
the  very  noble  practice  (as  they  fancy)  of 
very  eminent  virtue?. 

1  cannot  help  adding  (out  of  my  real  af- 
fection to  you),  that  I  wish  you  would 
model  ate  thai  fondness  you  have  for  your 
cliildren.  I  do  not  mean  you  should  abate 
any  part  of  your  care,  or  not  do  your  duty 
to  lliem  in  its  utmost  extent;  but  I  would 
have  you  early  prepare  yourself  for  disap- 
pointments, which  aie  heavy  in  proportion 
to  their  being  surprising.  It  is  hardly  pas- 
sible, in  such  a  number,  that  none  should 
be  unhappy;  prepare  yourself  against  a 
misfortune  of  that  kind.  1  confess  there 
is  hardly  any  more  difficult  to  support; 
yet,  it  is  certain,  imagination  has  a  great 
share  in  the  pain  of  it,  and  it  is  more  in 
our  power  (than  it  is  commonly  believed) 
lo  soften  whatever  ills  are  founded  or  aug- 
mented by  fancy.  Strictly  speaking,  there 
is  but  one  real  tvil,  1  mean  acute  pain  ; 
ali  other  complaints  are  so  considerably 
diminished  by  time,  that  it  is  plain  the 
frivf  is  owing  lo  our  puisivn,  since  th« 


sensation  of   it   vanishes    when    that    is 

OVfeM'. 

There  is  another  mistake  I  forgot  to 
mention,  usual  in  mothers:  if  any  of  their 
daughters  are  beauties,  they  take  great 
pains  to  persuade  them  that  the)  are  ugly, 
or  at  least  that  they  think  so,  which  the 
youngworuan  never  fails  to  fx>lieve  springs 
from  envy,  and  is  perhaps  not  much  m  the 
wrong.  I  would,  if  possible,  give  them  a 
just  notion  of  their  figure,  and  shew  them 
how  far  it  is  valuable.  Every  advantage 
has  its  price,  and  may  be  either  over  or 
undervalued.  It  is  the  common  doctrine 
of  (wiiat arc  called)  good  books,  to  inspire 
a  contempt  of  beauty,  riches,  greatness, 
cS:c.  which  has  done  as  much  mischief 
among  the  young  of  our  sex  as  an  over 
eager  desire  of  them.  Why  they  should 
not  look  on  those  things  as  blessings  where 
they  are  bestowed,  though  not  necessaries 
that  it  is  inipossible  to  be  happy  without, 
1  cannot  conceive.     1  ara  persuaded  the 

ruin  of  lady was  in  great  measure 

owing  to  the  notions  given  her  by  the  good 
people  that  had  the  care  of  her.  'Tis  true, 
her  circumstances  and yourdaugbters'  are 
very  different :  they  should  be  taught  to 
be  content  with  privacy,  and  yet  not 
neglect  good  fortune,  if  it  should  be  of- 
fered them. 

I  am  afraid  I  !>rvc  tired  you  with  my 
instructions.  I  do  not  give  them  as  be- 
lieving my  age  has  furnished  me  with  su- 
perior wisdom,  but  in  compliance  with 
your  desiri',  and  being  fond  of  every  op- 
portunity that  gives  a  proof  of  the  tender- 
ne^s  with  which  I  am  ever  )our,  iiC. 

P.S.  !  should  begla«l  if  you  sent  me  the 
third  volume  of  Campbell's  Architecture, 
and  with  it  any  other  entertaining  books. 
I  have  seen  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's 
Memoirs,  but  should  be  gladoftheApology 
for  a  late  Resignation.  As  to  the  ale,  'tis 
now  so  late  in  the  year,  it  is  impossible  it 
should  come  good.  You  do  nqt  mention 
your  father;  my  last  letter  from  him  tol(i 
me  he  intended  scfon  for  England. 


LETTER    CCLX. 

T^ie  same  fo  the  same, 

I.ouveie,  March  6,   \7b'i. 
T  CA%' NOT  help  writing  asort  of  apology 
for  my  last  letter,  foreseeing  that  yoa 
will  think  it  wrong,  or  at  least  lord  Bute. 

will 
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will  be  extremely  shocked,  at  the  proposal     miIii^t^^)  lie  always  Imposed  on  the  fo- 
of  a    leariic'l    education    for    daiighlcrs,     rei^ii  ministers  by  telling  tlvjin  llie  naked 
\vhitli  the  gcnorulity  of  niL-ii  tielieve  to  be     truth,  wbich,  as  they  thought  f//?/;ojA7Wc  la 
as  great  a  prof;i nation,  as  tlieclLTL'y  would     come  from  the  mouth  of  a  statesman,  they 
<1o,  if  th»  laity  bliould  presume  to  t-xcrcise     inner  failed  to  write  information  to  their 
the  functions  of  the  priestlinoJ.      I  desire     respective  courts  directly  cor-.trary  to  the 
you  would  take  notice,  I  would  not  have     assurances  he  gave  them.     Most  people 
learning  enjoined   them    as    a  task,    but     confoimd  the  ideas  of  sense  and  cunning, 
permitted  as  a  pleasure,    if  their  genius     though  there  are  really  no  two  things  in 
leads  them  naturally  to  it.     1  look  upon     nature  more  opposite:   it  is,  in  part,  from 
my  grand-daughters  as  a  sort  of  lay  nuns:      this  false  reasoning,  the  unjust  custom  pre- 
•lestiny  may  have  laid  up  other  things  for     vails  of  Jebarringour  sex  front  the  advan- 
them,  but  they  have  no  reason  to  expect     tages  of  learning,  the  men  fancying  tho 
to  pass   their  time  otherwise  than  their     improvement  of  our  understandings  would 
aunts  do  at  present;  and  I  know,  by  ex-     only  furnish  us  with  more  art  to  deceive 
pcricnce,  it  is  in  tl;c  power  of  study  not     them,  which  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
only    to    make    solitude    tolerable,     but     truth.    Fools  are  always  enterprising,  not 
agreeable.  I  have  now  lived  almost  seven     seeing  the  difficulties  of  deceit,  or  the  ill 
years  in  a  stricter  retirement  than  yours     consecjuences  of  detection,     I  could  give 
in  the  isle  of  Bute,  and  can  assure  you  I     many  examples  of  ladies  whose  ill  conduct 
have  never  had  haU  an  hour  heavy  on  my     has  been  very  notorious,  which  has  beer* 
hands,  for  want  of  something  to  do.  Who-     owing  to  that  ignorance,   which  has  ex- 
ever  will  cultivate  their  own  mind,  will     pcsed   them    to  idleness,  which   is  justly 
find  full  employtnent.    Every  virtue  does     called  the  mother  of  mischief.     There  is 
not  only  require  great  care  in  the  plant-     nothing  so  like  the  education  of  a  woman 
ing,  but  as  much  daily  solicitude  in  the     of  quality  as  that  of  a  prince:  they  are 
cherishing,  as  exotic   fruits  and  flowers,     taught  to  dance,  and  the  exterior  part  of 
The  vices  and  passions  (which  I  am  afraid     what  is  called  good  breeding,  which, if  they 
«re  the  natural  product  of  the  soil)  de-     attain,  they  are  extraordinary  creatures  in 
mand   perpetual  weeding.     Add   to    this     their  kind,  and  have  all  the  accomplish- 
ihe  search  aftt-r  knowledge  (every  branch     ments  required  by  their  directors,     'i'he 
of  which  is  entertaining),   and  the  longest     same  characters  are  formed   bv  the  same 
life  is  too  short  for    the  pursuit  of   it;     lessons,  which  inclines  me  to  think  (if  I 
l^•hich,  though  in  some  regard  confined  to     dare  say  it)  that  nature  has  not  placed  us 
very  strait  limits,  leaves  still  a  vast  variety     in  an  inferior  rank  to  men,  no  more  than 
of  amusements  io  those  capable  of  lasting     the  tVmales  of  other  animals,  where  we  see 
them,  which  is  utterly  impossible   to  be     no  distinction  of  capacity ;  though,  I  am 
attained  by  those  that  are  blinded  by  pre-     persuaded,  if  there  was  a  commonvvfalth 
judice,  the  certain  eiTect  of  an  ignorant     of  rational  horses  Us  doctor  Swiit  iias  sup- 
education.    My  own  was  one  of  the  worst     posed),  it  would  be  an  established  maxim 
in  the  world,  being  exactly  the  same  as     among  them,  that  a  mare  could  not  be 
Clarissa  Harlow's:  her  pious  Mrs. Norton     taught  to pac».     I  could  add  agreatdeal 
so  perfectly  resembling  my  governess,  who     on  this  subject,  but  1  am  not  now  endea- 
had  been  nurse  to  my  mother,  I  could  al-     vouring  to  remove  (he  prejudices  of  man- 
most  fancy  the  author  was  acquainted  with     kind;  my  only  design  is,   lo  point  out  to 
her;   she  took  so   much  pains,    from   iny     my  srand-daughters  the  method  of  being 
infancy,  to  till  my  head  with  superstitious     contented  v.i;h  that  retreat,  lo  which  uii- 
talcs  and  false  notions.  It  was  noiie  of  htr     foreseen  circumstances  may  oblige  them, 
fault,  that  I  am  not  at  this  day  afraid  of     and  which  is  perhaps  prelVTable  to  all  the 
vitchesand  hobgoblins,  or  turned  metho-     show  of  public  life.     It  has- alway  been 
tlist.     Almost  all  girls  are 't)red  alter  this     mv  inclination.   Lady  Stalford  (who  kne^V 
manner,     I  believe  you  are  the  only  wc-     me  better  than  any  body  else  in  the  world, 
man  (perhaps  I  might  say,  person)  that     both  from  her  own  juil  discernmen"-,  and 
never  was  either  frighted  or  cheated  into     my  heart  beniiz  ever  as  open  to  her  as  mv- 
any  thing  by  yowr  parents,     I  can  truiy     self)  used  to  tell  me,  my   ifue  vocation 
affirm,   1  never  deceived  any  bony  m  my     was  a  monastery;  and  I  now  find,  by  ex- 
life,  excepting    which  I  conli'ss  has  often     perience,  .more  sincere  pleasures  with  my 
happened  undesigned)  by  speakinCTplainly;     books  and  gar;»en,  than  all    the  fliiitcr  df 
as  Earl  Stanhope  used  to  s^y  Cduring  his     a  ccurt  could  give  me. 
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If  you  follow  n-sy  jidvirc,  in  relation  to 

lady ,  my  corre^p<  r.rieiice  mav  be  ot 

use  to  her;  and  I  shall  very  willr'i!;ly  give 
}jt-r  ihojie  instructions  that  may  be  nects- 
saryin  the  pursuit  ol  her  stuHies.  Before 
her  a',',e  1  was  in  the  most  re^ulir  coni- 
Tuerce  with  my  grandmother,  thousih  ll:e 
difference  of  our  time  of  lite  was  much 
great'T,  she  bein«r  p:ist  forty- five  whfn  she 
marrieii  my  srancttather.  She  died  at 
ninetv-six,  retaining,  to  the  last,  the  viva- 
city and  clearness  of  her  uiKierV^mding, 
ifvhich  v'tisveiy  uncommon.  You  cannot 
remenib»r  her,  beinc  then  in  your  nurse's 
arms.  I  conclude  with  repealinj;  to  you, 
I  only  recommend,  but  .'im  f.ir  from  com- 
mandinu,  which  I  thinii  I  have  no  right  to 
do.  I  tell  >ou  my  sentiments,  because  you 
desired  to  know  them,  and  hope  you  will 
receive  them  with  some  partiality,  as 
coming  from  your,  6zc. 

LETTER    CCLXr. 

T/ie  same  to  the  same. 

Louvcre,  June  3,  N.  S  1755- 
My  dear  Child, 
'\rou  see  I  was  not  mistaken  in  suppos- 
-*■  in"  we  should  have  disputes  coiicern- 
jug  your  daughters,  if  we  were  tomther, 
since  we  can  <liffer  even  at  this  distance. 
The  sort  of  learning  that  I  recomoiended 
is  not  so  expensive,  either  of  time  or  mo- 
ney, as  dancing,  and  in  my  opiiuon  likely 

to  bo  of  much  more  use  to  lady ,  if 

licr  memory  and  apprehension  are  what 
you  represented  them  to  me.  However, 
every  one  has  a  right  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren after  their  own  way,  ami  I  sliall  speak 
no  more  on  that  subject.  1  was  so  much 
piea>ed  with  the  character  ynu  gave  hor, 
that  Lad  there  been  any  possibility  of  her 
undertakinf:  so  long  a  journey,  1  should 
certainly  have  asked  fc;r  her  ;  and  I  think 
oiit  of  such  a  number  you  might  have 
spared  her.  1  own  iny  affection  prevailed 
over  my  juilgment  in  this  thought,  since 
nothing  can  be  more  imprudent  than  un- 
dertaking the  management  of  another's 
chilci.  I  verily  believe  that  had  I  carried 
six  daughters  out  of  England  with  me,  I 
could  have  disposed  ot  them  all  advan- 
tageouslv.  The  winter  1  passed  at  Rome 
there  was  an  unusual  concourse  of  Eng- 
lish, many  of  ihem  with  great  <  stales,  and 
their  own  masters:  as  they  had  no  admit- 
tance to  the  Uom^n  ladies,  nor  understood 
the  language,  they  had  no  way  of  passing 


their  evenings^bat  in  my  apartment,  w  here 
I  had  always  a  full  drawing-room.     Their 
governors  encouraged  their  assiduities  as 
much  as  they  could,  finding  I  gave  them 
lessons  of  economy  and  cood  conduct ;  'and 
my  auihority  was  so  creat,  it  was  n  com- 
n'on  threat  amongst  them,   I'll  tell  Lady 
i\Iary  what  you  say.      I  was  judge  of  all 
thiir  disputes,  and   my  decisions  alwa\3 
submitted   to.      >Vhiie  I  staid,   there  was 
neither  gaming,  drinking,  quarrelling,  or 
keeping.    The  Abbe  Grant  (a  very  honest 
good-natured  North  Briton,   who  has  re- 
sided several  years  at  Rome)  was  so  much 
amazed  at  this  uncommon  regularity,  he 
would  have  made  me  believe  I  was  bound 
in  ctmscicnce  to  pass  my  life  there,  for  the 
good   of  my  countrymen.     I  can   assure 
you  my  vanity  was  not  at  all  raised    by 
this   influence  over  them,  knowing  very 
well    that  had    lady  Charlotte  de  Roussi 
been  in  my  place,  it  would  have  been  the 
same  thin^.   Tiiere  is  that  general  emula- 
tion in  mankind,  I  am  fully  persuaded  if  a 
dozen  young  fellows  bred  a  bear  amongst 
them,  and   saw  no   other  creature,   they 
would  every  day  fall  out  for  the  bear's  fa- 
vours,  and  be  extremely  flattered  by  any 
mark  of  distinction  shewn   by   that  ugly 
animal.     Since  my  last  return   to  Italy, 
which  is  now  near  sevm  years,  I  have  lived 
iri  a  solitude  not  unlike  thut  ot  Robinson 
Crusoe:  excepting  my  short  trips  to  Lou- 
vere,   my  whole  time  is  spent  in  my  ch)set 
and  garden,    with(Ut  regretting  any  con- 
versation but  that  of  my  own  family.  The 
study  of  simples  is  a  new  amusement  to 
me.      1  have  no  concspondence  with  any 
body  at  London  but  yourself  and  your  fa- 
ther, wliom  I  have  not  heard  from  a  long 
time.      My  best   v^ishes   attend  you  and 
yours,   being  with  great  truth  your  most 
afteclionate,    ^'c. 

LETTER    CCLXIL 

T/ie  same  to  the  same, 

Louvcre,  June  10,  X.  S  1753. 
Dear  Chil.l, 
T  RKCKiVED  yours  of  May  llie  12th  but 
-*-  )tsterdav,  July  the  .9ih.  I  am  sur- 
prised you  com{)iain  of  my  silence.  I  have 
nevi-r  tailed  answering  yours  the  post  after 
1  received  them  ;  but  I  tVar,  being  directed 
to  'I'wifkenham  (havineno  other  direction 
from  yru),  your  servants  there  may  have 
neglected  them.  I  have  been  these  six 
weeks,  and  still  Hm,  at  my  dairy-house, 
which  joins    lo  u;y- garden.     1   believe  1 

have 
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have  already  tn\d  you  it  is  a  long  mile 
from  the  castle,   which  is  situate  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  l:irge  villnne,  unc«  h  con- 
sidrrable  town,  part  of  the  walls  still  rt- 
maining,    and    Iihs    not    vacant    ground 
enouf^h  about  it  to  make  a  garden,  which 
is   my  greatest  amusement,   it  being  now 
troublesome   to  walk,  or  even   go  in  the 
chaise  till  the  evening.     I  have  fitted  up 
in    this  farm-house  a   room   for  myselt  ; 
that    is  to  say,    strewed    the    floor  with 
rushes,  covered  the  cliimti<y   with   moss 
and  luanchis,  and  adorned  the  room  with 
basons  of  earthrn  ware  (v^hich  is   made 
here  to  great  perfection)  filled  with  flowers, 
and  put  in  some  straw  chairs,  and  a  couch 
bed,  which  is  my  wliole  furniture.     I'his 
spot  of  ground  is  so  beautiful,  I  am  afraid 
you  will  scarce    credit    the  description, 
which,  however,  I  can  assure  you,  shall  be 
very  literal,  without  any   embellishment 
from  imagination.    It  is  on  a  bank,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  peninsula,  raised  from  the 
river  Oglio  fiftv  feet,  to  which  you    may 
descend  by  easy  stairs  cut  in  the  turf,  and 
either  take  the  air  on  the  river,  which  is 
as  large  as  the  Thames  at  Richmond,  or 
by  walking  an  avenue  two  hundred  yards 
on  the  side  of  it,   you  find  a  wood  of  a 
hundred  acres,  which  was  all   ready  cut 
into  walks  and  ridings  when  I  took  it.      I 
have  only  added  fifteen  bowers  in  different 
views,  with  seats  of  turf.  They  were  easily 
made,  here  being  a  large  quantity  of  un- 
derwood,   and  a  great  number  of    wild 
vines,  which  twist  to  the  top  of  the  high- 
est trees,  and   from  which  they  make  a 
very  good  sort  of  wine  they  call  brusco. 
I  am  now  writing  to  you  in  one  of  these 
arbours,  which  is  so  thick  shaded,  the  sun 
is  not  troublesome,  even  at  noon.     Ano- 
ther  is  on  the  side  of  the  river,  where  I 
have  made  a  made  a  camp  kitchen,  tliat  I 
take  the  fish,  dress, and  eat  it  immediate- 
ly, and   at  the  same   time  see  the   barks, 
which  ascend  or  descend  every  day  to  or 
from  Mantua,  Guastalla,  or  Pont  de  Vie, 
all  considerable  towns.     This  little  wood 
is  carpetted,  in  their  succeeding  seasons, 
with  violets  and  strawberries,  inhabited 
by  a  nation  of  nightingales,  and  filled  with 
game  of  all  kinds,  excepting  deer  and  wild 
boar,  the  first  being  unknown  here,  and 
not  being  large  enough  for  the  other. 

My  garden  was  a  plain  vineyard  when 
it  came  into  my  hands  not  two  years  ago, 
and  it  i$,  with  a  small expence,  turned  into 
a  garden  that  (apart  from  iheadvantage  of 
thecliraate)  Hike  better  thau  that  of  K.«a- 


sington.  The  Italian  vineyards  are  not 
planted  like  those  in  France,  but  in  clumps, 
fastened  to  trees  planted  in  equal  ranks 
(commonly  fruit  trees),  and  continued  in 
festoons  from  one  to  another,  which  I  have 
turned  into  covered  galleries  .of  shade, 
that  I  can  walk  in  the  heat  without  being 
incommoded  by  it.  I  have  made  a  dining 
room  of  verdure  capable  of  holding  a  table 
of  twenty  covers  ;  the  whole  ground  is 
three  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
and  two  hundred  in  breadth.  You  see  ic 
is  far  from  large;  but  so  prettily  disposed 
(though  I  say  it),  that  I  never  saw  a  more 
agreeable  rustic  garden,  abounding  with 
all  sorts  of  fruit,  and  producing  a  variety  of 
wines.  I  would  send  you  a  pipe,  if  I  did 
not  fear  the  customs  would  make  you  pay 
too  dear  for  it.  I  believe  my  description 
gives  you  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  my 
garden.  Perhaps  I  shall  succeed  better  in 
describing  my  manner  of  life,  which  is  a* 
regular  as  that  of  any  monastery.  1  gene- 
rally rise  at  six,  and  as  soon  as  I  have 
breakfasted,  put  myself  at  the  head  of  my 
needle-women,  and  work  with  them  till 
nine.  I  then  inspect  my  dairy,  and  take 
a  turn  among  my  poultry,  wiiick  is  a  very 
large  enquiry.  I  have,  at  present,  two 
hundred  chickens,  besides  turkies,  geese, 
ducks,  and  peacocks.  y\ll  things  have 
hitherto  prospered  under  my  care  ;  my 
bees  and  silk-worms  are  doubled, and  I  am 
told  that,  without  accidents,  ray  capital 
will  be  so  in  two  years  time.  At  eleven 
o'clock  I  retire  to  my  books,  I  dare  noi 
indulge  myself  in  that  pleasure  above  an' 
hour.  At  twelve  I  constantly  dine,  and 
sleep  after  dinner  till  about  three.  I  thew 
send  for  some  of  my  old  priests,  and  either 
play  at  piquet  or  whist,  till  'tis  cool  enough 
to  go  out.  One  evening  I  walk  in  my 
wood,  where  I  often  sup,  take  the  air  on 
horseback  the  next,  an<J  go  on  the  water 
the  third.  The  fishery  of  this  part  of  the 
river  belongs  to  me  ;  and  my  fisherman's 
little  boat  (to  which  I  have  a  green  lute- 
string awning)  serves  me  for  a  barge.  He 
and  his  son  are  my  rowers,  without  any 
expence,  he  being  very  well  paid  by  th* 
profit  of  the  fisti,  which  I  give  hira  on  con- 
dition of  having  every  day  one  dish  for 
my  table.  Here  is  plenty  of  every  sort 
of  fresh  water  fish  (excepting  salmon)  ; 
but  we  have  a  large  trout  so  iike  it,  that 
I  who  have  almost  forgot  the  taste,  tie 
not  distinguish  it. 

We  are  both  placed  properly  in  regard 
to  our  different  nines  of  life:  you  amidst 
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the  fair,  the  gallant,  and  the  gay;  I,  in  a 
retreat,  '.vhere  I  enjoy  every  amusement 
that  solitude  can  atfoifJ.  I  confess  I 
sometimes  wish  for  a  litt's  conversation; 
but  I  reflect  that  the  commerce  of  the 
world  gives  more  uneasiness  than  pica- 
sure,  and  quiet  is  all  the  hope  tliat  can 
reasonably  be  indulged  at  my  age,  My 
letter  is  of  an  unconscionable  length  ;  I 
should  ask  your  pardon  for  it,  but  1  had 
a  mind  t©  give  you  an  idea  of  my  mode 
of  passing  my  time,  take  it  as  an  instance 
of  the  aft'ection  of,  dear  child,  your,  &c. 


LETTEPw    CCLXin. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Lourere,  June  23,  N.  S.  Jt33. 

l\fy  dear  Child, 
T  HAVE  just  received  two  letters  from 
you,  though  the  dates  are  a  month 
clistant.  The  death  of  lady natu- 
rally raises  the  mortifying  reflection,  on 
how  blender  a  thread  hangs  all  woridiy 
prosperity  !  I  cannot  say  I  am  other- 
wise much  touched  at  it.  It  is  true  she 
was  my  sister,  as  it  were,  and  in  some 
sense ;  but  her  behaviour  to  me  never 
gave  roe  any  love,  nor  her  general  con- 
duct any  esteem.  I  own  I  cannot  for- 
give her  dishonouri!:g  her  family  by  her 
marriage;  it  may  be  you  will  call  this  an 
old  fashioned  way  of  thinking.  The  C(;n- 
founding  of  all  ranks,  and  making  a 
jest  of  order,  has  long  been  growing  in 
England  ;  and  1  perceive  by  the  books  yeu 
sent  me,  has  made  a  very  considerable  pro- 
gress. The  heroes  andlieroincs  of  the  age 
are  coblersand  kitchen  wenches.  Perhaps 
you  will  say,  I  should  not  take  ni}-  ideas 
of  the  maimers  of  the  times  from  such 
trifling  authors  ;  but  it  is  more  truly  to  be 
found  among  them,  than  from  any  his- 
torian: as  they  write  merely  to  get  money, 
they  always  fall  into  il:vi  notions  that  r.vQ 
most  acceptable  to  the  present  taste.  It 
has  long  been  the  ^deavour  of  our  Eng- 
lish writers,  to  represent  people  of  quality 
as  the  vilcb^t  and  silliest  part  of  the  nation  ; 
being  (generally)  very  low  born  lucra- 
selves,  1  am  not  surprized  at  their  propa- 
gating this  doctriric  ;  but  I  am  much  mis- 
taken if  this  levelling  principle  does  r'^t, 
one  day  or  other,  bieak  out  in  fatal  con- 
sequences to  the  pi-.blic,  as  It  has  already 
done  m  many  private  families.  You  will 
think  I  aia  itffluenccd  by  living  under  an 


aristocratic  government,  where  distiiic- 
tioh  of  rank  is  carricl    to   a  very  great 
height  ;  but  1  can  assure  vou,  my  opinion 
is  founded   on    refl'^ction  aim  experience^ 
and  1  wish  to  God  I  had   always   thought 
in  the  same  manner:  though  I  had  ever  the 
utmost    contempt   for  mis-alianres,    yet 
the  silly  prejudices  of  mv  eoucafon  had 
taught  me  to  bdicve  that    I  wa-  lo  treat 
nobody  as  an    inferior,    ar.d  that  poverty 
was  a  degree  of   merit  :    this  imaginary 
humility  has  made  me  admit  many  fami- 
liar acquaintance,   of  which  I  have  hear- 
tily repented  every  one;  and  the  greatest 
exainpks   I  have  known  of  honour  and 
integrity  have    beC  i  amang   those  of  the 
highest    birth  and    fortunes.     There    are 
many  reasons  why  it  should  be  so,  which 
I  will  not  trouble  you  with.     If  my  letter 
was  to  be  published,   I  know  I  should  be 
railed  at  for  pride,   and  called  an  enemy 
to   the  poor;    but  1  take  a  pleasure  in 
telling  you    my  real   thoughts.     I  would 
willingly   establish    the     most     intimate 
friendship  between  us,   and  I  am  sure  no 
proof  of  it  shall  ever  be  wanting  on   my 
side.     I  urn  sorry  for  the  untimely  death 
of  poor  lord  C***ry  i   he  had  certainly  a 
very  good  heart :    I  have  often  thought  it 
great   pity  it  was  not  under  the  direction 
of  a  better  head.     I  had  lost  his  favour 
some  imie   before  I    left  England   on  ;i 
pleasant  account.     He   came  to  me  one 
morning  with  a  hat  full  of  paper,   which 
he  desired  me  to  peruse,  and  tell  him  my 
sincere  opinion  :   I    trembled  at  the  pro- 
position,  t'oreseeing  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  this  confidence.     However,  I 
was  not  so  barbarous  as  to  tell  him  that 
his  verses  were  extremely  stupid  (as  God 
knows  they  were),   and   that  he  was  no 
more  inspired    with  llic  spirit  of  poetry, 
than  that  of  prophecy.     I  Contented  my- 
-'•M  with  representing  to  him,  in  the  mild- 
est terms,  that  it  was  not  the  business  of 
a  man  of  quality  to  turn  author,  and  that 
he  should  confine  himself  to  the  applause 
of  -jis  friends,  and  by  no  means  venture 
on  the  press.     He  seemed   to  take  this 
advice  with  good  liumour,    promised  lo 
follow  it,  and  we  parted  without  any  dis- 
pute; but&ias!  he  could  not  help  show- 
ing  Lis  pcrioimance    to    better  judges, 
who,  with  their  usual  candcur  and   good 
nature,  earnestly  exhorted   him  to  oblige 
the   world    with   this   instructive    piece, 
which  was  soon  after  published,  and  had 
the  success    I  expected    from   it.     Pope 
persauded  him,  poor  soul !  that  my  de- 
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/claiming  against  it  nrcnsioncd  the  ill  re- 
CfpUon  it  met  with,  tiiough  this  is  the 
first  time  I  ever  ineniion'-cl  it  in  my  life, 
and  I  did  ni>t  so  much  hs  guess  the  tph- 
snn.  I  hrard  ot'hmi  np  more,  till  a  few 
days  before  1  li-fl  London.  I  accidontallv 
said  to  one  of  his  acqiiainfar.ee,  that  his 
visits  to  me  were  at  r.n  emi,  I  knew  n  it 
wliy  ;  and  I  was  let  into  tins  weighty 
secret.  My  jounity  prevented  all  expla- 
jiaiion  between  us,  and  perhaps  1  should 
not  have  thought  it  worth  any,  if  1  had 
staid.  I  am  not  surprised  lie  has  left 
nothing  to  the  duchess  of  Q****y,  know- 
ing he  had  no  value  for  her,  though  I 
never  h.eaid  him  name  her:  but  he  was 
of  that  species  of  mankind,  who,  without 
designing  it,  discover  all  they  think  to  any 
obseivrr  that  converses  with  them.  His 
desire  (i  fixing  his  name  to  a  certain 
quantity  f  wall,  is  one  instance,  among 
thousatid?-,  of  the  pnssion  men  have  for 
perpetUiLting  their  memory  :  this  wes-k- 
pess  (I  call  every  scntimenl  s')  that  can- 
not be  defended  by  reason)  is  so  uiiiver- 
sal,  II  may  be  looked  on  as  instinct ;  and 
as  no  instinct  is  implanted  but  to  some 
purpose,  I  could  almost  incline  to  the 
oinnion,  which  was  professed  by  several 
ol  the  fathers,  and  adopted  by  some  of 
the  best  French  divines,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  the  next  life  consists  not  only  in 
the  continuance,  but  the  redoubling  our 
attachment  for  this,  in  a  more  intense 
manner  than  we  can  now  have  any  notion 
of.  These  reflections  would  carry  me 
very  far  :  for  your  comfort  my  paper  is 
3t  an  end,  and  I  have  scarce  room  to  tell 
>'op  a  truth  which  admits  of  no  doubt, 
jbat  I  am  your,  6cc. 


LETTER    CCLXIV, 

The  same  to  the  sanie. 

Bresda,  July  22,  N.  S.  175^. 

WHEM  I  wrote  to  you  last,  my  dear 
child,  I  told  you  1  had  a  great 
cold,  which  ended  in  a  very  bad  fever, 
that  continued  a  fortnight  without  inter- 
mission, and  you  may  imagine  has  brought 
me  very  low.  I  have  not  yet  left  hiv 
chamber.  My  tirst  care  is  to  thank  you 
for  yours  of  May  8. 

I  have  not  yet  lost  all  my  interest  in 
this  country  by  the  death  of  the  Doge, 
having  another  very  considerable  friend, 
though  I  cannot  expect  to  keep  him  lon^, 


he  being  near  fourscore.  I  mean  the  car- 
dinal Querini,  who  i?  archbishop  of  this 
diocese,  and  consequently  of  great  power, 
there  not  being  one  family,  high  or  low, 
in  this  province,  that  has  not  some  eccle- 
sialic  in  it,  and  therefore  all  of  them  have 
som"  dependence  on  him.  He  is  one  of 
the  first  families  of  Venice,  vaitly  rich  of 
himself,  and  has  many  great  benefices  be- 
side his  archbishopric ;  but  these  advan-^ 
tages  are  little  in  his  eyes,  in  comparison 
of  being  the  first  author  (as  he  fancies) 
at  this  day  in  Christendom  ;  and  indeed, 
if  the  merit  of  books  consisted  in  bulk 
and  number,  he  might  very  justly  claim 
that  character,  I  believe  he  has  pub* 
lished,  yearly,  several  vcdumes  for  above 
fifty  years,  beside  corresponding  with  all 
the  literati  of  Europe,  and,  among  thestj, 
several  of  the  senior  fellov/s  at  O.xford, 
and  some  members  of  the  royal  society, 
that  neither  you  nor  I  have  ever  heard  of, 
whom  he  is  persuaded  are  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  England.  He  is  at  present 
employed  in  writing  his  own  life,  of  which 
he  has  already  printed  the  first  tome ; 
and,  if  he  goes  on  in  the  same  style,  it 
will  be  a  most  voluminous  performance. 
He  begins  from  the  moment  of  his  birth, 
and  teils  us  that,  on  that  day,  he  made 
such  extraordinary  faces,  the  midwife, 
chambermaids,  and  nurses  all  agreed, 
that  there  was  born  a  shining  lioht  in 
church  and  state.  You'll  think  me  verj 
merry  with  the  failings  of  my  friend.  I 
confess  I  ought  to  forgive  a  vanity  to 
which  I  am  obliged  for  many  good  offices, 
since  i  do  not  doubt  it  is  owing  to  that, 
that  he  professes  himself  so  highly  attach- 
ed to  my  service,  having  an  opinion  that 
my  sutfrage  is  of  great  weight  in  the 
learned  world,  and  that  I  shall  not  fail 
to  spread  his  fame,  at  least  all  over 
Great  Britain.  He  sent  me  a  present 
last  week  of  a  very  uncommon  kind,  even 
his  own  picture,  extremely  well  done,  but 
so  fl.ittering,  that  it  is  a  young  old  man, 
with  a  most  pompous  inscription  under  it. 
1  suppose  he  intended  it  for  the  ornament 
of  my  library,  not  knowing  it  is  only  a 
closet  :  however,  these  distinctions  he 
shews  mo,  gives  me  a  figure  in  this  town, 
where  every  body  has  somethi-ng  to  hope 
iroiu  him  ;  and  it  was  certainly  in  a  view 
to  that  they  would  have  cornplimented 
me  with  a  statue,  for  I  would  not  have 
you  mistake  so  far  as  to  imagine  there  is 
any  set  of  people  more  grateful  or  gene- 
rous than  another.     Mankind   is  every 
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Mhere  the  lame  :  like  cherries  or  applts,  Mr.  Anderson,  if  he  had  been  going  im- 
ihey  mav  differ  in  size,  shape,  or  colour,  mediately  to  London;  but  ai  he  proposed 
from  different  soils,  climates,  or  culture,  a  long  tour,  I  durst  nol  press  it  upon  him. 
bui  are  still  essentially  the  same  species;  It  is  not  eafy  to  find  any  one  who  will 
and  the  little  black  wood  cherry  is  not  lake  the  ciiarije  of  a  jewel  lor  a  long  jour- 
nearer  akin   to   the   may-dukes  that  are  ney ;   it  may  be  the  value  of  it  in  money 


to  chuse  something  for  herself,  would  be 
as  acceptable  :  if  so,  1  will  send  you  a 
note  upon  Child.  Ceremony  should  be 
banished  between  us.  I  beg  you  would 
speak   freely    upan   that,    and   all   other 


served  at  great  tables,  than  the  wdd 
tiaked  negro,  to  the  fina  figures  adorned 
with  coronet?  and  ribbnnds.  This  obser- 
vation might  be  carried  3et  farther:  all 
animals  arc  stimulated  by  the  same 'pas- 
sions, and  act  very  nearly  alike,  as  far  occasioni,  to  your,  fire, 
as  we  are  capable  of  observing  them. 
The    conclusion    of    your     letter   has 

touched    nie   very  much.     1    sympathise 

with  you,  my  dear  child,   in  all  the  con- 
cern vou   express    for  your  family  :  you 

inav  lemember  i  represented    it  to  you, 

before   vou   were   married  ;   but    that    i« 

one  of  the  sentiments  it  is  impossible  to 

comprehend    till    it    is    felt.     A    mcthcr 

onlv  knows  a  mt  iher's  fondness.     Ihdeed 


LETTER    CCLXV. 

The  same  to  ike  same. 

Lourere,  June  23,   1 7^4. 
My  dear  Child, 
T  HAVE  promised  you  some  remarks  on 
ail  the  books  I  have  received.      I  be- 
the  pain   so    overbalances    the  pleasuie,     lieve   you  would   easily    forgive,   my  not 
that  I  believe  if  it  could    be   thoroughly     keeping   my  word  ;  howevt-r,  1    shall  go 
understood,    there  would    be    no  mothers     on.     The  llambler   is  certainly  a  strong 
at    all.      However,    take    care    that    the     misnomer  ;  he  always  plods  in  the  beaten 
anx'ety  for  the  future  does  not  take  from     road    of    his    predecessors,   following  the 
3()U  the  comforts  you    may  enjoy  in    the     Spectator   (wiih  the  same  pace   a   pack 
present  hour  :  it   is  all   thit    is  properly     horse  would   do  a   hunter)    in   the  style 
rnrs ;  and  yet  such  is  the  weakness  of  hu-     thai  is  proper  to  lengthen  a  paper.  These 
manily,  we'  commonly  lose  what  is,  either     writers  may,  perhaps,  be  of  service  to  the 
by  r.gietting  the  past,  or  <iistnri)ing  our     J'ublic,    which   is  saying  a  great  deal  in 
minds  witb1"ear   of  what  may  be.      Vuu     >heir  tavonr.    There  arc  numbers  of  both 
have    many    blessings:     u    husband    you     s>exes  who  never  read  any  thing  but  such 
love,  and  v.ho  behaves  well  to  you,  agree-     produciions,  and  cannot  spare  time,  from 
able  hopeful   childrtn,  a   ham.'sonie  con-     doii.g  nothing,    to  go  through  a  s'.xnenny 
venient  house,  with  pleasant  gardens,  in  a     pamphlet,     bucn  gentle  readers    may  be 
^ood  air  and  fine  situation,  which  I  place     improved  by  a  niorai  hint,  which,  though 
amon"  the  most  solid  satisfactions  of  Jife.     repealed   over  and  over,   from  generation 


The  truest  wisdom  is  that  which  dimi- 
nishes to  us  what  is  displeasing,  and  turns 
cur  thoughts  to  the  advantages  which  we 
possfs*-.  1  can  assure  you  I  give  no  pre- 
cepts I  do  not  dail)  practise.  IJow  olion 
do  I  fancy  to  myself  the  pleasuie  I  should 
take  in  ieeing  you  in  the  midst  of  the 
liiiie  p<'ople  ;  and  how  severe  do  I  then 
ihink  my  destiny,  that  denies  me  that 
hippincss!  I  entieavour  to  comfort  my- 
>.elt  by  leriecting,  that  we  should  certain- 
ly have  perpetual  disputes  (if  nut  qnar- 
rels)  concerning  the  management  of  them  ; 
the  afiectiun  of  a  grandmother  has  gene- 


to  generation,  they  never  heard  in  their 
lives.  I  thouhl  be  glad  to  know  the 
name  of  this  laborious  author.  H.  Field- 
ing has  given  a  true  picture  of  Uimself 
and  his  first  wife,  in  the  characters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Booth,  some  compliments  to  his 
own  figure  excepted  ;  wwd,  I  am  per- 
suaded, several  of  the  incidents  he  men- 
tions are  real  matters  of  fact.  I  wonder- 
he  does  not  perceive  Tom  Jones  and  Mr. 
Booth  are  sorry  scoundrels.  All  this  sort 
of  books  have  ttiesame  fault,  which  1  can^ 
not  easily  pardon,  being  very  mischievous. 
They  place  a  merit  in  extravagant  pas- 


rally  a  tincture  of  dotage  ;  you  would  say  sions,    and    encourage   young    people   to 

I  spoilt  them,  and  perhaps  not  be  much  in  hope  for  impossible  events,  to  draw  them 

the  wrong.    b,)eaking  of'them  calls  to  ray  them  out   of   the   misery  they  choose   to 

remembrance  the  t.kcn  I   have  so  long  plunge  themselves  into,  expeciiiig  legacies 

promised  my  goddaughter:    I  am  really  from    unknown    relations,    awd   generous 

a^hHincd  of  u  :     I  would  have  sent  it  by  beacfaci  'is  to  distressed  virtue,  as  much 

out 
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out  of  nature  as  fairy  trcn-iUrcs.    Fii'Miiig  hWu^.     'I'ho  prcatcst  virtue,  justice  ;  and 

ti;is   rtiilly  a  fund    of  true   humour,   and  tlie    most   tiivinuuislini}/     ijreros»aliviJ    of 

was  to  be  pitied  at  liis  first  entrance  into  mankiuH,  wriiiii!^;  wlu-ii  <luly  executed, 

tlio  world,   having  no  ciioicc,    as  he  him-  do   hoiunir  to    liuinan  nature  ;   but  when 

self  said,   hut  to  bo  a  hackney  writer,  or  dc^pcneratpd    into    trade-,   arc    thir    most 

a    hackney    coaclinian.      His    oenius  dc  coijteui|)tible  ways  of  getting   broat).     I 

served   a    belter   fate;  but  1  cannot  help  am  sony  not  to  see  any  more  of  Percgrin'j 

blaming  that  continue<i   indiicretion,    to  I'ii  kle's  perlorinances ;   i  wish  you  would 

give    it    the   softest   name,    that   tuis  ruu  tell  nic  liis  name. 

through  his  life,  and  I  am  afraid  still  re-  1  can't  forbear  Sriyins;  somethingju  re- 
m.'iins.  I  £;uesicd  R.  Random  to  be  his,  lation  to  my  grand-dau/^httrs,  who  are 
though  without  his  name.  I  cann(jt  think  very  near  my  heart.  If  any  of  them  aro 
I'V-rdinand  Fathom  wrote  by  the  same  fond  of  reading,  1  would  not  advise  you  to 
Iiaiid,  it  is  every  way  so  much  below  it.  hinder  them  (^chiefly  because  it  is  impos- 
Sally  Fiehiing  has  mended  her  style  in  sible)  seeing  poetry,  play;,  or  r./iuHiices  ; 
l)er  last  vohune  of  David  Simple,  which  but  accustom  them  to  talk  over  what  they 
convejsau'-cfid  moral,  though  she  does  not  reatl,  and  point  out  to  tlieni,  as  you  are 
seem  to  have  intended  it :  1  mean,  shews  very  capable  of  doing,  the  absurdity  oi'tcn 
the  ill  consequences  of  not  providing  concealed  under  fine  exprev^ious,  where 
ngainst  casual  losses,  which  happen  to  the  sound  is  apt  to  engage  thi!  admiration 
filniost  every  body.  Mrs.  OrgueiTi  cha-  of  young  people.  I  watiso  much  charmed, 
racter  is  well  drawn,  and  is  frequently  to  at  fourte-en,  with  the  dialogue  of  lleury 
he  met  with.  The  Art  of  Tormenting,  r.ni  Emiua,  I  can  sny  it  ijy  heart  to  this 
the  Female  Quixote,  and  SirC.  Goodvilie,  dnv,  wtdout  reflecting  o!i  the  monstrous 
are  all  sale  work.  I  stippose  they  proceed  folly  of  the  stvjry  in  plain  prose,  w!:ero  a 
from  her  jien,  and  I  heartily  pity  her,  young  heiress  to  a  fond  father,  is  repre- 
constrained  by  her  circumstances  to  seek  senled  falling  in  love  with  a  follow  she  had 
her  bread  by  a  method,  I  do  not  d;  not,  only  seen  as  a  huntsman,  u  falconer,  and 
she  despises.  Tell  me  who  is  that  aceom-  a  beggar,  and  who  confesses,  without  any 
plished  countess  she  celebrates.  I  left  no  circumstances  of  excuse,  that  h-e  is  obliged 
such  person  in  Londrm  ;  nor  can  1  ima-  to  run  iiis  country,  tiaving  newly  com» 
gine  who  is  meant  by  the  English  Sappho  mined  a  murder.  She  ought  reasonably 
mentioned  in  tVtsy  Thoughtless,  whose  to  have  supposed  him,  at  best,  a  highway- 
adventures,  aiui  those  ol  Jemmy  Jessam)-,  man  ;  yet  the  virtuou^^  virgin  resolves  to 
gave  me  some  amusement.  I  was  better  run  away  with  him,  to  live  among  thf 
entertaiiied  by  the  vaicr,  who  very  hiirly  banditti,  and  wait  upon  his  trollop,  if  she 
represents,  howyou  are  bought  andsold  by  had  no  other  wayof  enjoying  hiscompnnv. 
your  servants.  I  am  now  so  accustomed  This  senseless  tale  is,  however,  su  well 
to  another  manner  of  treatment,  it  would  varnished  with  melodv  of  wotds,  and 
be  dilficidt  to  me  to  suflVr  them  :  his  ad-  pomp  of  sentiments,  I  am  convinced  it 
ventures  have  the  uncommon  merit  of  end-  lui?  Iiurt  more  girls  tliMii  ever  were  injur- 
ing in  a  surprising  manner.  The  general  ed  by  the  wor^t  poems  extant, 
want  of  invention,  which  reigns  among  1  f^ar  this  counsel  h»is  been  repeated  to 
our  writfis,  inclines  me  to  think  it  is  not  you  before;  but  I  have  lost  so  tnany  Ict- 
the  uaturi^l  growih  of  our  ishind,  which  -ters  designed  lor  vou,  I  know  not  which 
has  not  sun  enough  lo  warm  the  imagi-  you  have  received.  If  you  would  have 
nation.  TTie  press  i>  loaded  by  the  ser-  me  avoid  this  fault,  you  must  take  notice 
vile  stock  of  imitator><.  Lord  Doling-  of  those  that  arrive,  which  you  very  sel- 
broke  would  have  quoted  Horace  in  this  dom  do.  My  dear  child,  God  bless  you 
place.  Since  I  was  born,  no  ong.nal  has  and  yours.  I  am  ever  yi^ur  most  atfec- 
appeared  excepting  Congteve  and  Field-  tiouate,  ike. 
ing,  who  would,  1  believe,  have  approach- 
ed nearer  to  his  excellencies,  if  not 
forced,  by  necessity,  to  publish  withon.t 
correction,  and  throw  many  productions  ' 
into  the  world,  he  would  have  throwrl 
into  the  fire,  if  meat  could  ha\e  been  got 
without  money,  or  luoney  without  scnb- 
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LETTER    CCLXVI. 

The  same  to  the  sumc. 

Louverr,   1 754. 

My  dear  Child, 
T    RtCF.ivED   yoiirs    of   September  15, 

this  morning,  October  9.  and  am  ex- 
ceedingly glad  of  the  health  of  you  and 
yonr  family.  I  am  fond  of  your  little 
Louisa  :  to  say  truth,  I  was  atiaid  of  a 
Bess,  a  Tc^,  or  a  Suky,  which  all  ;>ivc 
we  the  ideas  of  washing-tubs,  and  scow- 
ering  of  kettles. 

I  am  much  ob!ij;fd  to  !\Ir,  Hamilton, 
which  is  according  to  the  academy  ;'f  com- 
pliment', more  his  goodne^^s  than  my  de- 
serts: I  saw  him  but  twice, and  both  times 
in  mixed  company  ;  but  am  surprised  you 
have  never  mentioned  lord  Roseberry,  by 
■■whom  I  sent  a  packet  to  you,  and  took 
some  pains  to  shew  him  civilities  :  he 
b^eakfa^ted  with  nie  at  Padua:  I  gave 
him  bread  and  butter  of  my  own  manu- 
f;icture,  which  is  the  admiration  of  al!  the 
English.  He  promi^cd  to  give  you  full 
information  of  myself,  and  all  my  employ- 
ments. He  seemed  delighted  with  my 
house  and  gardens,  and  perhaps  has  forgot 
he  ever  saw  mv,  or  any  thing  that  bebng- 
ed  to  me.  ^Ve  have  had  many  Englivh 
liere.  Mr.  G***Io,  his  lady,  and  her 
suite  of  adorers,  dcberve  particular  men- 
tion :  he  was  so  good  as  to  present  me 
with  his  curious  bo(d< :  since  the  days  of 
the  honourable  .Mr.  Edward  Howard, 
nothing  has  ever    been  published    like  it. 

I  told  him  the  age  wanted  an  earl  of 
Dorset  to  celebrate  it  properly  ;  and  he 
\vas  so  well  pleased  with  that  spepch,  that 
he  visited  me  every  day,  to  the  great 
comfort  of  madame,  who  was  entertain- 
ed, meanwhile,  with  partit  s  of  pleasure  of 
another  kind  ;  t!:ough  I  fear  I  lost  his 
esteem  at  last  by  relusing  to  correspond 
with  him.  H<Ave\er,  I  qualified  my  de- 
nial by  complaining  of  my  bad  eyes  not 
permitung  ine  to  multiply  my  corre- 
spondei.ts.  I  could  give  you  the  cha- 
racters of  many  other  travellers,  if  I 
thought  it  would    be  of  any  use   to  you. 

II  is  melancholy  to  see  the  pains  our 
pious  minister  takes  to  debauch  the 
younger  sort  of  them  :  but,  as  you  say, 
all  is  melancholy  that  relates  to  Great 
Britain.  I  have  a  high  value  for  Mr. 
ritlV  probi'y  and  understanding,  witiiout 


having  the  honour  of  being  acquainted 
with  hi  111.  I  am  persuaded  he  is  able  to 
do  whatever  is  within  the  Imunds  of  pos- 
sibility ;  but  there  is  an  auga^an  stable 
to  be  cleansed,  and  several  ether  labours, 
that  I  doubt  if  Hercules  himself  wouid 
be  equal  to. 

If  the  duke  of  Kingston  only  intends  to 
build  a  hunting  scat  at  Thorcsby,  1  think 
it  is  mo<t  proper  for  the  situation,  which 
v^as  certainly  by  nature  never  designed 
for  a  palace.  I  hope  he  will  not  employ 
the  same  architect  that  built  his  house  in 
London.  You  see  I  am  not  entirely  di- 
vested of  family  prejudices,  though  1 
thank  the  Lord  they  are  not  lively  enough 
to  give  me  violent  uneasiness.  I  cannut 
help  wishing  well  to  my  ever  dear  brc- 
tlier's  cJiildren  :  however,  I  have  the 
cimscious  satisfaction  of  knowing  I  have 
done  my  duty  towards  them,  as  far  as  my 
power  extended.  Nobody  can  be  served 
against  their  will.  May  all  your  young 
ones  grow  up  an  honour  to  you !  My 
paper  is  out :  I  have  scarce  room  to  as- 
sure you,  my  dear  child,  that  I  am  ever 
your  most  alftctionate,  <lS:c. 


LETTER    CCLXVn. 
Laclj/  31.  IF.  Montagu  to  Mr.  Worthy, 

Lonvere,  Dec.  19,  N.  S.  1754. 

T  liEcr.ivFD  yours  of  October  6,  jester- 
day,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure.  I 
am  flattered  by  finding  that  our  senti- 
mentb  are  the  same  in  regard  to  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke'b  writings,  as  you  will  see  more 
clearly,  if  you  ever  have  the  long  letter  I 
have  wrote  to  you  on  that  subject,  I  be- 
lieve be  never  read  Horace,  «)r  any  other 
author,  with  a  design  of  instructing  him- 
self, thinking  he  was  born  to  give  pre- 
cepts, and  not  to  follow  them  :  at  least 
if  he  was  not  mad  enough  to  have  this 
opinion,  he  endeavoured  to  impose  it  on 
the  rest  of  the  world.  All  his  works,  be- 
ing well  considered,  are  little  more  than 
a  panegyric  on  his  own  universal  genius  ; 
manj-  of  his  pretensions  are  as  prepostt-r- 
ously  inconsistent,  as  it  sir  Isaac  Newton 
had  aimed  at  being  a  critic  in  fashions, 
and  wrote  for  the  information  of  tailors 
and  mantua-makers.  1  am  of  opinion, 
that  he  never  looked  into  half  the  authors 
he  quotes,  and  am  much  mistaken  if  he 
is  not  obliged  to  M.  Bayle  for  the  gene- 
rality of  his  criticisms ;  for  ^^hich  reason 
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he  aflt'cts  to  despnc  lilm,  that  hi:  may 
steal  IrDin  him  with  the  less  suspicion. 
A  flilfusive  ity'e  (though  admired  as  flo- 
rid by  all  half-witted  readers)  is  com- 
monly ohscure,  and  always  trifling.  Ho- 
race lias  told  us,  that  where  words 
abound,  sense  is  thinly  spread  ;  as  trees 
overcharged  with  leaves,  bear  little  fruit. 

You  do  not  mention  lord  Orrcrv,  or 
perhaps  would  not  throw  away  time  in 
perusing  that  extraordinasy  work,  nrl- 
dressfd  to  a  son,  whom  he  educates  with 
an  intention  that  he  should  be  a  first  mi- 
nister, and  promises  to  pray  to  God  tor 
him  if  ever  he  plays  the  knave  in  that 
station,  I  perceive  that  he  has  already 
been  honoured  with  five  editions.  I  wish 
that  encouragement  may  prevail  with 
him  to  give  the  world  more  memoirs.  1 
am  i-esolved  to  read  them  all,  though 
they  should  multiply  to  as  many  tomes 
as  Erasmus. 

Here  are  no  newspapers  to  be  had  but 
those  printed  under  this  government  ; 
consequently  I  never  loarn  the  births  or 
deaths  of  private  persons.  I  was  ignorant 
of  that  of  my  poor  friend  the  duke  of 
Bolton,  when  my  daughter's  last  letter  told 
me  the  death  of  the  duke,  and  the  join- 
ture he  has  left  his  second  duchess. 

I  am  very  glad  your  health  is  so  good. 
May  that  and  every  other  blessing  be 
ever  yours. 


LETTER    CCLXVHI. 

Lad]/  31.  IV.  Montagu  to  the 
Countess  of  Bute. 

Louvere,  Jan.  -23,  N.  S.  1T55. 

T  AM  very  sorry  for  your  past  indispo- 
sition, and,  to  say  truth,  not  heariily 
glad  of  your  present  condition  ;  but  I 
neither  do  nor  will  admit  of  your  excuses 
for  your  silence.  I  have  already  told 
you,  some  ten  or  twelves  times  over,  that 
you  should  make  your  eldest  daughter 
your  secretary  ;  it  would  be  an  ease  to 
yourself,  and  highly  improving  to  her,  in 
every  regard  :  you  may,  if  }ou  please, 
at  once  oblige  your  mother,  and  instruct 
your  (laughter,  by  only  talking  half  an 
hour  over  your  tea  m  a  morning. 

The  duchess  of  Queensberry's  misfor- 
tune would  move  compassion  in  the  hard- 
est heart ;  yet,  all  circumstances  coolly 
considered,  I  think  the  young  lady  de- 
serves most  to  be  pitied,  being  le!t  in  the 


terrible  situation  of  a  young  (and  I  sup- 
pose) rich  v\idowhood,  which  is  walking 
blindfold,  upon  stills,  amidst  precipices, 
though  perhaps  as  little  sensible  of  her 
danger  as  a  child  of  a  cjuarter  old  would 
be  in  the  |)aws  of  a  moiikey  k-Hpinof  on 
the  tiles  of  a  house.  I  believe,  I'ke  all 
others  of  your  age,  you  have  long  been 
convinced  there  is  no  real  happiness  to 
be  found  or  expected  in  this  world.  You 
have  seen  a  court  near  enough  to  know 
neither  riches  nor  power  can  secure  it ; 
and  all  human  cndeavour>  after  felicity 
are  as  childish,  as  running  after  sparrows 
to  lay  salt  on  their  tails:  but  I  ought  to 
give  you  another  information,  which  can 
only  be  learned  by  experience,  that  li- 
berty is  an  idea  equally  chimerical,  anJ 
has  no  real  existence  in  this  life.  I  can 
truly  assure  you,  1  have  nev^ r  been  so 
little  mistress  of  my  own  time  and  ac- 
tions, as  since  I  have  lived  alone.  JNIan- 
kind  is  placed  in  a  state  of  dependency, 
not  only  on  one  another  (which  all  are 
in  some  degree),  but  so  many  inevitable 
accidents  thwart  our  designs,  and  limit 
our  best  laid  projects.  The  poor  efforts 
of  our  utmost  prudence,  and  political 
schemes,  appear.  I  fancy,  in  ihe  eyes  of 
some  superior  beings,  like  the  pecking  of 
a  young  linnet  to  break  a  wire  cage,  or 
the  climbing  of  a  squiriel  in  a  hoop  ;  the 
moral  needs  no  explanation  :  let  us  sing 
as  cheerl'ully  as  we  can  in  our  impene- 
trable confinement,  and  crack  our  nuts 
with  pleasure  from  the  little  store  that  is 
allowed  us. 

INIyold  friend,  cardinal  Querini,  is  dead 
of  an  apoplectic  fit,  which  I  am  sorry 
for,  notwithstanding  the  disgust  that  hap- 
pened between  us,  on  the  ridiculous  ac- 
count, of  which  I  gave  you  the  histor}-,  a 
year  ago.  His  memory  v/ill,  probably, 
last  as  long  as  this  province,  having  em- 
bellished it  with  so  many  n^ble  struc- 
tures, particularly  a  public  library  well 
furnished,  richly  adorned,  and  a  colleoe 
built  for  poor  scholars,  with  salaries  for 
masters,  and  plentifully  endowed.  Many 
charitable  foundations,  and  so  lar<ie  a 
part  of  the  new  cathedral  (which  wiij  be 
one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Lombardy), 
has  been  built  at  his  expence  :  he  may 
be  almost  called  the  founder  of  it.  lie 
has  left  a  considerable  annuity  to  conti- 
nue it,  and  deserves  an  eminent  place 
among  the  six  prelates  that  have  devoted 
what  they  received  from  the  church  to 
the  use  of  the  public,  which  is  not  lierc 
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(as  III  some  countries)  so  ungrateful  to 
overlook  benefits.  Many  statues  have 
been  erected,  and  medals  cast  to  his  ho- 
nour, one  of  which  has  tiie  figures  of  Pi- 
ety, Learning,  and  .Munificence,  on  the 
reverse,  in  lliC*  atlituiie  of  the  three 
graces.  His  funeral  has  been  celebrated 
by  the  city  with  all  thti  splendor  it  was 
capable  of  besiouing,  and  waited  on  by 
all  ranks  of  the  inhabitants. 

Yon  told  me,  some  months  since,  that 
a  box  was  made  up  for  me.  I  have  never 
had  the  bill  of  ladins,  and  know  not 
whether  you  have  received  the  little  bill 
of  exchange  sent  by  your  aion  aiTec- 
tionate,  &c. 


LETTER    CCLXLX. 

The  same  to  the  ia/ne. 

LouT»rp,  Slaich  I,  >7j!). 

T  PITT  lady  Mary  Coke  extremely.    You 
will    be    surpribed   at   this  sentiment, 
when  she  is  the  present  envy  of  iier  5fx, 
in  the  possession  of  youth,  bealtli,  wealth, 
wit,  beauty,  and  liberty.    All  these  seem- 
ing advantages   will  prove  snares  to    ber. 
She  appears  to  nie,  as  1  observed   in   a 
former  instance,   to  be  w.ilking  blindfold 
upon  stilts,  amidst  precipices.     She  is  at 
a  dangerous  time  of  life,  v.hrn  the  pas- 
sions are  in  full  vigour,   and,  we  are  apt 
ilatter  ourselves,    the  understanding  ar- 
rived at  maturity.     People  are  never  so 
near  playing  the  fool,  as  when  the\  think 
themselves  wise  :  they  lay  aside  that  di";- 
trust  which  is   the  surest  guard  against 
indiscretion,  and  venture  on  many  stops 
they  would  have  trembled  at,  at  fifteen  ; 
and,   like   children,  are   never  so  much 
exposed   to    falling,   as   when    they  iir^t 
leave  oti' leading  strings.    1  think  nothing 
but  a  miracle,  or  the  support  of  a  guar- 
dian angel,  can  protect  her.     It   is  true 
(except   I   am  much  mistaken),    nature 
has  furnished  her  with  one  very  good  de- 
fence.    I  took  particular  notice  of  her, 
both  from  my  own   likins;    her,   and  her 
uncommonly  obliging  behaviour  to  mo. 
She  was  then  of  an  age  not  tspuble  of 
much  disguise,  and  I  thought  she  had  a 
great  turn  to  economy  :  it  is  an  admira- 
ble  shield  against  the  most  fatal  weak- 
nesses.    Those  who   have  the  good  for- 
tune   to  be    born    with  that   inclination 
seldom  ruin  themselves,   and    are   early 
aware  of  the  designs  laid  against  them. 


Yet,    with  all  that  precaution,    she  will 
have  so  many  plots  contrived  for  her  de- 
struction, that  she  will  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  escape  ;  and   if  she  is  a  second 
time  unhappily  engaged,  it  will  make  her 
much  more  miserable  than  the  first;  as 
all  misfurtunes,  brought  on  by  our  own 
imprudence,  are  the  most  woun.iing  to  a 
sensible  heart.  The  most  certain  secuiity 
would  be  that  difiidence  which  naturally 
arises  from  an  impartial  self-examination. 
lUit  this  is  the  hardest  of  all   tasks,    le- 
nuiriiig  great  lerlection,  long  retirement, 
and    is  strongly    repugnant  to  our   own 
vanity,    which  very  unwillingly  reveals, 
even   to  ourselves,  our   common   frailty, 
though  it    is  every  «ay  a    useful  study. 
2Mr.  Locke,  who  has  nnide  a  more  exact 
dissection  of  the  human  inind   than  any 
mail  before  him,  declares,  that  he  gained 
all  his  knowledge  from  the  consideration 
•f  himself.     It    is    indeed   necessary,  to 
judg«    of    others.      You  condemn    lord 
Cornbury  without  knowing  what  he  could 
say  in  his  justification.     1  am  persuaded 
he  thought  he  performed  an  act  of  rigiil 
Justice,    in    excluding    the    duchess    i-f 
(^ueensberry    from    an    inheritance    to 
which  ?he  haif  no  natural,  though  a  legal, 
riiiht  ;  especially  havitg  had  a  large  por- 
tion from  her  real  father.      I  have  heard 
him  talk  on  tht^t   subject,   without  nam- 
ing names,   and  call   it  a  robbery  withia 
the  law.      Me  carried    that  notion   (o  a 
great  heiglit.      I  agreed  with  him,  that  a 
woman  who  produced  a  ful-e  child  into  a 
family,    incurred   the    highest  degree    of 
guilt    (being    irreparable)  ;   but    I  could 
not  be  of  his  opinion,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  child,  in  such  a  case,  to  renounce 
the  fortune  the  law  entitled  it  to.     You 
see  be  has  acted  by  a  maxirr  he  imagined 
just.     Lady  E**x,  being,  inside  and  out, 
resembling  lord  Clarendon;  and  whoever 
remembers    lord   Carleton's  eyes,    must 
confess  they  now   shine   in  the  duchess's 
face.     I  am  not  bribed,    by  lord  Corn- 
bury 's  behaviour  to  me,   to  find  excuses 
for  hi^m  ;   but  I  have  alwiiys  endeavoured 
to   look  on  the  conduct  of  "my  acquaint- 
ance without  any  regard  to  their  way  of 
acting   towards   me.      1    can    say,  with 
truth,    I    have  strictly   adhered    to    this 
principle  whenever  I   have  been  injured  ; 
but  1  own,  to    my  shame    be  it  spoken, 
the    love  of   flattery  has  sometimes  pre- 
vailed on  me,    under  the  ma^k  of  grati- 
tude, to  think  letier  of  p-iiple  than  iluy 
deserved,  wi<cn  the)  hii\L'  pruleisea  more 
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LETTER    CCLXX. 
The  same  to  the  same, 

Louvere,  July  20,  N.  S.  1755. 
My  dear  Child, 


Talue  for  me  than  I  was  conscious  of  of  lord  Orrery's  opinion,  that  he  is  one  of 
meriting.  1  slide,  insensibly,  into  talking  (he  best  English  writers.  Well  turned 
«)f  myself,  though  1  always  resolve  against  periods,  or  smooth  lines,  are  not  the  per- 
il. I  will  rescue  you  from  so  dull  a  sub-  fection  either  of  prose  or  verse;  they  may 
jcct.  by  concluding  my  letter  with  my  serve  to  adorn,  but  can  never  stand  in  the 
compliments  to  lord  Bute,  my  blessing  to  place  of  good  sense.  Copiousness  of 
my  grand-children,  and  the  assurance  of  words,  however  ranged,  is  always  fa!>ie 
my  being  ever  your  most  affectionate,  &c.     eloquence,  though  it  wdl  ever  impose  on 

some  sort  of  understandings.     Mow  many 
readers  and  admirers  has  madame  de  Se- 
vigne,  who  only  gives  us,  in  a  lively  man- 
ner, and  fashioriable  phrases,  mean  senti- 
ments, vulgar  prejudices,  and  endless  r  ;- 
petitions  ?     Sometime  the  little  tattle  of 
a  fine  lady,    sometimes   that    of  an  old 
nurse,    always  tittle  tattle;  yet  so  well 
T  HAVE  now  road  over  the  books  you    gilt  over  by  airy  expressions,  and  a  flow- 
■*"  were  so  good  to  send,  and  intend  to     ing  style,  she  will  always  pkase  the  same 
say  something  of  them  all,  though  some     people   to  whom   lord    lJi)lingbroke  will 
are  not  worth  speaking  of.     I  shall   be-     shine  as   a  first  rate  author.     She  is  so 
gin,  with  respect  to  his  dignity,  with  lonl     far  to  be  excused,  as  her  letters  were  not 
Bolingbroke,  who  is  a  glariojj  proof  how     intended  for  the  press;  while  he  labours 
far   vanity  can    blind   a   man,   and    how     to    display  to  posterity  all   the  wit   and 
easy  it  is  to  viirnish  over  to  one's  self  the     learning  he  is  master  of,   and  sonietnnes 
most  criminal  conduct.     He  declares  he     spoils  a  good  argument  by  a  profusion  of 
always  loved  his  country,  though  he  con-     words,   ruiming  out  into  several  paijes  ^ 
fesses   he  endeavoured    lo  betray  her  to     thought  that  might  have  l^ecn  more  clearly 
popery     and     slavery;     and    loved     his     expressed  inafewlines,  and,  what  is  worse, 
friends,     though    he*  abandoned  them  in     often  falls  into  contradiction  and  repeti- 
distress,  with    all    the    blackest    circum-     tions,  which  are  almost  unavoidable  to  all 
stances    of   treachery.     His    account    of     voluminous  writers,  and  can  only  be  for- 
the  peace  of   Utrecht   is  almost  equally     given  to  those  retailers,  whose   necessity 
tinfciiror  partial:   I  shall  allow  that,  per-     compels  them  to  diurnal  sc:ibbling,   wh  ) 
haps,    the  views  of  the  Whigs,    at  that     load  their  meaning  with  epithets,  and  run 
time,  were  too  vast,  and  the  nation,  daz-     into  digressions,  because  (in  the  jockey 
zled   by  military  glory,    had    hopes   too     phrase)  it  rids  ground,  that  is,  covers  a 
sanguine;  but  surely  the  same  terms  that     certain  quantity  of  paper,   to  answer  the 
the  French  consented  to,  at  the  treaty  of    demand  of  the  day.    A  great  part  of  lord 
Gertruydenberg,  might  have  been  obtain-     Bolingbroke's  letters  are  designed  to  shew 
ed  ;  or  if  the  displacing  of  the  duke  of    his    reading,  which,    indeed,  appears  to 
IMarlborough    raised    the   spirits  of  our     have   been  very  extensive ;  but  1   cannot 
enemies  to  a  degree  of  refusing  what  they     perceive  that  such  a  minute  account  of  it 
had  before  offered,  how  can  he  excuse  the     can  be  of  any  use  to  the  pupil  he  pretends 
guilt  of  removing  him  from  the  head  of  a     to  instruct  ;  nor  can  I   help  thinking  he 
victorious  army,  and  exposing  us  to  sub-     is  far  below  either  Tillotson  or  Addison, 
mit    to  any  articles  of  peace,    being  un-     tven    in    style,     though    the    latter    was 
able  to  continue  the  war  ?     I  agree  with     sometimes   more  diffuse   than   his  judg- 
him,  that  the  idea  of  conquering  France     ^^ent  approved,  to  furnish  out  the  length 
is  a  wild  extravagant  notion,  and  would,     of  a  daily  Spectator.     I  own  I  have  small 
if  possible,    be  impolitic  ;  but  she  might     regard  for  lord  Bolinjbroke  as  an  author, 
have  been   reduced  to  such  a   state,  as     and   the  highest   contempt  for  him  as  a 
would   have  rendered   her  incapable  of    man.     He  came  into   the  world   greatly 
being  terrible  to  her  neighbour  for  some     favoured   both    by   nature  and    fortune, 
ages:  nor  should   we  have  been  obliged,     blest  with  a  noble  birth,  heir  to  a  large 
as  we  have  done  almost  ever  since,  to     estate,   endowed    with  a  strong  constitu- 
bribe  the  French  ministers  to   let  us  live     tion,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  a  beautiful 
in  quiet.     So  much  for  his  political  rea-     figure,  high  spirits,   a  good  memory,  and 
tonings,  which,   I  confess,   are  delivered     a  lively  apprehension,   which  was  culti- 
in  a  florid,  easy  stile;  but  I  cannot  be     vated  by  a  learned  education :  all  theie 
'  3T^  gloriouv 
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glorious  advantages,  being  left  to  the  di- 
rection of  a  judgment  stifled  by  unbound- 
ed vanity,  he  dishonoured  his  birth,  lost 
his  estate,  ruined  his  reputation,  and  de- 
stroyed his  health,  by  a  wild  pursuit  of 
eminence  even  in  vice  and  trifles. 

I  am  far  from  making  misfortune  a 
matter  of  reproach.  I  know  there  are 
accidental  occurrences  not  to  be  foreseen 
or  avoided  by  human  prudence,  by  which 
a  character  mav  be  injured,  wealth  dissi- 
pated, or  a  constitution  impaired  :  but  I 
think  I  may  reasonably  despise  the  un- 
derstanding of  one  -who  conducts  himself 
in  such  a  manner  as  naturally  produces 
such  lamentable  consequences,  and  con- 
tinues in  the  same  destructive  paths  to 
the  end  of  a  long  life,  ostentatiously 
boasting  of  morals  and  philosophy  in 
print,  and  with  equal  ostentation  bragging 
of  the  scenes  of  low  debauchery  in  public 
conversation,  though  deplorably  weak 
both  in  mind  and  body,  and  his  virtue 
and  his  vigour  in  a  state  of  non-exist- 
ence. His  confederacy  with  Swift  and 
Pope  puts  me  in  mind  of  that  of  Bessus 
and  his  swordmcn,  in  the  King  and  no 
King,  who  endeavoured  to  support  them- 
selves by  giving  certificates  of  each  other's 
merit.  Pope  has  triumphantly  declared 
that  they  may  do  and  say  whatever  silly 
things  they  please,  they  will  still  be  the 
greatest  geniuses  nature  ever  exhibited. 
I  am  delighted  \\ith  the  comparison  given 
of  their  benevolence,  which  is  indeed  most 
aptly  figured  by  a  circle  in  the  water, 
vhich  widens  till  it  comes  to  nothing  at 
all ;  but  I  am  provoked  at  lord  Boling- 
broke's  misrepresentation  of  my  favourite 
Atticus,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
Homan  that,  from  good  sense,  had  a  true 
notion  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  in 
vhich  the  republic  was  incviiabiy  perish- 
ing, and  the  two  factions,  who  pretended 
to  support  it,  equally  endeavouring  to 
gratify  ilnir  ambition  in  its  ruin.  A  wise 
man,  in  that  case,  would  certaiiily  declare 
for  neither,  and  try  to  save  himself  and 
family  from  the  general  wreck,  which 
could  not  be  done  but  by  a  superiority 
of  understanding  acknowledged  on  both 
sides.  I  see  no  glory  in  losing  life  or 
fortune  by  being  the  dupe  of  either,  and 
very  much  applaud  that  conduct  which 
could  preserve  an  universal  esteem  amidst 
the  fury  of  opposite  panics.  We  are 
obliged  to  act  vigorously,  where  action 
can  do  any  good;  but  in  a  storm,  when 
ii  is  impossible  to  work  with  success,    the 


best  hands  and  ablest  pilots  may  laudably 
gain  the  shore  if  they  can,  Atlicus  could 
be  a  friend  to  men,  without  awaking 
their  resentment,  and  be  satisfied  with 
his  own  virtue  without  seeking  popular 
fame:  he  had  the  reward  of  his  wisdom 
in  his  tranquillity,  and  will  ever  stand 
among  the  few  examples  of  true  philoso- 
phy, either  ancient  or  modern. 

You  must  forgive  this  tedious  disserta- 
tion. I  hope  you  read  in  the  same  spirit 
I  write,  and  take  as  proofs  of  afiection 
whatever  is  sent  you  by  your  truly  af- 
fectionate, &c. 

P.  S.  I  must  add  a  few  words  on  the 
essa}'  on  exile,  which  I  read  with  atten- 
tion, as  a  subject  that  touched  me.  I 
found  the  most  abject  dejection  under  a 
pretended  fortitude.  That  the  author 
felt  it,  can  be  no  doubt  to  one  that  knows 
(as  I  do)  the  mean  submissions  and  so- 
lemn jiromises  be  made  to  obtain  a  re- 
turn, flattering  himself  (I  suppose)  he 
must  of  course  appear  to  be  at  the  head 
of  the  administration,  as  every  ensign  of 
sixteen  fancies  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  a 
general,  on  the  first  sight  of  his  commis- 
sion. 

You  will  think  I  have  been  too  long  on 
the  character  of  Atticus.  I  own  I  took 
pleasure  in  explaining  it.  Pope  thought 
himself  covertly  very  severe  on  Addison, 
by  giving  him  that  name:  and  I  feel 
indignation  whenever  be  is  abused,  both 
from  his  own  merit,  and  because  he  was 
ever  your  father's  friend  ;  besides  that  it 
is  naturally  disgusting  to  see  him  lam- 
pooned after  his  death  by  the  same  man 
who  paid  him  the  most  servile  court 
while  he  lived,  and  was  besides  highly 
obliged  by  him. 


LETTER    CCLXXL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Louvere,  March  2,  N.  S,  1756. 

Dear  Child, 
T  HAD  the  happiness  of  a  letter  from 
•*-  your  father  last  post,  by  which  I  find 
you  are  in  good  health,  though  I  have  not 
heard  from  you  for  a  long  time.  This 
frequent  interruption  of  our  correspon- 
dence is  a  great  uneasiness  to  me  :  I 
charge  it  on  the  neglect  or  irregialarity 
of  the  post.  I  s«nt  you  a  letter  by  Mr. 
Anderson  a  great  while  ago,  to  which 

I  never' 
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]  never  hi(\  any  answer;  neither  have  I 
ever  heard  from  him  since,  thmi'ih  I  am 
fully  persuaded  he  has  wrote  tonccriiini; 
some  little  conuuissiuns  I  gave  him.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  he  thought  I  neg- 
lected to  thank  him  for  his  civilities.  1 
desire  lord  Bute  would  inquire  about 
him.  I  saw  him  in  company  with  a  very 
I  pretty  pupil,  who  seemed  to  me  a  pro- 
iTiising  youth.  I  wish  he  would  fall  in 
kve  with  my  granddaughter,  I  dare  say 
you  laugh  at  this  early  design  of  providing 
for  her  :  take  it  as  a  mark  of  my  atiectioii 
for  you  and  yours,  which  is  wiihout  any 
mixture  of  self-interest,  since,  with  my 
,  age  and  infirmities,  there  is  little  probabi- 
)  lity  of  my  living  to  see  them  established. 
I  no  more  expect  to  arrive  at  the  age  of 
the  duchess  of  Marlborough  than  to  that 
of  Methusalem;  neither  do  I  desire  it.  I 
have  long  thought  myself  useless  to  the 
world.  I  have  seen  one  generation  pass 
away;  and  it  is  gone  ;  for  I  think  there 
are  very  few  uf  those  left  that  flourished 
in  my  youth.  You  will  perhaps  call  these 
melancholy  reflections  :  they  are  not  so. 
TTiere  is  a  quiet  after  the  abandoning  of 
pursuits,  somethii!g  like  the  rest  that  fol- 
lows a  laborious  day.  I  tell  you  this  for 
your  comfort.  It  was  formerly  a  terrify- 
ing view  to  mo,  that  I  should  one  day  be 
an  old  woman.  I  now  find  that  nature 
has  provided  pleasures  for  every  state. 
I'hose  are  only  unhappy  who  will  not  be 
contented  with  vhat  "lie  gives,  but  strive 
to  break  through  her  laws,  by  afi'ecting 
a  perpetuity  of  youth,  which  appears  to 
me  as  little  desirable  at  present  as  the 
babies  do  to  you,  that  were  the  delight 
of  your  infancy.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
paper,  which  shortens  the  sermon. 


LETTER    CCLXXII. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Venice,  Msich  22,  1756. 
T  HAVE  received,  but  this  morning,  the 
"*•  first  box  of  china  lord  Bute  has  been  so 
obliging  to  send  me  ;  I  am  quite  charmed 
with  It,  but  wish  you  had  sent  in  it  the 
note  of  the  contents,  it  has  been  so  long 
deposited,  that  it  is  not  impossible  some 
diminution  may  have  happened.  Every 
thing  that  comes  from  England  is  precious 
to  me,  to  the  very  hay  that  is  employed 
in  packing.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  any 
thing  that  could   be  an  agreeable  return 


from  hence.  There  are  many  things  I 
could  send  ;  but  they  arc  either  contra- 
band, or  the  custom  w(uild  cost  more  than 
they  are  worth.  I  look  out  for  a  picture; 
the  few  that  are  in  this  part  of  Italy,  are 
those  that  remain  in  families,  where  they 
are  entailed,  and  I  might  as  well  pretend 
to  send  you  a  palace.  I  am  extremely 
pleased  with  the  account  you  gave  of  your 
father's  health.  I  have  wrote  to  desire  his 
consent  in  the  disposal  of  poor  lady  Ox- 
foid's  legacy:  I  do  not  doubt  obtaining  it. 
It  has  been  both  my  interest  and  my  duty 
to  study  his  character,  and  I  can  say,  with 
truth,  I  never  knew  any  man  so  capable 
of  a  generous  action. 

A  late  adventure  here  makes  a  great 
nois«  from  the  rank  of  the  people  con- 
cerned :  the  marchioness  Licinia  Benti- 
voglio,  who  was  heiress  of  one  branch  of 
the  INIartinenghi,  and  brought  ten  thou- 
sand gold  sequins  to  her  husband,  and  the 
expectation  of  her  father's  estate,  three 
thousand  pounds  sterling  per  annum,  the 
most  magnificent  palace  at  Brescia  (finer 
than  any  in  London),  another  in  the 
country,  and  many  other  advantages  of 
woods,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  The  cardinal 
Bentivoglio,  his  uncle,  thought  he  could 
not  choose  better,  though  his  nephew  might 
certainly  have  chose  among  all  the  Italian 
ladies,  being  descended  from  the  sove- 
reigns of  Bologna,  actually  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  a  noble  Venetian,  and  in  possession 
ot  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  with  iinmense  wealth  in  palaces, 
furniture,  and  absolute  dominion  in  some 
of  his  lands.  The  girl  was  pretty,  and 
the  match  was  with  the  satisfaction  of 
both  families;  but  she  brought  with  her 
such  a  diabolical  temper,  and  such  luci- 
feran  pride,  that  neither  husband,  rela- 
tions, or  servants,  had  ever  a  moment's 
peace  with  her.  After  about  eight  years 
warfare,  she  eloped  one  fair  morning,  and 
took  refuge  in  V^enice,  leaving  her  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  scarce  six  years  old, 
to  the  care  of  the  exasperated  marquis. 
Her  father  was  so  angry  at  her  extrava- 
gant conduct,  tdat  he  would  not,  for  some 
time,  receive  her  into  his  house ;  but, 
after  some  months,  and  much  solicitation, 
parental  fondness  prevailed,  and  she  re- 
mained with  him  ever  since,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  her  husband, 
who  tried  kindness,  submission,  and 
threats,  to  no  purpose.  The  cardinal 
came  twice  to  Brescia,  her  own  father 
joined  his  intreaties,  nay,  his  holiness 
3  T  3  wrote 
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wrote  a  letter  with  his  own  hands,  and 
made  use  of  the  church  authority,  but 
he  found  it  harder  to  reduce  one  woman 
than  ten  heretics.  She  was  inflexible, 
and  lived  ten  years  in  this  state  of  repro- 
bation. Her  father  died  last  winter,  and 
left  her  his  whole  estate  for  life,  and 
afterwards  to  her  children.  Her  eldest 
was  now  marriageable,  and  disposed  of  to 
the  nephew  of  cardinal  Valentino  Gon- 
zagua,  first  minister  at  Rome.  She 
would  neither  appear  at  the  wedding,  nor 
take  the  least  notice  of  a  dutiful  letter 
sent  by  the  bride.  The  old  cardinal  (who 
was  passionately  fond  of  his  illustrious 
name)  was  so  much  touched  with  the 
apparent  extinction  of  it,  that  it  was 
thought  to  have  hastened  his  death.  She 
continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  ill  hu- 
mour, living  in  great  splendor,  though 
almost  solitary,  having,  by  some  imper- 
tinence or  other,  disgusted  all  her  ac- 
quaintance, till  about  a  month  ago,  when 
her  woman  brought  her  a  bason  of  broth, 
which  she  usually  drank  in  her  bed.  She 
took  a  few  spoonfuls  of  it,  and  then  cried 
out.  it  was  so  bad  it  was  impossible  to 
endure  it.  Her  chambermaids  were  so 
used  to  hear  her  exclamations,  that  they 
ate  it  up  very  comfortably  ;  ihey  were 
both  seized  with  the  same  pangs,  and 
died  the  next  day.  She  sent  for  physi- 
cians, who  judged  her  poisoned  ;  but,  as 
she  had  taken  a  small  quantity,  by  the 
help  of  antidotes  she  recovered,  yet  is 
still  in  a  languishing  condition.  Her 
cook  was  examined,  and  racked,  always 
protesting  entile  ignorance,  and  swearing 
he  had  made  the  soup  in  tlie  same  man- 
ner he  was  accustomed.  You  may  ima- 
gine the  noise  of  this  affair;  she  loudly 
accused  her  husband,  it  being  the  interest 
of  no  other  person  to  wish  her  out  of  the 
world :  he  resides  at  Ferrara  (about  which 
the  greatest  part  of  his  lands  lie),  and  was 
soon  iiilormed  of  this  accident.  He  senf 
doctors  to  her,  whom  she  would  not  see, 
sent  vast  alms  to  all  the  convents  to  pray 
for  her  health,  and  ordered  a  number  of 
masses  to  be  said  in  every  church  of 
Breccia  and  Feriara.  He  sent  letters  to 
the  >enate  at  V'l  nice,  and  puMished  ma- 
nifestoes in  ti'A  the  capital  cities,  in  which 
he  pr«>ff»ses  his  aflcctidii  tu  her,  and  ab- 
hoir  in  e  ot  any  a  tempt  against  her,  and 
ha-  H  cloud  of  witnesses  that  he  never 
gave  her  the  least  reason  of  complaint, 
a.nd  even  since  her  leaving  hiiu  has  al- 
ways spoke   of  her  with   kindness,  oiid 


courted  her  return.  He  is  said  to  be  re- 
markably sweet  tempered,  and  has  the 
best  character  of  any  man  of  quality  in 
this  country.  If  the  death  of  her  women 
did  not  seem  to  confirm  it,  her  accusa- 
tion would  gain  credit  with  nobody.  Ske 
is  certainly  very  sincere  in  it  herself,  be- 
ing so  persuaded  that  he  has  resolved  her 
death,  that  she  dare  not  take  the  air, 
apprehending  to  be  assassinated,  and  has 
imprisoned  herself  in  her  chamber,  where 
she  will  neither  eat  nor  drink  any  thing 
that  she  does  not  see  tasted  by  all  her 
servants.  The  physicians  now  say,  that 
perhaps  the  poison  might  fall  into  the 
broth  accidentally  ;  I  confess  I  do  not 
perceive  the  possibility  of  it.  As  to  the 
cook  sufieiing  the  rack,  that  is  a  mere 
jest,  where  people  have  money  enough  to 
bribe  the  executioner.  I  decide  nothing  ; 
but  such  is  the  present  destiny  of  a  lady, 
who  would  have  been  one  of  Richardson's 
heroines,  having  never  been  suspected  of 
the  least  gallantry ;  hating,  and  being 
hated  universally,  of  a  most  noble  spirit,' 
it  being  proverbial—"  as  proud  ai  the 
*'  marchioness  Licinia." 

I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  you  with  my 
long  story  :  I  thought  it  singular  enough 
to  amuse  you.  I  believe  your  censure 
will  be  different  from  that  of  the  ladies 
here,  who  all  range  themselves  in  the 
party  of  the  marquis  Guido.  They  say 
he  is  a  handsome  man,  little  past  forty, 
and  would  easily  find  a  second  wife,  not- 
withstanding the  suspicion  raised  on  this 
occasion.  Many  customs,  and  some  laws, 
are  as  extraordinary  here  as  the  situation 
of  the  capital. 

I  would  write  to  lord  Bute  to  thank 
him,  if  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  giving 
him  trouble.  I  have  not  less  gratitude: 
I  desire  you  would  assure  him  of  it,  and 
that  I  am  to  you  both  your  most  affec- 
tionate, &.-C. 


LETTER    CCLXXIir. 

T/ie  same  to  the  same. 

Louverc,  June  10,  1T57. 
Tt  is  very  true,  (my  dear  child,)  we 
■*■  cannot  now  maipiain  a  family  with  the 
product  of  a  flock,  though  i  do  not 
df'Ubt  the  present  sheep  afford  as  much 
wool  and  milk  as  any  of  their  ancestors; 
an<l  'lis  certain  our  natural  wants  are 
not  more  numerous  than  formerly;  but 

the 
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the  world  is  past  its  infancy,  and  will  no 
ionoer  be  contented  with  bpoon  meat. 
Time  has  added  great  iinprovomi'nts,  Init 
those  very  improvements  h:ne  introduced 
a  train  of  artificial  necessities.  A  col- 
lective body  of  men  make  a  jjradual  pro- 
gress in  understaiulin;^,  like  tliat  of  a 
single  individual.  When  I  retlect  on  the 
vast  increase  of  useful,  as  well  as  specu- 
lative, knowledge,  the  last  three  hundred 
years  has  produced,  and  that  the  pea- 
sants of  this  age  have  more  conveniences 
than  the  first  Emperors  of  Home  had  any 
notion  of,  1  imagine  we  are  now  arrived 
at  that  period  which  answers  to  fifteen. 
I  cannot  think  we  are  older,  when  I  re- 
collect the  many  palpable  follies  which 
are  still  (almost)  universally  persisted 
in:  I  place  that  of  war  as  senseless  as 
the  boxing  of  school  boys,  and  whenever 
we  come  to  man's  estate  (perhaps  a 
thousand  3'ears  hence)  I  do  not  doubt  it 
will  appear  as  ridiculous  as  the  pranks 
of  unlucky  lads.  Several  discoveries 
will  then  be  made,  and  several  truths 
made  clear,  of  which  we  have  now  no 
more  idea,  than  the  ancients  had  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  or  the  optics  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

You  will  believe  me  in  a  very  dull  hu- 
mour when  I  fill  my  letter  with  such 
whims,  and  indeed  so  1  am.  I  have  just 
received  the  news  of  Sir  J.  Gray's  de- 
parture, and  am  exceedingly  vexed  I  did 
not  know  of  his  designed  journey.  I 
suppose  he  would  have  carried  my  to- 
ken; and  now  I  utterly  despair  of  an 
opportunity  of  sending  it,  and  therefore 
enclose  a  note,  on  Child,  for  the  value 
of  it. 

When  you  see  Lady  Rich  pray  do  not 
fail  to  present  my  thanks  and  compli- 
ments. I  desire  the  same  to  eveiy  body 
that  thinks  it  worth  while  to  inquire  af- 
ter me.  You  mention  a  Colonel  Rich 
as  her  son;  I  thought  he  had  been  killed 
in  Scotland.  You  see  my  entire  igno- 
rance of  all  English  affairs,  and  conse- 
quently whatever  you  tell  me  of  my  ac- 
quaintance has  the  merit  of  novelty  to 
jne,  who  correspond  with  nobody  but 
yourself  and  Lady  Oxford,  whose  retire- 
ment and  ill  health  does  not  permit  her 
to  send  me  much  news. 

I  expect  a  letter  of  thanks  from  my 
grand-daughter.  I  wrote  to  my  grand.,, 
mother  long  before  her  age.  I  desire 
you  would  not  see  it.  being  willing  to 
judge  of  her  genius.     I  know  I  shall  read 


it  with  some  partiality,  which  I  cannot 
avoid  to  ;ill  that  is  yours,  as  I  am  your 
most  afl'cclionato  mother,  iiv'C. 


LETTER     CCLXXIV. 
The  same  to  the  same. 

Louvere,  Sept.  GO,  17i7. 

My  dear  Child, 
T  OKI)  ilute  has   been  so  obliging  as  to 
let  me  know  your  safe  delivery,  and 
the    birth  of  another  daughter:  may  she 
be  as  meritorious  in  your  e^es  as  you 
«rp  in  mine!   I  can  wifh  nothing  better 
to  you    both,    though   1    have  some  re- 
proaches   to    make    you.        Daughter  ! 
daughter!  don't  call  names;  you  are  al- 
ways abusing  my  pleasures,  which  is  what 
no   mortal    will    bear.      Trash,    lumber, 
sad    stuff,  are  the  titles   you   give   to  my 
favourite    amusement.      If    1    called    a 
white  staff  a  stick  of  wood,  a  gold   key 
gilded  brass,  and  the  ensigns  of  illustri- 
ous orders  coloured  strings,  this  may  be 
philosophically  true,   but  would   be  very 
ill    received.      We    have    all    our    play- 
things; happy  are  they  that  can  be  con- 
tented with  those  they  can  obtain:  those 
hours  are   spent   in    the  wisest   manner, 
that  can  easiest  shade  the  ills  of  life,  and 
ari>  the  least  productive  of  ill  consequen- 
ces.     I   think    my  time  better  employed 
in   reading  the  adventures  of  imaginary 
people,    than   the    Duchess   of    Marlbo- 
rough, who  passed  the  latter  years  of  her 
life  in  paddling  with  her  will,  and  con- 
triving schemes  of  plaguing  some,    and 
extracting  praise  from  others,  to  no  pur- 
pose;   eternally  disappointed,    and  eter- 
nally   fretting.      The   active    scenes  are 
over  at  my  ago.     I   indulge,  with  all  the 
art    I    Cin,  my  taste   for   reading.     If   I 
would  confine  it  to  valuable  books,   they 
are  almost  as  rare  as  valuable  men.     I 
must  be   content  with  what    I   can    find. 
As  1  approach  a  second  childhood,   I  en- 
deavour to  enter  into  the  pleasures  of  it. 
Your  3'oungest   son   is,  perhaps,  at    this 
very  moment  riding    on   a    pokor,    with 
gieat  delight,  not  at  all  regretting  that  it 
is  not  a  gold  one,  and  much  less  wishing 
it  an  Arabian  horse,  which   he  could  not 
know  how  to  manage.     I   am  reading  an 
idle  tale,  not  expecting  wit  or  truth  in 
it,  and  am  very  glad  it  is  not  metaphy- 
sics to   puzzle  my  judgment,    or  liistory 
to  mislead  my    opinion;  he  fortifies  his 
3T4.  heallk 
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heaUh  by  exercise;  I  calm  my  cares  by 
oblivion.  The  methods)  may  appear  low 
to  busy  pecjle;  but,  if  he  improves  his 
strength,  and  1  forget  my  infirmities,  we 
both  attain  very  desirable  en('s. 

I  have  not  iieard  irom  your  father  of 
a  long  t-me.  I  Ik  pe  he  is  well,  because 
you  do  not  mention  him.     1  am,  6iC. 


LETTER     CCLXXV. 

The  same  to  (he  same. 

Padoua,  Oct,  CO,  1757. 

T   AM  much  obliged    to  you  (my  dear 
■*•  child)  for  the  concern  you  e.xpress  for 
me,  in  yours  of  July  lOth,  which  I   re- 
ceived yesterday,  August  20th,  but  I  can 
assure  you  1  lose  v^ry  little  in  not  being 
vi5it(  »1   by  the  English  ;  boys  and  gover- 
nors being  commonly   (not    always)  the 
vdist  company   in  the  world.     I  am  not 
otherwise  utiVcted  by  it,    than  n%  it  has 
an  ill   appt    ranee  in   a  strange  country, 
though    bithi-rto   I    have   not  found  any 
bad   rfFt  ct  from  it,  among  my  Wnetian 
acquaintance,     I  was  visited,  two  days 
ao.<j   by  my  good  friend  Cavalier  Antonio 
JNIoctiiigo,    who   came    from   Venice   to 
pitsent  to  me  the  elected   husband  of  his 
brother's  great  grand-daughter,  who  is  a 
noble  Venetian,    (Signer  Zeno,)  just  of 
her  age,  heir  to  a  large  fortune,  ami  is 
one  of  the  most  iigree;.ble  figures  I  ever 
saw;  not  beautiful,  but  has  an  air  of  so 
much  modesty  and   good    sense,  I  cculd 
easily    believe  all    the  good  Signer  An- 
tonio said  of  him,      1  hey  came  to  invite 
me  to  ihe  wedding.     1   could   not  refuse 
such  a  distinction,  but  hope  to  tind  some 
excuse  before   the  solemnity,  being  un- 
villing    to    throw    away  money  on    fine 
clothes,    which  are  as  improper  for  me 
as    an    enibrv)idered     pall    for    a   coflfin. 
But   1   durst  not  mt  ntion  age  before  my 
friend,    who  told  me  that  he  is  eighty- 
six.     I  thought  him  four  years  younger; 
he  has  all  his  senses  perfect,  and  is  as 
lively  as  a  man  of  thirty.     It  wE;  very 
pleasing  to    see  the    al^ectionate  respect 
of    the  y^ung  man,    and    the    fond    joy 
that  the  old    one  took  in   praising  him. 
They  would    have  persuaded  me  to  re- 
turn with    them  to  Venice;    1    objected 
that  my  house  was   not  ready  to  receive 
me;  Signer  Antonio  laughed,  an<l  asked 
me,  if  I  did  not  think  he  could   give  me 
an  apartment?    (in    truth    it  was    very 


easy,    having  five  palaces  on  a  row,  on 
the  great  canal,   his  own    being  the  cen- 
tre, and  the  others  inhabited   by   his  re- 
lations,)     I   was  reciuced    to   tell    a  fib, 
(G>id   forgive  me,)    and  pretend  a  pain 
in    my  head  ;  promiing  to  come   to  Ve- 
nice before  the  marriage,  which  I  really 
intend,     lliey  dined  here;    your  health 
was  the  first  drank;    you   may   imagine 
I  did   n»t  fail  to  toast  the  bride.      She 
is  yet  in  a  convent,  but  is  to  be  in.medi- 
alely  released,  and  receive  visits  of  con- 
gratulation on   the  contract,  till   the  ce- 
lebration of  the  church  ceremony,  which 
perhaps  may  not  be    this   two   months ; 
during   wiiich    time   the   lover  makes   a 
daily   visit,  and  never  comes   without   a 
present,    wliich   custom    (at    least    seme 
tinu's)    adds   to     the    impatience    of   the 
bridegroom,  and  very  mucli  qualifies  that 
of  the  lady.     You  would  find   it  hard  to 
believe  a   relation  of   the  magnificence, 
not  to  say  extravagance,   on  these  occa- 
sions ;   indeed  it  is  the  only  one  they  are 
guilly    of,    their   lives    in   general    being 
Sjjc-nt   in   a   regular  handsome  economy; 
the  weddings  and   the  creation  of  a  pro- 
curator   being   the    only  occasicjns   they 
have  of  displaying  their  wealth,  which  is 
very  great  in   many  houses,  particularly 
this  of  Mocenigo,  of  which  my  friend  is 
the  present  head.     I  may  justly  call  him 
so,  giving   me  proofs   of  an   attachment 
quite    uncommon   at   London,    and   cer- 
tanily  disinterested,  since  1   can  no  way 
possibly  be  of  use  to  him,     I    could    tell 
you  some  strong  instances  of  it,   if  I  did 
nt  t  remember  you   have  not  time  to   lis- 
ten  to  my   stories,    and    there  is   scarce 
room  on  my  paper  to  assure  you  I  am, 
my  dtiir  child,  your,  &c. 


LETTER     CCLXXVL 

T/ie  same  to  the  same. 

Padoua,  July  17,  17J3. 
ISfy  dear  Child, 
T  KECEiVED  yours  last  night,  which 
-*'  gave  me  a  pleasure  beyond  what  I  am 
able  to  express  (this  is  not  according  to 
the  common  expression,  but  a  simple 
truth).  I  h-id  not  heard  from  you  for 
some  months,  and  was  in  my  heart  very 
uneasy,  from  the  apprehension  of  some 
misfortune  in  your  family;  though,  as  I 
always  endeavour  to  avoid  the  anticipa- 
tion of  evil,  which  is  a  source  of  pain, 

and 
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and  can  never  be  prorluctive  of  any  licoil, 
I  stifli'd  my  tear  as  much  f.s  [,  .ssible,  yi't 
it  cost  me  many  a  nii(iiiit.'lit  \)nu^.  You 
liave  bei-n  the  passion  ot  n)}  litt;  you 
m-etl  thank  me  fcr  nothing;  I  gialil'y 
myself  whenever  I  can  oblige  y-u. 

How  important  is  the  charge  of  youth! 
and  h'.iw  useless  all  the  advantages  of  na- 
ture and  fortune  without  a  well  turned 
mind !    I    have   lately    heard    of   a    very 


knnvcs,  and  ulilch  commonly  ends  in  his 
bocuming  one  of  the  fraternity.  1  am 
very  g'ud  to  hear  Lord  Bute's  decent 
economy  sets  him  above  any  thing  of 
that  kind.  1  wish  it  may  become  na- 
tional. A  toili'ctive  body  of  men  dif- 
fers v"ry  little  from  a  si'iglc  man;  and 
frugality  is  the  foundation  of  generosity. 
I  have  often  been  complimented  on  the 
English  heroism,  who  have  thrown  away- 


shining  instance  of  this  trutl.,  from    two  so  many  millions,  without  any  prospect 

gentlemen,     (very    deserving    ones    they  of  advantage    to    themselves,    purely  to 

seem  to  be,)   who  have  had  tl  e  curiosity  succour  a  distressed  princess.       1  never 

to  travel  into  Muscovy,  and  now  return  could    hear  these    praises  without  some 

to  England  with  Mr,  Archer.     1  i.iciuired  imp.  tience;  they  sounded  to  me  like  the 

after   my  old    acquaintance   Sir   Charles  paneg)rics,  made   by  the  dependants,  oa 

Williams,  who   I   hear  is  much    broken,  the  l)uke  of  Newcastle   and  poor  Lord 


both  in  his  spirits  and  cou'^titution. 
Mow  happy  might  that  man  have  been, 
if  there  had  bien  added  to  his  natural 
and  acquired  endowments  a  dash  of  mo- 
rality! If  he  had  known  Iiow  to  distin- 
guish between  ialse  and  true  felicity  ; 
and,  instead  of  seeking  to  encrease  an 
estate  already  too  large,  and  hunting  af- 
ter pleasures,  that  have  made  him  rot- 
ten and  ridiculous,  he  ha<i  b'  unded  his 
desires  of  wealth,  and  followed  the  dic- 
tates'of  his  conscience.     His  servile  am- 


Oxford,  bubbled  when  they  were  com- 
mended and  laughed  at  when  they  were 
undone.  Some  late  events  will,  1  hope, 
open  our  eyes:  we  shall  see  we  are  an 
island,  and  endeavour  to  e-xtend  our 
commerce  rather  than  the  Quixote  re- 
jjutation,  of  redressing  wrongs  and  pla- 
cing diadems  on  heads  that  should  be 
equally  indiflerent  to  us.  When  time 
has  ripened  mankind  into  common  sense, 
the  name  of  conqueror  will  be  an  odious 
title.     I  could  easily  prove  that,  had  the 


bition  has  gained  hiin  two  yards  of  red  Spaniards  established  a  trade  with  the. 
ribbon,  and  an  exile  into  a  miserable  Americans,  they  would  have  enriched 
country,  where  there  is  no  society  and  their  country  more  than  by  the  addition 
so  little  taste,  that  I  believe  he  suffers  of  twenty-two  kingdoms,  and  all  the 
under  a  dearth  of  flatterers.  Th's  is  said  mines  they  now  work — ;-I  do  not  say  pos- 
for  the  use  of  your  growing  sons,  whom  sess;  since,  though  they  are  the  propri- 
I  hope  no  golden  t;'mptatioiis  will  induce  etors,  others  enjoy  the  profit. 
to  marr)'  women  they  cannot  love,  or  ]\Jv  letter  is  too  long;  I  beg  your  par- 
comply  with  measures  they  do  not  ap-  don  for  it;  'tis  seldom  I  have  an  oppor- 
proVe.  All  the  happiness  this  world  tunity  of  speaking  to  you,  and  I  would 
can  afford  is  more  within  reach  than  is  have  you  know  all  the  thoughts  of  your 
generally  supposed.  Whoever  seeks  plea-  most  afi'ectionate  mother,  &c. 
sure  will    undoubtedly  find    pain;  who- 


ever will  pursue  ease  will  as  certainly 
find  pleasures.  The  wcirld's  esteem  is 
the  highest  gratification  of  human  vani- 
ty; and  that  is  more  easily  obtained  in 
a  moderate  fortune  than  an  overgrown 
one,  which  is  seldom  possessed,  never 
gained,  without  envy.  I  say  esteem  ; 
ior,  as  to  applause  it  is  a  youthful  pur- 
suit, never  to  be  forgiven  after   twenty, 


LETTER    CCLXXVIL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Venice,  Feb.  21,   1159. 
My  dear  Child, 
Tf  lialf   of   the  letters    I  have  sent  to 
you  have  reached  you,  I  believe  you 


and  naturally  succeeds  the  childish  desire     think,  I  have  always  a  pen  in  my  hand; 


of  catching  the  setting  sun,  whicii  I  can 
remember  running  very  hard  to  do  ;  a 
fine  thing  truly  if  it  could  be  caught; 
but  experience  soon  she.ws  it  to  be  im- 
possible. A  wise  and  honest  man  lives 
to  his  own  heart,  without  that  silly 
Splendour    that   makes    him    a   prey  to 


but,  I  am  really  so  uneasy,  by  your 
long  silence,  I  cannot  forbear  inquiring 
the  reason  of  it,  by  all  the  methods  1 
can  imagine.  My  time  of  life  is  natu- 
rally inclined  to  fear;  and  though  I  re- 
sist (as  well  as  I  can)  all  the  infirmities 
incident  to  age,  I  feel  but  too  sensibly 
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the  inspressions  of  melancholy,    when  I 
have  any  doubt  of  your  welfare.      You 
fancy,    perhaps,   that  the  public  papers 
give  me  information  enough  ;  and,  that 
■when  I  do  not  see  in   iheiu  any  misfor- 
tune of  yours,  I  ought  to  conclude  you 
have   none.     I   can   assure   you  I   never 
see   any,  excepting  by   accident.      Our 
jesident    has   not   the  good    breeding   to 
send    them    to    me;    and,   after    having 
asked  for  them  once  or  twice;   and  being 
told  they  were  enj^aged,   I   am  unwilling 
to   demand    a    trifle   at   the   expense   of 
thanking   a  man  who  does  not  desire  to 
oblige  me;  indeed,  since   the  ministry  of 
Mr.    Pitt,  he   is  so   desirous  to  signalise 
his   zeal    for  the  contrary   faction,   he  is 
perpetually  saying   ridiculous   things,   to 
manifest   his   attachment ;     and,     as   he 
looks  upon  me   (nobody  knows  why)   to 
be  the  friend   of  a  man  I   never  saw,    he 
has  not  vibiCed  me  once  this  winter.     The 
misfortune  is  not  great.     I  cannot  help 
laughing  at  my  being  mistaken  for  a  poli^ 
tician.     I   have  often    been  so,   though  I 
ever  thought  politics  so  far  removed  from 
my  sphere.     I  cannot  accuse  myself  of 
dabbling    in  them,    even  when    I    heard 
them  talked  over  in  all  companies j   but, 
ji5  the  old  song  says, 

Tho'  through  the  wide  world  we  sliould  ran^e, 
*Tis  in  vain  from  our  fortune  to  fly. 

I  forget  myself  and  tattle  on,  with- 
out remembering  you  are  too  much  em- 
ployed to  throw  away  time  on  reading 
insignificant  letters;  you  should  how- 
ever forgive  them,  in  consideration  of 
the  real  afl'ectioa  of  your  very  loving 
moiherj  &c. 


LETTER    CCLXXVIII. 

Lady  3/.  JV.  Montagu  to  Mr.  Worthy, 

Venice,  Feb,  24,  1739. 
T  RETURV  you  many  thanks  for  yours 
of  the  5th  instant.  I  never  have  re- 
ceived any  in  bo  short  a  time  from  Eng- 
land. I  am  very  sincerely,  heartily, 
glad  to  hear  of  your  health,  but  will  not 
trouble  you  with  reading  a  long  letter, 
Tvhich  may  be  uneasy  to  you,  when  I 
write  so  olten  and  fully  to  our  daughter. 
I  have  not  heard  from  lier  of  some  time; 
I  hope  her  silence  is  not  occasioned  by 
any  in(li>^poiition.      I  hear  her  and  her 


family  praised  very  mucli  by  every 
IBrilon  that  arrives  here.  I  need  not 
say  what  comfort  I  receive  from  it. 
It  is  now  finer  weather  than  I  ever  saw 
in  the  season,  (Naples  excepted);  the 
sun  shines  with  as  much  warmth  as  in 
May.  1  walk  in  my  little  garden  every 
morning.  1  hope  you  do  the  same  at 
Bath. 

The    carnival    is    now  over,    and    wg 
have    no     more     ridotto     or    theatrical 
amusements.       Diversions  have  taken  a 
more  private,  perhaps,  a  more  agreeable, 
turn    here.       It  is  the    fashion   to  have 
little  houses  of  retreat,    where  the  lady 
goes    every  evening,    at    seven  or    eight 
o'clock,  and    is  visited  by  all    her  inti- 
mates of  both  sexes,    which  commonly 
amount    to    seventy  or    eighty    persons, 
where  they  have  play,  concerts  of  mu- 
sic,  sometimes  dancing,    and    always    a 
handsome  collation.     1  believe  you  will 
think  these   little  assemblies  very    plea* 
sing;    they  really  are  so.       Whoever   is 
well    acquainted  with  ^''enice  must  own 
that  it  is  the  centre  of  pleasure;  not  so 
noisy,  and,  in  my  opinion,  more  refined 
than  Paris.     The  young  Earl  of  North- 
ampton is  now  at  Florence,  and  was  here 
in  the  carnival.     He  is   lively  and   good 
natured,    with    what   is  called    a  pretty 
figure.      I    believe   he   is   of  a   humour 
likely  to  fall  in  love  with  raany;  the  first 
agreeable  girl    he  meets  with  in    London. 
I   send   this   by  a  gentleman  who  is  just 
returned   from  makmg  a  very  extraordi- 
nary journey.     I   dined  with  him  yester- 
day at  General  Graham's,     lie  is  a  sen- 
sible  man,  and   gives  a  good   account  of 
his   plan.     Almost  all   books  are  either 
defective  or  fabulous.     I   have  observed, 
that  the  only  true  intelligence  of  distant 
countries  is  to   be  had   from  those  who 
have  passed  them,  without  a  design  of 
pabli::Uing  their  remarks. 


LETTER    CCLXXIX. 

Lady  M.  W.  Montagu  to  ti6 
Ceuntess  of  Bute, 

Genoa,  Dec.  8|  Hi?. 

My  dear  Child, 
¥  RECEIVED  yours,  of  October  2-t,  yes» 
terday,  which  gave  me  great  pleasure, 
by  the  account  of  the  good  health  of 
you  and  yours;  I  need  not  say  how  near 
that  is  to  my  heart.  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion 
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tion  of  an  entertaining  letter  from  your 
father,  out  of  Germany,  by  which  I 
find  he  has  had  both  benefit  and  amuse- 
ment from  his  travels.  I  hope  he  is  now 
wiih  you. 

I  tind  you  have  many  wrong  notions 
of  Italy,  which  I  do  not  wonder  at. 
You  can  take  your  ideas  of  it  only  from 
books  or  travellers;  the  first  are  gene- 
rally antiquated  or  confined  to  trite  ob- 
bervations,  and  the  other  yet  more  su- 
perficial; tliey  return  no  more  instruct- 
ed than  they  might  have  been  at  home, 
by  the  help  of  a  map.  The  boys  only 
remember  where  they  met  with  the  best 
wine  or  the  prettiest  women ;  and  the 
governors  (I  speak  of  the  most  learned 
amongst  them)  have  only  remarked 
situations  and  distances,  or,  at  most, 
statues  and  edifices,  as  every  girl  that 
can  read  a  French  novel,  and  boy  that 
can  construe  a  scene  in  Terence,  fancies 
ihey  have  attained  to  the  French  and 
Latin  languages,  when,  God  knows,  it 
requires  the  study  of  a  whole  life  to 
acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  either  of 
them:  so,  after  a  tour  (as  they  call  it) 
of  three  years,  round  Europe,  people 
think  themselves  qualified  to  give  exact 
accounts  of  the  customs,  politics,  and  in- 
terests of  the  dominions  they  have  gone 
through  post ;  when  a  very  long  stay, 
a  diligent  inquiry,  and  a  nice  observa- 
tion, are  requisite  even  to  a  moderate 
degree  of  knowing  a  foreign  country, 
especially  here,  where  they  are  natural- 
ly very  reserved.  France  indeed  is  more 
easily  seen  through ;  the  French  always 
talking  of  themselves,  and  the  govern- 
ment being  the  same,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference from  one  province  to  another; 
but,  in  haly,  the  difl'erent  laws  make 
different  customs  and  manners.  There 
are  many  things  very  particular  here, 
from  the  singularity  of  the  government; 
some  of  wliich  I  do  not  care  to  touch 
upon,  and  some  arc  still  in  use  here, 
thougli  obsolete  in  almost  all  other 
places,  as  the  estates  of  all  the  great 
families,  being  unalienable,  as  they  were 
formerly  in  England.  This  would  have 
made  them  very  potent,  if  it  were  not 
balanced  by  another  law,  that  divides 
whatever  land  the  father  dies  possessed 
of  among  all  the  sons,  the  eldest  hav- 
ing no  advantage,  but  the  finest  house 
and  best  furniture,  which  occasions  nu- 
nicrous  branches  and  few  large  fortunes, 
with  a  train  of  consequences  you  may 


imagine.  But  I  cannot  let  pass  in  si- 
lence tlM  prodigious  alteration,  since 
Misson's  writing,  in  regard  to  our  sex. 
This  reformation  (or,  if  you  please,  de- 
pravation) begun  so  lately  as  the  year 
l7o'2,  when  the  French  over-run  this 
part  of  Italy,  but  it  has  been  carried  on 
with  bttch  fervour  and  success,  that  ih* 
Italians  go  far  beyond  their  patterns,  tho 
Parisian  la(lie^',  in  the  extent  of  their 
liberty.  I  am  not  so  much  surprised  at 
the  women's  conduct,  as  I  am  amazed 
at  the  change  in  the  men's  sentiments. 
Jealousy,  which  was  once  a  point  of  ho- 
nour among  them,  is  exploded  to  that 
degree,  that  it  is  become  the  most  infa- 
mous and  ridiculous  of  all  characters; 
and  you  cannot  more  affront  a  gentle- 
man, than  to  suppose  him  capable  of  it. 
Divorces  are  also  introduced,  and  fre- 
quent enough  ;  they  have  long  been  in 
fashion  in  Genoa;  several  of  the  finest 
and  greatest  ladies  there  having  tw» 
husbands  alive. 

I  am  afraid  you  will  think  this  a  long 
letter ;  but  you  tell  me  that  you  are 
without  company,  and  in  solitude, 
though  yours  appears  to  me  tb  be  a  sort 
of  paradise.  You  have  an  agreeable 
habitation,  a  pleasant  garden,  a  man 
you  love  and  who  loves  you,  and  are 
surrounded  with  a  numerous  and  hopeful 
progeny.  May  they  all  prove  comforts 
to  your  age!  That  and  all  other  blessings 
are  daily  wished  for  you  b^',  my  dear 
child,  your,  Sec. 


-v-as 


FKeM     THE      LETTERS     OT 
EDWAKD  GIBBON,  ESQ. 

LETTER    CCLXXX. 

Mr,  Gibbon  to  Mrs.  Porten, 

Lausanne,  1756. 

Tj^EAR.  no  reproaches  for  your  negli- 
gence,  hov.ever  great ;  for  your  si- 
lence, however  long.  I  love  you  too 
well  to  make  you  any.  Nothing,  in  my 
opinion,  is  so  ridiculous  as  some  kind  of 
friends,  wives,  and  lovers,  who  look  oti 
no  crime  as  so  heinous  as  the  letting  slip 
a  post  without  writing.  The  charm  of 
friendship  is  liberty;  ana  he  that  would 
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the  one,  destroys,  without  designing  it, 
the  better  half  of  the  other.  I  com- 
pare friendship  to  charity,  and  letters 
to  alms;  the  last  signifies  nothing  with- 
out the  first,  and  very  often  the  first  is 
■very  strong,  although  it  does  not  shew 
itself  by  the  other.  It  is  not  good-will 
■^'hich  is  wanting,  it  is  only  opportuni- 
ties or  means.  However,  one  month — 
two  months — three  months — four  months! 
I  began  not  to  be  angry,  but  to  be  un- 
fasj',  for  fear  some  accident  had  hap- 
pened to  you.  I  was  often  on  the  point 
of  Avriting,  but  was  always  stopped  by 
the  hopes  of  hearing  from  you  the  next 
post.  Besides,  not  to  flatter  you,  your 
excuse  is  a  very  bad  one.  You  canrtaf 
entertain  me  hy  your  letters.  I  think  I 
ought  to  know  that  better  than  you  ; 
and  I  assure  you  that  one  of  your  plain 
sincere  Ittters  entertains  me  Hiore  than 
the  most  polished  one  of  Pliny  or  Ci- 
cero, 'lis  your  heart  speaks,  and  I 
look  on  your  heart  as  much  better  in 
its  wgy  than  either  of  their  heads. 


LETTER     CCLXXXL 

Mr.  Gibbon  to  his  Father. 

Dear  Sir,  l"f^^- 

A  'N  address  in  writing,  from  a  person 
■^^  who  has  the  pleasure  of  being  with 
you  every  day,  may  appear  singular. 
Plowever,  I  have  preferred  this  method, 
as  upon  paper  I  can  speak  without  a 
blush,  and  be  heard  without  interrup- 
tion. If  my  letter  displeases  you,  im- 
pute it,  dear  Sir,  only  to  yourself.  You 
have  treated  me,  not  like  a  son,  but 
like  a  friend.  Can  you  be  surprised  that 
I  should  communicate  to  a  friend,  all 
my  thoughts,  and  all  my  desires?  Un- 
)ess  the  friend  approve  them,  let  the 
father  nevtr  know  ihem;  or  at  least,  lot 
him  kr.ow  at  the  same  time,  that  how- 
ever reasonable,  however  eligible,  my 
scheme  may  appear  to  me,  I  would  ra- 
ther forget  it  for  ever,  than  cause  him 
the  slightest  uneasiness. 

When  I  first  returned  to  England,  at- 
tentive to  my  futur*  interest,  you  were 
so  good  as  to  give  me  hopes  of  a  seat 
in  parliament.  This  seat,  it  was  sup- 
posed would  be  an  e.xpence  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds.  This  design  flattered 
mv  vanity,  as  it  might  enable  me  to 
j-hine  in  so  august  an  assembly.     It  flat- 


tered a  nobler  passion;  I  promised  my- 
self that  by  the  means  of  this  seat  I 
might  be  one  day  the  instrument  of 
some  good  to  my  country.  But  I  soon 
perceived  how  little  a  mere  virtuous  in- 
clination, unassis'ed  by  talents,  could 
contribute  towards  liiat  great  end;  and 
a  very  short  examination  discovered  to 
me,  that  those  talents  had  not  fallen  to 
my  lot.  Do  not,  dear  Sir,  impute  this 
declaration  to  a  false  modesty,  the  mean- 
est species  of  pride.  Whatever  else  I  may 
be  ignorant  of,  I  think  I  know  myself, 
and  shall  always  endeavour  to  mention 
my  good  qualities  without  vanity,  and  my 
defects  without  repugnance.  I  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  country  and  language,  so 
absolutely  necessary  to  every  senator. 
Since  they  may  be  acquired,  to  allege 
my  deficiency  in  them,  would  seem  only 
the  plea  of  laziness.  But  I  shall  say 
with  great  truth,  that  I  never  possessed 
that  gilt  of  s|)ecch,  the  first  requisite  of 
an  orator,  which  use  and  labour  may  im- 
prove, but  which  nature  alone  can  be- 
stow. That  my  temper,  quiet,  retired, 
somewhat  reserved,  could  neither  acquire 
popularity,  bear  up  against  opposition, 
nor  mix  with  ease  in  the  crowds  of  public 
life.  That  even  my  genius  (if  you  will 
allow  me  any)  is  better  qualified  for 
the  deliberate  compositions  of  the  clo- 
set, than  for  the  extemporary  discourses 
of  the  parliament.  An  unexpected  ob- 
jection would  disconcert  me;  and  as  I 
am  incapable  of  explaining  to  others, 
what  I  do  not  thoroughly  understand 
myself,  I  should  be  meciitating,  while  I 
ought  to  be  answering.  I  even  want  ne- 
cessary prejudices  of  party,  and  of  na- 
tion. In  popular  assemblies,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  inspire  them  ;  and  never 
orator  inspired  well  a  passion,  which  he 
did  not  feel  himself.  Suppose  me  even 
mistaken  in  my  own  character;  to  set 
out  with  the  repugnance  such  an  opinion 
must  produce,  oti'ers  but  an  indifferent 
prospect.  But  I  hear  you  say,  it  is  not 
necessary  that  every  man  should  enter 
into  parliament  with  such  exalted  hopes. 
1 1  is  to'acquire  a  title  the  most  glorious  of 
any  in  a  free  country,  and  to  employ  the 
weight  and  consideration  it  gives,  in  the 
service  of  one's  friends.  Such  motives, 
though  not  glorious,  yet  are  uot  disho- 
nourable ;  and  if  we  had  a  borough  in 
our  command,  if  you  could  bring  me  in 
without  any  great  expcnce,  or  if  our  for.r 
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tune  enabled  us  to  despise  that  exppiice» 
then  indeed  I  should  think  them  of  the 
greatest  strenL;th.  IJut  with  our  private 
fortune,  is  it  worth  while  to  purchase  at 
so  hi^h  a  rate,  a  title,  honoiiiahle  in  it- 
self, but  which  I  must  share  with  every 
fellow  that  can  lay  out  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  ?  Resides,  dear  Sir,  a  merchan- 
dise is  of  little  value  to  the  owner,  when 
he  is  resolved  not  to  sell  it. 

I  should  atTront  your  penetration,  did 
I  not  suppose  you  nov-  see  the  drift  of  this 
letter.  It  is  to  appropriate  to  another 
use  the  sum  with  which  you  destined  to 
bring  me  into  parliament  ;  to  employ  it, 
not  in  makins;  me  i^reat,  but  in  rendering 
me  happy.  I  have  often  heard  you  say 
j'ourself,  that  the  allowance  you  had  been 
so  indulgent  as  to  grant  me,  though  very 
liberal  in  regard  to  your  estate,  was  yet 
but  small,  when  compared  with  the  al- 
most necessary  extravagances  of  the  age. 
1  have  indeed  found  it  so,  notwithstand- 
ing a  good  deal  of  oeconomy,  and  an 
exemption  from  many  of  the  common 
expences  of  youth.  This,  dear  Sir,  would 
be  a  way  of  supplying  these  deficiencies, 
without  any  additional  cxpence  to  you. 
— But  I  forbear. — If  you  think  my  pro- 
posals reasonable,  you  want  no  entreaties 
to  eng.ige  you  to  comply  with  them  !  if 
otherwise,  all  will  be  without  effect. 

All  that  I  am  afraid  of,  dear  Sir,  is, 
that  I  should  seem  not  so  much  asking  a 
favour,  as  this  really  is,  as  exacting  a 
debt.  After  all  I  can  say,  you  will  still 
remain  the  best  judge  of  my  good,  and 
your  own  circumstances.  Perhaps,  like 
most  landed  gentlen^en,  an  addition  to 
my  annuity  would  suit  you  better,  than 
a  sum  of  money  given  at  once;  perhaps 
the  sum  itself  may  be  too  considerable. 
Whatever  you  shall  think  proper  to  be- 
stow upon  me,  or  in  whatever  manuer, 
will  be  received  with  equal  gratitude. 

I  intended  to  stop  here;  but  as  I  ab- 
hor the  least  appearance  of  art,  I  think 
it  will  be  better  to  lay  open  ni}'  whole 
scheme  at  once.  The  unhappy  war 
which  now  desolates  Euiope,  will  oblige 
me  to  defer  seeing  France  till  a  peace. 
But  that  reason  can  have  no  influence 
upon  Italy,  a  country  which  every  scho- 
lar must  long  to  see;  should  you  grant 
my  request,  and  not  disapprove  of  my 
manner  of  employing  your  bounty,  I 
would  leave  England  this  autumn,  and 
pass  the  winter  at  Lausanne,  with  M.  de 
Voltaire  and  ray  old  friends.     The  ar- 


mies no  longer  obstruct  my  passage,  and 
it  must  be  indifl'erent  to  you,  whether  I 
am  at  Lausanne  or  at  London  during  the 
winter,  since  I  shall  not  be  at  Beriton. 
In  the  spring  I  would  cross  the  Alps, 
and  after  some  stay  in  Italy,  as  the  war 
must  then  be  terminated,  return  home 
through  France ;  to  live  happily  witli 
you  and  my  dear  mother.  I  am  now 
two-and-twenty ;  a  tour  must  take  up  a 
considerable  time,  and  though  I  believe 
you  have  no  thoughts  of  settling  me 
soon,  (and  1  am  sure  I  have  not,)  yet  so 
many  things  may  intervene,  that  the 
man  who  does  not  travel  early,  runs  a 
great  risk  of  not  travelling  at  all.  But 
this  part  of  my  scheme,  as  well  as  the 
whole,  I  submit  entirely  to  you. 

Permit  me,  dear  Sir,  to  add,  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  complete  com- 
pliance with  my  wishes  could  increase 
my  love  and  gratitude;  but  that  I  am 
very  sure,  no  refusal  could  diminish 
those  sentiments  with  which  I  shall  al- 
ways remain,  dear  Sir,  your,  &c. 


LETTER    CCLXXXII. 

Edward  Gibbon,  E^t].  to  J.  Hoi- 
roijd,  Esq. 

Beriton,  April  29,  1767- 

Dear  Molroyd, 
T  HAPPENED  to-night  to  stumble  upon 
^  a  very  odd  piece  of  intelligence  in  the 
St.  James's  Chronicle;  it  related  to  the 
marriage  of  a  certain  Monsieur  Olroy, 
formerly  Captain  of  Hussars.  I  do  not 
Jcnow  how  it  came  into  my  head  that  this 
Captain  of  Hussars  was  not  unknown  to 
me,  and  that  he  might  possibly  be  an 
acquaintance  of  yours.  If  1  am  not 
mistaken  in  my  conjecture,  pray  give 
my  compliments  to  him,  and  tell  him 
from  me,  that  I  am  at  least  as  well 
pleased  that  he  is  married  as  if  I  were  so 
myself.  Assure  him,  however,  that 
though  as  a  philosopher  I  may  prefer  ce- 
libacy, yet  as  a  politician  I  think  it 
highly  proper  that  the  species  should  be 
propagated  by  the  usual  method;  assure 
him  even  that  I  am  coni'iticod,  that  if 
celibacy  is  exposed  to  fewer  miseries, 
marriage  can  alnne  promise  real  happi- 
ness, since  dometic  enjoyments  are  the 
source  of  every  other  good.  May  such 
happiness,  which  is  bestowed  on  few,  be 
given  to  him  ;  the  transient  blessings  oi 
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beautj',  an(1   the   more  durable  ones   of  not  be  such  a  hie  el  uhique,  as  you  have 

fortune,  go  jd  sense,  and  an  amiable  dis-  been   since  your  arrival  in  England,     f 

position.  ^f^y  ^'  Southampton  from  the  first  to  the 

I    can  easily  conceive,    and  as  easily  twenty  eighth  or  May,  and  then  propose 

excuse  you,  if  you  have  thought  mighty  niakins;  a  short  vi'.it  to  town:  if  you  are 

little  this  winter  of  your  poor  rusticated  any  where  in    the  neighbourhood    of  ir, 

friend.     I   have  been  confined  ever  since  you  inay  depend  upon  seeing  nie.     I  shall 

Christmas,  and  confined   by  a  succession  then  concert  measuii^s  for  seeing  a  little 

of  very  melancholy  occupations.     I  had  more  oi  you   next   winter,  than   1  have 

scarcely   arrived   at    Beriton,    where    I  lately  done,  as  I  hope  to  take  a  pretty 

proposed  staying  only  about  a  fortnight,  long  spell  in  town.     I  suppose  Guise  has 

when  a  brother  of   Mrs,  Gibbon's  died  often  tailen  in  your  way  :    he  has  never 

unexpected!^,  though  after  a  very  long  cnct  written  to  me,  nor  I  to  him  ;  in  the 

and  painful  illness.      We  were  scarcely  country  we  want  materiali,  and  in  London 

recovered  from  the  confusion  which  such  we  want  time.     I  ought  to  recollect,  thai 

an  event  must  produce  in  a  family,  when  you  even  want  time  to  read  my  unmean- 

my  father  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  ing  scrawl.     Believ.-,  however,  my  dear 

with    some   intervals    has   continued    so  Holroyd,  that  it  is  tlie  sincere  expression 

ever  since.     1  can  assure  you,  my  dear  of  a  heart  entirely  yours. 
Holroyd.  that  the  same  event  appears  in 


a  very  dilTercnt  light  when  the  danger  is 
serious  and  immediate;  or  when,  in  the 
gaiety  of  a  tavern  dinner,  we  affict  an 
insensibility  that  would  do  us  no  great 
honour  were  it  real.  My  father  is  now 
much  better;  but  I  have  since  been  as- 
sailed by  a  severe  stroke — the  loss  of  a 
frie 
ficer 
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The  same  to  the  same. 

Octobers,  1777. 
Dear  Holroyd, 


nd.     You  remember,  perhaps,  an  of-  T  sit  down  to  answer  your  epistle,  after 
r  of  our  militia,  whom  i  sometimes  ■*■   taking  a  very  pleasant  ride.— A  ride  f 
used  to  compare  to  yourself.      Indeed,  nnd   upon  what?^Upon  ahorse — Yuu 
the  coraparisoD  would  have  done  honour  lief — I  don't. —  I   have  i;ot  a  droll  little 
to  any  one.      His  feelings   were  tender  poney,  and  intend  to  renew  the  long  for- 
and  noble,  and  he  was  always  guided   by  gotten  practice   of  equitation,   as  it  was 
them:  his  principles  were  just  and  gene-  known  in  the  world  before  the  second  of 
rous,  and  he  acted  up  to  them.     I  shall  June  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
sav  no  more,  and   you  will   excuse  my  i>even  hundred  and  sixty-three.    As  I  used 
havintr  said  so  much,  of  a  man  with  whom  to   reason   j-.^^inst  riding,  so   I  can  now 
you  were  unacquainted ;  but  my  min«i  is  argue   for  it;   and  indeed  the  principal 
just  now  so  very  full  of  him,  that  1  cannot  use   I  know   in   human   reason   is,  when 
easily  talk,   or'even  think,  of  any  thing  called  upon,    to   furnish   arguments  for 
else.     If  I  know  you  right,  you  will  not  what  we  have  an  inclination  to  do. 
be  offended  at  my  \iceknest.  What  do  you  mean  by  presuming  to 
What  rather  adds  to  my  uneasiness,  is  afiirm,  that  I  am  of  no  use  here  ?    far- 
ibe  necessity  I  am  under  of  joining  our  nier  Gibbon  of  no  use?    J.ast^veek  1  sold 
militia  the  day  alter  to-morrow.  Though  all   my  hops,  and  I  believe  well,  at  nine 
the   lively  hurry  of  such  a  scene  might  guineas  a  hundred,  to  a  very  responsible 
contribute  to  divert  my  ideas,  yet  every  man.     Some  people  think   1    might  have 
circumstance  of  it,  and  the  place  itself,  got  more  at  Weyhill  fair,  but  that  would 
(which  was  thai  of   his  residence,)  will  have  been  an  additional  expence,  and  a 
give  me  many  a  painful  moment.    I  know  great  uncertainty.     Our  quantity  has  dis- 
nolhing  would  better  raise  my  spirits  than  appointed  us  very  much;   but  I  think, 
a  visit  from  you  ;  the  request  may  ap-  that  besides  hops   for  the  family,  there 
pear  unseasonable,    but   1   think   I  have  will  not   be  less    than   5001.; — no  con- 
heard  you  speak  of  an  ?/ne/e  you  had  near  temptible  sum  off   thirteen  small   acres, 
Southampton.      At    all    events,    I   hope  and  two  of  them  planted   last  year  only, 
you  will  snatch  a  moment  to  write  to  me.  This -week   I   let  a  little   farm  in  Pettrs- 
and  "ive  me  some  account  of  your  present  field   by  auction,  and    propose  raising  it 
situation   and    future   designs.      As  you  from  23l.  to  3jl.  per  annum:  and  far- 
arc  aow  fettered,  I  should  e.xpectyou  will  mer  Gibbuu  oi  no  I'-e!- 

1  T« 
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To  be  serious ;  I  have  but  one  reason 
for  resisting  your  invitation,  and  my  own 
wisljcs  ;  liiat  is,  Mrs.  Gibbon  I  left  nearly 
alone  all  last  winter,  and  shall  <lo  the 
same  this.  She  submits  very  cheerfully 
to  that  state  of  solitude  ;  but,  on  sound- 
ins  her,  I  am  convinced  that  she  would 
think  it  unkind  were  I  to  leave  her  at  pre- 
sent. I  know  you  so  well,  that  I  am  sure 
you  will  acquiesce  in  this  reason;  and 
Jet  me  make  my  next  visit  to  Shefdeld- 
Flace  from  town,  which  I  think  may  be  a 
little  bl'fore  Christmas.  \  should  like  to 
hear  somethinj^  of  the  precise  time,  dura- 
tion, and  extent  of  your  intended  tour 
into  Bucks.     Adieu. 


LETTER    CCLXXXIV. 

Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  to  J.  Ilolroyd,  Esq. 
at  Edinburgh. 

Rcntinck-street,  Aug,  7,   1773. 

Dear  Holroyd, 
T  BEG  ten  thousand  pounds  for  not  be- 
ing  dead,  as  I  certainly  ought  to  be. 
But  such  is  my  abject  nature,  that  I  had 
rather  live  in   Bentinck-street,  attainted 
an(i  convicted  of  the  sin  of  laziness,  than 
enjoy  your  applause  either  at  Old  Nick's 
Or  even  in  the  Elysian  Fields.     After  all, 
could  you  expect  that  I  should   honour 
with   my  correspondence  a  wild   barba- 
rian of  the  Bogs  of  Erin?    Had  the  na- 
tives  intercepted   my   letter,  the  terrors 
occasioned  by  such  unknown  magic  cha- 
racters  might   have  been   fatal    to  you. 
But  now  you    have  escaped   the  fury  of 
their  hospitality,  and  are  arrived   among 
a  cee-vi-leezed   natit)n,  1  may  venture  to 
renew  my  intercourse. 

You  tell  me  of  a  long  list  of  dukes, 
lords,  and  chieftains  of  renown  to  whom 
you  are  introduced;  were  I  with  you,  I 
ehould  prefer  one  David  to  them  all. 
When  you  are  at  Edinburgh,  I  hope  you 
will  not  fail  to  visit  the  stye  of  that  fat- 
test of  Epicurus's  hogs,  and  inform  your- 
self whether  there  remains  no  hope  of  its 
recovering  the  use  of  its  right  paw. 
There  is  another  animal  oi great,  though 
not  perhaps  of  equal,  and  certainly  not 
of  similar  merit,  one  Robertson;  has  he 
almost  created  the  new  world  ?  Many 
other  men  you  have  undoubtedly  seen, 
in  the  country  where  you  are  at  present, 
who  niust  have  commanided  your  esteem: 
but  when  you  return,  if  you  are  not  very 


honest,  you  will  possess  great  advantages 
over  me  in  any  dispute  concerning  Cale- 
donian merit. 

Boodle's    and   Atwood's    are   now    no 
more.     The  last  stragglers,   and  Godfrey 
Clarke  in  the  rear  of  all,  arc  moved  away 
to  their  several  castles;  and  I  now  enjoy, 
in  the  midst  of  London,  a  delicious  soli- 
tude.     My  library,  Kensington  Gardens, 
and  a  few  parties  with  new  acquaintance 
who   are    chained    to   London,    Camong 
whom  I  reckon  Goldsmith  and  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,)   (ill  up  my  time,  and  the  mon- 
ster  Ennui  preserves   a   very   respectful 
distance.     By  the  bye,  your  friends  Batt, 
Sir  John  Russel,   and    Lascelles,    dined 
with  me  one  day  before  they  set  off;  for 
I  sometimes  ojve  the  prettiest  little  dinner 
in  the  world.     But   all  this   composure 
draws  near  its  conclusion.   About  the  six- 
teen of  this  month   Mr.  Kliot  carries  me 
away,  and  after  picking  up  Mrs.  Gibbon 
at   Bath,   sets  me  down   at   Port  Eliot; 
there  I  shall  remain  six  weeks,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  end  of  September.  My  future 
motions,  whether  to  London,  Derbyshire, 
or  a    longer  stay  in  Cornwall,  (pray  is 
not   "  motion  to  stay"  rather  in  the  Hi- 
bernian style  ?)  will  depend  on  the  life  of 
Port  Eliot,  the  time   of  the   meeting  of 
parliament,  and   perhaps  the  impatience 
of  Mr.  ******,  Lord  of  Lenborough. 
One  of  my  pleasures  in  town  I  forgot  tu 
mention,  the  unexpected  visit  of  Deyver- 
dun,   who   accompanies  his  young  lord 
(very  young  indeed  !)  on  a  two  month's 
tour  to  England.  He  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  Earl's  going  down  to  the  Dake  of 
*******,    to  spend  a  fortnight  f nor 
do  I  recollect  a   more  pleasant  one)  in 
Bentinck-street.  They  are  now  gone  totre- 
ther  into  Yorkshire,  and  I  think  it  doubt-" 
ful  whether  I  shall   see  him  again  before 
his  return  to  Leipsic.    It  is  a  melancholy    ' 
reflection,  that  while  one  is  plagued  witt 
acquaintance  at  ihecorner  of  every  street, 
real    friends   should    be  separated   from 
each  other  by  unsurmountable  bars,  and 
obliged  to  catch  at  a  few  transient  mo- 
ments of  interview.   I  desire  that  you  and 
my  ha.(\y  (whom  I  most  repectfully  greet) 
would  take  your  share  of  that  very  new 
and   acute  observation,    not  so  large  a 
share  indeed   as  my  Swiss  friend,  since 
nature  and  fortune  give  us  more  frequent 
opportunities  of  being  together.  You  can- 
not expect  news  from  a  desert,  and  such  is 
London  at  present.     The  papers  give  you 
the  full  harvest  of  public  intelligence  ; 

and 
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and  I  magine  that  the  eloquent  nymphs  plants  indeed  we  are  deficient ;  and 
of  Twickenham  comnuuiicate  all  the  though  all  the  gentlemen  now  attend  to 
transactions  of  the  polite,  the  amorous,  postoriry,  the  country  will  for  a  long 
and  the  marrying  world.  The  great  pan-  time  be  very  naked.  We  have  spent  se- 
tomime  of  Portsmouth  was  universally  veral  davs  asreea'dv  enough  in  little  par- 
admired;  and  I  am  angry  at  my  own  ties;  hut  in  general  our  tii>>e  rolls  away 
laziness  in  neglecting  an  excellent  oppor-  in  complete  umfonnity.  Our  landlord 
tunity  of  seeing  it.  Foote  has  given  us  possesses  neither  a  park  of  ho'inds,  nor  a 
the  Bankrupt,  a  serious  and  sentimental  stalde  of  running  horses,  nor  a  large 
piece,  with    very  severe  strictures  on  the  farm,  nor  a  good  library.     The  1  isl  only 


licence  of  scandal  in  attacking  private 
characters.  Adieu.  Forg  ve  and  cpis- 
tclize  me.  I  shall  not  believe  you  sin- 
cere in  the  former,  unless  you  make  Ben- 
tinck-street  your  inn.  I  feiir  1  shall  be 
gone;   but  Mrs.  Ford  and  the  parrot  wil 


cuuld  interest  me;  but  it  is  singular  that 
a  nian  of  fortune,  who  chooses  to  pass 
nir.e  months  of  the  year  in  the  country, 
should  have  none  of  them. 

According  to  our  present  design,  Mrs. 
G.  and  myself  return  to  Bath  about  the 


be  proud  to  receive  you   and   my   Lady     beginning  of  next  month.     I  shall  pro- 
after  your  Ions  peregrination,  from  which     bably  make  but   a  short   stay  with   her. 


1  expect  great  improvements.  Has  shi 
got  the  brogue  upon  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  ? 


LETTER    CCLXXXV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 


and  defer  my  Derbyshire  journey  till 
another  year.  Sufficient  for  the  summer 
is  the  evil  thereof,  viz.  one  distant  coun- 
try excursion.  Natural  inclination,  the 
prosecution  of  my  great  woik,  and  the 
conclusion  of  my  Lenborough  business, 
plead  strongly  in  favour  of  London. 
However  I  desire,  and  one  always  finds 
time  for  what  one  really  desires,  to  vi- 
sit Sheffield- Place  before  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, should  it  only  be  for  a  few  days.. 
I  know  several  houses  where  I  am  invit- 
ed to  think  myself  at  home,  but  I  know 
no  other  where  1  seem  inclined  to  accept 
of  the  invitation.     I   forgot  to  tell  you. 


Port-Eliot,  September  10th,  l';73. 

Dear  Holroyd, 

BY   this  time  you  have  surely  finished 
your  tour,    touched   at    Edinburgh, 
where  you  found  a  letter,  which  you  have 

not  answered,  and  are  now  contemplating      ,        .    ,  ,     ,■      ,     ,  ,•      • 

ihebeauticsoftheWealdof  Sussex.  I  shall  that  I  have  declined  the  publication  of 
demand  a  long  and  particular  account  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters.  The  public 
vour  peregrinations,  but  will  excuse  it  «'•'•  see  them,  and  upon  the  whole,  I 
till  we  meet  ;  and  for  the  present  expect  think,  with  pleasure;  but  the  family 
only  a  short  memorandum  of  your  health  were  sfrongly  bent  against  it ;  and  espe- 
and  situation,  together  with  that  of  my  cially  on  Deyverduu's  account  I  deemed 
much-honoured  friend  Mrs.  Abigail  Hoi-  i^  more  prudent  to  avoid  making  them 
royd.  A  word  too,  if  you  please,  con- 
cerning father  and  sister  ;  to  the  latter  I 
enclose  a  receipt  from  Mrs.  G.  who  is 
now  with  me  at  Port  Eliot. 

Blind  as  you  accuse  me  of  being  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  I  am  wonderfully 
pleased  with  this  country.  Of  her  three 
dull  notes,  ground,  plants,  and  rcater^ 
Cornwall  possesses  the  first  and  last  in 
very  high  perfection.  Think  of  a  hun- 
dred solitary  streams  peacefully  gliding 


my  personal  enemies. 

LETTER    CCLXXXVL 

The  same  to  the  same. 

January  29,  1774. 

T  AM  now  getting  acquainted  with  au- 
-*■  thors,  managers,  &c.  good  company 
to  know,   but  not  to  live  with.     Yester-  ; 


between  amazing  cliffs  on  one  side,  and  day  I  dined  at  the  Bniish  Coffee-house, 
rich    meadows  on   the  other,    gradually  "ith     Garnck,     Coleman,     Goldsmith, 
swelling  by  the  aid  of  the  tide  into  noble  I^.Iacpherson,    John   Hume,    &c.^  1  am 
rivers  "succesively  lo^ncr   themselves  in  t^'s  moment  come  from  Coleman  s   Man  ; 
each  other,  and  all  at  lel^ath  terminating  of  Business.      We  dined  at   the  Shake. ^ 
in     the    harbour    of   Plvmouth,    whose  speare,  and  went  in  a  body  to  support- 
bread  expanse  is  irTegularly  dotted  wiih  it.     Between   friends,    though   we  got  a 
two-and  forty  line  of  battle  ships.      In  verdict   lor  our  client,    his    cause  was 
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but  a  uaH  one.  It  Is  a  very  confiisefl  mis- 
Cellnny  of  scvonil  phiys  and  tali's;  sets 
out  l)iilli;itilly  on(ni;;ii,  but  as  we  arU 
vaiicc  tlio  plot  grows  tliifkt-r,  the  wit 
thinner,  till  jhi'  lucky  fall  of  the  curtain 
preserves  us  Ironi  total  cliaos. 

BcntirK-k-strcot  has  visited  Wclbeck- 
strcct.  Sappho  is  very  happy  that  she 
is  there  yet :  on  Slieflleld-place  she 
squints  with  regret  and  gratitude.  Mam- 
ma consulted  nic  about  buying  coals ; 
we  cannot  get  any  round  ones.  Qiiintus 
is  gone  to  head  the  civil  war.  Of  Mrs. 
*  *  *  *  I  have  nothing  to  say.  1  have 
got  my  intelligence  for  insuring,  and 
will  immediately  get  the  preservative 
against  fire.  Foster  has  sent  me  eight- 
and-lwenty  pair  of  Poris  silk  stockingr;, 
with  an  intimation  that  my  lady  wished 
for  half-a-dozen.  T  hry  are  much  at  her 
service;  but  if  she  will  look  into  David 
Hume's  Essay  on  National  Characters, 
she  will  see  that  I  durst  not  oiler  them 
to  a  Queen  of  Spain.  Sachez  qu'uve 
reine  d Espagne  n'a  point  dc  jambes. 
Adieu. 


LETTER    CCLXXXVII. 
The  same  to  the  same, 

April  130i,  1774. 
A  T  length  I  am  a  little  more  at  liberty. 
^^  Godfrey  Clarke  goes  out  of  town 
this  morning.  Instead  of  going  directly 
into  Derbvshire,  where  he  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  with  visits,  &c.  he  has 
taken  his  sister,  brother,  and  aunts  to  a 
villa  near  Faniham,  in  which  he  has  the 
liappiness  of  liaving  no  neighbourhood. 
If  my  esteem  and  friendship  for  Godfrey 
had  been  capable  of  any  addition,  it 
would  have  l)een  very  much  increased  by 
the  manner  in  which  lie  felt  and  lamented 
his  father's  death,  lie  is  now  in  very  difler- 
ent  circuinstances  than  before  ;  instead  of 
an  easy  and  ample  allowance,  he  has  taken 
possession  of  a  great  estate,  with  low  rents 
and  high  incumbrances.  1  hope  the  one 
majMTiake  amends  for  the  other:  under 
your  conduct  I  am  sure  they  woidd,  and 
1  have  freely  oti'ered  him  yutir  ai-sistance, 
in  case  he  should  wish  to  apply  Inr  it. 

In  the  mean  time  I  must  not,  forget 
Tny  own  afi'airs,  which  seem  to  be  cover- 
ed with  inextricable  perplexity.  *  *  »j 
as  I  ineniioucd  about  a  century  ago, 
promised  to  see  *  *  •  and  his  atlorneyj 


and  to  oil  the  wheels  of  the  arbitration. 
As  yn  I  iiiive  not  heard  from  him.  £ 
have  some  thoughts  of  writing  m\)i>elf  \o 
the  jockey,  stating  the  various  steps  of 
the  afhiir,  and  offering  him,  with  polite 
firmness,  the  immediate  choice  of  chan- 
cery or  arbitration. 

For  the  lime,  however,  I  forgot  all  these 
dinicultics,  in  the  present  ciijoymcnt  of 
Deyverdun's  company  ;  and  I  glory  in 
thinking,  that  although  my  house  is 
small,  it  is  just  of  a  sufllcient  size  to 
Jjoid  my  real  friends^  male  and  fcmak  • 
among  the  latter  my  Lady  holds  the  very 
first  place. 

We  are  all  quiet,— American  business 
is  suspended  and  almost  forgot.  'J  he 
other  day  we  had  a  brisk  report  of  a  Spa. 
iwsh  war.  It  was  said  they  had  taken 
one  ot  our  Leeward  Islands.  It  since 
turns  out,  that  we  are  the  invaders,  but 
the  invasiuJi  is  trifling. 

Bitn  oblige  non  (at  present)  for  your 
invitation.  I  wish  my  Lady  and  you 
would  come  up  to  our  mascucrade  the 
third  of  May.  The  finest  thing  ever 
seen.  We  sup  in  a  transparent  Temple 
that  costs  four  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 


m 


LETTER    CCLXXXVIII. 

The  same  to  the  same, 

Eentinck-street,  Sept.  10th,  1774. 
CiKCE  Ileberden  is  returned,  I  thinl; 
the  road  lies  plain  before  you,  I  meau 
the  turnpike  road;  the  only  party  which 
in  good  seiise  can  be  embraced  is,  without 
delay,  to  bring  my  Lady  to  Bentinck- 
street,  where  you  may  inhabit  two  or 
three  nights,  and  have  any  advice  (Tur- 
ton,  Ileberden,  &c.)  which  the  town  may 
afford,  in  a  case  that  most  assuredly  ought 
not  to  be  trifled  with.  Do  this  as  yo\x 
value  our  good  opinion.  The  Canlabs 
are  strongly  in  tiie  same  sentiments. 
There  can  be  no  apprehensions  of  late 
hours,  &c.  as  none  of  Mrs.  II. 's  raking 
acquaintance  are  in  town.  ^  *  •  *  * 
You  give  me  no  account  of  the  works, 
)\'hen  do  you  inhabit  the  library  f  Turrk 
pvcr — great  things  nxiaitj/ou. 

It  is  surely  infinite  condescension  for  » 
senator  to   bestow  his   attention   on  the 
affairs  of  a  juryman.     A  senator  ?     Yes 
Sir,  at  last 

3    U  ,.,^  Quoj 
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—  Quod  ....  Divum  promittere  nomo 

Anderet,  volveiida  diei,  en  atlulit  uitro. 


Yestenlay  morning,  about  half  an  hour 
after  seven,  as  I  was  destroying  an  army 
of  Barbarians,  I  heard  a  double  rap  at 
the  door,  and  my  Iriend  *****  was 
soon  introiiuccd.  After  some  idle  con- 
versation l:e  told  me,  that  if  I  was  de- 
sirous of  being  in  parliament,  he  had  an 
iadepenJent  seat  very  much  at  my  ser- 
vice. *  •  *  *  This  is  a  fine  prospect 
opening  upon  me,  and  if  next  spring  I 
should  take  my  seat,  and  publish  my 
book.  It  will  be  a  very  memorable  a;ru  in 
my  lile.  I  am  ignorant  whether  my  bo- 
rniiglj.  will  be  *  .  You  despise  bo- 
roughs, and  fly  at  nobler  game.  Adieu. 


LEFTER     CCLXXXIX. 
T/ie  same  to  the  same. 

Eoodlc's,  Jan.  31st,  1775. 

CoMETiMES  people  do  not  write  be- 
cause they  are  too  idle,  and  some- 
times because  they  are  too  bus}-.  The 
former  was  usually  my  case,  but  at  pre- 
sent it  is  the  latter.  The  fate  of  Europe 
and  America  seems  fully  sufficient  to 
take  up  the  time  of  one  man  ;  and  espe- 
cially of  a  man  who  gives  up  a  great 
deal  of  time  for  the  purjiose  of  public 
and  private  information.  I  think  i  have 
sucked  Mauduit  and  Hutcheson  very 
dry;  and  if  my  conlidence  was  equal  to 
luy  eloquence,  and  my  eloquence  to  my 
Jinowledge,  perhaps  I  might  make  no 
very  intolerable  speaker.  At  all  events, 
I  fancy!  shall  U'^  to  expose  myself. 

Semper  ego  auditor  tantuni  ?  nunquainne  rcpo- 
aam? 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  more  and  more 
convinced  that  we  have  both  the  right  and 
the  power  on  our  side,  and  that,  though 
the  <  tlurt  may  be  accompanied  with  some 
melancholy  circumstances,  we  are  now 
arrived  at'  the  decisive  moment  of  pre- 
terving,  or  of  losing  for  ever,  both  our 
trade  and  empire.  We  expect  next 
liiursdav  or  Friday  to  be  a  very  gn.at 
day.  Hitherto  we  have  been  chiefly  em- 
ployedin  reading  papers,  and  rejecting 
pt:ilions.  IVtitions  were  brought  from 
Liaidor.,'  Bristol,  Norwich,  (kc.  framed 
ly  party,  and  cjisigned  to  delay.     I'y  the 


aid  of  some  parliamentary  quirks,  they 
have  been  all  referred  to  a  separate  inac- 
tive committee,  which  Burke  calls  a  C'ln- 
mitlee  of  oblivion,  and  are  now  consider- 
ed as  dead  in  law.  I  could  write  you 
fifty  little  House  of  Commons  stories,  but 
from  their  number  and  nature  they  suit 
a  conference  better  than  a  letter.  Our 
general  oivisions  are  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  eighty  or  ninety.     Adieu. 


LETTER     CCXC. 

21te  savic  to  (he  same, 

Febriiary  8tli,   177j. 

T  .4M  not  d— — d,  according  to  your 
charitable  wishes,  because  1  have  not 
acted;  there  was  such  an  inundation  of 
speakers,  young  speakers  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  both  on  Thursday  in  the 
grand  ccunmittee,  and  Monday  on  the 
report  to  the  House,  that  neither  l^ord 
George  Germaine  nor  myself  could  find 
room  for  a  single  word.  The  princi])*l 
men  both  days  were  Fox  and  Weddcr- 
bunie,  on  the!  opposite  si»!es;  the  latter 
displayed  his  usual  talents;  the  former, 
taking  the  vast  compass  of  the  quettion 
before  us,  discovered  powers  for  regular 
debate,  which  neither  his  friends  hoped, 
nor  his  enemies  dreaded.  We  voted  an 
address,  (three  hundred  and  four  to  one 
hundred  and  five,)  of  lives  and  fortunes, 
declaring  Massachussel.s  Bay  in  a  state 
of  n  bellion.  Mote  troops,  but  I  fear 
not  enough,  go  to  America,  to  make  an 
army  of  ten  thousand  men  at  l>oston; 
three  generals,  Howe,  Piurgoyne,  and 
Clinton.  In  a  few  days  we  stop  the 
ports  of  New  Enoiand.  I  cannot  write 
volumes;  but  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced, that  with  firmness  all  may  go 
well;  3t?t  I  sometimes  doubt.  I  am  now 
writing  with  ladies,  (Sir  S.  i'orten  and 
bi->  bride,)  and  two  card-tables,  in  the 
library.  As  to  my  silence,  judge  of  my 
situation  by  last  INlonday.  1  am  on  the 
Grenvillian  committee  ot  Downt«n.  We 
always  sit  from  ten  to  three  and  a  half; 
after  which,  that  day,  I  went  into  the 
House,  and  sat  till  three  in  the  moruing. 
Adieu." 


LETTER 
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J.  ETTER     CCXCI. 

'ihe  sawc  In  the  sniic. 

F<briiary  23;1i,   '"o. 

WT'e  P.^  '■'^  ^^'''^  rc^unl  to  America,  if 
we  can  be  said  t)  jjo  (tn  ;  l<.r  on 
I;i^t  .M()H(ky  a  coiicili:it(M  v  motion  of  aU 
Jowiiia  thf  Culwnies  to  tiix  t!u'r»s<-l-.os, 
^^a>;  intrdjlucfd  by  I,<  n!  Xbrtii,  ii)  tbe 
millet  of  lives  ami  fortunes,  war  and  in. 
iiiiiie.  We  went  into  the  House  in  cun- 
hision,  evi-ry  moment  expeclinji  that  the 
BetJfords  would  fly  into  rebellion  a^Hinst 
tbobc  nieasuifs.  Lord  North  rose  ^ix 
times  to  appease  the  bturm,  but  all  jii 
vain  ;  till  at  len(;t!i  Sir  Gilbert  declared 
for  administration,  and  the  troops  all 
I  allied  under  their  proper  standard.  On 
M'ednesday  we  had  the  Middle'iox  eh.  c- 
tion.  1  was  a  patriot;  sat  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who  spoke  will,  and  with  tem- 
per, but  before  the  end  of  the  debute  fell 
fa<t  asleep.  (  am  still  a  mute  ;  it  is 
more  tremendous  than  Iimai;ined;  the 
great  speakers  li!l  me  with  despair,  the 
bad  ones  with  leir(ir. 

When  do  you  move?  My  Lady  an- 
swend  like  a  woman  of  sense,  spirit,  and 
good  nature.  Neither  she  noi  I  could 
bear  it.  She  was  ri:;!it,  and  tue  Duchess 
of  Braganza  would  have  ini«de  the  same 
answer.     Adieu. 


LETTER    CCXCI  L 
Ed-ward  Gibbon,  Esq.  to  Mrs.  Giblon. 

March  30tli,  17:5. 
Dear  Madam, 
T  HARDLY  know  how  to  take  tip  the 
ptn.  1  ta'ked  in  my  last  of  two  or 
thret-  piist^,  and  I  am  almost  ashamed  t<> 
calculate  bow  i.;any  have  elapsed.  1 
wdl  en  ieavour  for  the  future  to  be  less 
scandaUms.  Oiiiy  believe  th.at  my  heart 
is  innocent  of  lire  iaziness  of  my  hand.  I 
do  not  mean  to  have  recourse  to  the  stale 
and  absurd  excuse  of  busuass,  thou^^h  I 
Lave  really  had  a  very  considerable  hurry 
of  new  parliamentary  business  ,  one  day, 
for  instance,  of  seventeen  hours,  from 
ten  iu  the  moriiiii.;;^  till  between  three  and 
four  the  next  in.rnii  g.  It  is,  upon  the 
whole,  an  ai^rt-nable  improvement  in  ray 
lii'c,  and  forms  just  the  mixture  of  busi- 


ness, of  study,    and  of  society,  which  I 
always   imaijined  I  should,  and   now  find 
I  do  like.      Whether  the  House  of  Com- 
mons may  ever  prove  of  benefit  to  m}*- 
sclf  or  country,  is  anolhiT  question.     As 
yet  I   havL'  been  mute.     In  the  course  of 
our  American  afl'airs,  I    have  some  iines 
liHU    a   wish  to  speak,   but   though   I   felt 
t'derably    prrpared    as    to    the    malttf,   1 
<Jreaded   exposin;^  myself  in  the  fiianncr, 
anri    reiiiMined   in   my  seat  safe,   but  in- 
illotious.       Upon   the    whole,    (though    I 
bfill   believe  I    shall   try,)    1  doubt  whe- 
ther Nature,  not  ibat  in  some  instances 
I    am    ungratifnl,  has  given  me  the   ta- 
lents of  an  orator,   and  I  feol  that  I  came 
into   parliament  much   loo  lute  to  exert 
them.     Do  vou  hear  of  Port  Eliot  com- 
ing   to   Bath?    and,    above   all,    do    you 
hear  of  Charles-street    coming   to    Wn\- 
tinck-street,    in    its   way  to    Essex,  Uc. 
Adieu.     Dear. Malum,  6cc. 


LETTER    CCXCIIL 

Ednard  Gibbon,  Esq.  to  J.  B.  II li- 
ro^d,  Esq. 

Be.itinck-strett,  Aag.  1st,  177,5, 
"^>^ouR  apprehensions  of  a  precipitate 
■''  work,  (S:c.  are  perfectly  groundless.  I 
bh'juld  be  much  more  addicted  to  a  contrary 
extreme.  Ihe /icar/ is  now  printing  ;  true, 
but  it  was  written  lastyearand  the  year  be- 
fore. 'Ihe  fust  chapter  has  been  C(;mposed 
dc  nouvctiii  three  times  ;  the  s>  cond  ('dice, 
and  all  the  others  huve  uniiergor.e  reviews, 
corrections,  (Sec.  As  to  the  tail,  it  is  per- 
fectly formed  and  digested,  (and  were  I 
so  much  given  to  self-contenl  and  haste,) 
it  is  almost  all  written.  The  ecclesiastical 
pari,  for  instance,  is  written  (>ul  in  four- 
teen sheets,  which  I  mean  to  rijondrc 
from  beginning  to  end.  As  to  the  tnendiy 
critic,  it  is  very  diirieult  to  liiid  one  who 
has  leisure,  candour,  freedom,  and  know- 
ledge Kufiicient.  Llowever,  lialt  and  Dey- 
verdun  have  read  and  observed.  After 
all,  the  public  is  the  best  critic.  I  print 
no  more  than  Hve  hundred  copies  (>f 
lirst  of  the  edition  ;  and  the  secoml  (as  it 
frequently  happens  to  my  betters)  may 
receive  many  iniprovemtnts.  So  much 
for  Il'^'ine,  We  have  nothing  new^  from 
America.  But  I  can  veiiiii:e  to  a^sure 
you,  that  administralioii  is  n(  w  as  una- 
nimous and  decidjd  as  the  occasion  re^ 
3  L^  'Z  quires. 
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quires.  Something  will  be  done  this 
ytar;  but  in  the  spring  the  force  of  the 
country  will  be  exerted  to  the  utmost. 
Scotch  Higlilanders,  Irish  Papists,  Ha- 
noverians, Canadians,  Indians,  tec.  uill 
all  in  various  shapes  be  employed.  Par- 
liament meets  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber. I  think  his  Catholic  Majesty  may 
be  satii^fied  with  his  summer's  amuse- 
ment, 'ihe  Spaniards  fought  with  great 
bravery,  and  made  a  line  retreat;  but 
our  Aigerine  friends  surpassed  them  as 
much  in  conduct  as  in  number.     Adieu. 


LETTER    CCXCIV. 
T/ie  same  to  the  same, 

Almack's,  June  2Mh,  17T6. 

"VTes,  yes,  I  am  alive,  and  well;  but 
•*-  what  shall  I  say  ?  Town  grows 
elTipty,  and  this  house,  where  1  have 
passed  very  agreeable  hours,  is  the  only 
place  which  still  unites  the  flower  of  the 
English  youth.  The  stile  of  living,  though 
somtuliat  cNpemivc,  is  exceedingly  plea- 
sant, and,  notwithstanding  the  rage  of 
play,  I  have  found  more  entertaining, 
and  even  rational  society  ht  re,  than  in 
any  other  club  to  which  1  belong.  ]\Irs, 
Gibbon  still  hangs  in  suspense,  and  seems 
to  consider  a  town-expedition  with  hor- 
ror. I  think,  however,  that  she  will 
be  soon  in  motion  ;  and  when  I  have  her 
in  Bentinck-street,  we  shall  perhaps  talk 
of  a  Sheffield  excursion.  I  am  now 
deeply  engaged  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tino, and,  from  the  specimens  which  I 
have  already  seen,  I  can  venture  to  pro- 
mise, that  the  second  volume  will  not  be 
less  interesting  than  the  first.  The  fif- 
teen hundred  copies  are  moving  ofT  with 
decent  speed,  and  the  obliging  Cadell 
seems  to  mutter  something  of  a  third  edi- 
tion for  nextycar.  No  news  of  Deyvcrdun, 
or  his  French  translation.  What  a  lazy  dog! 
Aladame  Necker  has  been  gone  a  great 
while.  I  gave  her,  enpartant,  the  most 
solemn  assurances  of  following  her  pans 
in  lebs  than  two  months  ;  but  the  voice  of 
indolence  begins  to  whisper  a  thousand 
difficulties,  and  unless  your  absurd  pes 
licy  should  thoroughly  provoke  me,  the 
Parisian  journey  may  possibly  be  defer, 
red.  1  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  *  *  *  • 
towards  light.  We  are  in  expectation 
of  American  news.  Carleton  is  made  a 
Knight  of  the  Bath.     The  old  report  of 


Washington's  resignation,  and  quarrel 
with  the  Congress,  seems  to  revive. 
Ailieu. 


LETTER    CCXCV. 

The  same  to  the  same. 

Paris,  August  13,  It'll. 

"Y\7'ell,  and  who  is  the  culprit  now  ? 
'  — Thus  far  had  I  written  in  the 
pride  of  my  heart,  and  fully  determined 
to  inflict  an  epistle  U])on  you,  even  before 
I  received  any  answer  to  my  former;  I 
was  very  near  a  bull.  But  this  forward 
half  line  lays  ten  days  barren  and  inac- 
tive, till  it^  generative  powers  were  ex- 
cited by  the  missive  which  I  received 
yesterday.  What  a  wretched  piece  of 
work  do  we  seem  to  be  making  of  Jt  in 
America?  The  greatest  force  winch  any 
European  power  ever  ventured  to  trans- 
port into  that  continent,  is  not  strong 
enough  even  to  attack  the  enemy  ;  the 
naval  strength  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  Americans  (they 
have  almost  lost  the  appeHation  ot  ii.ebels)i 
from  receiving  every  assistance  that  they 
wanted;  and  in  the  mean  time  you  are 
obliged  to  call  out  the  militia  to  defend 
ycur  own  coasts  against  their  privateers. 
You  possibly  may  expect  from  me  some 
account  of  the  designs  and  policy  of  the 
French  court,  but  1  choose  to  decline 
that  task  for  two  reasons:  1st,  Because, 
you  ma}'  find  them  laid  open  in  every 
newspaper;  and  '2dly,  Because  I  live  too 
much  with  their  courtiers  and  ministers 
to  know  any  thing  about  them.  I  shall 
only  say,  thai.  I  am  not  under  any  im- 
mediate apprehensions  of  a  \v€r  with 
France.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  as 
well  as  profitable  to  view  in  safety  the 
raging  of  the  tempest,  occasionally  to 
pick  up  some  pieces  of  the  wreck,  and 
to  improve  their  trade,  their  agriculture, 
and  their  finances,  while  the  two  coun- 
tries are  lento  collisa  duello.  Far  from 
taking  any  step  to  put  a  speedy  end  to 
this  astonishing  dispute,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  next  summer  they  were  to 
lend  their  cordial  assistance  to  England, 
as  to  the  weaker  party.  As  to  my  per- 
sonal engagement  with  the  D.  of  R. 
1  recollect  a  few  slight  skirmishes,  but 
nothing  that  deserves  the  name  of  a 
general  engagement.  The  extravagance" 
of   some    disputants,    both    French  and 

En^lis 
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English,  who  have  e?poii-C(l  the  cause  of 
America,  sometimes  inspires  ine  with  .in 
extraordinary  vij^our.  Upon  the  whole, 
1  find  it  much  easier  to  defend  tlic  jus- 
tice than  the  policy  of  our  measures; 
but  there  are  ci  rtaii\  cases,  wliere  what- 
ever is  repugnant  to  sound  policy  ceases 
to  be  just. 

'Ilie  more  I  see  of  Paris,  the  more  I 
like  it.  The  rei^ular  course  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  I  live  is  easy,  polite, 
and  entertaining;  and  almost  every  day 
is  marked  by  the  acquisition  of  some 
new  acquaintance,  who  is  worth  culti- 
vating, or  who,  at  least,  is  worth  remem- 
bering. To  the  great  admiration  of  the 
French,  I  regularly  dine  and  regularly 
sup,  drink  a  dish  of  stroiig  c<  tiee  after 
each  meal,  and  find  my  stomach  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world.  The  spectacles,  (par- 
ticularly the  Italian,  and  above  all  the 
French  Comedies,)  which  are  open  tl  e 
wiiole  summer,  afford  ine  an  agreeable 
relaxation  from  company;  and  to  shew 
you  that  I  frequent  them  from  tasti:-, 
end  not  from  idleness,  I  have  not  yet 
seen  the  Colisee,  the  Vauxhall,  the  Boul- 
vards,  or  any  of  those  places  of  enter- 
tainment which  constitute  Paris  to  most 
of  our  Countrymen.  Occasional  trips  to 
dine  or  sup  in  some  of  tiie  thousanil 
country-houses  which  are  scattered  round 
the  environs  (fT  Paris,  serve  to  vary  the 
scene.  In  the  mean  while  the  summer 
insensibly  glides  away,  and  the  fatal 
montli  of  October  approaches,  when  I 
must  change  the  house  of  Madame 
Is'ecker  for  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
regret  that  I  could  not  choose  the  win- 
ter, instead  of  the  summer,  for  this  ex- 
cursion; I  should  have  found  many  va- 
luable persons,  and  should  Lave  preserved 
others  whom  I  have  lo<t  as  I  began  to 
know  them.  The  Duke  He  Choiseul, 
who  deserves  attention  both  for  himself 
and  fur  keeping  the  best  house  in  Paris, 
passes  seven  months  of  the  year  in  Tou- 
raine;  and  though  I  have  been  tempted, 
1  consider  vvith  horror  a  journey  of  sixty 
leagues  into  the  country,  'i'he  Princess 
of  Beauveau,  who  is  a  most  superior  wo- 
man, had  been  absent  about  six  weeks, 
find  does  not  return  till  the  24th  of  this 
month.  A  large  body  of  recruits  vvill  be 
assembled  by  the  Fcmtainbleau  journey; 
but  in  order  to  have  a  ihoruugh  know- 
ledge of  this  splendid  country,  I  ought  to 
stay  till  the  month  of  January  ;  and  if  I 
could  be  sure  that  Opposition  wguld   be 


as  tranquil  as  they  were  last  year.  —  I 
think  your  lift-  has  been  as  animated,  or, 
at  least,  as  tumultuous,  and  I  envy  you 
Lady  Paytie,  &c.  much  more  than  either 
the  Primate,  cr  the  Chief-justice.  Let 
not  tlie  generous  breast  of  my  Lady  be 
torn  by  the  black  serpents  of  enry.  She 
still  possesses  the  first  place  in  the  senti- 
ments of  her  slave  :  but  the  adventure  of 
the  fan  was  a  mere  accident,  owing  to 
Lord  Carmarthen.  Adieu.  I  think  you 
may  be  satisfied.  1  say  nothing  of  my 
terrestrial  afl'airs. 


LETTER    CCXCVr. 

T/ie  same  to  the  same, 

February  6th,  1 779- 
XTou  are  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  do 
■^  not  bark,  as  usual,  at  my  silence.  To 
reward  you,  I  would  send  you  some  news, 
but  we  are  asleep;  no  foreign  intelligence, 
except  the  capture  of  a  frigate  ;  no  cer- 
tain accounts  from  the  West  Indies,  and 
a  dissolution  of  parliament,  which  seems 
to  have  taken  place  since  Christmas.  In 
the  papers  you  will  see  negociations, 
changes  of  departments,  &c.  and  1  have 
some  reason  to  believe  that  those  reports 
are  not  entirely  without  foundation. 
Portsmouth  is  no  longer  an  object  of 
speculation ;  the  whole  stream  of  all 
men,  and  all  parties,  run  one  way.  Sir 
Hugh  is  disgraced,  ruined,  &c.  &c. ; 
and  as  an  old  wound  has  broken  out 
again,  they  say  he  must  have  his  leg  cut 
oti"  as  soon  as  he  has  time.  In  a  night 
or  two  we  shall  be  in  a  blaze  of  illumi- 
nation, from  the  zeal  of  naval  heroes, 
land  patriots,  and  tallow-chandlers;  the 
last  are  not  the  least  sincere.  I  want  to 
hear  some  details  of  your  military  and 
familiar  proceedings.  By  your  silence  I 
suppose  you  admire  Davis,  and  dislike 
mv  pamphlet;  yet  such  is  the  public 
foliy,  that  we  have  a  second  edition  in 
the  press;  the  fashiouable  style  of  the 
clergy,  is  to  say  they  have  not  read  it. 
If  Maria  does  not  take  care,  I  shall 
write  a  much  sharper  invective  against 
her,  for  nut  ansuering  my  diabolical 
book.  My  Lady  earned  it  down,  wiih 
a  solemn  promise  that  I  should  receive 
an  v/iasiis'ed  French  letter.  Yet  I  em- 
brace the  little  animal,  as  well  as  my 
Lady,  and  the  Spes  altera  Komue, 
Adieu. 

3  U  J  There 
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Tl.ere  is  a    hui  about  a   peace,    anJ 
SpaiiiiU  mediation. 


LETTER     CCXCVH. 

Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.    to  the  Right  Ilun. 
Lord  bhcjjidd. 

Lausanne,  September  00th,    17Sr>. 
T  ARRIVED   safe  in  harbour  last  Satur- 
"■■    day,     tlif    iTlSi    instart,    about     ten 
o'clock   in  the  morning;  b-jt  as  tbe  post 
only  goes  out   twice  a  week,  it  was  not 
in   my   power  to  write   before   this   day. 
Except  cne  day,    betneen   Langres  ami 
Besan^on,  which  was  labori(nis   enoui.'.h, 
1    finished    my    ea?y   and    i^intle   airmen 
without  any   fatigue,  either  of  mind  or 
body.       I    found     Deyverdnn    well    and 
happ3',     but    much    mort    happy   at    the 
sight  of  a   friend,    and    the  accomplish - 
mcnt  of  a  scheme  which  he   liad  <o   long 
and    impatiently    desired.      I  lis    garden, 
terrace,  and  park,    have  even  exceeded 
the    most   ^anguine   of    my  e.\pectalions 
and    remembrances;    and    you   yourself 
cannot  have  forgotten  the  charming  pros- 
pect of  the  lake,  the  mountains,  and  the 
declivity  of  ths   Pays  de  \'aud.      But  as 
human  life  is  perpetually  chequered  with 
ffood  and  evil,  I  have  found  some  disap- 
pointments  on   my    arrival.      The    easy 
nP-ture  of  Deyverdnn,  his  indolence,  and 
hisimpatiencejhail  prompted  him  to  reckon 
too  positively  that   his   house   would    be 
vacjint  at  Michaelmas;  some  unforeseen 
-difficulties  have  arisen,  or  have  been  dis- 
covered   when    it  was  already   too    lale, 
and  the  consummation  of   our  hopes  is 
(1  am  much  afraid)  postponed   to  ne.\( 
spring.     Ai  first  I  was  knocked  down  by 
(he  unexpected  thun(ier-b()lt,   but  1  have 
gradually    been  reconcihd    to    my  fate, 
and    have   granted   a    free   and   gracious 
pardon  to  my  friend.     As  his  own  apart- 
ment,   which  afforded   me  a   teinporiuy 
shelter,  is  much  too  narrow  for  a  S'  tiled 
residence,  we  hired  for  the  winter  a  con- 
venient ready-furnished  apartment  in  the 
nearest  part  of  the   Hue  de  Courg,  whose 
b  ick  door  leads  in  three  steps  to  the  ter- 
race and  gardcu,  as  orten  as  a    ttderable 
Hay  shall  tempt  us  tu  enjoy  their  beau- 
ties ;  and   this  arrangiment  has  even  its 
advantage,  of  giving   us    time  to  di-libc- 
rate  and   provide,  before   we  enter  on  a 
larger  and    more   regular  establishment. 
But  this  is  not  the   sum  of  my  misfor- 


tunes; hear,   and   pity!     The   day   after 
ray  arrival  (S  iniiay)  we  had  just  linished 
a  temperate  dinner,  and  intended  a  round 
of  visits  on    foot,  ihaj.eiia  sous   le   bras, 
when,    most    uuforiunaitlv,     Devverdua 
proposed  to   shew    me    someihinii;  in  the 
court;    we    brUly    and  succt'ssfuMy    as- 
cended a  flight  of  stone  steps,   but  in  the 
descent  I  missed  my  footing,  and  strained, 
or  sprained,   my  ancle   in  a  painful  man- 
ner.     My  old    latent   enemy,    (I  do  iiot 
meHn   the   Devil,)  who  is  always  on  the 
Watch,  ha*;  nia(ie  an  ungenerous  use  of  his 
advantage,  and  I  much  fear  that  my  ar- 
rival at  Lausanne  will   be  markcil   with  a 
lit  of  the  giiut,    thuu^ih  it  is  (juite  uiine- 
Cfssnry  tluit  the  intelligen-.e  or  suspicion 
sh   uKl   tnul  Us  v.ay  to   Bath.      Vesierd.ty 
afternoon  I    lay,  or  ^t   least  sat,  in  state 
to  receive  visit*,  and  at  the  same  moment 
my    room    was    filled   with    fi-ur  dillerent 
iiHlioiis.      The   loudest   of   these   nations 
v\!is  the  single  voice  of  the  Abiic  Raynal, 
who,    like   Miur   friend,    has   chosen    this 
pJHce  tor  the  asjlnm  of  freedom  and  his- 
tory.      liii>   conversation,    which    might 
be    very    agreeable,  is  intolerably   louii, 
pereinptorv,  and  in».;ibr,t;  and  you  uculJ 
imagine  th;it  he  alone  was  the   monarch 
and    legislator  of  the  world.     Adieu.     I 
embrace  my  I-ady,  and  the  infants.   Wiiit 
regard   to  the  important  transactions  for 
which   you   arc  ctiistitnted    plenipotenti- 
ary,  I  expect  with  some  impatience,  but 
witii    p'erfect    confidence,    the    result    <;i 
jour  labours.      Vou  may  remember  what 
1    mentioned  of  my  conversation  with     * 
*      •      •      *     aijout  the  place  of  Minis- 
ter at   Bern;   I   have   talked  it  over  with 
I)ey\crdun,     who   does    not  dislike    thts 
idea,  provided  this  phice  was  allowed    to 
lie    my  villa,  during  at  least    iwo-thirdk 
i>t  the  year;  but  for  my  part,  1  am  sure 
that     *****     are  worth   more 
luan  ministerial  friendshi|)  and  gratitude; 
so  I  am   inclined   to  think,  lhnt  they  are 
preferable    to  an  office  which  would    be 
piocured    with    difficulty,    enjoyed   with 
constraint  an(i   expencx.',  ami    lost,    per- 
haps,  next  April,  in   the  annua!    revolu- 
tions    of    our    domestic     Gi;vernmeiUx 
Aiiain  adieu. 
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LKTTKR    CCXCVIII. 

Edward  GiU/on,  Esq.    to  the  Right  Hun. 
Lady  Sheffield. 

Lausanne,  October  2Sth,   1783. 
HTh  r  progress  of  my  gout  is  in  generHl  so 
regular,  anii-  there  is  so  much  uni- 
formity in  the  History  of  its  Decline  and 
Fall,  that   1   Lave  hitherto  indulged  my 
laziness,  .without  much  shame  or  remorse, 
without  supposing  that  j'ou  would  be  very 
anxious   t'ur  my  safety,    which  has   be;'ii 
sufficiently  provided  for  by  the  triple  care 
of   my   friend   Deyverdun,    my   humbler 
friend    Caplin,    and   a  very  conversable 
physician,   (not  the  famous  Tissot)  wliose 
ordinary    fee   is    ten   batz,   about    fificen 
pence  English.     After  the  usual  increase 
and    decrease  of  the   member  (for  it  has 
been  confined    to   the  injured  part)    the 
gout  has  retired   in   good  order,  and  the 
remains  of  weakness,    which  obliged  me 
to  move  on  the  rugged  pavement  of  Lau- 
sanne with  a  stick,  or  rather  small  crutch, 
are  to  Ijc  ascribed    to   the  sprain,  which 
night   have  been   a    much    more  serious 
hti»iincss.      As  I  ha\e  now  spent  a  month 
at  Lausanne,  you  will  encpiire  »vith  much 
curiosity,   more  kindness,    and  some  mix- 
ture of  spire  ar.d  nialignitv,   how    far  the 
place  has  answered  my  expectations,  and 
whether  I  do   not  repent   of  a  resolution 
which  has  appeared  so  rash  and  ridiculous 
to  my  amHitinus  friends?     To  ihis  ques- 
tion, however  natural  and  reasonable,  I 
shall  not  return  an  immediate  answer,  for 
two  reasons:    1.  I  huve  not  yet  made  a 
fair  tiial.    The  disappiintment  and  delay 
with  regard   to    Deyvenlun's  house,  will 
confine  us  this  winter  to  lodgings,  rather 
conven:»'nt  than  spacious  or  pleasant.     I 
am  only  beginning  to  recover  my  strength 
and   liberty,  and    to   look  about  on  per- 
sons  and    things ;     the    greatest    part   of 
those  persons  are  in  the   country   taken 
wp  with  their  vintage;  my   books  are  not 
yet  arrived,  and,  in  short,  I  cannot  look 
upon  myself  as  settled   in  that  comforta- 
ble way  which  you  and  I  understand  and 
relish.     Yet  the  weather  has  been   hea- 
venly,   and   till    this    time,    the    end    of 
October,  we  enjoy  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,    and  somewhat  gently  complain  of 
its  immoderate  heat.       2.    If    I    should 
be    too  sanguine    in  explaining   my    >a- 
tisfaciion   i»    what    1    have   done,     you 


Would   ascribe    that     satisfaction   to   the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  inconstancy 
of  man;  and  I  deem  it  far  more  safe  and 
prudent  to  postpone  any  positive  declara- 
tion,    till    1    am    placed    by    experier.ce 
beyond    the   danger   of    repentance    and 
recantation.     Y(  t  of  one  ti.ing  I  am  sure, 
that  I  possess  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
in    Kng:and,   the    best   cordial  of  lite,  a 
sincere,  tender,  and  sensible  friend,  adorn- 
ed with  the   most   valuabh    and  pleH«ant 
qualities  both  of  the  heart  and  head.  '1  he 
iiilerior  enjoyments  of  leisure  and  society 
are  likewise    in   my    power;    and  in   the 
short  excursions   v.hi"h   1    have  hithertr* 
made,  I  have  commenced  or  renewed  .-nv 
acquaintance  with  a   certaij;    number  ot 
persons,  more  especially  women,    (v«iho, 
at  least  in   I'rance  and   this  "ount.y,  are 
undoubtedly    superior    to    our     prouder 
sex,)  of  rational  ininds  and  elegnnt  man- 
ners.     I   breakfast  alone,    and   t;ave  ;le- 
ciared  that  1  receive  no  visits  in  a  morn- 
ing,   which   you   will     easily   suppose   is 
devoted   to  study.      I   find   it    ifnpossible, 
wi(i:oat  inconvt-nience,  to  defer  my  dir.ne/ 
beyond  two  o'clock.     We  have  got  a  vi;  y 
goo«l   woman  cook.      Doyvrrdun,  wh  >  !s 
somewhat  of  an   Lpicurean   philosopher, 
understands  the  managem-  nt   vA  a   t^ible, 
and  we  irequently  invite  a  ^uest  or  two  to 
share  our  luxurious,   but  not  extravagant 
repasts.     Tiie   afrernoons   are  (an  I    will 
be  much  more  so  hereafter)  devoted    to 
society,  and   I    shall    find  it  necessary  to 
play  at  cards  much  oftener  than  in   Lon- 
don:   but    I    do    not   dislike    that   way  of 
passing  a  couple   of  hours,  and    I   shall 
not   be  ruined   at  shilling  whist.     As  yet 
I  have  not  supped,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  winter  I   must  sometimi-s  sacrifice  an 
evening  abroad,  and  in  exchange  I  hope 
sometimes  to  steal  a  day  at  home,  with- 
out going  into  compiiny         *         *         «■ 


*.  I  have  all  this  time  been  talking  to 
i-iord  Sheffield;  I  hope  that  he  ha>  dis- 
patched my  afiairsj  and  it  would  give  me 
pleasure  to  hear  that  I  am  no  longer 
member  for  Lymington,  nor  Lord  of 
LenburoKgh.  Adieu.  I  feel  every  day 
that  the  distance  serves  only  to  make  me 
tiiink  with  more  tenderness  of  iho  per- 
sons whom  I  love. 


3U4 
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LETTER    CCXCIX. 

Eilward  Gibbon,  Euj.   to  the  RigJit  Hon. 
Lord  S/icju-ld. 

I.au5acne,  Xovcni'ber  14tb,  1'783. 


complain  of  dissipation  than  of  dulness. 
As   1  told  Lady  S.  I  am  rfraid  of  being 
too  rash  and  hasty  in  expressing  my  satis- 
faction ;  but    I    must  a^ain  repeat,  that 
appearances  are  extreiaety  favourable.   I 
am   seu>«ible  that  genera!  praise  conveys 
iv  distinct  ideas,  but  it  is  very  diliiculc  to 
enter  iuio  particulars  where  the  individu- 
T  AST    Tuesday,    November   *-Ieventii,     als  are    unknown,   or  indiiTerent   to  our 
-^  after    plaguing   and  vexing  yourself    correspondent.     Vou  have  forgotten  the 
all  the  morning,  about  some  business  of    o!d  generation,  and  in  twenty  years  a  new 
your  fertile    creation,  you  went   to  the     one  is  grown  up.     Death  has  swept  many 
House  of  Common,  and  passed  the  after-     from  tlie  world,  and  chance  or  choice  has 
noon,  the  evening,  and  perhaps  the  night,     brought    many    to    this  place.    '  If    you 
without  sleep  or  food,   stifled  in  a  close     enquiro  afrer  your  acquaintance  Cathe- 
room    by   the  heated   respiration   of  ax     rine,  you  must  be  told,  that  she  is  soli- 
hundred  politicians,    infiamed   by  party     tary,  ugly,   blind,    and    uidversally  for- 
passion,  and    tired   of  the  repetition    of    gotten.       Your    later    tlame,    and    our 
dull  nonsense,  which,  in  that  illustrious     common   goddess,   the  Eliza,    passed    a 
assembly,  so  far  outweighs  the  proportion     month  at  the  inn.     She  came  to  consult 
of  reason  and  eloquence.     On  the  same     Tissot,  and  was  acquainted  with  Cerjat. 
day,  after  a  studious  morning,  a  friendly     And   now  to   business.         *         *         • 
dinner,  and  a  cheerful  assembly  of  both     *        *        *        *        •***♦ 
sexes,  I   retired  to  rest  at  eleven  o'clock,     *        *        *        *        #***• 
satisried  with   the  past  day,  and  certain     With  regard  to  meaner  cases,    these  are 
that  the  next  would  affori*  me  the  return     two,   %vhich  you  can  and  will  undertake. 
of  the  same   quiet  and   rational   enjoy-     i.  As  I  have  not  renounced  ray  country, 
ments.     Which  has  the  lettei'  bargain  ?     I  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  parlia- 
Seriously,  I   am  every  hour  more  grate-     mentary  squabbles,  which  may  be  done 
ful  to  my  own  judgment  and   resolution,     with  small  trouble  and  expence.     After 
and  only  regret  that  I  so  long  delayed  the     an  interesting  debate,   my  Lady   in  due 
execution  of  a  favourite  plan,  which  I     time  may  cut  the  speeches  from  Wood- 
am  convinced   is  the  best  adapted   to  my     fall.     Vou  will  write  or  dictate  any  cu- 
character  and   inclinations.     Your  con-     rious  anecdote,  and   the  whole,  inclosed 
jecture   of   the    revolutions  of  my  face,     in   a  letter,  may  be  dispatched  to  Lau- 
when  I  heard  that  the  house  was  for  this     sanne,     2.    A    set  of  Wedgewood  china, 
winter  inaccessible,  is  probable,  but  false,     which    we    talked    of  in    London,    and 
I   bore  my  disappointment  with  the  tem-     which  would    be   most  acceptable   here, 
per  of  a  sage,  and  only  use  it  to  reader     As  you   have  a  sort  of  a  taste,  I  leave  to 
the    prospect    of    next   year   still    more     vour  own  choice  the  colour  and  the  pat- 
pleasing  to  my  imagination.      You   are     tern  ;   but  as  I  have  the  inclination  and 
likewise  mistaken,  in  imputing  my  fall  to     means   to  live  very   handsomely  here,  I 
the  awkwardness  of  my  limbs.     The  same     desire  that  the  size  and  number  of  things 
accident  might  have  happeiied    to  Slings-     may  be  adequate  to  a  plentiful  table.     If 


by  himself,  or  to  an)*  hero  of  the  age, 
the  mobt  distinguished  for  his  bodi/t/  actU 
xiti),  I  have  now  resumed  my  entire 
strength,  and  walk  with  caution,  yet  with 


you  see  Lord  Xoit'i,  assure  him  of  my 
gratitude ;  had  he  been  a  more  success- 
ful friendj  I  should  now  be  drudging  at 
the  Board   of  Customs,  or   vexed  with 


speed  and  safety,  through  the  streets  of    business  in  the  amiable  society  of  , 

this  mountainous  city.     After  a  month  of    To  Lord  Loughborough  present  an  affcc- 


the  finest  autumn  I  ever  saw,  the  Use 
made  me  fttrl  my  old  acquaintance  ; 
the  weather  is  now  milder,  and  this  pre- 
sent day  is  di..rk  and  rainy,  not  much  bet- 
ter than  what  you  probably  enjoy  in  Eng- 
land. The  town  is  comparatively  empty, 
but  the  Noblesse  are  returning  every  day 
from   their  chateaux,   and  I  already  per- 


tionale  sentiment  ;  1  am  satisfied  of  his 
intention  to  serve  me,  if  I  had  not  been 
in  such  a  fidget.  1  am  aure  you  will  not 
fail,  while  you  are  in  town,  to  visit  and 
comfort  poor  aunt  Kitty.  I  wrote  to 
bev  on  my  first  arrival,  and  she  may  be 
assured  that  I  will  not  neglect  her.  To 
my  Lady  I  say  nothins  ;  we   have  now 


ecive  tiiat  I  shall  have  more  reason  tQ    cur  private  correspoodence,  into  which 
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the  eye  of  an  husband  should  not  be  per-  Some  animals  ar«   made   to  live    in  the 

niittcd   to  intrude.     1  am  really  sutibfied  waler,  others  on  tuc  earlh,    many  in  the 

with    the  success  of  the  pamphlet;  not  air,  and  some,  as  it  is  now  bt-lieved,  even 

only  because  I   have  a  sneaking  kindness  in  tire.     Your    present   hurry  of  parlia- 

for  the  author,  but   as  it  shews  Hie  that  ment   I   perfect  understand ;  when  ojjpo- 

plain  sense,  full   iiiformation,  and  warm  tiition  make  the  attack, 
spirit,  are  still   acceptable  in  the  world. 

\uii  talk  of  [.aui'anne  as  a  place  of  retire-  Hor.-E 

ment,  yet,   from   the  situation  and    free-  Mornento  cita  mors  reiiit,  ant  ^icLtiiialaeta, 

dom  of  the   Pays  de  Vaud,   all  nations, 

and    all    extraordinary    characters,    are  But   when    the  minister    brings   forward 


astonished  to  meet  each  other.  The 
Abbe  Raynal,  the  grand  Gibbon,  and 
Mercier,  author  of  the  Tableau  de  Paris, 
have  been  in  the  same  room.  The  other 
day  the  I'rince  and  Princess  de  Ligne, 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Ursel,  &c. 
came  from  Brussels  on  purpose  (literally 
true)  to  act  a  comedy  at 


any  strong  and  decisive  measure,  he  at 
length  prevails;  but  his  progress  is  re- 
tarded at  every  step,  and  in  every  stage 
of  the  bill,  by  a  pertinacious,  though 
unsuccessful,  minority.  I  am  not  sorry 
to  hear  of  the  splendour  of  Fox;  I  am 
proud,  in  a  foreign  country,  of  his  fame 
and  abilities,  and    our    little  animosities 


*  *,  in  the  country.  He  was  dying,  are  extinguished  by  my  retreat  from  th« 
and  could  not  appear;  but  we  had  come-  English  stage.  With  regard  to  the  sub- 
dy,  ball,  and  sui  per.     The  event  seems     stance   of  the   business,  I  scarcely  knov»- 


to  have  revived  him;  for  that  great  man 
is  fallen  from  his  ancient  glory,  and  his 
nearest  relations  refuse  to  see  him.  I 
told  you  of  poor  Catherine's  deplorable, 
state;  but  Madame  de  Alesery,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine,  is  still  handsome. 
Adieu. 


what  to  think  :  the  vices  of  the  Compatiy, 
both  in  their  persons  n;ul  constitution, 
were  manifold  and  manifest ;  the  danger 
was  imminent,  and  such  an  empire,  with 
thirty  millions  of  subjects,  was  not  to  be 
lost  for  trifles.  Yet,  on  the  other  harul, 
the  frith  of  charters,  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty! I  hesitate  and  tremble.  Such  an 
innovation  would  at  least  require  that 
the  remedy  should  be  as  certain  as  the 
evil,  and  the  proprietors  may  perhaps 
insinuate,  thai  thcij  were  as  competent 
guardians  of  their  own   affairs,  as  cither 

*.     Their  afting  without  a  salary,  seems 
chihlish,  and    their  not  being   reniovabit; 
by  the  Crown,  is  a  strange  and  danger- 
ous precedent.     But  cnoui^h  of  pr.litico, 
which    1    now   begin   to   view   tliroui.'h  a 
thin,  cold,  distant  cloud,  yet  nat  v.Jth- 
out  a  reasonaiiie  degree  ot  curiosity  :tnd 
*         *         *         *         *****     patriotism.     From  the  papers  (espi-cial- 
I  therefore  conclude,  that  on  every  prin-     Iv  when  you  add  an  occasional  slice  of 
ciple  of  common  sense,  before  this  mo-     the  Chronicle)     I    shall    be    *.mpiv    in- 


LETTER     CCC. 

The  same  to  the  sa"e. 

Lausanne,  December  20th,  1783- 

T  HAvr.  received  both  your  epistles; 
•^  and  as  any  excuse  will  serve  a  man 
who  is  at  the  same  time  very  busy  and 
very  idle,  I  patiently  expected  the  se- 
cond,  before  1  entertained  any  thoughts 
of  answerina  the   tirst.  *  *  » 


ment  your  active  zeal  has  already  expel- 
led me  from  the  bouse,  to  which,  with- 
out regret,  1  bid  an  everlasting  farewell. 
The  agreeable  hour  of  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  at  which  you  commonly  retire, 
does  not  tend  to  revi\e  my  attachment; 


formed  of  facts  and  debates.  From 
you  1  expect  the  causes,  ralht-r  than 
the  events,  the  true  springs  of  ac- 
tion, and  those  interesting  anecdotes 
which  seldom  ascend  the  garret  of  a 
Fleet-street  editor.     You  say  thai  many 


but  if  you  add    the   soft  hours  of  your     friends  (alias  acquaintance)  have  expiess- 


morning  committee,  in  the  discussion  of 
taxes,  customs,  frauds,  smugglers,  lvc, 
I  think  I  should  beg  to  be  released  and 
quietly  sent  to  the  gallies,  as  a  place  of 
leisure  and  freedom.  Yet  I  do  not  depart 
from  my  general  principles  of  toleraiion. 


ed  curiosity  and  concern  :  I  should  not 
wish  to  be  immediately  lurgotten.  'I'hat 
others  (you  once  meniioned  Gerard  lia- 
railton)  condemn  government,  for  sufl'^-r- 
ing  the  departure  of  a  man  who  might 
have  done  ihem   some  credit  and    some 
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service,  pn^ap*  a«  muc})  as  ■*  *  *  *  * 
liiinsflf.  'lo  }••  n,  in  ihc  c-nfirit-nre  o* 
trieiidsbip,  and  vitluMif  either  |-ruie  or  rt*" 
jentmtMit,!  nill  fiiiriy  own  that  rainsome- 
nbat  of  CTorarti's  opinion  ;  and  il  I  did 
not  compare  it  wiih  the  rest  of  his  cha- 
racter, 1  shonUI  be  astonished  that  * 
*  *  *  '  suffered  me  to  depart, 
vithoiif  even  a  civil  answer  to  my  letter. 
^V'ere  I  cnpible  of  hatins:  a  man,  whom 
it  is  not  easv  to  hate,  I  should  find  my- 
self amply  revenged  by  *  *  *  *. 
Ent  the  happy  souls  in  paradise  are  sus- 
€(  ptihle  only  of  |n\e  and  pity,  and  ihou^ii 
Jjaiisanne  is  not  a  paradise,  more  e<pcci 
»t!ly  ii*  winter,  I  do  a'^sure  you,  in  sober 
prose,  »hat  it  lia-  hitnerto  fuitiiled,  and 
even  surpassel,  my  warmest  expecta- 
lions.  Yet  1  of'en  cast  a  look  toward 
Sheffield -Place,  where  y«u  now  repose, 
if  you  can  repose,  rluring  the  Christmas 
recess.  Em!)race  my  Lady,  the  youn» 
Baroness,  and  the  gentle  Louisa,  and  in- 
>iniiate  to  your  silent  consort,  thr.t  se- 
t-art^te  letteis  vequiie  jeparate  answers, 
ilad  (  an  air  l)alioon,  the  ureat  topic  of 
modern  rony^rsiition,  I  would  call  upon 
vou  till  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
'ru'e. 


LETTER    CCCI. 

Ed-dard  Gibbon,  Esq.  to  Mrs.Porteu. 

L.insanne,  December '2"th,  ViXtZ. 
Dear  Madam, 
'T'he  unfortunate  are  loud  and  loqua- 
■^  cious  in  their  complaints,  but  real 
happiness  is  content  with  its  own  silent 
enjoyment;  and  if  that  happiness  is  of  a 
quiet  uniform  kind,  we  s>itier  days  and 
weeks  to  elapse  witiioul  communicating 
rwx  sensations  to  a  di^^tant  friend.  Ry 
^ou,  therefore,  whuse  ten3i)er  and  un- 
derstanding have  extracted  from  human 
life  on  every  occasion  the  best  and  mo^t 
comfortable  ingredients,  my  siler.ce  will 
always  be  interpreted  as  an  evidence  of 
content,  and  you  would  only  be  alarmed 
(the  danger  is  not  at  hand)  by  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  my  letters.  Per- 
haps I  should  have  rontnuied  to  slum- 
ber,' I  don't  Irnow  how  long,  had  I  not 
liecn  awakem-d  by  the  anxiety  which  you 
express  in  your  last  letter.  *  *  * 
♦       **■>'* 

From  this  base  subject  I  ascend  to  one 
which   more  serioubly  and   sirougly   en- 


gages your  thoughts,  the  consideration 
of  my  health  an  t  happine'^s.  And  you 
will  give  me  cr-dit  when  I  assure  you 
with  sincerity,  that  I  have  not  rep>Tited 
a  single  moment  of  the  step  which  I  have 
fakt^n,  and  that  \  only  regret  tlie  not 
havitig  execute!  the  same  design  two,  or 
five,  or  even  ten  years  ago.  By  this  time 
I  migljt  have  returned  independent  and 
rich  to  my  uat've  Country;  I  should  have 
escaped  many  disagreeaf  !e  events  that 
have  happen'nl  in  the  meanwhile,  and  I 
should  have  avoided  the  parliamentary 
life,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be 
neither  suitable  to  my  temper,  nor  con- 
(bicive  to  my  fortune.  In  speaking  of 
the  happiness  which  1  enjoy,  you  will 
agroe  with  me,  in  giving  the  preference 
to  .1  sincere  and  sensib'e  friend  ;  and 
though  you  cannot  discern  the  full  extent 
of  his  merit,  you  will  casilv  believe  that 
Deyrerdun  is  the  man.  J'erhaps  two 
persons  so  perfectly  fitted  to  live  together, 
were  never  formed  b)'  nature  and  educa- 
tion. We  have  both  tead  and  seen  a 
great  variety  of  objects;  the  lights  and 
shades  of  our  different  characters  arc 
happily  blended,  and  a  friendship  of 
thirty  years  has  taught  us  to  eujoy  our 
mutual  advantages,  and  to  support  our 
unavoidable  imperfections.  In  love  and 
marriage,  some  har^^h  sounds  will  some- 
times interrupt  the  harmony,  and  in  the 
cour'^e  of  time,  like  our  neighbours,  we 
must  expect  some  disagreeable  moments; 
but  c«)nfidi;nce  and  freedom  are  the  two 
pillars  of  our  union,  ^nd  1  am  much 
mistaken,  if  the  building  be  not  solid  and 
comfortable.  One  disappointment  1 
have  indeed  experienced,  and  patiently 
supported,  'i'he  family  who  were  set- 
tled in  Deyverdun's  house  started  some 
unexpecied  dilHcultics,  and  will  not  leave 
it  till  the  spring;  so  that  you  must  not 
yet  expect  any  poetical,  or  even  histori- 
cal, description  of  the  beauties  of  my 
habitation.  During  the  dull  months 
of  winter  we  are  satisfied  with  a  very 
comfortable  apartment  in  llie  miilflle  of 
the  town,  and  even  derive  some  advan- 
tage from  this  delay;  as  it  gives  us  time  to 
arrange  some  plans  of  alteration  and  fur- 
niture, which  will  embellish  our  future 
and  more  elegant  dwelling.  In  this  sea- 
sou  I  rise  (not  at  four  in  the  morning) 
but  a  little  before  eight ;  at  nine,  I  am 
called  from  my  study  to  breakfast,  which 
I  always  perform  :r!onc,  i'l  the  English 
style,   undj  wi'li    ;he    uul    ol    (.apiin,    I 
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p-fTceiv?  no  ("'irteror  cf  bctwp.-n  l.nu^Hiiiie 
and  lU-iilinck-street.     Our  iin>vnip{.'s  are 
iisuKlly    passt'd    in    hrparale   stiulics  ;   wv 
n«ver  iipp roach  t-acli  otlicr's  door  without 
a  proviovts   message,    or  ihrice   knockir.j^, 
nnil    mv  apartint^nt  is  itliea<iy  sacred  aiiii 
foimidahle   to  straiij^crs.      I  <lri>.s  at  half 
past   oiip,  and  at  two  (an  early  hour,  to 
which  I  am  not  perfectly  reconciled,)  we 
sit  down    to    dinner.      We  have   hired   a 
female  cook,   well  skilled  in    hrr    profes- 
sion, and  accustomed  to  the  taste  of  every 
nation-,  as  for  instance,  we  had  excellent 
mince- pies  yo^terday.     After  dinner,  and 
the  dtparlnre  ot'  our  company,  on*',  two, 
or  three  friends,  we  read    togfiher  some 
amusing  book,  or  play  at  chess,  or  retire 
to  our   rooms,  or  make  visits,  or  go   to 
the  cori'ee-house.      Between  six  and  seven 
the  assemblies  l)egin,  and  1  am  opprrssed 
only    with    their     number    and     variety. 
Whi.st,  ;il  shillings  or  half  crowns,   is  the 
game  J   generally  play^  an(i  i  play  three 
rubbers    with    pleasure.        liet\*een    nine 
ani    ten  we  withdraw   to  our   bread   and 
cl»ees<',    and     friendly    converse,    which 
jf^nds  us  to  bed   at  eleven;   but  these  so- 
■ber  hours  are  too  often    interrupted    by 
private   v.v   numerous   suppers,    which    I 
have  not  the  courage  to  resist,  tliouoh  I 
practi^e  a  laudable  abstir)cnce  at  the  best 
furnished    ta!)lts.     Such    is   the  skeleton 
of  my  life;  it  is  impossible  to  coramuni- 
rate  a  peib-ct  idea  of  tlic  vital   and   sub- 
stantial  part*;,   the  characters  of  thf  men 
and  women  with  .vluun  I  have  very  easily 
conr.ectcd    myself  in    looser    and   closer 
bonds,   according  to  their  inclination  and 
jiiv  own.    If  I  do  not  deceive  inyt-if,  and 
if  Deyverduit  do<s   not  fiatter  me,   I  am 
already  a  general    favourite;  and   as  our 
likings  and  dislikes  are  commonly  mutual, 
I  am  equally  satittied  with   tlie   freedom 
and  elegance  of  maruers,  and  (after  pro- 
per allowances  and  e?:ceptions)   with  liie 
worthy  and  amiable  qualities  of  many  in- 
dividuals.    The  autumn  has  keen  beauti- 
ful, and  the  winter  hitherto  mild,  but  in 
Janu  iry  v.c  mu-t  expect  some  severe  frost. 
Instead  of  rolling  in  a  coach,   I  walk  the 
streets,   wrapped  up  in  a   fur  cloak;    but 
this  exercise  is  whciesome,  and  except  an 
accidental  tit  of  the  gout  of  a  few  days,  T 
never  enjoyed   better   health.     I  am    no 
longer  in  I'avillard's  liouse,  where   1  was 
almost  starved  with  cold  and  hunger,  and 
you   ruay  be  assured    !    now  enjoy  every 
beacfit    of    conr.fort,    plenty,    and    even 
•leceiit   luxury.      You   wish    me  happy; 


acknowledge  that  such  a  life  is  mora 
comiucive  to  happiness,  than  five  nights 
in  the  »ve(  k  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mnns,  or  five  mornings  spent  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house. Send  me,  in  return,  a  fair 
account  of  your  own  situation  in  mind 
and  body.  I  urn  satisfied  your  own  good 
sense  would  hiivc  reconciled  you  to  inevi- 
table sepnratioti  ;  but  there  never  wjis 
a  more  suitable  diversion  than  your  visit 
to  Sheffield-Place.  Among  the  innu- 
merable proofs  of  friendship  which  I  have 
received  from  that  family,  there  are  none 
which  afiVct  me  more  sensibly  than  their 
kind  civilities  to  you,  though  I  am  per- 
suaded that  they  are  at  least  as  much  on 
your  account  as  on  mine.  At  length 
iMadarae  de  *****  is  delivered  by 
hi.'r  tyrant's  death  ;  her  daughter,  a  valu- 
able woman  of  this  place,  has  made  some 
enquiries,  and  though  her  own  circum- 
stances are  narrow,  she  will  not  suffer  her 
father's  widow  to  be  left  totally  destitute. 
I  am  glad  yon  derived  so  much  mclan. 
choiy  pleasure  from  the  letter",  \ethad 
I  known  it^i  I  should  have  withheld  *  * 
*  *  «    • 


LETTER      CCCII. 

EJzLard  Cibbon^  Esq.  to  the  Wight.  Hon. 
Lord  Sheffield. 


Lau.sanre,  July  30,    1788. 

U'ednesJay,  3  o'clod:. 

HAVE  but  a  momeHt  to  say,  before  the 
departuie  of  the  post,  that  after  a  very 
pkv.sant  journey  I  arrived  here  ahout  halt 
an  hour  ago;  that!  am  as  weii  arranged,  as 
if  I  had  never  stirred  from  tiirs  phice;and 
that  dinner  on  the  taliie  is  just  announced. 
Severy  1  dropt  at  his  country-house  about 
two  leagues  otf.  I  just  saluted  the  family, 
wb)  dine  wilii  me  thenHyajier  to-raorrcjw, 
and  return  to  town  for  some  days,  I  hope 
weeks,  on  :tiy  account.  The  spn  is  an 
amiable  and  grateful  youth  ;  am!  even 
this  journey  has  taught  me  to  know  and 
to  Icve  him  still  better.  My  satisfactinu 
would  be  completf,  had  I  not  fouiul  a 
sad  and  serious  alteration  in  poor  Dey- 
verdun:  but  thus  our  joys  are  chequereti ! 
1  embrace  all  ;  and  at  this  moment  feel 
the  last  pang  of  our  lust  parting  «l  fun- 
bridge.  Convey  this  letter  or  informa- 
tion, without  delay,  from  Shefnehl-iMace 
to  Bath.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  v^riij 
mere  amply  tc  both  piiccs. 
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LETTER     CCCIIL 
The  same  to  the  same, 

Cct.  I,  1788. 

A  TTRli  such  an  act  of  vigor  as  my  first 
'^^  letter,  comj)Ose(l,  finished,  and  dis- 
patched within  half  an  hour  after  my 
landing,  while  the  dinner  wa5  smoaking 
oti  the  table,  your  knowledge  of  the  ani- 
mal must  have  taugiit  you  to  cspoct  a 
proportionable  degree  of  relaxation  ;  and 
you  will  be  satisfied  to  hear,  that,  for 
many  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  I  have 
consumed  more  time  than  would  have 
sufficed  for  the  epistle,  in  devising  reasons 
for  procrastinating  it  to  the  next  post. 
At  this  very  moment  I  begin  so  very  late, 
as  I  am  just  going  to  dress  and  dine  in  the 
country,  that  I  can  take  only  the  benefit 
of  the  date,  October  the  first,  and  must 
be  content  to  seal  and  send  my  letter  next 
Saturday. 


LETTER    CCCIV. 
The  same  to  the  same* 

October  the  4th. 
Oaturday  is  now  arrived,  and  I  much 
^  doubt  whether  I  shall  have  time  to 
finish.  I  rose,  as  usual,  about  seven  ; 
but  as  I  knew  I  should  have  so  much 
time,  you  know  it  would  have  been  ridi- 
culous to  begin  any  thing  before  break- 
fast. When  1  returned  from  my  break- 
fast-room to  the  library,  unluckily  I 
found  on  the  table  some  new  and  inter- 
esting books,  which  instantly  caught  my 
attention  •,  and  without  injuring  my  cor- 
respondent, 1  could  safely  bestow  a  sinji'e 
hour  to  gratify  my  curiosity.  Some 
things  which  1  found  in  them  insensibly 
led  me  to  other  books,  and  other  enqui- 
ries; the  morning  has  stolen  away,  and  I 
shall  be  soon  summoned  to  dress  and  dine 
with  the  two  Severys,  father  and  son,  who 
are  returned  from  the  country  on  a  disa- 
greeable errand,  an  illness  of  Madame, 
from  which  she  is  however  recovering. 
Such  is  the  faithful  pictureof  ray  mind  and 
manners,  and  from  a  single  day  (Usee  oni' 
nes.  Alter  having  been  so  long  chained 
to  the  oar,  in  a  splendid  galley  indeed,  I 
freely  and  fairly  enjoy  my  liberty  as  I 
fromised  in  my  preface  ;  range  without 


control  over  the  wide  expanse  of  my  li- 
brary ;  converse,  as  my  fancy  prompt* 
mc,  with  poets  and  historians,  philoso- 
phers and  oratrrs,  of  every  age  and 
language;  and  ')i'tcn  indulge  n-y  medita- 
tions in  the  invention  and  arrangemt-nt  of 
mighty  works,  which  I  shall  probably 
never  find  timr-  or  application  to  execute. 
My  garden,  berpeau,  and  pavilion,  often 
varied  the  sceiie  of  ray  studies;  the  beau- 
tiful "weather  which  ^e  have  enjoyed  ex- 
hilarated my  spirits,  and  I  again  tasted 
the  wisdom  and  happiness  of  my  retire- 
ment, till  that  happiness  was  interrupted 
by  a  very  serious  calamity,  which  took.  J 
from  me  i"or  above  a  fortnight  all  thoughts  j 
of  study,  oi  amuser-.ienf,  and  even  of 
correspondence.  I  mentioned  in  my  first 
letter  the  uneasiness  I  felt  at  poor  Dey- 
Verdun's  declining  henlth,  h<nv  much  the 
pleasure  of  my  lite  was  embittered  by  the 
si^ht  of  a  suft'oring  and  languid  friend. 
The  joy  of  our  meeting  appeared  at  first 
to  revive  him;  and,  though  not  satisfied, 
I  began  to  think,  at  lea^t  to  hope,  that 
he  was  every  day  gaining  ground;  wheu^ 
altis!  one  morning  I  was  suddenly  recal- 
led from  my  berceau  to  the  house,  with  « 
the  dreadtnl  intelligence  of  an  apoplectic  m 
stroke;  I  found  him  senseless:  the  best 
assistance  was  instantly  collected;  and 
he  had  the  aid  of  the  genius  and  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  'lissot,  and  of  the  assiduous 
care  of  another  physician,  who  l(jr  some 
time  scarcely  quitted  his  bedside  either 
night  or  day.  While  I  was  in  momen- 
tary dread  of  a  relapse,  with  a  confession 
from  his  physicians  that  such  a  relapse 
must  be  fatal,  you  will  feel  that  I  wa« 
much  more  to  be  pitied  than  my  friend. 
At  length,  art  or  nature  triumphed  over 
the  enemy  of  lite.  I  was  soon  assured 
that  all  iuiinediate  danger  was  past;  and 
no*.-  for  m«ny  'lays  I  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  recover,  though  by 
slow  elegrec«,  his  health  and  strength, 
his  sleep  and  appetite,  lie  now  walks 
about  the  gar(!<.>n,  and  receives  his  par- 
ticular friends,  but  has  not  yet  gone 
abroad.  His  future  health  will  depend 
very  much  upon  his  own  prudence;  but, 
at  all  events,  this  has  been  a  very  serious 
warning;  and  tie  slightest  indisposition 
will  hereafter  assume  a  very  formidabla 
aspect.  But  let  iis  turn  from  this  me* 
lancholy  subject. —  Fhe  Man  of  the  Peo- 
ple escaped  from  the  tumult,  the  blood/ 
tumult  of  the  Westminster  election,  U 
the  lakes  and  mountains  of  Switzerland^ 
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an<i  I  vvas  iiifurmed  that  he  was  arrived 
at  th»-  I.)  )iid'Or.  I  sent  a  compiiintiit; 
he  answered  it  lu  ;  rrson,  and  scaled  at 
m>  house  for  ilie  remainder  of  ih?  d«y. 
I  have  •'at  ami  drank,  and  converst^d  and 
sat  np  all  ni£;nt  with  Tux  in  England; 
but  it  nt-ver  has  happened,  y)erhaps  it 
never  cnn  liappen  a<;ain,  that  I  shonUl 
eiijoy  him  as  1  did  ihat  day,  ah)no,  from 
ten  in  the  niorninii  till  ten  ar  night. 
Poor  Di'yverdiin,  bffore  his  accident, 
wanti-d  spirits  to  appear,  and  lias  regret- 
ted it  since.  Owr  conversation  never 
j3agcod  a  m  iin'-nt ;  and  he  seemed  tlio- 
rousidy  plv'ased  with  the  place  and  with 
his  company.  We  had  little  politics  ; 
though  lu;  j^ave  me,  in  a  few  words,  such 
a  character  of  Pitt,  as  one  great  man 
should  give  of  another  his  rival  :  much  of 
books,  from  my  own,  on  which  he  flatter- 
ed very  pleasantly,  to  Homer  and  the 
Arabian  Nights:  much  about  the  coun* 
try,  mv  garden  (which  he  under- 
stands far  better  than  I  do),  and, 
upon  the  wliole,  I  think  he  envies  me, 
and  would  do  so  were  he  minister. 
The  next  morning  1  gave  him  a  guide  to 
walk  him  about  ihe  town  and  country, 
and  invited  some  company  to  meet  him  at 
dinner.  The  following  day  he  continued 
his  journey  to  Bern  and  Zurichj  and  I 
have  heard  of  him  by  various  means. 
The  pt^ople  gaze  on  him  as  a  prodigy,  but 
}ie  shews  little  inclination  to  converse 
with  them,  &c.  6:c.  &zc.  Our  friend 
J)ung}(is  has  been  curious,  attentive, 
agreeable  ;  and  in  every  place  where  he 
resided  some  days,  he  has  left  acquaint- 
ance who  esteem  and  regret  him  :  1  never 
knew  so  clear  and  general  an  impression. 
After  this  long  letter  I  have  many 
tilings  to  say,  though  none  of  any  press- 
ing consequence.  1  hope  vou  are  n  >t 
idle  in  the  deliverance  of  Beriton,  though 
the  late  events  and  edicts  of  France  begin 
to  reconcile  me  to  the  possession  of  dirtv 
acres.  What  think  you  of  Nccker  and 
the  States  Generales  ?  Are  not  the  pub- 
lic expectations  too  sanguine  ?  Adieu.  I 
will  \vrit3  soon  to  my  lady  separately, 
though  1  have  not  any  particular  sub-- 
ject  lur  her  ear.     Ever  youis» 


LETTER    CCCV. 

Tlie  same  to  (he  same. 

Iau^anne,  August,  1789. 
A  FTEU  receiving  and  dispatching  the 
■*^*'  power  of  attorney,  la-^t  Wednesday, 
1  opened,  with  some  palpitation,  the  un- 
expected missive  which  arrived  this  morn- 
ing. The  perusal  of  the  contents  spoiled 
my  breakfast.  They  are  disagreeable  in 
themselves,  alarming  in  their  conse- 
quences, and  peculiarly  unpleasant  at 
the  present  moment,  when  I  hoped  to 
have  lormed  ajid  completed  the  arrange- 
meuis  of  ray  future  life.  I  do  not  per- 
fectly understand  what  are  these  deeds 
which  are  so  inflexibly  required ;  tha 
wills  and  marriage-settlements  I  have  suf- 
ficiently answered.  But  your  arguments 
do  not  convince  ****^  and  I  have  very 
little  hope  from  the  Lenborough  search. 
What  will  be  the  event  ?  If  his  objec- 
tions are  only  the  result  of  legal  scrupu- 
losity, surely  they  might  be  removed, 
and  every  chink  might  be  filled,  by  a 
general  bond  of  indemnity,  in  which  I 
boldly  ask  you  to  join,  as  it  will  be  a 
substantial  important  act  of  friendshtp, 
without  any  possible  risk  to  yourself  or 
your  successors.  Should  he  still  remain 
obdurate,  I  must  believe  what  1  already 
suspeci,i  that  *•**  repents  of  his  pur- 
chase, and  wishes  to  elude  the  conclu- 
sion. Our  case  would  then  be  hopeless, 
ibi  otiviis  eff'uius  labur,  and  the  estate 
would  be  returned  on  our  hands  with  the 
taint  of  a  bad  title.  The  refusal  of  mort- 
gage does  not  please  me  ;  but  surely  our 
offer  shews  some  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  my  title,  if  he  will  not  take 
eight  thousand  pounds  at  Jour  per  cent. 
we  must  look  out  elsewhere;  new  doubts 
and  delays  will  arise,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  you  will  not  place  an  implicit  confi- 
dence in  any  attorney.  I  know  not  as 
\'et  your  opinion  about  my  Lausanne 
purchase.  If  you  are  against  it,  the  present 
positirn  of  atiairs  gives  you  great  advan- 
tage, k.c.  &:c.  The  Severys  are  all  well* 
an  uncommon  cirumstance  for  the  four 
persons  of  the  family  at  once.  They  are 
nv>w  at  Mex,  a  country-house  six  miles 
from  hence,  which  1  vis-it  to-morrow  for 
two  or  three  days.  They  often  come  to 
tuwuj  aad  we  shall  contrive   to  pass  a 
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part  of  i!ic  autumn  together  at  Rolle.  I 
want  to  ciiange  the  scene;  and  beautiful 
as  llie  gai\leu  ai)ci  prospect  must  appear 
to  every  eye,  I  feel  that  the  state  of  my 
own  mind  casts  a  gloom  over  ihtm  ; 
every  spot,  every  walk,  every  bench,  re- 
cais"^llie  memory  of  those  hours,  of  those 
conversations,  which  will  rcturii  no  more. 
T.ut  I  tear  myself  from  the  subject.  I 
cculJ  not  help  writing  to-day,  though  I 
do  not  rind  1  have  saul  any  thing  very 
material.  As  you  must  be  conscious  that 
you  have  agita'ted  nic,  you  will  not  post- 
pone any  r.greeablc,  or  even  decisnc  in- 
telli'^enc'e.  I  almost  hi-silate,  whether  I 
shaU  r;in«  ver  to  England,  to  consult  with 
you  on  tlic  t>pot,  and  to  fly  fif.ni  poor 
jjfyverdun's  shatJr,  which  meits  me  at 
every  turn.  I  did  not  expect  to  have 
felt  his  loss  so  sharply.  But  six  hundred 
miles  I   Why  are  we  so  far  of^? 

Once  n.ore,  What  is  the  difficulty  of 
the  title?  Will  men  of  sense,  in  a  sensi- 
ble country,  never  get  rid  of  the  tyranny 
of  lawNcrs?  more  oppressive  and  ridicu- 
lous than  even  the  old  )oke  of  thtt  cler- 
py.  Is  not  a  term  of  seventy  or  eighty 
Tears,  nearly  twtnty  in  my  own  person, 
sufficient  to  prove  our  legal  possession? 
^Vill  not  the  ucords  of  fines  and  recove- 
ries attest  that  I  am  free  from  ariv  bar  of 
entails  and  settlements?  Consult  some 
sage  of  the  law,  whtlher  thtir  present  de- 
mand he  necessary  and  legal.  If  your 
ground  he  fiini,  force  them  to  execute 
the  agreement  or  forfeit  the  deposit.  Jkit 
if,  as  I  much  fear,  they  have  h  right, 
and  a  wish,  to  elude  the  consummation, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  relea.e  them  at 
once,  than  to  be  hung  up  for  five  years, 
as  in  the  case  of  Lovegrove,  which  cost 
me  in  the  end  four  or  five  thousand 
pounds?  You  are  bold,  you  arewi^e; 
consult,  reM)lve,  act.  In  my  penulti- 
mate letier  I  dropped  a  strange  hint,  that 
a  miirration  homeward  was  not  impossi- 
t,!e.  I  know  not  what  to  say  ;  my  mind 
is  all  atloat;  3et  you  will  not  reproach 
me  with  caprice  or  inconMaiicy.  How 
manv  \cars  did  you  ditmn  my  scheme  of 
retiring  to  l.ausanne!  I  executed  that 
plan  ;  I  found  as  much  happiness  as  is 
compatibU;  with  human  nature,  and  dur- 
ing four  years  (l7aS— 1787)  I  never 
breathed  a  sigh  of  repentance.  On  my 
return  from  England  tlje  scene  was 
changed  :  I  found  only  a  faint  semblance 
It!  Dcyvu.-dun,  a  i<i  t[i;;t  semblance  wa? 
c:ih  flVv  fedini:  (v  n.   n.y  s:g!it.     I    have 


passf^d  an  anxious  year,  but  my  anxiety 
18  now  at  a'-  end.  and  the  prospect  before 
me  is  a  melancholy  soiitudc.  I  am  still 
deeply  n.oted  in  this  country  ;  the  pos- 
jfssion  of  this  paradi-^e,  the  tr.endship  of 
tiie  v-'everys,  a  mode  of  society  suited  to  my 
taste, and  the enorm.nus  (rouble  and  erpence 
of  a  mign;tion.  Yet  in  Engl.md  (when 
the  piesent  clouds  are  dispelled)  I  couhf 
form  a  very  comfortable  tstablishment 
in  Lundon,  or  raiher  at  Bath;  and  I 
have  a  very  noble  country-seat  at  about 
ten  miles  from  East  Grinsteail  in  Sussex. 
That  »pot  is  dearer  to  me  than  the  rest  of 
the  thife  kingdoms;  and  1  have  some- 
times wondered  how  two  men,  so  oppo- 
site in  their  tempers  and  pursuits,  should 
hflve  imbibed  so  lung  and  lively  a  pn>- 
pen'^ity  for  each  other.  Sir  Stanior  Por- 
ten  is  just  dead.  He  has  left  his  widow 
with  a  moderate  pension,  and  two  chil- 
•lr»n,  my  nearest  lelations:  the  eldest, 
Charlotte,  is  about  I^ouisa's  age,  and  also 
a  most  amiable  sensible  y<»ung  creature. 
1  have  c«  nce»ve<l  a  romantic  idea  of  edu- 
cating and  adopting  her  ;  as  we  descend 
into  the  vale  of  years  our  infirmities 
require  some  domestic  fenmie  society  : 
Charloite  wouUI  I.e  the  comfort  of  my 
age,  an<l  I  could  reward  her  care  and 
temlerniss  with  a  decent  fortune.  A 
fhiiusar.d  ilifliculties  oppose  the  execution 
of  die  plan,  which  1  hav»-  Hwer  opened 
but  to  \ou  ;  yet  it  would  be  less  impiac- 
tirable  in  England  than  in  Switzerland. 
Adieu,  i  am  wounded  ;  pour  some  oil 
into  my  wounds  :  yet  1  am  less  unhappy 
since  1  have  thrown  my  mind  upon 
paper. 

Are  ynu  not  amazed  at  the  French 
revolution?  Ihey  have  the  power,  will 
they  have  th»!  moderation,  to  establish 
a  good  constitution?    Adieu,  e\ei  yours. 


LE  T  T  E  R    CCCVI. 

The  same  to  the  same, 

Lausanne,  December  15th,  178?. 
"V^ou  have  often  reason  to  accuse  my 
•^  strange  silence  and  neglect  in  ih* 
most  important  of  7nj/  oum  affairs;  for  I 
will  presume  to  assert,  that  in  a  business 
of  yours  of  ecjual  consequence,  you 
should  not  find  me  cold  or  careless. 
But  on  the  present  occasion  my  silence 
is,  perhaps,  the  highest  compliment  I 
ever  pcid  you.     You  remem  ■.  r  the  a»- 
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swer  of  riiilip  of  MacrHon :  *' I'liilip 
*'  may  sltrp,  wliile  he  knows  thstt  Pai- 
**  mcnio  is  auakc."  I  expected,  ami, 
to  say  tlirj  iriitli,  I  wislieil  that  ray  Par- 
mcnio  wouhl  have  <lcci;led  and  acted, 
wiilioiit  expcctin;'  my  dilatory  ans\»er, 
and  ill  liis  deci^i^J^  I  sliould  have  acqiii- 
tbccd  with  implicit  coididcnci;.  But 
mice  you  will  liave  my  u|)inio!i.  Id  us 
consider  the  present  state  of  my  attVirs. 
Ill  the  course  of  luv  life  I  have  f)!'ten 
Known,  aiui  soii-i'tiiiies  felt,  the  di(Kcal- 
ty  of  getting  ir.nucy,  but  I  now  find  iny 
self  involved  in  a  Oiwre  siii;;ular  dibiress, 
the  Hifficulty  t^f  placing  it,  and  if  it  con- 
tinues much  It.nger,  I  shall  almost  wi"!!! 
for  my  land  again. 

1  pej  lectiy  agree  with  you,  that  it  is 
'  a(}  management  to  purchase  in  ihe 
lundswhen  they  do  not  yield  four  pounds 
ptr  cent.        '*"      *        *        ^        *        * 

Some  of  this  money  I  can  place  safely, 
by  means  of  my  banker  licre;  ahd  I 
^hall  possess,  what  I  have  always  desmd, 
a  command  of  cash,  which  I  cannut 
abuse  to  my  prejudice,  since  I  have  it 
in  my  power  to  supply  \^ilh  my  pen  any 
extraordinary  or  fanciful  inciulgencc  of 
expence.  And  so  much,  much  in(iee<l, 
for  pecuniary  matters.  What  would  you 
have  me  say  of  the  aft'airs  of  France  ? 
We  are  too  near,  and  too  remote,  to  t'orm 
an  accurate  judgment  of  that  wonderful 
scene.  The  abuses  of  the  court  and  go- 
vernmefit  called  aloud  for  reformation  ; 
and  it  has  happened,  as  it  will  always 
happen,  that  an  innocent  well-flisposed 
prince  has  paid  the  f(;rfeit  of  the  sms  (>f 
Lis  predecessors;  of  the  ambition  of  Lewis 
the  fourteenth,  of  the  profusion  of  J^evvis 
the  Fifteenth.  The  French  nation  had  a 
glorious  opporiunit}',  but  they  have 
ji  bused,  and  may  lose  "tlndr  ad  vantages. 
]\  they  had  been  content  \^•ith  a  liberal 
lianslatioii  of  our  i}slem,  if  thoy  had 
respected  tb«  prerogntivts  of  the  crown, 
and  tl'.e  piivi.egcs  ni  the  noblas,  they 
Plight  have  raised  a  solid  fabric  on  Ihe 
only  true  f.junddtion,  the  natural  aristo- 
cracy of  a  free  country.  IJow  difterent 
is  the  prospect!  Their  king  brought  a 
captive  to  Paris,  after  his  palace  had  been 
stained  by  the  blood  of  his  guards  ;  the 
nobles  in  exile;  the  clergy  plundered  in 
a  way  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
properly  ;  the  capital  an  independent 
republic  ;  the  union  of  the  provinces  dis- 
Sfilved  ;  -the  flames  of  discord  kindled  by 


the  worst  of  men  ;  (In  that  light  I  consi'ler 
.Miiabcau  ;)  ar.d  the  hone-itesl  of  the 
assembly,  u  set  of  w  ild  visionaries,  (like 
our  Dr.  Price,)  who  gravely  debate,  and 
dieam  about  the  est:iblihhment  of  a  pure 
and  pel  f<  ci  democracy  of  five-and-lwenty 
miiiions,tne  virtues  of  the  golden  age,  and 
the  primifive  rights  and  equality  ol  man- 
kind, which  would  lead,  in  fair  reason- 
ing, to  an  (qiial  partition  of  lands  and 
nuiney.  How  many  years  must  elapse 
beforo  France  can  recover  any  vigour,  or 
resume  her  station  among  the  poweis  of 
ilurope!  As  yet,  there  is  no  sym|)tom 
ot  a  great  man,  a  Jvichlieu  or  a  Crom- 
well,arisiiig,cither  to  restore  the  monarchy, 
or  to  lead  th?  comm.onwealih.  'i'lio 
weight  of  Paris,  morfi  deeply  engaged  in 
the  funds  than  all  the  reht  of  the  kin;;- 
dom,  will  long  delay  a  bankruptcy  ; 
and  if  it  should  happen,  it  will  be, 
both  in  the  cause  and  the  effect,  a  mea- 
fcure  of  weakness,  rather  than  of  strength. 
^  ou  send  i:ie  to  CliHuiberry,  to  see  a 
prince  and  an  archbishop.  Alas!  wo 
have  exiles  eiiuugh  here,  with  the  Mar- 
shal de  Castries  and  the  Diikede  Cluignes 
at  their  head  ;  and  this  inundation  of 
strangers,  which  use^l  to  be  confined  to 
the  summer,  will  now  stagnate  all  th<j 
winter.  The  only  ones  wh"m  I  have 
seen  with  pleasure  are  Mr.  iMounier,  the 
late  president  t-f  the  national  assembly, 
and  the  Count  de  Lally  ;  thev  have  b oih 
dined  with  me.  iMounier,  v. ho  is  a  se- 
rious dry  politician,  is  returned  to  Da;i- 
jiliine.  Lally  is  an  amiable  niun  of  t.'ie 
world,  and  a  poet;  he  passes  ibe  winter 
here.  You  know  how  much  i  prefer  h 
quiet  select  society  to  a  crowd  of  naines 
and  trJes,  and  that  f  always  seek  cou- 
v»:rsati(Ui  \cith  a  view  to  anr-isement,  ra- 
ther than  inf)rnintion.  What  happy- 
countries  are  Fngiaiul  and  Swiizeriiinl, 
if  they  know  and  pieservc  their  happi- 
ness. 

I  have  a  thousand  things  to  say  to  my 
Ladv,  .Maria,  and  Louisa,  but  I  can  add 
only  a  short  postscript  about  the  Ma- 
deira. Good  Madeira  is  now  become 
essential  to  my  health  and  reputation. 
May  your  hogshead  prove  as  good  as 
the  lust;  may  it  not  be  inteicej)ted  by 
the  rebels  or  the  Austrians.  What  <t 
scene  again  in  that  country!  Happy 
Engia:id!  Happy  Switzerland!  1  a^aiii 
repeat,  adieu. 
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LETTER     eCCVIL 
The  same  to  the  same* 

Lausanne,  April  27,  1793. 

MY  dearest  friend,  for  such  ycni  most 
truly  are,  nor  does  there  exist  a 
person  who  obtains,  or  shall  ever  obtain, 
a  superior  place  in  my  esteem  and  affec- 
tion. 

After   too  long  a  silence  I  was  sitting 
down    to  write,    when,    only    yesterday 
morning  (such  is  now  the  irregular  slow- 
ness of  the  English  post),  1  was  suddenly 
struck,  indeed  struck  to  the  heart,  by  the 
fatal  intelligence*  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
and  Mr.  de  Lally.     Alas  !  what  is  life, 
and  what  are  our  hopes  and    projects! 
When  1  embraced  her  at  your  departure 
from  Lausanne,  could  I  imagine  that  it 
was  for  the  last  time  ?  when  I  postponed 
to  another  summer  ray  journey  to  Eng- 
land,   could    I  apprehend  that  I  never, 
never  should   see  her  again  ?     I  always 
hoped   that  sbe   would    spin  her    feeble 
thread  to  a  long  duration,  and  that  her 
delicate    frame    would    survive     (as    is 
often    the   case)    many  constitutions  of 
a    stouter  appearance.      In   four   days ! 
in  your  absence,  in  that  of  her  children! 
But  she  is  now  at  rest;  and  if  there  be  a 
future  life,  her  mild  virtues  have  surely 
entitled   her  to  the  reward   of  pure  and 
perfect  felicity.     It  is  for  you  that  I  feel, 
and  I  can  judge  of  your  sentiments  by 
comparing  them  with  my  own.     I  have 
lost,  it  is  true,  an  amiable  and  affection- 
ate  friend,  whom  I  had  known  and  loved 
above  thrce-and-twenty  years,  and  whom 
I  often  styled   by  the  endearing  name  of 
sister.     But  you  are  deprived  of  the  com- 
panion of  your   life,    the   wife   of  your 
choice,  and  the  mother  of  your  children  ; 
poor  children!  the  liveliness  of  Maria, 
and  the  softness  of  Louisa,    render  them 
almost  equally  the  objects  of  my  tenderest 
compassion.  '  I  do  not  wish  to  aggravate 
your  grief;  but,  in  the  sincerity  of  friend- 
ship,  I  cannot  hold  a  different  language. 
J  know  the  impotence  of  reason,  and  I 

*.  The  death  of  LaJy  Sheffi-Id. 


much  fear  that  the  strength  of  your  cha- 
racter will  serve  to  make  a  sharper  and 
more  lasting  impression. 

The  only  consolation  in   these  melan- 
choly trials   to  which  human  life  is  ex- 
posed, the  only  one  at  least  in  which  I 
liave   any  confidence,  is  the  presence  of 
a  real  friend ;  and  of  that,  as  far  as  it 
depends  on  myself,   you  shall  not  be  des- 
titute.     1  regret  the  few  days  that  must 
bo  lost  in  some  necessary  preparation; 
bi  1 1  trust  that  to-morrow  se'nnight  (May 
the  fifth)    I  shall  be  able  to  set  forwards 
on  my  journey  to  England;  and  when  this 
letter  reaches  you,  I  shall  be  considerably 
advanced  on  my  way.     As  it  is  yet  pru- 
dent to  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
the    banks  of  the  French  Rhine,    I  shall 
incline  a  little  to  the  right,  and  proceed 
by  Schaffouse  and  Stutgard  to  Frankfost 
and  Cologne  :  the  Austrian  Netherlands 
are  now  open  and  safe,   and  I  am  sure  of 
being  able  at  least  to  pass  from  Ostend  to 
Dover;  whence,  without  passing  through 
London,  I  shall  pursue  the  direct  road  tQi 
Sheffield-Place.  Unless  I  should  meet  with 
some  unforeseen  accidents  and  delays,  I 
hope,  before  the   end  of  the  month   to 
share  your  solitude,  and  sympathize  with 
your  grief.  All  the  difiiculties  of  the  jour- 
ney, which  my  indolence  had   probably 
magnified,  have  now  disappeared  before 
a  stronger  passion;  and  you  will  not  be 
sorry  to  hear,  that,  as  far  as   Frankfort 
to  Cologne,  I  shall  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  the  society,  the  conversation,  the  Ger- 
mj^n  language,  and  the  active  assistance 
ofSevery.     His  attachment  to  me  is  the 
sole   motive  which  prompts  him   to  un- 
dertake  this   troublesome  journey;    and 
as  soon  as  he  has  seen  me  over  the  rough- 
est ground,  he  will  immediately  return 
to  Lausanne.     The  poor  young  man  lov- 
ed Lady  S.  as  a  mother,  and  the  whole 
family    is  deeply  affected    by   an  event 
which  reminds  them  too  painfully  of  their 
own  misfortune.     Adieu.     I  could  write 
volumes,    and   shall  therefore   break  off 
abruptly.     I  shall  write  on  the  road,  and 
hope  to  find  a  few  lines  a  poste  restante  at 
Frankfort  and  Brussels.     Adieu  :   ever 
yours. 


THE  END. 
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